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Organized Protection for Parks. 


HE proposal to seize a portion of Central Park as a 
site for some of the exhibition buildings of the 
World’s Fair has been discussed in these columns more 
than once, but we refer to it again, because it is a mat- 
ter of much more than local interest. As an admira- 
ble example of pastoral scenery in the heart of a great 
city, and as the first work with such a motive ever 
designed for such a situation, Central Park is in a sense a 
national possession and is regarded with pride by the 
entire country. At all events, the proposed invasion is a 
representative case, and as such should command the 
attention of all those who have an intelligent appreciation 
of the value of public parks in cities and who wish to 
protect them from encroachment and spoliation. The 
pressure of the expanding city is felt on every foot of the 
boundary of every open space in New York, and the most 
powerful interests are constantly pushing to gain a foot- 
hold for some special purpose on the land devoted to pub- 
lic use. This situation is repeated in each of our rapidly 
growing cities, and unless the resistance to these constant 
assaults is unremitting and determined, we may expect to 
see many other urban parks share the fate of our own City 
_ Hall Park, and gradually disappear, or else become per- 
verted to purposes foreign to their design and destructive 
of their highest usefulness. 

It is not our purpose to repeat the reasons for preserving 
park areas, and especially for protecting those whose beauty 
and value will continue to increase for generations to come. 
But taking it for granted that a park is worth preserving, 
it should be remembered that it is only safe when public 
sentiment is intelligently and actively interested in its 
behalf. And since the attacking forces may be swift and 

_ strong, public opinion needs to be organized for expression 
and always ready in an emergency. It is known to every 
one who is familiar with the history of Central Park that 
the newspapers of the city have saved it from ruin more 
than once, when even its legally constituted custodians 
were eager to surrender it; and when the question of ap- 
propriating a portion of the park for the World’s Fair was 
under discussion, the unanimity of the press, outside of the 
daily papers, was surprising. Journals in the special fields 
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of architecture, art and engineering, and the leading lit- 
erary, pictorial and religious weeklies, with scarcely an 
exception, took a firm stand against the invasion. It may 
be that this aid can always be counted on; but the real 
danger comes when the sober sense of the community is 
prostrated before a sudden gust of enthusiasm for some 
dazzling enterprise, whose right to occupy and possess the 
park is insisted upon as superior to that of the people or of 
their descendants. 

It is plainly the part of wisdom to make preparation for 
such emergencies, and one assurance of safety against 
these sudden assaults might be found ina permanent asso- 
ciation organized for the special purpose of protecting the 
parks from injury. True, there is a Board of Commis- 
sioners whose official duty it is to care for them, But 
this Board may need the positive supportof public opinion, 
just as the Park Department in this city requires support 
to-day; and the time may come when the authorized 
guardians of the parks are their most dangerous enemies. 
In either case a voluntary association of public-spirited 
citizens, whose names would command respect and who 
would look at every question affecting the parks from the 


. people’s side, and not from the point of view selected by 


some special interest, could not fail to exert a wholesome 
influence. Such an organization, with a permanent Secre- 
tary, and, when needed, a paid staff, would be prepared not 
only to give timely warning of coming danger, but to give 
opportunity for public opinion to find effective expression. 
An association in New York, for instance, charged with 
the duty, could have at Albany when the legislative session 
begins, protests against any change in the law forbidding 
exhibitions in Central Park, from the associated architects 
of the city, from the artists, the physicians, the clergymen, 
and from citizens of every calling. The sum of the matter 
is that all parks in our cities are exposed to attacks, 
which are the more dangerous because many of them 
come from combinations of worthy people, organized for 
worthy purposes. The ultimate safety of these pleasure- 
grounds can be assured only by an enlightened and alert 
public sentiment; whether some systematic plan for help- 
ing the public will to find expression is not needed now to 
meet well organized attacks against them is a question 
worth considering by the friends of public parks in all our 
cities. 


The volume of the final reports of the tenth census, for 
which the largest demand has been made at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is the ninth, which is devoted to the 
forests and forest-resources of the United States, and the 
edition is now nearly exhausted. This fact seems to indi- 
cate thatthe American forests, which ten years ago created 
no real interest except among persons engaged actively in 
destroying them, have now become a matter of general 
concern with thoughtful persons in all classes of society. 
Ten years ago little was known, actually, of the extent or 
composition of our forests. The conditions essential to 
the distribution and development of our most valuable 
trees, and the character even of the material produced by 
many of them, had not been determined; and the produc- 
tive capacity of the forests of the country, if any one 
thought about it at all, was considered inexhaustible. 
Now it is known where our forests are, at least, and how 
they are composed, what they produce and how long 
they may be expected to remain productive ; and there is 
hardly a newspaper in the United States which does not 
contain, from time to time, valuable information about 
forests and forestry. Commissions have been appointed 
in a dozen states to collect and disseminate knowledge 
about forests, and the interest in the subject is increasing 
on all sides. This result has been brought about by the 
hard and untiring work of a few conscientious investigators. 
Their work has not been thrown away if it has prepared 
the way by this general dissemination of knowledge for 
the gradual introduction into the United States of systems 
of forest-management which, when they are adopted, will 
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relieve us from the stigma of standing alone among civil- 
ized nations in disregarding the value of the forest as the 
foundation of all permanent national prosperity. 

If the forests of this country should perish, agriculture 
and the arts would perish with them. Material develop- 
ment would be arrested and poverty would replace pros- 
perity from one end of the land to the other. 


The Deciduous Cypress. 


ase view of a Cypress-swamp in southern Indiana, which 
appears upon page 7 of this issue, will serve to give an 
idea of the appearance of the Deciduous Cypress as it is found 
growing toward the northern limits of its distribution, where 
it does not attain to the vast size which characterizes this tree 
further south, and especially in Mexico. But in Indiana, even 
the Cypress, if not as large as it is often seen south of the 
Ohio River, is still a tree of respectable size ; and Mr. Robert 
Ridgway, of the Smithsonian Institution, who has sent us the 
photograph from which our illustration has been made, has 
measured trees in the swamps near the mouth of White River 
nearly 150 feet high, and trunks eight feet through above their 
swollen and buttressed bases. Trunks twelve or fourteen feet 
through have been seen in the southern States; and a few 
years ago it was not difficult to find them ten feet in diameter 
in the great swamps bordering the lower Mississippi and some 
of the other rivers of the Gulf States. 

The Deciduous Cypress first appears in the Atlantic States in 
the lower portion of Delaware; thence it extends, generally 
near the coast, to southern Florida and through the Gulf 
States and the Valley of the Mississippi to the banks of the 
lower Ohio. This species, or a related one hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from it, reaches far south into Mexico, where it at- 
tains enormous size and an individual existence lasting through 
centuries. 

The Cypress in the United States grows always in water or 
on low, Hat land adjacent to rivers or great shallow lakes, often 
covered with water during weeks or months ata time. That 
part of the trunk which is covered with water, or which is lia- 
ble to be, is greatly enlarged and strengthened by huge, often 
hollow, buttresses, which project out in all directions. Each 
of these buttresses terminates in a large branching root, which 
extends out to a great distance, sending down stout anchor- 
roots deep into the ground, and with many lateral roots, from 
which spring the ‘‘knees” peculiar to this tree. The trunk, 
covered with furrowed, dark red bark, shoots up perfectly 
straight from its enlarged base, forming a tapering column 
eighty or ninety feet high, when it divides into a number of 
long, stout, horizontal branches, which form the wide, flat top, 
which is hung generally with the long stems of the Southern 
Moss (Zillandsta usneoides). Naturalists have puzzled over 
the Cypress knees and the purpose of this development, 
almost ever since the tree was discovered; and they have 
formed the subject of many essays. The knees first appear, 
often close together, as small tubercles on the upper side of 
the roots. They grow rapidly until they attain a height of 
from two to ten feet, or have pushed well above the water- 
level, when they cease growing upward, and increase in 
diameter. The upward growth is very rapid, and the bark 
covering the growing top is soft and spongy. There are 
various facts which seem to indicate that the service which 
these peculiar growths perform for the tree is to bring air to 
the roots, otherwise cut off by the water which covers them 
during a considerable portion of the year, from all connection 
with the atmosphere. This is the view of Professor N. S. 
Shaler, who has made a careful study of this tree, and who 
finds ‘that it is not unreasonable to conjecture that this func- 
tion of the knees is in some wayconnected with the eration of 
the sap.”* His facts are ‘the failure of the knees to develop 
when the trees have grown on high ground; the development 
of the knees above the permanent water-level, and to a height 
varying with that level; and finally, the destruction of the trees 
whenever the level of permanent water rises above the top of 
the knees.” These views are confirmed by a more recent 
paper,} published by Mr. W. P. Wilson, in the Proceedings 
of the Philadelphia Academy, in which it is shown that 
other plants besides the Cypress, which grow habitually with 
roots covered with water—the Water Gum (WWyssa silvatica, 
var. aquatica), Avicennia nitida and Pinus serotina—develop 
similar root-processes ; and what is still more suggestive, Mr. 


*Notes on Taxodium distichum in Men. Mus. Comparative Zodlogy, xvi., Nos. 1 
and 2. 

+ The Production of Aérating pEaaue on the Roots of Swamp and other Plants, 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sct. Phil., April 2d, 1889. 
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Wilson has induced plants of Indian Corn to send roots above 
the surface of the soil by keeping it continually saturated with 
water. 

There is another point, and an important one, in the life his- 
tory of our Cypress, which has never been satisfactorily 
explained. The great masses of this tree and the largest indi- 
viduals are found in swamps or in shallow ponds, which are 
never dry except during periods of exceptional drought, and 
where the water is several feet deep at the time the seed would 
germinate. How did these great trees begin their existence, 
which may have extended through centuries, and how did the 
seed from which they spring find an inch of dry ground to 
attach itself to? The evidence points to a larger quantity of 
water in all our rivers and swamps five hundred or a thousand 
years ago than at present, and it is certainly improbable that 
the great swamps of the southern states could have been dry 
at any time during the period that the Cypress has occupied 
its present territory. Seedlings do not now appear among the 
old trees growing in the wet swamps and ponds, and they 
are only found on the margins of swamps in comparatively 
dry ground. Professor Shaler’s hypothesis that the great trees 
in deep water have grown from branches blown down from 
neighboring trees, and rooted inthe mud, is hardly consistent 
with the manner of growth of coniferous trees, and some 
other solution of this phenomenon must be sought for. 

The vast size and beauty of this tree, the great age to 
which it attains, the peculiarities of its growth, the value of 
the material which it supplies to man, and its commercial 
importance, are not more interesting than its history. Like its 
near relatives, the California Sequoias, Taxodium, represented 
now only by our southern tree of comparatively restricted 
range, and by a very similar species in China (Glypiostrobus 
or Zaxodium Sinense), once played a much more important 
part in covering the surface of the northern hemisphere than 
it does in these days. For in latest tertiary times just preced- 
ing the glaciation of the northern hemisphere, our Taxodium, 
with Sequoias and various Ginkgos, grew in Greenland and in 
Spitzenburg, and then was widely spread through North 
America and Europe, where grew, too,aGlyptostrobus almost 
identical with the existing Chinese tree. The coming of the 
ice drove all these trees out of Europe entirely, and forced 
Taxodium into what is now our southern states, and on to the 
highlands of Mexico, where the survivors of this once mighty 
race, barely altered by their new environments, now find 
their only abiding place. 


The Art of Gardening—An Historical Sketch. 
XVI.—Medizval Europe. 


\\yiy ees barbarian hordes from beyond the Rhine began to 
spread over the lands where Rome had ruled, first the 
isolated country-seat and then the suburban villa was aban- 
doned, all classes seeking refuge within the walls of towns. 
Once deprived of constant skillful attention, the gardens of 
the Romans gradually decayed. ‘‘ The walks were overgrown 
first with grass, then with bushes and then with forest trees, 
and on the former beds and playgrounds the shepherd pas- 
tured his flocks.””* Yet we must not think of the ruin as 
immediate or complete. Even a Goth or a Vandal could ap- 
preciate the charms of an Italian country home, if he lacked 
the power to preserve them in perfection. We read of Theo- 
doric restoring and improving the imperial gardens at 
Ravenna, and of Totila (Strange conjunction!) inhabiting 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli ; and a story is told of some Christian- 
ized Goth who diversified his clipped Box-trees by causing 
some of them to be cut into the shape of the cross. When, 
in the sixth century, the troops of Belisarius entered Grasse, 
about fifty miles from Carthage, they found a palace of the 
Vandal kings and countless villas, surrounded by gardens 
“which might deserve the Persian name of Paradise,” and 
which Procopius declared were finer than any he had seen in 
the East or the West. Of course they were an inheritance 
from the Roman colonists whom the Vandals had dispossessed 
three centuries before. Even at the dawn of the Renaissance 
there were traces of ancient gardens still to be found in vari- 
ous parts of Italy and southern France which, together with 
the descriptions that Pliny and others had bequeathed, greatly 
influenced the re-birth of the art of ornamental gardening. 

In the north, however, Roman relics perished more quickly 
and there was small effort made to replace them. Almostthe 
only gardeners of the early medizeval world were the monks, 
who, within the walls of their great establishments, cultivated 


* Jaeger: “ Gartenkunst und Gaerten.” 
+ Gibbon; “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”’ chap, xli, 
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fruit-trees and trellised vines on an extensive scale, had flower 
gardens with intersecting walks and rectangular beds, and 
brought the water they needed in canals of masonry or wood.* 
Sometimes a special part of the monastic garden was set 
apart for medicinal herbs, and here we see the germ of the 
scientific botanical collections of later days. The Benedictines 
were particularly devoted to all works of cultivation, and even 
into England, where the heathen Angles and Saxons had ob- 

' literated even the memory of the horticulturist from imperial 
Rome, these new emissaries of the now papal city soon 
brought again a knowledge of useful plants and flowers. 

The medieval burgher had at first but little chance to de- 
velop a love for gardens, yet as soon as he attained to any 
degree of comfort—in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 
his house usually had a small garden in the rear. The noble, 
during the more unsettled centuries when he was forced to 
be constantly on the watch for enemies, perched on a hill- 
/top or sequestered in an inaccessible glen, had no garden 
except his court-yard, where, in Germany at least, a great 
Oak or Linden usually rose among the little flower-beds. 
The crusades introduced him to some acquaintance with 
exotic plants, and then Oleanders, Pomegranates and other 
ornamental shrubs in pots often stood beside his door. In 
France the late-medizval chateau always had a garden witha 
turfed lawn, vine-clad arbors, parterres chiefly filled with 
Roses, an orchard, a vineyard and a fountain if possible.t In 
England, a writer of the twelfth century, Alexander Neckham, 
describing a baronial garden, corroborates the belief that ‘at 
the outset it corresponded to our kitchen-garden,” yet sug- 
gests ‘‘a certain share of taste in arranging the herbs, plants 
and fruit-trees.”{ When Fitzstephen’s “‘ Chronicle” says of 
London, at the same period: ‘Adjoining to the buildings of 
that city all round lie the gardens of the citizens who dwell in 
the suburbs, which are well furnished with trees, are spacious 
and beautiful,” we can understand nothing more than kitchen- 

ardens ; and even these must have been devoted chiefly to 

ruits, tubers and herbs, for scarcely any green vegetables 
were consumed in England before the time of Henry VIII. 

Even kings and princes long lived between walls, and prided 
themselves upon gardens which to-day would seem ludi- 
crously small and poor. They make a great feature in the 
writings of the time, but seldom were more than walled en- 
closures, with clipped trees forming arbors and connecting 
covered walks, a fountain or canal, formal flower-beds, and 
stiff little shrubberies. Childebert, in the sixth century, laid 
out a Rose-garden for his wife in Paris, probably near the 
present Hotel de Cluny, where the ruins of Roman baths still 
remain,? built terraces and grafted his fruit-trees with his own 
hand. Charlemagne is considered the first real patron of hor- 
ticulture, and full lists are still extant of the plants with which 
he adorned his palace-gardens at Ingelheim and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. But it is impossible to gain an idea of his work con- 
sidered from the point of view of art, nor can we discover just 
what was the aspect of the place in the great Dominican con- 
vent at Cologne, where, centuries later (in the month of 
January, 1247), Albertus Magnus entertained the King of Hol- 
land ‘‘in pleasant warmth amid fruit-trees and blossoming 
plants.” Some sort of forcing-house is, of course, implied, 
and therefore the great schoolman is often cited as the re- 
storer of the long-forgotten art of cultivation under glass, 
Indeed, his skill in this direction is said to have been one of 
the reasons why he was accused of witchcraft. 

In this same thirteenth century St. Louis laid out the end of 
an island in the Seine at Paris as a garden; and Frederick II. 
of Germany, wishing to reproduce the delights of his Sicilian 
home, constructed a garden at Nuremberg which was com- 
pared to the hanging-gardens of Babylon because it had ter- 
races supported by arches. Another Parisian garden, large 
for the time, lay between the Louvre and the church of St. 
Germain des Prés.|| But more remarkable was the garden of 
the Hotel St. Paul, which covered twenty arpents of ground, 
and which Charles V. filled with all manner of living curiosi- 
ties, especially prizing his cages of parrots. A labyrinth of 
clipped trees was its chief feature, but when Paris fell into the 


* Viollet-le-Duc. 

t Viollet-le-Duc. 

+ W. C. Hazlitt: ‘‘ Gleanings in Old Garden Literature.” 

§ André ; ‘‘ L’art des Jardins.” 

es euer Demin in‘ Studien ueber die bildende Kuenste und Kunsthandwerke,” 
says that the banqueting-hall was encircled by fruit-trees, that the tables were 


decorated with Roses, and Almond and Vine-branches, and that a Vine-arbor 
spread above the seat of the King. 


‘Dictionnaire de l’architecture.—Jardins.” 


| In Alphand’s “L’art des Jardins” there is a picture taken from a fourteenth- 
century tapestry, which represents the regular rows of trees with which this gar- 
den was planted, and a parterre in which intricate patterns were constructed with 
low clipped Box-hed ges. 
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hands of the English this was removed by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and the spot planted with Elms. In all descriptions of 
similar spots we read of cages for animals, aviaries, fish-ponds 
and arbors, which by their names recall the features of a 
Roman villa-garden, but were very different in size and artistic 
value. How small and simple were the finest of the early 
northern pleasure-grounds may be read in the enthusiasm of 
the Crusaders over every garden which they saw in Asia, or 
even in the south of Europe. Nor did later centuries improve 
upon them much until the Italian Renaissance spread its 
influence over the whole of Europe. Even in the fifteenth 
century, a garden which Philip the Good, of Burgundy, laid 
out at Hesdin, in Flanders, gained its fame from the puerile 
surprises and mechanical toys with which it delighted the fan- 
tastic taste of the time. Of course, however, shade-trees as 
well as the features already mentioned were always prized, and 
an old historian mentions the pleasure he felt at seeing 5,913 
Elms brought with their roots by water to Paris.* The early 
kings of France had country-houses in the vicinity of their 
capital, but sought them for the pleasures of the chase, not of 
the garden. 

The true successors of the Roman artists during the me- 
dizeval period were first, the builders of the new Rome which 
rose beside the Bosphorus, and then the Moslem conquerors 
who, between the seventh and the fourteenth centuries, spread 
themselves over so vast a portion of the Mediterranean lands. 

Constantine and his immediate successors imitated in their 
capital not only the buildings but the pleasure-grounds which 
they had left beside the Tiber, and Justinian, in the sixth cen- 
tury, greatly improved upon their work. Many of the twenty- 
five churches which he built in the city and its suburbs were 
placed amid beautiful groves, and on the Asiatic shore, near 
Chalcedon, he laid out splendid gardens around the summer 
residence of Theodora, which were praised by the poets of the 
age for ‘their rare alliance of nature and art.’’+ 

‘By the ninth century generations of luxurious emperors had 
given the great palace at Constantinople a size, a splendor and 
a variety which the occidental imagination can hardly realize. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself wrote a description of it. 
We cannot restore its arrangement from his words, but we 
learn that it was a vast aggregate of buildings and gardens 
with colonnades, avenues, fountains, basins and parterres ; 
that one garden, laid out in terraces, overlooked a great race- 
course; and that another, the central feature of which was the 
famous banqueting-hall called the ‘‘Chrysotriclinium,” con- 
tained seven peristyles and eight court-yards planted with 
Plane-trees. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

New York. 


Holiday Notes in Southern France and Northern 
Italy.—1X. 

T is a difficult task to write an account of such a garden 
as that of Mr. Hanbury. I find a pocketbook half full 

of notes taken there, and I have been making selec- 
tions from these and again going through these selections 
a second or third time in order to keep my account within 
reasonable bounds. Readers may form some idea of the 
extent of the collections at La Mortola when it is stated that 
the ‘‘ Alphabetical Catalogue of Plants growing in the open air 
in the garden of Thomas Hanbury, F.L.S.,” occupies sixty 
quarto pages; at the end of this catalogue the plants are 
arranged geographically—that is to say, alphabetically under 
each country. A mere glance through this portion shows at 
once how much each part of the world contributes to the 
gardens of the Palazzo Orengo. A Systematic Catalogue— 
published like the last‘in 1889—has the plants arranged in 
families, and so without trouble the relative importance—in 
numbers—of the various natural orders can be readily ascer- 


‘tained. Both lists give, after name of plant, references to 


either descriptions or figure, the time of flowering at La Mor- 
tola and the native country of the species. 

Winter or early spring is the best time to see this garden; 
then, I have no doubt, the words of Mr. Hanbury’s gardeners, 
Signori Villa and Verri—both men who not only know plants, 
but love them—would be doubly true. Whilst wandering 
from one surprise to another my companion and myself fre- 
quently expressed our astonishment and admiration, until at 
last our courteous conductors remarked, ‘‘ At this season the 
place is not such great things, but come in winter or spring 
and you would at once call it an earthly paradise.” In its issue 
of February 2oth, 1886, the Gardeners’ Chronicle contains a 
list of plants in flower on February 2d at La Mortola; the list 
contained the names of upward of five hundred species. — 


* Sauval, quoted by André: “ L’art des Jardins.” 
t Gibbon. 
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A few data summarized from the catalogues mentioned 
will give some’ idea of the extent and interest of Mr. Han- 
bury’s collections. There are fifty-one Agaves, sixty-nine 
Opuntias, thirty-nine Cereus, as many Mamillarias, forty 
Aloes, twenty-seven Stapelias and nearly a hundred Mesem- 
bryanthemums. To go on counting would be a somewhat 
tedious task for the writer, and the results of his efforts, if 
published to any extent, would probably prove as tedious to 
the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST; I therefore drop statis- 
tics with the remark that Acacia occupies a page and a half 
and Solanum nearly a page of the catalogue. . 

Of course all the Palms mentioned in previous series of 
notes, and many others besides, are to be seen at La Mortola, 
but the general collections of plants are too vast to allow 
space for large masses of each species. The most attractive 
member of the genus Phcenix—I am speaking of those culti- 
vated in the open ground along the Riviera—is P. Canariensis ; 
it is a quick grower, and is now grown in enormous num- 
bers. Instead of having somewhat scattered glaucous pinne 
and rather stiff habit like the common Date Palm, it has more 
numerous glossy bright green pinne and a graceful habit. 
There seems to have been some doubt always as to the origin 
of this species until Dr. Christ, of Basle, who studied some 
year or two ago the flora of the Canary Islands on the 
spot, found localities in which truly wild colonies of the 
Phoenix were growing ; other evidence of an historical nature 
collected by Dr. Christ, and his companion, Dr. Bolle, furnishes 
additional proof that this handsome Palm is really a native of 
the Canary Islands. Altogether forty-four Palm-names figure 
in Mr. Hanbury’s catalogue—some of these, however, will 
have to be reduced when the plants flower and fruit. 

I select a small proportion of the plants in flower at the 
time of our visit: Zecoma stans and T. capensis, the former 
with yellow, the latter with scarlet flowers—both splendid 
bushes. Carica Cundinamarcensis was both in flower and 
fruit. Statice rosea, a south African plant with charming, 
rose colored blossoms, was represented by a big, dense bush 
clothed with flowers ; under cultivation in England it is rarely 
satisfactory. Russellia juncea and Plumbago Capensis gave an 
abundance of blossom, and in one or two spots the splendid 
blue trumpets of Jpomea Learii formed quite a dazzling 
sheet of color; never under glass in England had my com- 
panion or myself seen this climber to such advantage. Correa 
cardinalis, the most beautiful member of this Australian 
genus, was noted as especially attractive; not far from it 
another Australian plant, Pimelea decussata, was also in 
flower. Jochroma Tonellianum, with purple blossoms; J. 
coccineum, with scarlet ones, and the Humming-bird’s Trum- 
pet, Zauschneria Californica, made an attractive trio. The 
huge, white flowers of Cereus MNapoleonis were especially 
striking, and on a ‘“‘pergola,” or wallc with a sort of flat, trel- 
lised roof clothed with a bewildering array of climbers Passz- 
Jlora Decaisneana, with its large, handsome flowers—in form 
and color not unlike those of P. alata and P. guadrangularis 
--was very conspicuous. On the low stone wall on one 
side of this walk numerous species of Begonia, Aschynan- 
thus, many Bromelias—some of these in flower—Cyfripe- 
dium insigne, etc., flourished in the shade. 

Mr. Hanbury has paid special attention to economic, par- 
ticularly medicinal, plants. As most of these, however, are 
not of value from an ornamental standpoint, I pass them over. 
A large collection of Orange-trees, etc., gathered together 
from all parts of the world where Oranges are cultivated, 
affords means for studying and comparing the various forms 
of this puzzling family which donot occurin everycountry. A 
large bush or smal! tree of the curious Chilian Qudllaja Safpo- 
narta was laden with its woody carpels, which, at first sight, 
by no means recall the order Rosacez, to which the plant 
belongs. The thick bark is rich in saponin, which can be pro- 
cured from it purer and more plentifully than from any other 
source; up to the present the principal use has been in wash- 
ing and cleansing fine stuffs and tissues; but recently, how- 
ever, the discovery of the action of saponin or a decoction or 
infusion of Quillaja bark on hydrocarbon oils, has opened out 
great possibilities for its use. Such extremely inflanymable 
oils as benzoline—the dangerous character of which rendered 
the utmost care necessary in packing, carrying, etc.—can now 
be solidified and shipped with little danger or trouble—the 
liquid condition being readily restored on arrival by the 
addition of a small quantity of citric acid. 

A covered way clothed with Ephedra altissima, a member 
of the order Guetacee, a family nearly allied to the conifers, 
was gay with the numberless coral-red fruits which weighed 
down the green, leafless, twiggy branches. Probably the Kaffir 
Plum or Kei Apple, of south Africa, fruited for the first time 
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in Europe in Mr. Hanbury’s garden some years ago. At the 
time of our visit the tree was laden with its yellow plum-like 
fruits, somewhat acid in taste and astringent in character. 
One of the most beautiful of all the fruiting herbaceous plants 
was a Solanum received from Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co., 
under the name of S. ciliatum macrocarpum. It had a spiny 
stem and leaves, and spreading branches borne down by the 
weight of the large, bright vermilion-red fruits ; on compar- 
ing with herbarium specimens it appears to be identical with 
the Brazilian S. aculeatissimum. 

A south African plant, a composite from the Karroo region, 
though not in flower at the time of our visit, is interesting on 
account of its having, more than any other at La Mortola, 
won the admiration of Queen Victoria when she visited Mr. 
Hanbury’s garden in March, 1882. The plant in question, 
Pteronta incana, forms a dense, twiggy shrub, and has small, 
ashy gray leaves. The pretty yellow flower-heads so 
charmed the Queen that she took away with her a quantity of 
the flower-laden branches. Since then the species has been 
called in the neighborhood, ‘‘La pianta della reina”—the 


_ Queen's plant. 


At Mentone, which is so near La Mortola that the climate of 
the two places must be almost alike, the mean temperature of 
November is fifty-four degrees Fahr., December forty de- 
grees, February forty-nine degrees, and March fifty-three 
degrees. Nearly the whole of the annual rainfall takes place 
during the winter and spring months ; during summer only 
an occasional thunder-storm comes to moisten the thirsty 
ground. The storing of water, therefore, for use during the 
hot, dry summer months is an absolute necessity, and entails 


much labor and expense. George Nicholson. 
Kew. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Viburnum pauciflorum. 


HIS pretty species, which attains a height of three or 
four feet only, might be described as a dwarf V. 
Opulus, with small cymes, terminating short, two-leaved, 
lateral branches, and without the showy neutral ray flow- 
ers of that species. It is a widely distributed northern 
plant, inhabiting cold, moist woods from Labrador to 
Alaska, extending south to the high mountains of northern 
New England, the Saskatchewan country, Washington, and 
to the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. Viburnum pauciflorum 
has recently been introduced into the Arnold Arboretum, 
where it has not, however, flowered. The small figure of 
a flowering branch from Alaska is Regel and Herder’s 
“Plante Raddiane” (iii. 4 1, p. 3), is the only one pub- 
lished previously to our illustration upon page 5, drawn 
by Mr. Faxon from specimens gathered among the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. Cisse 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


“fabs year 1889 is practically over, so far as public horticul- 

ture is concerned. Exhibitions are at an end, the final 
periodical meeting has been held, and the only remaining 
attraction is a public dinner or so, at which hand-shaking and 
general back-patting will be in order. English horticulturists 
appear to be cultivating a love for public dinners in connec- 
tion with their clubs, societies and shows; at any rate, they 
are much more frequent in recent years than they were 
formerly. 

Next week I hope to be able to notice the principal addi- 
tions that have been made this year to the list of good garden 
plants in England. Speaking from memory,I do not think 
there is anything remarkable to record in the way of new in- 
troductions. On the other hand, some very fine hybrids, 
crosses and varieties of garden origin have been added. Col- 
lectors confine their work chiefly to Orchids, so that compara- 
tively little is to be expected from them. Hybridization is the 
great attraction of the time, and almost every man who has a 
garden tries his hand at crossing one plant with another, in 
the hope of getting something startling. 

The last of this year’s bi-monthly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was held on Tuesday, December toth. 
Circumstances are totally against anything approaching a suc- 
cessful exhibition, or even a good muster of fellows in the 
middle of December. Despite this there were several exhibits 
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of more than’ average interest, and others which were worth 
_ going tosee. Orchids were represented, first, by a basket of 
_ choice plants from Messrs. F. Sander & Co., amongst which 
were Odontoglossum Wattianum, the new species noted in my 
last letter: Itis not bright in color, nor uncommon in form, 
and may be called a mixture of O. luteofpurpureum and O. 
Sanderianum. Another plant shown as new, and named 
_ Cattleya O Brieniana, is a variety of C. Loddigesii with the 
petals slightly broader and less curved. Dendrobium Slatter- 
zanum is a good yariety of D. bigibbum, very dark in color, 
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spikes with 346 expanded flowers upon them. It would be 
difficult to surpass this Masdevallia as a free flowering, easily 
grown plant, but the specimen shown was a surprise even to 
those who know the good qualities of the species. Mr. 


Hodgson had grown this specimen from a tiny plant with two 
leaves, which he purchased for a guinea fifteen years ago. 
Celia bella is a Mexican Orchid which is not common in 
cultivation, but a plant of it shown by Mr. Malcolm Cook was 
ornamental enough to attract attention. 
of flowers, each spike with from 


It bore ejght spikes 
four to six expanded 


: Fig. r—Viburnum pauciflorum.—See page 4. 


_ the lower part of the lip being’ of a deep maroon ; the middle 
lobe of this organ is also longer than in D. dzgiébum. Some 
_ persons who saw it were inclined to call it a variety of D. 
; Phalenopsis, and thought it might be a connecting link be- 
_ tween that species and D. digibbum. Whatever its affinity, 
_ D2. Slatterianum is a pretty addition to the Australian Den- 
drobiums. <Aérides Savageanum is a small flowered addition 
to the numerous, and, as a rule, handsome-flowered group of 
species represented by A. odoratum. 
Masdevallia Tovarensis was exhibited in superb condition, 
the plant bearing 255 leaves, all perfectly healthy, and 162 


blooms, which were two inches long, tubular, the segments 
spreading, recurved near the apex, and colored white with 
crimson lips; the lip is triangular and sulphur yellow in 
color. Ccelia is a genus of some four or five species, three 
of which are in cultivation at Kew, but only C. éed/a is hand- 
some enough to rank with garden Orchids. It has been in 
cultivation many years, and used to be known as Béifrenaria 
bella, There is a figure of it in the Botanical Magazine, ¢. 
6628. 

Cypripedium Niobe, a hybrid whose parents are C. Fairrea- 
mum and C. Spicerianum, is one of the most charming of the 
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smaller hybrid kinds of Cypripedium, combining, as it does, 
the characters of two of the best species in the genus. The 
dorsal sepal is broad and recurved as in C. Sficerianum, but 
greener at the base and veined with purple. The petals are 
wavy, curved as in C. /aivreanum, deep green and bronze, 
the lip being small and greenish. Three plants of it in flower 
were shown by Messrs. Veitch, who raised it, and to whom a 
first-class certificate was awarded for it. 

Other hybrids shown were T. B. Haywood (from C 
Druryiand C. superbiens), C. Galatea major (from C. Chantini 
and C. Harrisianum), C. Leeanum and C. Lathamianum. 

Cattleya Pallas, a hybrid raised from C. Dowtana and 
Lelia crispa, was also certificated, but its only good point was 
the color of the lip. In attractiveness the flowers were inte- 
rior to those of a good form of either parent. C. Dowd¢ana has 
had little influence either on the color or form of the flowers. 
Vanda Amesiana, with a strong spike of flowers, was shown 
by Lord Rothschild. Apparently there is some variety of 
color amongst the plants of this Orchid ; some of them being 
inferior to others in the depth and clearness of the purple on 
the labellum. 

Mr. Cannell showed a stand of cut flowers of Zonale Pelar- 
goniums, for the cultivation of which he is famous. In Eng- 
land, and especially in the neighborhood of London, it 
requires considerable care and skill to bloom these plants 
well in December. When grown as Mr. Cannell grows them, 
with enormous trusses of flowers full of substance and clear 
in color, they are of the greatest value in winter. The best of 
those shown were the following: White flowered kinds, 
Swanley White and Amy Ampheet; pink, Mrs. D. Saunders 
and Mr. Wildsmith ; pale blush, Stella and Massey ; salmon, 
Souvenir de Mirande ; scarlet, Hyacinth and Brilliant; purple 
or magenta, Dr. Tucker and R. Dean. I mention these be- 
cause I do not think it possible to find better kinds amongst 
the many large-flowered Pelargoniums now grown. There 
are a few ardent admirers of these plants, conspicuous 
amongst them being Mr. Chamberlain, who devotes a large 
house to them in winter, and delights in their flowers as 
much as he does in Orchids. Mr. Cannell also showed flowers 
of Chrysanthemum Mrs, E. W. Clark, a child of America, I 
believe, and remarkable for its fragrance. It is a large flow- 
ered incurved Japanese kind, colored deep purplish magenta, 
and not very attractive. Crimson and Gold was another of 
Mr. Cannell’s Chrysanthemums. It is one of the so-called 
single flowered section, and has a large, dark yellow disc with 
crimson ray florets flaked with yellow. 

Some well flowered panfuls of the pretty, snow white 
Narcissus monophyllus came from Mr. Ware, of Tottenham. 
A few years ago this plant was extremely rare in cultivation, 
and was very difficult to manage. Now, however, it is easy to 
grow and flowers if only the bulbs are kept quite dry and baked 
in full sunshine all summer. Itis a native of Algeria, where 
it occurs in abundance. Newly imported bulbs always flower 
with us in December, but after a year’s cultivation in England 
they do not come into bloom before February. It may not be 
known to every one that VV. monophyllus, sometimes called 
Bulbocodium monophyllum, has short, rush-like leaves, and pure 
white, hoop-petticoat-like flowers, in form like those of the 
well known V. Bulbocodium. The flowers remain fresh a month 
or more. One of the most striking of the exhibits was the 
Carnation Winter Cheer, the plants being less than two feet in 
height in perfect health, and covered with large full flowers, 
two and a half inches across, of the brightest crimson color. 
It would be difficult to finda better winter-flowering Carnation 
than this, and I am told it is one of the very easiest to grow. 

The most attractive among the flowering plants in our 
stoves at the present time are /fomea Horsfallig, with its vari- 
ety, Briggsiz, and the closely allied species, 7. ternatea. The 
first named extends over half the roof of the stove, its many 
shoots hanging down or festooned from pillar to pillar, and 
crowded with large clusters of rich, deep crimson, cup-like 
flowers. It has been beautiful fora month or more and will 
continue so at least as long again. The variety Briggszz has 
paler and slightly smaller foliage and rosy red flowers, whilst 
I. ternatea has flowers as large as those of the Morning Glory 
and as purea white. We miss this year another beautiful 
flowered species of Ipomcea, that is, /. rubro-cerulea, a stove 
annual, which may be grown so as to bloom in midwinter. 
Treated liberally, it covers a large space in a short time, and 
in winter its shoots are wreathed in large, flat-limbed flowers 
of the purest china blue, fading to mauve. That remarkable 
species, the Moon Flower of the tropics (1. Bona-nox), whose 
great white flowers expand onlyat dusk and close at sunrise, has 
also been flowering here for some time. I measured a flower 
lately, and it was exactly six inches across. 


- are strained out and rinsed in fresh water. 
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Kalanchoe carnea.—\ am afraid that this new introduction 
has been somewhat overrated ; at all events, none of the ex- 
amples I have seen this year are sufficiently attractive to rank 
among good conservatory winter flowering plants. ‘The habit 
is erect, branching, about two feet high, the leaves coarse and 
soft, and the terminal heads of flower, whilst large and full 
enough, are too undecided in color, being neither white nor 
rosy, but a dull milky color. With good cultivation and selec- 
tion there may be something of value got out of this plant, 
but the type does not please. It was introduced last year from 
south Africa, and received a first-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Begonia geranioides is one of the 
most charming of late or winter flowering species. It is de- 
ciduous, about a foot high, and produces numerous erect 
peduncles of elegant pure white flowers. A group composed of 
three dozen or so plants of this species, BL. Socotrana and 
the variety John Heal, mixed together, is one of the most 
charming pictures one could desire to see in November or 
December. 2. gerantotdes is a native of the Cape. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Sowing Seed. 


HERE are few good sowers of seeds. To buy seeds and to 
cover them with earth comprise the suin of practice with 
many people, and failure to get the most from seeds means 
more than the loss of the seeds themselves, for it is indication 
of general incompetence or shiftlessness. To sow well is the 
first operation to acquire in gardening; propagation by cut- 
tings is the second. 

Two or three general rules are fully as important as many 
of the explicit instructions: 1. Do not be ina hurry. In all 
my teaching how to sow it is necessary to make this the im- 
portant point. It means taking an abundance of time to pre- 
pare soil and to provide proper conditions. Ten seeds well 
sown are more valuable than fifty half sown, and, asa rule, 
the more valuable the plants to be grown the more imperative 
is this rule. 2. Avoid short-cuts which are wholly artificial. 
In all the long catalogue of compounds devised to hasten 
germination, I do not know one which is worth its cost or 
trouble. It is always legitimate to hasten germination, but it 
must be done by perfecting natural or normal conditions. 
3. In cases of doubt as to the proper method of handling rare 
or choice seeds, sow in installments, at intervals. This means 
experiment. With practice comes an almost intuitive faculty 
to determine at once what are the proper methods of dealing 
with seeds with which we have never had experience. But 
until this faculty comes, safety demands caution. And some 
people never acquire the faculty. The gardeners of my 
acquaintance are comparatively few to whom I would entrust 
an entire sample of strange seeds from another region; not 
because I could do better with them, but I can learn from a 
few how to handle many. I once failed completely in an at- 
tempt to grow weak seeds of a couple of species, although the ~ 
year after, profiting by failure, I secured an abundance of fine 
plants from the same samples. 

Seed-sowing comprises three distinct subjects: 1. Selection 
of the seed.. 2. Treatment of the seed preparatory to sowing. 
3. The sowing itself. In the first division are to be considered 
all those questions concerning the age of the seed, the con- 
dition of the parent plant, weight, color, and so on. These 
matters are too extensive for discussion here. The remaining 
points may be considered. 

TREATMENT PREPARATORY TO SOWING.—There are many 
kinds of seeds which demand some particular treatment before 
sowing. These are seeds of most fruit plants, nuts and bony 
seeds, and various sorts of pulpy fruits. The pulp of fleshy 
seeds and fruits should be removed before seeds are sown. 
The pulp is usually removed by maceration. The berries of 
Red Cedar, Raspberries, Cranberries and the like are mashed 
or bruised and placed in water until the coverings become 
soft. This occurs in a few days in such soft fruits as Rasp- 
berries and Blackberries. The pulp rises and the seeds settle, 
and it often becomes an easy matter to separate them; or, if 
the pulp still adheres to the seeds after a short period of 
maceration, itmay be cut by the addition of a half stick of 
caustic potash to a pail of water. The seeds are allowed to re- 
main in the potash water but a few hours at most, when they 
They are then 
spread upon tables to dry. Sometimes I remove the pulp by 
rubbing the seeds in sharp sand. The fruits are buried in 
clean, sharp sand until the fleshy portions become nearly dry, 
when the whole mass is rubbed through the hands until the 
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Fig. 2.—A Cypress Swamp in Southern Indiana.—See page 


seeds are liberated. It is often impossible to separate the 
seeds from the fragments of pulp and the particles of sand, 
nor is it necessary to do so. I sow sand, pulp, seeds and all, 
in many cases. In the case of rare seeds, however, I manage, 
by sifting the sand before it is used, to sift out the seeds with 
tolerable accuracy. In all.cases in which the seeds are few 
and valuable, I should prefer to rub them out rather than to 
macerate them. There are some seeds which are injured by 
maceration, unless the operation is expeditious. 

All seeds with bony coverings, such as nuts, pits and the 
like, should be procured as soon after maturity as possible, 
and put in stratification during the winter. This operation 
consists in burying seeds in layers of clear sand and ex- 
posing them to the weather of winter. A layer of sand an 
inch or two deep is placed in the bottom of a pot or box, and 
alternate layers of seeds and sand are added until the pot is 
full. The pot is now buried a foot or so below the surface in 
a sandy and well drained soil, or it is placed in a partially pro- 
tected pit. This prevents the seeds from becoming hard and 
dry, and the freezing and thawing, with a little variation in 
moisture, soften or rupture the integuments. It is a popular 
notion that freezing is necessary to the germination of Peach- 
pits and similarseeds, but this is an error. Freezing hastens ger- 
mination by hastening the rupture of integuments, but artificial 
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cracking is as good. It usually happens, 
however, that buried pits, even though 
not split by frost, germinate better than 
those stored ina building and cracked by 
hand, but this is due to the fact that the 
buried seeds have not been allowed to 
become dry and hard. There are certain 
seeds and fruits which demand particu- 
lar methods of handling for purposes of 
convenience. I stratify walnuts and but- 
ternuts by heaping them into a pile out- 
of-doors, mixing in sand and leaves. 
Acorns are simply kept in boxes of 
moist leaves. If the seeds are small and 
few, I place them between layers of thin 
muslin before stratifying them. They are 
then easily separated from the sand. 

Stratification and sowing may some- 
times be combined. If the ground is well 
drained and well prepared, seeds of Ap- 
ples, Pears and berries may be sown in 
the fall, where they are to grow, with good 
success. I rarely have good success with 
Apple and similar seeds purchased of 
seedsmen. The seeds have been so 
thoroughly dried that they are often past 
recovery. The best practice in such 
cases, probably, is to soak the seeds afew 
days, exposing them to a few sharp frosts. 
It fruit seeds are to be transported they 
should be packed in some material which 
will preserve tolerable uniformity of 
moisture. Pear-seeds which I have im- 
ported from France, packed in powdered 
charcoal, have germinated speedily. 

Many hard seeds do not gérminate the 
first year, even with the best treatment. 
The seeds of Thorns and other wild fruits 
belong to this category, and even the 
seeds of many herbaceous plants behave 
similarly. Sedges often require two years 
in which to germinate, and it is unusual 
for seeds of the wild perennials to germi- 
nate until the following spring, even if 
they are sown as soon as they are ripe. 
All that can be done with such seeds is 
to sow them in permanent beds and keep 
the land clean until the plants appear. I 
preter to sow rare seeds in pots. The 
pots are then plunged in earth in a cold 
trame, which is placed on the north side 
of a building or in such a position as to 
be partially screened from the sun. The 
frame is then covered with a sash, or, 
better, with plant-bed cloth. About roo pots 
of seeds of Sedges and other wild herbs 
were sown here last spring, and at the 
present time less than one-fourth of the 
kinds have germinated. The pots in 
which plants have appeared will be 
plunged ina pit in order that the roots 
may not freeze dry, and the remainder will remain for a year 
or two until germination takes place. : 

MANNER OF SOWING.—Only general hints can be given as to 
the manner of sowing. Explicit instructions must come with 
instruction for the cultivation of the particular species. Much 
has been said concerning the depth of sowing, and rules drawn 
from the size of the seed have been made ; but arbitrary in- 
struction cannot be given. In houses where uniformity of 
moisture can be maintained, people sow too deep oftener than 
too shallow. Simply covering the seeds with soil enough to 
hold moisture is sufficient in most cases, and seeds thus 
planted are not liable to rot or to be delayed by too much 
water. The condition of the soil as concerns moisture must 
always determine the depth of planting in the field also. Plant 
deep in dry soils and shallow in moist soils. In other words, 
plant just deep enough to ensure uniformity of moisture. 

In fact, the commonest cause of failure in seed-sowing is too 
much moisture. This is particularly true in the case of old 
and weak seeds, which are quickly killed by much wetting. 
Seeds from remote parts of the world, or which, I have reason 
to suppose, possess low vitality, are never watered directly, 
They are sown ina pot, and this pot is set inside a larger one, 
and the intermediate space is filled with sphagnum or packing 
moss. The water is applied to the moss, and it passes through 
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the inner pot and into the soil. The seeds of two species of 
Capsicum, injured by too great heat in drying, failed com- 
pletely in 1888 when sown in pots and watered in the ordinary 
manner; but this year seeds from the same saving were sown 
in the way described, and all, or nearly all, sprouted quickly. 
Thomas Andrew Knight used to sow rare seeds by simply 
placing them between dry sods from an old pasture. But any 
method which ensures uniformity of moisture, and a small 
amount of it, will give success. Recent tests conducted in our 
houses show conclusively that seeds usually receive too much 
water.* There is even danger, as we have sometimes found, 
of keeping the soil too wet through the use of the sphagnum 
process outlined above. 

So I repeat that the most important point in sowing is the 
relation of the seed to moisture. I prefer to sow shallow, and 
then to pack the earth to retain moisture, or if the earth is 
liable to bake, I coverit lightly with leaves or fine litter, or with 
boards. Very smailseeds lsow upon thesurtace of well prepared 
soil,and then sprinklea very little fine soil overand among them; 
then I cover.with paper, or with a board or something to prevent 
excessive evaporation. [rarely expose the pots or boxes of such 
seeds to the light, forthe heat of the sunlightaccelerates evapora- 
tion. It is largely the uniformity in moisture which causes the 
results of seed tests to read higher than the results of actual 
sowings in the field. Eight experiments to determine the per- 
centage of variation between tests made in the house and sow- 
ings made in the field, with seeds from the same packets, gave 
the following differences: Pea, 1-1 per cent.; Endive, 17.5; To- 
mato, 25.5; Celery, 30; Onion, 32; Carrots, 42.5 and 50.5; Tur- 
nip, 57-5. These remarkable variations were almost wholly due 
probably to variations in moisture in the field sowings, and 
yet the soil in which the sowings were made happened to be 


unusually and uniformly moist for a light soil. .. 
Cornell University. q 2 TS Te Batley. 


Stove Plants in Flower. 


AMOMUM MAGNIFICUM.—Amomum is a large genus of tropi- 
cal Gingerworts, and is related to Hedychium, Curcuma, etc. 
Of the fifty species described, that under notice is by far the 
handsomest ; indeed it is the only one which can be con- 
sidered of any horticultural merit. Although introduced into 
England in 1832 by Lord Milton and flowered in his garden at 
Wentworth, it does not appear to have kept a place among 
garden plants. The picturein the Botanical Magazine, ¢. 3192, 
gives a good idea of the remarkable character and beauty of 
this species, and I believe it was on seeing this picture that 
Sir George Macleay, of Pendell Court, one of our most en- 
thusiastic amateur gardeners, procured plants of it from 
Mauritius, where it has become naturalized, having been in- 
troduced from Madagascar, its home. The plant at Pendell 
Court has just flowered, and the inflorescence has been for- 
warded to Kew. In habit and general appearance.A. magni- 
jicum is similar to Alpinia nutans, but the stems attaina 
length oftwelve feet, whilst the lanceolate leaves are two feet 
long, or even more. In Alpinia the flowers. are in terminal 
heads on the leafy stems, but in Amomum they are borne on 
a separate stem orscape, which is leafless and about four feet 
high. The flowers are arranged in a dense conical head, 
which is surrounded by eight or ten large bracts, four inches 
long by two inches wide, rather fleshy, recurved and col- 
ored rich cardinal, the margins being white; in addition to 
these large bracts, each of the hundred or so flowers is over- 
topped by asmaller spathulate, curled bract, similar in color 
to the large ones. The effect of this head is really fine. The 
plant grows in wet places, that at Pendell Court being in the 
corner of a tropical tank on a large mound of mud-like soil. 
It is similarly treated at Kew. For cultivation in large tropical 
stoves, and especially for aquaria, this plant may be specially 
recommended. It has been called Alsinia magnifica and 
Nicolata imperialis. 

RHIPSALIS HOULLETII.—Several good Specimens of this or- 
namental plant are now flowering freely at Kew. The genus 
Rhipsalis is scarcely known in gardens, owing to the smallness 
and lack of ornament in their flowers generally. Botanically, 
however, it is one of the most interesting of the genera in- 
cluded in Cactace@, the great variety in the form and habit of 
the stems of the thirty or so species known being quite ex- 
ceptional. Some resemble Mistletoe, others Marsh Samphire, 
others Mesembryanthemum, others Epiphyllum and so on. A 
collection representative of the most marked species is grown 
at Kew, and it always attracts attention. The genus is also in- 
teresting from the fact of its being the only one among the 
Cactacee tound wild in Africa, Mauritius, Madagascar and Cey- 
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lon, as well as in America. &. Houlletii has long, graceful 
branches, partly round and twig-lilke, partly flattened, as in 
Phyllocactus. It branches freely, and when well treated it 
forms a well furnished, elegant pot-plant. The flowers are 
borne singly in the numerous notches of the flattened portions 
of the branches. They are nearly an inch across, not unlike 
those of a Mamillaria in form, and colored pale creamy yellow, 
They are also fra- 
grant. Under cultivation the plants are about three feet high, 
but in its native haunts it hangs from the trunks of trees to a 
length of many feet. All the Rhipsalis are epiphytic in a state 
of nature, but they thrive when cultivated in pots or baskets in 
a light stove. Flowering in November and December, 2. 
Houlletit is worth growing in every collection of stove plants. 
It is native of Brazil. 
Kew. ’ WW. 


Orchid Notes. y 


Dendrobium formosum.—This is without doubt the finest 
white-flowered Dendrobium yet known, its blooms far sur- 
passing those of its allies, D. Draconis (perhaps better known 
in gardens as LD). eburneum), D. infundibulum and D. Famest- 
anum. It has a wide geographical distribution, being found in 
north-eastern India, Burmah, extending to Moulmein, and it 
grows also along the coasts of the Andaman Islands, and is 
consequently subject to variable climatic conditions. It has 
been over half a century in cultivation, the first plants of it 
having been sent to Chatsworth in 1837 by Gibson, who found 
them on the Khasia Hills. Its first discoverer, however, was 
Roxburgh, who detected it growing in Sylhet five or six years 
earlier. The characteristics of D. formosum are its stoutish 
terete stems, which when young are covered with short 
blackish hairs and furnished with ovate-oblong, deep shining 
green leaves, four or five inches long, and obliquely emargi- 
nate at the apex. The old stems are deeply furrowed, leat- 
less, and often clothed with dull silvery sheaths. From Sep- 
tember to Christmas fascicles (or clusters) of from three to five 
large flowers are produced at the top of the young stems be- 
fore these latter have finished their growth; but it is not un- 
usual, however, to see the old stems also bearing flowers. 
The sepals and petals are pure white, the former being oblong- ~ 
elliptic and keeled behind, the two lower ones connate at 
the base and produced into a spur. The latter are much 
broader and obovate, while the white lip, which, when spread 
out, is rhomboidal retuse, but more or less funnel-shaped in 
its natural position, has a stain of bright orange-yellow on the 
disc, the latter being traversed by five slightly raised and 
asperated keels. 

The variety knownin gardens as D. gigantewm is remarkable 
for the extraordinary. size of the flowers, which are half as 
large again as those of the ordinary type, often measuring 
from four to five inches across. 

Plants of this species may be grown either in pots or bas- 
kets, but the latter are preferable, as, when wires are attached, 
the plants can be hung nearer the glass, and thus obtain a 
clearer light. Plenty of heat and moisture are essential to 
them during the season of growth, and they may be freely 
watered and syringed. The flowers appear on the growing 
stems, and when they have disappeared it is generally a sign 
that growth has almost ceased, and the plants should then 
be placed in a slightly cooler house to rest for two or three 
months, only receiving water at intervals in order to keep the 
growths from shriveling. A compost of rough fibrous peat, 
with a little sphagnum, is very suitable for them. 

St. Albans, England. Fohn Weathers. 


Lelia Crawshayana.—This very rare and interesting Orchid 
is now in flower with us. It is presumed to be a natural hy- 
brid between ZL. anceps and L. albida. 

The inflorescence strongly resembles the former, while the 
vegetative organs are almost identical with those of Z. albida. _ 
It certainly is a great improvementon the latter, while retaining 
all its pleasing Primrose-like fragrance. As is the case with 
most hybrid Orchids, this is a robust grower. The clustered 
bulbs are compressed, pyriform and slightly furrowed, bearing 
one or two lanceolate acute, leathery, deep green leaves. The 
scape proceeding from the top of the bulbs is about eighteen 
inches long, jointed, with sheathing keeled bracts, terminating 
in a cluster of three to four flowers. These are about three 
inches across, with narrow sepals and broader petals of dark 
rose. The narrow three-lobed lip is white, with the side lobes 
tipped with rose, and the anterior one rosy purple. Lines 
of yellow run down the middle of the lip, and the throat is 
streaked with maroon. JZ. Crawshayana was introduced 
six years ago, and but very few plants are yet in cultivation. 
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Lelia Gouldiana, \ike the preceding, is a natural hybrid, 
having for parents ZL. anceps and L. autumnaiis, but it does not 
betray its origin in so marked a degree. Its vegetative organs 
_ vary very little from those of Z. autumnalis, except that the 
_ bulbs are more slender and furrowed. The leaves are long 
and narrow—either one or two ona bulb. The flowers par- 
take of the characters of both parents, but the petals are 
__ broaderthan those of either, more resembling Dawson’s variety 

of L. anceps. The lip is shaped like that of Z. amcepgs, with the 
_ lobes purple-crimson and a bright yellow crest. The sepals 
_ and petals are of a very dark rose, intensified at the tips. The 
_ scape is about eighteen inches long and bears four to six flow- 
ers. Itis avery handsome Orchid, but, unfortunately, it has 
_ inherited the repugnant odor of L. autumnalis. L. Gouldiana 
_ is an American introduction, having been found among a batch 
of Mexican Orchids imported by Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley 
_ three yearsago. Itis now fairly plentiful. Another species 
- of this series has recently flowered in a New York collection, 
_ anditis evidently a hybrid between L. autumnalis and L. albida. 
lam told the growth is very like the former, but I have only 
seen one flower, which I thought very pretty, and which 
- seemed intermediate between its supposed parents. This 
_ plant is not as yet named. 

_ WMiltonia (Odontoglossum) Rezlii is nearly alwaysin flower 
_ with us, and we find it very useful for cutting, as it lasts quite 
a long time in water. We always found it difficult to grow so 
long as we treated it as a cool Orchid. It would gradually 
_ dwindle away and be eaten up with thrips, and weseldom saw 
a flower. We now grow it in the hottest corner of the Phale- 
_ nopsis house, with the glass extra shaded even in winter. We 
_ keep the plants very wet and syringe them two or three times 
_aday. Under this treatment they grow like weeds, making 
_ leaves sixteen inches long by one inch broad, and fine, stout 
_ bulbs, which improve every year, and produce two or three 
racemes apiece. Thrips are never seen now. The soil we 
use consists of equal parts of sandy peat and moss, using 
_ small well drained pots. Miltonia Rezlii was discovered in 
_ the warmer regions of Columbia in 1873. The bulbs are some- 
_ what compressed, ovate-lanceolate, two or three inches long, 
' surmounted by one or two linear-lanceolate leaves, and from 
_ the base of the bulb spring pairs of long leaf-like bracts which 
_ enclose the three to four flowered racemes. The whole plant 
_ is of a uniform pale green color. The flowers are large, and 
_ pure white, excepting a blotch of rich crimson-purple at base of 
_ the petals. The lip is large and flat, comprising two-thirds of 
_ the flower, pure white, stained with yellow at the base, from 
_ which radiate narrow lines of brown. The variety Alba is in- 
_ ferior to the type, from which it differs in having no blotch at 
_ the base of the petals. The value of the flowers is enhanced 


bya very pleasing fragrance. £, Goldring. 
: Kenwood, N. Y. 


Christmas Roses.—It is to be hoped that the two interesting 
articles on Hellebores, in GARDEN AND FOREST of December 
18th, will lead to discussion and additional notes from culti- 
_ vators. The best varieties of Christmas Roses are perhaps the 
_ largest and most attractive flowers which bloom at so lowa tem- 
_ perature, and they are very desirable in gardens if established 
_ in suitable locations. They are Alpine plants, and naturally 
_ bloom as soon as melting snow exposes their buds to the sun’s 
_ influence. Planted on a rockery with a northern exposure no 
_ doubt they would follow out their natural course; but we wish 
them to bloom during the winter with as little protection as 
_ possible, for they need protection in an ordinary season in this 

latitude. Mr. Orpet’s record of successful bloom in the open 
ground probably could not be often repeated; thisseason having 
_ been remarkable for its freedom from binding frosts, by which 
_ these plants are promptly made dormant. Hellebores have 
_ excited much interest in recent years, and rather divergent 
_ cultural directions have been given, as in the notes spoken of 
_ one advises light soil, the other retentive. Both recommend 
_ shade,while Mr. H. Correven (‘‘Les Plantes des Alpes”) says they 
_ require a deep, heavy soil and exposure to the sun. As usual, 
when such varying directions are given, it will be found that 
_ plants will grow any way if given a fair chance. Hellebores 
_ appear less amenable to good treatment than any plants which 
_ have come under my observation, and pursue the cycle of 
_ their growth with little deviation, so far as I can see, from any 
- extra care. As to division, my best flowers this season were 
_ from plants divided in June. The problem is not so much 
_ how to grow them, but how to bloom them as is done in Eng- 
_ land and Ireland during the winter, so that one can enjoy them. 
_ The climate in my locality will not usually admit of their open- 
air culture after December rst, and I keep them in a warm 
_ cold frame; but my floral enthusiasm does not go so far as to 
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enjoy flowers blooming in a frame. A cold house from which 
frost is excluded would probably meet their requirements ex- 
actly. This year noticing that some bits of Madame Fourcade, 
which happened to be in the greenhouse, grew away vigor- 
ously when heat was started, I have tried the experiment of 
blooming a few plants there in the coolest part. A. abchasi- 
cus albus and H. purpurascens (which are usually known as 
Lenten Roses) bloomed very well. A. Caucasicus gave me 
beautiful flowers, while the buds of . ruber and A. angustifo- 
Zius are still unmoved. New leaves are starting, and Iam 
interested in the result of the experiment next season. One 
authority says I shall lose my plants, another that I shall lose 
my flowers. As plants growing vigorously do not seem in 
great danger of death, perhaps the next blooms may appear 
when due. A number of consignments of Hellebores are re- 
ceived and sold in New York annually. They are usually 
Lenten Roses, often Dutch Hybrids. The major part proba- 
bly perish promptly from wet and rot when planted out, vic- 
tims of the tradition that Hellebores bloom in the snow at 


Christmas. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. NN. Gerard. 


The Forest. 


Forests and Floods. 


ie connection with the propositions of the Forestry Congress 

at Philadelphia and the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in Toronto recommending the estab- 
lishment of a Commission to inquire into the relation of the 
forest areas on our western mountains to the water supply of 
those regions, it will be of interest to note two publications 
just issued from official sources in Europe. The one is the 
draft of a bill for a new forestry law in Austria, accompanied 
by a detailed report setting forth the reasons for the provisions 
of the law; the other is the report of a royal commission of 
Baden, appointed to investigate the connection of the forest 
conditions of a section in the Black Forest with the disastrous 
floods of the Rhine in the winter of 1882. 

The first report, from the able pen of the Imperial Privy 
Councilor and well known meteorologist, Dr. Lorenz von 
Liburnau, discusses briefly and in general our present knowl- 
edge in regard to forest influences on climate and water flow, 
reaching the conclusion that, while many of the popular ideas 
on these subjects are derived from imperfect observation and 
are, therefore, without foundation, or, at least, unproved, 
nevertheless the evidences from scientific investigation that 
these influences do exist are sufficient to warrant a conserva- 
tive forest policy on the part of the government. 

The report of the Royal Commission of Baden concerns 
itself with a special case and is of unusual interest, as it pre- 
sents for the first time a thorough, though only partial, inves- 
tigation into the relation of forests and floods. That the ver- 
dict in this case is negative does not detract from the value of 
the report, as showing the method by which this question 
must be treated; nor does it follow—and the commission 
takes pains to make this statement—that a generalization or 
final settlement of the question has been reached by this inves- 
tigation. 

This commission was composed of an officer of the Central 
Bureau for Meteorology and Hydrography, an officer of the En- 
gineer Department, and an officer of the Forestry Department. 
The work of this commission was called forth by the disastrous 
floods of the Rhine and its affluents in 1882-3. These led, 
also, to the appointment by Prince Bismarck, as Chancellor 
of the Empire, of acommission for the purpose of studying 
the Rhine, to determine whether there had been such a deteri- 
oration in its water conditions as might justify reforestation 
and the construction of reservoirs, or the adoption of some 
other plan than correcting the river-bed in the upper por- 
tions of the affluents. The Baden Commission made a very 
careful survey in that part of the Black Forest which forms 
the watershed of the Alb River, one of the smaller affluents 
of the Rhine. 

Such a survey comprises not only the geographical, climatic 
and geognostic conditions of the water-shed, but more specially 
gives detailed descriptions of the various kinds and uses of 
the soil, whether under tillage or in pasture, meadow or 
forest, swamp-land or moor land. It explains the systems of 
water-courses, the utilization of the waters by mills, etc., and 
the damage done by floods and other unfavorable conditions 
of waterflow. A few of the data, which together give a com- 
prehensive view of the region, may be of interest for the un- 
derstanding of the conclusions reached. The watershed dis- 
cussed comprises 93.5 square miles, the larger part (fifty per 
cent.) with slopes varying from ten to thirty degrees. The 
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precipitation at two stations situated at altitudes of 3,310 feet 
and 1,250 feet had been in an average of fourteen years 
sixty-five and fifty-eight inches respectively, while during the 
year 1882 it reached eighty-nine and eighty-one inches, or 
about thirty-eight per cent. more than usual. 

Of the soil, which, for the most part, is derived from gran- 
ites, gneisses, sandstones and clay-slates, eighty-six per cent. 
were found impermeable. Forest occupies fifty-one per cent. 
of the whole area, very unevenly distributed, showing, in the 
various localities, a range of from twenty-two to ninety-one 
per cent. Of this, sixty-three per cent. is composed of 
Spruce, the balance of Beech. The forest, to the amount 
of sixty-one per cent., was owned by private individuals, in 
small parcels ; and this part was found more or less in poor 
condition, owing to mismanagement, with openings or thinly 
stocked places, especially along steep slopes, with poor roads 
and suffering from destructive pasturage. The forty-nine per 
cent. of government and communal forest was in good con- 
dition. 

Some of the conclusions and observations, in which the 
report abounds, are as follows: First. The observations at the 
two stations mentioned before “ justify the conclusion that the 
large percentage of forest (fifty-one per cent.) has caused a 
considerable increase of rainfall.” For, while the average 
amounts of precipitation for Germany at the same, or nearly 
the same altitudes, are twenty-seven and a half and thirty- 
eight inches respectively, the values at these stations, as 
stated above, are thirty-four per cent. and fifty-seven per cent. 
higher. 

Second. The retention and retardation of waters, and espe- 
cially the slower melting of the snow under the forest cover, 
is acknowledged. In exceptional cases, however, this influ- 
ence of the forest, it is stated, may become ineffectual, namely, 
during an unfavorable sequence of periods of heavy precipi- 
tations, as was the case in the catastrophes of 1882. 

Third. ‘“‘ Entirely beyond dispute, and, hydrologically, of the 
greatest importance, is the binding of the soil effected by a 
forest cover, and, in this respect, the forest of the Alb water- 
shed fulfills its function as a protective cover fully. The satis- 
factory condition of the water-courses and valley-bottoms 
and the moderate extent of the damage experienced from the 
floods in this watershed are due to the small amount of detri- 
tus. The soil conditions being extremely favorable to the for- 
mation of detritus and rock chutes, their absence can only be 
due io the forest cover on the declivities.” Where such 
masses of detritus and waste rock and landslide material are 
found (on about sixty acres) they can be traced to improper 
deforestation and pasturage. 

Fourth. An influence of the forest on the flow of springs 
could not be stated in the region, although it cannot be gen- 
erally denied. 

Fifth. The employment of flood-reservoirs is discounte- 
nanced, as disproportionately expensive. 

Sixth. The influence of the Alb forests on the waterflow is 
stated in summary to the effect that, while the forest could 
not have prevented such an extreme flood as that of 1882, yet, 
on the other hand, to the forest is due that the Alb watershed 
experiences such disasters ‘only very rarely,” and more rarely 
than adjoining valleys with a smaller proportion of forest area. 

This report, treating the question of forests and floods with- 
out any preconceived theory to prove, will impress the reader 
with the fact, which cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that 
only a careful survey of local conditions can enable us to de- 
termine how far in any given case a forest cover acts upon 
hydrologic conditions. 

Not only do rainfall conditions, and the conditions of the 
forest itself, determine the office of the latter in water distri- 
bution, but the geological and physical conditions of the soil 
and its topography, the conditions and comparative length of 
the water-courses, are also prominent factors of influence. 
These are elements which enter into the discussion of the 
character of the ‘‘run-off” only ; when the broader question of 
available water supplies is considered many new elements 
enter, such as *the interception of rainfall by the foliage, the 
dissipation of water by evaporation, by transpiration, by 


seepage, and in other ways. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. BE. Fernow. 


Correspondence. 
The India Rubber-Tree. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Referring to the article upon the India Rubber-tree 
published in your issue of November 13th, it is, perhaps, 
worth while to call attention tothe ease with which that beauti- 
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ful tree can be propagated for cuttings. Asis well known, it 
is only necessary to take a piece of a branch and insert it into 
moist sand and to protect the cutting with a bell-glass to 
secure a rooted plant ; but it is less well known, perhaps, that 
the last articulation of the branch is capable of making roots 
much more quickly and readily than those lower down. Mr. 
Gamble, inspector of the forests of Madras, in south India, tells 
me that when they desire, in his district, to make plantations 
of this valuable tree, workmen always take the end ofa 
branch with a single leaf for the cutting, as experience has 
shown that this is the way to obtain plants quickly and 
surely, and I believe that horticulturists would do well 
to follow this plan always in propagating Ficus elastica. 

This tree, by the way, does not demand a real tropical cli- 
mate. On the contrary, it flourishes outside the tropics in 
regions where snow falls sometimes and which experience 
several degrees of frost. I have seen in the beautiful garden 
of Hamah, near Algiers, specimens of Ficus elastica, and of its 
relative, /. Roxburghii, as large as our large forest-trees, cast- 
ing a shade blacker and thicker than I have ever seen before. 
Generally, the genus Ficus is hardy and easy to acclimatize. 

Ficus australis succeeds admfrably in Algiers, and /. Ben- 
jamina is used in the same city as a shade tree in the suburb 
of Mustapha. There is a large specimen of (cus australis, 
already old, on the Italian Riviera at Mentone, which, pro- 
tected on the north by a house, forms a superb mass of dark 
green foliage; and at Cadiz there isa handsome avenue of 
large Fig-trees, with small leaves, not far from the Botanic 
Garden. These are trees two feet or more in diameter of 
trunk, with thick spreading heads. There are often severe 
frosts, however, in all these regions. 

With regard to the fruit of Ficus elastica, 1 have once seen 
it on a small plant cultivated in a pot at Bale, so that it appears 
that this species bears fruit sometimes in a comparatively 
young state. HI, Crist. 


Bale, Switzerland. 


Winter Protection of Plants in Germany. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—An American is surprised to find so many trees, which’ 
are quite tender around Boston, hardy in the latitude of Ber- 
lin, although the latter city is so many hundred miles further 
north. Lawson’s Cypress and its varieties, Oriental Arbor 
Vitee and the various forms of Retinospora, for example, 
seem to be in good condition here, without any protection 
whatever. So also are the fine specimens of Tree-Box, 
the foliage of which so often suffers in Massachusetts. The 
varieties of Ivy show also a marked difference in vigor and 
hardiness, andare much used as an edging of beds and for low 
hedging. Probably this difference is caused by the steadiness of 
the cold here. The sun isso low during the winter months 
that it has little power, even in the clearest of the short days. 
As an illustration, a sharp hoar frost on the 1oth of Noveni- 
ber was followed by a beautiful clear day, during which the 
frost remained all day on the northern slopes of the roofs. 
The moisture of the air is also a noticeable peculiarity. After 
several days of steady frost, which permitted skating at Berlin 
and Dresden on the 17th of November, the moisture had so 
congealed upon the forests that they appeared to have been 
visited by a considerable fall of snow. 

Undoubtedly the evergreen trees of America suffer from 
exhaustion caused by the cold, dry winds which sweep through 
them when the sun runs high, in March. But on the other 
hand there are many kinds of plants which will not endure 
this prolonged dampness and freezing of the German climate. 
Special care is taken for the protection of all such plants. In 
the gardens of the cities and suburbs, and indeed in the 
grounds of the nurserymen, the principal material for cover- 
ing is the boughs of the Norway Spruce. This is regarded as 
much better than leaves, or anything else that is available. It 
lies so lightly and is so free from dampness, as compared with 
leaves, that itis much preferred. And itis laid on with so 
much neatness and taste as to give the beds the appearance of 
a plot of living green. The sides of houses, where the Big- 
nonia and other vines are trained, are laced up with these 
boughs so neatly that they seem, ata little distance, covered 
with Evergreen Ivy. 

Our hardy perpetual Roses suffer severely in this climate 
unless protected, and the boughs prove to be best for this 
purpose. The bushes are bent and pegged down close to the 
ground, and are then completely covered with the small 
branches, usually about two to three feet in length. The sys- 
tematic trimmings from the forests will, of course, give an 
unlimited supply of this material, provided the distance of 


transportation is not too great. 
Berlin, = W. C. Strong. 
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The Cultivation of Chrysanthemums. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Do the best growers of Chrysanthemums agree as to 
whether it is better to set out the plants in the spring and pot 
again in September, or to continue the plants right on through 
the summer in pots? 

Why do Chrysanthemums in my greenhouse have a much 
_ lighter shade than the same varieties out-of-doors or in some 
_ one else’s greenhouse? I notice that the Shakespeare, which 
__ has considerable pink in its color out-of-doors, is a pure white 

Seen npouse with me. CDW. 

[The practice of the best cultivators is not uniform and 
fine flowers can be had in either way. The essential point 
_ is constant care, so that the plants never suffer from too 
‘a much water, and on the other hand are never allowed to 
__ become dry, nor starved, nor to receivea checkin any way. 
During summer growth the planis may require closer atten- 
tion if they are in pots; but after all the danger of a check 
from transplanting is more serious, and most amateurs find it 
_ almost impossible to have first-rate, solid flowers by plant- 
_ ingin the open ground and lifting in the fall. Plants in 
_ the open ground should be potted at the end of August, 
_ anda week before they are lifted the roots which extend 

beyond the dimensions of the pot should be cut off. 
Inferior or lighter colors in the flowers may come from 
starvation, from too much heat, from allowing too many 
_ flowers to remain ona plant, or more generally from insuffi- 
cient light. In any greenhouse, flowers of a pink or lilac 
_ shade will be lighter than they are in the open air.—Eb. ] 


A Mild December. 


a To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


P Sir.—Flowers are opening on Sfirea Thunbergu and Erica 
_ carnea, and buds are ready to burst on Lonicera fragrantis- 
sima, L. Standishti and many other shrubs. On Christmas 
the thermometer stood at sixty-six degrees in the shade, and 
a few more days of this weather would force most of our 
early flowering shrubs into bloom. I hardly dare think of the 
danger which a sudden change to a zero temperature might 
_ Cause in the case of many plants, and yet just such a change 
_ is likely to happen any day. 


Arnold Arboretum. Fackson Dawson. 


_ To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Since the 1st of December we have had an unbroken 
_ succession of sunny days and frostless nights. The frost in 
_ the last days of November nipped the tops of the Scarlet 
_ Geraniums, but they have made new shoots several inches 
- long. The Verbenas are still in full beauty; Violets are per- 
_ fuming the air in all the city yards; Roman Hyacinths have 
_ been in bloom outside for over a week; Lomicera fragran- 
_ tisstma, which usually blooms on the naked wood in spring, 
_ has not yet lost its green summer foliage, but is full of flow- 
_ ers; Fasminum nudifiorum is covered with bloom ; Sfirea 
| pruntfolia is in full bloom ; Vinca minor is coverd with blue 
_ flowers, and Solanum Cafsicastrum carries its load of scarlet 
fruits with no sign of injury. 
Raleigh, N. C., December 2sth. W. F. Massey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Yesterday while passing through the fields I noticed 
the following plants in flower: Taraxacum Dens-leonis, 
_ Maruta Cotula, Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Polygonum aviculare, 

var. evectum, Stellaria media, Cerastium vulgatum, Poa annua. 

_ Excepting the first, these all grow on low moist ground, 
- and within a few feet of each other. Besides these, I found 
_ Malva Rotundifolia well budded, and the trailing Arbutus 
_ and Hepatica triloba with buds almost ready to open. 
Youngstown, O., December roth. Tks Lak Ingraham. 


Periodical Literature. 


__ Mr. Edward L. Greene prints in his Pittonia, under date of 
_ December toth, of which advance sheets have reached us, an 
_ interesting paper on the North American /Vei/ligz, which he 
_ retains in Neillia, published by Don in 1825, discarding the later 
_ Physocarpa of Rafinesque, adopted by Maximowicz, the last 
author to study critically the Sfzrzee. Mr. Greene points out 
_ that the leaves upon vigorous shoots are rarely found in her- 
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bariums, although they often afford valuable characters, being 
really the normal or typical leaves, while the flowering and 
fruiting branches usually collected are in reality nothing more 
than leafy peduncles, on which the leaves are greatly reduced 
generally in size and often altered in shape, a fact which is equally 
applicable to the true Spirwas. Mr. Greene increases the num- 
ber of American species of Neillia from two to four. The Pa- 
cific Coast plant, first described by Pursh as Spirea capitata, 
which has been included by most botanists with the eastern /V. 
opulifolia, is now considered a species under the name of 
lV. capitata, the shape of the slenderly and obliquely pyriform 
seed being depended on to distinguish it. It is a widely dis- 
tributed shrub west of the Sierras and Cascade Mountains, 
growing sometimes to a height of twenty-five feet, and ex- 
tremely variable in the character of its pubescence. JVed/lia 
Torreyt becomes LV. monagyna, this being the earliest specific 
name applied by Torrey to the species then thought to belong 
to Spirea. The figure (the only one) published in GARDEN 
AND FOREST, il., p. 5, is overlooked. 

A fourth species, /V. malvacea, discovered by Mr. Greene 
on the northern shore of Lake Pend d’Oreille, in northern 
Idaho, is here first described in a section created to receive 
it, and characterized by ‘‘carpels not inflated, included in the 
calyx, erect and straight at apex, indehiscent.” The leaves are 
digitately five-veined, and often broadest above the middle. 
To this species Mr. Greene suggests that many specimens 
from Nevada, Utah and Montana referred to WV. monagyna 
really belong. ° 


Recent Publications. 


Aspects of the Earth ; A Popular Account of Some Familiar 
Geological Phenomena. By N.S. Shaler, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1889. $4. 

A real service has been done the public by the issuein book 
form of the clear, trustworthy and interesting essays on vari- 
ous groups of terrestrial phenomena which Mr. Shaler first 
printed in Scribner's Magazine. They now form a connected 
treatise of much greater utility than its title suggests; for not 
only the present aspect but the past history of the earth is 
made plain, and from the data thus supplied prophecies are 
drawn which every man who owns an acre of ground or has a 
hand in legislation should study as guides for immediate 
action. 

“The Stability of the Earth,” ‘‘ Volcanoes,” ‘‘Caverns and 
Cavern Life,” ‘‘ The Instability of the Atmosphere,” ‘‘The For- 
ests of North America” and ‘“‘ The Origin and Nature of Soils” 
are successively discussed, man’s relation to the world, thus 
explained, not being for a moment lost to sight. The practical 
character of the book is, indeed, its most distinctive merit. 
The chief fact it leaves impressed on the mind is the im- 
measurable importance of our forests from an economic and 
sanitary as well as scientific point of view. This could not 
have been more truthfully or lucidly set forth, nor could there 
have been a better moment for such an explanation. It ought 
to prove an efficient antidote to certain mistaken theories with 
regard to deforestation that have recently been promulgated, 
as it shows not merely how our water supply, but how our 
soils, vegetation and atmospheric conditions must be affected 
by the destruction of our forests. If it wins the popularity that 
seems in store for it,a great increase of national conscientious- 
ness as regards forest legislation ought to be the result. Many 
of the points it emphasizes have often been brought forward 
in these columns ; but as marshaled and commented upon by 
Mr. Shaler they will make a fresh impression even upon the 
most earnest and loyal of our readers. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter, because the most 
novel (it is the only one that has not appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine), will be the final one, on “Soils.” Even those who 
know how likely the world is to be deprived within a calculable 
space of time of its carboniferous and metallic deposits and of 
its arboreal garment, seldom realize that it is in danger of 
losing the greater part of that layer of disintegrated rock and 
decomposed vegetable matter which we call soil. Fancya 
world deprived of arable ground and we see a world in which 
man could not live. The lack of coal and metals he will prob- 
ably be able to make good in other ways; the lack of forests 
might be repaired by a very slow process were the soil pre- 
served ; but the lack of soil itself could be overcome only by 
a process as inconceivably long as that which has put the earth 
in the condition in which wesee it now. Yet only one-fifth of 
the arable lands of the world, as Mr. Shaler computes, are 
practically safe ; four-fifths are in great danger, not only from 
deforestation, but from the agricultural methods now in use, 
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So great, indeed, is their danger, that Mr. Shaler considers the 
soil problem “ perhaps the most serious of all the physical dif- 
ficulties which beset the future of man.” What is needed now 
is forest legislation, accompanied by a wise system of irriga- 
tion. What will eventually be needed is legislation to regu- 
late even agricultural processes as simple and apparently in- 
nocuous as the annual overturning of the surface of a field by 
the plow. We must husband our water, we must husband 
our trees, and we must husband our precious layer of plant- 
feeding earth if future generations are to be fed atall. The 
great merit of the present book is that it shows not only the 
necessity of each of these efforts, but the vital interdepend- 
ence of each upon the others. 

Very charming reading is the passage (beginning on p. 268) 
where a virgin forest is described, the text being that great 
Appalachian forest of ours where ‘are still to be found, per- 
haps, the finest areas of virgin woods of the deciduous type 
that remain upon the earth ;” where the trees ‘‘are of exceed- 
ing variety and man has as yet spared them the destruction 
which he is soon to inflict.” 

Except for the ill-drawn and ugly figure on the cover, the 
«Aspects of the Earth” is an excellent piece of book-making, 
and its illustrations are as illuminative as attractive. Mr. 
Shaler is too modest when he says that from the point of view 
of instruction they are the most valuable part of the volume ; 
but they are worthy to accompany his text, and this is high 
praise. We have felt ita duty as well as a pleasure to call at- 
tention to a book which will interest every man who cares to 
look at the world he lives in, and will wake the conscience of 
all who feel they owe a duty to posterity. 


Notes. 


The original appropriation for parks and gardens, in con- 
nection with the Paris Exhibition, was 3,082,654 francs, or 
more than $600,000. 


According to the San Francisco Examiner, Mr. Adolph 
Sutro is experimenting with Cinchona-trees on his estate on 
the neighboring sea-coast. He hopes to acclimatize at least 
some of the varieties from which quinine is produced; and if 
so, will doubtless be more than repaid for his enterprise. 


We have received the July, August and September num- 
bers of the Journal of the Japanese Horticultural Society. The 
first contains an excellent colored plate of Eviobotrya Fa- 
ponica, showing a large, distinctly pear-shaped fruit, a form 
which does not occur on the plants cultivated usually in our 
southern states. 


The prices recently quoted in the newspapers as asked for 
Christmas-trees in New York refer to the down-town markets, 
and give no real idea of those paid by purchasers up-town. 
In the vicinity of Jefferson Market from $2 to $4 were asked 
for good specimens not more than nine feet tall, and $25 were 
demanded for the finest and largest trees, which reached 
thirty-five or forty feet in height. 


Mr. Jackson Dawson observes that the fruit of Berberis 
Thunbergit is much relished by quail, although the birds do 
not eat the entire berry, but pick out the seeds only from their 
scarlet covering. This suggests the idea that this Barberry 
would be a good shrub to plant for game covers. The berries 
remain on the bushes all winter, and they might make excel- 
lent food in a season when little else could be found. 


A correspondent of the Yournal des Roses recently re- 
counted an experiment he had made to test the influence of 
the stock on grafted Roses. Two lots of Roses, one grafted 
on Rosa canina and the other on &#. pfolyantha, were forced 
under glass, both being treated in precisely the same manner. 
The flowers which stood on &. folyantha came into bloom 
two weeks earlier than the others and yielded twice as many 
flowers. 


M. Von Volxem, the distinguished Belgian dendrologist, 
referring, in a private note, to our article on Acanthopanax 
ricinifolia, published on page 568 of volume ii., reports that 
this tree is hardy in Belgium, but grows so slowly that his 
plants are only a foot high at three years of age, in good soil; 


another instance to be added to many already known of east - 


Asia deciduous plants growing better in eastern North Amer- 
ica than in northern Europe. 


A noticeable feature of the Christmas flower trade in Bos- 
ton was that large, showy flowers were not sought for. Har- 
ris’ Lilies and Callas found few buyers at any price, while 
long-stemmed Carnations, particularly flowers of the Grace 
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: 
Wilder, were in great demand. The sales of ‘Christmas 
green” were larger than usual, and among the various kinds 
used there appeared limited quantities of the evergreen 
Enuonymus Faponicus in fruit. 


A Philadelphia correspondent writes that there is more 
call for American Beauty Roses than ever before, but even at 
high prices it is rarely a profitable variety to the grower. The 
Wootton has not been able to displace it in popular favor; but 
as the newer Rose is more profitable for growers, even at 
lower prices, it will force its way in the market. The Duchess 
of Albany, with its beautiful fresh color, is rapidly gaining 
favor, and buyers are already inquiring for Madame Hoste. 
Its delicate yellow shade and perfect shape recommend it to 
every lover of Roses. 


The tops of young southern Pines (Pinus palustris), from 
Georgia or Florida, were conspicuous objects in the shops of 
New York florists last week. Stems of young, vigorous sap- 
lings four or five feet long, with the terminal cluster of leaves, 
are cut and stuck into flower pots filled with earth. As the 
leaves remain fresh for a considerable time, the cut stem has 
every appearance of a living plant. The long, bright green 
leaves and the white scales of the large terminal bud, which 
are peculiar to this tree, make the young plants ornamental 
and attractive objects, well suited for the decoration of 
churches, for which they are used principally in this city, or 
other large buildings. 


The three Grand Prizes awarded at the Paris Exhibition for 
information with regard to ‘‘ Useful and Destructive Insects ”’ 
fell to Professor C. V. Riley and to the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of the United States and Japan. Of the seven Grand 
Prizes awarded in the Section of Agronomy and Agricultural 
Statistics two fell to the United States Government and the 
Ministry of Public Works of Mexico. No Grand Prize for wine 
or viticulture was awarded to an American, but one firm in 
the United States received this recompense for beer. Eight 
such prizes were given for machines and processes connected 
with work in farm and forest (Materiel et procédés des exploita- 
tions rurales et forestiéres), and of these, two were gained by 
Americans—by Walter A. Wood and the McCormicks. 


Dr. James C. White, of Harvard University, reports in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal an interesting case of 
dermatitis venenata resulting from the use of the Garden Box. 
The patient was a young woman suffering from an attack of 
acute inflammation of the face, which was uniformly and 
greatly swollen, presenting generally the appearance of Rhus 
or Ivy poisoning. She had, it appeared, made a decoction of 
Garden Box and applied it to her scalp for the purpose of pre- 
venting her hair from falling out, and the liquid had run 
down over the face, which she had subsequently washed with 
the rag used in applying the liquid to the scalp. The inflam- 
mation, in spite of local treatment, had not disappeared at the 
end of six or seven days from the time of the application. 
Dr. White, who is a distinguished authority on dermatitis 
venenata, remarks that this is the first case of poisoning by 
Box which has come under his observation, although the 
poisonous properties of the plant have been suspected for 
many centuries, as it belongs to a family containing violent 
and cutaneous irritants, such as croton oil, manchineel 
stillingia, and the oilsot Fathropha urens and Aura crepitans. 


” 


The “‘ flower festivals”’ of the Japanese are often referred 
to without clear explanation of their number and character. 
Five are annually celebrated. At the New Year’s Feast, on 
the first day of the first month, the chief plants used are Bam- 
boos, Firs, Prunus Mume and Adonis Amurensis. The first . 


' two are set by the house-door, and the others are displayed in 


the living-room. At the second, or ‘Girls’ Festival,” which is 
held on the third day of the third month, Prunus Persica is the - 
favorite plant. At the third, or ‘‘ Boys’ Festival,” on the fifth 
day of the fifth month, one sees chiefly the Shobu (/vés 
levigata); while at the fourth, or ‘“ Ladies’ Festival,” on the 
seventh day of the seventh month, no flowers are favored, 
but songs are written on bits of paper fastened to leafy stalks 
of Bamboo and set on high in the garden. The last feast 
occurs on the ninth day of the ninth month, and then the 
Chrysanthemum is honored by old and young alike. These 
various celebrations have always been held in accordance 
with the dates of the old national calendar; but now that the 
Gregorian calendar has been introduced, it is found difficult 
to procure the proper plants on the proper day. The great 
imperial feast in honor of the Chrysanthemum has no special 
time set for it, but is held whenever the flowers in the Em- 
peror’s garden are in most perfect condition, 


pr 
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’ The Forests on the Public Domain. 
HE address by Major J. W. Powell, Director of- the 

a United States Geological Survey, before the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city, on December 5th, on ‘‘ Problems of 
trigation,’’ was an eloquent and suggestive discourse, He 
_ explained that there are nearly a thousand million acres of 
arid lands in the United States, or one-half of the area of 
the country, excluding Alaska. Nearly one hundred and 
‘twenty million acres can be irrigated when all the avail- 
‘able water is used. More than six million acres are 
already cultivated by means of canals. The greatresource 
or irrigation is the use of the rivers, and accumulated capi- 
tal and organized industry are necessary for the construc- 
tion of reservoirs and other works required. ‘“ Capital 
must come, for the work is demanded and will pay.” He 
- thinks it will cost about ten dollars an acre to redeem the 
arid land, and fifty dollars an acre he regards as a small 
estimate of its value after it is put under irrigation, and thus 
the investment of a thousand millions of dollars will yield 
‘five times that sum by the redemption of a hundred mil- 
lions of acres. Where agriculture depends upon irrigation, 
if there is more land than the water will supply, values 
‘inhere in water, notin land, as land without water is without 
value. 
_ The arid land, he said, is now mostly in the possession 
_ of the general Government, and it is important to determine 
how the water shall be divided. When all the water of the 
kansas River is utilized it will irrigate only about one- 
nird of the land of the valley. The people of Kansas 
want this water, and say it should be left in the river chan- 
nel till it rans down to them, and they are using some of 
it, and the people of Colorado have taken a large part of it 
out on their lands. When seasons of drought come they 
rmit no water to flow across the state line, and the agricul- 
etal property below is threatened with destruction. If every 
man may take out water as he pleases, the men along the 
river below are at the mercy of those above them. This is 
an inter-state problem to be settled by the general Govern- 
‘ment. Already there is conflict between farmer and farmer, 
between different counties and between states. 
In Major Powell’s judgment, the foot of the steep slopes, 
the point at which the river enters the plain, is the place at 
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which the water should be taken from the river channel 
for irrigation. If permitted to flow farther down much of 
it will be lost by evaporation, and it will take up mud 
which will choke the reservoirs. The general Government 
should determine where these waters are to be used, and 
should exercise supervision in this matter when it disposes 
of its lands to actual settlers, taking into account the wel- 
fare of the greatest number of people yet to find homes. 
Montana and the two Dakotas are interested in the water 
of the upper Missouri, and there is not enough for all the 
arid land of the valley. How shall it be divided? The 
Rio Grande del Norte is, in a part of its course, the boun- 
dary between this country and Mexico. The division of its 
water is an international question. : 

We quote froma noticeable passage on mountain forests: 


““On the mountains and plateaus of the arid lands great for- 
ests are found. To a large extent they are composed « of conif- 
erous trees—Pines, Firs, “Hemlocks and Sequoias. The plains 
and valleys below, where agriculture by irrigation is to be car- 
ried on, are treeless and almost naked of grass. The forests 
flourish where the rains fall in the regions above, but these 
forest lands are not agricultural for climatic reasons, as snow 
and frosts prevent farming in those regions. It is thus that 
the forest lands and the agricultural lands are severed. They 
are often far away from each other—tens, scores and hundreds 
of miles apart. The people below on their farms, and in their 
villages and cities, require this timber for their domestic use, and 
they are the people primarily interested. But these farmers have 
still other interests in the forest lands. The mountains where 
the forests grow are the catchment areas for the waters which 
they must use, and, to a large extent, the mountain lakes are 
natural reservoirs for the waters of irrigation, and many of 
the mountain valleys must be converted into reservoir lakes 
by the hand of man. So the management of these forests 
and forest lands should be in the hands of the men who use 
the timber and who must control the waters. If they are un- 
wisely destroyed, the sources of water supply are impaired. 
Consider how these forests are destroyed. More than two de- 
cades ago I was camped in the Middle Park, of Colorado. The 

night was arched with the gloom of snow clouds, so I kindled 
a fire at the trunk of a er eat Pine, and in the chill of the even- 
ing I gazed at its welcome flames. Soon I saw it mount, climb- 
ing the tr unk, crawling among the branches, igniting the rough 
bark, kindling the cones and “setting fire to the needles, until 
in a few minutes the great forest Pine was all one pyramid of 
flame, which illuminated a temple in the wilderness domed by 
a starless night. Soon the fire flakes were borne by the winds 
to other trees, and the forest was ablaze. On it spread with 
the winds, and the lingering storm came not to extinguish it. 
Still on it swept for miles and scores of miles, until more 
timber was destroyed than has been used by the people of 
Colorado for the last ten years. It is thus that, under con- 
ditions of civilization, the great forests of the arid lands are 
being swept from the mountains and plateaus. 

«“The people of this country, witnessing this vast destruction 
of values and the deterioration of the water sources of arid 
lands, are appealing to the general Government for a Forestry 
Commission—the establishment by law of armies of men to 
protect the forests, and they propose that the general Govern- 
ment shall engage in timber culture and in the timber busi- 
ness, holding the lands in the possession of the Government 
and selling the timber to the people who live below. For this 
purpose thousands and scores of thousands of men will be 
needed, a formidable list of offices must be created, and office- 
holders multiplied. 

«The great forests that clothe the hills, plateaus and moun- 
tains with verdure must be protected from devastation by fire 
and preserved for the use of man, that farms may be protected 
and homes built; and that all this wealth of forestry, those un- 
born cottages and school-houses may be distributed among 
the people.” 

How is all this to be provided for? Major Powell says 
to the general Government, “ Hands off!” He would organ- 
ize the people of each river drainage area, or hydrographic 
basin, into a great irrigation district, under national and 
state laws, and then let them make their own laws for the 
division of the water, for the protection and use of the 
forests, for the protection of the pasturage on the hills, and 
for the use of the water-power : 


«This, then, is the proposition I make: That the entire 
arid region be organized into natural hydrographic districts, 
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each one to be a kingdom within itself, for the purpose of 
controlling and using the great values which have been 
pointed out. .... The plan is to establish local self-govern- 
ment by hydraulic basins, and each basin may constitute a 
great country. Some great river basins would have to be 
divided into two or more districts. .... Let the people of the 
district provide their own officers for the management and 
control of the water, for the protection and utilization of the 
forests, for the protection and management of the pasturage, 
and for the use of the power, and with district courts, water- 
masters, herders and foresters, they would be equipped with 
the local officers necessary for the protection of their own 
property and the maintenance of individual rights. The peo- 
ple of each little kingdom, or separate hydraulic basin, can 
obtain capital by their own enterprise as a community. Con- 
stituting a body corporate, they can tax themselves and can 
borrow money. For security they have a basis of land titles, 
water rights, pasturage rights, forest rights and power rights.” 
But now comes a curious proposition: 


“Let the general Government make a survey of the lands, 
segregate and designate the irrigable lands, the timber lands, 
the pasturage lands and the mining lands; then let the gen- 
eral Government retain possession of all but the irrigable 
lands, but give these to the people as homesteads. Then let 
the general Government declare and provide by statute that 
the people of each district may control and use the timber, the 
pasturage and the water-powers under specific laws enacted 
by themselves and by the states to which they belong.” 


What would be the advantages of having the nation 
retain possession, in name only, of the mountain forest- 
lands if the people of the valley are to control and use the 
timber on the nation’s lands as they please, without super- 
vision by the national Government, and without any 
responsibility to national authority? If the nation is to 
‘‘retain possession” of the forests, it should have some 
control of its own property. On the other hand, if the 
people of each irrigation district are to have entire control 
of the mountain forests about the sources of the streams, 
the nation’s title should be extinguished and the forests 
should be owned by those who are to have complete con- 
trol of them. It would then be easier to educate the own- 
ers in sound ideas regarding the functions and value of the 
forests, and there would be more chance of their some 
time learning to take care of them. At present millions of 
people have a special appetite for pillaging public prop- 
erty, and if the forests belonging to the nation are to be 
left without defense to the uncivilized impulse and caprice 
of the new communities, there should be no pretense that 
the nation retains possession, as under the proposed sys- 
tem it would have no power or right to defend or protect 
this invaluable forest property. Responsibility should 
rightly go with control, and if the local community is to 
have complete control, its responsibility for the fate of the 
forests should be brought home to it in the plainest possi- 
ble way. 

What is really desired by intelligent men who are in- 
terested in the relations of the forests on the public domain 
to the national welfare is that the nation shall examine its 
magnificent forest property, and ascertain its character and 
extent before making any final disposition of it. Why 
should the Director of the National Geological Survey op- 
pose the appointment of a competent commission to make 
such an examination? The country would not be obliged 
to adopt any recommendation of the commission, but the 
knowledge obtained by its investigations would be the best 
preparation and basis for right action. The facts regarding 
the forests on the public lands which the officers of the 
Geological Survey have been able to observe during their 
absorbing labors in their own field are highly interesting 
and valuable ; but there has been no adequate examination 
of this important national property. Until such an investi- 
gation has been made, and the facts have been placed be- 
fore the people of the country, no settled or final policy 
regarding these forests can be intelligently adopted. 

In this important address the fundamental truth that the 
forests which are the subject of discussion are the property 
of the nation, of all the people of the United States, is recog- 
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nized indeed, but without developing it, or indicating its 
relations to national responsibility. It is most important 
that we should properly estimate the opportunity which 
national ownership presents for surrounding this invalua- 
ble national property with such safeguards as may appear 
judicious or practicable when we have ascertained what 
our heritage is. ‘The forests and the lands of the public 
domain belong to the people of this state as much as to 
any other local community. The nation holds this vast 
wealth in trust for future generations. It shouid ascertain 
its nature and extent, and then determine wisely what 
arrangements will be best adapted for its permanent 
administration. 


Down the Rion sen 


N ORMANDY, Brittany and the coast near Nice are familiar 

parts of France to the American tourist, and the Loire 
Valley, like Picardy in the north-east and a portion of the Pyre- 
nean region in ‘the south-west, are not unknown to him. But 
who travels in the great central district that stretches from the 
Bay of Biscay to the German frontier, and from the shores of 
the Loire to the skirts of the Pyrenees? It is incomparably 
beautiful, all this great stretch ignored of the foreigner, and its 
beauty varies strangely with every journey one may make— 
changing from volcanic majesty to pastoral loveliness, from a 
rocky, wooded picturesqueness to the southern charm of wide 
green plains, set about with naked masses of yellow hiils. 
But no part is more delightful than the valley of the lower 
Rhone, and this is the very part that is most seldom seen. Of 
course the Rhone Valley is constantly traversed by rail, but 


the journey is usually made in winter, and even in summer — 


one cannot really see it from the train—not even so well as 
one can see the Rhine; for the road seldom keeps close to 
the bank, and often one would not guess the great river’s 
existence. : 

Fortunately, before we started on a long French journey 
last summer, we fell in with certain artists who had once gone 
down the Rhone in the proper way by accident—for cheap- 
ness’ sake, uninformed of all the increase of delight that the 
diminution of expense would mean—and who had since gone 
about, usually in vain, trying to persuade others to do the like. 
So we found ourselves in the middle of July starting on a 
Rhone voyage from Vienne, a little way below Lyons. 
Vienne itself is well worth seeing. It is perched on the high 
eastern bank, and- has crooked old streets, quaint little 
churches, Roman ruins, and a cathedral whose facade has 
been eaten by centuries of river breezes almost into the 
likeness of a sponge, but is still superbly effective at the top 
of a stately terraced stair. The drives along the river are 
enchanting, too. When the boat, which starts from Lyons an 
hour earlier, swept into view at 8 A. M., we saw a long, narrow 
steamer, piled high with freight, and full amidships and at the 
stern with peasants going short distances down the stream. 
No one travels here for the sake of traveling—the only purpose 
of the boat is to serve local traffic—so that stops are made at 
every village. But this fact merely adds to the interest of the 
trip, and it means, furthermore, that one has to one’s self the 
space in the bow which is reserved for possible first-class fares. 
We were all alone on our July day, except for a single French- 
man who was showing his daughter the river, on one of 
their frequent visits to their family in the south; and does 
this not sound pleasant to the reader who knows what the 
tourist crowd on a Rhine steamer means ? 


Yet the Rhone, if one could not see both, is better worth — 


seeing than the Rhine, and not merely because one is proud 
to be ‘‘doing” something that all the world has not “done” 
before him. The glimpse of its beauty which we had while 
driving about near Vienne almost persuaded us to think as 
much, and the further we went, the more we believed it. Do 
you fancy the landscape flatand monotonous? There is no 
place between Lyons and Avignon where mountains are 
out of sight, or where there is more flat land than serves to 
make beautiful fertile plains in admirable contrast with the 
rocky yellow hills that encircle them. Are there ruins and 
picturesque churches all along the Rhine? So there are here, 
in even greater numbers, in much greater variety. Do you 
delight in picturesque villages? You have never seen them 
till you have seen what they mean on the Rhone. If there are 
no crags so bold and rocky as one sees in the Lorelei region 
of the Rhine, there is an endless succession of superb rock- 
forms more suave in contour, far more lovely in color— 
yellow almost always, touched with spots of dusky foliage, 
and passing into the softest tones of white and gray. Then, 
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between the rivers as such there can be no comparison. The 
_ Rhine seems a poor stream contrasted with this wide, arrowy 
- Rhone, so full that it has to be dyked in here and there with 
_ masonry, and that even in midsummer the water rushes up 
close to the top of the embankment; so swift in its fullness that 
_ the boat’s speed is most exciting, and when we pass beneath a 
_ bridge there is a roar like that of a cataract; the most charm- 
ing color, too—a sort of pale greenish gray that turns all sorts of 
hints with the varying light, and seems to breathe the coolness 
of the distant, perennially feeding glacier. For form one may 
easily prefer the Rhone landscape to the Rhine landscape ; in 
color it is immeasurably ahead; and if its historic interest 
seems less, this is only because we are as oddly ignorant of 
French history as of the aspect of France. Speaking mate- 
‘tially, too,. this voyage is the more-delightful. The mere 
absence of tourists means great comfort for body and mind, and 
even on this little provincial boat French skill provides food for 
the daintiest palate. The weather may be hot sometimes, but 
hardly as Americans use the word; and on our July day it 
chanced to be too cold in the morning, and even when we got 
' far south was rather cool than warm. But whatseems to me 
the very best thing about the Rhone remains to be told. It 
does not always show us varying forms of the same type of 
landscape, but takes us from what is almost the north into 
what is truly the south. As we watch its banks we see the 
character of land and vegetation changing; architectural fea- 
- tures lose their northern and take on their southern shape; 
ve light grows clearer and stronger; color gets ever more 
nd more intense. We start at Lyons and we end at Avignon, 
ad there is almost as much difference in the names as though 
we had said bluntly ‘‘North” and “South,” and, again, as 
_ though we had said the modern and the medizval world. 
As we left Vienne there was just behind us the great bridge 
which connects it with the picturesque suburb of St. Colombe; 
e shore was fringed with scattered factories, looking not un- 
icturesque amid groves of tall Poplars and against a back- 
ground of hills delicately tinted by the misty morning light; 
and, in front of us, under great banks of gray cloud, there 
looked to be no river, but a great lake, for there is a bend to 
_ the westward about a mile away, and hills of beautiful outline 
_ stretch across the southernsky and hide the course of the water. 
Butas we rushed off to the right—getting our first taste of 
ie motion, which is sometimes a rush, sometimes a long, 
smooth, swallow flight and sometimes a swirl that feels like 
incipient shipwreck—our course opened out again, with a bit 
- of flat land on the left and rounded hills on the right, with 
densely wooded hollows between them. Quickly we take an 
abrupt turn inthe opposite direction, and the stream seems 
blocked again bya low hill at the foot of which four giant 
oplars stand up above their fellows like giants to take toll. 
hen on the west, as we round the point, is the village of Con- 
ieu, where we make our first stop. The boat is warped up 
the high water-wall only by all the force of reversed 
agines and scores of sturdy arms, so relentless is the rush of 
e river. Every such stop isa new excitement—much cheer- 
ful noise on shore and the feeling on beard that the boat will 
never be brought to its place. 
_ Condrieu is very picturesque, the low, tiled houses, whose 
stones show through the thin, brownish-white plaster crowd- 
ing close on top of the wall, with vine-clad loggias and masses 
f pink and white Oleanders between them. The roofs are 
ull brown, and the cornices of that simple, cheap yet effective 
nd which is common all through central and southern 
France. Several rows of concave tiles are laid with the hollow 
de down, each row projecting beyond the one beneath it, 
and the interstices filled with plaster, against which the tiles 
iow in pretty scalloped lines. Here, too, we saw our first 
ig-trees, while Mulberries abounded, and back of the village 
were endless rows and groups of slender Black Poplars, with 
‘an occasional more massive Lombardy. Lindens and Horse- 
‘Chestnuts clothed the outskirts, and just below the town the 
hills were covered with vineyards. The river winds continu- 
ally below Condrieu, showing us blue mountains far off to the 
est, and here and there a square church tower that seems as 
ppropriate to the landscape as does the spire in Normandy. 
tone dykes are frequent and not only in the neighborhood of 
the towns ; and where there is no dyke, Poplars and Willows 
come close to the edge. Near St. Pierre-de-Bceuf is a light sus- 
pension bridge—I think the one that Dumas speaks of in his 
“Voyage dans le Midi de la France” as the first that had been 
builtin the country. Flat, fertile plains occur, but always bor- 
dered by hills, and I remember one little town where a rough 
stone church had buttresses and capitals of white stone or 
marble, adding the gayest of notes to the picture. Pollard 
Mulberries run in long lines between the fields, and some- 
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times the near hills lie in low, gentle waves like sea water 
charmed to rest. It is all incomparably picturesque—not with 
the jagged, irregular picturesqueness we know in the north, 
but with a suave and gentle modulation that, perhaps, better 
deserves the term pictorial The Rhine may more greatly 
attract an uneducated eye—there is no artist who would not 
prefer the softer majesty of the Rhone shore. Harmony is 
the word that always comes to mind—never a discordant line, 
never a crude tint, yet what variety inline, what warmth and 
richness of color! When the clouds veil the sun a little and 
Poplars and Willows are most numerous and come closest to 
the stream, one gets a succession of ‘‘Corots’’ as complete 
and exquisite as ever came from the master’s brush. Perhaps 
one of the most charming forms the shore assumes is when 
rather steep yet rounded hills lie with their deep yet gentle 
valleys at right angles to the stream, and, while the hills are 
clothed with vineyards or dotted with low, gray shrubs, the 
vales are filled with forest. 

At Serriéres is a new stone bridge with one of its piers, 
something like a Brooklyn bridge pier on a smaller scale, set 
close against the flank of a high green hill. The water-wall is 
in two high terraces, and some of the houses have a strangely 
military look, being formed of two round towers with a ‘‘ cur- 
tain” of wall between, their brownish stone and stucco com- 
ing out effectively over the Corot-like foreground of pale gray 
water and foliage. Near Sarras the hills were high, close to the 
stream and uncultivated, the rocks cropping through their 
flanks amid a scattering of grass and low brush. There isa 
bridge with three towers here, and factories of rough stone 
with brick trimmings, ugly, yet not actually distressing to the 
eye. Beyond the town, on the naked hill-tops, were three 
“calvaries,” or great crucifixes for way-side prayer, gilded and 
shining from afar. Then came Cultivated hills again, varied 
by broad patches of rough soil ; and soil and houses together 
grew yellower and yellower, and spoke more and more plainly 


of the coming south. 
Newivou nae M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Holiday . Notes in Southern France and Northern 
Italy.—X. 


A few miles westward of Mentone, on a coast abounding in 
sites of matchless beauty, we come to Monaco, the capital of 
a principality interesting from many points of view, histori- 
cally and otherwise ; in size, however, the entire realm is less 
than many and many an English parish. The mountains pro- 
tecting the coasts from the chilling northern blasts are only of 
moderate height, but are very picturesque, and their proximity 
adds another charm to Monaco, the beauty-spot of the Riviera. 
The gardens of Monte Carlo have been frequently described 
in horticultural journals—British and continental—but they 
contain so many objects of interest to the botanist and gar- 
dener and furnish such a series of contrasts and surprises that 
accounts of them have not yet ceased to charm the plant lover. 
Fancy the sensation of a northern gardener on seeing, side by 
side with the common Weeping Willow, big bushes of Datura 
(Srugmansta) suaveolens laden with their large white trumpets ; 
then the Bougainvillea and the Cherry Laurel—perhaps the 
most widely planted evergreen in the British Islands—the 
scarlet-flowered Tecoma Capensits and some hardy Silver Fir. 
Examples of shrubs, etc., hardy in Britain and the northern 
United States, luxuriating with denizens of tropical countries 
which we had never seen previously except under glass, are 
too numerous to mention. 

Untraveled readers who can refer to the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle for 1874 are invited to turn to pages 820 and $21; there 
they will find an excellent illustration of the town of Monaco 
and another of a view in the gardens at Monte Carlo. The 
capital of the little principality is perched ona precipitous 
mass of rock which juts out into the Mediterranean. Scarcely 
a greater contrast can exist than that between the garden of 
the last-named city and the one in the neighborhood of the 
Casino at Monte Carlo ; in the former case there is an absence 
of anything savoring much of artificiality—walks wind about 
under the shadow of the Pines (P. Halepensis), while Agaves 
and Opuntias, Mesembryanthemums and other succulents 
have thoroughly naturalized themselves, particularly on the 
seaward side, where they brave the sea _ breezes in spots inac- 
cessible even to goats. The beauty of the scene here was not 
lost on Prince Florestan, who describes ‘the tall Palms, the 
giant Tree-Geraniums (Pelargoniums) blooming in masses 
down the great cliffs to the very edge of the dark blue sea, the 
feathery Mimosas (Acacias), the graceful Pepper-tree (Schi- 
nus), laden with crimson berries, the Orange-grove, the Bana- 
nas fruiting and flowering at the same time, the Passion- 
flowers climbing against the rugged old castle walls, etc,” 
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The underwood beneath the Pines is almost entirely com- 
posed of scarlet Pelargoniums—great bushes three or four 
feet high—masses of bloom and growing as freely as 
brambles in a thicket; not even at the Cape of Good Hope 
can they be more luxuriant or splendid. 

In the old garden nature has done much and art compara- 
tively little; in the Monte Carlo garden the aid of the land- 
scape gardener has been invoked, and to some purpose too. 
Near the Casino itself stately terraces have been made in har- 
mony with the lines of the building erected nearly ten years 
ago by Garnier, the architect of the new Paris opera house. 
At the same time Monsieur Edouard André remodeled all the 
eardens, which are now said to be amongst the most beautiful 
in the world. The combined attractions of roulette, the lovely 
site and gardens and excellent music—the orchestra is world- 
renowned—render Monte Carlo a very popular resort, and the 
extensive additions, on which an army of men were employed, 
did not, on the part of Monsieur Blanc, seem to indicate much 
fear that the opponents of gambling would soon succeed in 
their efforts to get the tables suppressed. 

Of course Palms play a great part in the Monte Carlo land- 
scape ; the Date-Palm attains a large size, so does the Chusan 
Fan-Palm (Zrachycarpus [Chamerops| excelsus). The Med- 
iterranean Fan-Palm (Chamerops humilis) is useful for mass- 
ing, and varies greatly in size, length of leaf-stall, the charac- 
ter of the spines thereon, etc. During winter its mass of 
orange colored fruits form a dense collar round the stem at 
the base of the crown and produce a fine effect. Washing- 
tonia filifera is abundant, and the Silver Palm—Erythrea arm- 
ata, or, as itis everywhere called along the Riviera, Brahea 
Rezlii—a Mexican species, makes a most beautiful object ; 
it is, however, usually grown as a single specimen on 
lawns, not yet being common enough to plant in groups. 
Cocos flexuosa, very fine plants, some thirty feet high, with 
their splendid plume-like leaves and smooth stems, make a 
most attractive feature. C. Fatatand C. Llumenavii are two 
of the many names under which the Brazilian C. capifaza is 
erown. Sabals exist too under garden names, and Paim 
nomenclature along the Riviera is, on the whole, in a very 
sorry state. It is quite impossible to clear up the confusion 
surrounding the genera Phoenix, Cocos, Sabal and others un- 
less some careful observer studies all the so-calied species in 
a living state under conditions favorable to their development; 
and for this many spots along the Riviera supply a suitable 
environment. 

Cycads are not strongly represented at Monte Carlo. There 
is on one of the lawns a fine Dioon edule, and elsewhere a big 
specimen of the Caffer Bread, Lcephalartos Caffer. Cycas 
revoluta was the member of this family most frequently met 
with both here and elsewhere. Bamboo-groups produce 
beautiful effects; many species of these noble grasses exist 
under garden names only, and until they flower it is impossi- 
ble, in many cases, to determine with certainty even the 
eenera to which they belong. Some of the Bamboo-masses 
had a forest of stems thirty feet high or more. 

One pretty effect was produced bya Pine heavily draped 
with the small-leayed climbing Polygonaceous plant (AZueh- 
lenbeckia complexa). In the same way Tvrachelospermum 
(Rhyncospermum) jasminoides was used to clothe the stems of 
large Date Palms. Phytolacca dioica here makes a tree ina 
remarkably short time, and is effective enough. <A few years 
ago aCape dealer made a good hit—from his point of view 
only—by selling young plants of this, as a timber tree of won- 
derfully quick growth, to the south Atrican-colonists. The 
India rubber-tree (Ficus elastica) makes a huge specimen at 
Monte Carlo and develops adventitious roots quite in a tropi- 
cal manner; the Australian / macrophylla does equaliy well. 
One of the handsomest flowering plants I saw was a Solanum 
called S. Rantonetiz, a species with round, shallow, saucer- 
shaped flowers, with deep violet flowers and golden anthers ; 
and S. glaucum, a dozen feet in height, was also finely in 
flower. 

Grevillea robusta, so much used ina small state for room 
and conservatory decoration in England, here makes a good 
tree. Of course the names of a large number of plants pre- 
viously noted by me in these columns are not repeated here, 
and unfortunately, lack of space prevents my dwelling longer 
on Monte Carlo. 

At the beginning of September the bush Roses had all been 
cut back and some had already broken. The ground at 
the same date had been roughly turned up previous to raking 
and leveling, treading firm, etc., and sowing with English Rye- 
grass; in this hot, dry region it is next to impossible to keep 
grass alive, andit is only where labor and water supply are 
abundantly and constantly employed that:lawns can be kept 
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green during the summer and autumn months. 
practice is to sow them annually. 

La Condamine, on the little plain between the promontories 
of Monaco and Monte Carlo, connected with both places by 
splendid roads, can boast of a very fine line of Verium Olean- 
der, the large double-flowered form. The trees have clean 
stems of six orseven feet, and good heads, which were covered 


with blossoms at the time of our visit. 
Kew. 


The-general 


George Nicholson. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Hydrangea vestita, var. pubescens.* 


“TY HIS Hydrangea (Fig. 3, p. 17 of this issue) is one 

of the handsomest of the numerous shrubs which have 
found their way of late years from China and from Japan 
into our gardens. A native of the mountains of northern 
China and of Mongolia, it is not believed by M. Maximo- 
wicz to be specifically distinct from the Himalayan ZH. ves- 
tifa, a small tree, of rather wide distribution. Here the 
north China plant makes a graceful shrub, four or five feet 
high, with slender branches covered with red-brown bark. 
The leaves are pale green and rather velvety on the upper 
surface, ovate-acute at both ends, or sometimes somewhat 
rounded at the base, coarsely glandular-serrate, three and a 
half to four inches long, borne on stout petioles, cinereous- 
pubescent, and slightly rugose on the lower surface, as are 
the young shoots, the petioles and the inflorescence. 

The cyme of flowers is flat and ample, with numerous 
neutral ray flowers an inch or more across when ex- 
panded. These open early in July, and are then creamy 
white ; they gradually change to rose color, and remain 
quite fresh upon the plants until November. 

This plant is perfectly hardy. It is the first of the Hy- 
drangeas to flower, and the most desirable as a garden- 
plant of all the species which are hardy in this climate, 
with the single exception of the Oak-leaved Hydrangea 
(7 quercifoha) of our south Atlantic States. 

The specimens in the Arboretum were raised from seed ~ 
sent several years ago from Pekin by Dr. Bretschneider, to 
whom we are indebted for a number of fine hardy plants. 


G. Si. 5S: 


Foreign Correspondence. 
The New Plants of 1889.—I. 


UB new plants introduced into English gardens during the 

present year are few when compared with the record for 
previous years. Thisis the more surprising when we recollect 
that many more collectors are at work now than ever betore. 
Apparently these men are engaged in collecting and dispatch- 
ing to England large quantities of standard or favorite plants, 
chiefly Orchids, for which there is a large and constant de- 
mand. Few nurserymen, including even those who, until 
recently, were identified with new plants of all kinds, appear to 
pay much attention to the introduction of anything except 
Orchids. Now and then a good plant finds its way to England 
to be taken care of and afterward distributed, but this ap- 
pears to be oftener the result of accident than of design. 

The botanical explorations of such men as Dr. Henry in 
northern China, the Abbé David in northern China and Mon- 
golia, and the Abbé Delavay in the western province of Yun-nan 
have resulted in the addition of a few good plants to our gar- 
dens, of which more will be heard in the course of time; but 
these are mere scraps as compared with the riches revealed 
in their botanical collections. The preparation, packing and 
trouble necessarily attendant on the safe introduction of living 
plants into Europe from such countries as those named must 
deter many from attempting it, and yet to any one acquainted 
with the many means, such as seeds, bulbs, tubers, etc., at the 
disposal of those who arein unknown regions, the pity of missing 
the opportunity is great. Even such a journey as that recently 
accomplished by Mr. Stanley must have afforded a splendid 
chance for a collector with his wits about him, That a great 
deal can be done at such times has been proved again and 
again, notably by Dr. Aitchison when with the Afghan Boundary 
Commission, and before that, during the Afghan war; for, not- 
withstanding his official work, the energetic doctor collected 

* HYDRANGEA VESTITA, yar. PUBESCENS, Maximowicz, Mem. Acad. Sez., St. Péters- 
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_ seeds, tubers, bulbs, stems, etc., of all kinds of plants, as well 
as his specimens for the herbarium and animals and birds. 
The plants, etc., came to Kew, and many good and interesting 
_ things were raised from them. 
In the following notes only those plants are noticed which 
have been distributed or which have flowered and have been 
‘noticed publicly in England. Many plants introduced this year 
_ are in the collections at Kew and in other botanical gardens 
and nurseries, but they cannot yet be looked upon as estab- 
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Fig. 3.—Hydrangea vestita, var. pubescens.—See page 16. 


lished. It will also be noticed that plants which have been 
introduced a number of years, but have not flowered and been 
authentically named until this year, are included as new. 
Plants not possessed of any value for horticultural purposes 
are not included, though a few plants of economical import- 
ance have been brought into notice during the year. Probably 
the most valuable of these is the true Sisal Hemp (Agave r1- 
gida, var. Sisalana), which promises to be a source of consid- 
erable profit where it can be cultivated on a large scale. 
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ORCHIDS. 
and varieties of Orchids, but amongst them are only very few 
of exceptional value in a horticultural sense. The best of the 
lot is Vanda Kimballiana, introduced by Messrs. Low & Co., 
and flowered for the first time by them in September last. 
Although allied to . Amesiana, it is, nevertheless, abundantly 
distinct in foliage and in the form and tints of its flowers. (For 
a detailed description of this plant see GARDEN AND FOREST, 
vol. ii., p. 499.) Although not yet fowered in this country, the 
large quantities of those two reputedly very beautiful species 
of Madagascar Phaiuses namely, P. Humblotit and P. Henryi— 
which have been imported by Messrs. Sander & Co., must be 
recorded here as an event of some importance to Orchid- 
growers. They appear to thrive under cultivation, and are 
likely to prove better garden Orchids than their delicate, 
though exceedingly handsome, relative, P. tuberculosus. At 
any rate the two new species are growing remarkably well in 
a moist hot-house at Kew. P. pauciflorus, with white flowers 
springing from the nodes of an elongated stem, is a recent 
addition from Java, whilst in P. Manniz, which is probably a 
very fine variety of the old P. Wallichit, we have a very orna- 
mental, easily grown Orchid, much superior to all of that sec- 
tion of the genus represented by P. grandifolius. It was 
introduced to Kew from Assam, and flowered for the first time 
this year. Grammatophyllum Measuresianum is a provisional 
name for a vigorous growing, large flowered species, recently 
imported by Mr. Sander from the Philippine Islands, and de- 
scribed at length in GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. ii., p. 524. The 
plants of this genus are not happy, as a rule, under cultivation 
here, but in this respect G. JZeasuresianum is exceptional, as it 
srows very freely in a hot, moist house. Catasetum, a genus 
which is now receiving much more attention than formerly, 
has been strengthened this year by the addition of C. Dar- 
wintanum, C. Bungerothit, var. aureum, and C. galeratum, var. 
pachyglossum. These are all sufficiently ornamental to appeal 
to any taste that is not confined to the big and the gaudy. 
Lelia autumnalis, var. alba, L. prestans, var. alba, and L. an- 
ceps amabilis are all albinos of great beauty, They are the 
only new additions,this year to the Leelias and Cattleyas, a sur- 
prising fact, seeing how numerous the new discoveries in 
these two genera were until a year orsoago. The only new 
Odontoglossum is 0. Hunnewellianum, which has bulbs and 
leaves similar to those of O. crispum, whilst the flowers are 
two inches across, the sepals lemon-yellow, spotted with 
chocolate, the petals cream-white, spotted with purple and 
brown, and the incurved fimbriated lip is primrose-yellow, 
with a blotch of red-brown. It was introduced by Messrs. 
Sander & Co. from Colombia. Oncidium Widgreni and O. fim- 
briatum are botanical additions, as also is Schomburgkia lept- 
dissima and Eulophis bella. Cypripedium has not increased 
in the number of species, two good varieties of C. zasigne— 
namely, Halleanum and Horsmani—being the only additions 
recorded. Habenaria Macowantana, Satyrium membranaceum 
and S. princeps are introductions from south Africa, with con- 
siderable claims to favor were they not so difficult to manage 
after the first year. Disa tripetaloides is a large flowered, 
beautiful species, introduced by Mr. O’Brien from south 
Africa, and which promises to become as valuable in gardens 
as D. grandiflora and the recently introduced D. racemosa. 
Peristeria Rossiana,anew Reichenbachian species, with pseudo- 
bulbs and leaves like those of P. pendula, and flowers like the 
last named in color and size, but differing in the form of the 
column and lip. Zygopetalum lucidum is a new species im- 
ported from British Guiana by Messrs. Sander & Co., and is 
not very dissimilar from Z. meleagris. A few other new in- 
troductions of purely botanical interest have been noted, but 
they are not worth including here. It will be seen, therefore, 
that on the whole we have added very few good Orchids to 
those which we possessed last year. 

GARDEN HyYBRIDS.—If we have exceptionally few additions 
of any value to record among species and varieties of Orchids, 
those which have been produced by the breeder and flowered 
this year for the first time are interesting, and a few are valu- 
able. Probably the finest Hybrid Orchid hitherto obtained in 
England is Lelia Digbyana x Mossia, raised by Messrs. Veitch 
and exhibited in flower before the Royal Horticultural Society, 
who awarded ita Banksian medal. It combines the most 
striking characters of its two parents in such a manner as to 
be very much superior to either. Other hybrids, raised from 
Lelia and Cattleya, are: Cassiope (from C. Exoniensis and 
L. pumila), resembling ZL. pumila in size and color, but not 
much of an advance (Veitch); Aurora (from ZL. pumila and 
C. Loddigesiz), a beautiful little hybrid with flowers of good 
substance, intermediate in size and color between the two 
parents (Veitch); Stella (from Z. crispa and C. elegans), a 


There is a constant, steady influx of new species 
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decidedly handsome hybrid with the habit of C. elegans and 
the color of the flowers a modification of both parents (Veitch). 
In Cypripedium there have been numerous hybrids and 
crosses flowered and named during the year. Selecting only 
the most noteworthy, we have Niobe, mentioned last week, 
a beautiful little plant, as are all the offspring of C. Fairrea- 
num, C. Pitcherianum (from C. Harrisianum and C. Spiceria- 
num), described by Reichenbach in January last as “a sur- 
prisingly gorgeous flower, not only excellent in color, but also 
in its uncommon size.” It is dedicated to Mr. Pitcher, of New 
Jersey, and was flowered in the Sanderian establishment. 
T. B. Haywood is the only other new hybrid Cypripedium 
of any importance. It was raised in Messrs. Veitchs’ nursery 
from C. superbiens and C, Druryi, and partakes largely of the 
firstnamed parent. Cymbidium eberneo-Lowianum is a hybrid 
whose parentage is denoted by its name; it was raised by 
Messrs. Veitch and received a first-class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Several Hybrid Dendrobiums 
and Masdevallias have flowered, but they are not worth men- 
tioning here. 
London. 


W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Orchard Experiences.—l. 


T is the habit of nearly all branching species of trees, when 
allowed to develop naturally, to branch from the ground 
up. When man, for his own ends, counteracts this tendency 
by the use of the knife, he does. it at the expense of growth 
and of a greater or less detraction from the health of the trees 
so mutilated. Of course, this truth is not conclusive against 
pruning, for, in the forest, very straight timber requires the 
sacrifice of lateral development in the trees, and the require- 
ments of practical convenience in our orchards justify the re- 
moval of obstructive growths. And yet we should never quite 
ignore the fact that even the most scientific maiming of our 
trees is in some sorta cruelty, which has its inevitable reaction. 
The admission by all skilled tree-growers that disbudding, 
or penknife pruning, should be the rule, is an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth above stated. If we must do harm to the 
tree for our own future advantage, let us at least do it in the 
least harmful way. Nothing so quickly destroys a plantation 
of fruit-trees as the rude pruning with axes which is too often 
seen in American farmers’ orchards, while the scarcely better 
pruning away of large branches with the saw is working even 
wider destruction. 

It has been my fortune to be an orchardist below the latitude 
of thirty-eight degrees and on that of forty-five degrees. In 
the former the evils of rash pruning are far less conspicuous 
than in the latter, but they are by no means inconspicuous. In 
the cold north a roughly pruned young tree soon perishes. 
This fact has led to the hasty advocacy of a let-alone practice ; 
and it is admitted that by ita great deal more fruit will be ob- 
tained while the trees are young. But as they grow and their 
heads become a mass of tangled brush, with the lower limbs 
and many of the inner ones dying for want of air and light, 
Nature prunes for us, and, in spite of us, does it more roughly 


- and with more destructive consequences than we should have 


done it ourselves, however careless or ignorant. 

Briefly, then, we are reduced to an alternative choice either 
to train our trees or let Nature do it, and Nature is very “‘care- 
less of the single life,” which, in every case, it is our profit to 
preserve. é 

The absolute necessity: for as nearly iron-clad fruit-trees as 
possible in the extreme north is demonstrated in nothing more 
impressively than in our attempt to form an evenly balanced 
and suitably open head for our orchard-trees. These attempts 
are sure to fail if the tree is not hardy enough against climate 
to bear the exposure—not so much to the cold as to the sun’s 
heat and light. A great deal of emphasis is put upon setting 
the young trees at an angle leaning toward the prevailing 
winds of the leafy season, and I accept this as good practice 
everywhere. But as it is in the bareseason that the sun’s rays 
work the most damage upon the trunks, the forks and the 
limbs of our trees, it is not enough. 

The prime essential of our northern orchard-practice is to 
get a sound, sun-resisting trunk ; and the varieties which will 
give us that must be the foundation of our work. We find 
these chiefly, if not exclusively, among the trees of north-east 
ern Europe. Upon them we may work our best native iron- 
clads, not merely standard-high, but upon the limbs. No 
varieties with a tendency to die in the forks are of any use if 
we desire a permanent success. 


How many main branches shall our trees have? More 


than two, certainly, for that makes a fork, and experience . 
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inclines me more and more to say not more than three—that 
is, if you must have your trees of standard height with a bare 
trunk of four feet and upward, according to their habit of 
growth. 

More and more I am coming to the conviction that in the 
north the orchard-grower will do better to be his own nursery- 
man—that is, to grow his own trees from the ground up. He 
_ can thus have just such stocks as he wants, and can train and 

select them from the very start. All through northern New 
England I have noticed that orchards so grown are the best in 
every way—in thrift of trees, in selection of varieties and in 
_ excellence of fruit. 
In the cold north seedling stocks are excluded by the essen- 
tial condition that not one seedling in a hundred (aside from 
_ Siberians, which are short lived) will be hardy and vigorous 
_ enough to found a good tree upon. We must, therefore, rely 


from the first exclusively by disbudding. A small wound on 
a nursery tree is comparatively large, and I would avoid it. 
With me, so far, Oldenburgh has proved the best variety to 
set for top-working, which should be done by budding the 
second season after setting from the nursery, at three years 
old. But perhaps we shall find an even better stock among the 
newer importations. Antonorka looks to me promising, 
_ Tetofsky has merits as a hastener of tardy bearing varieties. 
_ There is still a great deal to be learned in this direction. 
Northern Vermont. T, H. Hoskins. 


Celeriac. 


pS vegetable resembles Celery only in the form of its 
} leaf, the edible part being the root, which in full sized 
‘specimens is about three inches in diameter. The top, how- 
ever, if bleached, can be used, but it has not the crispness of 
_ Celery and it is strongerin flavor. I plant seeds about the 
_ ist of March in the greenhouse, but they could be set in any 
sunny window, sowing the seed thickly in-a flat, and covering 
_ lightly. Paper should be laid over the flat to retain the 
- moisture, and it should only be lifted occasionally to see that 
_ the surface of the soilis not drying. The needed water can 
_ be supplied without removing the paper, and the plants will 
usually sprout in two weeks. The papershould then be taken 
_ away to prevent the plants from becoming drawn and feeble. 
_ They will grow very thickly, and when an inch high should 
_ be transplanted into other flats, setting one plant to each two 
_ inches square of surface. Here they remain until set in the 
- open ground in the first half of May. I set them in rows two 
_ feet apart, with eight inches between the plants. This is not 
too thick if the plants are not banked, which is not usually 
_ done, as for the production of the root, only the earthing up 
_ is not needed. 

__ The Apple-shaped Celeriac (Henderson) is the best variety, 
_ being smooth and having a small top, the roots all growing 
from the bottom, and not all about the bulb, as in most other 
varieties. With clean culture in rich land (and it should be 
-grown in no other) this variety will grow to an edible size as 
early as September, and can remain out and continue to grow 
till the hard frosts of the last of October, when it should be 
_ lifted and brought into a light cellar where a temperature can 
_ be kept at aboutforty degrees. I set them onthe ground close 
_ together, watering at first, and when the roots have taken hold 
they will grow and keep fresh without further trouble. This 
_ is an easy crop to raise, and those who fail with the blanching 
_ Celeries often succeed with this. The root is not injured by 
_ blanching the top after, or even before the root is grown, and 
_ this makes both top and root available. 

__ To prepare it for the table, a German friend gives this as 
_ the most approved method: Pare or scrape lightly, then boil 
till tender and slice among cold boiled Potatoes, with may- 
onnaise dressing ; this makes a specially nice and delightful 
salad. Celeriac is also used in soups, stews and dressings. 

_ Its keeping qualities are good—fully equal to those of Celery. 
Even after the top is gone, as it will go toward spring, the 
toot remains sound and as good as ever. Those who relish 
Celery will not go amiss in trying this ferm of it in the next 


- Season's garden. 
_ West Springfield, Mass. W. H. Bull, 


Clipping Currant Clusters. 


aoe experiments were made here last year with Currants 
a by removing the lower half of the flower clusters with a 
_ pair of scissors. It is a well known fact that only a few of the 
_ berries of any cluster usually mature and the free end of the 
stem becomes dead before the fruit is ripe. By the re- 


upon root-grafted stocks, and these we will do well to train, 
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moval of this portion before the flowers upon it have opened, 
it was hoped that there might be a larger and better fruit pro- 
duced upon the remaining portion of the cluster. 

In the experiment alternate bushes in a row were treated 
with the scissors, and in passing it may be said that this 
method of thinning can be done rapidly. When the fruit was 
ripe, the whole product from an average bush, of the clipped 
and of the unclipped plants, was picked and spread out upon 
tables. Judges ignorant of what had been done were then 
called in toinspect the results. No one failed to notice at once 
the difference and all pronounced in favor of the fruit that 
had been treated. The berries were larger and of more nearly 
uniform size and ripeness. 

Two hundred berries were next removed from the uncut 
clusters and it required thirty-five clusters to furnish this num- 
ber. They weighed, clean of all stems, 152 grams. The same 
number furnished by thirty clipped clusters weighed 163 
grams. These results show that there were about fifteen per 
cent. more berries to the cluster upon the cut plants than 
upon the ordinary ones and that these berries were about 
seven per cent. heavier. The question of quality was only 
determined by tasting, but there was no doubt in the minds 
of the judges that the thinned clusters bore fruit of the finest 
flavor. Like all other fruit currants sell somewhat upon their 
appearance, and there is no mistake that from the uniform size 
and ripeness of the fruit, the absence of dead tips on the 
stems, the clipped clusters were much more attractive. 

Further experiments, and upon a larger scale, should be 
made; but the indications are that there is a point of practical 
importance in the clipping of the tips of currant clusters at 
the blooming time. Byron D. Halsted, 

Rutgers College. 


Hakea laurina—Of the many beautiful flowering shrubs 
belonging to the order Proteacee coming to us from Aus- 
tralia, this Hakea ranks with the very best. A large bush of it 
when covered with its axillary, ball-like clusters of brilliantly 
colored flowers, such as is to be met with in the gardens on - 
the Riviera in October and November, is a picture to be re- 
membered. I saw several bushes of it in flower recently, and 
a box of the flowers just received from a friend residing at 
Cannes suggests that you in America may like to know some- 
thing of this shrub. In English gardens it is rarely if ever 
seen in flower, our climate not being favorable to its setting 
bloom, although jt grows very freely in an ordinary sunny 
greenhouse. The same circumstance accounts also for the 
failure here of many other handsome Australian shrubs, 
which in sunny climes, suchas the Riviera, or probably in your 
southern states, grow and . flower profusely. Hakea is a 
genus of nearly one hundred species, all of them Australian. 
Except 4H. daurina none have beautiful flowers, although 
many are worthy of cultivation on account of their leaves. 
In Mr. Hanbury’s garden at Mentone I saw recently a bush 
of this species ten feet high, well furnished with branches. 
The leaves are alternate, six inches in length, oblanceo- 
late, with prominent parallel nerves and glaucous green 
in color. The axillary clusters of flowers were very numer- 
ous and from their form they are called ‘crimson sea-ur- 
chins.” Each cluster is globose, three inches in diameter, and 
is composed of a great number of tubular flowers arranged 
closely together, the styles projecting considerably beyond and 
suggesting the spires of the sea-urchin. The color of the mass 
of flowers is a glowing crimson, that of the spire-like styles 
white. It is difficult to convey any idea of the beauty of such 
a shrub when seen in full flower, but any one who can grow 
and flower such plants as Embothrium coccineum, the Telopeas 
and Proteas should secure plants of this Hakea. Itis also 
grown under the name of 4. excalyptoides. 


Senecio macroglossus.—A Senecio, with the leaves and 
climbing habit of common Ivy, and bearing all through the 
winter numerous elegant flowers as large as Paris Daisies, and 
colored bright canary-yellow, ought to be a popular garden- 
plant. But, for some reason or other, itis not. In the succu- 
lent house at Kew there are now two fine specimens of this 
plant, their branches hanging in profusion from the rafters of 
the roof, and their flowers both abundant and pretty. I have 
had afew of these flowers standing in water in a room for 
more than a week, and they are still fresh. There are several 
climbing species of Senecio known in gardens, the common- 
est, in Continental gardens at least, being S. mikanioides, 
known as German Ivy. The flowers of this plant are, how- 
ever, no more ornamental than those of Groundsel. S. ma- 
croglossus was introduced from south Africa to Kew, where it 
flowered for the first time in 1875. Its leaves so closely re- 
semble those of Ivy that it narrowly escaped being thrown 
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away after it had been at Kew a year or so, but had not then 
flowered. The possibility of its proving to be a species of 
Hedera, from Africa, was the means of saving it. Planted in 
an ordinary border in a greenhouse where it receives plenty of 
light and air, it soon covers a large space. The branches 
should be allowed to hang loosely down, so that when in 
flower the beauty of the plant is properly seen. It goes under 
the vernacular name of Cape Ivy. W. 

Kew. : 

Water Lilies.—A tank for these aquatics should have a depth 
of four feet, witha length and width according to convenience, 
and it may be built in any part of the greenhouse where room 
ean best be spared. Cement is one of the most durable 
materials for this purpose and at the same time it has a neat 
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N. Devoniensis, N. alba candidissima, 
N. Zanzibarensis. Nelumbium speciosum is also a hand- 
some aquatic in a heated tank. A good display may be 
made out-of-doors in summer ina cool tank with the follow- 
ing plants: Mymphea odorata, Aponogeton distachyon, Lymno- 
charis Humboldtii and Pontederia crassifes. These, with the 
exception of the last, may be planted in tubs or baskets and 
placed in the tank; the Pontederia does not require any 
soil about the roots, as it floats on the surface of the 


Nymphea cerulea, 


water. G. B. 
South Natick, Mass. ee ee 
Calanthe Veitchii is a very beautiful species. It is a 


cross between Limatodes rosea and Calanthe vestita,; itis a 
deciduous plant. The flower spikes vary from two to three 


Fig. 4.—Denuded roots of the Bald Cypress, showing Iknees and underground structure.—See page 2r. 


appearance. The walls should be eight inches thick, with 
holes in the bottom large enough to draw off the water when 
Tequired, and these may be stopped with wooden plugs which 
should be long enough to stand above the soil. A four-inch 
pipe around the tank will easily raise the water to a tempera- 
ture of eighty degrees, the warmth which is necessary, but if 
the tank is more than twelve feet in width it would be advis- 
able to putin an extra pipe. Good loam to the depth of one 
foot should be placed in the bottom with a little manure 
added. To insure an early supply of flowers the bulbs should 
be planted early in February, putting in enough tepid water to 
cover the soil and increasing the quantity of water as the 
plants grow. An essential point in the cultivation of Water 
Lilies is pure watef—z. e., water which has not become stag- 
nant—and this can be secured by inserting a small overflow 
pipe through the wall of the tank near the top and running in 
fresh water once or twice a week. The following are a few of 
the varieties which can be used to make a good display: 


feet long, and average from fifteen to thirty flowers on a spike, 
The flowers are of a rich rose color, with a blotch of white at 
the base of labellum. Calanthes are terrestrial Orchids, and 
are best grown in pots. The soil we generally use is a mix- 
ture of loam, leaf-moid and well decayed cow dung, with a 
little charcoal and potsherds broken to the size of peas and 
well mixed in with the soil. These serve to keep the soil 
porous and fresh. The pots should be well drained and a 
little moss put over the drainage to keep it open and free 
from soil. The best time for repotting is just as the plants 
show signs of making growth. Once in vigorous growth, a 
little weak liquid manure should be given twice or three times 
a week. Care must be exercised in using fertilizers in any 
form, or the foliage may become spotted and disfigured. . 

This Calanthe can be grown in an East India house. It 
likes abundant light when growing and a fair quantity of sun. 
after the bulbs are formed. This will bring the bulbs to ma- 
turity and secure large spikes and perfect flowers. 
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- and*says: 
has been assigned for their existence.” 


C. vestita is also a deciduous species of great beauty, and, 
like C. Vettchiz, is exceedingly valuable for cutting. It has large, 
squarish, silvery gray pseudo-bulbs and broadly lanceolate 
nervose leaves, with tall, gracefully arched scapes of creamy 
white flowers, with a rich colored spot on the base of the lip. 
There are often twenty-four and more of these beautiful flow- 
ers on a spike. These plants occupy a very small space, and 
every lover of Orchids should have a few of each kind. There 
is generally a fine display in our show-house at this season 
with these flowers, and some Maiden-hair Ferns intermixed 


with them. 5 
Staatsburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Ff. Atkins. 


Correspondence. 


The Knees of the Bald Cypress; A New Theory 


of Their Function. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—From time to time, during and since my first visit to 
our southern tier of states in 1876, I have examined, sketched 
and photographed the roots of the Deciduous Cypress—the 
Taxodium distichum of Richard. Iwas attracted to the tree 


because of the singular beauty of its form and foliage and by 


the unusual boldness with which it raises its great, gray, 


smooth column, sometimes over a hundred feet, perpendic- 


ularly, above and upon what an engineer would pronounce a 
most dangerous foundation—loose submerged sand, the satu- 
rated morass or the soft alluvium of low river margins.* But 
notwithstanding this seeming insecurity, I have never found 
a healthy Cypress that had fallen before the fierce hurricanes 
that sweep through the southern forest-lands.+ 

The surprising and characteristic temerity of the tree is 
accompanied by another striking peculiarity—it almost in- 
variably, in soft soils, throws upward from the upper surface 
of its roots conspicuous protuberances that are known as 
“‘Cypress knees.” + 

These seemingly abnormal growths have attracted much 
attention, and for more than half a century have furnished an 
enigma to the solution of which scientific travelers have 
addressed themselves. Michaux made a careful study of the 
Cypresses, and in his ‘‘ Sylva,” published in 1819, says: “The 


_ roots are charged with protuberances eighteen to twenty-four 
_ inches high. 2 
smooth on the surface, and are covered with a reddish bark, 


These protuberances are always hollow, and 


like the roots, which they resemble in softness of wood. They 
exhibit no sign of vegetation, and I have never succeeded in 


_ obtaining shoots by wounding the surface and covering it with 


earth. They are peculiar to the Cypress, and begin to ap- 
pear when it is twenty to twenty-five feet high.” Michaux 
adds, with the frankness natural to a scientific mind, ‘“‘ No 
cause can be assigned for their existence.” Hoopes says 


in his ‘“*Book of Evergreens” (1868): ‘‘No apparent func- 


tion for which the knees are adapted has been ascertained.” 


_ And Veitch, who seems to have studied the protuberances 
_ in England, gives in his “Manual” (1881, p. 216) a picture of 


a tree growing at Ilesworth, surrounded by scores of knees, 
“They are peculiar to this Cypress and no cause 


*Itis a pleasure to follow Bartram in his enthusiastic burst of admiration for 
this tree as he writes of it in east Florida 116 years ago: “This Cypress is in the first 
order of North American trees. Its majestic stature is surprising. On approach- 
ing it we are struck witha kind of awe at beholding the stateless of its trunk, 
lifting its cumbrous top toward the skies and casting a wide shade onthe ground 
as a dark intervening cloud, which from time to time excludes the rays of the sun. 
The delicacy of its color and the téxture of its leaves exceed everything in vege- 
tation... . Prodigious buttresses branch from the trunk on every side, each of 
which terminates underground in a yery large, strong, serpentine root, which 
strikes off and branches every way just under the surface of the earth, and from 
these roots grow woody cones, called Cypress knees, four, five and six feet high 
and from six to eighteen inches and two feet in diameter at the base. 


{ Elliot (Bot. of S. C. and Ga.,” 1824, p. 643) says: ‘This Cypress resists the 
violence of our autumnal gales better than any other of our forest trees.” By my 
friend, Dr. J. S. Newberry, whose extended geological labors haye led him to 
examine many widely separated Cypress-bearing regions in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and elsewhere, I am assured that he remembers no instance of the overthrow 
by the wind of a living 7) distichum. 


_ { Professor Wilson, who has made a careful and valuable study of the species in 
the forests of southern Florida, and also by cultivation, writes, regarding the forma- 
tion of these protuberances, “‘lhe small roots, which are six or eight inches below 
the surface, grow upward,” . . . ‘‘and, upon reaching the surface, turn and go 
down into the soil;”. . . ‘‘ateach point Reve the root comes to the surtace, be- 
gins later the development, on its upper side, of the so-called ‘knees ’”—Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sc7., Philadelphia, April, 1889. In the organ of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Association, Horest Leaves (December, 1889), is an excellent article by Professor 
Wilson on the 7. distichwm and a remarkably fine engraving of a tree with enor- 
mous knees. 

§ 1 have ridden among them in central Florida in temporarily dry upland basins, 
Where they arose to my breast as I sat upon the saddle, and were not less than 
seyen feet in height above the root. 
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Meehan, John H. Redfield, John Ball, Professor Carruthers 
and others, the classic collection of trees planted by William 
Bartram on the borders of the Schuylkill. There we examined 
a fine Cypress and the knees it had produced. Dr. Gray then 
told me that the use to the tree of the knees was unknown. 
I remarked that they might be a means of raising a point on 
the rootabove surrounding water to the end that leat-bearing 
shoot could readily sprout therefrom. To this suggestion he 
made the same statement made by Michaux and above re- 
corded. Unaware that the subject had been so thoroughly 
investigated, I have since that period examined hundreds of 
living ‘‘knees” in southern swamps, and found upon them 
no trace of bud, leaf or sprout, except where some seed may 
have lodged in a decayed or depressed portion of the surface 
and there taken root. 

In 1887 I had the good fortune to find a number of Cypress- 
trees under such unusual conditions that their aforetime 
subterranean anatomy could be studied without obstruction, 
and I reached a conclusion respecting the use to the tree of 
the protuberances, which I have retained in my note-book, 
awaiting an opportunity to make some further illustrative 
sketches before placing it before botanists. Some recent publi- 
cations on the subject, by widely and favorably known authors, 
have, however, ascribed to the Cypress-knees the sole function 
of aérating the sap of the parent tree, and this idea bids fair to 
become embedded in botanical literature. Therefore this com- 
munication comes to you earlier than I had purposed sending it. 

Stretches of the shore of Lake Monroe, in central Fiorida, 
are closely set with large Cypress-trees. They grow in various 
kinds of bottom—clay, mud and sand. Those of which I shall 
here speak stood in sand so loose that when the level of the 
water was lowered the waves readily washed it away and car- 
ried it into the depths of the lake. Some four vertical teet of 
the root-system was thus finely exposed. After several days 
spent in examining a score or more large trees that had been 
thus denuded I became convinced that the most important 
function of the Cypress knee is to stiffen and strengthen the 
root, in order that a great tree may anchor itself safely in a 
yielding material. 

The word “anchor” is indeed an apt one here, for the liy- 
ing root, curved to its work and firmly grasping the sandy 
bottom, suggests vividly the best bower-anchor that a man- 
of-war may throw into similar loose sands, when threatened 
by the very atmospheric forces that the Taxodium has been 
fitting itself to resist since Tertiary times.* 

Truly a most admirable and economical arrangement to 
stiffen and strengthen the connection between the shank of 
the anchor and its fluke is this knee, and usually in the living 
anchor the fluke branches or broadens as it descends, so that 
its effectiveness is greatly increased, like the sailor’s anchor 
of many flukes, or the ‘‘mushroom anchor” that he may 
have learned to depend upon where the bottom is softest. 

Theaccompanying picture (see p. 20) isfroma photograph that 
I madein 1887 of the lower portion of a tree that rises some sey- 
enty feet above the shore line of Lake Monroe. The original 
surface of the sand was near the levelof the higher roots. The 
picture shows the manner in which this peculiar species throws 
out horizontal roots from its conical (usually hollow) buttressed 
base. At different distances from this conical base these hor- 
izontal roots project strong branches more or less perpendicu- 
larly into the earth. Where such perpendicular “ flukes” 
branch from the main horizontal ‘‘shank,” it will be seen, 
there is formed a large knob, which is the ‘‘ knee” under dis- 
cussion. This knee, when fully developed, is generally hol- 
low,t comparatively soft, gnarled, and very difficult to rupture, 
so that it has the quality of a spring that becomes more rigid 
as it is extended or compressed out of its normal shape. 
When in a hurricane the great tree rocks back and forth on 
its base, and with its immense leverage pulls upon this odd 
shaped wooden anchor, instead of straightening out in the soft 
material, as an ordinary root might; thus allowing the tree 
to lean over and add its weight to the destructive force of the 
storm, it grips the sand as the bower-anchor would do, and 
resists every motion. The elasticity at the point of junction 
allows one after another of the perpendicular flukes attached 
to the same shank to come into effective action, so that before 


* Professor Shaler, ina most interesting treatise on the nature and associations 
of 7. distichwz, shows that the Cypress which existed in the, Miocene age has 
since then probably gradually changed its habitat from the dtier ground to the 
swamp areas. See Mem Museum Comp. Zoology, Harvard Univ., Vol. XV1., No. 1. 


, 


t+ My friend Thomas Meehan informs me [December 17th, 1889] that he has “ ob- 
served a case where the interior hollow makes an annual layer of bark equally 
with the exterior ” and he is of the opinion that ‘‘it is by the decay of the outer 
laver of this inside course of bark after several years that the knob becomes hol- 
low.” If this habit is general it isan admirable means of forming and of presery- 
ing undecayed, at the smallest cost to the tree, a living elastic stvengthener at the 
forking of the roots. ‘ 
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being drawn -from the sand or ruptured the combined 
flukes present an enormous resistance. 


HYPOTHETICAL CYPRESS 
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The above drawing I have made for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the discussion. It shows a hypothetical Cypress with 
two roots of the same length and diameter—one with knees, 
the other without them. Thesuperiorstrength of the stiffened 
root would seem sufficiently evident; but, with the view of 
obtaining the judgment of a mind thoroughly trained in ques- 
tions of this nature, I submitted the drawing to my friend, 
Charles Macdonald, late Director of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, whose eye has been accustomed to 
estimating the value of strains in structures by an active expe- 
rience of twenty-five years, and who hasjust finished the largest 
drawbridge in America, at New London. Mr. Macdonald 
agreed with me that the root B, which is trussed with the 
knees C and C’, would very largely exceed in capacity for 
holding the tree firmly in yielding material the root A, which 
is similar but destitute of knees. This greatly increased 
security against destruction by storms is, I think, a sufficient 
advantage to account for the existence and maintenance 
of an organ that draws so slightly upon the vitality of the 
plant. 

It is proper to record here another observation that may ex- 
plain the existence of the elevated, narrow point which the knee 
sometimes develops and which rises higher than the curved 
growth that would be necessary to secure the maximum re- 
sistance to compression and extension. The home of the 
Cypress is in broad, level river-margins subject to periodic 
overflow, where hundreds of square miles become covered 
with a shallow bed of slowly moving water, or in basin-like 
depressions, sometimes of vast extent, where from time to 
time water rises above the level of the horizontal roots. Then 
these stake-like protuberances, rising into and through the 
current formed by the drainage or by the winds, catch and hold 
around the roots of the parent trees many thousand pounds 
of ‘plant food” in the form of reeds and grass, or small 
twigs among which dead leaves become entangled. The tree 
that exclusively possesses this source of nutrition is at an ad- 
vantage over all others in the neighborhood, and the higher 
these attenuated ‘“ drift-catchers”’ rise in the stream, the more 
drift will they arrest, for the highest stratum of water is richest 
in float. The theory that some distinguished writers have 
suggested that the knee is a factor in the aération of the sap 
and that the tree’s death is prevented by such aération taking 
place in the upper portion of the knee during periods of high 
water, would seem to need careful experimental confirma- 
tion. Where nature forms an organ whose purpose is to 
preserve the life of the individual, she takes special care to 
adapt such organ to the function it is depended upon to per- 
form. In this case the rough, dry bark of the knee offers a 
most imperfect means of access for the oxygen or other gases 
of the atmosphere to the interior vessels of the plant, and 
instead of presenting broad surfaces of permeable membrane, 
formed for transmitting elastic fluids, at its upper extremity 
the protuberance becomes more narrow and presents less 
surface as it rises, so that when during periods of high water 
the life of the tree is most jeopardized, the life-saving organ 
attains its minimum capacity. In the presence of this mani- 
fest want of adaptation it also seems important for the accept- 
ance of the aérating theory that some one should experiment- 
ally show that the aérating organ of the Cypress really aérates 
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to an extent sufficient to make it of material advantage to the 
plant.* 

It was long ago observed that no knees are developed 
when the tree grows in upland upon a firm bottom, in which 
ordinary simple roots can obtain in the ordinary way the hold 
necessary to resist overturning forces, and where there is no 
stratum of water to transport food. So conservative is nature, 
that she reverts to an original or adopts a simpler form of root 
even in a single generation if the need for the more compli- 
cated arrangement ceases to extist. 

Finally, I may perhaps be permitted to add an observation 
regarding the roots of other trees that trench upon the same 
soils affected by the Cypress and often take advantage of the 
anchors it sets so boldly in treacherous bottoms. These trees 
project their cable-like, flexible roots in every direction hori- 
zontally, interlacing continually until a fabric is woven on the 
surface of the soft earth lilke the tangled web of a gigantic bas+ 
ket. Out of this close wicker- work, firmly attached to it, and - 
dependent for their support upon its integrity, rise the tree 
trunks. Thus slowly, and by a community of growth and ac- 
tion, a structure is formed that supplies for each tree a 
means of resisting the storms. Such communities of trees, 
provided with ordinary roots, advance against and overcome 
enemies where singly they would perish in the conflict. The 
cyclone, the loose sand, the morass—these are the enemies they 
contend with, as it were, in unbroken phalanx, shoulder toshoul- 
der, their shields locked, their spears bristling against the foe ; 
but the graceful plumed Cypress, the knight-errant of the sylvan 
host, bearing with him his trusty anchor—the emblem of Hope— 
goes forth alone and defiant, afar from his fellows, scorning 
the methods of his vassals, and planting himself boldly amid 
a waste of waters, where no other tree dare venture, stands, 
age after age, erect, isolated, but ever ready to do battle with 
the elements. Twenty centuries of driving rain and snow and 
fierce hurricane beat uponhis towering form, and yet he stands 
there, the stern, gray and solitary sentinel of the morass, cling- 
ing to the quaking earth with the grasp of Hercules, to whom 
men were building temples when his wardenship began. 

New York, Jan. 2d. Robert H. Lamborn. 


A Chart of Standard Colors. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Having read Mr. Orcutt’s plea (vol. ii., p. 622) for a 
“complete nomenclature of colors for field use,” permit me 
to give a few of the reasons why such a work is probably im- 
practicable—reasons which have been made clear to me 
through practical experience, including the publication of a 
work intended to supply this well-known want and subse- 
quent experiments on a very extensive scale. A work that 
would “show every color in nature” would, of course, in- 
clude a much greater number of hues than are given in my 
“Nomenclature of Colors” (186), and consequently must be 
more expensive; yet apparently the chief objection to my 
book is that it is expensive—the cost is $4.00. In fact, the ex- 
pense of publishing such a work lies almost wholly in repro- 
ducing the colors, the question of accompanying text being, 
relatively, hardly worth considering. Mr. Orcutt is mistaken, 
however, when he says that in my book ‘‘ only those shades 
which occur in our native birds are shown,” for possibly half 
of the 186 colors cannot be found in any North American 
bird, while probably there are extremely few seen in flowers 
which are not to be found among them. 

There are only two known methods by which colors can be 
represented in book or chart form—by chromo-lithography 
and by hand-painting. The former is wholly inadequate for 
the reason that it is limited toa comparatively small number 
of hues, from which must be omitted nearly all the pure 
colors and delicate tints. The second, while more expensive, 
is adequate and practicable, the principal difficulty being to 
secure absolute uniformity in different copies and editions, 
and this is a prime requisite, since any variation in this re- 
spect would render such a work worse than useless. 

I have before me at this moment, as the result of my ex- 
periments, a collection of 411 more or less different colors, 


*The “Chemical Theory ” of the Cypress knee seems to be but a revival of the 
elaborate hypothesis of Dickinscn and Brown, published in their memoir on 7% 
distichum inthe American Yournal of Science and Arts, in January, 1848. These 
industrious observers discard the ‘‘Mechanical Theory” ertirely, and consider 
both the spongy knees and, strangely enough, eyen the spreading base of the tree, 
as organs of communication with the air, forgetful that the successful and most 
celebrated lighthouse in the world—the Eddystone—was ayowedly modeled after a 
similar spreading tree-base for the purpose of withstanding the storm shocks of 
the English Channel. By means of a curious drawing they show how the swollen 
portions of the base rise ‘‘to the top of the highest water level, which must, in 
some instances, attain an elevation of at least twenty-five feet;” thus continuing 
the functions and the structure of the knees, “up the body of the tree to the 
atmosphere.” 
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_ nation by his friends. 


sition, and wished to know what it was. 


and that, occasionally, moths are seen in the woods. 
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hues and tints,* no less than 329 of which are made from five 
pigments. These include all variations of color that it is pos- 
sible to represent pictorially, and [ have devised a method by 
which absolute uniformity in different copies of each can be 
guaranteed. The collection is accompanied by clear and sim- 
ple formule for reproducing each, and I can safely say that 
every objection which has been found to my first attempt ine 
this line (the before-mentioned ‘‘ Nomenclature of Colors”), 
except that of cost, has been completely overcome. But this 
simple question of cost of publication is the problem which I 
have been unable to solve, and if Mr. Orcutt or any one else 
can explain how it can be solved, the great desideratum otf a 
complete, simple and wholly satisfactory nomenclature of 
colors for naturalists of every class can easily be supplied. 
Washington, D. C. Robert Ridgway. 


Magnolia glauca in Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In regard to the Massachusetts Station of Magnolia 
glauca, noticed in GARDEN AND ForREstT (ii. 612), the following 
may be of interest to some of your readers: 

“The first specimen of the J/agnolia glauca noticed in 
Massachusetts was brought from Cape Ann Woods in the 
summer of 1805, by the late Chief Justice Parsons. -He ob- 
served a number of the plants in flower as he was journeying 
on that road, and being struck with their beautiful appear- 
ance, gathered a few, which he brought to Boston for exami- 
I happened to be at his house on the 
day he returned from his journey. He showed me his acqui- 
I took one of the 
specimens home for examination, and found it to be Magnolia 
glauca—a most unexpected inhabitant ofourregion. ¥.D.” 

The above is a marginal note, written by Judge John Davis, 
of Boston, in his copy of the first edition of Bigelow’s *‘ Florula 
Bostoniensis ” (a presentation copy to ‘‘ Judge Davis, from his 
friend and serv't, the Author”) on the page where the Magnolia 


is described. 
Needham, Mass. T. O. Fuller. 


The Mild Winter. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—On December 28th, 1889, I found Draba verna (Whit- 
low-Grass) in flower and fruit. I have never found this 
plant in flower in this locality earlier than in the last week in 
March. On December 3oth, I found Avenaria sywarrosa (Pine 
Barren Sandwort) in blossom in two places. This plant usu- 
ally flowers in the first week in June, and though I have often 
found a few scattering flowers in the late fall, I have never 
before found it in flower later than the first week in Novem- 
ber. I also found on December 30th Ledophyllum buxifolinm 
(Sand Myrtle) in bloom. This plant flowers the first or second 
week in May, and, though it is like 4. sguwarrosa, usually a 
fall bloomer, I have only found it once before in bloom in 
December. 

On January 2d our early spring flowers, Pyxidanthera bar- 
bulata, Epigea repens and Cassandra calyculata, showed their 
buds unusually swollen, but I could find no expanded flowers; 
but on the same day Scleranthus annuus and Lamium am- 
plexicaule were in full bloom. 

I may add that many grasshoppers are found in the fields, 
The 
frogs are croaking vigorously to-day. Fohn E. Peters. 
Pleasantville, N. J., January 2d, 1890. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FORESY: 


Sir.—So mild was the late December that the growth of the 
various Grasses and White Clover was not checked. On the 
3zist I gathered Viola cucullata, Taraxacum Dens-leonis, 
Stellaria media and Viola rotundifolia, not scatteringly, but in 
Aprillike abundance. A Red Maple (Acer rubrum) in the 
rear of my office is now well covered with blossoms, and has 
been since the 27th.of December. The earliest record of 
blooming previously is February 7th, 1887. Rose-bushes are 
putting out a profusion of new leaves. The Japanese Quince 
is in bloom. Tulips, Hyacinths, Columbines and all the 
March and April bloomers are up. With growth so started 
and sap flowing so freely, the results that must surely come 


~ with the sudden changes of January and February are not 


pleasant to think of. . 
Lawrenceburgh, Ind. S. Hl. Collins. 
*These may be roughly classified as follows: Grays, 46; browns [including 

olives), 108 ; red-browns, brown-reds, etc., 39; yellow-browns, brown-yellows, etc., 

3x; reds (including pinks), 35; purples, 41; blues, 32; greens, 4o; yellows (includ- 


ing oranges), 39- 
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Periodical Literature. 


The Popular Science Monthly for January contains an un- 
usual number of articles interesting to students of plant lite. 
One, called ‘“‘A Harvest from the Ocean,” is a description by 
Professor C. Morton Strahan of Sea-weed gathering on the 
north-western shores of Europe, and of the uses to which the 
dried plants are put. Another isa translation from La Nature 
of an essay by Monsieur J. Poisson on “ Palm-trees and their 
Uses.” It will, perhaps, surprise the general reader to know 
that more than a thousand species of Palms, belonging to 
about one hundred and thirty genera, have now been deter- 
mined, as against eight or ten species, belonging to half a 
dozen genera, which were known in the time of Linnzus. 
The list of uses to which the various parts of very many ot 
these species are put is practically endless, but its extent is at 
least indicated in M. Poisson’s pages. The Date Palm and the 
Cocoanut Palm are of course those whose fruit is most widely 
serviceable to man; buta large number of others furnish 
food which, either raw or cooked, is useful to savage or semi- 
civilized tribes. From bridges to dish cloths, from houses to 
ornaments for the person, there seems to be nothing which, 
in some part of the world, is not manufactured out of some 
species of Palm. But the substance least commonly recog- 
nized as wrought from a member of the Palm family is doubt- 
less that which we call rattan. Itis often supposed to be 
derived from some sort of cane or bamboo, but is in reality 
the stem of a climbing Palm or Palm-vine, of which the jun- 
gles of the East Indian Archipelago are largely composed, and 
which sometimes reaches a length of a hundred yards before 
its continuity is lost to sight in the overarching network of 
the forest. A striking picture of an avenue of Cabbage Palms 
in the “Savannah” of Cayenne accompanies this article. An- 
other, likewise translated from La (Vature, is a superficial 
chapter on Orchids, which was hardly worth reprinting. And 
a fourth is a brief but significant word on “The Irrigation 
of Arid Lands,” by Mr. Henry J. Philpott. ‘‘ There is no more 
striking difference between the inhabitants of the eastern and 
western United States,” says the author, “than the degree of 
their familiarity with the word irrigation. And there will 
never be a profounder difference than will be engendered by 
the thing itself.” Here at the east we irrigate the flower-gar- 
den, the lawn, and the vegetable-garden when its contents are 
first transplanted. ‘But the idea of watering a whole farm 
not a New England ‘patch,’ but a western ranch of from fifty 
to fifty thousand acres—seems a financial absurdity. What 
the eastern farmer could not produce without such expensive 
cultivation he would say was not worth producing. Equally 
incredible will seem farming without irrigation to the gener- 
ation now growing to manhood over a large part of the Pacific 
Coast. To them it will seem an absurdity not to have the 
water as fully under your own controlas the land. They 
would not want to cultivate land if they had to take the chances 
on there being neither too much nor too little rain.” Mr. 
Philpott describes the various methods of irrigation now em- 
ployed in the west, some of them primitively simple, but others 
very elaborate, and so costly that the stranger cannot conceive 
how it pays toemploy them merely for pasturage grounds and 
the raising of hay. Incertainsoils irrigation continued for some 
years suffices. The ground becomes saturated and “its for- 
mer supply may be carried on to reclaim new deserts. . . . 
Thousands of acres inthe San Joaquin Valley have been placed 
beyond the need of further irrigation. The whole valley was 
once a desert.” Sometimes, indeed, land has been injured by 
over-watering. ‘Alkali has been brought on or brought up, 
the soil has been made heavy, pools have been formed from 
the ‘seepage,’ and orchards and vineyards have been spoiled.” 
But how great are the benefits of proper irrigation may be 
read in the fact that Mr. Philpott speaks of an auction sale of 
plots belonging to a land and irrigation company where land 
‘which ten years ago was an uninhabitable desert, was 
Knocked down at fifty, a hundred, and evena hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. The water rate is extra and is so much 
per inch used. Aninchis the amount that willrun through 
an orifice an inch square in the course of a year.” Not the 
least interesting part of this paper is its reference to the new 
legal questions which have arisen in a country where the right 
to the water supply is as importantas the title to the land 
itself, and to the complications which such a state of things 
has produced in the government's dealings with purchasers. 
As to the future conduct of the Land Office with regard to 
water-rights and to the schemes of speculators, Mr. Philpott 
significantly says, ‘‘ This is a matter of several hundred times 
more importance than one eastern man in a dozen will 
dream of,” 
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Twenty tons of Violets are annually used in Cannes and 
Nice for the making of perfumes and 120 tons of Orange-blos- 
soms. 


It is said that as many as one hundred and fifty varieties of 
preserves are made in Roumania, many of which are flavored 
with the petals of flowers. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society will begin at Excelsior, a suburb of Min- 
neapolis, on Lake Minnetonka, on January 2ist, and continue 
four days. 


An interesting object exhibited at Christmas-time in the 
window of a Broadway florist was a piece of a branch ofa tree 
about a yard long and two inches in diameter, from which 
grew at regular intervals four luxuriant bunches of Mistletoe. 


A correspondent writes that it may be true that the use of 
so many Balsams and Spruces will not endanger the timber 
supply of Maine, but he adds that he cannot suppressa feeling of 
regret when he observes among Christmas decorations huge 
specimens of Rhododendron maximum, and entire trees of the 
American Holly, //ex opaca. 


We have received many letters, for which we have no fur- 
ther space, from correspondents who give lists of flowers 
blooming out of their season. But with Bluets (loustonia 
ceriulea) flowering by New England roadsides, Aemone 
blanda opening in the suburban gardens of this city and Dan- 
delions starring the turf everywhere on the day after New 
Year's, it is safe to pronounce this an exceptional winter. 


Croton Alabamensis (see GARDEN AND FOREST, ii., 592, f. 150) 
is now in flower in the propagating house at the Arnold 
Arboretum. The bright golden anthers of the male flowers 
make the inflorescence conspicuous and attractive. The great 
beauty of this plant consists, however, in the contrast between 
the brilliant green of the upper surface of the leaves and the 
snowy white coloring of their under surface and of the young 
branches. 


We have received for examination from Messrs. Johnson & 
Stokes, of Philadelphia, a label for plants and trees which 
seems to be a novelty of some promise. It is made of copper, 
which is durable; it readily receives and firmly retains any 
inscription, and its tags areso flexible that, with proper adjust- 
ment, they need not injure the plant to which they are attached 
as wire does. We should be gratified to have those of our 
readers who may be testing this label report the results of 
their experience. 


The increased demand of late years for green for Christmas 
decoration has caused the introduction of branches of a num- 
ber of plants into the markets of the northern cities for this 
purpose. Last week we mentioned finely fruited specimens of 
the Japanese evergreen Spindle-tree (Euonymus Fapontca). 
The supply came from Georgia, and the lustrous foliage 
makes a handsome contrast with the brilliant scarlet arils of 
the fruit, The Cassena, too (lex vomitoria), with its small, 
shining, evergreen leaves, and clusters of small, bright red 
fruit, is sold at the north now in large quantities, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purposes of Christmas decoration. 


In a late bulletin published by the Ohio Experiment Station, 
Mr. C. M. Weed gives a partial bibliography and systematic 
list of the insects which are known to attack Clover. The list 
includes more than eighty species, and there is little doubt 
that it will be greatly extended within the next few years, as 
our knowledge increases. Every part of the plant has its spe- 
cial enemy, from the smallest rootlet to the stem, leaves, 
blossoms and seed. The ravages of these insects are so seri- 
ous, especially the destruction wrought by the Midge and the 
Root Borer, that much apprehension is felt for the future of 
the Clover-crop, one of the most important of our agricultural 
products. 


Dr. Charles Mohr, of Mobile, sends us specimens of the 
Nutmeg Hickory (Aicoria myristiceforis) from the banks of 
the Alabama River, near Hazen, Alabama. Thisis a new and 
interesting station for this tree, which formerly was supposed 
to be confined to the single restricted locality near the coast of 
South Carolina, which remained, until this Alabama station 
was discovered, the only place east of the Mississippi River 
where it was known to grow. Many years after its discovery 
in Southern California the Nutmeg Hickory was found to be a 
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common tree in southern Arkansas, and last year it’ was dis- 
covered most unexpectedly in the mountains of north-eastern 
Mexico by Mr. C. G. Pringle. 


A correspondent of the American Agriculturist points out 
some ways in which the grafting of annuals and other herba- 
ceous plants can be made available for special purposes. Cu- 
cumbers, for example, may be grown ona high trellis, or 
around the upper story windows of any building, by training 
either Sicyos angulatus (the Single-seeded Star Cucumber 
vine), or the Echinocystis (Wild Balsam-apple)—either of which 
will grow to the desired height. Cucumber seed may then be 
sown in a flower pot, and when the plant is six or eight inches 
high it may be joined to one of these wild vines at the desired 
height. Merely scraping the bark of the two plants and tying 
them firmly together with any soft material is sufficient. They 
will unite in about ten or twelve days, or sooner, and produce 
fruits at a height to which the Garden Cucumber could never 
attain. 


One of the largest specimens of Black Walnut probably ever 
sent to an eastern market in the log may now be seen in the 
timber yard of Messrs. Johnson Bros., 385 Albany Street, Bos- 
ton. The tree which produced it grew near the falls of the 
Kenawah, in West Virginia, on the line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad. The trunk, which measured sixty-four feet 
to the first branches, has been cut into five lengths; the butt 
log, the centre of which is hollow from decay, measures at the 
base eight feet and a half across. The diameter of the log, cut 
twenty-five feet from the ground, is four feet two inches, and 
that fifty feet from the ground has a diameter of three feet 
eleven inches in one direction and three feet in the other. The 
upper end of the fifth log, at a point sixty-one feet from the 


‘ground, where the trunk had been a good deal flattened, 


measures four feet one inch through one diameter, and two » 
feet nine inches through the other. These measurements are 
all made inside the bark. A thousand feet of lumber have 
been cut from the main branches and the five trunk logs are 
estimated to contain 10,000 feet.. The wood in the butt log 
outside the central cavity is beautifully curled and marked. A 
superficial examination of the annual layers of growth shows 
that this great tree has grown on the whole with wonderful 
rapidity and that it is probably less than 300 years old. 


Dr. Hadjime Watanabe, an official of the Japanese Agricul- 
tural Service, delivered an interesting address on the Chrysan- 
themum at the recent celebration in Berlin of the centennial 
of the plant’s introduction into European cultivation. Accord- 
ing to the report of his words, published in Gartenflora, the 
Japanese divide Chrysanthemums into two groups—“ Nogiku” 
or wild single, and “‘ Niwagiku” or double cultivated flowers; 
and the latter are subdivided into four kinds—the ordinary 
autumn-blooming sorts, the summer-blooming, the winter- 
blooming, and those which bear flowers at all four seasons. 
The single flower is not neglected by the horticulturist, but is 
prized for its very simplicity, and is usually planted at the foot 
ot rocks, intermingled with Grasses, to give a landscape 
design a naturalistic air. In treating the double-flowered plant 
when it is desired to produce individual flowers of the largest 
possible size, then all the branches but one are gradually re- 
moved, and on this one only an isolated blossom is allowed to 
mature. On the other hand, when as many flowers as pos- 
sible are sought without regard to conspicuous size, the main 
stem is brought to the greatest possible development, and all 
its branches are preserved until the blooming season arrives, 
when, if some show no buds, they are cut away. The sturdi- 
est possible plants are chosen for this purpose and the speaker 
referred to some upon which more than three hundred flowers 
had been counted. Two forms are in favor for these many- 
flowered Kikus, one of which gets its name from its resem- 
blance to a thick broom, while the other is a more artificial, 
fan-like shape. A Japanese proverb says “it is easy to grow 
the flowers of the Kiku, but difficult to grow its leaves,” and 
the speaker declared that the plants are judged from this 
standpoint. The amateur’s Chrysanthemums are usually 
“very poor and faulty in foliage, although they may bear fine 
flowers ; but those which one sees at an ‘ art-gardener’s’ are 
clothedfrom top to bottom with leaves regularly disposed and 
of a beautiful fresh color.” The most common method of 
propagating the plant is by root-division, but several others are 
employed. In one, a single leaf with a bud at its base is 
plucked, lightly covered with earth and laid in a shady place, 
where it eventually takes root. Gardeners who own rare 
varieties therefore forbid the visitor a near approach to their 
plants, as it would be easy to pick aleaf of the proper kind and 
conceal it in the pocket for future planting. 
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The Forests of California. 


HE memorial to the congress of the United States 
which has recently been drawn up by the California 
State Board of Forestry is most interesting as an official 
statement of the question which more profoundly affects 
the material welfare of that state than any other; it is 
important also because it sets forth with singular clear- 
ness of statement the peculiar dangers which beset the 
mountain forests of that region and the sweeping disasters 
_ which must inevitably follow their destruction. The pro- 
_ gress and development of many portions of the Pacific 
states depends almost entirely upon their water supply ; so 
_ much so that a failure of this supply would paralyze all in- 
_ dustry and involve the entire section in bankruptcy. Min- 
ing, as at present conducted, can only be carried on where 
water abounds, and many rich mineral regions along that 
_ coast are now unproductive during a large portion of the 
_ year on account of an inadequate water supply. It is be- 
_ lieved that this inadequate supply is partly owing to the 
diminution in the volume of many of the streams which 
head along the slopes and on the crests of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains and its spurs and that this diminution is 
directly traceable to the wanton deforestation of these 
slopes. Many of these mountain lands have passed into 
private and corporate hands, and this fact multiplies the 
_ difficulties of imposing effectual restraints upon the de- 
_ struction of timber by fire, by the axe and by the 
_ flocks of sheep which are pasturing the life out of the for- 
_ ests. Nevertheless there remain among the water sheds 
_ of the Sierra Nevada millions of acres of land still owned 
in fee simple by the United States. These lands are cov- 
_ ered with forests to protect the fountains of the streams 
_ which furnish the very life-blood to the mining interests of 
_ the state, to its agriculture and horticulture, and to its 
_ inland commerce by preserving the navigable flow of the 
Sacramento and San Joachin Rivers. The custody 
of these lands, a part of the nation’s inheritance, 
most certainly demands wise management, and there- 
_ fore the forest officers of California address the gen- 
_ eral government with the full assurance that they have a 
_ right to ask for these mountain forests as careful steward- 
_ ship as that given to the moneys in the public treasury. 
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Measures have been undertaken by the general govern- 
ment to punish marauders for cutting timber on the public 
domain, and yet it is held that the value and volume of all 
the timber and fuel that has been stolen in California for 
twenty years past are a trifle when compared with the 
standing timber and the growing young forests which are 
swept away every year by the combined agencies of fire 
and of sheep. It is not asked that there should be any 
abatement of energy in the suppression of the minor evil, 
but it is urged that the government falls short of its duty 
when it permits, without remonstrance, the obliteration of 
its forests by mountain fires and the more complete 
extinction of their young growth by browsing animals, 
even though it does spend a great deal of money in the 
prosecution and occasional conviction of some compara- 
tively petty trespasser. Recognizing the water-storing 
character of forests and the danger from freshets which 
their removal will cause, this memorial invites attention to 
the added peril which will come from the encroachment 
of the unhospitable climate of the torrid and tree- 
less districts lying to the south and south-east of the state 
if the great forests of the north-west coast which help to 
resist the enlargement of this arid region shall be swept 
away. 

In view of all these dangers the Board of Forestry sug- 
gests, in the first place, the temporary removal of the 
Timber-entry Law in California and the absolute with- 
drawal from sale of all Federal timber-lands in that state 
until future surveys have determined the areas and bounda- 
ries of such tracts as are necessary to insure the integrity 
of the streams and natural waterways of the state. Again, 
it is recommended that the timber of such lands when fit to 
harvest shall be sold, and not the land. For this land the 
lumberman cares little. He buys so many feet of saw logs 
to the acre, and he will pay as much for the timber alone 
as he will for the timber and the land it stands on. Hence 
in selling the timber alone there is no loss of revenue to 
the Government, and while the fee of the land remains in 
the United States such regulations can be imposed for the 
preservation of the young growth and for the prevention of 
fires, as will insure the perpetual forest character of the 
land and secure continuous revenue for the future. It is 
worth noting that this plan has already been adopted with 
good results in Canada. The owners of sheep and cattle 
have so long used and abused the forest-land as a free 
range that they have come to think they have a special 
right to pillage the public domain that is denied to people 
engaged in other pursuits. But since the conviction of a 
few timber thieves has abated the once thriving industry of 
lumber-stealing, the same vigorous process would greatly 
mitigate the theft of pasture and the fires that invariably 
accompany it. It is also suggested that encouragement 
should be tendered to those who are willing to plant large 
tracts of forest on the mountain and foot-hill lands, which 
are unsuitable for agricultural use, and as a means to this 
end the establishment of forest experiment stations in the 
arid districts of Colorado, California, Nevada and Arizona is 
advised. 

Every one who has had an opportunity to observe the 
forests of California and to note the influences which are 
working to curtail them on every side will endorse the con- 
cluding statement of this memorial : 


The present administration, or rather want of administra- 
tion, of the Federal timber-lands of this coast, is an arraign- 
ment of the best intelligence and patriotism of the general 
government, which a disregard of the enlightened methods 
of other nations might not alone challenge, ‘but which a due 
regard to ourselves and posterity does, and which strenuously 
and exigently calls for reformation and remedial measures 
that shall check the menace to our immediate and future 
prosperity. 


It is to be hoped that Congress will not bury this ra- 
tional and patriotic appeal in the pigeon-hole of some com- 
mittee room, but that they will give it the deliberate atten- 
tion which the far-reaching importance of the subject de- 
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mands. It is. to be hoped, furthermore, that this paper 
will be read and pondered by friends of our forest through- 
out the entire country. Copies of the memorial can be 
obtained from Mr. William S. Lyon, forester of the com- 
mission, whose address is Los Angeles, California, and 
who invites the co-operation of public-spirited citizens in 
every part of the Union in urging its consideration upon 
the Congress now in session. 


A prospectus relating to the new scholarships offered 
under the foundation of the Missouri Botanical Garden has 
been issued. Applications for these scholarships, which 
will not exceed six in number, must be in the hands of 
the director, Professor Trelease, not later than the 1st of 
March. A preliminary examination will be held on the 
4th of that month. If there are more than six applicants 
for the scholarships, a competitive examination will be 
held on the 7th and 8th. The preliminary examination 
will be confined to English grammar, reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic and geography. The competitive ex- 
amination, only held in case there are more applicants 
than scholarships, will embrace the history of the United 
States, English literature, algebra, German, elements of 
botany and zoology, and such other subjects as may be 
prescribed. Arrangements are made by which candidates 
living remote from St. Louis, who may desire to save 
the expense of a journey to that city, can be examined at 
their homes by the principal of some approved school. 
Successful candidates will begin work in the garden the 
ist of April. They are to be lodged in comfortable rooms 
in a dwelling adjoining the garden under the charge of the 
head-gardener or some other competent person. Board 
can be obtained at reasonable cost. 

It is the intention of the trustees of the school to make, 
as far as possible, the surroundings of the pupils home- 
like, although they assume no responsibility for their be- 
havior outside of working hours. The scholarships may 
be held for six years, and the incumbents will be paid fort- 
nightly at the rate of $200 a year for the first year, $250 for 
the second year and $300 for the remaining years. Dur- 
ing the first year of their scholarship, garden pupils will be 
expected to work at the practical duties of the garden nine 
or ten hours daily, according to the season, and to read 
the notes and articles referring to the subject of their work 
in one or more good journals. In the second year, in ad- 
dition to five hours’ manual work, they will be given in- 
struction and will be expected to do thorough reading in 
vegetable-gardening, flower-gardening, simple fruit-cul- 
ture and orchard-culture. During the third year, in addi- 
tion to their five hours’ manual labor, they are to be in- 
structed in forestry, elemental botany, landscape-garden- 
ing and the rudiments of surveying and grading, and will 
be required to take charge of clipping or indexing some 
department of the current gardening papers. The fourth 
year they are to study the botany of weeds, garden vege- 
tables and fruits, with simple book-keeping and the legal 
forms for leases, deeds, etc. The fifth year they are to be 
instructed in vegetable physiology, economic entomology, 
fungi, especially those which cause diseases of cultivated 
plants ; and each pupil, in addition to his five hours of 
manual labor, will keep a simple set of accounts pertain- 
ing to one department of the garden. They will study, 
during the sixth year, the botany of garden-plants, trees in 
their winter aspects, and the theory of special gardening 
connected with some branch of the work they are charged 
with in the garden. 

With such opportunities for practice and study, a young 
man of ordinary intelligence and industry ought to be well 
equipped at the end of his six years, and able to command 
agreeable and remunerative labor. The demand for thor- 
oughly instructed men to serve as managers of public 
parks and private estates is large already in this country, 
and steadily increasing. Skillful plant-growers abound, 
but really good gardeners, in the broad sense of the term, 
are difficult to find in America and in every other country. 
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The Forest Pavilion at the French Exhibition. 


ape exhibition of the forest department of the French 

government at Paris last summer was perhaps the most 
comprehensive and best arranged display of its kind that 
has ever been made. The Forest Pavilion, which appears in 
our illustration on page 32, and its contents, were, of course, 
of the highest significance to visitors interested specially in 
forests and their products, and there was, perhaps, no one 
spot in the whole exhibition more frequented by the general 
public, who found, apparently, much to attract and instruct in 
the beauty of the building itself and in the variety of its con- 
tents. Indeed, so great was the crowd of people who 
thronged the building from morning till night, that anything 
like a critical examination of its contents was pineal out 
of the question. 

The building,* constructed entirely of logs cutin the forests 
belonging to the French government, representing all the 
indigenous trees of France and covered with their bark, was 
125 feet long and nearly 120 feet wide. It consisted of one 
main hall, surrounded on three sides by a broad porch or 
piazza, with a half-story added at the rear and reached by an 
interior staircase, which admitted also to a wide gallery sur- 
rounding the main hall. The general scheme of the arrange- 
ment was due to M. de Gayffier, Director-General of the 
French forests, and was carried out most intelligently by a 
young architect, M. Lucien Leblanc. 

Around the interior of the main hall trunks of the different 
species were arranged as columns to support the gallery, and 
between these were placed, first, a large cross-section of a 
trunk of the species, and then above this artistically grouped 
samples of all the principal objects made from the wood—an 
arrangement which enabled the visitor to see at a glance the 
wood of any given species and the principal products manu- 
factured from it. The centre of the hall was occupied by 
working models of saw-mills and various machines used in 
working wood, and a number of specimens showing the 
methods of cutting up logs to the best advantage. The gal- 
lery surrounding the main hall contained a large number of 
smaller wood specimens, a large collection of microscopic 
slides illustrating the structure of the French woods, models 
of fungi injurious to wood, a most instructive series of 
specimens showing the results of different injuries to wood, 
abnormal growths, and the like, with an immense number of 
the minor products of the forest arranged systematically 
under the different species, tree-fruits, seeds, etc. 

The most interesting part of the exhibition, to the general 
public at least, was found in the half-story. Here, in two or 
three small rooms, comfortably arranged with tables and 
seats, were maps and plans of French forests and immense 
collections of photographs illustrating French forest scenes in 
all their varied aspects. These rooms contained two plans in 
relief of the torrents of Vaudaine and of Riouchanal, and of 
various torrents in the Hautes-Alpes, and a series of water- 
colors of various torrents both in the Alps and in the 
Pyrenees. Three dioramas most artistically arranged in the 
rear of the half-story exhibited, in a remarkable and instruc- 
tive way, the effects of mountain torrents and the labor re- 
quired to restrain them within reasonable bounds. The first 
represented the torrent of Bourget in the Basses-Alpes, which 
for years devastated the valley of the Ubaye, but which, thanks 
to the intelligence and energy of the French forest-department, 
is now conquered. This end was accomplished by building 
a series of dams and by raising the bed of the stream bodily 
above its natural level, the flow of the water into the channel 
being checked by reducing the slopes and covering them 
with a forest of coniferous trees. The diorama shows the 
break-waters with the workmen engaged in planting the trees 
that to-day cover 1,200 acres, bordering an ordinary. mountain 
stream which eighteen years before was one of the dangerous 
torrents of France. The second diorama shows the torrents 
of Riou Bourdoux, also in the Basses-Alpes, famous for its 
devastations and the most dangerous torrent of the French 
Alps. It once destroyed everything along its course and 
threatened the extermination of Barcelonnette, near which 
piace it has its mouth. The diorama shows a dam con- 
structed by the forest department, a colossal construction in 
masonry and hydraulic mortar, twenty-five to thirty feet high 
and nearly 300 feet long, intended to hold back the solid 
material brought down by the torrent and to prevent the pas- 
sage of anything but the water. The work was only com- 
menced in 1875, but a young forest already covers and holds 
the ground which, before it was planted, was entirely bare and 


* A description of the Pavilion, with some account of the forest material which it 
contained, was given in GARDEN AND Forzst (ii, 478, 490.) 
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subject to constant movement. The third diorama shows the 
slope of Péguerre near Cauterets. Here it was not a question 
of restraining a torrent, but of preventing a mountain from 
sliding down and destroying, in its fall, the town of Cauterets. 
The work was accomplished by removing, in the first place, 
all the loose blocks of stone and then by clothing the loose 
and rocky soil with a vegetable covering consisting of squares 
of sod held up by cross walls of dry stone. This work, com- 
menced in 1885, has been successfully terminated and the re- 
sult is considered a marked success. The dioramas were 
seen through darkened chambers made to represent, in one 
case, the hut of a forest guardian with its rude furniture, and 
in another, a camp for the laborers employed on the work 
represented in the accompanying diorama, the naturalness of 
the effect being heightened by the presence of their tools and 
camp equipage. 

Some idea of the care with which the Forest Pavilion and 
_ its contents were prepared will appear from the fact that the 
whole building was set up and arranged in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau and then taken to pieces and removed to Paris. It 
is to find a permanent resting-place in the Bois de Vincennes 
at the other end of Paris, where it will serve to instruct and 
delight visitors to the French capital interested in forests and 
forestry. Indeed, it would be worth preserving for its beauty 
alone. Far from having the fragile, trivial look of most 
“rustic ’’ constructions, its excellence in proportion, outline 
and execution give it genuine architectural character ; and this 
is enhanced by the charm of its color. The panels of wood 
that cover the wall spaces between the supports are arranged 
in attractive patterns formed by the contrasting colors of the 
barks. The design of the piazzas and ‘the interior gallery is 
particularly pretty, and much skill was shown in giving archi- 
tectural dignity to the columns which support this last without 
the use of other material than that elsewhere adopted. Capi- 
tals of many curious yet appropriate shapes were made by 
groups of twisted roots, and were finished below by a simula- 
tion of a “‘cable moulding ” formed of bast rope. 

There is one criticism to make on this exhibition, and that 
is the absence of an official catalogue similar to the one pub- 
lished by the French government in connection with its forest 
exhibition of 1876. Such a catalogue would have added vastly 
to the benefit which visitors to the forest exhibition of 1889 
derived from it. 


Down the Rhone.—I], 


UST below Sarras, but on the eastern shore, lies St. Vallier, 
where a stone bridge spans the river with two arches that 
rest on a huge mid-stream pier. Like many Rhone towns, it 
isa single long row of closely built houses facing the high 
esplanade formed by the embankment. There could be no 
more delightful arrangement for the idle stroller or for that 
still idler fisherman who so perpetually appears in France. 
What can-be caught in the Rhone I do not know, but its 
banks were lined with placid anglers from Vienne to Avignon 
—now perched on a lofty water-wall, now cosily nestled 
- among overhanging Willows by some shady pool. Villages 
abound on the steep slopes—compact little clusters often set 
on spots where one wonders how they keep their foothold. 
Now they are surrounded by fields and vineyards, but again 
they seem carved out of the naked rock that supports them. 
They must be cold in winter and hot in summer, with no pro- 
tection from either storm or sun. But to the artist’s eye they 
are faultless, so entire is the harmony between man’s work 
and Nature’s. Built of thelocal stone, they are so like it in 
color and texture that they seem to have grown as spontane- 
ously as the Poplars in the plain. 

Below St. Vallier red disappears from the roof-tiles—only the 
yellows and dull browns characteristic of the south are seen. 
Two light suspension bridges sweep into sight, uniting Tain 
on the east bank with Tournon on the west. The multitude 
of bridges on the Rhone and the excellence of their construc- 
tion amaze an American. They are old or new, stone or iron, 
_ resting on piers orswung boldly across, but they are always 
admirable of their kind, and in our practical land would be 
thought far too costly for the humble towns they serve. Tain 
lies against the foot of a hill once famous for the vines which 
_ supplied the ‘‘Hermitage” wine, but jnow ravaged by the 
phylloxera. All along the Rhone, indeed, many of the slopes, 
now so yellow and desolate looking, bore rich vineyards be- 
fore the coming of the pest. Their beauty, however, has not 
been hurt so much as their usefulness—there is nothing finer 
_ to the eye under this brilliant sun and above these green low- 
land fields than their naked, glowing yellow. 

After Tournon one may speak of mountains on the west 
_ bank rather than of hills—the mountains of Ardéche, which 
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keep close to the river for a long distance, sending out to it 
long irregular spurs with deep gorges between. The next 
important town on this side is St. Peray, famous for its spark- 
ling white wine, and across the river is Valence, where Napo- 
leon passed certain youthful years—one may read about them 
in the delightful if untrustworthy chronicle which Dumas 
called ‘‘ Voyage dans le Midi de la France.” This is the first 
large town since Vienne, and it is admirably set high up on a hill- 
side crowned by its ancient cathedral. Even from the boat 
one may look across the plains beneath it and see the jagged 
peaks of the Dr6me country rising against the pallid sky. At 
every step now the landscape grows more southern in aspect 
and grander in form ; and, did we know history as the trav- 
eler should, it would perpetually grow in human interest too. 
No land is richer in picturesque memories than this land of 
Provence, which still keeps in its name a record of the first 
conquest of the Romansin Gaul. It was near Valence that we 
first saw the Cypress-trees, afterwards ubiquitous in church- 
yard and burial ground. 

At Lavoulte, on the west shore, is anenormous castle, rising 
high from the centre of the town, with great arcaded walls. No 
one would guess to look at it that itis now occupied by the 
employees of a neighboring factory. A great plantation of 
Cypresses gives a touch of dark color to this splendid mediz- 
val picture, and the hills which follow are covered with a 
close, yellowish grass dotted with low,dusky shrubs. Poplars and 
Willowsstilloften fringe the bank where the hills do not come 
close, and far off a wonderful blue mountain with a scalloped 
outline seems to bar the course of the stream. Then on 
the west we see, high up, a stretch of railroad borne by a tall 
viaduct of pinkish stone, and next a high hill terraced to the 
water’s edge, partly by Nature, partly by man. The usually 
yellow rock is streaked here with pale gray and black, as one 
finds it so conspicuously much farther south at Avignon and 
Vaucluse. In spite of the Cypresses and the Figs and the 
golden rocks, however, there is a reminiscence of the north 
in an occasional steep, wooded gorge that has a truly Rhenish 
character. Looking southward at half-past one we saw the 
finest of color effects. On all sides were distant mountains of 
the most genuine blue. To the east was a nearer amphi- 
theatre of hills, some vivid green, some pied green and yel- 
low. The sky was blue and the clouds white, but whiter still 
was the sun-struck river flowing between pure white beaches 
fringed with low pale green Willows and filmy little Poplars. 
Human interest was given by a ruined castle on the western 
shore, and I thought I had never seen a landscape at once so 
dignified and so lovely, or one where the beauties of the north 
and the south were so harmoniously mingled. We had a 
bright sun tempered by racing clouds all the afternoon, and 
nothing could be fancied more enchanting than the varying 
effects they produced, sometimes blending all tones into a low, 
gentle harmony, sometimes bringing out the local color of 
tree and rock and tower in the most emphatic way against 
the azure heaven. 

After Le Pouzin, with its feudal ruins, and Baix, a little be- 
yond, with a vast ruined abbey and an eleventh-century 
church, the whitish towns all straggle along close to the water, 
and the vast old seigneurial structures rise triumphantly above 
them, with the hillside as a background. Here are beautiful 
hills, covered with close vegetation, likea bright green carpet, 
through which breaks the bluish rock, now in great shoulders 
and now in long stretches of steeply inclined strata. Some- 
times all the western shore shows the blue tone of this rock 
and all the eastern the vivid green of cultivation. Again the 
hills are gently rounded, with very wide valleys between, run- 
ning back at right angles from the stream, scattered with tufts 
of vegetation that do not conceal the bony structure beneath 
it, and striped by mountain roads like snowy ribbons. 

After Rochemaure, where the basaltic rocks are quite pur- 
ple, and the village was redder than usual, like many of the 
slopes, we race under another bridge, and reach Viviers, built 
on a narrow ledge, with a rock wall rising close and high 
behind the tall Gothic nave of the cathedral and its octagonal 
Romanesque tower. 

Beyond this the hills are very bare, only sparsely dotted 
with close grayish shrubs and patches of pale grass. The gen- 
eral effect was all light yellow, broken only by an occasional 
fringe of green by the river; and frequently the rock had 
weathered to a sponge-like surface. At Donzére came one of 
the grandest scenes of the voyage, the river running through 
a defile between close high mountains. At Bourg St. Andéol, 
which we reached at half-past three, the hills had broken away 
to the right and the silhouette of the long street stood out 
sharply against the sky. First came the great white cathedral, 
with its semi-circular apse, arcaded octagonal tower and low 
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stone spire ; then a fine sixteenth-century house, where, over 
the high court-yard wall, showed amass of deep green foli- 
age and a huge blazing pink Oleander ; then a beautiful gate- 
way of Rococo iron, and then an inn where the whole fagade 
was hidden up to the second story by three huge specimens 
of Euonymus Faponica, growing in tubs and loaded with 
creamy blossoms. No plant is more common in southern 
France than this, and none is more beautiful unless it be the 
Oleander. We do not know in the least what an Oleander is, 
seeing it of small size, with sparse foliage and scattered 
flowers. One must see it where it is at home out-of-doors— 
often a veritable tree in dimensions and covered so close 
with blossoms that it looks like a huge bouquet. 

It was nearly four when we reached Pont St. Esprit, with its 
ancient bridge dating from the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. It is 2,500 feet long and rests on nineteen great round 
arches and three smaller ones, and but for certain alterations 
made in iron at one end, looks just as it did 600 years ago. 

Passing on, the shores stretched out in broad plains, and to 
the south-east appeared a lofty mountain, almost as white as 
snow to the top. Soona single nearer peak came into view, 
with a jagged long hill beneath it, every point accentuated by 
aruin. Wide amphitheatres of hills succeeded, and thena 
great long cliff of slanting strata, behind which still rose the 
far-off snowy mount. A castle of the same yellow as the cliff 
crowned its summit, and theriver swept aroundits base straight 
toward the east, and skirted another similar cliff bearing 
another castle. These are the hills of Mondragon and Mornas, 
and the white mountain is Mont Ventoux which one still sees 
from Avignon. Nothing more splendid could be fancied than 
the color here, or than the bold yet harmonious forms of the 
hills, as steep and naked as walls in their upper portions and 
sloping and green below. The winding of the river shows 
them in ever-varying perspectives and each new point of view 
we think the very best. A little below come flat lands for a 
change, but with mighty ranges of mountain beyond them. 
At St. Etienne-des-Sorts we found a nest of yellow houses 
with a tall-bodied church bearing a tiny square tower. The 
naked soil was almost orange-colored here, and we knew we 
were in the midi indeed, seeing our first Olive-trees. Ata 
quarter past five we passed two great towers, one round and 
one square, frowning at each other from isolated rocks across 
the stream, and, like the rocks, streaked yellow and gray. 
Looking back we still saw the great white mass of Mont Ven- 
toux, and looking ahead we gazed now south, now east, now 
west, as the river wound about a succession of broad islands 
and under the edges of projecting rocks. It was a mighty 
stream by this time, having been fed by many tributaries since 
we started, and broadening out around a succession of large 
islands, yet seeming to flow more swiftly than ever. If every 
foot of the way had seemed a new delight, how shall I describe 
the approach to Avignon? The hills break away into more 
distant amphitheatres. The stream goes east, then turns 
south, and over its two arms and the green island between 
them we see afar off a high rock crowned by a diadem of 
massive golden towers. At this distance, against a sky 
already reddening for the sunset, it looked like a vision of the 
New Jerusalem. As we got nearerit was impossible to seize 
all the features that made up the splendid landscape. There 
was Avignon itself, lordly on the left bank, and, almost as 
lordly, the towers and walls of Villeneuve-les-Avignon on the 
right. Between them were the two wide arms of the rushing 
pale green stream, with a large bright green island between 
them, cut by endless rows of pollard Mulberries. The shores 
were fringed on the right with Poplar groves, while on the 
left rose groups of tall, black Cypresses. A great stone bridge 
crossed the prospect in the distance, and nearer were the re- 
maining arches of that famous ancient bridge where, says the 
nursery rhyme, all the world has danced. Around all stood 
yellow peaks topped by picturesque ruins, and, still further 
back, the exquisite blue lines of mountain. It was all beauty, 
all grandeur, all romance, condensed into a single picture, 
and as the boat swept up to the guaz, the western sky burned 
with a roseate splendor that was reflected from the water in 
great flashes and turned the yellow castle walls to pink. 

The charm did not fade when we saw the inside of Avignon 
and the panorama from its towers, and from those of Ville- 
neuve across the Rhone. And when to this was added a visit 
to Petrarch’s Vaucluse—so often described, so wholly unde- 
scribable—it seemed as though, could one see but one beau- 
tiful place on earth, Avignon would be the place to choose. 


Yet one may stay there weeks and never really see it, for its © 


very best shows only when one comes upon it in a summer 
sunset by the great water highway. 


New York, M, G. Van Rensselaer. 
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New or Little Known Plants. 
Phalznopsis, F. L. Ames. 


T can be said of very few plants that an individual rep- 

resents all there is of a particular form or variety or 
hybrid which, not being reproducible from its own seed, 
must perish with the individual, and so disappear unless 
the conditions which produced it happen to produce 
another individual similar to the first. Such unique 
plants are always interesting in themselves, and the in- 
terest increases from a horticultural point of view when 
they have qualities which make them valuable for their 
beauty apart from their rarity. Such a plant is the Phalee- 
nopsis, of which a figure appears on page 29 of this issue. 
A few roots and three small leaves are all there is to rep- 
resent this plant, which is a hybrid raised in England by 
Mr. Seden, the successful Orchid-hybridizer in the Veitchian 
Nurseries. It was bred from P. amabilis, a plant known in 
gardens often as P. grandiflora, fertilized with the pollen 
of P. intermedia, itself a hybrid between P. vosea and P. 
Aphrodite. ‘The seed which resulted from this cross was 
sown in 1882; one plant appeared, and five years later (a 
wonderfully short time for a seedling Orchid to grow to 
the flowering state) this plant flowered. It was exhibited 
at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, and was 
described by Mr. Rolfe in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1888, in which a figure of the flower was pub- 
lished, the hybrid being named for Mr. Frederick L. Ames, 
of North Easton, Massachusetts, to whose collection it was 
added in the spring of the same year. It has just flowered 
for the second time at North Easton, and although the plant 
is in excellent health, it carries only three leaves and is so 
small that the immediate prospect of increasing it by 
division is not good. Four flowers were open at the 
same time this year on the long stout scape; they were 
fully three inches across, with pure white sepals and petals. 
The lip, almost identical in shape with that of P. amabiis, 
is marked with bright red-purple on a ground of yellow or 
yellow-white, the crest being yellow striped with purple. 
As Mr. Rolfe has pointed out, the flower ‘‘is remarkably 
intermediate between its two parents, and makes a decided 
step backward to the tendrillea section of the genus.” We 
are indebted to Mr. Ames for the opportunity of figuring 
this beautiful and interesting plant. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
The New Plants of 1889.—II. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS.—The most remarkable 
plant in this division is the gigantic Aroid, Amorphophallus 
Titanum, which, although introduced to Kew ten years ago, 
did not flower in Europe until June of this year. A descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary plant has already been published in 
GARDEN AND FOREST. I may observe that the plant at Kew is 
apparently in good health, and beyond losing eight pounds in 
weight through flowering, the enormous tuber was not other- 
wise atfected. A. Hichleri,a small species from the River 
Congo, has also flowered this year at Kew. It is an interest- 
ing and ornamental plant of its kind, but it emits a horrible 
stench when in flower. Avisema Wray, a new species from 
Perak, with the habit of A. mefenthotdes and aspathe six inches 
long, colored white and emerald green, is a pleasing addition 
to the cultivated plants of this genus. Ariszemas are as easily 
grown as tuberous Begonias, and the flowers of most of them 
are exceptionally quaint and attractive. Carludovica palmi- 
folia is a provisional name for an elegant leaved plant, cer- 
tainly a Carludovica, which Mr. B. S. Williams has introduced 
this year. C. rotundifolia, a near ally of the well known C. 
palmata, from which Panama hats are made, is another addi- 
tion to ornamental foliage plants, and it is also attractive in its 
Medusa-like inflorescence and the rich colors of its fruits. It 
has been in cultivation at Kew some years, but has only re- 
cently been definitely named and figured in the Botanical Mag- 
azine. Mr. Bull offers under the name of Encephalartos rega- 
lis, from Zululand, a Cycad which resembles £. Hildebrandtit. 
Kew has distributed this year the only noteworthy Palm, namely, 
Catoblastus premorsus, from Venezuela, with compact habit 
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and elegant bright green pinnate leaves, as delicate as those 
of Cocos Weddelliana, and likely to prove as useful. Nepen- 
thes receive more attention now than they ever did, and in 
addition to the numerous seedlings and hybrids in eultivation, 
we possess many distinct and beautiful species. To the latter 
Messrs. Veitch have added \. Curtisii, var. superba, remark- 
-able for the rich brown-purple blotches on its long, elegant, 
narrow pitchers; and WV. Burket,a Bornean species recently 
described by Dr. Masters, and which is peculiar in having 
cylindric pitchers, inflated at the base, and wholly destitute of 
wings. Sarracenia decora, a hybrid with pitchers nine inches 
long, colored reddish brown and tessellated with white, and S. 
Wrigleyana, a prettily marked hybrid from S. psittacina and 
S. variolaris, are two distinct additions to the many side-sad- 
dle-flowers which are cultivated in English gardens. Azmo- 
mum magnificum has been already mentioned (vol. iii., p. 8); it 
is likely to become a useful plant in furnishing large tropical 


houses. Dracena marmorata is a large species in the way of 
Dz. Lindeni, but with curiously mottled leaves. It has been 
‘introduced from Singapore to Kew and flowered and named 
this year. Adlamanda violacea is not new to cultivation, but 
_ it had been lost sight of for many years until this year, when 
plants of it fiowered at Kew. The best colored variety of this 
_very interesting species is a first-rate stove flowering plant. 
_ Echites atropurpurea is another tropical Dog-bane which was 
in cultivationat the beginning of the present century, and then 
_ disappeared again until this year, when it flowered ina garden 
at Croydon and was sent to Kew as a new plant. It is a free- 

growing climber, small leaved, with numerous racemes of 
dark purple flowers, similar in shape to those of Difladenia 
_~Boliviensis. Epiphyllum Makoyanum, a variety of what was 


which is almost certainly a third species of the genus, was cer- 
tificated this year as anew plant. Whatever the decision in 
_ regard to names may be, there can be but one opinion as to 
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introduced in 1885 as E. Russellianum, var. Gaertneri, but 
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the beauty and useful character of these two plants. £. Wakoy- 
anum was introduced in 1885 from Brazil, by Messrs. Makoy 
& Co., of Belgium. Solanum pensile is a lovely climber from 
Demerara, which festooned the rafters of one of the stoves at 
Kew this year with long pendent racemes of purple-blue 
flowers, as fine as those of the S. Dulcamara, the Bitter-sweet 
of our hedgerows. Tecoma Smithit is a beautiful flowered 
hybrid from 7. Cagensis and T. velutina, raised in the Mel- 
bourne Botanic Gardens, and sent this year to Kew, and to Mr. 
Bull. It is described as being one of the most beautiful of all 
the Tecomas, the flowers being large, in enormous panicles, 
and colored bright orange and chestnut. It will be a useful 
plant for the greenhouse or conservatory, but like all Tecomas, 
its flowering depends much on its enjoying plenty of sunlight 
at all times. Protea nanaisacharming greenhouse plant, 
with linear Heath-lilke foliage and nodding terminal cup-shaped 
flowers, like magnificent Genethylles tulipifera, and colored 


’Fig. 5.—Phalzenopsis F. L. Ames.—See page 28. 


rich blood crimson. The Proteas are worthy plants for the 
greenhouse, and especially for countries where the climatic 
conditions resemble those of the Cape, where these plants 
abound. This species and P. Jongiflora, with oblong leaves 
and erect, large white flowers, have been introduced and 
flowered this year for the first time at Kew. Another Cape 
plant, but of a very different nature from the Proteas, is Dro- 
sera cistifiora, whose flowers were first developed this year at 
Kew, and were the delight of both botanists and gardeners. 
A Sundew, with linear leaves on an erect stem, five inches 
high, and terminated by a poppy-scarlet flower, cup-like and 
two inches across, could not fail to cause some excitement 
amongst those who were familiar with the comparatively very 
small flowers of the common Sundews. It is satisfactory to 
be able to state that the plant at Kew is growing freely, and 
promises to be as easy to cultivate as D. Capensis and other 
Cape species. Another Cape Sundew, of much greater botani- 
cal interest even than the Cistus-flowered Drosera, is Roridula 
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dentata, large plants of which are in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens. It is ashrub, with hard, woody stems and long lin- 
ear leaves clothed with viscid glandular hairs, as in Drosera ; 
and it bears terminal recemes of white flowers. A shrubby 
Sundew, attaining a height of three or more feet, and with 
leaves so sticky as to render the plant, when hung up in the 
house, useful at the Cape as a fly-catcher, is a novelty of no ordi- 
nary kind. Seedlings ofitare in the Kew collection. Stillanother 
new plant from south Africa is Gerbera Famesoni, which has 
already proved a charming pot-plant for the greenhouse, and 
may also prove hardy in the ne ighborhood of London. It has 
pinnatifid hairy leaves abouta foot long, and single-flowered 
scapes, the flowers or heads four inches across, not unlike the 
Paris Daisy in form, and colored bright flame-red. This is 
certainly one of the best of the new introductions of this year. 
Olearia insignis isavery striking addition to the goodly num- 
ber of the Olearias already in cultivation in England. It flow- 
ered for the first time last year at Kew, but I donot remember 
that it has been recordedamongst garden plants. It has numer- 
ous elliptic or oblong leaves, nine inches in length, and the 
whole plant is thickly felted with white wool. The flowers are 
on axillary peduncles, and are in the form of the common 
Scabious, two inches across, orange-colored in the centre, the 
ray-florets white. It was introduced from New Zealand, and 
is figured in Botanical Magazine, ¢. 7,034. Chironia peduncu- 
Jarvis, the handsomest of the genus, forming a compact shrub, 
two feet high, with heart-shaped shining green foliage and termi- 
nal panicles of erect, Gentian-like, star-shaped flowers, oneanda 
half inches across, and colored rosy purple, is a useful addi- 
tion to easily grown, free flowering greenhouse plants ; C. pa- 
Justris, smaller in allits parts, and fleshier, but a pretty and 
very floriferous plant, is almost as good. Both these species 
have lately been introduced from the Cape, and they were 
this year much admired at Kew. The first named is figured 
in Botanical Magazine, t. 7,047. 

Amongst hybrids raised in English gardens there are, of 
course, many plants of first-class merit. Messrs. Veitch con- 
tinue to add beautiful, free flowering Rhododendrons raised 
from Malayan and Javanese species. Itisim possible to speak 
too highly of this race of plants, which are certain to fill a 
very large place in all well furnished greenhouses. Strepto- 
carpus, too, is proving a good, useful genus, the various 
hybrids and crosses recently raised at Kew from S. Dunit, 
S. Rexii, S. lutea and several other species clearly proving 
that a race of plants as useful in the greenhouse as Gloxinias 
are in the stove may be expected from them. M. Le- 
moine’s new race of Begonias, obtained from &. Socotrana 
and some other species, ‘probably LB. semperflorens, may be 
expected to take a favored place among the stove Begonias 
when once their cultivation, at present a ‘failure in some gar- 
dens, is understood. 

BuLBousS PLANTS.—Whilst those races of bulbous plants 
such as the Hippeastrums, Nerines, Liliums and Narcissi 
have continued to improve in the hands of the breeder of new 
kinds, there are very few new introductions of any bulbous 
plants whatsoever to record this year. The only stove bulb is 
Crinum Brachynema, which, although introduced from Bom- 
bay and flowered at Kew in 1870, “does not appear to have 
become established in gardens. It has lately been reintro- 
duced in quantity, and flowers of it were sent to Kew for 
name afew months ago. It has large umbels of pure white, 
substantial flowers with long tubes, a limb three inches across 
and fragrant as Cowslips. “It is likely to become a rival to 
Eucharis should it prove amenable to ordinary cultivation. 
Nerine angustifolia is remarkable tor its very long flower- 
scapes, some of the plants at Kew this year producing scapes 
three feet long, and bearing an umbel of about twenty rosy 
red flowers, s similar to those of JV. flexuosa. Tigridia Pringlet 
is likely to become.a favorite here, though it is very similar 
to TZ. Pavonia both in form and color. 
new introduction from the Transvaal, with bright red flowers 
like those of G. psittacinus, and G. Adlami, from the same 
region, with flowers dull yellow spotted with red, other- 
wise similar to G. cardinalis ; these two new species have 
been flowered at Cambridge. The hybrids G. turicensis and 
G. Nanceianus are both very beautiful breaks of continental 


origin, being large in flower, distinct in shape and beautiful in 
colors. They are the progeny of G. Saundersii and G. Ganda- 


vensis, and are perfectly hardy in En ngland. Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons exhibited a collection of the Nanceianus race before the 
Royal Horticultural Society this year, and they were generally 
admired. Watsonia ividifolia, var. O’ Brieni, is a pure white 
flowered variety of a robust, free flowering, easily grown 
plant, and is likely to become popular. It is the plant which 
Mr. Goldring mentioned as W. tridifolia, var. alba. It was 1n- 


Gladiolus Leichtlini, a. 
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troduced from south Africa by Mr. O’Brien, of Harrow. 
Lilium Wallichianum, var. superbum, is a noble Lily from 
India, introduced and flowered this year by Messrs. Low & 
Co. It has a stout stem, six feet high, bearing three or four 
flowers, each nine inches long and six inches across the limb, 
the color milk-white with a pale yellow throat. The Indian 
Liliums are difficult to establish insEnglish gardens, otherwise 
they are first-class. We have now ZL. Vepalense (introduced 
last year), L. Wetlgherrense, L. Philippinense and L. Wallichia- 
num, but they gradually weaken under cultivation. A new 
variety of ZL. longiflorum from Hong-Kong and the newly 
discovered Z. Henryi from China are in cultivation at Kew, 
but they have not yet flowered. /7itillaria Bucharica, from 
central Asia, is an interesting species with whitish flowers 
borne singly in the leaf-axils near the top of the stem. 
Galanthus Fosteri, from the province of Sirwas, in Asia 
Minor, has flowers like the larger forms of G. £/wesi, and 
leaves as broad as in G. latifolius. Although not new plants, 
it may be worth recording of Anomatheca grandiflora, Anot- 


ganthus brevifolius and Cyrtanthus luteus, three south African 


plants which have not yet got far beyond botanic gardens, have 
proved exceptionally easy “to manage, very free flowering, and 
sufficiently ornamental to take a place among small bulbous 
plants for the cold house or frame. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.—The best of 
the new plants in this department are several Irises, notably 
f. Gatesti, from Turkestan, related to 7, Suszana, but larger 
and better in coloreven than that superb plant ; 7. Barnume, an 
Armenian species of the Oncocyclus section, but with large 
purple flowers like the German Ivis, and /. Bakeriana, also 
from Armenia, with the habit and appearance of /. reticudata, 
the flowers purple and yellow, fragrant as violets, and appear- 
ing in February or even earlier. Spirea Ka mtschatika, re- 
cently introduced and named S. gigantea, a plant like our 
Meadowsweet, but much larger, attaining sometimes a height 
of ten feet, the enormous panicles of white, feathery flowers, 
very fragrant, is likely to prove valuable for bogs andswamps. 
It was exhibited recently by Mr. G. Paul. Primula petiolaris 
and /. FPotssoni are small though pretty additions to this 
already largely cultivated genus. Primulina Tabacum, an in- 
teresting Gesneriad from China, is one of Dr. Henry’s dis- 
coveries which flowered at Kew this year. It has a tuft of 
obtuse, lobed, leathery leaves and erect viscid scapes of 
Phlox-like flowers, one inch in diameter, violet colored and 
exhaling an odor of tobacco. VPodophyllum pletanthum is 
another Chinese plant which Dr. Hance described as one of the 
most interesting discoveries he ever made. It flowered at 
Kew this year. The leaves are peitate lobed, a foot across 
and shining green, while the Howers are not unlike those of 
the Snake’s-head and colored deep crimson. Clintonta An- 
drewsiana is a Californian Liliad of some interest with termi- 
nal umbels of rose-red flowers not unlike some of the Al- 
liums. Calandrinia oppositifolia is a Californian perennial 
which this year was very attractive out-of-doors at Kew; it 
bears white, star-like flowers two inches across. Kniphofia 
Natalensis is a slender species with pleasing, orange yellow 
flowers, not so attractive as the popular garden kinds, but still 
an interesting plant and of some ornament. 

TREES AND SHRUBS .—The only noteworthy introductions 
amongst these are Rosa gigantea, a magnificent species from 
the high regions of upper Burmah, and. likely to prove hardy 
at Kew. It has enormous, Cup- -shaped flowers, six inches 
across and snow white. Cornus Stbirica, var. Spathii, is a 
variegated leaved form of a useful garden shrub, and Skim- 
mia Foremani is useful either for out-of-doors or as a pot 


lant for in-door decorates in winter. 
eae W. Watson. 


Entomological. 


A New Elm Insect. 


(Zeusera pyrina.) 


So a year passes nowadays that does not bring to 

light some insect newly imported from a foreign country. 
These im portations are in no case desirable acquisitions, and, 
as a rule, become our most destructive pests. The Elm has 
suffered for some time from the attacks of the imported Elm- 
leaf beetle (Galeruca xanthomalena), and now it seems settied 
that another pest has gained a foothold among us, and threat- 
ens destruction to our Elms by boring into the branches. 

This species is the Zeuzera pyrina, Fabr., in the imago stage ~ 
a very handsome white moth, rather closely spotted with black, 
as shown in the figures. 

For several years back single specimens of the species have 
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been found in the city of Newark, and their occurrence has 
been deemed accidental, owing to the small number ; but they 
increased steadily, and for the three years last past they have 
been numerous around the electric lights along Broad Street, 
especially near the parks containing many Elms. This occur- 
rence pointed to the Elm as their probable food-plant, and some 
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Fig. 6.—Zeuzera pyrina. 


4, Male moth; 4, Female moth; c, Caterpillar, dorsal view; d, Caterpillar, lateral 
view. - 


_ ot the Newark collectors tried to find the early stages, but 
_ sought them in the trunk and roots without success. Finally 
_ Mr. Angelmann, examining the branches ofa felled tree, found 
_the larva of the borer in considerable numbers in the smaller 
twigs, and in burrows in larger branches found also the pupa. 
_ The moth, it seems, deposits its eggs in the fork of a small 
branch, and the young larva burrows downward toward the 
_ larger branches, tunneling generally through the centre, and 
_ usually killing the branch. In color the larva is whitish, as is 
_ usual with borers, with black dots, each bearing a single hair, 
_ arranged as shown in the figure, which also gives very well 
_ the general appearance of the caterpillar. I understand that 
_ the terminal branches of many of the trees in Newark have 
_ been noticed to be dying, but the cause has not been hereto- 
_ fore discovered. There is little doubt that this insect is re- 
_ sponsible for the injury, and that it has gained a firm foothold. 
_ That it is spreading is indicated by the fact that during the sea- 
son of 1889 it made its appearance at Arlington, a suburb of 
Newark. The insects are attracted by light, and many hun- 
dreds of them are drawn to the electric lights and destroyed; 
these are mostly males, however. There is no reason- 
able doubt that this destruction of the moths has done much 
to prevent a more rapid spread, and it is to be feared that once 
eo the influence of the electric lights their march will be 
Tapid. 
__ As to remedies, I have no suggestions to make at present. 
Borers are hard to deal with at best, and a borer that attacks 
branches from sixty to seventy-five feet above ground is an 
especially unsatisfactory creature to deal with. Heroic rem- 
_ edies would be best here, andI would recomimend free cut- 
ting and burning of affected branches as the best means of 


checking their increase and spread. } 
Rutgers College. e Fohn B. Smith. 
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* Cultural Department. 


- Rose Notes. 


HE closest attention is needed in the Rose-houses during 
midwinter to ensure success, and all extremes should 

be avoided, not only in moisture, but in heat and ven- 
tilation ; in fact, but |jttle of the latter will be necessary until 
the sun gains power and the days are perceptibly lengthened. 

In many instances the crop will have been cut to a greater 
or less extent during the holiday season, and the next care on 
the mind of the grower is to make his Roses break well again 
for the following crop. With this in view, a little extra stim- 
ulationein the form of liquid manure may be given, or else a 
light sprinkling of hen manure may be applied to the surface 
of the beds. The latter should, however, be used with cau- 
tion, as its action is somewhat similar to that of guano. 

In the matter of watering, much judgment must be used, 
aS an open, porous soil will allow of much more water with- 
out injury to the plants than can be safely given to those 
planted in heavy, clayey soil, which are, upon the whole, rather 
difficult to keep in the proper condition during bad weather. 
In either case it will be found that some portions of the beds 
will dry out much faster than others, and therefore will need 
much more frequent waterings. During the sharper weather 
to be expected in January, the firing will naturally be more 
brisk, and there is in most greenhouses an extra warm and 
dry corner, especially in those where the boiler is built into 
the end of the house, and it is in just such places that red 
spiders are likely to flourish if undisturbed. 

To avoid the spread of these pests, special care should be 
given in syringing these dry corners, so that the spider cannot 
secure a foothold. 

Malformed and knotty buds are frequently seen on some 
varieties at this season, and they should be cut off as soon as 
discovered, since itis a waste of the energies of the plant to 
allow it to finish the growth of such a bud, apart from the 
valuable time lost by the grower while waiting tor the devel- 
opment of a flower finally decided to be worthless. 

Good Roses have been rather scarce during the past holi- 
day season, the mild weather of December having disar- 
ranged the calculations of many growers. In addition to the 
high temperature, most of the month was very damp, both of 
which conditions were far from beneficial to the Rose-crop. 
In fact it has been anything but an ideal season for Rose- 
growing thus far, and this serves to impress upon the minds 
of growers the truth that althougha Rose may be an every-day 
kind of plant, yet it is not an every-day occurrence to see a 
house of Roses in perfect condition. 

The early crops of Hybrid Perpetuals have not been up to 
standard in many cases, though some good houses are to be 
seen, while others have proved total failures. This latter 
condition was not a surprising one on account of the exces- 
sive rains of the past summer, the frequent downpour ren- 
dering it almost impossible to properly ripen the wood for 
early crops. Among the earlier hybrids Mrs. John Laing and 
Madame Gabriel Luizet take a prominent place, these being 
among the most beautiful of pink Roses, and both are readily 
forced. 

Each of these two excellent varieties has many admirers, 
Madame Luizet being, perhaps, the largest flower, though 
Mrs. Laing possesses some advantage in point of form. 

It is said that Wootton is producing the best result in the 
hands of the introducer. Possibly the needs of this variety 
are better understood there than elsewhere. 

Another addition to the list of Roses is now offered by a 
western firm in the form of a sport from Papa Gontier. 
From the description, this new candidate for public favor 
seems to be of questionable merit, the novel feature being 
its variegated color, which is more or less splashed with dit- 
ferent shades. It does not appear that this would be an im- 


provement on the type. Fe : 
Holmesburg, Pa. W: Ff. Taplin. 


Christmas Roses. 


INCE the notes on these plants published in GARDEN AND 
Forest of January ist were written, other species and 
varieties of Hellebores have come into bloom, namely: ZA. 
orientalis, H. abchasicus, H. niger, H. niger angustifolius, the 
variety known as the Scotch, or Wardie Lodge form, and Z. 
niger maximus. They make a very interesting group, thanks 
to the abnormal mildness of the season, and they were equally 
good last year. The winter of 1888-9 and the present one, so 
far, have been distinctly English, and our Hellebores have 
flowered above the snow (when there has been any), actually 


lo ie 
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and not‘ traditionally,” as seems to be the case with Mr. 
Gerard's plants. I have grown Hellebores both in England 
and Ireland, and the growth made by .plants here equals in 
every way that made in the British Islands, and there is no 
reason to doubt that if Hellebores are so planted that they 
may be covered with a cold frame in the event of cold 
weather, these beautiful flowers may be had in perfection in 
America, even in severe seasons, as frost has no injurious 
effect on the flower buds, and the sunshine of bright days 
would be sufficient to fully expand the flowers. As to expos- 
ure to the sun in summer, it must be taken into consideration 
that M. Correvon’s cultural directions, when applied to this 
country, should be adopted with some modifications. We have 
found that in light soil, during protracted dry weather, the 
large, leathery leaves become veritable signals of distress 
unless water be applied ; hence the advisability of planting in 
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known as it should be, taking into consideration the fact that 
no other flowers are to be had out-of-doors, even in a mild 


season like the present. 
Passaic, N. }. : : E. O. Orpet. 


Propagating Chrysanthemums. 


| N the last issue of GARDEN AND FOREST a Japanese authority 

is quoted as saying that Chrysanthemums are sometimes 
propagated in his country froma single leaf with the bud at 
its base. Permit me to add that at the November Chrysanthe- 
mum Conference, in London, Mr. R. Beale exhibited some 
small Chrysanthemum plants, said to have been grown from 
leaves only, and they were naturally .objects of considerable 
interest. In anote to the Gardeners Magazine, in the same 
month, Mr. Beale explains that these plants were not strictly 
obtained from the leaves only, but that the axillary bud was 
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The Forest Pavilion at the French Exhibition.—See page 26. 


soil of a retentive nature, when the preference is to be had. 
An examination of the roots of Hellebores will show that the 
young growing parts are covered with minute root-hairs or 
feeders, and these must, of necessity, suffer severely in the 
event of drought. As to the proper time for division, while 
it may be possible to divide the plants after the foliage -is 
matured in June, we would not risk advising any one to per- 
form the operation at this season, unless he had time to nurse 
his plants afterward, while it may be done safely and easily in 
early spring before growth commences, or in September, 
when strong sunshine is past. It is rather difficult to under- 
stand how a “warm cold frame” differs from ‘‘a cold house 
from which frost is excluded,” as in either case the plants 
must be lifted again in spring. The placing a cold frame over 
Hellebores in their permanent quarters would hardly chill the 
enthusiasm ofany lover of flowers. Recent visitors here have 
expressed surprise that these plants could be grownin eastern 
gardens, and there is no doubt that this is not so generally 


used with it, a V-shaped cut being made in the stem, and the 
bud with the leaf attached being used without any wood and 
struck in fertilizing moss. Mr. Beale claims that such cut- 
tings almost invariably strike, and also that he can get rooted 
plants from leaves without the bud, though the growth is 
much slower. The Chrysanthemums can no doubt be in- 
creased readily in the first way suggested, and perhaps with 
leaves only, though the cultural skill and care réquired in this 
latter case would be considerable, and the growth would be so 
weak and slow as not to be of much utility. Mr. Beale believes 
that this method of propagation will be valuable where a large 
stock of a new variety is required, but it is difficult to see 
wherein it is an improvement on layering the flowering stems 


when stock is scarce and large increase is wanted. The Chry- 


santhemum is avery accommodating plant, ready to throw 
out roots from all parts except the flower, and hence it is 
rapidly multiplied. Detached flowering stems of this plant, 
if laid in a cold frame and slightly covered with soil, will throw 
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out strong shoots from every perfect joint, and these can be 
taken off as cuttings and quickly make strong plants. This is 
much simpler than Mr. Beale’s plan, requires little care, and 
produces, of coarse, the same number of’plants, and probably 
stronger ones. On New Year's day, to give a practical exam- 
ple, I lifted a stem which had been laid in a cold frame about 
the middle of November. This had borne a specimen flower 
and is a foot long, with two weak side shoots, and it had 


_ twenty-six shoots in fine condition, though some were quite 


small. Half the stem gave no shoots, probably. because the 
buds had been taken out in cultivation. Now, it will be seen 
that one could put this stem in gentle heat, and ina few weeks 
make aset of cuttings, and these grown along will make 
others, and as these increase, in a geometrical ratio, I think I 
am safe in saying that a good propagator would turn out 
from 150 to 200 plants from this stock by planting-time. 
Such an increase should satisfy the most exacting. 

Because Chrysanthemums are almost necessarily protected 
by glass in the blooming season, there seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency to treat them all through as greenhouse plants. 
A plant which, after blooming with the greatest profusion, 
and thus being in a weakened condition, will live out-of-doors 
in a well drained border, in our climate, with such protection 
as is ordinarily given to most of the so-called hardy plants, 
and then ‘‘strikes” readily and naturally in a temperature of 
forty to fifty degrees, is scarcely to be classed as a green- 
house subject. The professional growers propagate and bring 
on their stock in heat very successfully, butit is notan example 
for the amateur to follow, except perhapsin the use of very slight 
bottom heat in striking, whennecessary. Forthegeneralstock, 
cuttings in the cold frame will almost invariably root during 
the winter, and are not so liable to harden up and become 
worthless, as those grown along in the house. Mildew, how- 
ever, is the enemy to be watched in this case, and frames 
should be aired at every opportunity. Most of our growers 
have discarded early cuttings on account of this liability to 
mildew. Amateurs will have satisfactory results if they plant 


q _ their stock-plants closely in cold frames, and protect them well, 


although a little frost will not injure the plants. Cuttings 
should be dibbled out in February or March, in the same 
place. They will soon root, and should be given all possible 
air, with protection from winds, and planted out at the earliest 
possible moment. 5 i Gena 


Elizabeth, N.J. 
The Loquat and the Medlar. 


ue Medlar (Mesfilus Germanica) is a native of Europe, 

where it is frequently met with in its wild state; but 
in several of the southern states the fruit is becoming quite 
popular. In Germany it ranks very high as a common fruit, 
and large quantities are disposed of on the market-stalls of all 
the principal cities. When the seeds were first brought to 
this country it is difficult to say, and there is very little infor- 
mation to be obtained about it from any American books on 
fruit culture. ; 

The Medlar reached Florida from New Orleans, having been 
brought there bysome of the French Jesuits. It hasnow been 
growing in the Florida gardens for thirty years, and, in sec- 
tions of the upper part of the state, the bushes are frequently 
met with in a semi-wild state. The fruits on these unculti- 
vated plants have degenerated greatly, and present a strong 
contrast to those found in the gardens and groves of the 
white settlers. 

The tree is small but handsome, and in Europe it is used 
for hedges almost as generally as the Osage Orange is em- 
ployed for like purposes in this country. When the fruit is 
thoroughly developed and matured on the tree it has a dark 
brownish skin, with firm, austere flesh. It is of fair size, 
and very palatable after it has been kept until the first stages 
of decay, called bletting, has thoroughly softened the flesh of 
the pulp. It has a rich, subacid flavor then, which is highly 
prized by many who have become accustomed to the fruit. 

The Medlar is usually propagated from seed; but in many 
sections of the south it has been budded or grafted on the Pear 
with great success. Ithas close affinities to the genus Pyrus, 
and by many botanists it is classed as a member of this genus. 

The Loquat (EZriobotrya Faponica) is a related species to the 


_ Mediar, and in many sections of the south it passes under the 


misnomer “Japan Plum.” It is grown quite extensively in 
the Gulf States, where it reaches its highest perfection ; but in 


many instances it is planted more as an ornamental tree than 
_ for the fruit. 
_ with thick, leathery, lanceolate leaves, highly polished on the 


The tree is a small but handsome evergreen, 


upper side. In the fall of the year the blossoms, of a creamy 


g white color, appear in large terminal spikes, and exhale an 
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agreeable fragrance, scenting the air almost as generally as 
the Orange blossoms. In early spring the flowers drop off, 
and clusters of yellow fruit appear. 

The fruit grows in clusters as close as grapes, with a thick 
skin of a dull pinkish color, and about the size of an ordinary 
plum. Most of the fruit has a delicious, pleasant subacid 
flavor; but there is a manifest difference in the size and flavor 
of the fruit in different sections of the south. There are no 
distinct varieties described ; but some of the trees produce fruit 
that is very sweet and agreeable to the taste, while others are 
too acid to be eaten with any degree of pleasure. 

The tree is propagated from the seed, and it may be seen 
in nearly every ornamental southern garden. In the sections 
of the south where frost is heavy the tree becomes blighted, 
even while the flowers and fruits are forming, so that it can 
really never amount to anything as a fruit producer. Going 
farther south, however, we find that, in the lower counties ot 
Florida the Loquat blooms and matures its fruit during the 
winter season without interruption from cold, which in the 


. spring offers a tempting feast to all who relish it. The first 


fruit appears the last of February, just when other fruits are 


scarce in our northern markets. 
New York. George E. Walsh. 


Draczna Lindenii.—This makes a fine exhibition plant, and 
has great value for general decorative work, being especially 
useful for single specimens in vases. It is of recent introduc- 
tion, and does not differ in its growth from the D. fragrans, 
but the broad, arching leaves of green are beautifully orna- 
mented with a wide margin of creamy yellow, which gives to 
the plant a very attractive appearance and places it in the 
front rank of variegated plants. It is propagated easily by the 
usual method of layering or cutting up the canes, but to make 
good specimens, fit for exhibition purposes, the heads alone 
must be used, and these with care will make a fine crop of 
roots in a few weeks without the lossof asingle leaf. D. Mas- 
sangeana makes an excellent companion plant for the forego- 
ing, only differing from it in that the variegation runs through 
the centre of the leaf instead of along the margin. 


Ficus elastica variegata——Mr. Taplin has not spoken any too 
highly of the merits of the variegated Rubber plant (ii., 620). 
We use it for house decoration, and find it quite as hardy as 
the common kind. We have never experienced any difficulty 
in rooting the cuttings whether by eyes or by tops. We have 
rooted a good many lately in a very warm, close frame, with 
about three inches of fine coal ashes and a brisk bottom heat. 


Homalomena (Carmeria) Wallisii is not grown so generally as 
it should be. It is a handsome plant, belonging to the 
Aroideg, of low-growing habit, not more than nine inches 
high, with drooping leaves, six to eight inches long by five 
inches wide, ovate-oblong, and pale velvety green, copiously 
blotched with golden yellow. The under surface is dull 
red. The flowers are rather attractive, the spathe being 
about three inches long, constricted in the middle and reddish 
brown, while the spadix is red. To ensure good leaves, how- 
ever, the flowers should be picked as soon as seen. We grow 
this plant in the warmest house, potted in a mixture of peat 
and moss and keep it very wet. Under this treatment it gives 
great satisfaction. It should be propagated by division. 

Kenwood, N. Y. £. Goldring. 


Sowing Seed.—Let me add to Professor Bailey’s admirable 
article that the importance of care in the preparation of the 
soil is sadly underrated. This care is usually given in propor- 
tion to the cost of the seed; that is, a novelty of high price 
receives due attention, and for this reason rather than for any 
real superiority, it may excel older sorts. The market-gar- 
deners of Long Island, as a rule, buy their Cabbage-seed of a 
neighbor who has a reputation for a choice variety; something 
far superior, he thinks, to anything to be obtained at a seed- 
house. Market-gardeners pay from twelve to fifteen dollars 
per pound for this seed, when equally good seed could be 
bought at a reliable house for three dollars. But the fifteen- 
dollar seed is the cheapest for the gardener in the end, because 
he sows thinly in soil prepared with the greatest care. The 
result is that most of the seed germinates, the plants have suf- 
ficient room for development ; they do not get “leggy,” but 
are strong and stocky, and in the finely-pulverized, but well- 
compacted, soil they are well furnished with roots. When 
these plants are set in the field they do not suffer from the 
change; their vigor pushes them ahead, they are quickly 
established, and yield a large proportion of well-developed 
heads. Low-priced seed, purchased by the same gardener, 
would have been sown more thickly in loose and coarse soil, 
where the plants would have been long-drawn, poorly rooted 
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and without vigor when transplanted. The product from such 
a beginning will be late, small and of inferior quality. This is 
not an imaginary case. I have seen seed from the same stock 
give the best satisfaction, and in other cases none at all. The 
sole reason for these opposite results was that in one instance 
the seed was sown properly, and improperly in others. I 
have more than once noted experiences of precisely this 
character among the growers of Cauliflower in Suffollx County. 
Floral Park, L. I. C. L. Allen. 


Tuberous-rooted Begonias.—Now is the time to sow seed of 
tuberous Begonias for bedding, or for making showy pot 
plants this season, Sow in pans in, or rather on (for the seed 
needs no covering), a mixture of sifted leat-soil and peat, using 
the siftings to cover the drainage. Set the pans in saucers, 
where there must. be sufficient water to keep the surface moist 
by absorption. Place pieces of glass over them, tilted to admit 
air, rather for protection against careless watering and syring- 
ing than for the purpose of keeping them ‘‘close.” Sixty de- 
grees, night temperature, is sufficient for germination. Grad- 
ually remove the glass as the seedlings develop, and prick 
them out when large enough to handle in soil containing some 
loam. Increase the quantity of loam at successive stages, and 
give some shade in the middle of the day as the sun attains 
power. Plant out in June. A shady situation is generally 
recommended, but there is a difference of opinion. Save 
your own seed. In doing this you will succeed best with pot 


plants. 
Wellesley, Mass. LE, IO}, Jeb, 


Correspondence. 


The Forest-floor. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—While I appreciate and subscribe to the main idea of 
the editorial in GARDEN AND FOREST for December 18th, allow 
me to call your attention to an expression which may event- 
ually give trouble to those who wish to convince others of the 
influence of forests on waterflow. 

You refer to the spongy condition of the forest-floor, and it 
is quite an accepted theory that the forest-floor ‘acts like a 
sponge, taking up large quantities of water and gradually giv- 
ing it up to the soil.” Even scientific men are apt to use this 
simile. Now, this is not the action of a sponge, as a simple 
experiment could prove. While some forest-floors—by no 
means the majority—do act like a sponge, they are by that 
very action depriving soil and springs of a considerable share 
of water. 

It is curious that the simile has been used so frequently 
without an attempt by somebody to first study the action of a 
sponge. It is simply this: after the sponge is saturated with 
water, and not before, it will give out water below if more 
water is added above—that is to say, if the water in the sponge 
is driven out by pressure of more water. As soon as the sup- 
ply from above stops, the sponge will stop giving out water 
trom below, except so far as it contains more water than it 
has capacity to hold. After that, the movement of the water 
is upward, not downward. Evaporation begins, the upper 
parts become dry and supply themselves with water from the 
lower strata by capillary action. Thus, while a spongy floor 
would do the one thing claimed for it—namely, ‘‘retain the 
water in the spongy mass”’ and diminish the water which runs 
off—it would not do the other thing which is implied, namely, 
furnish gradual supplies of water. This it could possibly do 
only if the underlying soil strata had become dry earlier than 
the spongy cover, which is the case only rarely and under 
exceptional conditions. 

The question, then, is, how far does the forest-cover re- 
semble asponge? Fortunately for water supplies in springs, 
the resemblance occurs more rarely than the general use of 
the simile implies. A sponge is a material with remarkable 
powers of capillarity, as can be seen when placed in a puddle 
of water, which it will drink up with avidity. Such capillarity 
in a minor degree may be found in some moss covers, and 
the consequence is that the amount of water held and after- 
ward evaporated—but not given up to the soil—is quite aston- 
ishing. The quantity of water thus retained may’ amount to 
from seventy to eighty per cent. of its weight, so that if the 
moss-cover exceeds a depth of four or five inches it may with- 
hold nearly all the water from the soil, except of heavy rain- 
falls and snows, and this water is lost by evaporation twice to 
three times as fast as from other litter; whether an additional 
amount of water and how much of it will run off superficially 
or be filtered into the soil, depends largely upon the nature of 
the latter. 
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The various kinds of litter, which, after all, form the greater 
part of forest floors, appear and act, indeed, quite differently 
from sponges ; their capillarity, as can be inferred to some 
extent from their rate of evaporation, is only small, and they 
will filter through to the soil much larger amounts of water 
than the moss (thirty to forty per cent. more). This kind of 
soil cover, like the moss, does also require a considerable 
amount of moisture to saturate it, but less than the moss- 
cover ; it loses less by evaporation and gives up more water 
to the soil. 

Altogether, we will have to admit that the forest-floor not 
only retards the run-off, but it diminishes the amount of water 
which percolates into the soil. And yetit acts beneficially 
upon the steady flow of springs by checking evaporation—the 
greatest dissipator of water supplies. Regularity of flow in 
the springs, brooks and rivers, as far as it depends upon forest- 
cover, is due to reduced evaporation under the protection of 
forest-shade and forest-floor. 

The mechanical retardation of the run-off, which the irregu- 
larities of the forest-floor and the trunks, stumps and under- 
brush produce, will certainly tend to reduce the height of 
freshets in brooks by distributing the flow of water masses 
overa longer time. Butit would be an unwarranted, easily 
demolished generalization, to say that this retarding influence 
is everywhere useful in preventing floods of rivers. It may, 
on the contrary, prove the very source of danger—geological, 
geographical and topographical conditions being most potent 
in altering the value of this influence. 

It would lengthen this communication too far to argue the 
influence of forests on floods in general; my purpose is sim- 
ply to object to the popular idea that a forest-floor acts like a 
sponge, and to insist that even the admitted retarding influ- 
ence of the same may not in all cases and everywhere be a 


benefit. 
Washington. B. E. Fernow. 


Mr. Eyerman’s Orchids. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—During the past three years Mr. Eyerman, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, has been making a collection of Orchids which 
now fill three houses, and a large conservatory has recently 
been added, containing a fine collection of Palms, Ferns, 
Cycads, etc., among which Orchids in bloom are tastefully ar- 
ranged. In this structure I noticed on a recent visit scores of 
Lelia autumnalis, and its showy variety, Atrorubens, there 
being no fewer than fifty spikes crowded with blossoms. Z. 
albida was equally well flowered, most of the plants being on 
blocks, and bearing unusually strong spikes of. well formed 
and very large flowers. Lelia Gouldiana, a very scarce plant, 
was well represented here by a spike carrying several of its 
rich purple blossoms, and here, too, were many examples of 
the charming scarlet-flowered Sophronites grandifiora. Some 
fine Cypripediums of the Insigne type, flowering for the first 
time, were very interesting, many of them being distinct in 
character, and among them was a splendidly grown plant of 
C. Leeanum superbum, with twin-flowered spikes, and flowers 
of great size and exceptionally bright color. Here, too, was a 
good example of Vanda cerulea carrying a dozen of its lovely 
blue flowers, and near by Oncidium tigrinum, with well 
branched stems laden with rich yellow and chocolate blossoms. 

In the house devoted to the Cattleyas and Lzelias many 
choice plants were promising flower. C. Zriane and many of 
its varieties will soon make a fine display, as will the scarce 
C. Lawrenceana, well grown specimens of which were fur- 
nished with strong flower-sheaths. C. Percivaliana was rep- 
resented by several large plants, and among the Lzlias were 
quantities of finely flowered ZL. anceps, and its white variety, 
L. anceps stella, carrying three well developed spikes. This 
variety has hitherto proved somewhat difficult to manage, but 
Mr. Meenner, the gardener here, has been very successful 
with it. The plants in baskets are well exposed to the light, 
and during their growing period receive a liberal supply of 
water with an abundance of air. In this house the pretty 
Angrecum Sanderianum was seen,and some enormous spikes 
of the yellow-flowering Oncidium Cavendishianum were trap- 
idly pushing for bloom. A fine variety of O. Forbesii was 
very conspicuous, its chocolate and golden-yellow flowers 
growing in quantity on a well branched stem. Fine examples 
of Odontoglossum Harryanum and Comparettia Macroplectron, 
with its rosy pink flowers, were in excellent health, andat each 
end of the house were two handsome specimens of Cym- 
bidium Lowianum almost ready to bloom. 

In the Cypripedium house, among the rarer varieties, were 
noticed a grand specimen of C. calurum and C. grande was 
in superb health, together with C. mezrax, C. plunerum, C. 
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Mrs. Charles Canham, C. Barteti, C. tonsum, C. nitens, C. 
Arthurianum, C. Fairrieanum and many others. In a lean-to 
structure, with a northern aspect, the Odontoglossums were 1n 
luxuriant health, the majority being of the O. crispum type, with 
stout bulbs and broad-petaled flowers. O. Pescatorei, 0.. trt- 
umphans, O. nebulosum and many more were thriving in a 
like manner. On the stage at the back of this house were 
some grand specimens of Cypripedium insigne in bloom, 
about 200 flowers being well expanded, and from the roof 
were suspended many fine specimens of Oncidium ornttho- 
rhynchum, Epidendrum vitellinum, Masdevallias in many 
varieties, and a fine lot of the pretty Lelia Dayana, and its 


varieties, Pumila Praestans and Marginata. : 
Summit, N. J. A, Dimmock. 


Game Covers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Fish and 
' Game Protective Association, held on January 8th, an instruc- 
tive address was delivered by Professor B. M. Watson, Jr., of 
the Bussey Institute, on the subject ‘“‘How best to preserve 
and increase the supply of natural food for game birds, and 
the best means of affording shelter for them.” : 

The address was given in view of the fact that the Associa- 
tion contemplates the importation of valuable game birds of 
various species from the west and south, to be released in 
eastern Massachusetts in the spring; and the problem of sup- 
plying food and shelter is one of importance to those inter- 
ested in birds.’ Professor Watson spoke of the adaptability of 
various trees, shrubs and grasses. He instanced the fact that 
many wild birds—quail, grouse and others—frequented the 
grounds of the Arnold Arboretum, where they are never mo- 
lested, and where the natural fruits and seeds of various 
shrubs and plants contribute to their food supply, and he con- 
sidered that such preserved lands greatly contributed to the 
welfare of game birds. As the work of introducing and estab- 
lishing shrubbery for shelter, and fruit-bearing plants must 
necessarily be slow, the speaker recommends that many 
waste places—openings in woods, unused pasture lands, etc.— 
be sown annually with various cereals, particularly Buckwheat, 
which would yield quickest returns. In Europe for many 
years past the game and game-preserves have been artificially 
propagated, and the time has come when we must pursue a 
similar course or see our few game birds disappear. 

The danger from forest fires is perhaps the most serious 
one to be met, as doubtless more young birds, nests, and even 
sitting birds, are destroyed by fire each year than can be esti- 
mated, not to speak of the wholesale destruction in this way 
of valuable cover and fruit-bearing vegetation. 

Boston, Mass. Fohn Fotitler Ge 


The Mild Winter. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: i 

Sir.—The effect of the unusually warm December was seen 
here in the opening leaves and swelling buds of many trees 
and shrubs in the college-grounds. Sfivea Thunbergii, S. pru- 
nifolia and S. sorbifolia were putting out leaves. Of the 
Honeysuckles, Lonicera flava and L. sempervirens were be- 
trayed into the same fatal activity, while Z. Hal/iana had not 
ceased its autumn growth. Lilac buds were ready to burst, 
and the blossom buds on Japan Quince, Silver Maple and Cot- 
tonwood showed a fullness quite hazardous for this change- 
able climate. On the 29th of December the temperature 
dropped to two degrees above zero, and has alternated be- 
tween that point and sixty degrees above since then. 

The following shrubs still hold their leaves on January 7th, 
and a good deal of their autumn brightness: Ligustrum vul- 
gare, var. buxtfolium, L. ovalifolium, Lonicera Halliana, L. 
fragrantissima, Cotoneaster buxifolia and Cytisus capitatus. 
It is to be regretted that Ligusirum ovalifolium is so tender 

_ with us, having killed back nearly to the ground during the 
_ past two winters, for its stiff, shining, dark green leaves are 
_ conspicuous all through the fall and early winter, acknowl- 
_ edging the frosts only byaslight deepening of colorand anocca- 

sional purplish tint. 
S. C. Mason. 


Kansas Agricultural College. 


| A Garden Conceit. 

_ To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

__ Sir.—A charming garden conceit is being carried out in the 
_ Royal Botanic Gardens at Dublin by the Curator, F. W. Bur- 
_ bidge, through whose intelligent care these gardens have 
_ become among the finest in Europe. “I am making a Bam- 
_ boo walk,” he writes, under date of December 2oth, “and I 
__ have to plant the margins of a pond and to make a dripping 
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well with an old Irish cross on it, so that all the maids who 
visit us may breathe their wishes at the fountainand find them 


all come true.” Gili E: 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Periodical Literature. 

It is encouraging to find in a widely circulated popular pe- 
riodical so strong a plea for the right treatment of a piece of 
the nation’s property as is contained in the January number of 
the Century Magazine. The editorial headed ‘‘ The Care of the 
Yosemite Valley,” could not be more to the point or more ju- 
dicious in tone. Beginning with a reference to the policy of 
“an active member of the Yosemite Valley Commission,” 
who proposes to ‘‘cut down every tree that has sprouted 
within the last thirty years,” it says that a crisis in the manage- 
ment of the valley is probably near at hand, distinctly explains 
why the whole country has as much right as California to ex- 
press its wishes, and then shows what these wishes should be. 
The main question to be decided is whether ‘the treatment 
of the Yosemite landscape has been intrusted to skillful 
hands ;”’ and from the results of a recent investigation by the 
Legislature of California and from numbers of photographs 
“showing the condition of the portions of the valley before 
and after the employment of the axe and the plow,” the editor 
concludes that ‘‘the valley has not had the benefit of expert 
supervision.” Then he says that though the commissioners, 
present and past, should not have their good faith impugned, 
and though ‘‘it is no reproach to them that they are not 
trained foresters,” yet their responsibility begins with the very 
recognition of this last fact; ‘‘for, in the absence of knowl- 
edge of a professional nature, it should be their first aim to 
obtain the very best man or men available for this work. No 
such expert is too good or too expensive, and no clain: upon 
the budget of California should have precedence of this.” But 
there is as yet no certainty that this truth will be acted upon. 
There is every danger that future commissioners may think 
of everything else—and especially of facilities for transit— 
rather than of the preservation of the beauties of the valley. 
As it is tellingly put: ‘‘ They may think it is more desirable 
to improve a trail than to preserve the sentiment for which 
the trail exists.” Nothing could be truer than the fol- 
lowing sentences, and we trust they may sink deeply 
into the minds of the hundreds of thousands whom the Cez- 
tury reaches: ‘‘To contrive means and methods by which 
that which is most distinctly valuable to the world in the Yose- 
mite can be perpetuated, and to provide means by which the 
world can conveniently and effectively make use of it—which 
means Shall be in the least degree possible conspicuous, in- 
congruous, and disturbing to the spirit and character of the 
scenery—is a problem that no amateur ought to dabble with.” 
Following this editorial essay came three ‘‘Open Letters” on 
the same subject, describing personal impressions received 
by men who are competent and impartial judges. One is 
from Mr. George C. MacKenzie, of Wawona, California, who 
speaks chiefly of the ‘‘absolutely shocking use that has been 
made of the wood-chopper’s axe—deadliest foe, in reckless or 
ignorant hands, of woodland beauty ; deadly unless guided by 
a mind of most rare attainments in the craft of artistic for- 
estry.” The writer goes on to say that ‘there are places in 
the valley where one is forced to wonder why the axes them- 
selves did not turn and smite the men who were putting them 
to such base uses,” and that ‘‘ under the system by which the 
Yosemite is governed there is no saying when the work of the 
devourer of beauty may not again flourish,” although it hap- 
pened to be checked last year. Indeed, this is the main point. 
It is useless to try and make individual wrong-doers responsi- 
ble for the destruction that has gone on. They ‘are merely 
the natural fruitage”’ of the system which intrusts the manage- 
ment of the valley to a board of commissioners who serve for 
short periods and without salaries, meet only semi-annually, 
and arechosen without the slightest reference to qualifications 
of knowledge or taste. Another letter-writer is Mr. R. U. 
Johnson, one of the editors of the magazine, who, while recog- 
nizing certain good points in the management of the valley, 
describes the terrible injuries that have been inflicted upon it, 


partly through carelessness, partly through greed, but just as 


often through an ignorant desire to “improve” upon what 
nature offers. The third correspondent is Judge Lucius P. 
Deming, of New Haven, Connecticut, who, again, makes a 
strong plea for the employment of a trained artist to repair 
what damage already done can still be repaired, and to guide 
the course of future work. His letter is not the most sensible 
of the three—all are equal in this respect—but perhaps the 
most interesting in its relation of the present state of things 
and its explanation of the aims that should in future be borne 
in mind, 
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Notes. 


Elwes’ Snowdrop is blooming in suburban gardens. 


The loss from Fungus diseases in the vineyards of the Hud- 
son River Valley last year has been estimated by careful 
observers at from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the entire 
crop. 

In the note on the discovery of a new station for the Nut- 
meg Hickory (Hicoria myristiceformis), on page 24 of the last 
number, ‘Southern California” should, of course, read 
‘«« South Carolina.” 


A factory has been established at Mannheim, in Germany, 
for making a substitute for butter from Cocoa-nut oil. About 
6,500 pounds of the substance are daily produced and it is said 
to be palatable as well as wholesome. Itsells at a price equiv- 
alent to from twelve to fifteen cents a pound. 


It is not known when or why the Chrysanthemum was 
adopted as the crest of the imperial family of Japan, but it is 
supposed to have been chosen for its hardiness as a symbol 
of the antiquity of the dynasty. As used on the Emperor’s 
arms the flower appears in single shape with sixteen rays con- 
nected by as many little semicircles. 


Mr. C. G. Pringle has lately returned from Mexico, having 
passed the summer in botanical exploration in the Sierra 
Madre, and the autumn and early winter near Guadalajara, in 
the state of Jalisco. He is now engaged at his home in Ver- 
mont in preparing for the distribution offthe summer's har- 
vest of plants, about 18,000 specimens, representing about 350 
species. ; 

In reference to the destruction of wild flowers, Professor 
Bailey, of Brown University, writes that it is not uncommon to 
see large baskets of Avethusa bulbosa for sale on the streets of 
Providence in May. Water Lilies are peddled all summer. 
From their habit and situation they are in less danger of ex- 
termination, but these rather rare and local Orchids cannot 
long endure such onslaughts. 


Dr. Edward Palmer sailed from San Diego on the 25th of 
last month for La Paz to continue his explorations of Mexican 
botany. From La Paz he intends to travel northward and 
expects to reach the neighborhood of Guaymas in April. Mr. 
T. S. Brandegee sailed by the same steamer for the purpose 
of exploring the lower part of the California peninsula between 
Magdalena Bay and Cape San Lucas. 


A correspondent in Glenellen, Tennessee, sends us the fol- 
lowing memorandum with regard to a large Tulip-tree 
recently cut down near that place. The smallest diameter 
across the stump, three feet from the ground, was seventy- 
eight inches inside the bark, which showed 604 layers of 
annual growth with only thirty-eight layers of sap-wood 
occupying a width of an inch anda half. The diameter 
increased three inches in the thirty years, beginning with the 
five hundred and thirty-sixth year of the tree’s age, and six 
inches in twenty-five years, beginning at a period when the 
tree was eighteen inches in diameter. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle has an interesting article on 
Cornish gardens and the testimony they offer in proof of the 
mildness of the climate in certain parts of Cornwall. Cer- 
tainly Falmouth must be a favored spot on the British Isles, 
when Agaves flower there, and Bamboos, Palms, Tree-ferns 
and Dracenas flourish, and Pelargoniums cover the entire 
fronts of many houses. We may add that this vegetation is a 
striking evidence of the difference in climate caused by ocean 
currents, winds and otherinfluences on opposite shores of the 
Atlantic. One can hardly imagine Bamboos in Labrador, and 
yet Falmouth is nearer the North Pole than the southern part 
of Labrador. 


About ten years ago the Austro-Hungarian government 
planted the sides of a very exposed stretch of railroad, nearly 
a mile and a half in length, with hedges of the Provence Rose. 
The hedges have since reached a height of about six anda 
half feet and a breadth of half as much, for it is a peculiarity 
of the Provence Rose to interlock its branches and twigs. A 
living wall has thus been formed which effectively protects 
the track from snow-drifts, while a neighboring stretch, 
where the Rose could not be planted, is so deeply buried at 
every snow fall that it costs much labor to clear it. The first 
cost was very small and it is believed the hedges will live for 
thirty or forty years. 

Paris will be permanently benefited by the International Ex- 
hibition recently closed. The gardens formed on the once 
naked expanse of the Champs de Mars will remain, and will 
be extended over spaces covered during the summer bya 
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multitude of minor structures. The two palaces of the arts 
will be preserved, and likewise the immense machine gallery, 
and the latter, it is announced, will be held in readiness for 
live stock, agricultural and horticultural exhibitions. Under 
such an unrivaled expanse of glass wonderful shows will 
doubtless be arranged, especially as a track 300 yards in length 
and too yards in breadth will alternately serve for the exercis- 
ing of animals and the disposal of flower-beds. 


A writer in the Pacific Rural Press proposes to use the blos- 
soms of Orange-trees for perfume, and thus realize one more 
profit from the trees. Every Orange-tree, he argues, has at 
least ten times as many blossoms yearly as can or ought to 
bear fruit. At least three-fourths, if not seven-eighths, of the 
blossoms can be picked off and worked into perfumery 
without damage to the orange crop. There is a place on 
the Mediterranean called Grasse, lying near Genoa, where 
the manufacture of perfumery from orange-blossoms is a 
specialty—the trees being cultivated for that purpose. Some 
of the perfumes are exceedingly expensive—one kind of 
oil made from the orange-blossom, selling at the rate of $300 
per gallon. 


At the suggestion of Professor Maynard, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Dr. Jabez Fisher, of Fitchburg, 
girdled one of the two bearing arms of each of sixty Concord 
Grapevines on the 5th of July last, taking out a ring of bark 
half an inch long near the trunk of the Vine. Asa result the 
grapes on these arms showed color six days before those on 
the opposite half. They were fit for market September 2oth, 
or some ten days in advance of the others, and the berries 
were much larger and sweeter. The gain in earliness makes 
a great difference in the price of the fruit, and later varieties 
could be grown when thus treated, which would not ripen if 
left to themselves. The grapes are larger and more attractive, 
and this would counterbalance the softness of the berries, a 
condition which the girdling seems to cause. 


Did we go back to farthest antiquity for our holiday customs 
we should not hang up the Mistletoe until a week after Christ- 
mas. When the Druids had carefully cut the parasite from its 
Oak with golden shears and dropped it into the white cloths 
held to prevent it from touching the earth, it was distributed 
to the people on the first day of the new year. Its chief offices 
were supposed to be the conferring of fertility and of invul- 
nerability to poison. With the advent of Christianity the old 
reverence for the plant remained in a diluted form. Its use 
was transferred to Christmas, but it was still hung from the 
ceiling as it had been in days when a bit that fell to the ground 
was supposed to portend ill luck. Until that happened it was 
sacred to the beneficent Freya, but the ground was Loki’s 
empire and Loki was the promoter of all misfortune. 


A correspondent sends us a photograph of the great Silver 
Maple (Acer saccharinum) growing on the meadows at North- 
ampton, in Massachusetts, which Emerson mentioned in 
his ‘‘ Trees of Massachusetts,” page 489. This tree, according 
to Emerson, in 1837 had a trunk circumference three and a half 
feet from the ground of twelve and a half feet. Fifty-two 
years later the trunk girths at the same distance from the 
ground seventeen feet four inches, an increase of four feet 
ten inches, equal to an annual average increase in diameter of 
355 of aninch. This is remarkable growth, considering the 
probable great age of the tree, which, judged by the vigor of 
the branches as shown in the photograph, promises to survive 
for many years more, although the trunk shows a large cavity 
extending through it near the ground from one side to the 
other. Several of the large branches too have been de- 
stroyed. 


Much has recently been said in these columns about the 
proper arrangement of trees, shrubs and vines close to coun- 
try houses. An excellent example of successful treatment 
may be seen in a colored plate, accompanying the issue of 
The American Architect and Building News for December 
28th, which represents a house owned by Mr. Herbert Jaques, 
at Chestnut Hill, near Boston, and recently built by Messrs. 
Andrews and Jaques. A group of tall Elms, stands just near 
enough to the end of the house to shadow without darkening 
it; and shrubs are grouped beneath the trees and carried well 
up to it, where they blend with the vines that are beginning to 
clothe it. Behind a shed at the opposite end of the house rises a 
smaller Elm, and the front of the shed is masked by grace- 
fully growing shrubs. Except where the gravel curve actually 
meets the doorway, a space is left for low shrubs and vines. 
The lawn that fills the foreground of the picture would be 
improved by the removal of its few isolated shrubs and sap- 
lings ; but with this exception, house and planting alike are 
models of their kind. 
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The Money Value-of Rural Improvements. 


NE of the strongest considerations in favor of pre- 
serving the forests in mountain regions like those of 
New Hampshire is that they offer irresistible inducement 
to people in the city who are looking for summer resorts. 
Many people have come to consider a summer residence 
among the hills as essential to their comfort as a winter 
home in the city; and the growing practice among those 
who cannot afford to support more than one establishment 
of spending some weeks or months away from the confine- 
ment of city life makes it a matter of importance that pro- 
_ vision should be made for those who find health and 
_ pleasure in the woods and amid the scenery of wild 
nature. 
It would be hard to estimate the direct pecuniary advan- 
_ tage which a state like New Hampshire derives from this 
_ tide of summer travel which flows toward her mountains 
all summer long. Every one of these visitors, in some 
_ way or other, helps the entire community upon which he 
_ depends for a certain time each year for his pleasure and 
_ subsistence; and it would not be difficult to prove that the 
actual and prospective revenue derived from this source is 


so important that the value of the material products of the 


forests of the state, even under the wisest management, 
_ would be insignificant by comparison. 

But it should not be forgotten that there are thousands 
of people from the cities who, instead of resorting to 
mountain and forest regions, or to the shores of the ocean, 
prefer to spend their summers in quiet country villages and 
farm-houses. Of course it is quite as much to the interest 
_ of rural communities to make their neighborhood attractive 
as it is for the owners of sea-coast and mountain-land. It 
is true that this should not be considered as the chief rea- 
son for efforts to improve the appearance and add to the 
convenience and comfort of country towns. Societies for 
tural improvement accomplish a good work when they 
brighten in any way what is often the dull side of country 
life. Every attempt to beautify the surroundings of coun- 
_try homes and make them attractive brings its own reward 
in the happier life of those who inhabit these homes. But 
apart from this there is a tangible business advantage to be 
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gained by country villages when they are made specially 
attractive to city visitors ; and this profit accrues not to the 
villages alone, but to all the surrounding region, when the 
farm-houses are open to paying occupation, and a market 
is provided for the products of the farm. It happens in 
this way that to the population of a large district it is a 
matter of actual profit to have the neighboring villages 
and towns made attractive. 

The first work in this direction is to improve the roads 
so that there is some pleasure or at least some comfort in 
traveling abroad. A visitor who. reaches a village over a 
muddy and rough highway receives no good impression of 
it, and as the road is also the last thing as well as the first 
thing which attracts his attention, bad roads are among 
the most repellant and disagreeable features which any 
community can present. But where the roads are smooth 
and hard, with little dust and mud, and where good foot- 
paths abound, a strong inducement is presented to those 
who love to pass much time in the open air. Of course 
this is but one feature of the reform in any community. 
Shady walks, roadsides clean and bordered with shrubs 
where this is practicable, farm-yards free from unsightly 
objects, gardens neatly planted and kept—all these things 
not only delight the eye as manifestations of beauty and 
order always do, but they suggest a cleanliness and pro- 
priety in all the details of life and a proper regard for 
health and comfort ; they give assurance of good drainage 
and pure air and all other conditions which make a sojourn 
in the country desirable and beneficial. 

Now, inasmuch as all the inhabitants of a given district 
are interested in matters ef this sort, combined action is 
naturally suggested. The influence of personal example 
is undoubtedly great, and many a man, by the proper 
ordering of his own grounds, has set a pattern which has 
been followed by his neighbors until an entire community 
has been regenerated. But after all, these matters can be 
much more efficiently carried on if it is donein an organ- 
ized way. Many a town in New England and in the 
middle states has become prosperous because wealthy 
men from distant cities have bought lands near by, which 
have been transformed into beautiful parks, stocked with 
well-bred cattle and horses. ‘All this was brought about 
because in the beginning there was unity of purpose in the 
community to make the town attractive, and transient 
guests were induced to become permanent residents. Ex- 
amples like this should be an encouragement to all country 
neighborhoods and especially to such as have some natural 
advantages. There willbeno abandoned farms in a region 
where there is associated effort for rural improvement. 
Such effort cannot fail, in any event, to add to the com- 
forts and pleasures of rural life, and it is more than prob- 
able that it will insure a more substantial return in actual 
revenue than any other equal outlay in whatever direction 
it is invested. 


In every state where there is not already a law to that 
effect, the friends of the forests should, as soon as possible, 
secure the passage of an Act restricting the time and 
method of burning brush. Brush fires are the principal 
cause of damage to the forests in the eastern and thickly 
settled parts of the country, and it is hopeless to try to 
check forest fires unless this evil can be restricted. The 
notion that a man has aright to do as he pleases on his 
own land would be well enough, perhaps, if one man 
owned all the land in the country and were its sole in- 
habitant. Then his doing as he pleased could injure only 
his own property. When there are but a few people in a 
great forest region they are naturally apt to acquire the 
habit of indifference to the consequences of their actions, 
because there is often no one to be injured by them or to 
call them to account. As population increases the habits 
of careless freedom which were formed in earlier times 
are still followed, but under the changed conditions they 
work great and increasing injury. 

A man has no tight to liberate a destructive force on his 
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own premises, when it is certain to pass beyond his con- 
trol, and destroy the property of his neighbors. And yet 
brush fires are usually set in times of drought, and very 
often under circumstances which render extensive injury 
almost certain. Dwellings and other farm buildings, with 
crops and stock, are often consumed by a fire which was 
started to burn a little rubbish ; and although the burning 
of a house attracts more attention, it causes far less loss 
than that which results from the destruction of extensive 
tracts of forest or woodland. It is impossible for men to 
live together in civilized society unless they recognize the 
necessity of submitting to a little control in the interest of 
the whole community. Necessary restraints and orderly 
methods are a benefit to all, and as an increasing number 
comes to be affected by the action of each individual, the 
sense of personal responsibility should be developed so as 
to correspond with the more complex conditions of life. 
The present inconsiderate and lawless method of setting 
brush fires is a constant menace to the whole community 
wherever it is practiced. Values to the extent of many 
millions of dollars are destroyed every year in this country 
by the fires thus started. Freedom is but one side of life 
in civilized lands. Order and law are quite as necessary, 
and they subserve the interests of all. We need in this 
country a clearer recognition of responsibility for actions 
which are injurious to others. Want of intention to injure 
should not excuse carelessness and indifference. Every 
state should have on its statute books a brief and plain 
enactment providing for a practical and effective super- 
vision of the matter of firing brush, prescribing the time and 
conditions for work of this kind, the method by which the 
law is to be enforced, and the penalties for its violation. 
Such a law is a matter of great convenience, as well as of 
economy, in every orderly community, because it enables 
the citizens to co-operate with each other for their own 
protection and for the safety of all; and legislation for this 
object is especially necessary in those states which include 
considerable areas of forest. 


The Decorative Use of Flowers. 


N the decorative use of flowers the two qualities of color 
and form (or mass) are both to be considered. The first ap- 
peals much more strongly to the ordinary sense of beauty 
and the domestic side of life; but the elegance of certain plant- 
forms is tuliy recognized and is instinctively used in the deco- 
ration of large interiors, especially of those which have at least 
a semi-public character. The statuesque growth of the Palm 
and the delicate arches formed by the spring of tropical Ferns 
are essentially in harmony with architectural surroundings, 
and it is a genuine artistic instinct that has, in a manner, dedi- 
cated them to the decoration of churches and large halls. In- 
deed, it is an instinctive sense of fitness which has prescribed 
the unwritten law that form shall be chiefly depended upon in 
the decoration of interiors of architectural dignity, and color in 
the decoration of the home. 

Beautiful combinations of color are more generally felt and 
accomplished than beautiful combinations of form, because 
the appreciation of form depends upona much more culti- 
vated intelligence. It is thoroughly understood in Japan. 
Any thoughtful observer of Japanese art has noticed—especi- 
ally in the relief decoration of bronzes—that flowers and 
plants are used absolutely as models, not as mere themes, for 
decorative designs. Each flower is used singly, at its best 
and most perfect development of form; and the jar or vase 
which holds it is selected to carry out the beauty of its lines. 
This beauty of line which is so effective when applied to 
ornament is even more effective in nature and can be made 
to tell with great success in its relation to the decorative 
grouping of flowers even in the home. Decorative grouping 
may include the best possible effects of both form 
and color, and it is for this combination that the true lover of 
beauty will strive. Anyone with a good memory for color ef- 
fects, enriched by many a lovely result of accidental grouping 
—and possessing also that instinct to select among such les- 
sons which we call taste—-is well equipped for using flowers 
for decoration. These memories of successes in time become 
principles, so that one comes to use contrasts and combina- 
tions in flower tints as unerringly and unhesitatingly as a true 
artist blends or opposes colors upon his canvas. 
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In the decoration of a room, as a rule, all masses of delicate 
color should be arranged or placed in strong lights. If fora 
daylight effect, they should be placed nearest the windows, 
where no dense shadow will blot out both form and tint. 
White flowers are best when placed in immediate contrast 
with a color which reflects, as in this way the white really gets 
the value of gradation of tint. 

Each flower should be able to detach itself from the mass, 
so as to give shape as wellas color. This applies principally 
to flat masses or banks of flowers which may be most artis- 
tically arranged as to color and yet lose immensely in effect if 
the flower-heads are not allowed to spring, as they would in 
nature, against some background of foliage or atmosphere. 

In all masses or groups of flowers, the best effects of color 
are made by shading and gradation, using the same variety 
of flower in different colorings, white warming into rose and 
rose into carmine, or pale lemon-color deepening into yellow, 
yellow into orange and orange into sienna or Damascus red, 
Blues on blues, lilac-purples on blue-purples: these are har- 
monies with which every flower-lover is familiar, but their ef- 
fect can be wonderfully intensified by contrasting them with 
each other, or by different considerations of background 
and surrounding. A careful leading up of color in the jar or 
vase which holds the group is of great importance; choos- 
ing one which has the same general tone as the flowers 
but darker, and repeating the color again, but in a 
lighter tone, in some drapery or other object in the back- 
ground. To illustrate this, suppose a jar of blood-red Tulips 
splashed and spotted with red, placed in some shadowy 
corner of a room, where a brilliant effect is needed. They 
should stand on a level with the eye, upon a shelf or piece of 
furniture which is itself dark in color. The jar or vase—which 
should be rather large in proportion to the mass of flowers— 
may be of wine-red or liver-colored lustre, or of the red De 
Morgan lustre showing orange flakes of light from its re- 
flections of the Tulips. The mere added bulk of colorisa 
gain from the decorative point of view, while the repetition of 
it in a reflecting surface is still another point gained, this glit- 
ter giving value to the flesh-like quality of the flowers. if 
something in drapery, in tones of reddish-ochre or pure yel- 
low, can be drawn in folds behind both jar and flowers, and 
can fall in long lines below them, the largeness and breadth 
of effect is still further increased. One can see at a glance 
how much greater the decorative effect produced by this treat- 
ment would be than could possibly be obtained by all these 
things separately used. 

Jars of metal—brass, copper and silver—are universally 
appropriate to the decorative placing of flowers, and this 
because of their reflecting quality, which repeats any color 
massed above them. But the inherent color in metal is 
more valuable for its contrasts than for its repetitions. Blue 
flowers in a bow] of burnished brass, with brown-gold draper- 
ies behind and beneath them, are a joy forever; and any one 
who has ever arranged a group of pink Orchids in a classic 
silver vase, reflecting all their elegance of form and changing 
beauty of color from the mirror-like breadth of a salver placed 
below them, will not soon forget the lustrous pearl-like quality 
of their beauty. Such an arrangement finds its proper envi- 
ronment in a white drawing-room or upon the satiny linen of 
a dinner-table. 

As an illustration of the value of appropriate color and place 
in the surroundings of flowers, imagine how unlovely this 
classic vase, with its pink and pearly Orchids, might be if 
placed against a deep, India-blue curtain, in some dark library 
or sitting-room. All its delicacy and elegance would be worse 
than lost—they would count against it as a decorative effect. 
In sucha room one should draw the heavy curtains partly 
away from the window, and, half against the curtain and half 
against the light, place a great round brass jar crowded full of 
bright blue Larkspur, or single Hyacinth, or Canterbury Bell, 
or any other strong, pure-blue flower. Or one might stand a 
tall, cloudy-blue porcelain vase against the light, in the middle 
of the window, fill it with stalks of blue Fleur-de-lis and spiky 
blue-green leaves, and get an effect like a panel of stained 

lass. 

e Solid color is always an advantage in a flower-holder, and 
few things are more effective than the clay colors—the reds 
and browns and ochres, and, more than all, the greens one 
sometimes finds in Spanish and Indian water-jars. All flowers 
are beautiful in green jars, and itis a pity that they are not 
more easily procurable, or that they are not attempted in some 
of our potteries. In fact, large, well shaped and well colored 
jars, of coarse and cheap clay, are greatly needed in the decor- 
ative market. Rich brown, two-handled cooking jars come 
as near the sort of thing needed as can easily be procured, 
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and any one who has arranged in them long running branches 
of yellow and maroon Nasturtiums, or the yellow glory of the 
Black-eyed Susan, will understand their value. 

Endless examples of beautiful arrangements of flowers 
might be given, and endless rules for such arrangements, but 
it must be remembered that, to make a house or a room beau- 
tiful with flowers, every peculiarity of furnishing, color and 
light must be taken into account, and that any arrangement, 
beautiful in itself, may loseall its value from an inharmonious 
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New York. 
The Nettle Tree. 


HE Nettle-tree (Celis occidentalis), known also as the 
Sugarberry, Hackberry and False Elm, is one of 
the widely distributed trees of the American forest; in- 
deed, with the exception of the Red Cedar and of the Box 
Elder, there is no other American ‘tree which grows over 
such a wide territory or flourishes under such varied cli- 
matic conditions. It is very common in some parts of the 
country, and in others is so rare that to most people its name 
conveys no idea whatever. In New England, where 
it is found only in localities remote one from another and 
never anywhere in large numbers, very few persons know 
of or can recognize this tree. It is more common on the 
banks of the Hudson, where it grows quite commonly 
along the roadsides and by fences, and is sometimes a 
feature in the landscape; farther west it grows to a larger 
size and is much more common, and in the forests of the 
lower Ohio Valley it is one of the largest and most com- 
mon trees, and is as familiar to the people of that part of 
the country as it is strange to the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land. 

The Nettle-tree belongs to the same family as the Elms. 
It differs from the Elms, however, in its fruit, which, in- 
stead of the membranaceous dry samaras of those trees, is 
a globular drupe with a thin pulp surrounding a stony 
seed. The flowers are very much like those of the Elm, 
except that the male and female organs are generally 
produced separately, and that the females have one instead 
of the two ovules of the Elm and that instead of appear- 
ing before the unfolding of the leaves they open with 
them. The flowers, crowned with their two long recurved 
stigmas, are green and quite inconspicuous, and generally 
escape the notice of persons who are not looking 
specially for them. The fruit,* which hangs late into the 
winter from long slender stems, is as large as a pea and 
deep orange colored when fully ripe. The dry flesh be- 
tween the thick outer skin and the stone or seed has an 
insipid but rather agreeable flavor, and is devoured by 
many birds. 

The Nettle-tree, as might be expected of a plant subject 
to such varied conditions of soil and climate, varies greatly 
in different parts of the country, and botanists have at ditf- 
ferent times believed that it represented several different 
and distinct species. The reproductive organs, however, 
are identical in all the various forms the tree assumes, and 
the differences are differences in habit, and in the leaves, 
which vary greatly in size, shape and texture. These differ- 
ent forms, however, seen together in large numbers, all pass 
from one into another, so that it is impossible to find 
any fixed character of leaf by which it is possible always 
to distinguish the different forms which have been con- 
sidered different species. The bark of the trunk in all the 
forms presents the same general appearance; it is ashy 
gray, and covered in the case of old individuals with thick 
discontinuous corky ridges, sometimes an inch deep and 
half an inch thick. 

The Nettle-tree, as it grows in New England, is a low, 
round-headed tree, fairly well represented in the illustra- 
tion on page 43, which is the portrait of a tree growing 
close to the shore on Squantum, a point of land running 
out from the city of Quincy into Massachusetts Bay. 
This particular specimen has always grown with sufficient 


*{.—The fruit may b « seen, with the aid of a magnifying glass, hanging on the 
branches of the tree in the illustration on page 43. 
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room for the development of its lateral branches. This, 
and the fact that it has been exposed to the sweep of the 
wind, has changed its habit somewhat and shortened and 
thickened its branches. On the banks of the Hudson the 
Nettle-tree is an entirely different looking object, with a 
short, slender trunk, and long, graceful, pendulous branches ; 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, which is the true home 
of the species, it reaches occasionally, according to Mr. 
Robert Ridgway, whose paper on the native trees of south- 
ern Indiana and Illinois (published in the Proceedings of 
the National Museum for 1882), is one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive contributions to American dendro- 
logy ever written, a height of 120 to 130 feet, with a tall, 
slender trunk, 80 feet sometimes to the first branches, and 


Fig. 7.—Celtis Occidentalis : 


Mississippi Valley. 


often comprising three-quarters of the total height of the 
tree. A little farther west, on the dry Ozark hills of Mis- 
souri, it is reduced to a low shrub three or four feet high 
only, but always with the same flowers and fruit; in the 
valley of the lower Rio Grande in Texas, and in the moun- 
tain valleys of the Sierra Madre in the adjacent parts of 
Mexico, the Nettle-tree has a short, stout trunk, with a wide 
head composed of long and exceedingly pendulous 
branches, the whole forming a tree which no one looking 
at it from a distance could believe was the species of the 
Massachusetts coast or of the Indiana forests. Farther 
west again, in the arid region of western Texas, in Arizona, 
and in Sonora, it generally has short, stout, upright 
branches and a totally different habit. 
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The leaves of the Nettle-tree vary more than its habit of 
growth under the influence of its climatic environment, 
although certain characters, especially the arrangement 
of the veins and the nature of the pubescence which 
clothes them always in their young state, are common 
to them all. The trees produced on the fertile soil of the 
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rather coriaceous leaves with entire margins, very common 
in the southern States, has been described as C. integrifoha 
(Fig. 9). This form passes, however, into forms with 
leaves more or less serrate. The leaves of the dwarf form 
(the C. pumila of botanists, Fig. 10) are generally not more 
than two inches long when fully grown and are often much 


Fig. 8.—Celtis occidentalis : Massachusetts.—See page 39. 


Mississippi Valley have large, membranaceous leaves with 
deep sharp serratures (Fig.7, p. 39) quite smooth on the upper 
surface and only slightly rugose on the lower. This is the 
form which has been called both Celts Mississippiensis and 
C. crassifoha. On the New England trees the leaves are 
smaller, and generally narrower, thinner, less coarsely 
serrate, glabrous or only slightly rugose on the upper sur- 
face (Fig. 8). The form with narrowly acuminate, smooth, 


1. Fruiting branch. 2. Flowering branch. 


smaller; they are generally entire, although sometimes 
deeply and sharply serrate. The leaves of the Rio Grande 
form (C. Berlandier?, Fig. 11) are acute, with a long, slender 
point often somewhat falcate and quite glabrous on the two 
surfaces. The most distinct of all the varieties is that of 
the arid south-west, the C. re/tcwlata of Torrey (Fig. 12). The 
leaves of this variety are thick, coriaceous, entire, con- 
spicuously venulose, rough on the upper surface, and 
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Fig. 9.—Celtis occidentalis: Entire-leaved form. 


Fig. 10.—Celtis occidentalis: Dwarf form. 


rugose on the lower. This plant taken by itself might well 
be mistaken for a distinct and well marked species, but it 
is connected with the entire leaved form of the Mississippi 
Valley by innumerable intermediate forms which vary in 
the thickness of their leaves in proportion as the region in 
which they grow is unequally and insufficiently supplied 
with moisture. 

The range of the American Nettle-tree is from the valley 
of the St. Lawrence to eastern Oregon, and to Florida, 
northern Mexico and south-eastern California. 

The wood of the Nettle-tree possesses a good deal of 


Fig. 12.—Celtis occidentalis: Arizona. 


value, and it is destined, as better known woods become 
scarce or are exterminated, to be used more in the future 
than it has been in the past. It is strong, not very hard, 
and easily worked. ‘The color is a pleasing light yellow, 
but its appearance is injured by the large number of open 
ducts which mark the layers of annual growth. It has 
always been used for fuel, as the tree is easily cut and the 
wood splits well; and of late years it is coming into use 
in some parts of the west for the manufacture of cheap 
furniture. 

The ornamental value of the Nettle-tree is great; the 
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habit is good and often exceedingly graceful ; the foliage 
has a bright cheerful green color, and the leaves remain 
fresh and green on the branches long after those of nearly 
all our other native trees have fallen. They drop finally 
without any marked change of color. This tree grows 
very rapidly ; it is free from serious attacks of insects, and 
it is admirably suited to plant as a street or roadside tree. 
It will thrive in all sorts of soil and in all exposures, still 
there are few American trees which have been so seldom 
planted, or whose beauty or value are ‘so little known or 
appreciated. 

The illustration on page 43 is from a photograph for 
which we are indebted to Dr. William Herbert Rollins, of 
Boston. The illustration serves to emphasize what has 
been said more than once in these columns, that trees in 
winter possess peculiar beauty, and that to know them well 
and to appreciate them they must be seen at this season of 
the year as well as in the summer, QS 
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London Letter 


THE WEATHER PLANT.—About a year ago we were informed 
by the London papers that Mr. Nowack, of Vienna, had dis- 
covered a wonderful property in the leaves of the plant whose 
seeds are commonly known as ‘‘Crab’s-eyes,” and which is 
known by the name of Adrus precatorius. Like a great many 
plants belonging to Leguminosa@, the leaves of the Abrus per- 
form many extraordinary movements under the influence of 
light, etc. Whatever the cause may be,no one can doubt that 
the movements of the leaves of this plant, of the Sensitive 
Plant (Mimosa), of the Telegraph Plant(Desmodium), of many 
Acacias, Bauhinias, and other Legumes, have not yet been 
properly accounted for. Charles Darwin made many experi- 
ments and observations on these very movements, and finally 
concluded that ‘leaves which sleep continue to move during 
the whole twenty-four hours.” He also demonstrated that 
there is a continual motion going on, although not generally 
perceptible, in all plants at all times. The Abrus is not the 
most striking amongst plants whose movements are excep- 
tionally palpable; but Mr. Nowack,:after long observation, 
concluded that in them we possess a ‘‘ weather indicator” 
much more trustworthy than any meteorological instrument 
whatever. He declares that ‘‘its sensitiveness to atmospheric 
and electric influences may be turned to practical account for 
forecasting the local weather, with truly marvelous precision, 
forty-eight hours beforehand, and likewise earthquakes or 
subterraneous disturbances, both at a distance and locally, 
with respectively three to eight days previous notice.” An 
apparatus in which the plants were to be grown was patented 
by Mr. Nowack, and this, along with his plants, he brought to 
Kew in July last, with a letter of introduction from H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales. 

The Directors of Kew naturally afforded every facility to 
Mr. Nowack in his demonstrations, and Dr. Oliver, one of the 
best of the younger school of physiological botanists, under- 
took to watch and check Mr. Nowack’s work. The result is 
about to be published in the Kew Bulletin. That the plant is 
of absolutely no value as a weather indicator is proved by the 
statistics given in Dr. Oliver’s report. Mr. Nowack’s prognos- 
tications were scarcely ever nearly right, and whatever the 
cause of the movements it is proved that they are not pro- 
duced by the weather of the day after to-morrow. Mr. Nowack 
may plead that weather in England is made up of samples, 
and no plant, nor yet instrument, however nicely arranged, 
could foretell weather here. The movements of the leaves of 
the Abrus are influenced by changes in the intensity of light, 
changes in atmospheric humidity, and changes in temperature. 
So also are the movements of many other Leguminous plants; 
but why their leaves should move so conspicuously whilst 
those of other plants under the same conditions show no per- 
ceptible movement remains an unsolved problem. 

The idea that some plants in their movements foretell the 
weather isnot new. At theend oflast century, Ruiz and Pavon 
describe the movements of Porlierta hygrometrica, a Chilian 
Zygophyllaceous plant, not unlike a Mimosa. These move- 
ments, they say, foretell the weather by closing their leaves in 
the evening half an hour before sunset if the morrow is to be 
dry, and an hour before sunset if it is to be overcast and tem- 
pestuous. This plant is in cultivation at Kew, and Dr. Oliver 
has found nothing in its movements,to support the above theory. 
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A GARDENER'S PROBLEM.—Under this title the Director of 
Kew has communicated to Gardeners’ Chronicle, a paper on 
horticulture, which he declares is ‘‘essentially an empirical 
art.” This statement the editor of that journal finds fault with 
on the ground that it is too absolute, and “‘ very discouraging 
to those who believe that practical horticulture has a right to 
look to vegetable physiology and anatomy for guidance and 
profitable suggestion, and, moreover, that it will not look in 
vain.” I need not attempt to reproduce Mr. Dyer’s arguments 
here; but I may say that, however discouraging it may appear, 
there is no getting away from the fact that horticulture, pure 
and simple, high-class horticulture, too, obtains practically 
very little help from the professors of physiology or any 
other department of botany. An exception might be allowed 
in favor of those who supply names for garden plants, but 
the name of a plant is of no assistance in its cultivation, and 
there are dozens of first class cultivators whose knowledge 
of nomenclature would be called wofully deficient by the 
systematic botanist. On the other hand, there are many good 
gardeners who know a good deal of botany ; but they are no 
better cultivators on that account. I use the term gardener 
only in the sense of a cultivator of plants. The gardener as 
an educated man is another question. It would not be difficult 
to name a dozen men, past and present, who stood, or stand, 
head and shoulders above their compeers in a knowledge of 
gardening art, but who never looked for any assistance from 
the physiologist, and probably never wanted it. The fact is, 
as Mr. Dyer states, good gardening is the outcome of experi- 
ment, and he is the most successful cultivator who is the most 
thoroughly acquainted with the best methods—~. ¢., the best 
results arrived at by experiment on the part of gardeners 
generally. Take as an example any plant newly introduced, 
whose cultural requirements are unknown.  JVepenthes 
Rajah was introduced by Messrs. Veitch about six years ago. 
They knew where it came from, and no doubt were well ac- 
quainted with the conditions under which it grew when wild.* 
The plants of VV. Rajah were distributed, and many were lost 
through wrong treatment, even by those who grow Nepenthes 
well. It looked as if this grand Pitcher Plant would prove in- 
capable of cultivation, when lo, the information came from 
Glasnevin, the garden of many important horticultural achieve- 
ments, that the cool conditions afforded by the Masdevallia, 
house suited exactly this Nepenthes. Physiology would not 
have been of the slightest avail if called in here, nor would 
anything have equaled the empirical act of Mr. Moore when 
he removed a Nepenthes from the hottest to the coldest house 
and watched the result. It often proves the case that some 
outsider, working in utter ignorance of the conditions pro- 
vided by Nature for a particular plant, has discovered the best 
method of culture by accident, some would say, but at any 
rate, by purely empirical means. Propagation, one of the most 
important departments of horticulture, neither seeks nor re- 
quires assistance from the botanist, and it is questionable if the 
botanist could help toward the discovery of the most suitable 
method for the multiplication of any plants. So far as I know 
he has not done so yet. ” 

Botany, however, explains a great deal of what the gardener 
does, and in this manner it may be said to help him. The 
man who understands somewhat the nature of what he is 


‘doing is superior to the man who works blindly by rule of 


thumb. The fact remains, however, that horticulture goes its 
own way, and by experimenting in all directions discovers the 
needs of most plants ina snanner that often astonishes the 
botanist. It may be heresy to say so, but the scientific man 
who knows nothing of horticultural art, is oftener a hindrance 
than a help to the gardener; and it is not until he has tried to 
grow plants by the light of his science, and not according to 
the rules of horticulture, that he discovers with Professor For- 
ster ‘“‘that there are more things in the plant and in the soil 
than are dreamt of in the latest philosophy of our newest 
botany,’ and the gardener who aims only at fitting the plant 
and the conditions at his command, so as to make them agree, 
obtains better results than could be got by the most minute 
research in the botanical laboratory. 

This subject leads one to the consideration of horticultural 
schools, which are occasionally recommended as affording 
that kind of training most desirable ina gardener. During 
the last ten years I have been brought into contact with some 


* Mr. Burbidge, who found this plant in Borneo, thus writes of it in his charming 
book, ‘‘The Gardens of the Sun,” p. roo: ‘‘On open spaces among rocks and 
sedges the giant Mepenthes Rajah began to appear, the plants being of all sizes 
and in the most luxuriant health and beauty. The soil in which they grew was a 
stiff yellow loam, surfaced with sandstone grit, and around the larger plants a good 
deal of rich humus and leaf débris had collected.” Still higher up the same mountain 
Mr. Burbidge found J. villosa, and it is remarkable. that whilst the latter thrives 
only in the hottest and moistest stove, V. Rajah must be treated as a cool plant; 
Who would think of attempting to grow Nepenthes in a “‘stiff yellow loam?” 
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Fig. 13.—Celtis occidentalis: Coast of Massachusetts.—See page 30. 


hundreds of young gardeners, who have been employed here 
at Kew, and with scarcely an exception I have found that those 
men who had been trained in the sciences, in professed horti- 
cultural schools, were much inferior as gardeners, 7. ¢., culti- 
vators, to men who had devoted themselves to the study of 


the art of gardening, and practised it in good gardens, Gar- 
dening is instinctive, anda man must love plants for their 
beauty, not as botanical curiosities or anatomical studies, if he 
is ever to shine as a gardener. The best gardening school is 
a good garden, where what is done is done earnestly ; and the 
best gardeners are men who study first the plant as a thing to 
be grown well, and make it their special business to be con- 


stantly on the look out for ‘‘ wrinkles” which shall help them 
in their art. As arule, when a man begins seriously to count 
stamens and cut sections, he has started on a road that will 
take him away from gardening, if he is not careful ; it may 
lead him to something that is considered higher than garden- 


ing, which, however, is beside the point. W. Watson. 
London. 


[No doubt it is true that scientific study alone will not 
suffice for the equipment of a practical cultivator; but few 
persons will deny that it is possible toadd with advantage 
to practical training in the art of gardening some knowl- 


edge of the sciences upon which it rests. —Ep. | 3 
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Grafting. 


—~OME time ago the London correspondent of GARDEN AND 
FoREs?T spoke of the controversy about gratting carried 
onin Zhe Garden and expressed the hope thatsome American 
comment would be made on the subject, especially because 
grafting must have been tested here ona gigantic scale. I had 
already procured some figures trom Mr. C. A, Green, secre- 
tary of the American Nurserymen’s Association, which I 
quote: ‘We have record of five thousand nurseries in the 
United States, and I estimate that there are five thousand not 
recorded, Ten thousand nurseries, many of them very small, 
I estimate, average ten thousand trees yearly, giving one 
hundred millions of trees propagated annuaily. For the past 
fifty years, perhaps twenty millions annually would be within 
limits, giving a total of a thousand millions in fifty years.” 
These trees have been scattered all over the United States, an 
area three thousand miles in diameter. Sixty millions of peo- 
ple in America, and perhaps some thousands in Europe, eat 
annually of their fruit. They were all gratted trees, many of 
them double-grafted, and so satisfactory has been the process 
that American nurserymen will continue to graft and Ameri- 
can fruit-growers persist in planting them, and yet these trees 
are what some able writers in the English press stigmatize as 
“rubbish ;” one eminent writer going so far as to assert that 
“srafting is always a make-shift and often a fraud.” 

Now I do not care to show how impracticable are the 
notions of some of these writers who advise a ‘return to 
the old plan of hillock layering” instead of this “fraudulent ” 
practice of grafting. I merely wish to state that universal ex- 
perience has proved that this wholesale condemnation of 
grafting is baseless. The nurseryman who tries to unite a 
graft with am unsuitable stock will not succeed,simply because 
he does not know his business, but when an appropriate 
stock is chosen fora graft, and bothare properly prepared, there 
is no evidence to show that the tree will not be as long lived 
and as healthy as a seedling on its own roots. 

Mr. Temple, of Cambridge, who was in England while the 
controversy was at its highest, stated that the sole reason 
for the use of grafting has been its cheapness. Now if trees 
can be propagated equally well and more cheaply by grafting 
than in any other way, that would be an ample justification 
for the practice. But the fact is that grafting serves many 
other useful purposes. No doubt the writer of the above is 
aware that American vines are now largely grown and sold in 
Europe (See GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. 2, page, 555) as stock 
upon which the more delicate old-world varieties of grapes 
are grafted, and that in many regions vine-culture has been 
saved by this process because the phylloxera does not injure 
the strong roots of the American vines. It is well known, too, 
that many ornamental trees do better when grafted than they 
do on their own stock. Magnolia glauca is greatly improved 
by grafting it on 17, acuminata,and no one would be so foolish 
as to layer 7. farvifiora or any other of the new sorts. Mr. 
Burbidge asserts that he would as soon think of grafting a 
cabbage as a coniferous tree, and yet he can find thousands 
of gratted conifers in England which have grown with great 
vigor and beauty for forty years. In this country seedling 
Norway Spruces are old and brown and dishevelled in thirty 
years, while the Oriental Spruce, grafted on this same Norway 
stock, is in full vigor and beauty. 

Mr. Temple states that he has seen acres of grafted Chinese 
Magnolias with all their buds killed in a hard winter. 1 have 
never seen acres of living or dead Magnolias here, but I have 
seen enough to know that Magnolias properly grafted, planted 
and cared, for are as sure to grow for twenty years as are 
Apple trees or Pear trees. 

The whole gist of the matter seems to lie in the question 
whether a perfect union can be formed between a graft and 
the stock. This is a question in physiological botany which I 
am not capable of answering scientifically ; that is, I have 
never made, nor am I able to make, the proper microscopic 
and other investigation which is needed to demonstrate that 
the union is absolutely perfect; but as a matter of practice I 
think that no one who has had years of experience will hesi- 
tate to say that when trees are properly grafted they show 
no less vigor than seedling trees and are quite as likely to be 
long-lived. Of course if one selects for stock and cion 
plants which are not closely related, or pays no proper attention 
to the condition of both when the grafting is done, or per- 
forms itina clumsy way, failure willfollow. This only proves, 
however, the lack of skill and intelligence in the operator. If 
we grant that a union which is practically perfect can be made, 
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then it seems to me plain that there may be many cases in 
which grafting would add to the vigor and longevity of a 
plant, and certainly we may be able to extend the range of 
certain varieties of fruit and ornamental trees if we can use 
the roots of one tree which are adapted to a certain kind of 
soil and graft upon it the top of another whose roots would 
not thrive in that soil. The grafting of European Grape-vines. 
on American stock is a case in point. Our experience is that 
roots of Khododendron Ponticum are never killed by heat or 
by cold here, and, therefore, they make an admirable stock, 
both for the varieties &, Cawtawdtense and the Ghent Azaleas 
in places where neither of these plants will thrive on their own 
roots. The best gardeners in England graft the Peach on 
Plum-stock where fruit is to be grown under glass. 

But there is no need of multiplying instances to defend the 
practice of grafting as an indispensable one in many cases. I 
have said this much in the hope that other cultivators may 
give their thoughts and experience, so that some new ideas. 
may be brought forth and suggestions made as to the direc- 
tions in which the practice may be hopefully extended or in 
which it may be properly curtailed. 


Flushing, L. I. S. B. Parsons. 


The Rose-beetle. 


A PUZZLING problem to the horticulturists of southern 

New Jersey is, ‘‘ What may be done with the rose-bug ?” 
and the question may become of serious interest generally. 
This insect, Macrodactylus subspinosus, threatens to occupy 
as prominent a place in our agriculture as does the potato- 
beetle. It is even more formidable. We know how to deal 
with the potato-bug, but ingenuity is thus far baffled in devis- 
ing means of contending against the rose-bug. For some 
years my own experiences with it have cost a thousand dol- 
lars a year, and I am as helpless against this pest as when I 
began trying to defend my plants from its ravages. 

In this region, colonies of rose-bugs have existed in various. 
localities for several years. I first saw a few of them in the 
corner of my vineyard in 1886. The next year I found there 
many more of them occupying an extended space. In 1888 
they reappeared in multitudes. In 1889they came in myriads, 
from the soil of my vineyard, where my colony hibernated, 
and also migrating to me in swarms, generally from the west- 
ward. At the same time this rose-bug irruption seemed 
prevalent over a wide expanse of territory. Seemingly, in 
their primary colonies, where we have known these insects 
for many years, they have been steadily increasing and have 
at last swarmed forth to ‘fresh fields and pastures new.” 
There is reason to tear that this swarming may continue. It 
is a rule of life that, when supplied with food, population tends. 
to increase and occupy new territory. The Colorado beetle 
staid in its western home until our extending agriculture of- 
fered it inducements and facilities for emigration to the east. 
When it could find food it started on its travels. It is here at 
home with us, and, while we grow food for it, the potato-bug 
naturally will enlarge its family and beour thriving guest. For 
a time there was hope that like some other epidemics this bug- 
affliction might pass away; but this hope is yearly disap- 
pointed. If Macrodactylus subspinosus thrives upon our 
agriculture as does Doryphora decemlineata there is work in 
store for our entomologists. As a foe to viticulture, the rose- 
bug is more dangerous than all ourrotsand mildews. Those 
who have suffered from slight attacks of this insect pest have 
no conception of what it may be. When they invaded my 
premises last summer, 1889, they devoured all the fruit on 
some 4,000 vines in spite of every effort to preventthem. I 
was not shorthanded, and for several weeks I waged constant 
war upon them, employing every means of destruction which 
could be suggested. With me the visitation of the bugs lasted 
a month, and when they were gone my grapes were gone. 
The grapes I harvested were from vines which they failed to. 
visit. 

The experiments I was making to test preventives of Grape- 
rot were chiefly a failure, because where the rose-bugs came 
they left no grapes to rot. Thus, in an isolated block of 450 
vines devoted to certain special treatments, and which at the 
first treatment were full of blossoms, I did not find a cluster 
left when I went to spray them again. I have a number of 
vines of specially valued sorts, which I made special efforts to: 
protect. Every morning for three weeks I visited them, be- 
fore sunrise, and often through the day, knocking off the bugs. 
and killing them on the ground. I thus killed daily hundreds 
of bugs on every vine. Often when I jarred a vine the ground 
beneath it would look yellow from their number. It is need- 
less to say that no grape blossoms escaped on these vines. 
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I have a Sweet Gum tree which is particularly affected by 
the rose-bugs. At the height of their invasion this tree was 
occupied by millions of the insects, and at quite a distance 
from it they could be heard like the humming of a mighty 
swarm of bees. Looking upward one might see the bugs in 
the air, drifting like snowflakes from all quarters toward this 
‘tree. The ground around it, over the space of a half acre, 
was yellow with them. 

I write these details to give the inexperienced some idea 
of what an overwhelming visitation may be made by Macro- 
dactylus when he sets forth to get a living. Of the fungus 
foes to the vine, we have (thanks to the French discovery of 
the uses of the copper sulphate solutions) henceforth but 
little to fear. I now am confident of ability to control grape- 
mildew and grape-rot, but before the rose-bug I am power- 
less. I havea large vineyard, but if they come next year as 
they did last summer I have serious doubt of harvesting any 
grapes. : 

I have found one mercurial drug which destroys the insect 
pretty promptly, but it is dangerous to the operator and to 
the plant. I would hesitate to risk its use, and will not 
recommend it. Besides, of what avail is it to kill the advanc- 
ing hordes of this hungry host which pours on in ever- 
increasing multitude? I think that our protection must be 
found in some chemical which will be offensive to and thus 
repel the insect. But I have not found this yet, though I 
have tried many. In 1887 I fancied that the spraying with 
copper sulphate solutions was repellant to the bug, and so I 
reported it. That year they promptly forsook the vines 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. This year they did not, or 
perhaps the constantly arriving bugs kept up the depredation 
on the vine. If each took but a mouthful and passed on, it 
was enough to devour every blossom. 

A sure and safe way to kill the insect is to jar them from the 
plant and kill them on the ground with a paddle. This may 
be done early in the morning, when the insects seem torpid. 
After nine o’clock they fly when disturbed, and thus escape 
damage. Last summer I found a way to overcome this.diffi- 
culty, and shall resort to it next year with a slight hope of 
better success. Of good insect powder (pyrethrum or 
buhach) make a solution, one ounce of the powder to 
two gallons of water. First wet the powder to a paste 
before mixing with all the water, and spray the vines 
with this mixture. The bugs will be paralyzed, fall to the 
ground and lie helpless for a time. Have men to pass along 
both sides of the trellis to jar the vines and kill the bugs. 
The insect powder does not kill them ; it only stupefies, and 
they will finally recover and fly away. But meanwhile they 
will be still for a while at any time of the day, and thus we 
may war upon them more destructively, and by constant 
attention, almost day and night during the rose-bug epi- 
demic, a portion of the fruit, on a limited number of vines, 
may be saved. The invasion usually lasts about four weeks. 
As our territory becomes more densely cultivated the par- 
asitic insects and fungi will spread as do infectious diseases 
through dense populations. In time our viticulture must be 
greatly modified. To manage large plantations of vines in 
this way will be impossible, and grape-growers will be lim- 
i man h ull ; 
ted to as many as they can fully protect ge eas vio: 


Vineland, N. J. 

[Colonel Pearson's statement of the problem is accurate, 
and, from all evidence, the account of injury done is not 
at all overdrawn. ‘The insect passes the larval state in the 
ground, feeding on roots of grasses, etc., and is not inju- 
rious in that stage. It then resembles a small white grub. 
In spring the beetles emerge and pair freely. They are 
especially fond of flowers, and not only those of the 
Grape, but almost all others attract them, and are in- 
jured. The habits of the larva render it next to impossible 
to reach the insects in that stage, and the imagos appear in 
such numbers that, even if all were poisoned one day by 
a single mouthful, that single mouthful would mean the 
crop of grapes. A modification of Colonel Pearson’s remedy 
seems the best thing yet proposed. On a light frame of 
convenient size stretch a piece of muslin so that it shall sag 
in the middle. Early in the day send a man each side of 
the trellis with such a frame and jar the beetles from the 
vines. At intervals dump the collected beetles into a pail 
of water with a thick scum of kerosene floating on it. Not 
only from Grapes but from all other favored plants, should 
the beetles be collected. This is essentially a case where 
co-operation is necessary, and all interested should unite 
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andsystematically fight these pests, not for one season alone, 
but year after year, so as to keep them down to harmless 
limits. 

In Germany thousands of bushels of cockchafers are 
annually collected, and thus only are the trees in many 
localities saved from complete defoliation. The Govern- 
ment there pays a small bounty, and collecting is com- 
pulsory. A common interest here should unite the farmers 
and lead them to do what there is no legislation to compel. 
Entomologists may yet find some weak point in the 
existence of this species ; but for the present the suggestions 
above are all that can be made. —Ep. } 


Perennials from Seed.—lI. 


“SIRE seems to be some doubt among amateurs as to 

the feasibility of raising hardy plants from seed, and, 
judging from advice given in some horticultural papers, it 
would appear that this, the most natural method of increasing 
one’s stock of perennials, was but indifferently understood. 
When it is taken into consideration that seed is the medium 
which Nature has provided, and by means of which nearly all 
plants naturally spread and perpetuate their species, it only 
remains to take into consideration the surroundings in which 
the plants are found, such as climate and position, to enable 
even the uninitiated to succeed in raising these plants from 
seed. To American cultivators the one great difficulty en- 
countered at the outset is the means of obtaining good and 
fresh seed of plants of this description, as there does not 
appear to be any one yet who has taken up this branch of 
business and made a specialty of it; for, asa rule, none but 
the commoner kinds are catalogued, and these are easily and 
cheaply purchased, while the more rare and expensive kinds 
are no more difficult to raise from seed, and a good, thrifty 
plant raised in this way is far more likely to become estab- 
lished than a miffy or minute imported plant. Nothing is 
more certain, however, than that when the demand comes, 
the supply will be equal to it. 

During the past two months we have sowed over 4oo kinds 
of seed, many of them being seeds of plants which cannot be 
obtained in any other way. Of those sown about one-fourth 
have yet to germinate, and this is just about the percentage 
of perennials which do not come as easily from seed as 
annuals. With these even it is only a question of time and 
careful attention in the matter of watering in some cases, 
while with such as are indigenous to alpine regions, judi- 
cious freezing is needed to bring about germination with the 
advent of spring sunshine. Of those plants whose seeds are 
usually long in germination,a large number are included among 
the Ranunculacee, such as Trollius, most of the awned Ane- 
mones and Clematis. In the same list belong species of Iris, 
which have round seeds, Dictamnus, Alstromerias, most 
Liliaceous plants, and some of the /umariacee, as Corydalis 
and Dicentra. This rule, covering certain families, is by no 
means a hard and fast one, as for instance, we sowed seed 
of the pretty Algerian Ranunculus bullatus, and it germinated 
in a week, while the seeds of 2. Lyalliz, probably the finest of 
the genus, which we have recently received from New Zea- 
land, may require two years before they appear from the 
time of sowing. Atleast this time was required in the only 
instance of which one can find record where these plants were 
raised from seed. This is an exceptional case, of course. 
We name the above kinds as extreme cases, so that there 
need be no disappointment at delay. The best time to sow 
seeds of perennials, when it is intended to doso on a large 
scale, and where a good, light structure and fire heat are at 
disposal, is, without doubt, as soon as good, fresh seed can be 
purchased from the growers, or, in other words, any time 
during the winter or early spring months. 

There is a two-fold advantage in sowing as early as possi- 
ble, in that it not only enables one to devote the necessary 
attention to the young seedling plants at the proper time and 
when out-door work is at a standstill, but also that the plants 
may be strongly established in pots when the time arrives for 
transferring these to their permanent quarters in the open 
ground, where many of them will flower the first year, or 
within twelve months from the time of sowing. We are 
aware that it is usually thought best to sow seed of all kinds 
in spring, when increased light and sunshine may be relied 
on to accelerate growth, and this is so when one has not 
control over the conditions necessary to ensure germination 
and a subsequent continuation of growth, as ina well-heated 
house. Should a hot-bed or cold frame be the only facilities 
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at command, ,the success need not necessarily be less, 

but sowing must be deferred until the departure of frost. On 

sowing in the open ground we cannot speak favorably, owing 

to the trying influence of long continued drought and heavy 

thunder-storms. 0. 
Passaic, N. J. ~——) aaa 


Cattleya Dowiana and its Varieties. 


apaus superb Cattleya is now becoming pretty common in 
collections, thanks to recent importations ; and, as is usual 
in such cases, it already shows traces of a certain amount of 
variability in the color of the flowers. It is certainly one of 
the showiest and most distinct of sun:mer-flowering Cattleyas, 
and will doubtless become still more universally cultivated in 
the future. The rich crimson-purple lip, exquisitely penciled 
with radiating golden lines, forms a brilliant contrast with the 
clear yellow sepals and petals, and imparts a charm to the 
flower which could scarcely be excelled under any circum- 
stances. It is somewhat curious that so beautiful a species 
should have remained unknown in gardens so long after its 
discovery. It was originally detected by Warscewicz, about 
1850, in Costa Rica, and both living plants and dried speci- 
mens were sent to Messrs, Low & Co., of Clapton. The plants 
never reached their destination, hence it was that for some 
years afterward doubts were entertained of the existence of so 
superb a Cattleya as that which the letters of the traveler de- 
scribed. About fifteen years afterward, however, it was re- 
discovered by Mr. Arce, a native naturalist, who was engaged 
in collecting natural history objects in Costa Rica for Mr. G. 
Ure Skinner. Plants were sent to England through Captain 
Dow (after whom the species was named), and one of them 
flowered in the establishment of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, 
of Chelsea, in the autumn of 1865. It is said to be restricted 
to a small area on the slopes of the great central mountain 
range facing the Pacific Ocean, and to exist only in very lim- 
ited numbers. This is the old typical form, and still rare in 
gardens ; indeed it is said to be more difficult to cultivate than 
the varieties. 

It is highly curious that a form of the same species should 
grow in New Granada, over 600 miles distant from the native 
home of the typical C. Dowtana. It is the variety aurea, and 
was discovered by Gustav Wallis in 1868, near Frontino, in the 
state of Antioquia. Roezl places its habitat near the river 
Cauca, at a considerable distance above its confluence with 
the Magdalena. It chiefly differs from the typical form in 
having the markings on the lip more copious and irregularly 
distributed over the surface. It is the discovery of this variety 
which has chiefly helped the plant to become so common in 
gardens, as the old Costa Rican form is still comparatively 
rare. It is alsosaid to be more easily cultivated, and certainly 
seems to be more variable. The variation chiefly resolves 
itself into a paler or deeper shade of yellow in the sepals and 
petals, and the relative preponderance of the crimson or 
golden-yellow markings on the lip. But slight as this may 

_appear on paper, it amounts to a great deal when a number of 
plants are seen growing together. In some species it would 
mean the difference between a good and a bad torm, though 
in so grand a species even the worst forms are very beautiful. 

The variety chrysotoxa, originally called Cattleya chryso- 
toxa, and recently figured at ¢. 80 of the Reichenbachia, is best 
distinguished by having a large, dark crimson-purple, triangu 
lar blotch in front of the lip, which gradually passes into a 
narrow border of the same color behind, thus leaving a large 
and very characteristic golden-yellow space on each side of 
the throat. Other varieties do not appear to have received 
distinctive names, and perhaps it would be difficult to find 
constant marks of difference, for they pass so gradually the 
one into the other that the differences observed may be said 
to be chiefly that of mere individuals of the same species. 
The opposite extreme to the one just mentioned is when the 
crimson color preponderates and the yellow is confined to the 
radiating nerves. Forms possessing this peculiarity are ex- 
ceptionally gorgeous, especially when the sepals and petals are 
of a deeper shade than usual. 

The New Granadian form of Cattleya Dowitana is known to 
grow with Cattleya labiata Warscewiczti or C. gigas, as it is 
often called, and the result is that several well-marked natural 
hybrids have appeared in collections in which the characters 
of the two are unmistakably blended. Cattleya Hardyana was 
the first of these which appeared, and a splendid figure may 
be seen at 7.231 of the “Orchid Album.” C. Massatana, figured 
at ¢. 362 of the same work, is equally beautiful, though perhaps 
less distinct than could be wished, and better called a variety 
of C. Hardyana. In these the characters of C. gigas prepon- 
derate, especially in the color of the sepals and petals; but in 
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other specimens, not yet figured, and probably resulting from 
the reverse cross, exactly the opposite takes place, for the 
sepals are but lightly marbled with pale rose, while the petals 
have the ground color of this shade, but the whole copiously 
veined with light yellow in just the same way as the lip. The 
effect of this is very curious, though the colors are not as bril- 
liant as in the other forms. Several very beautiful artificial 
hybrids have also Cattleya Dowiana for one parent, and thus 
we see how important a place it fills in our collections. 
Calypso. 


London. 


Correspondence. 


Horticultural Notes From California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

At this time, January 7th, the San Francisco florists have 
no out-door Roses. After such a long-continued storm, 
the only dependence is on plants grown under glass. A few 
Daffodils and Lilacs are in the market—early flowers from 
sheltered gardens. The flowers of the Japanese Quince have 
begun to appear,. masses of yellow Acacias are sold on the 
streets with flowers ot Magnolia grandifiora from San Raphael, 
and violets were never more cheap and abundant. 

The coming favorite here, among spring-flowering bulbs, is 
undoubtedly the Daffodil. None are better adapted to Cali- 
fornia soiland none are more popular. For ten years I have 
seen the interest in this flower increase, and thousands of 
bulbs are now being planted. The only Daffodil known here 
has been the common Yellow Trumpet, but last year collec- 
tions of English varieties and of other species began to appear, 
and one occasionally sees a flower of Warcissus Horsfieldi, or 
of WV. precox pallida. Naturalized here, among the shrubbery 
and in hill-gardens, the Daffodil requires no more cultivation 
than our Eschscholtzias. 

A vast amount of Rose-planting is going on in California, 
and the results will be charming in a few years, as good varie- 
ties are mainly used. Several nurserymen have estimated the 
yearly Rose-sales at 250,000, and of course a great many ama- 
teurs propagate plants by the hundred for their own gardens. 

The Importation of Japanese trees has become a large busi- 
ness here. Four or five firms engage init. Mrs. Berger has 
brought over Camellias twelve feet high and in full bloom, 
and some wonderful collections of Chrysanthemums, Peonies 
and Lilies. I understand that a large part of the Japanese 
plants sold in this city are sent to the Atlantic states and the 
South, or even to Europe, and that few Californians are willing 
to pay for the choicest things that are imported. This agrees 
with what some of our older nurserymen have often told me, 
that the taste for fine plants is at present suffering an eclipse 
here: The actual number of choice conifers and rare decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs that were sold in this state twenty years 
ago was larger than itis now. The number of beautiful priv- 
ate grounds has not appreciably increased in the region around 
the Bay of San Francisco, since 1870. Cottage-gardens are 
more abundant; streets and lanes are more often planted with 
trees, but that reign of ornamental horticulture, which half a 
century ago was predicted as certain to come to California, 
appears little nearer now than a score of years ago. At pres- 
ent hardly a nurseryman in the state keeps the leading Pacific 
Coast conifers. 

“T cannot sell Deodar Cedars, Araucarias, Umbrella Pines, 
or even our beautiful native Lawson’s Cypress,” said a promin- 
ent nursery-man to me lately. 

The trouble appears to be that the enormous growth of the 
orchard interests, and the capital invested in them, have kept 
nurserymen and planters alike busy with the practical side of 
horticulture. Perhaps, after a while, the ornamental depart- 
ment of the nurseries will have a sudden development. 

The great rainfalls, floods and heavy snows in the Sierras, 
have set people thinking about the forests. More than one of 
the daily newspapers have called public attention to the warn- 
ing involved. If the snows are to be held back in the moun- 
tains, they urge, the trees must be saved. “On the preserva- 
tion of the forests the prosperity of the greatest interests of 
the state depends,” says the Dazly Bulletin. \t remains to be 
seen whether this interest can be directed into forms of 
efficient action. Charles H. Shinn. 
Niles, Cal. 


The Citizen’s Rights in City Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—In your issue of December 18th, Professor Bailey, of 
Brown University, asks sympathy with his “ growl” at the use 
of sidewalk-trees as telegraph-poles in Providence, R.I. Ido 
not know what sympathy he has received, but I should like 
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to take the liberty of suggesting that he should not be content 
with growling if he really cares for the trees. ; 

I presume that the trees in question belong to the city— 
that is, to the citizens of Providence, subject to the con- 
trol of the city authorities for the benefit of the citizens. 
Should the trees happen to be on private property, and free 
from municipal control, the matter would be simpler. The 

‘guilty party is, presumably, a corporation, and even if its 
officers are deaf to the appeals of reason, they cannot be so 
to the commands of law. The use of the city’s shade trees as 
telegraph-poles is so manifestly contrary to the interests of 
the citizens that if Professor Bailey consults a lawyer he may, 
perhaps, find that he is not without legal remedies after all. 
To make use of them, however, would require some money, 
the ultimate co-operation of the authorities, and a sufficient 
public opinion to sustain the movement. 

The latter requisite, if obtained, would bring the others 
with it, and hence is the first to be secured. If no citizens’ 
association to prevent municipal abuses already exists, Pro- 
fessor Bailey and his sympathizers would have to start the 
movement themselves. Providence is reputed to be a city 
of intelligence and wealth (although the only Rhode Island 
member of the American Forestry Association does happen 
to reside in Newport), but it is impossible that all the menand 
women care only for the profits of this telegraph company, 
and nothing for the trees. Let the tree-lovers organize, 
secure the co-operation of the local press if possible, appeal 
to all intelligent men and women (especially the latter), 
develop public opinion, raise funds for agitation and litigation, 
and then go before the authorities. If the company has such 
a “pull” on them that they will, not order the wires off the 
trees, perhaps they may be legally compelled so to order, or 
the matter may be made a test at the next local election. I 
believe Rhode Island has adopted the Australian ballot, 
which facilitates independent nominations, and if so the tree- 
reformers can run their own men very easily. If Professor 
Bailey and his friends are too busy to do all this personally, 
let them get the students in botany to organize for the work. 
If the students have no enthusiasm for the trees, the lectures 
they have listened to have been worse than useless. Then 
there are the students of constitutional history, of political 
economy and of law. One good object lesson in the ins and 
outs of local politics, and the acquisition of corporate privileges 
would be worth months of reading and lectures. 

But all this to save a few trees? Well, what did Professor 
Bailey's growl mean, if not that his rights and privileges had 
been attacked as well as the trees? Though in this, as in 
countless other things, that great indictment of popular gov- 
ernment holds good, ‘‘ What is every one’s business is no 
one’s business,” are not the rights of the citizen always 
worth defending ? Unless Professor Bailey is as ready, to the 
full extent of his power, to save the trees as the company is 
to injure them, I fear his growl will be fruitless. 

Charles C. Binney. 


Cor. Sec. American Forestry Association. 


Philadelphia. 


The Christmas Rose. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—For more than thirty years I have had a Christmas 
Rose, Helleborus niger, in my flower-border, and it always 
gives me blossoms for Christmas day. This year, owing to 
the mild season, it blossomed earlier than usual, about the 
ist of November, and it is still flowering on the fifteenth of 
January. p 

The merits of the plant are: (1) That it gives flowers when 
other plants are out of bloom ; (2) the cut flowers keep fresh 
in water for nearly a week ; (3) it needs no particular care or 
cultivation. My plant has been in the same place thirty or 
more years. If we have a very cold night or day I cover it 
with a box, but I give it no protection at other times. 

I write this with the impression that the Christmas Rose is 
_ but sparingiy cultivated about Boston, and with the hope that 
_ Others in this region may be led to make trial of a plant 


which will give them great satisfaction. : 
Brookline, Mass. T. E. Francis. 


The Mild Winter. 


4 To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—It may be worth while to give a list of plants in bloom 
in the open ground and in mid-January at Raleigh: Japan 
Quince, Spireeas of several sorts, Tea and China Roses, Hya- 
_ cinths, Tulips, Narcissus in variety, Keempfer’s Iris, Petunias, 
_ Violets and Pansies, Bellis perennis, perennial Candytuft, 
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Verbenas, Scarlet Geraniums, showing buds on new growth 
made since November, Strawberries in bloom and fruit, 
Sweet Alyssum, Drummond’s’ Phlox, China Pinks and 
Carnations, Wallflowers, Jasminum nudifiorum, and perhaps 
other things I have not noticed. Madeira Vines have grown 
three feet high, and Lilium candidum flower-stalks a foot high. 
A Maréchal Niel Rose clambering over my front porch has at 
least 500 buds on it, and a large Banksia Rose on a trellis near 
by is forming buds. Strange to say, none of our Peach-trees 
have bloomed, but in Anson County, on the South Carolina 
line, Peaches are as large as nutmegs, and winter Oats and 
Rye are in full head. Many Peas and early Potatoes have been 
planted, and change now to freezing weather would be disas- 
trous indeed; yet we can hardly hope to escape altogether. 
Agricultural College, Raleigh, N.C. W. £F. Massey. 


Periodical Literature. 


|e following account of the Spath nursery at Rixdorf, near 

Berlin, is condensed from a recent issue of the Garfen- 
flora. his nursery, which is one of the largest and best 
equipped in Europe, is remarkable for the new plants it has 
introduced, especially those from Persia and central Asia. It 
covers about 600 acres, and is divided into nine departments 
devoted to different classes of plants, each department being 
under the control of a head-gardener who shares in the profits 
of his department. Between 300 and 350 workmen are em- 
ployed, many of whom have been in the nursery since its 
establishment, a quarter of a century ago. Their devotion and 
skill are shown in the fact that, in spite of its great extent, there 
is not a nursery in the world so absolutely free from weeds. 
The same care andintelligence are shown in the offices, where 
an exact and separate record is kept of each department, em- 
bracing not only the moneys expended and received, but the 
plantations made, the development of the plants, and every 
other detail which can serve to throw light upon the business. 
It is said that 6,000 species and varieties of trees and shrubs 
are cultivated, exclusive of about 1,000 kinds of Roses and 600 
varieties of fruits ; but this estimate is probably an exaggerated 
one. It is interesting to know that nine of the ten plants sent 
out from the nursery for the first time this year had been ob- 
tained from the Arnold Arboretum. A large number of new 
varieties have originated in the Spath nursery since its estab- 
lishment, and among them are several novel forms of Ameri- 
can trees, such as Zilia Americana Moltket, and a silver leaved 
Occidental Plane. Spath’s golden-leaved Dogwood is now well 
known as one of the best plants of its class in cultivation; 
and several of the best forms of the common garden Lilac 
originated at Rixdorf. 

The following figures give some idea of the extent of the 
business: Between 500,000 and 600,000 plants are grafted in 
the course of the year. About 4,000,000 seedlings are grown 
and 15,000,cco cuttings are struck, besides 75,000 cuttings of 
conifers ; 50,000 conifers are grafted, too, annually. Nearly 
2,500,000 ornamental plants are available for the annual sales, 
beside a quarter of a million standard fruit trees. 

All the roads that lead out from the city toward the nursery 
are planted with interesting avenue-trees, often of uncommon 
varieties, as, for example, Populus Bolleanea, Pterocarya Cau- 
casica, and Paul’s new Scarlet Double Thorn. 

What may be called the Dendrological Museum or Arbore- 

tum proper is, perhaps, the most attractive part of the 
nursery to the non-commercial visitor. It is, of course, too 
small to allow the plants room for free development, but 
the arrangement in groups, by families, allows ready and satis- 
factory comparison of the different species and varieties in 
their young state and greatly facilitates the choice of plants 
grown in the nursery. The specimens in this special collec- 
tion are plainly and generally accurately labeled with porcelain 
labels on which the names are printed in clear, bold-taced let- 
ters. There is acollection of standard Apples, and of Pears 
worked both on Pear and Quince-stock, and one of the long 
alleys through the nursery is bordered with selected speci- 
mens of ornamental trees, containing many with colored foli- 
age. 
“The soil of the nursery is well suited to the cultivation of 
Hyacinths, Tulips and Lilies, as the whole area east of Berlin 
is composed of sand, with a subsoil similar to the famous 
bulb-growing districts of Holland. A large area is devoted to 
the cultivation of Lilies-of-the-Valley, principally for the 
American market. Lilies of many sorts grow in the nursery 
more vigorously and continuously than in almost any other 
part of Europe. 

Herr Spath comes of a family of gardeners, his ancestors 
having been well known in the Berlin trade during the last two 
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centuries. As long ago as 1758 they established themselves on 
Copinger Strasse, and here there are still the town offices and 
the city residence of the present proprietor. It is not surpris- 
ing that, as it is now developed and organized, the Spath 
nursery should attract many visitors from foreign lands as 
well as from all parts of Germany, which has no more instruct- 
ive dendrological collection. It may interest American tray- 
elers to know that visitors are always welcomed by Herr 
Spath, and that the nursery may be reached from Berlin 
either by carriage or in a steamer to Neuer Krug or Borussia, 
or by the tramway of the Ring-bahn to Rixdorf, whence an 
easy half-hour’s wall leads to the establishment. 


Notes. 


Newtown Peppins were sold in London on Holiday week 
for $19.60 a barrel. 


The well-known Frangipanni essence is made from differ- 
ent species of Plumeria (a genus belonging to the Dog-bane 
family), which grow in the West Indies and certain parts of 
South America, and especially from P. rubra, a native of 
Jamaica. : 


The ninth annual meeting of the American Horticultural 
Society will be held in Austin, Texas, beginning on February 
17th, and continuing for five days. Anadmirable programme 
has been arranged, and the meeting promises to be one of 
special interest. 


In the greenhouses of Messrs. C. Strauss & Company at 
Washington, five acres of glass cover 80,000 Rose-bushes, of 
which 20,000 are of the Wootton variety. All are grown ex- 
clusively for cut flowers, and during the season from 10,000 to 
25,000 buds are cut each day. 


It appears from a note in a recent issue of the Mevue 
Hlorticole that in the three months of July, August and Sep- 
tember of last year no less than 1,192 cases, containing 
700,000 bulbs were exported from Yokohama to the United 
States and Europe. A large proportion of these bulbs were, 
no doubt, Lilium auratum, which the Japanese grow as a field 
crop. 


Some days before the close of the year the amount of rain- 
fall for 1889 was announced to have been 58.68 inches, a quan- 
tity in excess by 3.34 inches of that recorded for any year since 
1871, when the Signal Service Bureau first kept the record. 
The largest monthly amount fell in November, 9.82 inches ; 
but itis more unusual to find July next on the list, with 9.63 
inches. 


The way in which foreign plants become “‘ weeds,” under 
new and favorable conditions, is illustrated by the recent case 
of Melilotus alba in our western states. Introduced a few years 
ago as a garden-plant, it has spread so rapidly in the rich 
bottom lands along the Missouri River that it is fast driving 
out the Sunflower and other native weeds. It is commonly 
called the ‘‘ Bokhara Clover.” 


Ata large dinner recently given in Washington, a space in 
the centre of the table nearly forty feet long and eight feet 
wide was sunk so that the 600 potted Ferns with which it was 
filled rose but a short distance above the table-cloth, Innu- 
merable little electric lamps were scattered under the Fern 
fronds; no other lights were used in the room, and the effect 
is described as particularly charming. 


Although the first Chrysanthemum exhibition held in 
Europe was held in Vienna in 1831, so little attention had re- 
cently been bestowed upon the plant in that city that the show 
organized last autumn was described as a “novelty.” About 
a thousand plants were shown in 1831, belonging to fifty-five 
different kinds ; this year the same number of plants repre- 
sented 400 varieties. The massing of the plants in a large 
glass rotunda was described as very effective, but few indi- 
viduals of great excellence were noted. 


A correspondent of the New York Sw writes from South 
Carolina that a new value has been discovered in Aidiscus 
esculentus, the plant which furnishes the vegetable called okra 
or gumbo. Its stem furnishes a fibre which, like those of 
Ramieand Jute, can be woven into textile fabrics. Moreover, 
while in the other cases the fibrous and the woody elements 
are mixed together in the stem and have to be separated by 
hand, in Hibiscus the fibres form a central core surrounded 
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by the wood. They may, therefore, be separated by ma- 
chinery and, being long and extremely strong, will furnish an 
excellent fabric at very small cost. 


So many reminders of the mild winter have been received 
at this office that we have no space to notice all of them. 
Very interesting was a photograph of a group of Christmas 
Roses which came from Cazenovia, New York, to testify how 
beautiful these flowers can be in mid-winter. We have re- 
ceived branches of many shrubs with fully-expanded flowers, 
and in a collection of this sort from the Meehan Nurseries at 
Germantown, together with many which we have heretofore 
noticed, were sprays of the Cornelian Cherry with the yellow 
stamens showing through the opening buds, and the Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle with buds just opening. 


The November number of Macmillan’'s Magazine contained 
an article by Mrs. Lecky on the ‘‘ Gardens of Pompeii,” which 
may be of interest to our readers as drawing at greater length 
upon the authorities quoted in the description of Roman gar- 
dens that was published not long ago in our “ History of the Art 
of Gardening.” The influence of the East on ancient European 
gardening is especially emphasized, and it is asserted on good 
authority that most of the gardeners of the Romans were 
Orientals. ‘At the very time when Roman power and luxury 
were in the ascendant, Italy was overrun with Semitic slaves. 
; Their gentleness and patience, their peaceful, labo- 
rious tastes, while rendering them unfit to be soldiers and 
gladiators, eminently qualified them for domestic service, and 
especially for the care required in tending plants.” 


The grass known as “Lalang”” (dmperata cylindrica) gives 
the foresters of the Malay Peninsula more trouble than our 
own prairie grasses give the tree planters of the west. This 
Lalang is injurious by reason of its inflammability and because 
it prevents any cultivation of the land covered by it, except at 
great expense. Wherever land is allowed to run to waste it is 
soon covered with this grass except where the soil is wet, or 
sandy, or shaded by trees. The annual report of the Conser- 
vator of Forests at Singapore refers at great length to this 
plant, stating that it can be exterminated by chemicals, but 
these are expensive and have an injurious effect upon the 
trees planted in forest upon the land afterward. When trees 
are large enough to throw a shade the Lalang quickly disap- 
pears, and it cannot penetrate into forest glades if but a few 
trees bar its progress. The gradual planting of bushes and 
shade trees is recommended as the surest remedy for this 
grass pest. 


The death of Peter Henderson removes a conspicuous figure 
from American horticulture. At the great establishment on 
Jersey City Heights, which he founded, the plants raised and 
sold every year exceeded in number those produced at any 
nursery in the world. His business as a seedsman was among 
the most extensive in the country. He was the author of 
many popular books, one of them, ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,” 
having attained a circulation of 150,000 copies. Every year, 
200,000 ot his illustrated catalogues were sent throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to many journals devoted to agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and a prominent place was always accorded to him at 
the meetings of the Association of American Florists, and of 
kindred societies, as well as in the business councils of his 
associates in the trade. Altogether he was more widely 
and familiarly known than any other man in.connection with 
the horticulture of the country. And few men have exerted 
so marked an influence in his chosen field of activity. To 
him more than to any other one are we indebted for many 
improved processes in the production and distribution of 
plants. He not only aided in this direction by his writings but 
he exemplified his counsel in action, and a visit to his estab- 
lishment was an object-lesson to all who wished to learn how 
horticultural practice could be made more cheap, simple and 
effective. Every square of glass and every foot of ground 
was always occupied to the full limit of its productive capacity, 
and every man was accomplishing all that was possible by 
trained skill and thorough organization. Mr. Henderson’s 
alertness, enterprise and success as a business man was known 
to all the world, but only to those who were admitted to a 
closer intimacy was the genuine worth of his character fully 
revealed. His integrity was beyond any shadow of suspicion, 
his public spirit was universally recognized, his robust manli- 
ness and force were admired by all who came in contact with 
him, but the considerate kindliness of his disposition will bring 
more tender memories to many a man who has received 
from him prompt and generous assistance at precisely the 
time when sympathy and help were needed. 
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Legislation for the Adirondacks. 


OUR bills prepared by the New York Forest Commis- 
sion have been introduced in the Legislature. 

The first authorizes the purchase of lands located within 
such counties as include the Forest Preserve. This pro- 
vides that the Forest Commission, with the approval and 
concurrence of the Commissioners of the Land Office, may 
purchase lands in these counties ata price not to exceed 
one dollar and fifty cents per acre, and that no purchase 
of lands shall be made in excess of previous appropriations 
for that purpose. 

The second amends the law regarding the formation 
and regulation of railroad corporations, so that Section 25 
shall read as follows : 


~The Commissioners of the Land Office shall have power to 
grant to any railroad company formed under this Act any land 
belonging to the people of this State which may be required 
for the purposes of their road, on such terms as may be 
agreed on by them; or such company may acquire title 
_ thereto by appraisal, as in the case of lands owned by individ- 
uals; and if any land belonging to a county or town is 
required by any company for the purposes of the road, the 
_ county or town officers having the charge of such land may 
grant such land to such company for such compensation as 
- may be agreed upon. The land included in the State Reser- 
vation at Niagara, and the Concourse land on Coney Island, 
and such lands as are included in the Forest Preserve, and 
_ that now are or that hereafter may be placed in the care, 
custody and control of the State Forest Commission, are ex- 
_ pressly exempted from the provisions of this Section. 


The third provides fora change of venue by amending 
the Code of Civil Procedure in certain cases; and the 
_ fourth amends the Act establishing the Forest Commission, 
_ so that Section 20 of Chapter 283 shall read as follows : 


Every supervisor of a town in this State, excepting within 
_ the counties mentioned in Section 7 of this Act, shall be ex 
officio fice-warden therein. But in towns particularly exposed 
_to damages from forest-fires the supervisor may divide the 
_ samme into two or more districts, bounded as far as may be by 
_ roads, streams of water, or dividing ridges of land or lot 
- lines, and he may, in writing, appoint one resident citizen in 
_ each district as district fire-warden therein. A description of 
these districts, and the names of the district fire-wardens 
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thus appointed shall be recorded in the office of the Town 
Clerk. The supervisor may also cause a map of the fire 
districts of his town to be posted in some public place, with 
the names of the district fire-wardens appointed. The cost of 
such map, not exceeding five dollars, shall be made a town 
charge, and the services of the fire-wardens shall also be 
deemed a town charge, and shall not exceed the sum of two 
dollars per day for the time actually occupied in the perform- 
ance of their duties as such fire-wardens. The services of the 
persons who may assist in extinguishing a forest-fire shall also 
be a town charge, and shall not exceed the sum of one dollar per 
day for each person employed; butall bills forsuch services must 
be approved by the fire-warden of the town in which the fire 
occurred, before payment shall be made. It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Auditors in each town to promptly examine, 
audit and allow all reasonable bills presented to them by fire- 
wardens for services and disbursements under this Act, and 
for the payment of persons assisting in extinguishing forest- 
fires. Within the counties mentioned in Section 7 of this Act, 
such persons shall be fire-wardens as may from time to time 
be appointed by the Forest Commission. The persons so 
appointed shall act during the pleasure and under the direc- 
tion of the Forest Commission. Upon the discovery of a 


forest-fire, it shall be the duty of the fire-warden of the dis- 


trict, town or county to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary for its extinction. For this purpose he shall have 
authority to call upon any person in the territory in which he 
acts for assistance, and any person shall be liable to a fine of 
not less than five nor more than twenty dollars for refusing 
to act when so called upon. 


The most important of these measures is the one pro- 
viding for the purchase of lands for the forest preserve. 
If the State is to own any land at all, it should gradually 
acquire title to the tracts lying between the blocks of land 
now held by the state. It should make a beginning with 
a small appropriation, and while wisely caring for what is 
already in its possession, should purchase such lands as 
can be cheaply acquired, and which are so situated that 
their acquisition would lessen the danger from forest-fires, 
and render the guardianship of the state lands more con- 
venient and effective. It is most desirable that all the peo- 
ple of New York should come to have a more vital sense 
of proprietorship and responsibility regarding the property 
of the state in the Adirondack region, and an appropriation 
for the purchase of additional land would doubtless tend 
to produce this effect. All observers of the mountain 
forest-regions of the state unite in testifying that whatever 
the disposition or wishes of a railroad company may be, 
the extension of the road through new portions of the wil- 
derness is usually followed by the denudation and ruin of 
large tracts of valuable forest-land. As the timber becomes 
accessible it is cut off without regard for the future, and 
much of the land is burned over so that forest-conditions 
are permanently destroyed. To prevent the farther exten- 
sion of railroads over state lands would save more of the 
forests which still remain on these lands than any other 
measure that can be devised. 

The bill providing for a change of venue in suits for tres- 
pass on state lands is necessary to an effective administra- 
tion of the laws. Such cases cannot always be fairly tried 
in the vicinage where the depredations were committed. 
The apprehension has been expressed that some provisions 
of the Fire Warden Act might induce public-spirited citi- 
zens to rally for the extinguishment of fires in such num- 
bers as to place a serious burden upon taxpayers, but some 
risk must be taken to secure the maximum of efficiency. 
On the whole the proposed legislation seems wise, and the 
bills should command the support of the press and the 
people of the state. 


One of the most interesting botanical results certainly, 
obtained by Dr. Henry during his residence in western 
China, is the establishment of the fact that the Tulip- 
tree is an inhabitant also of that country. That mono- 
typic species occur in eastern America and in eastern 
Asia is no new fact, but the plants common to the two 
regions discovered up to this time have been unimportant 
herbs, and the Tulip-tree is the first instance recorded of a 
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tree found in them both; and a tree, in spite of the long 
period of its cycle of existence, would be expected, from 
its greater exposure to climatic changes, to undergo greater 
modifications than a smaller plant. The presence of the 
same tree in Asia and in America is remarkable, perhaps, 
but it is not remarkable that Tulip-trees should grow in 
these two remote regions. It would be remarkable if one 
was not found in Asia in view of the similarity of the two 
floras, and of the fact that Tulip-trees of many species were 
at one time in the world’s history widely distributed over 
its surface. The chief significance at this time, therefore, 
of Dr. Henry’s discovery is that the climatic conditions of 
eastern North America and central China are so nearly 
identical that the descendants of a common tertiary ancestor 
—one in America, the other in China—have not become 
sufficiently altered during all the centuries they have existed 
to furnish to the eye of the systematic botanist differences 
sufficiently marked to enable him to separate them speci- 
fically. But we will refer our readers to the following 
account of the Chinese Tulip-tree, contributed to the col- 
umns of the Gardeners’ Chronicle by Mr. W. Botting Hems- 
ley, the author of the exceedingly valuable catalogue of 
Chinese plants now being published in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society « 


It is just thirty years ago that the late Dr. Asa Gray pub- 
lished his memorable essay on the close degree of relation- 
ship between the floras of Japan and eastern North America 
respectively, as compared with the relationships between the 
floras of eastern North America and Europe, and between 
those of western North America and eastern Asia. I allude 
now to the vegetation of the temperate zone as distinguished 
from that of the arctic zone, in which there is a greater con- 
tinuity of land and a much more uniform flora. The results 
of Gray’s investigations showed that a considerably higher 
percentage of allied species inhabit Japan and eastern North 
America than inhabit western North America and Japan, or 
Europe and Japan. The number of identical species known 
at that date to be native both of Europe and.Japan was rather 
greater than the number of identical species in eastern North 
America and Japan, but these consisted largely of species 
ranging from western Europe to eastern Asia. 

The late Professor Miquel sought to minimize the import- 
ance of Dr. Gray’s deductions, on the ground that many of 
the assumed identical species were different; but, whichever 
way we view it, there is no disputing the fact of the existence 
of numerous genera in the floras of both eastern North 
America and eastern Asia (China and Japan) that are not rep- 
resented in the present flora of Europe, though there is evi- 
dence that some of these genera, at least, formed part of the 
pre-glacial vegetation of Europe. 

Since the appearance of Gray’s essay the flora of Japan has 
been more exhaustively investigated, and the immense botan- 
ical collections made in central China by Dr. Augustine Henry 
and others have revealed the existence of many other con- 
necting links between the temperate floras of eastern Asia and 
eastern North America. 

Among these discoveries none is of greater interest than 
the Chinese Tulip-tree. Almost everybody in England who 
is fond of trees is familiar with the North American Tulip- 
tree, which has no counterpart in its curiously truncated 
leaves among the trees hardy in Britain. Indeed, this type of 
foliage is not very closely imitated in any other genus of 
plants throughout the world; most nearly, perhaps, in some 
species of Passiflora. 

In 1875 Dr. Shearer sent leaves of a Tulip-tree from China 
to Kew, collected on the mountains near Kiukiang, in the 
province of Kiangsi, in about the latitude of Ningpo, but be- 
tween five and six degrees westward. Mr. Le Marchant 
Moore published an account (fournal of Botany, 1875, p. 225) 
of Dr. Shearer’s collection of Chinese plants in which these 
leaves were found, and we learn therefrom that Dr. Shearer 
regarded it as a native of the region where he collected it. 

In 1878 Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, presented to the Kew 
Herbarium a collection of dried Chinese plants made for them 
by Mr. Maries. This collection contained one small specimen 
of the Chinese Tulip-tree. Itis quite young, neither the leaves 
nor the flowers being fully developed. Mr. Maries collected 
it near Kiukiang, from a tree growing near a temple; and in 
a note accompanying the specimen, he states that it was a 
fine spreading tree with green flowers, but he regarded it as 
inferior to the American. With regard to the color of the 
flowers, that was probably due to their very young state, and 
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the same may be said concerning their small size. Still the 
material was insufficient to decide whether it was specifically 
different from the American, and I accordingly published it as 
a doubtful variety under the name of Chinense in the Jidex 
Flore Sinensis (four. Linn. Soc., Xxiii., p. 25). 

Early in the present year Dr. Henry sent to Kew copious 
completely developed specimens, confirming the view that it 
is the same species as the American, and not distinguishable, 
even as a variety. Judging from the specimens, the Chinese 
Tulip-tree presents exactly the same kind of variation as the 
American ; the foliage of young or vigorous trees being much 
larger and more deeply lobed. Dr. Henry collected speci- 
mens on the mountains both north and south of the River 
Yangtze, in the province of Hupeh. At Paokang he found it 
forming a spreading shrub, six feet high, at an elevation of 
6,000 feet. At Chienshih he collected flowering specimens 
from a tree thirty feet high, and leaves from a young tree in 
the same locality are a foot across in either direction. Itbears 
a Chinese name signifying goose-foot-leaved Catalpa. The 
localities where Dr. Henry collected the Tulip-tree are be- 
tween 300 and 4oo miles westward of Kiukiang, a region pre- 
viously all but unknown, botanically, beyond the banks of the 
Yangtze River. 


French Parterres. 


apes Luxembourg palace, one of the finest and most famous 

buildings in Paris, was begun by Marie de Medici in 
1615, her architect being Jacques de Brosse. A smaller palace, 
razed to make room for it, had been owned for a time by the 
Duke of Piney-Luxembourg, and hence the name of the exist- 
ing building. For many years during the present century it 
contained the State collections of modern art; but these have 
been removed to a new museum in the gardens near by, and 
the palace is now the Senate House. Our present object, how- 
ever, is not to describe the palace itself or the large and beau- 
tiful gardens which surround it, but simply to call attention to 
the method of planting shown in the foreground of our pic- 
ture (See page 55). 

We spoke not long ago (vol. ii., p. 590) of the bad taste 
displayed in many French parks where bright, formal flower- 
beds and isolated tropical plants are profusely scattered about, 
with no regard to the main lines of the design or to the gen- 
eral effect which these were intended to produce. But such 
mistakes, frequent though they are, should not be taken as 
representative of the current level of gardening-art in France. 
Especially where the design is itself formal or semi-formal in 
character, the most perfect good taste and a keen feeling for 
harmonies of line and color are constantly revealed; and 
strangely enough, it may seem, the treatment is then apt to be 
less strictly formal and mechanical than in the essays of other 
nations. 

The chief features in many of the small parks of Paris, 
and in those parts of larger grounds where there is close con- 
tact with architectural forms, are straight narrow paths and 
rectangular grass-plots, kept free from all scattered plants or 
beds, but encircled by long beds planted with a great variety 
of hardy flowers and shrubs. Such are the small spaces which 
surround three sides of the Louvre at the end where it taces 
the church of St. Germain, and many parts of the gardens 
attached to the royal suburban palaces as well as to the Lux- 
embourg. The chief point with regard to the arrangement of 
the flower-beds is that, while symmetrical, it is not formal, 
either as regards the selection and arrangement of the plants 
or the method of their cultivation. Shrubby perennials— 
standard Roses, dwarf and low Standard Altheas and 
Persian or Chinese Lilacs being the favorites—are set 
at regular intervals along the centre of the bed, its 
ends being commonly marked by rather taller specimens. 
Between these, conspicuous annuals are set, and then the 
bed is filled to its edge with a varied mass of more lowly- 
growing flowers. In August and September there might 
be noted among the taller annuals Dahlias of ditferent 
heights, Gladioli, Cannas, Asters and Bush-Daisies; and, 
among the others, Geraniums, Tuberous Begonias, Lobelias 
and Lantanas, with Centaurea, Coreopsis and Gaura Lind- 
These last were not mingled heterogeneously as 
isolated specimens, and neither were they clipped and re- 
strained to make formal patterns. A little clump of each was 
carefully placed with due regard to the habit and the color of 
its neighbors, and then the whole mass allowed to growin free 
luxuriance. Particularly pretty effects were produced by 
mingling red with white Geraniums, or by contrasting the red 
ones with a clump of white Centaurea; and, again, by allowing 
a pale Heliotrope and a yellow Lantana to interlocl: their 
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sprays. The blue Lobelias were carefully distributed so that 
they did not offend the eye by contrast with inharmonious hues; 
and, in generalfexcellent use was made of all the white flowers 
to separate and relieve those of vivid colors. In certain other 
French towns the grass-plots sometimes showed a central bed 
of flowers or foliage-plants, while shrubs were set near their 
angles ; but no such instances were noticed in Paris, and the 
effect is far better when the grass furnishes a perfectly quiet 
background for its brilliant border. 

Of course the spring and early summer aspect of such a 
border is different from the one we have described; but it 
must be equally charming, especially as then most of the 
standard shrubs would be in bloom. [rom the artistic point 
of view these beds are infinately better than the flat pattern bor- 
der; they are less mechanical in themselves, and, so to Say, 
furnish a distant view more effectively, and they give the 
chance to use a great variety of beautiful flowers instead of 
only a few sorts combined with showy foliage-plants. From 
the practical point of view their superiority is as manifest. 
The standards, of course, are permanent; there is much less 
cost for wintering the other material, and much less labor in 
its arrangement and its subsequent care. After the summer 
planting has been done no care, indeed, is needed but watering 
and the occasional clipping of a plant which has run out too 
far over the grass. No one could question the beauty of the 
system who saw it last summer where it was most extensively 
and beautifully used—in the new gardens which occupy the for- 
mer site of the Tuileries and connect the courtyard of the 
Louvre with the old Tuileries garden. Hereacres were laid out 
with straight walks, grass-plots and long flower-beds, the lines 
being sufficiently varied to prevent monotony ; and even when 
a large flower-bed stood by itself at the intersection of paths, it 
was arranged in a mannersimilar to that shown in the borders. 
The free beauty of the many flowers was enchanting as one 
passed by the successive beds; and the effect of the whole 
was harmonious yet brilliant in the extreme, and admirably 
adapted to the neighborhood of the stately buildings. In this 
case, and, indeed, in most others, the beds are not protected 
by the railing which in the Luxembourg garden somewhat in- 
jures their effect, but are merely divided from the walk by a 
narrow strip of grass, or at times by two such strips with a line 
of gravel between them. 

Such borders are called by the gardener “French par- 
terres,” but it will be a pity if their use is long limited to 
France. Of course they too would be inappropriate as fea- 
tures in a natural landscape-design, but we often employ de- 
signs of this sort when formal arrangements would be better ; 
and in these cases the graceful and varied symmetry of the 
French parterre strikes the happy medium between over-free- 
dom and over-rigidity. With the great number of hardy flow- 
ers and shrubs at our disposal it ought to be easy—if, indeed, 
we possess an equal feeling for color harmonies—to exceed 
even the beauty of recent Parisian essays. 


Californian Palms. 


HE most remarkable arboreal feature of the deserts of 
southern California is the Washingtonia. It is as pre- 
eminent in its arid home as the Sequoia is in the forests of the 
Sierra, which it further resembles in growing only in a 
limited area. Perhaps the comparison may be carried further, 
for as the ‘‘ Big Trees ” now living are but the lingering giants 
of a vanished forest, so it is probable that these Palms are the 
scattered descendants of a more abundant race that once 
occupied the borders of the arm of the Californian Gulf which 
filled formerly the bed of the desert they now inhabit. We 
-find them further north and west, at Whitewater, at an altitude 
of 1,126 feet. Thence the desert, broadening into a wide valley, 
falls rapidly, till at Indio, only seven miles away, it is twenty 
_ feet below the sea level, and at Frink’s Spring, twenty miles 
further east, it is 260 feet below. In this depression the linger- 
ing waters formed a salt lake so recently that the record 
of its slowly receding levels is still visible in the discolorations 
of the cliffs which in places once formed its shore. It isalong 
the hills which border the bed of this extinct sea that the most 
extensive Palm-groves are found, while scattering trees mark 
the direction of the channel which once led to the gulf. 

These considerations may explain the anomaly presented 
by this Palm of being the only arborescent species in the 
_ United States which grows at any great distance from the sea.* 

_ Its station at Whitewater is the northern limit of Palm growth 
on the western side of the American continent, more thana 
degree further south than is reached by the Sabal Palmetto 
on the eastern coast. 


*In Lower California, where it is found, Washingtonia is also a littoral species. 
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The Southern Pacific Railway runs through the desert I 
have mentioned, and between Indio and Seven-Palms stations 
some large groves of Washingtonias can be seen at the bases 
of the hills, a few miles to the north. A surface overlaying 
water, brown with alkali, produces here strips of damp soii, 
whitened with saline incrustations, which coat even the 
stems of the salt grass (Distichlis maritima) which spreads 
a sod of dingy green, grateful amid the surrounding bare- 
ness. Here the Desert Palm finds a congenial soil, for it is 
an oasis plant, and requires moisture for its roots. 
Though the most accessible, these are not the most satisfac- 
tory groves to visit. The number of really fine specimens here 
is not great, and most are badly damaged by fire. Their open 
situation exposes them to the full force of the desert siroccos, 
so that they have a gaunt and worn look, as if the struggle 
for existence had been hard. A smaller but much finer group is 
to be found in a sheltered cafion of the San Jacinto Moun- 
tains, some ten miles south of Seven-Palms station. Follow- 
ing a short distance the slender stream of clear water that 
runs through the narrow bed of this cafion, a more open place 
is reached, floored with wet sand in which lie half buried great 
angular fragments of granite. Here are growing a hundred 
Palms, mostly in the sand, but a few on the steep hillsides. 
There are some noble trees here, and the whole grove hasan 
aspect of thrift. 

Dr. Parry tells us* that the Desert Palm was discovered by 
the botanists of the Mexican Boundary Survey, who supposed 
it to be the Palmetto of the Atlantic coast. However, no men- 
tion is made of it in the report, and its firstappearance in botan- 
ical literature is in the Smithsonian Report for 1860, where 
Cooper refers it doubtfully to Brahea dulcis, Mart. Then Herr 
Wendland, the distinguished Palmographer of Hanover, 
placed it in Prichardia, as P. flamentosa. Later, erecting for 
ita new genus, he called it Washingtonia filifera, fittingly re- 
viving for the generic name one formerly bestowed on the 
Sequoia, but which the law of priority did not permit that 
genus to stand. The change in the specific name was less 
happy, as the strict construction of the recent reformers of 
nomenclature will demand that it be changed to f/amentosa. 
Somewhere it has also picked up the name of Brahea filifera, 
by which it is usually known in horticulture. Its common 
names in California are Desert Palm, Fan Palm, or sometimes 
San Diego Palm, from its growing wild, in the United States, 
only in that county, and not in San Bernardino, as is usually 
stated in botanical works. 

Seventy-five feet is probably the greatest height reached by 
the Desert Palm. The top is crowned by a cluster of light 
green leaves, whose stout stems, deeply channeled and beset 
along the edges with hooked spines, are eight feet, or more, 
in length. The plaited blades are some four feet in diameter, 
gladiately cleft at the edges, which are abundantly furnished 
with long, thread-like filaments. The leaves gradually turn 
down with age, until at last, layer over layer, they surround the 
trunk with a dry thatch, which descends in a regular cone 
from the verdant crown to the ground. This makes an ad- 
mirable natural protection to the trunk from the scorching heat 
and drying winds of the desert. Unfortunately most trees have 
been deprived of this mantle. Its inflammable material is 
easily kindled by an accidental fire, and is an almost irresist- 
ible temptation to the passing vandal; but the most destruction 
is attributed to the desert Indians, who are said to burn the dry 
leaves that they may more easily gather the fruit. That any 
plants survive this ordeal of flame is strong evidence of the 
vitality of the species. No endogen could live through such a 
martyrdom. But of all the Palms of a fruiting size growing in 
the Colorado Desert very few have escaped it. I remember see- 
ing only one tree, and that not over twenty feet high, with its 
protecting thatch uninjured. Naturally it would persist cer- 
tainly many years. Oncultivated trees, where the dead leaves 
are kept cut off close to the trunk, their fibrous bosses adhere 
so long that not more than four feet at the base will be free 
from them in a twenty-year-old tree. The bark is then seen 
to be gray, with close transverse fissures. The wood is fibro- 
vascular, with a specific gravity of .51. 

A mature tree produces in June three or four large panicles 
of small scorious flowers. The stout terete peduncle ascends 
from the axil ofa leaf near the centre of the crown, and is of 
the length of the petioles, so thatthe ultimate divisions droop 
over the blades. Gradually the peduncle declines, till, in Sep- 
tember or October, the ripe fruit hangs pendent over the mass 
of dead leaves. Each cluster produces some ten pounds of 
fruit, the size of a large pea, with a thin, sweetish pulp anda 
bony seed. 

The Desert Palm was early planted at the old Spanish mis- 


*San Francisco Bulletin, March, 1881. 
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sions, and some fine specimens still remain. One of the best 
is in the grounds of Mr. T. H. Ramirez, in Los Angeles, and is 
now fifty years old. A careful estimate of the height, made re- 
cently by the Rev. J. C. Nevin, is as follows: Height of living 
leaves, 14 feet; mass of dead leaves,* to feet; trunk, 34 feet; 
total height, 58 feet; circumference three feet from ground, 
1o feet 103¢ inches. 

The same tree was measured in1880 by Dr. Engelmann, who 
estimated the height as substantially the same, and found the 
cireumference to be only four inches less. 

A tree growing on Second Street in San Bernardino, twenty- 
two years from the seed, measures: To the leaves, 22 feet ; 
roof crown, Io feet; total height, 32 feet; circumference 
three feet from ground,g9 feet 2 inches. This tree has pro- 
duced flowers and fruit for the first time the present year. 
During the last few years many thousands of these Palms have 
been planted in southern California, which in time will become 
notable features in the landscape. 

So far as is actually known, the Palm already described is the 
only one indigenous in California, or, indeed, anywhere in the 
United States west of the Atlantic and Gulf coast-regions. 
There are, however, some indications that other species may 
be waiting discovery. Two species of Erythrea are near our 
borders. £. edulis, Wats., inhabits the island of Guadaloupe, off 
the coast of Lower California, while £. armata, Wats., comes 
within thirty miles of the boundary on the Mexican side, and 
may be found in some yet unexplored cafion on the American 
side. 

Ten years ago Mr. W. G. Wright obtained from the desert 
Indians a few Palm-seed of two different kinds, which appear 
to belong to no known species. They were represented to 
have been procured in the neighboring desert, but the most 
zealous efforts failed to lead to the discovery of the trees. 
There is some reason to think that they may have been 
brought from Mexican territory. 

Washingtonia robusta, described by Wendland in 1883, is 
also supposed to be Californian, but its origin and character 
are alike doubtful. It was founded on some young plants 
raised in a Dutch nursery, the seeds of which were supposed 
by the proposer of the species to have come from the ‘‘ Valley 
of the Sacramento River, in California’”—-an obvious error. 
Again, ‘‘M. Roezel is said” (by E. André in the Revue Hort- 
cole) ‘to have gathered the fresh seed in Arizona.” It is 
quite certain that no botanist is known to have seen an indige- 
nous tree. Seed-collectors, however, are more fortunate, 
and are able to supply abundantly the market with W. robusta 
seed, which has no apparent difference from that of the com- 
mon Desert Palm, except its higher price. The published 
characters of the proposed species show no important 
points of difference from the better known one, and, indeed, 
are hardly sufficient for more thana garden variety. May not 
the seed from which the original plants were raised have been 
gathered from a W. filifera having individual peculiarities that 
impressed upon its progeny the minorcharacteristics by which 
they seem to differ from the ordinary form? Greater varia- 
tions are procured by seed selection by cultivators, and among 
plants growing wild, marked individual differences are not un- 
common. At best, this species is a very obscure one, and it 
is to be hoped that more light may be thrown upon its true 
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New or Little Known Plants. 
Kalanchoe carnea. 


HIS South American plant,} of which a figure appears 

on page 53, although it has suffered, perhaps, like 

most horticultural novelties, from oOver-praise, seems 

really an important and valuable addition to winter-bloom- 
ing plants. 

Like the Crassulas, to which Kalanchoe is very closely 
related, K. carnea is avery easy plant to manage. The 
seeds sown in the early spring will produce plants which 
will flower at Christmas-time. The seedlings may be 
potted during the summer or may be planted in the open 
ground and lifted and potted at the appearance of frost. 
The temperature of a warm greenhouse, in which the 
plants should get the benefit of as much sun as possible, 
will bring them into flower by the middle of December, or 


*All the dead leaves were cut away two years ago, and these haye accumulated 
since. 


+ Gardeners’ Chronicle, ser, 3, i., 211, f. 48, February 12th, 1837. 
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they may be retarded in a cooler temperature. The habit 
of this plant is fairly good, but it can be improved by 
pinching the end of the main stem early in the season, 
which will then throw up three or four flowering branches. 
Kalanchoe carnea flowers freely, and the flowers, which 
are pale pink, are so fragrant that a single cluster will per- 
fume a whole house. Its blooming ata time of year when 
flowers are more scarce and more in demand than at any 
other season of the year makes it a desirable plant; and 
the fact that it can be treated as an annual or can be 
propagated from small cuttings adds to its value; as the 
plants can be thrown away as soon as they are out of 
flower—an advantage which will be appreciated by per- 
sons with small greenhouses in which space cannot well 
be spared tor plants that have passed their productive 
state early in the winter. 

Kalanchoe carnea is so easily raised and flowers so 
freely that it is suggested that it may prove one of the best 
flowering plants.for cultivation in rooms which has been 
introduced for some time, 


Foreign Correspondence. 
The Gardens at Burford Lodge. 


ROBABLY some of your readers who are interested in 
Orchids will like to hear something of a garden which 
has become famous wherever Orchids are grown. 

Among amateur Orchid-growers in England, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, President of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
has long been the acknowledged prince. He commenced 
about fifteen years ago to collect and cultivate Orchids 
in his delightfully situated garden under the lea of Box Hill, 
Dorking, in the county of Surrey, twenty miles from Lon- 
don Bridge. About five years later it was acknowledged 
that no collection in’England possessed as much interest or 
testified to as much cultural skillas this; the health and clean- 
liness of the plants, the orderliness and convenience of the 
houses being such as were scarcely ever met with elsewhere. 
This may be said of Sir Trevor’s garden to-day. There are 
and have been collections of Orchids almost if not quite as 
rich in number and rarity of species, but they have not lasted 
long, and the only English collection which may be said to 
rival Sir Trevor's at the present time is that of Baron Schre- 
der, at Egham, near Windsor. The marked difference between 
the two is that while the Burford Lodge collection contains 
almost every Orchid that is popular and beautiful it also ad- 
mits many plants which have only a botanical interest. Sir 
Joseph Hooker recognized the exceptional services of Sir 
Trevor to horticulture by dedicating to him in 1886 the hun- 
dredth volume of the Botanical Adagazine, and he associated 
with Sir Trevor’s name ‘‘ that of the distinguished lady from 
whom you directly inherit your love of plants and passion 
for gardening, the late Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, whose 
liberality and whose rich and beautiful conservatories were 
well set forth by my predecessor in the dedication to her of 
the sixty-eighth volume, published in 1842, of this work, and 
whose kindness to myself when a very young botanist, I shall 
ever hold in grateful remembrance.” . . 

Ealing Park about fifty years ago was probably the richest 
and most beautiful in England. Orchids, hard-wooded plants, 
stove plants, hardy trees and shrubs were cultivated there 
most successfully, as was proved by the place they took in the 
great exhibitions which were then held by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Ina description of this once famous garden, 
written at that time, mention is made of four houses, sixty-five 
feet by seventeen feet, filled with New Holland plants, amongst 
them magnificent specimens, four or five feet through, of such 
plants as Leschenaultia, Boronia, Gastrolobium, Pultencea and 
Chorizema. Another house, forty feet by sixteen feet, con- 
tained nothing but Ericas, many of them large specimens ot 
species which are not now known in English gardens. Reared 
in the midst of such surroundings, Sir Trevor could hardly 
help acquiring a great love for plants and taste for horticul- 
ture. When he succeeded Lord Aberdare as President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society it was rapidly sinking into ruin, and 
it had ceased to represent and iead English horticulture. 
Thanks, however, to the new departure decided upon soon 
after Sir Trevor’s election to the presidency of the Society, it 
has been restored to activity and usefulness, and the Society 
is now rapidly gaining the respect and support of every one 
interested in horticulture. 
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Fig. 14.—Kalanchoe carnea.—See page 52. 


It is the boast of Sir Trevor Lawrence that he is his own gar- 
_ dener. He does not, however, deny to his men the credit due 
to them for the successes achieved in his garden, andamongst 
them to one who stood head and shoulders above all Orchid- 
growers of his time, the late Mr. Spyers. Mr. Spyers was a 
gardener by instinct.as much as by training, and we are in- 
debted to his extraordinary skill in arriving at the treatment 
_ best suited to many plants which had baffled others, or of 
_ which cultivators were in ignorance, for many Orchids which 
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are now grown with ease. Mr. Spyers died suddenly about 
five years ago, when still a young man. A garden rich in 
plants and perfectly managed, where some half dozen young 
men are employed amongst the Orchids, must effect a consid- 
erable amount of good in horticulture by training men in the 
best methods of cultivation. . In this way a few good, well 
managed gardens are of immense benefit to horticulture gen- 
erally. 

The garden at Burford Lodge is what would be called small. 
It occupies about twenty acres, a large proportion of which is 
covered with grass and plantations. These latter are filled 
with Ferns, Daffodils, Primroses, Bluebells, etc., through 
which moss-grown paths meander naturally, and are roughly 
defined by patches of Ground Ivy. The houses number 
twelve, none of them being large. In construction they are 
as light as possible, the wood-work painted white inside and 
out, being only strong enough to carry the broad panes of 
glass. In winter it almost seems as if there were more light 
in these houses than there is outside. The stages are covered 
with spar, and beneath them is planted Selaginella, Trades- 
cantia, etc. There is absolutely no attempt at ornamentation. 
The houses are built solely for the plants, and are designed by 
Sir Trevor himself. 

The collection of Orchids comprises almost every 
species and variety of any horticultural interest, and a 
great many which are termed “botanical Orchids.” If 
there is a good and rare plant in the market it is almost 
certain to be secured for Burford Lodge unless it be 
already there. Sir Trevor is a liberal buyer. Any plant 
on which he has set his mind he gets, no matter what it costs. 
It used to be said that of every importation of Orchids into 
this country the best plants went to Sir Trevor's garden. At 
the public auction rooms, at the nurseries, wherever there are ~ 
Orchids worth having, there Sir Trevor is a frequent visitor. 

In his address at the Orchid Conference in 1885 Sir Trevor 
expressed the opinion that of the 5,000 species of Orchids 
known close upon 2,000 were in cultivation. ‘‘I can say,” he 
said, ‘‘with regard to one particular genus, Dendrobium, that 
I have had in my own collection upward of 100 species under 
cultivation at the same time. There is another curious cir- 
cumstance to be noted in connection with Orchids, and that is, 
that I do not see, in the case of most of them, that there is the 
least reason why they should ever die. . . unless they are 
killed by errors of cultivation.” Many growers find that, in 
spite of the most careful treatment, a great many Orchids are 
difficult to keep in cultivation. Yet Sir Trevor’s remarks on 
this point are to some extent confirmed by the contents of his 
collection, many of which have been in his possession almost 
a generation. Cattleya, Dendrobium, Cypripedium, Ccelogyne, 
Vanda, Odontoglossum, Oncidium and Masdevallia are each 
represented by scores, in some cases hundreds of kinds, 
whilst such genera as Epidendrum, Catasetum, Brassia, and 
even Pleurothallis, are notomitted. Hybrids have been raised 
amongst Dendrobiums, Cypripediums and several other 
genera at Burford Lodge, the fine race of Calanthe produced 
here being a special feature of this garden at this time of year. 
Rare plants, such as Grammatophyllum speciosum, G. Ellisii, 
Spathoglottis aurea (Kimballiana), Renanthera Storeyi, Lisso- 
chilus giganteus, and others scarcely known elsewhere, are 
represented here by large, healthy specimens. 

Although famous chiefly for orchidaceous plants, yet the 
other departments of Sir Trevor's garden are well managed, 
and contain many choice and rare plants in well grown exam- 
ples. Probably there is no other garden of the same size in 
England where so many beautiful, rare and interesting plants 
are collected together and grown so successfully. 


London. “W. Watson. 
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Notes on Grafting. 


HE influence of stocks upon the scions or buds grafted 
and budded upon them is a subject which is often dis- 
cussed and which is as yet very imperfectly understood. 
General experience maintains the theory that the leaves, flow- 
ers and fruit, as well as the woody parts, of a grafted or bud- 
ded plant are essentially the same as those on the plant from 
which the scions or buds were originally taken, and that the 
plant food taken up by the roots of the stock imparts little or 
no influence of its own quality or character when transmitted 
to the cells, and through them, to the growing parts of the 
introduced graft or bud. On the other hand, the variations 
recorded by Darwin and others show that a mixture of qual- 
ities may take place, and the so-called ‘graft hybrids” are 
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exceptions which’ invite unlimited study and experiment with 
a promise of some interesting results. é 

Although the physiological reasons for these phenomena of 
erowth are as yet so little understood, the visible results 
brought about by the practices of, the horticulturist are often 
very striking and well marked. . 

Considered inits practical aspect it is surprising to find, after 
such a long period of usage, so, few authoritative accounts 
indicating the full value of any stock for any special purpose. 
The French horticulturists seem,: more than others, to have 
made advances in the practice of grafting and the study of its 
results, and some of their manuals and notices of the subject 
contain much valuable information for the amateur. Un- 
doubtedly a great impetus has been given to the study by the 
practice, in recent years, of grafting the wine-producing 
grapes of France upon the roots of American species in order 
to check ravages by Phylloxera. 

We know that when scions of some species are grafted 
upon stocks of am allied species, or sometimes even on a 
different plant of the same species, an increased vigor often 
results. Michaux states that the striped Maple (Acer Pennsyl- 
vanicum) when grafted on stock of the Sycamore Maple (A. 
Pseudo-platanus) increased to four times its natural size. 

There is almost no limit to the possibilities of inter-grafting 
between plants of the same species ; but how far grafting may 
be successfully and economically carried between different 
species or allied genera isa matter of which comparatively 
little is known. The practice of grafting the Pear upon stock 
of the Quince (Pyrus Cydonia) is one of the few cases where 
long usage has made the results familiar to all, and the differ- 
ence between the Pear grafted upon Quince stock and a Pear 
grafted on seedling Pear-trees is well marked. Thus it has 
been found, asa rule, that successful grafting is fully as easy 
on Quince as on Pear-stock ; that growth on the Quince-stock, 
though more vigorous the first year, becomes less vigorous 
in succeeding years than when grafted on Pear-stock ; when 
grafted on Quince fruit may be produced in two or three years, 
while on Pear-stock it cannot be expected for at least five or 
six years. The fruit is usually finer, larger and relatively 
more abundant on Quince-stock, but the trees are dwarfed, 
and, as a rule, are short lived, while they become large and 
are comparatively long lived when grafted on Pear. It is 
also noticed that the graft on Quince increases in diameter 
much faster than the stock and that the joining of the stock 
and graft is never so perfect as itis when the Pear is grafted 
on Pear stock. 

Other points have been noted, and although much depends 
upon climate, soil and other conditions, and still more upon 
the character of some varieties of the Pear, the foregoing ob- 
servations may be taken as an example of what is desirable in 
the knowledge of the value, as stocks, of hundreds of our 
trees, shrubs and vines. To know what stock will produce 
the best, longest lived plants of a variety grafted upon it, and, 
at the same time, give the most satisfaction in the abundance 
and quality of the flower or fruit, is certainly of great import- 
ance to the horticulturist. It seems to be true that certain 
stocks have an influence in hastening or retarding the leafing, 
flowering and fruiting of some plants ; and the hardiness of 
some rather tender species often appears to be increased by 
grafting upon hardy stocks, probably because the wood 
becomes riper and better matured before winter frosts. 

No regular series of experiments in grafting has as yet been 
attempted at the Arnold Arboretum; but Mr. Jackson Dawson, 
the propagator, has tried a great variety of stocks, and while, 
aS was to have been expected, many of them have so far 
proved failures, others appear successful and worthy of notice. 

The following notes made within afew weeks among the 
plants in the collections and nurseries are given, because they 
may be of interest to others working in the same direction. 
Among such young plants time alone will tell what the 
ultimate result and value will be. 

One of the most interesting cases is that of five specimens 
of western Larch (Larix occidentalis), all growing near each 
other in the same soil and receiving the same treatment. 
Three of the specimens were produced from seed collected in 
Oregon and sown in November, 1881. Two of them are five 
feet and the other three and one-half feet in height, and all 
have stems three inches in circumference at one foot from the 
ground. The greatest spread of branches is three and one- 
half feet. 

The other two plants were grafts taken from some of the 
above lot of seedlingsin January, 1884, and grafted upon stock 
of a Japanese Larch (L. leftolefis). 

These are now seven feet high, and have stems six inches 
in circumference at one foot from the ground. The greatest 
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spread of the branches is five and a half feet. The point 
of insertion of the graft is not apparent in either plant. 
The seedling plants lose their leaves a little earlier, and are 
much more straggling in habit than the grafted specimens. 
Until within a few years it was not considered practicable to 
graft the Hickory. Young seedling and grafted specimens of 
these trees grown under the same conditions. show, in some 
cases, a little advantage in favor of grafting. As yet the only 
stock used at the Arboretum has been Aiicoria ovata (Carya 
alba). A variety of Aicoria ovata grafted in March, 1887, is 
now over two feet high, and of four seedlings planted beside 
it, the seed of which was planted in October, 1883, three 
specimens are two and one-half feet high and the fourth over 
one and one-half feet. The scion of the grafted plant was 
only three or four inches long when inserted in the stock. 
No marked difference in size or vigor has as yet appeared in 
seedling and grafted specimens of Aicoria sulcata (Carya 
sulcata) now six or seven years old. The Hickories offer a 
field for interesting experiments to determine which are the 
best stocks for gratting purposes. 

Among the Oaks, the English Oak (Quercus Robur) is found 
to be the best for all purposes as a stock. The only plants 
measured for comparison were two plants, growing side by 
side, of the dwarf Georgia Oak (Q. Georgiana). One of these, 
grown from seed collected in Georgia in November, 1876, is 
four feet high, and the other, grafted on roots of young plants 
of Q. Robur in January, 1884, is now over seven feet in 
height. The stock in this case increases in diameter faster 
than the graft. The seedling plants have been occasionally 
partially killed in winter, while the grafted plants appear to 
sustain no injury. 

Another interesting case is that of a south-western Ash 
(Fraxinus anomala), in which grafted specimens again show 
greater hardiness and faster growth over those not gratted. 
Of two healthy plants growing side by side under exactly the 
same conditions, the seedling plant is now four and a half 
feet high. The seed of this was collected in Utah and sown 
in 1874. The other plant is from a gratt taken from the 
above lot of seed-grown plants and grafted on a seedling of 
the common White Ash (7. Americana) in February, 1882. 
It is now over nine feet high and appears vigorous and hardy, 
while the seedling plant has often been injured in winter, 
Other plants of these lots show the same proportionate rate 
of growth, vigor and hardiness. The various species of 
Amelanchier and Cotoneaster grow vigorously when grafted on 
the European Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia), and the 
former appears to thrive fairly well on stock of English 
Hawthorn (Crategus Oxyacantha), while the latter seems to” 
do very poorly. 

The Pear is commonly known to grow well on Crategus, 
but, no doubt, a great difference would be found in the value 
of the various species of thorn for stock. Some varieties of 
Pear, budded upon strong roots of the native scarlet Haw 
(C. coccinea, var.), have been known to grow with extraor- 
dinary rapidity and to produce large crops of fruit within 
three or four years, but, in the cases which have come under 
my notice, the stems of the Pear-trees increased in size 
much faster than the stock, so that the disproportion became 
very great and the plants died while quite young. 

The increased longevity and value of the Peach when 
grafted on Almond.or Plum-stock is well known, and there 
is reason to believe that stocks of the different species of Plum 
would produce such varying results that they would be well 
worth testing comparatively. 

The value and advantage of grafting many of our choice 
varieties of Roses is now generally conceded, but there are 
still differences of opinion as to the best stock for such 
purposes. The Dog Rose (A. canina) and the stock known 
as the Manetti are those in most common use. In recent 
years the Japanese Rosa multifiora of Thunberg has been 
employed to some extent as a stock, and, at the Arboretum, 
a Japanese species recently described by F. Crépin as Rosa 
Watsoniana has been used with satisfactory results. Its pe- 
culiar advantage as a stock over the old species in use and 
over R&. multiflora (of which. it may be a form) lies in the fact 
that the suckers and stray shoots from the stock may be at 
once detected by the slender, long, narrow leaves which are 
very different from those of all other Roses. Similarity of 
foliage often renders it troublesome to distinguish the gratt of 
a Rose from the stock. Rosa Watsoniana appears to be less 
vigorous in habit of growth than the other kinds used for 
grafting purposes. The Japan Quince (yrus Faponica) grows 
poorly on the English Hawthorn, and has refused to adhere 
to Apple stock for any length of time. But the Chokeberry 
(Pyrus arbutifolia) thrives remarkably well on the European 
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Mountain Ash. The Hobble-bush (Viburnum lantanoides) 
has not always been found to take kindly to cultivation when 
transplanted from its native woods, and the advantage of 
grafting it on VY. dentatum has already been referred to in a 
recent issue of GARDEN AND FOREST. 

GF. G. Fack. 


Arnold Arboretum. 
Water Lilies for the Million. 


eo ESR SE BLY few lovers of flowers can indulge in the 
~ luxury of growing Water Lilies in an aquatic-house, and 
few can afford sufficient space in a greenhouse for such a tank 
as G. B. recommends in vol. iii., p. 20, of GARDEN AND FOREST. 
But these plants can be more cheaply grown; and I will give a 
few directions from my own experience, in the hope that many 
lovers of flowers will be induced to take up the culture of 
these beautiful exotics. 

The Water Lilies of the tropics require heat to start them 
and to flower them successfully, the dormant bulbs starting at 
a temperature not below eighty degrees. Our summers are 
hot enough to flower them successfully out-of-doors, and 
plants sufficiently advanced to place in the Lily-tank can be 
purchased in May and June at $2.50 to $ioeach. This is the 
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sixty degrees, but the growth will not be so rapid. When the 
plants have made three or four leaves they may be potted 
singly into three-inch pots, using the same mixture of soil. 
At this stage they will require more room. Shallow tubs or 
other convenient vessels may be used to place the pots in, but 
no more than three inches of water should be over the tops of 
the pots, and they should be kept in the full light to prevent 
the leaves from being drawn. Where several plants are 
placed close together care must be taken when it becomes 
necessary to move them, or the leaves will get entangled. 
The water can be changed by simply adding more, and 
allowing it to run over. A good plan is to put an inch or two 
of sand in the bottom of the tubs to steady the pots, but the 
plants must not be allowed to make roots through into the 
sand. 

As soon as the pots are full of roots they may be potted 
again into five-inch or six-inch pots, using good loam and well 
rotted manure. Three plants will be enough to place in tubs 
(kerosene barrels cut in two answer well). When the 
pots are full of roots they are fit to plant in their summer 
quarters. One plant will then be sufficientinatub. Three can 
be planted if the tubs are to be sunk ina tank, but they will 
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The Garden Front of the Luxembourg Palace.—See page 50. 


barrier to more general cultivation. But seed of several varie- 
ties of Nymphza are now advertised by leading houses at the 
moderate price of fifty cents a packet, and if care in cultiva- 
tion is given fifty per cent. will, in many cases, germinate. 
Seed may be sown trom January to March in shallow pots or 
pans of sandy soil. Those who possess a greenhouse will 
find no difficulty in maintaining the required temperature. 
The pots of seed should be placed in a shallow vessel filled 
with water, and directly on the heating-pipes, and kept dark or 
shaded till the seed germinates. Then all the light possible 
should be given. Those who do not possess a greenhouse 
may find some means whereby seed can be raised. A frame 
of common boards, six inches deep for the sides and ends, 
and covering with sheets of glass, would do for this purpose, 
provided a kerosene lamp was used underneath to keep the 
required temperature. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle prick them off into seed-pans, using good loam, leaf 
soil and well rotted manure, in equal parts, rubbed through a 
fine sieve. Place the pans in shallow tubs, covering with 
about an inch of water, and it will not be necessary to place 
again directly on the pipes, but keep them ina temperature of 
about seventy degrees. They will not die in a temperature of 


be crowded and the flowers will be smaller. If the plants 
are to remain in the tubs through the season, and not sunk 
in a tank, more space must be left for water. Use the same 
soil as when potting into six-inch pots, and finish off with two 
inches of clean sand. The plants will flower well in these 
tubs if kept constantly filled with water, but if at all vigorous, 
they will push their leaves over the edges of the tubs out 
of the water, and the sun will scorch them and check their 
growth. It is much better to place the tubs in a tank. The 
tank in which I have flowered Water Lilies successfully has 
been simply a hole of the desired dimensions, dug in a conve- 
nient and sheltered spot, yet open to the sun and having the 
sides and bottom concreted and finished off with Portland ce- 
ment. An eight-inch brick wall would be more substantial, 
and consequently better, but my method may be used at first, 
and the brick-work left till a season’s experience suggests 
improvements. . gs 

A very convenient size for a tank is five feet six inches 
wide, inside measurement, and not more than two feet deep. 
The sides should slope if concrete is used and an edge of a 
single brick will prevent the rim from being broken. If on 
the lawn keep the edge of the tank three inches below the 
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ground level. This will allow asod to be laid and the grass 
will cover the unsightly brick border. With a tank of these 
dimensions a garden-frame and sashes may be placed over it, 
and the tubs can be set in much earlier so that the sun’s rays 
will warm the water several degrees and the season can be 
considerably advanced. The same protection can be given in 
the fall and Water Lilies may be had for Thanksgiving. 

In such a tank I have grown in tubs Wymphea Zanzibaren- 
sis, NV. Zanzibarensis azurea, N. Zanzibarensis rosea, N. alba 
candidissima, N. odorata rosea, N.dentata and N. Devoniensis, 
and have cut flowers of the Zanzibarensis varieties ten and a 
quarter inches in diameter, with leaves which measured 
twenty-two inches in diameter. JV. Devoniensis is a superb 
night-flowering variety, as is WV. dentaza. 

NV. alba candidissima is the queen of white Water Lilies, but 
is not fragrant. It is hardy, however, as is also WV. odorata 
rosea and Nelumbium speciosum. The latter will not do well 
ina tub with the same culture as Nymphza, but should be 
planted out in the Lily-pond or aquatic garden. All hardy 
Lilies should be planted in deeper water than is recom- 
mended for the Lily-tank, as they will not bear freezing. All 
varieties of VV. Zanzibarensis and LV. odorata rosea (the Cape 
Cod Pink Water Lily) have most delicately scented flowers and 
can be raised from seed. 

No mention has been made of an overflow or draw-off in 
connection with the tank, forI have none. There is always a 
certain amount of evaporation going on, according to con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, and it is only necessary to keep fill- 
ing the tank up with rain water or spring water. In emptying, 
Isyphon with a length of hose having a fall of two feet in 
fifty. Tokeep the water clean and free from mosquito-larve, 
afew gold fish are useful and add immensely to the general 


appearance of the tank. W. 
Staten Island. 


Perennials From Seed.—IlI. 


(a2 compost which is found suitable for all kinds of peren- 
nial plants is a mixture of loam and well decomposed 
leaf mould, in equal quantities, with the addition of a shovel- 
ful of charcoal dust to the bushel of soil. Should the loam be 
of a clayey nature, a shovelful of sand should be added. The 
influence of the charcoal is purely mechanical, but the benefits 
derived from its use cannot be overestimated. Before using 
it, we often found that, during a period of dull weather, the 
young seedling plants damped off in quantities, causing seri- 
ouslossand disappointment. The charcoal has obviated this, 
but it necessitates a more frequent use of the watering pot. 
Before using, the soil should be passed through a quarter-inch 
sieve and thoroughly mixed, keeping a sharp look out for 
worms, which’make trouble in the seed-pan. The soil, when 
in fit condition for use should by no means be dry, but it 
should not be so wet that any portion of it adheres to the 
hands. We use shallow seed-pans of two sizes, the smaller 
being four inches wide and two deep; the larger, seven inches 
wide and two and a half deep. Pans are preferable to boxes, 
unless the latter be new, as in old wood there is always a ten- 
dency to fungoid growth. The pans should be filled with soil 
to within a fourth of aninch of the top, and this should be 
made moderately firm and smooth with the bottom of another 
pan. The seed may then be sown evenly and covered with 
soil sifted through a fine sieve made of wire mosquito-netting. 
The soil left in the sieve should be used in the bottom of the 
next pan as drainage. Care must be taken not to cover the 
seeds too deeply; if they are barely hidden the covering will 
suffice. Many people advocate sowing small seeds without any 
covering. This necessitates shading from the sun, and if the 
seed be not quick to germinate, a mossy growth often covers 
the surface, through which it is difficult for small seeds to 
penetrate. Should this growth appear on the surface of the 
soil it may be smothered by sprinkling sand on it. When the 
seeds are sown the soil that covers them should on no account 
be pressed, as this renders germination very difficult with 
many kinds of plants, especially those that have small seeds. 
The pans should be watered as soon as sown, and after this 
must never become quite dry, neither must the pans be filled 
so full that the seeds can be washed out. Pots may be used 
in the absence of pans, but pots must be filled half their depth 
with broken crocks as drainage. Under the above treatment 
the majority of perennial plants may be raised from seed ina 
period varying from a week to two months, but, as has been 
already stated, many kinds are naturally slow to germinate, 
and the pans containing these may, during summer, be 
plunged in sand in a cold frame. When treated thus, less 
water will be required, and the soil will not become sour. 
Passaic, N. J. £. O. Orpet. 
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Begonia Socotrana.—When this plant was first sent out by 
the Messrs. Veitch, of London, a few years ago, it was. 
warmly praised by horticulturists, and many predicted a great 
future for it. Every one who saw it flowering for the first 
time, through the dismal fog and general desolation of a Lon- 
don winter, was charmed with the beauty of its fowers and 
the healthy luxuriance of its growth ; and, if I remember cor- 
rectly, there were a few plants of it grown in one of the private 
houses in the gardens at Kew for some time before it 
was sent out commercially, that were shown with great satis- 
faction to visitors of prominence. In beauty or utility it has 
not degenerated since that time, and it now stands amongst 
the best of a group of plants that has been extraordinarily pro- 
lific of good things for garden and greenhouse. The plant is 
held in high esteem for the bright pink flowers it produces. 
through the winter. It is dwarf and stocky, growing from 
nine to eighteen inches in height, and the flowers are borne 
in clusters well above the characteristic circular leaves. The 
leaves are smooth, of a pleasing light green shade, and 
average about six inches in diameter. Its cultural require- 
ments do not differ essentially from those of other Begonias, 
except in the matter of resting. During the summer months, 
when most other species are full of vigor, this one should be 
completely at rest; and then about the beginning of October, the 
roots should be shaken outand the plants repotted in a mixture 
of good loam and thoroughly decayed farm-yard manure in 
equal parts, with a little sand and leaf-mould. Little heat is 
needed until the plants show signs of growth, when they 
should be removed to an intermediate temperature, as such 
an atmosphere suits them while growing better than any 
other. Ifthe plants are kept close to the glass they will assume 
a neater and more compact form than otherwise. 


Chorizemas.—Where a continuous display of flowers is re- 
quired through winter attention should be given to this group 
of plants, for they are most attractive in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. The most desirable species are all natives of 
Australia, and thrive most satisfactorily in an.ordinary green- 
house among other plants. They are hard-wooded, and of 
free growth. The branches being somewhat slender, how- 
ever, are all the better for the support of a trellis, or stakes. 
In most of the species the leaves are spiny and of a dark green 
color. The bright colored flowers resemble those of the or- 
dinary Pea in form, but are rather smaller. What they lack in 
size is more than counterbalanced by quantity, as they are 
produced most abundantly on the tips of the young shoots. 
The prevailing colors of the flowers are red and yellow, in 
different shades and mixtures. The most useful species are 
C. cordatum, with flowers red and yellow; C. Henchmanit, 
scarlet; C. zlicifolium, yellow; C. spectabile, orange and red. 
There are many other species and varieties, but these are 
among the best, and they afford the widest range of color. 
Plants raised from seed, sown soon after it ripens, always. 
give satisfaction ; but it is also possible to raise good plants. 
from cuttings of the young wood. Some care is necessary in 
rooting the cuttings as they are very liable to dampoff. Their 
general culture consists of rather hard pruning when the plants 
have ceased to flower, and of repotting, when they commence 
to-grow again, ina mixture of fibrous peat, rich loam, and sand 
in equal parts. Care should be taken to pot firmly and to keep 


‘the roots rather confined than otherwise, as the plants flower 


most treely when slightly pot-bound. Abundance of air and 
light is essential at all times ; and in summer they should be 
placed in the open air, that the new growth may become 
thoroughly ripened. Before removal to their winter quarters 
the plants should be tied into shape; and it will add to the 
gracefulness of their appearance if they are afterwards allowed 
to develop their flowering shoots naturally. Some growers keep: 
all the shoots tied-in severely, but this process adds nothing to 
the beauty of the plants. 
M, Barker. 


Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


Seedling Chrysanthemums.—The perennial Chrysanthemums: 
are so readily ‘obtained from seed that even when one 
has a choice collection there is a great pleasure in try- 
ing a few seedlings with a certainty of vigorous, thrifty 
plants, a profusion of very varied bloom during the same 
season, and a possibility of a strikingly new and valuable 
variety. This is the proper season for sowing, which may be 
done in pans, pots or boxes, as the seeds germinate in ten’ 
days or a fortnight in moderate warmth. The young plants. 
should be picked out in flats filled with a rich compost as 
soon as possible, and kept growing slowly at a moderate tem- 
perature, as well up to the light as possible. Shift them when 
necessary, the object being to secure strong, stocky plants 
with an abundance of good roots. Give all the air practicable 
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at all times, and as soon as possible harden them off without 
checking, so that they may be placed in cold frames to grow 
on slowly until chilling spring winds have ceased, when they 
may be planted out. The main objection to growing seedlings 
is that at flowering time the bushes take up valuable room, 
and, many being worthless, the space is more profitably occu- 
pied by varieties of approved excellence. This objection is 
well taken, but is obviated very readily. The most approved 
system among the growers now is to plant the seedlings in 
nursery rows, where they are easily cultivated, and allowed to 
grow away without removal of branches or suckers. A seed- 
ling Chrysanthemum is a wonderfully vigorous and thrifty 
plant, far exceeding in these respects a plant grown from a 
slip. In early June the plants are all numbered, and a few 
strong cuttings are taken from each and struck in a gentle 
bottom heat from manure. They root quickly, are shifted 
along into five or six-inch pots, are carefully cultivated and 
disbudded, and show, under this test, very closely their value. 
It will be seen that under this system. no room is wasted, 
as the test takes little space ; if the plant is of no value it is left 
out to be thrown away, but if worth propagating, one has not 
only the tested plants, but a good, vigorous bush full of 
branches and suckers, from which a large stock may be had 
at once, a very important point when one considers the value 
of new varieties of merit. The chance of securing a first-rate 
variety from seeds such as are ordinarily to be had is very 
slight, but the pleasure of watching the whole life of the 
plant—the germination of seed, the wonderfully thrifty 
growth and the amazing bloom, will repay any flower-fancier. 
Elizabeth, N. J. (Ge 


Correspondence. 
The Knees of the Bald Cypress. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have read the interesting essay of Dr. Lamborn in 
your issue for January 8th with great pleasure. My own ob- 
servations on the knees of the Cypress do not seem to me 
reconcilable with Dr. Lamborn’s hypothesis. The objections 
which they raise to it are as follows: 

1st. The trees on the sandy uplands need the assumed sup- 
port quite as much, if not more, than those which grow on 
the neighboring loam—often clayey—of the inundated bot- 
toms, yet these upland forms always lack the excrescences. 

2d. While a slight upward growing protuberance would 
doubtless strengthen-the root, the tall column exhibited by 
many knees would have no value in this regard. 

3d. The summits of the knees normally attain a height 
which brings them above the level of the water in the grow- 
ing season ; when they cannot attain this elevation the tree 
fails to develop. When, by the subsidence of the land at an 
earthquake, or the artificial flooding of the area by dams, the 
crests of the knees are brought under permanent water, the 
condition is fatal to the plant. 

4th. The tact that the Cypress-knees serve as respiratory 
organs is made the more probable by the existence of sharp 
upward flexures of the roots of the Tupelo (see “Effect of perma- 
ment moisture on certain forest trees’ in Sczemnce (xiii., 
176; March, 1889). These flexures, as there shown, are horse- 
shoe-shaped curves of the whole root, which, like the Cypress- 
knees, rise above the level of permanent water. On the 

Tupelo these structures are clearly of no advantage as 
‘anchors. Dr. Wilson and others have shown that similar 
structures exist in many plants. 

I was aware that roots extended downward from the base of 
the Cypress-knees, but it seemed to me that the position of 
these roots was to be attributed to disturbance in the circu- 
lation and growth, brought about by the development of the 
knees rather than that the knees gave rise to the vertical 
roots. 

Although I cannot at present agree with Dr.. Lamborn in 
his main view, his paper seems to mea very important con- 
tribution to a discussion which promises to throw much light 


on the laws of plant development. 
Harvard riers, . N.S. Shaler, 


The Chinese Persimmon. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I read on page 612 of the second volume of GARDEN 
AND FOREST a note from one of your southern correspondents 
relating to Japanese Persimmons, which leads me to believe 
that you have only the Kiki of Japan, the Diospyros, Si-Tché 
of Bunge, in the United States. But there is another and very 
distinct Asiatic species, the Y. Szmenszs of the same botanist, 
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which we cultivate at the Villa Thuret and which produces 
excellent fruit here. 

The Chinese Persimmon is not as hardy as the Kiki of Japan, 
the leaves are more persistent and the habit 1s different. The 
flowers are smaller and yellower, the globular fruit does not 
turn red in ripening, and at maturity it is yellowish green and 
the size of an apricot, with sweet flesh, and generally contains 
several seeds. This species could, no doubt, be crossed with 
your Virginia Persimmon, a cross which might produce inter- 
esting and valuable results. 

I have noticed that the seeds of Diospyros lose their power 
of germination almost immediately when they are exposed to 
the atmosphere, and, like Orange seeds, they should be pre- 
served in the fruit until the planting season arrives. 

Antibes, France. C. Naudin. 


The Western New York Horticultural 
Society. 3 
The Annual Meeting at Rochester. 


HIS society, which is mainly composed of progressive 

and successful fruit-growers, heldits thirty-fifth annual 
meeting at Rochester last week, and the proceedings were 
characterized by a business-like directness and expedition 
which is always expected there, but rarely seen in similar 
gatherings elsewhere. Practical and instructive papers and 
discussions, together with promptness, precision and system 
in the conduct of business, and all pervaded by unfailing 
good humor and fraternal feeling, constitute a positive 
educational force, so that these meetings have a direct 
value which is recognized and appreciated. Mr. Patrick 
Barry, who has been the efficient President of the society 
for more than thirty years, was unable to attend the ses- 
sions or to prepare his usual address. He sent.a letter, 
however, offering his resignation on account of years and 
infirmities, but this was met with a unanimous declara- 
tion that so long as he could sign his name he must allow 
himself to be considered as the executive head of the body 
over which he had for so long a time and so acceptably 
presided. It was announced that Mr. George Ellwanger 
had given $1,000 to the permanent fund started by Mr. 
Barry last year for the society, and additional contributions 
increased it to more than $4,000. Abstracts of some of the 
papers and notes from the various Committee Reports and 
from the discussions are given below, and will be continued 
in our next issue. 


FORCING VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. 


This was the subject of an admirable paper by Professor 
L. H. Bailey, the greater portion of which here follows: 
During recent years great progress in the fercing of plants 
has been made in two general directions: First, in improved 
methods of constructing and heating glass houses ; second, 
in the increased knowledge of the demands of particular 
plants. Many garden vegetables are now grown during 
winter with profit, and the number is constantly increasing. 
This business of forcing esculent plants is a special business, 
requiring a particular kind of knowledge and carefulattention, 
and therefore, in common with all special businesses, it is 
profitable when properly handled, and it is not likely to be 
overdone. As a rule, the most difficult crops are the most 
profitable. Yet there are no great difficulties attending the 
torcing of plants, as most people seem to suppose. The 
business demands only care and thoughtfulness. The de- 
mand for certain kinds of winter vegetables is steady and is 
rarely weakened by overproduction. Winter gardening is a 
business which, in a peculiar way, pieces out and supplements 
the horticultural operations of the year, superseding the un- 
profitable link of winter idleness. 

The most important advance in winter gardening lies in 
the improved construction of glass houses; and this consists 
not so much in the mechanism of the building as in the appli- 
cation of the laws of nature to plant growth. And this improve- 
ment has resulted not only in producing better plants at lower 
cost, but it has reduced the cost of building the houses. The 
first feature of the improvement is found in the relations of 
the house to light. The gardeners of a century ago were 
aware of the value of light for forcing plants ; but they were 
not successful in securing it. Efforts were made in the 
early part of the century to construct the roof at such angles 
as would catch the most rays of light, for it is well known that 
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if the sun's rays:strike glass roofs at right angles the greatest 
economy of light will result. The roofs were, therefore, built 
with such slopes that they would stand as nearly as possibleat 
right angles to the sun’s rays in the coldest months of the 
year. It soon became evident, however, that in the houses 
of most approved construction the slanting rays of morning 
and evening must be largely reflected. Hence, there arose 
various special forms of roofs designed to present some sur- 
face at right angles to the sun at all hours of the day. The 
most popular of these was the curvilinear roof. In its ideal 
conception it demands a house circular or nearly circular in 
form. Various fluted roofs were also devised; the most 
famous of which was one erected at Chatsworth, by Sir 
Joseph Paxton. This latter style of roof demanded so much 
more material that much additional cost was incurred with 
little gain in the amount of light. The curvilinear roof, in its 
modified forms, is still popular for conservatories, but it is not 
adapted to the forcing of vegetables. 

The old-fashioned circular and dome-shaped houses have 
come to be historical curiosities. They possess a radical 
defect ; the roof is too high, too far away from the plants. We 
are now reversing the endeavors of the old gardeners by tak- 
ing our plants to the light rather than by taking the light to 
the plants. In other words, we must get our plants near the 
glass if we demand quick growth. Fifty years ago Loudon 
was one of the first to perceive the defects in the old houses. 
“Tt is found,” he says, ‘that the rays of light, after passing 
through glass roofs, lose their influence on the plants within 
in proportion to their distance from the glass. Hence, for 
general purposes a long, narrow house is the best.” Loudon’s 
statement was largely a prophecy, and we are reaping the 
realization of it. The ideal form of a forcing-house is one 
which is long, narrow, low, and more or less flat. It is more 
econoniical in construction than the old style of house, while 
the results obtained are incomparably better. Every gar- 
dener knows that if he would grow good and profitable crops 
of any low vegetable in a house he must get his plants near to 
the glass. The low and narrow houses possess other advan- 
tages over the old-fashioned circular and rectangular struc- 
tures. Or, to quote Loudon again, ‘“‘there is another reason 
in favor of narrow houses where perfection of growth and 
economy are objects, which is, that a considerable portion of 
the heat by which the temperature of hot-houses is main- 
tained, is supplied by the sun.” Sun heat is better than arti- 
ficial heat. The curvilinear form of roof is now combined 
with the long and narrow form of structure, and this gives a 
house of peculiar value for growing some ornamentals, 
because it gives sufficient height for them to grow without 
greatly increasing the height of the house. For the forcing 
of kitchen garden vegetables, however, this added height of 
the curvilinear roof is a positive disadvantage. And all curvi- 
linear roofs are more expensive than direct roofs. 

Of recent years we have also added greatly to the light in 
houses by the use of large panes of glass. The glass is also bet- 
ter than it was formerly. This improvement of glass lies: (1) 
In greater transparency, due mostly to greater thinness, and (2) 
In greater regularity in its surfaces. Early in the century 
panes 3x 5 inches were largely used, chiefly because panes of 
this size could be made very thin and regular. When larger 
panes began to be used better results were not reached, simply 
because the surfaces of the glass were so uneven that much 
light was reflected and refracted. 

The second feature of improvement is found in methods of 
heating. No subject connected with glass structures has been 
the occasion of such violent discussions during the last few 
years as the various methods of heating. The fact that these 
discussions exist is proof of progress, for agitation always 
means revolution or improvement. We are emerging from 
the old hot-water system into better and more economical 
methods. These later methods are steam heating and im- 
proved hot-water heating. The old style of cast iron pipes 
laid exclusively under the benches is being replaced by ordi- 
nary gas-pipe, whether the heat be applied by hot water or 
steam. In fact, the methods of piping glass houses are now 
almost identical in both systems. In either case the heat is 
carried from the furnace through one main pipe or riser 
which passes through the house near the top. From this 
riser aS many returns are taken as are necessary, and the steam 
or water is returned to the boiler underneath the benches. 
About the only difference in piping for steam and hot water 
lies in a little more careful grading of the pipes for hot water, 
and the highest point in the hot water riser is usually at the 
further end of the house, while the highest point in the steam 
riser is approximately over the furnace. These systems of 
‘heating introduce a new principle into the method of forcing 
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plants; a part of the heatis applied above the plants rather 
than being entirely applied as bottom heat, as formerly. This 
of itself presents some advantages. It allows of greater uni- 
formity in the temperature of the house, in proportion to the 
extent of heating surface, because it supplies some heat near 
the glass where the greatest radiation takes place. The piping 
under the benches is so much in excess of that above them, 
that good bottom heat is secured. 

The common question now among greenhouse men is, 
which is better, steam or hot water? A Yankee would reply 
by asking the question what is meant by hot-water heating ? 
It the old system of hot-water heating is meant, then I should 
say unhesitatingly that steam is better. But if the questioner 
has in mind the more modern and improved methods of hot- 
water heating, then I should prefer not to answer for all cases. 
It is undoubtedly true that for small houses the modern hot- 
water system is the better; and it may be that it is better in all 
cases. For myself, however, I have preferred steam, and I 
am using it in my houses. I have no doubt that the ideal sys- 
tem of heating is going to be a combination of steam and hot 
water. In other words, the ideal system will use steam when- 
ever or wherever steam is found to be better, and it will use 
hot water in the same apparatus whenever hot water is better, 
as in mild weather. In fact, most of our steam plants can be 
used almost equally well for hot water. Let us suppose that 
we have a low pressure steam heater and that our house is 
piped for ordinary steam heating. When running with steam, 
we simply keep the water low in the furnace, so that there is 
room above the water for the storage of steam. If, now, upon 
any day I wish to heat with hot water, I simply fill my furnace 
full of water and run my plant as before. The expansion of 
the water by heat will force it through the pipes as if it were 
steam. There are but two or three matters of detail which 
demand attention. Some provision must be made for the ex- 
pansion of water beyond the capacity of boiler and pipes. 
This expansion is provided for by simply taking out of the 
riser or return near the boiler a three-fourths-inch gas-pipe 
and carrying up this pipe several feet into a tank. The higher 
the tank above the furnace, the greater will be the pressure 
upon the hot water and the hotter will the water become. 
Under a pressure of forty pounds, the water will reach a tem- 
perature of about 300 degrees, which is a higher temperature 
than is attained by steam under any ordinary pressure. A 
stop-cock, preferably a stop and waste, should be inserted in 
the small gas-pipe near its union with the main, in order to 
close the circuit when steam is used. If the boiler is supplied 
from water-works an expansion-tank is not necessary, unless - 
the pressure is very great, for the water may be turned on per- 
manently and expansion will simply back the water up into 
the water works system. In using the steam plant for hot- 
water heating, the safety valve must be fastened down to hold 
the water in. When steam is used again it is only necessary 
to draw off most of the water from the boiler and to close the 
cocks in the expansion-tank. 

Inch gas-pipes are probably the best size to use in heating 
glass houses, because they present a greater heating surface 
than any other pipe which can be economically used. Thatis, 
small pipes and more of them is a better system thanfew large 
pipes. A more even and economical distribution can be se- 
cured by their use. 

In practice it is found that twenty feet is about the maxi- 
mum profitable width for a forcing-house. If a low house is 
desired, for forcing Radishes, Lettuce or other low plants, a 
much narrower house is advisable, unless it can be built upon 
a slope, where a two-thirds span can be used. Very narrow 
houses contain so small a body of air that the temperature is 
more difficult to regulate than in a wider house. The house 
should be low. The sides range from two to five feet, and the 
gable stands from seven to twelve feet above the surface in 
our best modern forcing-houses. The glazing is done upon 
permanent sash-bars, as more light can be secured by this 
method than by roofing with sash. The details of construc- 
tion must be adapted to individual circumstances; but the old 
bugbear of great expense may be dismissed. I have built two 
good houses, each twenty by sixty feet, inside measure, at a 
combined cost of building, including heat, of about $1,500. ~ 
And these houses are much better than common commercial 
forcing-houses, which can be built much cheaper than this. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there are six general es- 
sentials to successful forcing of plants: (1) Bottom heat. (2) 
Abundance of light. (3) Proximity of plants to glass. (4) 
Fresh air. We must outgrow the notion that we ventilate 
simply to cool off the house. The primary object of ventila- 
tion is to give fresh air, and this should be secured without 
allowing drafts upon plants or changing the temperature of 
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the house suddenly. (5) Humidity of atmosphere. (6) 
Adaptation of methods to change of habits in plants. Plants 
rarely, ifever, maintain the same habit of growth when forced 
as they naturally possess out-of-doors. The struggle for light 
is the chief cause of change of habit. It is the adaptation of 
methods to this change in habit and rapidity of growth which 
largely determines the good gardener. 


THE CLEMATIS DISEASE. 


A most valuable paper was one by Professor Comstock, of 
Cornell University, explaining the cause of the fatal Clematis dis- 
ease, which has so long baffled investigation. One nursery- 
man in Ohio estimates his loss last year from this disease at 
$4,000, and the subject is so important that we reproduce the 
paper almost entire: : 

The more striking symptoms of this disease are (1) the 
leaves suddenly turn black; then (2) the vine dies down to a 
spot near the root that has a diseased appearance. Fre- 
quently, after a period of rest, the plant will take a fresh 
start, sending up a new shoot from the root. But the life of 
this growth is of short duration ; for the plant that once dies 
down is doomed to perish soon. 
strong reasons for locating the seat of the disease in a limited 
section of the vine near the ground. This section has a 
diseased appearance; the plant dies down to this point ; and 
later fresh shoots are sent out from below it as if the roots 
were healthy. It was doubtless these reasons that led Pro- 
fessor Arthur to look upona fungus which he found in the 
plant at this point as the cause of the disease. But my studies 
of the past two years have convinced me that this fungus 
simply accompanies the disease, and that the cause of it is 
something very different. Every grower of Clematis has 
observed knotty growths of varying size upon the roots of 
some of the plants. Itis in these knots, or galls,that the cause 
of the disease is to be found. If a gall be cut across and the 
section examined with a hand lens of moderately high power, 
there will be found embedded in the abnormal plant growth 
small, pear-shaped bodies of the same color as the cut surface 
of the root, but rendered easily visible by their smooth, pol- 
ished surface. These pear-shaped bodies are found on care- 
ful examination to be sacs containing a large number of eggs. 
In fact, each sac is the body of a worm which has become 
greatly distended by the eggs which have been developed 
within it. It is these worms cankering the roots of the plants 
that cause the disease. And, as they multiply rapidly, when 
soil becomes infested by them the spread of the disease is 
terrible. I know nurserymen, whoa few years ago produced 
Clematis plants by the tens of thousands, who have been 
forced to give up their production on account of this disease. 

But more unfortunate than the serious injury caused by 
these worms to the Clematis, is the fact that they do not con- 
fine their attacks to this plant. A very large number of 
species are liable to be attacked by them, and consequently 
the trouble cannot be overcome by simply suspending the 
production of this one plant. It is a question in which every 
horticulturist, whatever he produces, is interested. It seems 
as if the horticulturist was fated to ever have new battles to 
fight. He became thoroughly aroused long ago to the war- 
fare against insects ; somewhat later he awoke to the appre- 
ciation of the importance of plant disease caused by fungi, 
and now we find another group of animals much Jower than 
insects preying upon plants to a serious extent. 

The animals in question are worms, belonging to the order 
known to zodlogists as the Nematodes, or thread-worms. The 
species of this order that have attracted the attention of 
gardeners abroad are commonly known as eel-worms. A good 
illustration of the order is the ‘ vinegar eel,’”’a minute creature 
often seen wriggling near the surface of vinegar. The majority 
of the species are, like the ‘‘ vinegar eel,” harmless, feeding 
upon dead or decaying vegetable matter. A few species 
attack growing plants. The best known of these to readers of 
the English journals is the one that causes ear-cockles in 
Wheat in England, and the tulip-root of Oats in the same coun- 
try; but more important than either of these is the species 
that infests the Sugar Beet in Germany. That species and the 
one infesting Clematis are closely allied, and differ from other 
forms in the body of the female being pear-shaped, as already 
described above ; but the two species differ in that the one 
infesting Sugar Beet does not cause the plant to form galls like 
that infesting Clematis. 

Both sexes of this species when young are very minute, 
requiring a high power of the microscope to detect them, and 
are thread-like in form. They can crawl very rapidly, and 
it is in this stage that the species is spread from plant to plant. 
The males undergo some remarkable changes, but are always 
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more or less thread-like. The females, after finding lodging 
places in the tissues of the roots and becoming fertilized: 
become distended in a remarkable manner, assuming the 
pear shape already described, and becoming of sufficient size 
to be seen by means of a simple lens. 

The range of plants infested by this species of Heterodera is 
very great. It is already known to attack at least seventy-five 
species of plants belonging to widely different orders. It is 
found in diseased roots of Roses; it is very common in 
Begonias ; it does a good deal of injury to Cucumbers, Pota- 
toes and Tomatoes. Inthe south it is especially destructive 
to Peach, Grape and garden vegetables, including Cabbage, 
Turnip, Lettuce, Beet, Parsnip, Egg-plant and Melon. This 
wide range of food plants is the most discouraging element in 
the treatment of this disease. In fact, I do notfeel that we are 
in condition to name with any great degree of certainty any 
plant on which the worms cannotlive. In this direction lies an 
important field for future experiments. When such plants 
have been determined, the cultivation of them on infested 
ground, and thus starving the worms out, will be the most 
practicable way of meeting the evil in the case of field crops. 

A German writer, Professor Kuehn, strongly urges the use 
of what he terms catch-plants against the species that infests 
Sugar Beet. He has used Rape as a catch-plant. This is 
sown on infested fields; the young worms in the soil pene- 
trate the roots of the plants. After the roots have become 
infested, but before the females have begun to produce young, 
the plants are pulled up and destroyed. In this way several 
crops of Rape are produced upon the infested field one after 
another in the same season, each succeeding crop tending to 
entrap the worms remaining in the soil. But, obviously, the 
use of catch-plants is a very expensive method of fighting the 
pests, and yet it is an expense that would be gladly met by the 
owners of valuable lands if they could feel sure of such results 
as these reported by Professor Kuehn. Still I think we are 
hardly ready yet to give definite directions for the use of such 
plants. It seems to me, however, that the growers of Clematis 
can at once, without waiting for further discoveries, reduce 
their losses to the minimum by a little care in the manage- 
ment of their plant-houses, in the procuring of potting soil 
and in the choice of fields for planting out. 

The conditions in some of ourestablishments where Clema- 
tis is grown are those most favorable for the multiplication 
and perpetuation of the disease. The benches upon which the 
pots stand are covered with gravel or coal ashes, which is 
changed at infrequent intervals; the roots of the diseased 
plants pass through the hole in the bottom of the pot and 
ramify in the gravel or ashes, and the worms follow the roots, 
infest them, and this soil becomes a breeding place for the 
pest. When another lot of plants is placed upon such soil, 
obviously in a short time these plants will become diseased. 
It is recommended, therefore, that between each two lots of 
plants the soil be carefully removed from the benches and 
placed where it will not contaminate other crops ; that before 
renewing the soil the benches be thoroughly washed with lye 
so as to destroy any worms that may be lodged in the cracks ; 
that the soil for potting be carefully selected so that it shall 
not be a source of infection; that in planting out great care 
be taken to make sure that it be done on land which is free 
from this worm; if any roots of any kind are found in the soil 
which have unnatural swellings upon them, the field should 
not be used, as there will be a strong probability that such 
swellings are galls made by this worm; and finally, until a 
grower is able to produce only healthy plants he should not 
use root-gratts, for roots that are apparently healthy often 
contain the worms. 


THE EMBELLISHMENT OF PUBLIC PLEASURE-GROUNDS., 


The paper on this subject, by Mr. William McMillan, Super- 
intendent of the Buffalo parks, was one of substantial merit, 
and its value was made so clear by impressive delivery 
that the effect on the audience was striking. After speaking 
of the necessity of having a consistent plan, Mr. McMillan in- 
sisted upon thoroughness of construction ; everything should 
be of the most durable character, since the admission of 
makeshift and temporary work always proves costly in the 
end on account of the greater cost of maintenance. Ina con- 
sistent plan all features will not only be in proper harmony 


‘with each other, but nothing will be introduced that cannot 


under ordinary municipal conditions be easily maintained in 
good condition at all times. For instance, the location, width 
and alignment of drives and paths will combine to the best 
advantage, gracefulness of proportion and convenience in use. 
The sinuosity of a walk, if unnecessary or unnatural, will 
surely tempt pedestrians to make a cross-cut track at every 
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bend. This will not only disfigure the grounds, but encourage 
disorderly usages that will gradually lead to other encroach- 
ments, until the original design be obliterated and its orna- 
mental value be utterly lost. For similar reasons, the more 
ambitious or pretentious any decorative feature may be, the 
greater the risk of incidental damage that will make it a 
mockery of the motive with which it was introduced. What- 
ever general type or special feature of embellishment may be 
desirable, the measure with which it can be fittingly main- 
tained will be the best gauge of what may wisely be attempted. 
This measure will be of a different standard for public grounds 
from that current in well-kept private gardens. The condi- 
tions differ more widely than is generally believed. Pri- 
vate grounds are almost wholly free from a large class of 
petty trespasses that are the constant accompaniment of pub- 
lic use or occupation. Park policemen may be appointed to 
prevent such damage and to secure orderly behavior, but in 
practice they are often an expensive luxury more ornamental 
than useful. Trespasses that in the aggregate may be fatal to 
all decent management, taken singly may seem so petty as to 
be unworthy of notice. Stepping on forbidden grass, dodging 
out and in through bushy thickets, breaking twigs, picking 
flowers, peeling saplings, girdling Birch-trees, carving Beech- 
trunks, even downright stealing of small plants, or their wan- 
ton destruction, may be of daily occurrence without detection, 
or, if detected and gentle reproof be unheeded, sterner action 
will be resented and arrest be worse than useless. Take a 
flagrant case to court, and the plausible lies and special plead- 
ine that will be heard and believed will make the misdemeanor 
seem too trivial to occupy the time of the court. 

Those untoward conditions make it prudent not to indulge 
freely in showy or costly ornamentation. Take, for example, 
the culture of Azaleas or Rhododendrons. When they are in 
bloom the temptation seems too strong for the average park 
visitor. They will be despoiled at every favorable oppor- 
tunity, and soon the plants will be entirely destroyed, as from 
two to three years’ growth of twig will go with every flower- 
truss that is plucked. Natural conditions of soil and situation 
suggest a sheltered and shady location, but there the risk of 
depredation is greatest. Constant police supervision is im- 
practicable, and the safest place will be the most exposed 
and frequented ; but there you must fight against sun and 
wind, drought and frost. Of the two evils you may choose 
the less, but only to meet constant vexation and disappoint- 
ment and final failure. 

After explaining why a formal and artificial scheme of 
planting may be the most effective in small city squares, Mr. 
McMillan argued against the use of trees and plants with 
highly colored foliage, where broad effects were aimed at, as 


unduly exalting the abnormal above the normal, the rare’ 


freak above the common type. It is surely false to Nature to 
do so, or to run to excess in the display of strange colors, 
however natural the tints may be. Nature is always temper- 
ate in the display of high color. The rainbow is evanescent. 
Dew-drops sparkle only at a certain angle of vision, and soon 
evaporate. A gorgeous sunset covers but a small part of 
the heavens, and lasts but a few minutes, and the exhibitionis 
not opened daily or even weekly. For a week or so in 
autumn there is a brilliant display of colors in the foliage of 
trees and shrubs; but the duration of the brightest tints in 
any leaf is very brief, and the whole display is but ‘‘a fleeting 
show.” Because we can admire these changing colors so 
much for a brief period as the foliage ripens, it does not fol- 
low that we could enjoy the display with equal relish if 
exhibited during the whole season of active vegetation. Asa 
daily diet, it would surely satiate, and even nauseate, the most 
hungry appetite tor high color. 

Mr. MecMillan’s paper contained many other valuable sug- 
gestions, to some of which we shall refer in the future. 


Recent tests indicate that London Purple may be more dan- 
gerous to foliage when used in spraying than Paris Green, 
because it sometimes contains more soluble arsenic. 


In Chautauqua County 8,000 tons of grapes were produced 
last year, which, at so low a price as three cents a pound, were 
worth nearly half a million dollars. In Yates County 7,500 
tons were produced. 


Hyposulphite of Soda, though not a perfect remedy for the 
scab of Apples or Pears, is still the best that is known, and 
when a mixture of half an ounce to ten gallons of water is 
used it will destroy a large proportion of the fungus. 

The high price of sugar materially lessened the demand for 
many kinds of fruit during the last season. This was particu- 
arly true of Currants, but the price of Strawberries was also 
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affected because the preservers used comparatively few of 
them. 


It was generally held that an orchard of Dwarf Pears is 
more profitable than one of standard trees. Dwarf trees had 
proved long-lived, yielded as good if not superior fruit, were 
less susceptible to blight and bore more regularly. Dwart 
Pears could be planted on heavier soil—indeed they should 
not be planted on light, sandy ground, which is not naturally 
adapted to the Quince root. The Duchess had heretofore 
been used almost exclusively as a dwarf, but the Kieffer was 
now largely worked on dwart stock, and the Anjou and Howell 
were named as varieties especially adapted to this treatment. 
One orchard of four anda half acres yielded 441 barrels of 
Duchess pears last season, which brought $1,906. The prac- 
tice is to cut back severely every year and fertilize heavily. 


The movement in favor of fruit-growers’ institutes was 
commended because, it was argued, this industry was quite as 
important as others in which instruction was provided by the 
state. If dairy institutes are held in the grazing districts 
of the state to the advantage of butter-makers, cheese-makers 
and milk-producers, there is equal reason to suppose that 
local meetings for discussion in the fruit-growing districts at 
which experts in various branches of fruit-culture could read 
papers, would prove helpful. If it is essential to weed out 
from the dairies of the state unprofitable breeds of cattle, it is 
quite as important to discard unprofitable varieties of fruit. 
The average yield of apples in the state is less than one barrel 
to the tree, and individual trees under the best conditions 
have borne ten barrels and even more than twice ten barrels, 
according to the veteran Major H. T. Brooks. 


Notes. 


Trailing Arbutus was found, last week, in full bloom, in two 
places in the neighborhood of Mays Landing, New Jersey. 


As evidence of the advanced state of the season in South 
Carolina, Dr. Mellichamp sends us a branch of the old AZorus 
multicaults, gathered on the 18th of January, with expanded 
flowers and full grown leaves. 


A European correspondent, who has traveled in Ceylon, 
calls our attention to the fact that a plant mentioned in a 
notice of an article from Macmzllan's Magazine on ‘Weeds’ on 
page 611 of our last volume is not, as the English writer 
supposed, the bliue-flowered Ageratum, but Lantana cura- 
pavica. 

A correspondent from Minnesota writes that a Tamarac 
tree (Larix Americana) has lately been found which measured 
seven feet eight inches in circumference four feet above the 
ground, and was estimated to be 125 feet high. The largest 
Cedar (Thuja occidentalis), observed by the same correspond- 
ent, measured ten feet four inches in circumference at four 
feet above the ground, and was about seventy feet high. Both 
these trees grow near a brook of constant spring water, and in 
alluvial soil, rather stony. 


A monster Elmi-tree stands on the Avery Durfee farm in 
Wayne County, New York, between Palmyra and Marion. 
Two feet above the ground it measures thirty-three feet ten 
inches in circumference, and five feet above the ground 
twenty feet and ten inches. Itis sixty feet to the first limb and 
the total amount of lumber in the body of the tree is 16,250 
feet. Eighty years ago, when the farm was cleared, this tree 
was left as alandmark. It was then a giant among the sur- 
rounding forest trees. 

About 20,000,000 pounds of prunes are annually produced 
in California, largely of the better quality, which are packed in 
fancy boxes like the high-grade French prunes. In our east- 
ern cities the California fruit has sold, 6f late, in much larger 
quantities than the French, and at prices from three-quarters 
of a cent to one cent higher per pound. But between 60,000,- 
coco and 70,000,000 pounds of inferior foreign prunes are an- 
nually imported, to be sold at very low prices to the laboring 
and mining population of all parts of the country. 


According to the London Times, the largest market for 
Christmas-trees in Germany is Berlin, where, this season, 400,- 
000 trees were sold, varying in height from two to thirty feet. 
At wholesale, the plants are bought by the schock—that is, in 
parcels of sixty, large and small ones being taken together as 
they come, at an average price of from about $5 to $5.50 per 
schock. At retail, trees not more than two feet high sell for 
twelve anda half cents. From seven to ten feet is the size 
most in demand, which brings from twenty-five to fifty cents, 
while twenty-foot specimens of fine quality bring $2.50 or $3. 
Almost all are Fir-trees, cut in the Hartz Mountains. 
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Gardening Art in Public Parks. 


T the meeting of the Society of American Florists in 
a Buffalo last August, Mr. William McMillan, Superin- 
tendent of Parks in that city, read a paper in which certain 
_ principles of the art of landscape-gardening were set forth 
_ with care and clearness. It was held that, when dealing 
_ with grounds of sufficient extent to have a distinctive land- 
_ scape character, the motive of the work should be determined 
_ by the dominant natural characteristics of the site. The 
_ development of these characteristics in a fuller measure 
should be accomplished by ‘‘ softening whatis hard, clothing 
_ what is bare, filling out what is meagre and enriching what 
is beautiful, ‘all in ‘harmony with the original type.” This 
rule excludes what is merely novel or eccentric as incon- 
_ gruous, and subordinates what is obviously artificial to 
what is natural. Carrying forward this idea, it was argued 
_ that beds of highly colored flowers and foliage plants, 


' 


however beautiful in themselves, might be disturbing in- 
_trusions when conspicuously set in a picture whose Tead- 
g motive is one of pastoral tranquillity. This was fol- 
lowed by some good-natured satire upon the taste which 
_ preferred garish colors and startling contrasts, sports and 
freaks and constitutional deformities in plants, rather than 
delicate tints and normal forms. 
_ But ‘‘green pastures and still waters,” which have been a 
* efreshment to the souls of the weary since the days of the 
. psalmist, are too tame for a taste educated up to an 
appreciation of the value of floral novelties, and certain 
correspondents of Zhe American Floris! have fallen foul of 
Mr. McMillan’s views as too crude and rude for advanced 
_gardening-art. What the people are hungering for, they 
say, is splendor of color, which it is possible to obtain in 
ese modern days, thanks to the enterprise of seedsmen 
and florists. Why go backward in garden-art to old-fash- 
-ioned shrubs and common flowers, when every catalogue 
dvertises novelties and rarities? A long stretch of roll- 
ing meadow, whose soft turf flows through open glades be- 
_ tween scattered groups of trees until it is lost at last in the 
shadows and mystery of a bordering wood—all this has 
‘neither interest’ nor beauty to the critic who bewails the 
bsence of Coleus. To him it is ‘‘acres of dreary monot- 
ony,” nothing but ‘‘ vapid green.” 
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So much of the controversy is given to introduce the 
latest correspondent on the subject, who writes, with un- 
usual grasp and insight, in Zhe florist for January 15th: 
‘‘Why not recognize two arts,” he inquires, ‘‘each having 
distinctive aims and principles, to both of which the name 
of gardening is confusingly applied?” The one, termed 
landscape-gardening, deals with surfaces of some extent 
in which the ‘‘lay of the land,” the sky-line, the blue dis- 
tance, the broad and permanent features of what we term 
“scenery, are the fundamental elements. The other, or dec- 
orative gardening, concerns itself with the ornamentation of 
more contracted areas, and may properly be artificial, and 
subject to modification every year, or oftener. The sepa- 
ration between the two is not clear from a physical point 
of view, since they deal with the same materials and em- 
ploy the same material appliances and handicraft pro- 
cesses. The essential difference between them will be 
recognized from the statement that they address different 
classes of sensibilities. A strictly ornamental arrangement 
of plants or flowers may show such perfection of form and 
color as to give keen delight and excite admiration. It is 
beauty for its own sake. It is the expression of no senti- 
ment, however; ithas no inner meaning. On the other hand, 
there is no lack of beauty in a natural landscape, nor in a 
consistent work of landscape-art, but it grows out of some 
more essential quality of the scene. It may be the cloth- 
ing of sublimity, of grandeur, or ofstrengthin repose. The 
one addresses itself to the esthetic sense alone; the other 
makes appeal, through the imagination, to the nobler part 
of man’s nature, and may move the profoundest feelings 
of the human soul. 

While, therefore, the interest and value of both kinds of 
gardening are admitted, it is plainly a difficult problem to 
combine the two. This was the point originally insisted 
on by Mr. McMillan, who explained that the motives of the 
two might be conflicting, so that each would impair the 
value of the other. That is, not only would the introduc- 
tion of formal flower-beds, for example, destroy the repose 
and unity of a glade or meadow, but the greensward and 
irregular shrub-border makea setting so inappropriate for an 
artificial design that its beauty of form and color would be 
largely neutralized. The effect of the whole would be self- 
contradictory. It would be a picture not only without 
unity of purpose, but a denial in one feature of what the 
remaining ones attempt to assert. Ordinary efforts, there- 
fore, to unite the two will generally be faulty from an ar- 
tistic point of view, not to speak of the practical difficulties 
of maintenance, some of which were set forth in the quo- 
tations from Mr. McMillan’s address at Rochester, which 
we published last week. 

It hardly needs to be said that the persons who appre- 
ciate landscape beauty, and who recognize the superiority 
of free natural treatment, or what is known as the park-like 
treatment of extensive public grounds, haveas keen a relish 
for what is commendable in ornamental gardening as those 
who seem to consider it the only kind of gardening worthy 
of the name. Our belief is that the most refreshing an- 
tithesis to the hard lines of straight and stony streets shut 
in between high walls and to all the stress and pressure of 
city life is found in the freedom and openness of simple, 
broad, meadowy landscapes and spacious skies. And yet 
we have given illustrations of many formal gardens to show 
how effective they may be where skillfully planned and 
adapted to their surroundings. Fit fields for work of this 
sort are offered in most of our cities in connection with 
public buildings and elsewhere. Along Riverside Drive, 
in this city, where the foreground is limited by the parapet, 
there is ample opportunity within this line for ornate embel- 
lishment, statues, fountains and floral embroidery, and all 
this would not detract from the impressiveness of the prospect 
across the strong and silent river, with the forest-crowned 
cliffs and noble “sky- -line beyond. This means that while 
we would exclude ornamental gardening from places 
where it cannot be displayed to best advantage, and where 
it would clash with the design of other works, it is 
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altogether proper that adequate provision should be made 
for it in appropriate places at public cost. 

In speaking of both these types of gardening-art, we 
have referred of course to genuine art and not to any 
spurious imitation or substitute for it. Only a master en- 
dowed with the creative faculty in ample measure could, 
with the material at hand—common grass, common 
shrubs and trees—work out a landscape so complete and 
satisfying as that in the Buffalo Park, the very strength of 
which is its simplicity. Almost as hard to find is an artist 
with the constructive talent and refined sense of color and 
form which will enable him to conceive and carry outa 
creditable design in strictly ornamental planting. When 
the writers who can see no beauty in a natural landscape, 
and insist upon higher color and more elaborate form in 
planting, will point out some satisfactory examples of this 
kind of work,or state with definiteness what it is they wish 
to substitute for the American flags and carpet-patterns 
and ribbon-lines now prevalent, they will command the 
gratitude of every one interested in garden-art. 


There can be no doubt in the mind of any one who has 
given the most casual attention to forests and forest re- 
quirements that the productive capacity of any piece of 
woodland in this country can be increased by the applica- 
tion of a little common sense to its care, or that the wealth 
of the country can be increased enormously by the gen- 
eral introduction of wise systems of forest management. 
Men, or the great majority of them, who own woodland 
or forests will take care of them only when they can be 
made to realize that there is money in doing it, and not 
before. They must be made to understand that certain 
systems of culture must be applied to the care of land cov- 
ered with trees as well as to land covered with other crops. 
Every authoritative word about our forests which is writ- 
ten or spoken with this object in view has its value. The 
strongest arguments are those based on facts like these in 
the following extract from a communication made by Mr. 
J. D. Lyman, of Exeter, New Hampshire, to the American 
Cultivator : 


“The proper care and management of our Pine-forests 
must be in the line of experience and actual facts. Theory 
will not answer alone, nor are the writings of European for- 
esters always safe guidesin American practice. I will give you 
a few simple facts in illustration. 

“T have in mind a clump of Pine-trees, which I remember 
from childhood, for it stands close by the burial-place of rela- 
tives of mine. An aunt of mine remembers these Pines in 
her childhood, and she was bornin 1802. It is safe to say that 
they are loo years of age. These Pines came up thick, and 
have never been thinned out, except as, in their struggle for 
existence, some have been so shut out from sunshine and 
crowded as to die. They are yet so small that] have never 
heard any one refer to these trees as being a clump of timber. 
They are tall and almost limbless, stunted, spindling trees, 
and [ think very few of them one foot in diameter. 

“Tn the winter of 1854-55 I bought a hundred-acre lot of land 
covered with a light deciduous growth, with small White Pines 
scattered among it. A very few years before the previous 
owners had cut out all the Pines large enough for small fram- 
ing timber. It is well known that small trees are cut for this 
purpose. I paid $600 for the lot, and was laughed at for giv- 
ing so much. I commenced to cut Pine-timber upon this lot 
in the winter of 1862-63, and in five years had taken $1,900 net 
from it. In 1870 I sold the remaining saw timber upon it for 
$600 on the stump. This illustrates how rapidly scattering 
Pines will grow. 

“In January, 1870, I bought a lot and cut the Pine upon it 
closer than | ever cut them for timber on any other lot. Icut trees 
not much over six inches in diameter. A gentleman rallied 
me about putting cord-wood in as logs. About four acres of 
very thick little Pines were left after cutting close as I have 
stated, and more orless Pines, so small as to escape even such 
close cutting, were left scattered over perhaps twenty acres. 
In 1873 or 1874 I commenced to have these little Pines thinned 
out. This thinning has gone on from time to time till the 
present. Much wood, shingle stuff and small timber has been 
cut out, all of which has paid well for cutting, so that the thin- 
ning has cost me nothing. And now my larger Pines on 
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this lot are much larger than the largest in the clump first re- 
ferred to near the burial-place, though only about one-third as 
old. I think the Pines on this lot would to-day sell for from 
five to ten times as much as they would have sold for if they 
had not been thinned. 

“These and many other instances convince me thatitis very 
easy in many cases to increase the growth of timber some 
four-fold upon our lands, and have the thinnings which are 
cut out pay or more than pay all the expense of the necessary 
labor. On the second lot I have mentioned, the Pines were so 
scattered and the other growth so small that the Pines had 
got above the other trees and grew rapidly without aid. Asa 
physician may kill with good medicine unwisely administered, 
so one may almost ruin his grove by injudicious thinning. I 
have seen such instances. Yet the proper thinning of thick 
young trees is of very great importance.” 


The Problem of Heather in North America. 


FEW wild plants in the British Islands and on the continent 
of Europe are more attractive to American visitors than 
the very common Heath or ‘ Heather” (Calluna vulgaris). 


The moors of the north are brightened by its color, and there ~ 


seems to be no end to the prodigality with which Nature has 
scattered in barren places these clusters of delicate foliage and 
far more delicate blossoms. To the dwellers on the edges of 
the wastes carpeted by Heather the plant is hardly more than 
a hold-fast to bind down drifting sands, since sheep and cattle 
do not willingly use it as food. And it is not unlikely that 
much amusement has been caused by the expressions of de- 
light which have fallen from the lips of Americans who have 
seen for the first time Heather in profusion. Although the 
present writer has many times seen Heather, and perhaps 
enough of it, in different parts of Europe, the sight of the plant 
when bound together as stable-brooms or used as bedding for 
cattle has never ceased to appear as a sort of an indignity 
against which he ought to remonstrate. 

The reason for this feeling on the part of Americans is plain 
enough. In the first place, the plant is pretty, despite its com- 
monness everywhere in the old world, and, in the second 
place, it does not grow, and cannot be made to grow, “ wild” 
in our own country. Here and there, as we shall see presently, 
it has been found in small amount, but it has had only a pre- 
carious hold upon the soil, with no assurance that at any place 
as yet unvisited our botanists will find it well established. 

This lack of Heather here seems all the more strange when 
we remember that the climate of the north temperate zone is 
substantially the same here as on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. Making all allowance for the differences produced by the 
influence of the Gulf Stream, which gives to the west coast of 
Europe a warmer climate than we enjoy at the same latitude, 
it is hard to see why this plant, so common there, should be 
wanting here. We must ask, if at one time it covered the 
northern hemisphere, where has our share of it gone, and if it 
never was here at all, why does it not invade our territory, as 
so many of the other common plants of Europe have done, 
and which we call weeds? In the last century the great Lin- 
nus wrote that two plants threatened by their spread to cover 
the whole earth—namely, Tobacco and common Heath. To- 


bacco has made pretty good progress, but so far as Heatheris — 


concerned his 
fulfilled. 

So far as the Heath family, as a whole, is concerned, we 
may say that in our country we have a fair share, but that of 
the true Heaths themselves we have practically none at all. 
At Nantucket two species have been found, but in such small 
amount and under such circumstances that no one thinks of 
regarding them as native plants. 

The true Heather (Calluna vulgaris) was early reported as 
occurring in Newfoundland, but Mr. Charles J. Sprague, who 
investigated the evidence upon which one of the citations 
rested, was forced to decide against its authenticity. Other 
localities have, however, been found since, both in Newfound- 
land and in the Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Seotia, 
but in all instances the space covered in each locality has been 
reported as rather small, and in a few of the cases there was 
strong suspicion that the plants had been introduced by man. 

In July, 1861, Mr. Jackson Dawson exhibited at one of the 
weekly meetings of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
a plant of Scotch Heather, which he had labeled “Native 
Heath, found growing wild within twenty miles of Boston.” A 
committee of the Society made a careful examination of the 
locality. From their report communicated to the American 
Fournal of Science, January, 1862, p. 22, a few facts are here- 
with given. The plants grew over about half an acre of 


prophecy has not been in any marked degree 
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and interspersed with numerous plants of Sheep-laurel, Hard- 
hack, Cassandra, Sweet Gale, Cranberry and a few Alders. 
_ There were twenty or more old plants and a multitude of 
_ seedlings springing from the peaty soil, mixed with sand, 
which was well adapted to the cultivation of any Heaths. The 
_ earth was kept moist by a brook running through the meadow, 
and here the plants flourished. A thorough investigation of 
all the circumstances connected with the growth of the plants 
: showed that it was extremely improbable that they had come 
_ from seed sown by man, and the committee concluded that 
_ the plants were indigenous. Professor Gray visited the locality 
_ in September in company with a member of the committee, 
and he, likewise, came to the conclusion that the plants were 
native. 
Subsequently a small locality was detected in the neighbor- 
_ ing town of Andover and another in Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 
q Somewhat over a year ago the writer had the pleasure of 
visiting the Tewksbury locality in company with one of our 
most assiduous devotees of botany, Mr. Walter Deane, of 
Cambridge. At the dwelling-house nearest the locality we ob- 
_tained explicit directions as to the exact spot, and we walked 
_ with confidence, expecting to see that the Heather had per- 
_haps spread over a larger area in the twenty-seven years that 
had elapsed since Dr. Gray’s visit. On the way to the brook 
we saw a vigorous clump of Heather, which had evidently 
_ been transplanted from the larger locality, and this removed 
any doubt we might have entertained as to finding the original 
place. Our utter discomfiture can therefore be realized when 
it is stated that we hunted high and low, up the brook and down 
_ the brook, and even far into aneighboring young forest, with- 
_ out detecting a trace of the plant. We were both rather accus- 
_tomed to hunt for rare plants, and did not feel inclined to give 
up the search easily, but at last we were forced to return to 
the house for further instructions. Here we learned that we 
had been indeed in the right place, and, to prove this, the 
owner of the land went with us to point it out. On reaching 
the place with us he walked back and forth through the Alder- 
bushes, and at last declared that he could not account for its 
disappearance. To be sure, the place had been visited by 
many persons who had carried away reasonably large speci- 
mens for transplanting, but this would not explain the utter 
extermination. A few straggling, ‘‘drawn,” prostrate and 
dying specimens were finally found, but they were only mere 
shadows. All that we could do was to make a pecuniary ar- 
_ rangement with the owner to clear away the overshadowing 
_ Alders and other young shrubs, and give the remnant a chance. 
_ But the chance appeared to be indeed a very small one, hardly 
worth even a day’s labor. Such seems to be the history of 
about all the localities of Heather known to us in this country. 
For instance, a well-established locality discovered by the 
writer a few years ago on the line of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, in Westbrook, Maine, and known to a few members of 
the Portland Society of Natural History, has been entirely lost 
_by fires along the track. Some of the stations in the provinces 
have held on rather better, but the plants do not appear in any 
case to spread over more ground. Uncared for, the plants are 
speedily crowded out by more vigorous contestants for the 
space, and they give up the unequal struggle. 
Late in the summer of 1888, I received some excellent speci- 
“mens of Heather from a lady living in Townsend, Massachu- 
‘setts, a town near the New Hampshire line. I have visited 
this locality twice, in company with other botanists, and on the 
last occasion accurate measurements of the area covered by 
‘the plant were made. Without giving details, it will suffice now 
‘to state that considerably more than an acre of ground was 
found well filled with healthy, strong plants, and that there was 
every indication of their beingin full possession. The only rivals 
_were the low bushes, common in what is everywhere known 
‘in New England as a Blueberry-pasture. The sandy soil had 
a few strong Cranberry-vines, but against these and the grass- 
like plants the Heather was evidently makingits way. There 
were also a few plants of species of Viburnum and Cornus as 
‘well as of those seen in the Tewksbury station, but they did 
‘not appear threatening, nor did the one or two trees. The 
‘Heather was spreading into adjacent fields and even invading 
the woods near by. Inshort, the locality impressed all who 
examined it as one likely to be long preserved. 
_ The question is again brought before us, by this new and 
‘strong station, as to the relations of this plant to our flora. 
The proximity of the station to that in Tewksbury and the lost 
one in Andover, suggested that the three might be the fading 
traces of ageneral occupation of a large area. It was witha 
measure of disappointment that the information was received 
which emptied this suggestion of allits value. Upon learning 
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that there was a good degree of interest in the matter, the 
owner of the land said that he could tell us how the plant 
came there. About the time of the Franco-Prussian war, his 
sister-in-law visited the north of Ireland and brought back as a 
souvenir a few sprays of Heather from her old home. In the 
box holding these dry sprays were some seeds which it was 
suggested should be sown near the homestead in Townsend, 
but it was finally decided that the Cranberry-pasture would 
give the seeds a better opportunity for growth. Here the 
seeds were sown and the rapid growth had taken place in the 
period of sixteen years which had elapsed. In the pasture the 
browsing and grazing animals had kept down the competitors 
of the Heather, and with the happiest results. The moisture 
of the land was enough to provide for the plants the water 
which, in the Old World, they get from the humidity of the 
atmosphere over the moors (that is, the moisture in the air, 
condensing on the plants, must make partly good the lack of 
moisture in even the dry sand there), and so the Townsend 
Heather had kept its place. 

There would seem then to be much encouragement in these 
facts for our dwellers in country homes. Given a barren pas- 
ture with a fair amount of moisture in the soil, and given, also, 
some means of keeping down the shrubs which would crowd 
the Heather out, the plants will have a fair chance of surviving. 
It seems possible that many of our country and even our sea- 
side pastures may be made attractive in this way, at least 
the experiment is so promising that it should be fairly tried. 

While, therefore, I believe that with a little help in keeping 
its competitors under, Heather may be made to thrive under 
conditions easily attainable here, I can no longer believe that 
the scattered stations of Heather now existing in the proy- 
inces, and, more rarely, in New England, date farther back 
than the accidental or intentional scattering of Heather-seeds 
by the hand of man. 

We have, in such a study of Heather in a New England pas- 


- ture, a capital illustration of the paucity of simple facts at 


one’s command. What we do know, is the following: A 
common plant, wild ina soil and in a climate much like our 
own, refuses, under the ordinary conditions of the struggle for 
existence, to make even a pretense of holding its ground 
when it comes here. What no one knows, is the following: 
Whether the conditions here, of heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, insect visitants, competing shrubs and herbs, graz- 
ing animals, and the like, are so nearly favorable that with a 
trifling change, one way or the other, they might serve the 
plant well and give it here an open welcome. Careful ob- 
servation of a few plants of Heather, left to themselves in 
different localities in New England or the middle states, might 
settle some of these points which otherwise must be left, as 
now, to mere conjecture. George Lincoln Goodale. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Picea Breweriana. 


E are indebted to Mr. J. G. Lemmon, the botanist 

of the California Board of Forestry, for the photo- 

graphs from which the illustrations of this California Spruce 
on pages 66 and 67 have been prepared. Picea Breweriana* 
is the most local of all the Spruces and perhaps from its 
peculiar habit of growth one of the most remarkable of 
them all. It was not noticed until 1884, when Mr. Thomas 
J. Howell, of Arthur, Oregon, found it on the north slope 
of the Siskiyou Mountains near the head waters of the 
Illinois River, in the extreme northern part of California. 
It was seen later by Mr. T. S. Brandegee (who obtained a 
trunk of this tree for the Jesup collection in the American 
Museum of Natural History in this city), a little to the 
south cf Howell’s locality on one of the small north forks 
of the Klamath. These are the only stations known for 
this remarkable tree, and there are hardly a hundred fully 
grown individuals in them both, although it will be found, 
doubtless, on some of the adjacent ridges or mountain- 
ranges; for all that part of California lying west of Mount 
Shasta, one of the most broken and rugged parts of the 
state, is still very imperfectly known and its botany is 
practically unexplored. Mr. Brandegee found the few trees 
which he saw, widely scattered over an area of several 
hundred acres, growing with the Douglas Fir, the Sugar 


*Watson in Proc. Am. Acad.,n. ser. XII, 378. Sargent in Gardeners’ Chron- 


ticle, n. ser. XXV, 493, f. 93. 
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Pine, the White Fir (Adzes concolor) and a few small speci- 
mens of Lawson’s Cypress which, previous to that time, 
was not known except in the single locality discovered by 
Jeffrey on the head waters of the Sacramento below Mount 
Shasta and on the Oregon coast. 

Picea Breweriana differs from the other American Spruces 
by its blunt, round leaves and by its larger cones, whose 
thin, entire scales resemble somewhat those of the 
White Spruce; they are much larger, however, and some- 
times almost as large as those of the Norway Spruce, 
which this tree resembles, too, in the form of the leaves 
and in its long pendulous branchlets. These long branches, 
one of which, very much reduced of course, appears in fig- 
ure 16, are the marked and striking feature of this tree. 
They are six or eight feet long sometimes, thin and flexible 
asa whip lash, and “give to the trees,” to use Mr. Brande- 
gee’s expression, ‘‘the appearance of Weeping Willows.” 
The cones, instead of appearing near the top of the trees 
as they do in the other American Spruces, are produced 
from the lower branches also, as in the Norway Spruce, and 
hang down from the ends of the long pendulous branchlets. 
The largest tree measured by Mr. Brandegee was ninety 
feet high, with a trunk diameter of thirty inches. 

Neither Howell, nor Brandegee, nor Lemmon, the only 
botanists who have ever seen, apparently, Picea Breweriana, 
visited the trees at seasons of the year when seeds were 
ripe, and this species has not been introduced yet into 
cultivation. Picea Brewerrana, if it is fair to judge from the 
habit in cultivation of several other California trees which 
grow naturally only in small numbers and in very narrow 
areas—Cupressus macrocarpa, Pinus imsignis, Pinus Tor- 
reyana, Chamecyparis Lawsoniana—may be expected to 
adapt itself to conditions very dissimilar to those in which 
it is found on the Siskiyou Mountains and to thrive outside 
the limits ofits present restricted range. Ifthis expectation 
is confirmed and Picea Breweriana assumes in cultivation 
anything like its normal habit of growth, it will certainly 
prove one of the most striking and attractive American 
conifers and a garden ornament of first-rate value. 

The specific name adopted by Mr. Watson for this tree 
commemorates the services, in California, of Professor 
William H. Brewer, of Yale College, who, more than any 
man in his generation, has brought to light by explorations 
in the forest the characters and distribution of the Pacific 
coast conifers. GO Sa Ss 
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WO new Irises are now flowering for the first time at Kew; 
they are /. Bakeriana, a near ally if not a variety of 
reticulata, which it resembles in habit, size and form of flower, 
but differs most markedly in color from the known forms of 
that species, and is superior to them all. It is pale blue, with 
white falls spotted and blotched with rich black velvety purple. 
At Kew it thrives under the same treatment as /. reticulata. 
The second one is Z. Borunmullert, an Armenian species intro- 
duced last year by Max Leichtlin. Its habit is that of Z Per- 
sica ; the flowers are medium in size, and colored a deep 
canary yellow, with a few brown spots on the outer segments 
and slightly bearded. The inner segments are unusually 
narrow and small for an Iris. Close to these two Irises is the 
bed of spring flowering Crocuses, many of which are in, full 
bloom already. Lately the weather here has been quite spring- 
like. On Sunday, the eighteenth, for instance, the thermom- 
eter stood about sixty all day, and the sun shone as brightly 
asin May. The mildness of the weather so early in the year 
is almost certain to have disastrous consequences. Lovi- 
cera Standishit and Hamamelis arborea are in full bloom, the 
former a white flowered, very fragrant and free blooming 
plant of semi-scandent habit; the lattera beautiful shrub, with 
its twiggy branches thickly clothed with bright golden flowers. 
NEPENTHES.—A collection of pitchers of these plants, just 
shown by Messrs. Veitch, was, perhaps, the most interesting 
exhibit of the first meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The pick of this fine collection are V. Curtisit, N. hirsuta, 
NV. Northiana, N. Rafflesiana and N. sanguinea. Many hy- 
brids were shown, the best of them being WV. Mastersiana, LV. 
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Dicksoniana, N. Morgane and N. Chelsonit. As a rule, the 
hybrids are very much easier to cultivate than the species. 
Probably the very best garden plant in all the lot is V. Mas- 
tersiana, raised by Messrs. Veitch from JV. sanguinea and JN. 
distillatorea, and grown by them into really marvelous speci- 
mens. 

Hippeastrum aulicum, var. Prince Albert, is an old Chats- 
worth favorite, and certainly the best of the several forms 
known of this fine plant. Flowering at this time of the year, 
this species is of special value, and it is one of the easiest to 
manage of all Hippeastrums. The flowers are large and col- 
ored deep crimson, strong bulbs producing scapes two feet 
high, bearing three or four flowers. Dendrobium Macfarlanet, 
shown by Messrs. Veitch, is a new introduction from Torres 
Straits, with the pseudo-bulbs and foliage of its geographical 
neighbor, D. superbiens, whilst the flowers, almost as large as 
those of D. formosum, are snow white. The petals and sepals 
are rhomboid, two inches long, the lip being almost as long, 
with two acute folding lateral lobes, bearing a few streaks of 
purple. \ 

DENDROBIUM HyBRIDS.—These are becoming abundant in 
English gardens, and, unfortunately, some of them differ from 
each other only in name, while not a few are inferior to the 
commonest species. A hybrid should be a distinct gain, or it 
should be destroyed. Of course there are hybrid Dendrobi- 
ums which are both distinct and beautiful; such, for instance, 
are D, Ainsworthii, and D. splendidissimum, var. grandifiorum, 
the latter, however, very unfortunate in having a ridiculous 
name. Sir Trevor Lawrence exhibited at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, held on Tuesday last, the follow- 
ing hybrid Dendrobiums: D. Luna (Ainsworthii x Findlay- 
anu), like the last-named parent in habit and in the size of 
the flowers, but having creamy-white segments with purple 
tips, a large lip with a few purple lines in the throat, and a 
tinge of yellow in front. It scarcely differs from D. chrysodts- 
cus, a hybrid raised from the same parents, and it is slightly 
better than D. xanthocentrum, which was obtained from D. 
Findlayanum x D. Wardianum. This has large flowers like 
those of the last-named parent, but the lip is large, flat and 
yellow in the middle, as in D. Findlayanum. D. Funo (Warad-_ 
zanum x moniliforme)is simply a good D. mobile, with the addi- 
tion of a tinge of yellow on the labellum. LD. chlorostele, from 
the same parents, scarcely differs from D. Funo. The finest 
of the lot was D. splendidissimum grandifiorum (aureum X no- 
bile), which flowered for the first time some ten years ago. 
The flowers are over four inches across, of good substance, 
and like a gigantic D. Wardianum, except in the lip, which is 
shaped like that of D. auveum,but larger, and colored rich velvety 
purple, margined with white. This hybrid is remarkable on 
account of its exceeding both parents in size. D. enosmum 
(endocharis  nobile), and its variety, leucopterum, have ele- 
gant large fragrant flowers, the variety especially being a 
charming Orchid, pure white, with a rich maroon-colored lip. 

D. nobile, grandest of the race, beautiful even in its worst 
form, a perfectly tractable garden plant, and possessed of end- 
less variety in form and shade, was represented by some rare 
forms from the collection of Sir Trevor Lawrence. These were 
D. Cooksoni, the three-lipped Dendrobium, its three inner seg- 
ments, or petals, being alike in size and color, the lowest one 
being less spreading than the others; it is an interesting and 
beautiful Orchid. The Burford Lodge variety is even more 
interesting morphologically, as the characters which nor- 
mally belong only to the lip occur also on the lower half of 
the two lateral sepals. D. Zolliana is a curious monster, the 
flowers being inverted so that the lip is uppermost; the petals 
are broad and less spreading than is usual in the species. If 
we add to these the grand varieties known as obzlins, San- 
derianum, pendulum, Wallichianum, etc., every one aS easy 
to manage as the commonest form of D. nobile, the value of | 
this species in gardens is plainly seen. Dendrobiumis are not 
general favorites; a few, such as the above, D. fimbriatum, D. 
formosum, D. thyrsifiorum and D. Dathousianum, are popular, 
but there are dozens of first-rate garden plants in the genus 
besides these, and many of them are just as easy to manage. — 
The species in bloom now at Kew are D. Wardianum, D. 
nobile, D. speciosum, D. moniliforme, D, Ainsworthii x and D. 
formosum. 

MEXICAN L@#LIaAs.—The gayest Orchids in flower now are — 
such Lzelias as ZL. amceps in many varieties, L. albida, L. fur- 
furacea, L. Gouldiana and L. Crawshayana. Better acquaint- 
ance with these plants makes it clear that, as in the many 
forms of Cattleya labiata, which once ranked as species, as in 
the case of these Mexican Lelias, there are more species 
recognized than can be easily maintained. The link connect-— 
ing L. albida with L. anceps is the rare L. Crawshayana, called 
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a natural hybrid, but probably merely the link needed to 
unite these two extremes under one heteromorphous species. 
The same remark applies to the newer Z. Gouldiana, which 
connects ZL. autumnalis with L. furfuracea. Of course nature 
is notconcerned in making species and keeping them distinct; 
one might easily proceed from this to argue that every genus is 
merely one variable species of more or less range. We must 
believe that all the species in a genus have sprung from one, 
pretty much as all Cabbages are from Srassica oleracea and 
all Chrysanthemums from C. morifolium (Sinense). At any 
rate, the term natural hybrid fora plant with a fixed and distinct 
character seems tome lame. Talk about names merely is, 
however, an unprofitable game, for a gardener at any rate. If 
I could have my way plant names should be fewer in number 
and very much simpler than many of them are now. The 
man who saddles plants with names like Damnacanthus, Cato- 
blastus, or Swammerdamia, is guilty of something akin to 
felony. 

MIDWINTER CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—These are useful, and 
efforts are being made by the National Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety to encourage their production and culture. A paper read 
this week at a conference of this Society recommended the 
following as possessing the qualities most essential, namely, 
lateness in blooming, which must, of course, be inherent and 
not the result of special treatment; secondly, freeness of habit 
and convenience of size ; and thirdly, good, well-colored, freely 
produced flowers—Etoile du Midi, Kempfer, M. C. Hubert, 
Meg Merriles, Ralph Brocklebank, Countess of Lytton, Ceres, 
Mrs. C. Carey, Ethel, Thunberg, Boule d’Or, Moonlight, Glori- 
osum, Mrs. H. Cannell, Golden Gem, Boule de Neige, Snow- 
drop and Mdlle. Sentir. These, according to the author of 
the paper, do not begin to bloom before the beginning of 
December, and they remain in beauty at least until the middle 
of January. He also recommends the following single flow- 
ered kinds as possessing the same qualities, namely, Magenta 
King, Canariense, Brunette, Ellen Terry, Mrs. Killock, Monte 
Carlo and Gus Harris. Other late flowering kinds deserving 
of special mention are Kioto, Lord Eversley, Moonlight and 
Maggie Mitchel. The treatment recommended for these late 
flowering kinds by an excellent grower here is as follows: 
Strike the cuttings in March or April, shade in hot sunny 
weather, and half plunge the pots in ashes. Do not house 
the plants until forced to do so by frost, and when under glass 
keep them as cool as possible. If the flowers are not pushing 
fast enough a little heat may be given in December. 
W. Watson. 


London. 


Paris Letter. 


jas spite of the cloudy and disagreeable weather which has 

prevailed this winter in central and southern Europe, Tea 
Roses, Narcissus and Australian Acacias from Provence are 
sold in our streets, with Violets, also from the south, of which 
an incalculable number of little bouquets are sold at prices 
varying from two to five cents each. Forced Lilacs, Lilies-of- 
the-Valley and Snowballs are the most common flowers in the 
florists’ shops. The forced Lilacs have for many years been 
objects of considerable commercial importance in the French 
capital, and now the cultivation of Lilies-of-the-Valley becomes 
every year moreand more extensive. The beauty of the flow- 
ers, their durability and the delicacy of their perfume make 
the Lily-of-the-Valley one of the favorite flowers here. The 
roots for forcing come from Belgium. Attempts to 
force those taken from the woods have never been very suc- 
cessful, and it is found necessary, in order to obtain good 
flowers, to subject the roots to preparatory cultivation in nur- 
series. It is estimated that about 1,500,000 roots of Lily-of-the- 
Valley are now forced every season in the neighborhood of 
Paris, and that the average annual sales of the flowers amount 
to half a million of francs. 

Cyclamens, different species of Erica, the Clivias, and Chi- 
nese Primroses, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Tulips and Epiphyl- 
lums appear also in the windows of the florists. 

At the last meeting of the National Society of Horticulture, 
_M. J. Sallier, of Sceaux, exhibited a fine specimen of Luculia 
gratissima, .This superb shrub belongs to the Rubiacee. Itis 
a native of Nepaul, and therefore should be cultivated in the 
cold house. The rose-carmine flowers are extremely and deli- 
cately fragrant, and are united in great terminal corymbs. Like 
so many other plants, Luculia gratissima was fashionable at 
one time, and then its cultivation was abandoned without any 
apparent reason. The world has its caprices, but it does no 
harm to call attention from time to time to neglected plants 
often difficult to obtain, although, fortunately, they still existin 
the great botanical gardens. M. Sallier exhibited also Cyfri- 
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pedium chloroneurum, a hybrid, whose parentage is unknown. 
It has the foliage of C. venustum, and great brilliant flowers, 
looking as if they had been covered with a coat of varnish, 
and C. @uanthum, a hybrid between C. Harrisianum, crossed 
by C. insigne Maulet. The foliage of this plant is dark green. 
The peduncle is covered with black hairs, and bears a solitary 
flower, whose superior sepal is greenish white, with numerous 
violet veins, the petals and lip being vinous violet. M. Chant- 
rier, of Bayonne, exhibited seedling Chrysanthemums; M. 
Driger, a Ce@logyne, introduced directly from Burmah; Vil- 
morin & Co., an interesting variety of Calceolaria, obtained by 
crossing C. rugosa with a herbaceous species. This hybrid 
has the advantage of being a perpetual bloomer. M. Baltet 
exhibited before the Committee of Ornamental Arboriculture 
several shrubs in fruit. The most conspicuous were Cofov- 
easter tomentosa, C. Nepalensis, C. horizontalis, Crategus Car- 
riertand C. Crus-galli, Lycium Sinense, Rhodotypos kerrioides, 
Ligustrum lbota, L. vulgare and Diospyros Lotus. 

Two interesting plants have recently found their way into 
commerce here. One is the Genista Andreana, of which Croux 
& Sons, of Val d’Aulnay, near Sceaux, have purchased the 
stock. This plant was found growing wild in Normandy with 
Genista Scoparia, of which it is only a variety with red-flow- 
ered wing-petals, which make a good contrast with the bright 
yellow of the other parts of the flower. This plant was 
described and figured in August, 1886, in the Revue Horticole, 
and was exhibited in Paris last summer. The Genista Andre- 
ana isasand-loving plant, but it can be cultivated on clay soils 
ifit is grafted on the common Laburnum. The second new 
shrub is Euscaphis staphyloides, introduced into commerce by 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy. It is closely related to the Staphylea, 
which it much resembles in its general habit. It isa native of 
Japan, where it is known as Gonzui, Kitsume no tsija Cukun 
and as Daii noki. It is often cultivated in Japanese gardens, 
where it grows to a height of ten or twelve feet. The small 
greenish white flowers are produced in terminal panicles and 
are followed by a fruit which becomes scarlet at maturity and 
remains upon the plants until the beginning of winter like the 
fruits of Euonymus. According to Siebold, the inner bark 
of the roots of Euscaphis is bitter and astringent, and is used 
D. Bois. 


Paris. 


Cultural Department. 
Lelia anceps. 


pats is undoubtedly one of the very showiest Orchids in 

cultivation. It is exceedingly popular, very plentiful and 
cheap, and therefore to be met with in every collection, even 
where Orchids“are not a specialty, but where a place is 
retained for a few of the best cultivated varieties. The popu- 
larity of this species is not to be wondered at, when it is con- 
sidered how valuable its large, handsome flowers are in 
enlivening the somewhat dreary aspect which naturally pre- 
sents itself in our plant-houses during the sombre months of 
November, December and January—the season when Lelia 
anceps and its many beautiful varieties are always to be found 
in bloom. 

The typical Z. anceps is distinguished by having ovoid-fusi- 
form, more or less angled pseudo-bulbs, which are from 
three to six inches long, and closely arranged on the rhizome. 
A single oblong-lanceolate, very leathery leaf, six to eight 
inches long, is borne on the summit of each pseudo-bulb, 
whence also emerges the peduncle. This latter is one and 
a half to three feet long, having at each node a more or less 
silvery-looking, keeled and sheathing bract, the tip of which 
just passes the base of the bract above and opposite to it. 
From two to five flowers are borne on each peduncle, and these, 
if spread out, would measure between five and six inches 
across. The sepals and petals are deep rose, the former be- 
ing lanceolate-acute, the latter much broader and elliptic- 
lanceolate. A peculiar feature of the sepals—also to be 
observed in Lelia pumila—is that the upper one slants back 
without being recurved, and the two lower ones slant forward 
on each side of the lip. The side lobes of the latter organ are 
folded over the column, forming a tube. They are pale rose 
outside, creamy white inside, with interrupted lines of dark 
purple, which vanish in the magenta-purple of the recurved 
anterior portions. The middle lobe is reflexed at the tip, and 
of a deep magenta-purple, which presents a vivid contrast to 
the elevated disc, whichis of the brightestyellow and bordered 
in front with white. The column is white behind, tinged with 
green and streaked with purple, and green in front, spotted in 
the centre and lined with purple on each side. 
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There are many very fine varieties of this species. One of 
the least known and, at the same time, one of the most dis- 
tinct, is that known, as Amabilis, which first flowered at the 
beginning of last year with Messrs. Sander & Co., St. Albans. 
The sepals and petals are of the clearest white, occasionally 
Hushed with rose. The lip is tinged with yellow, and has 
a mauyve-purple blotch on the white mid-lobe, while the 
side-lobes are very 
conspicuously 
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To the now obsolete firm of Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, 
is due the introduction of Z. anceps to cultivation in 1835, and 
Messrs. Low & Co., of Clapton, were not far behind, as they 
soon afterward imported it. It is a native of Mexico, and I 
think I cannot give a better idea of its surroundings in that 
country than by quoting from Mr. Kienast-Zolly, of Zurich, 
who, writing in the Gardeners’ Chronicle in March, 1887, says: 

“During my long 
residencein Mexico 


streaked with crim- 
Some La anceps 
Barkerianaisa very 
old but rare form, 
having been intro- 
duced by Messrs. 
Low & Co. in 1837. 
The flowers are of 
a deep rose-purple 
color, with narrow 
petals and lip. The 
variety Dawsoni is 
almost universally 
acknowledged to be 
the finest form of 
this species. The 
sepals and __ petals 
are of the “purest 
white, the latter be- 
ing remarkably 
broad, and the front 
lobe of the lip has 
a blotch of magenta- 
purple in front of 
the yellow disc. ZL. 
anceps Sanderiana 
is something like 
inne, unl ws, yj 
some, preferred to 
it. It flowers very 
freely. The sepals 
and petals are pure 
white and much 
larger than in the 
ordinary L. anceps. 
The side-lobes of 
the lip are stained 
with yellow and 
streaked with dark 
purple, and the 
front- lobe has a 
magenta-purple 
blotch shading off 


into white at the 
edges. L. anceps 
Ballantineana ap- 


peared for the first 
time this year in 
Messrs. Sander’s 
nursery. Itis very 
beautitul, being re- 
markable for its 
large flowers ; the 
sepals and petals 
(the latter being 
very broad) are 
tipped with rose, 
and the front lobe 
of the lip is of a 
much darker ma- 
genta-purple than 
ALY Ge ee OMING wayaeit 
known. Veitchiana 
is a lovely variety 
with white sepals 
and petals, and a 
large mauve-purple 
blotch on the lip. 
The form Perciva- 
liana has white sepals and petals flushed with lilac. The 
side-lobes of the lip are deep rose-purple in front with darker 
purple streaks on each side of the yellow crest. In front of 
this is a white area and then the deep magenta-purple front 
lobe. There are many other forms, such as alba, vestalis, 
Hilliana, etc., but it is almost impossible to depict their beauty 
and distinctness from each other in writing. 


Fig, 15.—Picea Breweriana.—See page 63. 


I have many atime 
found plants of Z. 
anceps growing in 
my Coffee planta- 
tion in the neigh- 
borhood of Cordo- 
va, in the state of 
Vera Cruz. I al- 
ways met with them 
on the borders of 
the virgin forests, 
growing on the 
trunks of trees and 
on the very slender 
branches exposed 
to a powerful sun 
and tostrong winds, 
often also clinging 
to the rocks covered 
with the remains of 
leaves and moss 
under the same 
conditions. During 
the rainy season— 
from May to Octo- 
ber—these plants 
are daily drenched 
by the torrents of 
rain, of which they 
experience the full 
force, often for five 
consecutive hours, 
and are thoroughly 
wet throughout the 
night. About six 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing a sharp and 
fresh wind, coming 
from the highest 
peaks of the Cor- 
dilleras—many of 
which are capped 
with pe eae 
snow—begins to 
dry the plants, a 
work which the 
burning sun com- 
pletes, pitilessly 
shining onthem for 
several hours until 
the daily storm 
drenches them 
afresh. Under 
these conditions ZL. 
anceps grows with 
extraordinary vigor, 
and flowers about 
the end of October 
or November; just 
at the time when 
the new bulbs ar- 
rive at their perfect 
development. 
Some weeks after 
the rainy season is 
over the newest 
bulbs become firm 
and ripe, so as to 
prepare for a 
thorough and necessary rest, which lasts until March, when 
the new growths appear.” 

Mr. Kienast-Zolly further remarks that L. anceps is widely 
distributed along the eastern side of the Cordilleras, from 
Jalapa southward to Orizaba, where many varieties are to be 
met with, and also in some places along the Pacific coast. 

From the above remarks on this species in its natural con- 
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dition, it will not be hard to judge the kind of treatment it 
requires under culture. edie plants are generally grown in 
baskets, as more convenient for hanging up, and the compost 
used is rough peat and chopped moss mixed with crocks or 
charcoal. Of course the drainage must be good. From 
March until August or September, when the plants are grow- 
ing vigorously, they may be well watered every day almost, 
and receive as much 
light and air as pos- 
sible, but not allow- 
ing the sun to scorch 
them by means of the 
glass roof, as would 
inevitably happen on 
hot days if slight 
shading were not 
used. After this period 
the flower-spikes push 
up, but do not produce 
flowers for a month 
or two longer. - The 
supply of water must 
then be diminished 
little by little until the 
flowering season is at 
an end, which is gen- 
erally about the mid- 
dle or end of January. 
The plants should 
then enjoya thorough 
rest until growth again 
begins. The temper- 
ature in winter may 
sink as low as 50° 
Fahr. during the 
night, but may reach 
as much as 60° or 70° 
during the day. In 
the summer these 
figures will naturally 
be some degrees 
higher—especially in 
the day-time—in both 
cases. 


ohn Weathers. 
St. Albans, England. 


Chives. 

HE buibs of this 

vegetableincrease 
by offshoots, or bulb- 
lets, which multiply 
rapidly during the 
growing period. It is 
not generally cultivat- 
ed,a rather surprising 
fact when its ease of 
culture, hardiness and 
vigorous growth are 
considered. It will 
grow even in partial 
shade, and with the ex- 
ception of the Onion- 
maggot, ‘which will 
sometimes work 
among the roots, it 
has no dangerous in- 
sect enemies. It is 
perfectly hardy in all 
soils not filled with 
water. It grows ata 
low temperature, and 
hence is used for early 
salads in spring, and 
can be cut almost as 
soon as the frostis out 
of the ground. It 
responds promptly to heat and careful culture, giving a con- 
stant and rapid supply of its tender leaves, which are most 
acceptable wherever the flavor of Onion is desired. My first 
plants, a clump of perhaps fifty of the small bulbs, were di- 
vided into ten parts and set in the ground in spring. Here 
they grew rapidly, increased in size, till fall, when I had ten 
bunches as large as the one divided in spring. These re- 


Fig. 16.—A Branch of Picea Breweriana.—See page 63. 
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mained out all winter without protection, and during the sec- 
ond season made clumps of roots six inches across. In the fall 
three of the roots were lifted, with the ball of earth attached, 
and carried into the cold cellar, and here the tops disappeared 
and the roots appeared to die. In the month of February 
these roots were brought into the warmth of the greenhouse, 
and placed in the soil at a temperature of about fifty degrees 

at night and seventy 
by day. They started 
at once, and in six 
weeks trom the time 
of setting in the 
ground the tops were 
large enough for use, 
and were clipped close 
to the ground. The 
roots sent up a new 
growth, which was 
ready forcutting again 
in another six weeks. 
As soon as the sup- 
ply on the open 
ground appeared the 
cutting was stopped 
from the roots in the 
house, and when set- 
tled weather came 
these roots were again 
planted out-of-doors, 
where they againgrew 
with vigor. At the 
close of the season 
they were well estab- 
lished, and in the fall 
the roots for forcing 
were taken from those 
undisturbed the pre- 
vious year. 

The plant under 
consideration is the 
smallest member of 
the Onion family in 
cultivation. It makes 
a nice appearance, 
continuing green all 
the season, and in 
midsummer has a 
seed-stalk crowned 
with a purplish 
flower cluster, not un- 
like a Clover-head. 
The plants grow very 
evenly to’a height of 
six or eight inches. It 
rarely develops seed 
in this latitude, and 
consequently is best 
propagated from the 
roots, which bear 
transplanting well 
and grow in all soils. 
The roots grow fairly 
well in pots, and if 
plunged in the ground 
in summer and rested 
awhile in fall, can be 
grown and flowered 
in the window. 

W. A. Bull. 


West Springfield, Mass. 


Lelia albida.— This 
charming little Orchid 
will be seen in bloom 
in nearly every collec- 
tion about this time, 
andis justly valued for 
its spikes of delicately- 
tinted and fragrant flowers. It is well adapted for cut flower 
or bouquet work, and lasts a considerable time in water. JZ. 
albidais found very abundantly in the southern part of Mexico, 
generally at considerable elevations. It was introduced nearly 
sixty years since, and has always been a popular Orchid. Its 
cultural requirements have not as yet been thoroughly under- 
stood, for no matter how good and strong the imported plants 
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may be, they surely dwindle away in a few years, and fresh 

supplies have to be brought from their native habitat. The 

best success has been attained by giving them abundance of 

air and sunlight, plenty of water during growth, and rest ina 

cool, dry house. F. Goldring. 
Kenwood, N. Y. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


CYCAS REVOLUTA.—A large specimen of this Cycad has been 
in fruit in the Palm-house here for several months, and it has 
proved of much interest to visitors. Last spring a series of 
little leaves—downy and yellowish, from six to twelve inches 
in length, and altogether different from the regular leaves— 
appeared upon the crown of the plant ; and some weeks later 
the fruits appeared upon the sides of these leaves, being ar- 
ranged singly along two-thirds of their length, and leaving a 
somewhat fasciated cluster of leaflets at the top. When young, 
the fruits are hard and present the same downy appearance as 
the leaves upon which they are borne ; but with age the exte- 
rior covering becomes soft, and the fruits assume a brilliant 
vermilion hue that can be easily seen through the loose 
downy covering. In size and form they resemble a large flat- 
tened prune, with two lobes at the top. Some time ago a vis- 
itor spoke of them as tiny peaches a little deformed, and there 
is some accuracy in the comparison. Though these fruit-clad 
leaves add very materially to the appearance of this beautiful 
plant, their production has a decidedly injurious effect upon 
it, inasmuch as the development of the pleasing dark green 
leaves is thereby considerably retarded. In the ordinary course 
of events specimens that bear a crop of fruit will not assume 
their normal appearance for two or three years. As this plant 
is commonly known as the Sago Palm it is believed by many 
that the sago of commerce is obtained from it. This is an 
erroneous idea. It is true that a substance with the peculiari- 
ties of sago may be obtained from the pith in the trunk; but 
the genuine sago is a product of Metroxylon Sagu (Sagus levis 
and S. Rumphiz), an entirely distinct Palm, from the East 
Indies. 

GREVILLEA THELEMANNIANA.—The genus Grevilleaincludes 
many handsome plants, but this species is by far the most 
interesting. It is a dwarf shrub, of bushy habit and most 
graceful outline, from Australia. The branches are slender, 
though self-supporting, and thickly clad with fine, feathery 
foliage of a glaucous hue. The flowers are borne in dense 
globular clusters at the extremities of the young shoots, and, 
as the slender branches arch outward gracefully with their 
weight, the clusters, at a distance, look like huge tropical 
insects hanging from threads. The individual flowers are 
small and of a bright red color, and the long, slender pistils, 
of the same color, with conspicuous green stigmas, add con- 
siderably to the beauty of the flowers. The plant is almost 
constantly in bloom, but the flowers are produced most freely 
during winter and spring. With proper attention to soil and 
other necessities it will thrive satisfactorily in any greenhouse 
the temperature of which is not allowed to fall below forty-five 
degrees. It may be readily increased from cuttings of the 
young wood placed in a propagating frame any time during 
spring. Established plants may be cut back slightly during 
the latter part of spring, and if a shift is required it may be 
given when they commence growth again. Two parts fibrous 
peat to one of turfy loam and one of sand forms a suitable 
compost. 

MANETTIA BICOLOR.—At the present time this is one of our 
most attractive stove climbers. It is a plant seldom seen out- 
side botanical gardens, and that cannot be due to its novelty, 
for I saw it well grown on a globular trellis, in a private collec- 
tion, a dozen years ago. It can hardly be said that lack of 
merit is the cause of neglect, for it is a very showy thing when 
liberally treated. Nor are its cultural requirements so exact- 
ing that a novice in the management of stove plants may not 
attempt to grow it. As the slender twining stems rapidly 
cover a given space, it is a most useful plant for training on 
ratters, pillars or trellis work of any descriptiom. The tubular 
flowers are small, but their brilliant red and yellow colors ren- 
der them very conspicuous. They are borne in the axils of 
the leaves on the young shoots. Their production is period- 
ical, and when a crop is past the plant should be given a short 
season of rest, after which it may be pruned slightly and again 
allowed to grow and flower. If planted in a bed or border, the 
drainage should be ample, and it would be well to confine the 
roots to some extent, as members of this genus tend to the 
production of leaves at the expense of flowers, when the roots 
are allowed to ramble at will. A mixture of strong loam, 
fibrous peat, leaf mould and sand will be found satistactory. 
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Pot bound plants are benefited by an occasional watering with 
liquid manure. 

OXALIS VERSICOLOR.—This old favorite among the many 
beautiful species of Oxalis appeals for a word in its favor as 
its flowers open in the morning sunshine. It isa delicate little 
plant, with its three inches of slender stem, surmounted by 
little clusters of tenderleavesand lovely flowers. The petals are 
pure white, with the exception of a faint tinge of yellow inside, 
at the base, and a narrow but showy margin of bright crimson 
on the outer half of each. This species is usually described 
as having a corolla white inside and red outside ; but any one 
who takes the trouble to examine carefully a fully expanded 
flower will soon find this description incorrect. The flowers can- 
not be seen fully developed, however, unless the sun is shining, 
and even then the plant must be so placed that the sunlight 
falls directly upon il; otherwise the flowers will remain closed 
or ina half opened state. Perhaps the inaccurate descriptions 
are partly due to this fact. A casual glance at a folded Hower 
might give the impression that the outside of the petals is 
wholly red. But, whether the flowers are folded, half opened or 
fully expanded, they are very beautiful. Ifthe rootsare planted 
thickly over the entire surface of the soil in pots, or, better 
still, in shallow pans, the plants will form a compact mass of 
flowers and foliage. If planted sparsely they present a strag- 
gling and untidy appearance during the following season. 


Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Preparation for Bedding. 


JS the spring approaches, preparation will be in order for 
out-door decorations in the way of bedding, and many 
new plans and new plants will doubtless be considered. The 
list. of plants available for this purpose has been largely 
extended of late years, not merely by the introduction of new 
ones, but also by the discovery from year to year that various 
plants, not before used to any extent in this particular field, 
are perfectly adapted to it. For bedding, and especially for 
sub-tropical bedding, there appears to be a growing interest, 
and as a varied effect is usually sought for, a large number of 
species and varieties may be used. Of course groups of a 
single plant are often effective. There are many places where, 
for instance, a large mass of bronze-leaved Cannas or a clump 

of Arundo donax may be just the ornament needed. 

Among the old plants not otten seenis Humea elegans, a 
truly elegant plant when in good condition, and peculiarly 
effective in a sub-tropical bed, its graceful feathery-looking 
inflorescence of brownish red being very attractive, and form- 
ing quite a striking contrast with the large light green leaves, 
which are somewhat similar in character to those of Tobacco. 
Hlumea elegans is propagated from seeds, which are best sown 
in the autumn, so that the plants may attain considerable size 
before planting out, an operation which should always be 
deferred until settled warm weather, or about June Ist in 
this latitude. This plant grows well in a light, sandy soil, well 
enriched, and the young stock should not be allowed to 
become very much pot-bound at any time, else the loss of the 
lower leaves usually follows. 

Acalypha Wilkesiana (or tricolor) is also a striking plant 
when used outside in summer, growing as freely as a Coleus 
and about as easily propagated. Acalypha marginata, the 
leaves of which are quite large and showy, being brown or 
bronze in the centre and surrounded by a light colored margin, 
may be used in the same manner, and with equally good 
effect. Cuttings of these plants should be put in now, and if 
placed ina warm house they will rootinafew days. The 
Acalyphas are not fastidious as to soil, but they do well in 
good loam, to which may be added a small proportion of peat — 
if convenient, to make the soil a little more open. Last sum- 
mer I observed a large circular bed planted with Begonia sem- 
perflorens surrounded with a ring or edging of Acalypha 
Wilkesiana. The Begonias were covered with flowers and 
the contrast was decidedly pleasing. : 

A striking plant when in flower is Lastandra macrantha, its 
large bright purple flowers being most showy. It seems a 
pity that the flowers of this handsome plant should be of so 
ephemeral a character, seldom lasting for more than a day 
out-doors when the weather is bright, but still they are pro- 
duced in such profusion that the plant is seldom out of bloom 
during the summer. This plant has not been largely used for 
bedding purposes, though its adaptability was proved a num- 
ber of years ago. The idea which once prevailed, that the 
Lasiandra was essentially a stove plant, was dispelled long ago. 

If not already sown, seeds of the Abyssinian Banana (Musa 
Ensete) should be sown at once, so that the plants may be 
strong and vigorous before planting out. The Musas require 
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liberal treatment, and should not be planted out until the 
ground gets warm. It is always advisable to plant them ina 
somewhat sheltered location, for when exposed to the full 
force of the wind the foliage becomes so torn as to sadly mar 
its beauty. y 

Among the toughest of plants, both for bedding in summer 
and also for conservatory decoration in the winter, are the 
Strelitzias, the leaves being so strong in texture that they are 
seldom injured by storms. The best known variety, Strelitzia 
Regina, produces its odd-shaped and brilliantly colored flowers 
quite freely, and invariably attracts much attention, the com- 
bination of colors, bright orange and blue, being an infrequent 
one. Strelitzia augusta is a stronger grower than the preced- 
ing, and larger in all its parts, the leaves being borne on long 
petioles and having some resemblance to those of the so-called 
“Traveler's Joy” (Ravenala Madagascariensis). Both of the 
above-mentioned Strelitzias are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and may be propagated from seeds, when these are to 
be had, or by division of the plants. 

The improved Cannas of recent introduction have deservedly 
attracted much notice during the past season, and will doubt- 
less be planted in large quantities for the coming sunimer. 
The Cannas are unquestionably at the head of the list of large 
bedding plants, and when they combine, as in the above-men- 
tioned improved race of varieties, large and highly colored 
flowers with handsome foliage and comparatively dwarf habit 

g : : 
of growth, they become doubly desirable. W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg. 


Cannas as Annuals.—While Cannas for many years have 
been among the most ornamental of garden plants, the recent 
addition of the French hybrids, with their brilliant flowers, 
has added much to their value and attractiveness. Many 
named kinds with large flowers; brilliant reds of various 
shades, and yellows, some of them spotted with red, are now 
offered. But Cannas are so readily and soon to be had from 
seed that unless some special color is desired in quantity it 
seems scarcely worth while to bother with wintering old 
roots. Seeds of Crozy’s Cannas, to be had of the seedsmen, 
will produce many of the named kinds exactly and give a 
good range of colors. Now is the proper time to sow them in 
order to secure fine plants in May. 
lightly filed through the hard outer coating, which should be 
softened by soaking in tepid water for twenty-four hours, 
after which they may be sown in moist soil, and kept in brisk 
heat until germination, which soon takes place. I have had 
good success by sowing seed in a pot which was placed inside 
a larger one, this being plugged to retain moisture, and the 
space between pots being filled with sand, and all covered 
with a glass and placed on the pipes. After germination the 
plants should be potted into good soil, well supplied with 
moisture (after the roots commence to run, of course), and 
they soon make great headway. Stocky plants two feet high 
may be had in late May. I do not find this strain of Cannas to 
be dwarf, however, as under fair culture only they will grow 


to the height of five or six feet. 
Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Correspondence. 


An Example in Tree Planting. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—For some years during my connection with the Michi- 
gan Horticultural Society, forestry topics were sandwiched in 
among the other subjects upon the programmes of conven- 
tions upon the theory that the continuous success of horticul- 
ture in our state was intimately connected with the conserva- 
tion of our timber areas. The discussions seemed to be 
fraught with little good, because the papers were either looked 
upon as simply interesting or stigmatized as ‘hypothetical 
nonsense, with no foundation in practical affairs of rural life.” 
And worst of all, in the discussions the severe utilitarians 
seemed usually to have the best of it. That is, the men who 
argued from figures that more income could be derived from 
the cleared land than would furnish all the wood products the 
area of timber could produce, carried more weight than the 
tree-lovers, whose argument always touched upon a longer 
foresight, somewhat ignoring the immediate turning of a 
penny. 

I became a good deal discouraged about awakening an in- 
terest in the subject; and although I could see disastrous 
effects from the clearing away of the timber in southern Michi- 
gan, I could not convince others. 

Circumstances gave me an opportunity in 1878 to sow sev- 
eral rows in the garden west of my house with the seeds of 
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three varieties of. Maple, two of Ash, two of Elm and one of 
Alder. I also planted seedlings of Norway Spruce, Aus- 
trian Pine, Arbor-vita and European Larch in _ parallel 
rows alongside. I cultivated them, and they grew thriftily. 
In the meantime, to the westward of me for miles, the timber 
gradually disappeared, until the wind now has a sweep for a 
long distance, with nothing to break its force. It was not later 
than 1883 that neighbors began to inquire if I would sell some 
of those ornamental trees. I had none for sale, but gradually 
began thinning out the plantation and giving plants to my neigh- 
bors. Theschool-ground was planted with some of thesurplus; 
numbers found their way to the cemetery ; rows of them were 
planted along the highway. It seemed marvelous how many 
could be spared and still how many remained. The grovehas 
thickened and made a complete barrier. Many of the trees are 
twenty feet in height ; and weekly, almost daily, in the winter 
season, I hear the remark, ‘‘ What a complete protection the 
grove makes for your buildings from the force of the prevailing 
winds.” 

Shrubs and tender plants are grown under the lee of this 
grove that will not withstand the severity of the open blast. 
My coal bill is lessened, my general happiness and that of my 
friends admirably subserved. I have been enabled to con- 
tribute to the especial wants of my neighbors in a delightful 
way. Others have appreciated the argument and have fol- 
lowed my example. The logic of deeds has been more con- 


vincing than the argument of words. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ? Charles W. Garfield. 


Worms in Violet Roots. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—The report of Professor Comstock’s paper before the 
Western New York Horticultural Society upon the Clematis 
Disease has particularly interested me, for my investigations 
have led me to ascribe a part, at least, of the Violet disease to 
the same ora similar cause. Several fungi, as for example 
Ascochyta Viole, Sacc, Cercospora Viole, Sacc, and a Pero- 
nospora, have been found; but these did not account for all 
the trouble. For example, insome beds dwarfed and sickly 
plants would be found that did not show the presence of any 
fungus. Such plants, however, when pulled from the soil 
showed peculiar enlargements upon the roots, and these galls, 
when sliced and placed under the microscope, exhibited all 
stages of what seems to be a species of Heteroderma. Since 
this location of the trouble of such sickly plants in the roots 
where the Nematodes breed and rob the Violets of their vital 
juices, I have visited anumber of Violet growers, all of whom 
had the sick plants, and in every case the worms have been 
found in the roots. Other growers have been reaciied through 
the mail with a request to examine the roots of any sick plants, 
and they report the finding of the root-galls. 

It therefore seems clear that to the Clematis, as determined 
by Professor Comstock, and the Peach, Orange, and a long 
list of other cultivated plants, as worked out or reported upon 
by Dr. Neal,* of the Florida Experiment Station, and Professor 
Geo. F. Atkinson,} of the Alabama Experiment Station, the cul- 
tivated Violet must be added as a plant liable to attacks from 
these eel-worms. Thetwo large and fully illustrated bulletins, 
just at hand from the south, and the paper by Professor Com- 
stock, make it evident that there isa large field for the eco- 


nomic helminthologist. 
N. J. Experiment Station, January 31st, 1890. Byron D. Halsted. 


A Rare Buttonwood. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—Usually we expect to find our native Buttonwood-tree 
in ground which is at least damp. Much more frequently it 
is seen hanging lovingly over some stream of fresh water, or 
shading a country spring-house while the roots dip into the 
spring itself. Very rarely, however, do we see it on the tip- 
top of a high (and from all external signs), dry hill. If we 
should observe one in such a position we should expect to 
find it small for its age, and giving plain indications that the 
site was not the one best suited to its needs. 

Recently, however, in Chester County, Pennsylvania, I 
measured one, which was growing in high, dry ground, 
which was, at two feet from the ground (just below its first 
limbs), twenty-one feet and eight inches around. One limb 
was ten feet and four inches around, and another eleven feet 
and five inches. The spread of the branches was something 
over ninety feet. Its height was about eighty feet. 


*“The Root-knot Disease of the Peach, Orange, and Other Plants.” Bulletin 
No. 20, Division of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 189. 


t ‘Nematode Root-Galls,’’ December, 1889. 
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The tree is quite vigorous, and shows no signs of declining 
strength. There is near by another, probably larger, speci- 
men on lower but quite dry ‘soil. 

University of Pennsylvania. Tie T. Rothrock. 


Abraham’s Oak. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Allow me to add the following to your account of 
Abraham's Oak (vol. ii., be ize 602), which I find in Hones’ 
‘Early Day Book,” vol. i., p. 507, published in London in 
1866 : 

“We are told that this Oak was standing in the fourth cen- 
tury. Isidore affirms that when he was a child in the reign of 
the Emperor Constantine he was shown a Turpentine- “tree, 
very old, which declared its age by its bulk, as the tree under 
which Abraham dwelt; that the heathen had a sur prising ven- 
eration for it, and distinguished it by an honorable appella- 
tion. Some affirm that it “existed within the last four centuries. 

“At the dispersion of the Jews under Adrian, about the 
year 34, an incredible number of all ages and sexes were sold 
at the same price as horses i in a very famous fair called ‘the 
fair of the Turpentine-tree,’ whereupon the Jews had an ab- 
horrence for that fair. St. Jerome mentions the place where 
the Jews were sold as ‘Abraham’s Tent,’ where, he says, ‘is 
kept an annual fair very much frequented.’ This place, on 
Mamre’s fertile plain, is alleged to have been the spot where 
Abraham entertained the angels.” 

The allusion to the Turpentine-tree indicates, perhaps, some 
other tree rather than the Oak now known as Abraham’s Oak, 
possibly some leguminous tree, or perhaps the Lotus, /ardre 
Je y ges (Zi - ; 
ges Eph ages (Zizyphus Spina- Christi) ie cpr ite 
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The Annual Meeting at Rochester.—ll. 


O our report of the meeting in last week’s issue we 
add abstracts of a few more of the papers read. 
Besides these papers there were reports from each county, 
which contained practical hints of great value to fruit- 
growers. The exhibition of fruit was smaller than that of 
last year, but it contained a remarkably fine collection of 
Pears from Ellwanger & Barry, among them a group of 
Cox’s Seedlings, which have rarely been seen. These were 
all fine looking Pears and they promise to keep later than 
any of the varieties now cultivated. 


LATE EXPERIENCE WITH INSECTS INJURIOUS TO ORCHARD AND 
GARDEN. 


Dr. J. A. Lintner, State Entomologist, in treating this 
subject, said that a great impetus had been given to the 
study of economic entomology by the experimental stations, 
thirty of which have enrolled an entomologist among their 
faculty, some of them the most distinguished in the country, 
so that there is every prospect that within a few years the 
most injurious insects will be brought under control. The 
stations give opportunity to test the preventions and remedies 
under varied conditions of soil, climate, season, etc. This 
increase in the number of working entomologists and the en- 
larged fields for their research has led to the organization, 
during the year, of the Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists, whose aim is to co-operate, so that duplication may be 
avoided. 

The force pump now plays a most prominent part in opera- 
tions against insects in orchard and garden. The ease with 
which the codling moth can be controlled, and apples grown 
of full size, perfect form, rich in color and of highest flavor, 
and resistance to early decay, is sufficient proof ‘of its value; 
and by its aid we hope to defy the Plum curculio, and check 
the ravages of almost every insect feeding upon the foliage 
of trees, and a large number of those which attack the pro- 
ducts of our gardens. No orchardist or gardener can 
afford to do without a force pump. It.is costly neglect. The 
cheap and fatal spray, compared with old methods of fighting 
is as a gatling gun compared with a flint-lock musket. 

Experiments have shown that stronger mixtures of arsenical 
poison have been used than necessary, and that in no case 
need they exceed the strength of one pound of the arsenite to 
200 gallons of water. The. foliage of fruit-trees has at times 
been injured by insecticides, so that the minimum -amount of 
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arsenite should be used that will suffice for its purpose. Ex- 
periments for determining this will be a portion of the work 
for the ensuing year. It would seem that the arsenites are 
more liable to injure foliage which is advanced than when it 
first appears. If this fact is established, the mixture for later 
spraying should be weaker. Different fruit-trees are sus- 
ceptible. to the poison in different degrees. Apple and Cherry 
are least affected, Plum-trees are more susceptible, and Peach 
is most easily injured. For Plums one pound of the 
arsenite to 250 or 300 gallons of water should be used, and for 
Peaches the latter dilution is recommended. 

Water as an insecticide has been used by Mr. L. C. Howard, 
of the Entomological Division at Washington, effectively 
against the Rose-slug. Rose-bushes covered with slugs were 
treated with tobacco soap, which killed them, but stained the 
petals ; pyrethrum mixed with flour also killed, but it was ex- 
pensive ; sifted coal ashes were effective, but destroyed the 
looks of the bushes; then the garden-hose was turned on and 
a strong stream of water directed to the foliage each evening, 
and the bushes remained green and beautiful. The stream 
of water was also used against plant-lice on Currant-bushes, 
web-worms on shade-trees, and ants which built little 
mounds on the lawn and in the cracks of a brick walk; and 
best of all, it broke up the nests of the English sparrows in 
the Ivy and over the windows. Dr. Lintner has confidence 
that a coarse spray of water thrown with force will destroy 
many pests besides these. It will be efficient against the little 
white Rose-leaf-hopper; against the several species of the 
small leaf-hopper which intests the Grape-vine ; as well as all 
plant-lice which can be directly reached. Rain-storms arrest 
attacks of the Apple-tree aphis and the Hop-vine aphis. If 
these insects can be knocked by a jet of water from their food 
plant while their beak is inserted into it they will die if the 
smallest portion of the tip of the beak is left behind in the plant. 

The recent working out of the life-history of the Rose- 
bug at Washington may, when published, aid in the opera- 
tions againste it; but Dr. Lintner has long thought that 
the most successful means of contending with this pest 
is to be found in the study of its breeding-grounds. It is a 
local insect, appearing suddenly in immense numbers and in 
particular localities, and there is therefore reason to believe 
that it has its particular breeding-grounds. A lady in 
Virginia states that year after year the Rose-bugs come in 
myriads from a brush-covered swampy bit of sand that is 
always wet and was once in a bed of a river now flowing in 
another channel. They are true to their date of appearance 
each year, true also to their line of flight, which she has 
mapped out. They move ina body five.hundred feet broad 
up the old river bed as far as a point indicated on the map. 
The second day they rise higher in continued flight, spreading 
somewhat and anaes certain points beyond, and their pro- 
gress for two or three days thereafter can be almost certainly 
predicted. If more data of this sort could be gathered we 
might learn something of the breeding grounds of this insect. 

In June, 1888, Mr. Barry’s newly set Pear-trees were attacked 
by an enemy which was found with one end _ inserted 
into the fruit. The depredator was the larva of a small 
tineid moth of the group known as case-bearers, from the 
small case which they construct for their covering while 
in the caterpillar stage. The case is never deserted by the 
larva, but is carried about upon its body, and fromit the 
head ‘is thrust out to feed, and in this instance the head and 
front segments are buried into the fruit, the case projecting 
and appearing as if a bit of small twig had been stuck into the 
pear. Specimens of the fruit show that the caterpillar bores 
a hole of about the diameter of its body, that of an ordinary 
pin, to the depth that it can protrude from its case ; withdraw- 
ing, it removes a space, and again burrows until many holes 
were drilled into each pear. One pear of halfan inch in diam- 
eter showed forty-four borings. Of course this means destruc- 
tion to the fruit, which becomes as it grows gnarled and unfit 
for use. Detection of this attack explains the cause of much 
unsightliness and deformity in apples and pears which, from 
the different character presented ata later stage, had been a 
perplexing mystery, and no one had been able to refer it to 
any known insect. A month later some Duchess pears from 
another part of the state showed a defect which Dr. Lintner at 
once recognized as caused by this insect. It is probable that 
this attack will be widespread and the cause of injury can now 
be traced. Ifthe insect appears in injurious numbers it can 
be destroyed by spraying with an arsenite soon after the set- 
ting of the young fruit. 

Dr. Lintner gave some interesting facts relating to the pear- 
blight beetle, anew enemy of Quince- blossoms, the Peach- 
bark burrower, the Cherry-tree slug and many other pests 
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which have made themselves conspicuously disagreeable 
during the year, and gave also the cheering information that a 
large plant-insect, identified as a Podisus, had been found 
preying upon the Currant-worm, a fact which encourages 
the hope that this annoying pest may be more easily con- 
trolled. 

TESTING VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 

Mr. C. E. Hunn, of the Geneva Experiment Station, gave 
an interesting account of the work in this direction under 
his charge, and the conditions under which new varieties were 
received from originators, protected from rival growers and 
finally reported upon. The paper concluded with the state- 
ment that there were now under comparative trial at the 
Geneva Experiment Station the following varieties of fryits : 
300 varieties of Apples, 120 of Pears, 97 of Plums, 53 of Cher- 
ries, 151 of Grapes, 98 of Strawberries, 57 of Raspberries, 24 of 
Blackberries, 24 of Currants, 16 of Gooseberries. These are 
reported on as they come into bearing, with as full a descrip- 
tion as possible. 

Of the Strawberries tested at the station in the season of 
1889, the following were found promising: Burt’s Seedling, a 
good substitute for Wilson; Bomba, Crawford, Daisy, En- 
hance, Farnsworth, Hoffman, Haviland, Ivanhoe, Middle- 
field, Augur’s No. 70 and Warfield. 

For market the following are commended: Haviland and 
Hoffman, early ; Daisy and Burt's Seedling, medium ; Bubach 
and Crawford, late. 

For the kitchen-garden the following are promising: Bomba 
and Haviland, early ; Ivanhoe, medium ; Farnsworth and Mid- 
dlefield, late. 

There were fruited on the station grounds the past season 
1,000 seedlings, many of them crosses. In the study of them 
many interesting facts have been obtained, among which 
are the following in regard to pollen bearing blossoms: Of 
forty-six seedlings from: Wilson all had perfect blossoms; 
of seventy-four seedlings from Daniel Boon, forty were per- 
fect and thirty-four were pistillate; of fifty from Crescent, eleven 
were perfect and thirty-nine were pistillate; of forty from 
Sharpless, thirty-nine were perfect and one: was pistillate ; of 
forty from Old Iron Clad, thirty-seven were perfect and three 
were pistillate ; of sixty-five from Crescent, crossed with Len- 
nig’s White, thirty-five were perfect and thirty were pistillate ; 
of thirty-four from Crescent, crossed with Sharpless, nine were 
perfect and twenty-five were pistillate. 

While the chance seedlings afford a lesson in variation, it is 
the crosses that should be studied. It would naturally seem 
that a variety as vigorous and well supplied with pollen as the 
Sharpless would be more potent to carry its pollen bearing 
quality than one of the habit of Lennig’s White; but the con- 
trary is the case in this instance, and the contrast seems too 
sharp to be merely chance. If this potency continues to hold 
good through other tests, it will be a great benefit to the ex- 
perimenter in perfecting any pistillate variety, as in the case 
of a very late pistillate kind, of rank growth, vigorous habits 
and free blooming qualities, but blooming after all the pollen 
bearing varieties have passed out of flower. If we can be sure 
of a perfect variety of weaker growth, but potent to carry its 
pollen, it will be one step toward accomplishing our ends. 


THE PLANTING OF SCHOOL-GROUNDS. 

A paper on this subject by Mr. John J. Thomas began by 
assuming that if attractive surroundings in a home are 
better than those which are repulsive, certainly it is better that 
children should live under the influence of surroundings that 
are orderly and pleasant than among those that are rude and 
debasing. There are 5,000,000 children of school age in the 
country, and it should be a matter of concern to know the 
character of the place in which they spend a large portion of 
five days at least of every week ata period of life when theyare 
most susceptible to all impressions. It certainly is better that 
the school-house and grounds should be attractive rather than 
' unrefined and comfortless. Andyet there are many school- 
houses whose appearance and arrangements are calculated to 
give lessons in anything else than in order and tidiness and 
beauty. Mr. Thomas spoke of a region through which he once 
drove where he passed two farms with brick barns which cost 
from $6,000 to $8,000 each, and within a mile of these, on a side 
road, was the school-house which the children of the owners of 
these barns attended. The building had originally cost, say 
$400, including the rail-fence which surrounded it. It had 
never been painted. There were no shade-trees about it. It 
stood bare and comfortless, and the only comely thing on the 
premises was a neatly dressed school-mistress, seen through 
the window. Now, suppose these men, who were willing to 
spend thousands of dollars on buildings in which their ani- 
mals were housed, had been willing to pay a little attention to 
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the ornamentation of the grounds where their children were 
receiving instruction, is it not to be presumed that the influ- 
ence of a pleasant shrub-bordered Jawn and some well kept 
shade-trees would have helped in the formation of proper 
habits of thought and a proper recognition of what is lovely 
in nature and in art? The decoration of school-grounds can be 
made at a trifling expense. The ground in the beginning 
should be thoroughly broken and harrowed and then seeded 
to grass. Itshould be planted with some native shrubs and 
trees, and the boys and girls should be made to feel an inter- 
est in maintaining it. The play-ground proper may be in the 
rear of the building, and if the students are furnished with a 
cheap mower they will take pride in keeping the lawn in front 
well clipped and tidy. Besides this, if our native trees—Hick- 
ories, Oaks, Birches and Pines—are planted in groups, many 
interesting lessons in botany can be drawn from them by a 
skillful instructor. Flower-beds should be used with caution, 
but when children are properly interested they can be intro- 
duced to advantage, and it is certain that the influence of such 
a pleasant ground will do something toward improving and 
elevating taste and character. 

In the discussion which followed it was objected that boys 
take the greatest delight in destroying everything that is planted 
in school-grounds. On the other hand, several members 
related their experience to prove that the interest of the chil- 
dren themselves can be enlisted, and then the danger of de- 
struction is small. One speaker stated that he had planted 
the grounds of the schoo! in his district three successive 
times, and the trees were always destroyed; but on the fourth 
occasion he invited the pupils to his nursery to dig up the 
trees for themselves. He accompanied them and directed the 
planting, which was also done by them with some little cere- 
mony, including music, speaking and a pleasant collation. 
The result was that the whole school has entered heartily into 
the garden project, and has added flowers and shrubs, which 
they are watching with the utmost care. 


The May frost, which did so much damage to fruit crops last 
year, did less injury to pears than to any other kind of fruit, 


There never has been a glut in the market of first-class 
fruit. When carefully graded, the first quality always finds 
sale. It is the mixture of inferior fruit and fruit improperly 
prepared for market which brings down prices. i 


The area of land devoted to the cultivation of the Grape is 
rapidly increasing in Chautauqua County, and the so-called 
“Vineyard District,” which extends for forty miles alone the 
south-east shore of Lake Erie, willsoon be entirely given up 
to this industry. Last year 360 acres were devoted to the 
propagation of the vine, and more than 10,000,000 cuttings 
were rooted. 


Professor Caldwell, in speaking of the effect of fertilizers, 
cited an instance where wines of a particularly rich bouquet 
where made from grapes in a district whose soil was pecu- 
liarly rich in phosphate. A long treatment of phosphatic fer- 
tilizers was given by an experimenter to certain other lands 
where this element was less abundant, and, after thirty years, 
the peculiar bouquet appeared also in the wine produced from 
the latter district. 


A letter was read from the venerable Lewis F. Allen, who is 
more than ninety years old and who settled in Buffalo when it 
was a village. Sixty years ago Plum-trees were found every- 
where and were abundantly productive. Neither the curculio 
nor the Black Knot had then been heard of. Along the Canada 
shores of the Niagara River were Peach-trees ten inches in 
diameter and forty years old. The new-comers, encouraged 
by these indications, planted many Peach orchards on Grand 
Island and the neighboring shores, which were very profitable 
foratime. Thirty years later, however, the yellows came, 
and hardly a single tree is now living. 

In the course of an address on the Fruit Evaporating indus- 
try, Mr. Michael Doyle gave some interesting facts concerning 
‘‘chopped apples,” a dried product from inferior fruit and ma- 
terial left after the preparation of the best quality of evaporated 
fruit. The export trade in this product had increased from 
small orders in 1880 to 11,000,000 pounds in 1888, and 20,000,000 
pounds could have been sold in 1889. Cider was said to bea 
staple drink in northern France, and 276,000,000 gallons were 
consumed there annually. The chopped apples taken from 
here, and largely used for conversion into cider, are thoroughly 
dried, and are preferred to the home growth, being better 
preserved and of finer flavor. There now appears room for 
all we are able to export, although the Apple crop in France 
was valued last year at $19,000,000—which seems like an 
enormous product for a single fruit. 
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In the report from Ontario County the following varieties— 
some of them new and some old ones which had not been 
generally planted in that region—were named as very desir- 
able or promising: Of Apples, Longfield, Milding, Sutton’s 
Beauty and Hubbardson’s Nonesuch. Of Pears, Vermont 
Beauty is one of the very finest. Of Plums, French Damson, 
Field, Stanton, Prince of Wales, Middlebury, Peters’ Yellow 
Gage—one of the very best of its color, The Czar—the best 
early, Diamond—a first-rate purple. | Of sour Cherries, Mont- 
morenci and English Morello. Of Early Peaches, Horton’s 
Rivers, a seedling of Early Rivers, a most valuable introduc- 
tion, and Hurd’s Surprise. Of Apricots, a variety named 
Harris ripened in July. Of new Grapes, Geneva, a white seed- 
ling, seems worthy of trial. _Of Currants, Fay, Moore's Ruby 
—the best flavored Cherry Currant yet produced. Of Black- 
berries, Early Barnard trom Wisconsin the hardiest and 
best flavored. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


Botanical Magazine, January : 

HELIAMPHORA NUTANS, Z. 7093; the remarkable South 
American representative of the North American Pitcher- 
plants, discovered half a century ago by the brothers Schom- 
burgk in marshy savannahs near the base of Rossima, in 
British Guiana. It differs from the Sarracenias by its four to 
six parted perianth, three to five-flowered scape, uni-bracteal 
flowers, minute stigma, and by the small rudimentary lid of 
the pitchers. ‘Viewing their relations,” Sir Joseph Hooker, 
the editor, remarks, ‘‘ between these three genera to one 
another, the question naturally arises whether to regard 
Heliamphora as a degraded, or an:ancestral member of the 
order. I incline to the latter view, though it points to the sur- 
mise that the order originated in a region now separated by 
upward of 2,000 miles from that inhabited by one of its other 
members in so far as their distribution is known.” Heliam- 
phora was rediscovered by the Orchid-collector, Burke, who 
brought plants to the Veitch Nursery in 1881. The illustration 
is from a plant which flowered at Chelsea in June of last year. 

PLEUROTHALLIS ORNATA, Z. 7094; a minute Mexican Orchid of 
botanical interest only. 

PROTEA NANA, ¢. 7095. 

ROSA BERBERIFOLIA, ¢. 7096; the simple-leaved Rose of Per- 
sia and western Turkestan, a charming species with small yel- 
low flowers, and morphologically of the greatest interest on 
account of its peculiar leaves, whose stipules Dr. Masters has 
recently shown are suppressed, although potentially present ; 
and therefore possibly to be developed in vigorous culti- 
vated specimens. Rosa berberifolia, long considered difficult 
or impossible to cultivate, is now well established under glass 
at Kew. 

IRIS BOISSIERI, ¢. 7097 ; a new bulbous species known only 
on a single mountain in Portugal. It belongs to the true 
Xipheons (the English and Spanish Irises of gardens), and its 
nearest realtive is the Spanish /. fzlifolia. It differs, however, 
from its congeners in haying a rudimentary band down the 
keel of the lower part of the outer segments, but for garden 
purposes it is hardly distinct enough in habit or in the form or 
coloring of the flowers to attract much attention. 

SOBRALIA XANTHOLEUCA, Revue Horticole, January Ist. 


Notes. 
In Germany, young Spruces sold for Christmas-trees are 


often dusted over with fine shavings and a “ brilliant” powder 
to imitate snow. 


Small Ferns still occupy a prominent, place in dinner-table 
arrangements, though the list of varieties used in quantity is 
quite short, Adiantum cuneatum as usual taking the lead. 


An English correspondent notes with some satisfaction that 
the list of new Orchids for the year just past shows that the 
custom of giving hybrids Latin specific names is on the wane. 


The Executive Comittee of the Association of American 
Cemetery Superintendents have issued a circular calling upon 
the members to suggest at once desirable subjects for discus- 
sion at the meeting which is to be held in Boston next summer 
at the same time with the convention of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society celebrated its sixty- 
first anniversary, on the 21st of January, by a large meeting of 
its members, together with many delegates from sister socie- 
ties. Mr. George W. Childs, the newly elected President, took 
the chair for the first time in the hall that had been elabo- 
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rately decorated for the occasion. There was also an exhibi- 
tion of remarkably rare and choice flowers. 


The Revue Horticole calls attention to the fact that the 
name of the introducer of the Chrysanthemum into Europe 
is correctly written Pierre Blancard, and not Blanchard 
or Blanchart, as the name is sometimes written. Blancard 
was a sea-captain who made several voyages to Japan, and it 
was on his return from one of these voyages that he brought 
back to Europe the parents of many of the present race of 
cultivated Chrysanthemums. 


The use of potted evergreens, such as Retinosporas, Arbor- 
vitaes and plants of similar character for house decoration, is 
on the increase, and some of our florists report ready sale for 
such plants in six and eight-inch pots. Many of these plants 
are lifted from the open ground in the fall and after being 
potted are placed in a cold house or frame until needed. 
They are useful decorations on account of their lasting qual- 
ities when exposed in draughty halls and similar locations, 
though they are too often arranged so as to give a rather 
formal effect. 


M. André, ina recent issue of the Revue Horticole, mentions 
the fact that the finest specimen of the weeping Seguola gigan- 
tea, one of the most interesting and remarkable of all conifers 
of abnormal growth, exists in the garden of M. Allard, at the 
Maulevrier, near Angers. It is about twenty-two feet high. The 
weeping Sequoia forms a slender, tapering column, the long 
pendent branches almost clinging to the main stem. This 
variety originated in France a few years ago, and among 
introductions of comparatively recent years no conifer 
showed at the Exposition in Paris last year created more 
admiration. M. Allard’s collection of conifers, of Hollies and 
of Oaks, although notlong established is one of the most inter- 
esting in Europe. It contains five specimens of the form of 
Abies concolor, peculiar to the mountains of Colorado, which 
cannot be equaled, perhaps, in Europe, in size, and particu- 
Jarly in the deep blue color of their foliage. 

The meeting of the New York State Forestry Association, 
at Columbia College, on Saturday, February ist, was called to 
order by Professor E. B. Southwick, the Secretary. Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Hall, of Brooklyn, presided as temporary Chairman, 
until the arrival of General Egbert L. Viele, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. Hon. Warren Higley explained the object of the 
meeting. Letters from Hon. Seth Low, Edward M. Shepard and 
B. E. Fernow were read, and briefaddresses were made by Judge 
Higley, Dr. Hall, Professor Daniel S. Martin, Dr. N. Jarchow, 
William: Potts and J. B. Harrison. Mr. Morris K. Jesup, Gen- 
eral Viele and Judge Higley were chosen as a committee to 
memorialize the Legislature in favor of efficient legislation for 
the preservation of the Adirondack Forests. General Viele, 
Professors Martin and Southwick, Mr. Potts and Mr. Harrison 
were appointed a committee to report to the next meeting 
amendments to the constitutions and nominations for perma- 
nent officers. The meeting adjourned to meet at three P.M. 
on Monday, February toth, at Columbia College. The purpose 
is to complete the reorganization of the Association, and at 
once to enter upon active work for the promotion of suitable 
forestry legislation and the development of public interest in 
rational and practical methods of forest management. 


The distinguished French botanist, Ernest Cosson, died in 
Paris on the last day: of last year in his sixty-ninth year. Dr. 
Cosson published, in 1845, in connection with Germain de 
Saint Pierre, a classical and much esteemed Flora of the 
suburbs of Paris, of which three editions have appeared. 
M. Cosson was appointed, in 1851, Botanist to the Commission 
for the Exploration of the French Possessions in Africa; and 
the African flora has almost exclusively occupied his attention 
from that time until the day of his death. The seven years 
between 1852 and 1859 were largely devoted by him to exam- 
ining in the field the vegetation of northern Africa, which he 
has since described in numerous important papers and 
memoirs. His great work, an illustrated Flora of Algeria, too 
long delayed by frequent arduous journeys in pursuit of addi- 
tional information, remains, unfortunately, unfinished. M. 
Cosson was a man of independent means, which he devoted, 
like Bentham in England and the De Candolles and Boissier 
in Switzerland, to advancing the science of botany. His her- 
barium, unsurpassed in Algerian plants, was constantly en- 
riched by aquisitions purchased from collectors in all parts of 
the world; while his botanical library had become one of the 
most valuable in the possession of an individual. This library 
and his herbarium M. Cosson placed always at the disposition 
of botanists, French and foreign, and many Americans remem- 
ber with gratitude his kindness and the hospitality of his house 
in the Rue Boétie. 
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Forest Questions Before Congress. 


N January 20th President Harrison transmitted to the 
Senate and House of Representatives a memorial 
from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, relating to the preservation of forests upon the 
public domain, accompanying it with a message earnestly 
recommending that adequate legislation be provided to ar- 
rest the rapid and needless destruction of our great forest 
areas. 

The memorial recalls the fact that the first national legis- 
lation which recognized the value of the country’s forests 
and the necessity of throwing about them some protection, 
grew out of the presentation of the subject to Congress by 
a committee of this Association. ‘This presentation led to 
the appointment, in 1877, of an agent, and later to the 
establishment of a Forestry Division in the Department of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of gathering and making 
accessible such information as might educate people to a 
proper conception of the value and significance of a forest- 
cover in the economic life of the nation. Twelve years 
have passed, and sufficient knowledge of our forest condi- 
tions, and of their helpful relation to cultural, climatic and 
economic conditions has been gained to demonstrate that 
further action by the general government is indispensable 
if these beneficent influences are to continue. 

The Association, at its last meeting, resolved that im- 
mediate action ought to be taken for the establishment of a 
proper administration of the timber lands remaining in the 
hands of the governments of the United States and Canada, 
to insure the perpetuity of the forest-cover on the western 
mountain ranges, and this memorial is presented by a 
committee appointed under that resolution. It represents 
that the action asked for relates only to the forest-lands 


which are the property of the nation, and that the present 


administration of this property is plainly unsatisfactory, and 
must be speedily changed if far-reaching injury is to be 
prevented. It is insisted upon that the “relations of the 
mountain forests to the agricultural regions in the plains 
are more important than the materials which they now 
furnish to settlers and miners, and it is urged that the Gov- 
ernment alone can rightly administer this property. We 
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may add that in the enforcement of these positions it is 
sharply argued that a government which feels compelled 
to face the problem of irrigation for the agricultural develop- 
ment of part of its domain can hardly solve the water 
question without paying proper heed to the forest 
question. 

In view of these facts the memorialists recommend the 
appointment of a joint committee of the two Houses of 
Congress, to consider the need of legislation for the public 
forest domain—legislation looking toward the appointment 
of a commission of competent men, salaried and employed 
for this service alone, to investigate the necessity of pre- 
serving certain parts of the present public forest-area, 
for the maintenance of favorable water conditions, and to 
devise a practical plan for the permanent administration 
of such parts of it as it shall appear desirable to retain 
under government control. 

The memorial further recommends that pending such 
investigation all timber lands now owned by the United 
States be withdrawn from sale, and provision be made to 
protect these lands from theft and from ravages by fire, 
and to supply ina rational manner the local needs for 
wood and lumber, until a permanent system of forest- 
administration shall have been organized and put in opera- 


tion. 


The Minerican Forestry Association has also presented a 
memorial to Congress, which admirably and concisely sets 
forth the need of action and the reasons for it. It points out 
that while the immediate withdrawal of the public forest- 
lands from sale and entry is absolutely essential, as a first 
step toward their preservation as forests, it will not of itself 
secure this end. ‘The destructive fires and extensive thefts 
will go on as before. Still less will the mere reservation of 
these lands’ from sale enable the people to utilize the tim- 
ber properly. The forest lands must be administered, pro- 
tected from fire, and the timber cut only when ripe, and 
with a view to a constant new growth. Some portion of 
the army can be temporarily employed to guard these lands 
until a practical system of administration, a common-sense 
application of scientific knowledge, and of the results of 
the experience of other nations to the needs of the place 
and time, can be established. This memorial, a strong 
and temperate document, is accompanied by a bill provid- 
ing for the withdrawal of the public forest-lands from sur- 
vey, sale, entry or disposal under existing laws, and for 
the guardianship of the army over them while this tem- 
porary act remains in force. ‘The bill also provides for the 
appointment of a Commission to examine the forest-lands 
of the public domain so as to determine what portions 
should be kept permanently in forest, and, on or before the 
opening of the second session ot this Congress, to report 
full a plan for the proper management of the forest-lands 
belonging to the nation. 

It is our belief that the statements in both these memo- 
rials are true, absolutely and beyond question, and that 
they do not exaggerate the evils which are sure to visit the 
country if the destruction of our forests is not speedily 
arrested. It is gratifying to know that these petitions are 
urged upon Congress by men of such attainment and posi- 
tion as Professors Mendenhall, Hilgard and Bessey, William 
Saunders, of Canada, and B. E. Fernow, who present the 
memorial of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; while that of the American Forestry 
Association is signed by Governor Beaver, Herbert Welsh 
and C. C. Binney, of Pennsylvania; Abbot Kinney, of Cali- 
fornia ; Edgar T. Ensign, of Colorado; and Judge Higley, 
of New York. The President of the United States, in his 
message, has followed the example of more than one of 
his predecessors in recommending prompt action in this 
matter, and it remains to be seen whether Congress will 
listen to these entreaties. France has no surplus to expend 
for any public improvement which does not yield positive 
and tangible benefit, but France has spent $50,000,000 
already to cure the ruin wrought by deforestation, and will 
spend as much more. Italy is poor, but she is appropri- 
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ating money to re-clothe a million acres of land which has 
been stripped of forests. Austria has 800 torrents to hold 
in check, and Prussia every year buys up waste lands for 
the purpose of reforesting them. What thoughtful men in 
this country are asking is not the outlay of millions, but the 
use of ordinary foresight to make such outlay unnecessary. 
They only ask that the most efficient agents of forest 
destruction be restrained for a season, until some persons 
who are competent can tell us what we really have, and 
how much of that must be preserved to save us from reme- 
diless disaster. A refusal on the part of Congress to give 
heed to this appeal, which is repeated year after year with 
increasing earnestness and urgency, would be little less 
than criminal. 


The portrait of a remarkable Walnut-tree found growing 
by Professor Rothrock at Lower Brandon, on the lower 
James River, in Virginia, is published in the January issue of 
forest Leaves. Professor Rothrock describes it as “a gigantic 
spreading tree, which towers higher and spreads over a 
wider area than any of its associates. This is always 
plainly visible, but particularly so when winter has 
stripped the leaves and allowed the branches to stand out 
on the background of a cold sky.” No one knows when 
the tree was planted, and nothing is known of its origin. 
The remarkable thing about it is, that in bark and in 
foliage this tree is almost identical with common forms of 
the so-called English Walnut (/uglans regia), while the 
nuts, which havea thick, rough and deeply furrowed endo- 
carp or shell, and thick cell-walls, are not distinguishable 
from some forms of the nut of the Black Walnut; and the 
tree thus presents every appearance of being a hybrid be- 
tween the American and the old-world Walnuts. The 
Walnut-tree cut last year on the grounds of the late Ben 
Perley Poor, near Newburyport, Massachusetts, mentioned 
on page 14 of vol. ii. of this journal, had the same pecu- 
liarities as the James River tree, and one of the stories told 
about the Newburyport Walnut was that it came originally 
from Virginia. There is another specimen of the same tree 
growing in the grounds of the EpiscopalSchool of Harvard 
University, in Cambridge, of whose origin no one knows 
anything. ‘The presence of American blood in these trees 
is shown not only in the nut, but in the fact that the New- 
buryport tree and the Cambridge tree are both perfectly 
hardy, and have grown to a large size, while the English 
Walnut in Massachusetts is precariously hardy, and, when 
it grows at all, never attains to any great size. We hope 
to publish a figure of the foliage and fruit of this interesting 
tree, but before doing so it is desirable to obtain as much 
information of its origin and of other individuals which 
may be growing in Virginia as it is possible to acquire. It 
is in the hope that some of our readers may be able to 
throw some further light upon the subject that this prelimi- 
nary note is now printed. 


Entrance to the Pére-Lachaise Cemetery, Paris. 


OP eiae8 are nineteen cemeteries in Paris, thirteen in the city 
proper and six in the suburbs. In the former the ground 
is granted in perpetuity, in the latter for a stipulated period 
only. The largest and most famous of allis the Eastern Cem- 
etery, more commonly called « Pére-Lachaise.” It is not so 
ancient as is usually believed, having been laid out in 1804 
under the direction of the architect Brogniart. The principal 
entrance, shown in our illustration on page 79, is a model of 
what such a construction should be—dignified, yet not obtru- 
sive or showy, appropriately massive and severe, yet not 
gloomy-looking, and expressing its function in the emblems 
chosen for its decoration as well as in its general effect. Ac- 
cording to French writers the aspect of the cemetery itself ‘is 
not in the least lugubrious,” and they are certainly right in 
saying that the ‘‘ majority of visitors consider it rather a prome- 
nade than a funereal spot.’ Nevertheless, to trans-Atlantic 
eyes it seems lugubrious enough by contrast with the open, 
park-like and cheerful look of even those American ceme- 
teries which we think most sadly overcrowded. As can be 
divined from our picture, its alleys are thickly lined with 
tombs, many of them large and very ornate, and, though trees 
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grow in abundance, there is little room for grass and none for 
the attainment of those open landscape effects which Americans 
think most desirableinacemetery. Near the entrance the wall 
includes but a small space on the right hand, encumbered by 
various official buildings. But a little further on it bends 
sharply to the right and the corner thus formed is the Hebrew 
portion of the burial-ground. From the entrance there is a 
considerable ascent to a point occupied by the chapel, and 
thence the hill slopes toward the east and the newer part of 
the enclosure. This part is laid out in rectangular divisions, 
but in the older portions the alleys are winding, and, as they 
meet, form various open spots which relieve the general 
monotony of close-grouped memorials. 


The Art of Gardening—An Historical Sketch. 
XVIT.—Ancient India. 


Vf ae luxuriant imagination of the ancient Hindu expressed 

itself in architectural forms which, while they lacked the 
purity of Greek and the intellectual suggestion of medieval 
European types, have a brilliant, gorgeous beauty that harmo- 
nizes well with their semi-tropical surroundings. None of the 
Hindu remains antedate the time when stone replaced wood as 
the material of construction, and this seems not to have been 
ealier than the third century, B.C. But tastes and customs are 
peculiarly persistent in the East, and from their witness we 
can understand the role that gardening played in India in very 
ancient times.* 

The simplest type of an old Indian garden was the enclosed 
court intimately connected with temple or habitation. The 
great Buddhist monasteries, where thousands of persons 
sometimes dwelt, were composed of an immense number of 
apartments surrounding open courts, and remains of their 
groves and huge water-basins may still be traced. A plan 
of a temple at Ramisseram, in the south of India, published by 
Fergusson,+ shows a succession of enormous colonnades, 700 
feet in length, encircling the main buildings and encircled 
themselves on two sides by a wide expanse of formally 
planted garden, all together being surrounded by a wall twenty 
feetin height. And everywhere we read of temple-enclosures 
filled with smaller temples, tanks, garden-plots, colonnades 
and fountains. 

In such places as these the gardens were features in a great 
architectural whole; but there are others where the buildings 
were but features in the landscape. Here again, however, a 
true regard was paid to unity of effect. In nocountry,itmay be 
said with especial emphasis, has the art of combining architec- 
tural forms with sheets of water been so perfectly understood. 
Both the value of the mere cool aspect of water in so hot a cli- 
mate and the custom of frequent ablutions made it desirable 
that many buildings should stand near every lake and stream. 
Here temples, colonnades, terraces, kiosks and wide stairways 
for bathing purposes are harmoniously grouped together and 
beautifully composed against backgrounds of thick groves or 
sloping hillsides. One of the palaces of Chittore, writes Fer- 
gusson (which were built in the fifteenth century, but by a 
prince of one of the old dynasties, and may be accepted, there- 
fore, as representing an art of far earlier origin), “stands on 
the verge of an extensive lake surrounded by hills of great 
beauty of outline; and in the lake are two island palaces . . 
which are more beautiful of their class than any I know else- 
where. It would be difficult to find any scene where art and 
nature are so happily blended together and produce so fairy- 
like an effect.” Studying the pictures of Chittore and of many 
similar places, we realize that chance—the mere accident of a 
beautiful natural landscape—had little to do with the charm of 
the general result. Temple and palace were not left in isola- 
tion amid untouched natural surroundings. Platforms, ter- 
races, Stairways, walls and gateways formed the transition 
from one to the other; each adjunct was considered not only 
for its intrinsic beauty, but for its value as a feature in the gen- 
eral picture, and prospect as well as aspect was considered. 
The great palace at Oodeypur, for example, which lies in a 
district not overrun by Mahometan influence, ‘“‘covers the 
entire crest of a hill, the base of which is washed by the blue 
waters of Lake Peshola; and this crest being insufficient for 
the full consummation of the architect’s design, an immense 
terrace had been carried out on a level with it, and supported 
by three massive tiers of arched vaults.”{ The palace, as 
usual, consists of a multitude of different buildings and court- 
yards, and the whole is so arranged as to resemble ‘‘a vast 


* There are no books to help out the witness of art. 
rich in many directions, includes no historical works. 


t “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture.” 
# “India, Picterial and Descriptive.” 
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hanging garden. . . . A sparkling fountain is the central point 
from which avenues paved with white marble radiate in all 
directions, and rills of shining water flow in narrow channels 
until lost in the shade of Orange and Pomegranate-trees. .. . 
A marble gallery encircles this enchanting spot,” whence the 
view embraces the whole valley; and ‘terraced gardens, 
crowded with summer-houses, pavilions and fountains, lead 
down to the lake, the shores of which are lined with fairv-like 
structures. . . . The arched roof of one of these . . . rests 
on a thousand slender columns, and all around it is woven a 
woof of shimmering, rainbow-tinted mist by the leaping waters 
of numerous fountains.” 

Formal flower-beds have always been a conspicuous feature 
in Hindu gardening, and have shown that keen sense for 
harmony as well as brilliancy in tint which distinguishes the 
race in all its artistic endeavors. Indeed, dwellers in a north- 
ern clime can hardly picture the gorgeous beauty of Indian 
color, produced by a combination of architectural and 
natural elements under the vivid blue of a southern sly. 

Communication between China and India always existed 
to a certain extent; but the general trend of influence was 
eastward, not westward. The Chinese got much from the 
Hindus, but how much these may have received in return 
is far harder to decide. On the other hand, we know that 
ancient India was vitally affected by Persian ideas. The old 


Achemenid dynasty ruled to the Indus or beyond ; Alexander's © 


expedition influenced at least the outskirts of the peninsula ; 
and the later Bactrian, Parthian, Seleucid and Sassanid dynas- 
ties followed up the work. Many elements of Persian origin 
can be found in Hindu architecture, and, as architecture has 
been affected, so has also been, in all parts of the world, the 
art of gardening. When Quintus Curtius writes of an Indian 
king it sounds like a description of some royal Persian: ‘“ His 
principal existence is hunting ; amidst the vows and songs of 
his concubines he shoots animals which have been confined 
in a park.” 

On the whole, however, a distinctly national taste was doubt- 
less expressed in the gardens of ancient India, for, despite all 
their borrowed details, such was the case with its buildings. 
The strong feeling for the picturesque and fantastic which is 
revealed by Hindu architecture as well as poetry had no 
parallel, as far as we can discern, in Persia. It speaks rather 
of the further East, finding its consummate expression 
in the gardens of the Flowery Kingdom. It is strongly 
illustrated in one or two pictures published by Fergusson. In 
some Indian districts the temples are not built, but excavated 
—dug bodily out of the solid rock of hill-sides. And here, at 
times, the approach is not by means of artificial steps and ter- 
races, but between great boulders and free-growing trees, the 
effect of which is very like those “‘ natural ” arrangements which 
are typical of China and Japan. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

New York City. 


Exotic Shrubs in Canada. 


RUIT-GROWING and the testing of the hardiness of fruit- 

treesand shrubs have received a good deal of attention in the 
Province of Quebec andin some parts of the lower provinces of 
Canada, but comparatively few trials have been made of the 
hardiness and value of many other trees and shrubs not indi- 
genous, but which might prove useful and ornamental. In 
some old gardens about Montreal it is not unusual to find 
specimens of shrubby or arborescent plants which have been 
brought over from Europe; but, as many of these were im- 
ported from the south of England or other stations almost 
equally mild, instead of from the most northern countries possi- 
ble, they are too often poor specimens, and unsatisfactory on 
account of lack of hardiness. 

Few persons have experimented with any considerable 
number of species, but the recently organized agricultural 
experiment-stations of the Dominion and the proposed botanic 
garden at Montreal give reason to hope for some sys- 
tematic experiments and reliable data in the near future. The 
winters at Montreal are not so severe as many people sup- 
pose, and an examination of isothermal charts and of Dr. 
Robert Bell’s map giving the general northern limits of the 
principal trees of the Dominion shows this clearly. Neverthe- 
less, when compared with the climate of eastern Massachu- 
setts that of Montreal seems quite severe—severe enough to 
prevent many plants from flourishing which do admirably in 
the Northern States, 

Three years ago a box of small specimens of some for- 
eign trees and shrubs were sent from the Arnold 
Arboretum to a garden on the south side of the St. Law- 
rence River, opposite to and within ten miles of Montreal. 
Some of these plants died soon after they were received and 
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planted, because the season was an exceedingly unfavorable 
one for plants not already well established; and all those 
belonging to the Heath family were lost during the first year 
on account of the lime in the soil, a limestone region or 
calcareous soil being fatal to all, or almost all, the Zricacee. 

An examination of the surviving plants a few weeks ago 
furnished some interesting comparisons with the behavior 
of the same species in the Arboretum at Boston. 

A most interesting example is afforded by the small plants 
of the rare Yellow-wood (Cladrastis lutea) of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, which appears to grow freely and ripen its wood, 
and seems perfectly hardy ina most exposed situation with- 
out any natural or artificial protection. It promises to be a 
valuable addition to the small ornamental trees at the north. 
Attempts have often been made to introduce the beautiful 
Laburnum from European gardens, but so far without even 
the poor success which it sometimes obtains at Boston. It is 
almost invariably winter-killed to the ground. 

The appearance of Cercidiphyllum Faponicum, still so rare 
in cultivation, gives much promise that it will be of orna- 
mental value and interest at the north. Although the ends of 
some of the branches seem to have suffered in winter, the 
little plant sent from the Arboretum is now eight or nine feet 
high. The seed of this inconspicuous-flowered representative 
of the Magnolia family came from one of the northern islands 
of Japan, and the hardiness of the plant so far north in this 
country leads to the hope that Magnolia Kobus, from the same 
region, as well as other untried northern-Japanese plants, may 
be able to withstand the winters north of latitude forty-five. 

- The Japanese Acer folymorphum, when not overfed or 
grown too fast, seems about as hardy as at Boston, where, as 
a rule, it is not very satisfactory, although always interesting. 

The valuable collections of seeds made by Dr. E. Bret- 
schneider in the mountains about Pekin, China, have already 
been referred to in GARDEN AND FOREST, and among these 
were stones of a Peach which he found growing wild. The 
plants in the Arboretum raised from some of these seeds 
have thrived and fruited, and a grafted plant sent to this 
Canadian garden now forms a good sized bush, and has 
not yet shown any injury from the severity of the climate. 
The fruit of these Chinese seedlings is white, medium-sized, 
poor in flavor and has a large stone; but if the plant proves 
hardy it will be a valuable acquisition and a good stock upon 
which to begin improvements. The Peach has not been 
grown in the open air at Montreal except in rare cases, where 
it has been trained to a wall and well covered in winter. 

The common Quince is not successfully grown in the 
climate of Montreal, and this is also true of the Japan 
Quince (Pyrus Faponica), which has so far not proved as 
hardy and beautiful as at Boston. The plants live, but are 
prostrate in habit because usually badly killed in winter. They 
may thrive in some favored situations, as excessive moisture 
and late continued growth are very often the destroyers of 
shrubs which under opposite conditions seem hardy. 

Rosa blanda is the common native wild Rose of the region 
under consideration, and, of various foreign species of Roses 
tried, none have proved so hardy and thoroughly reliable as 
Rosa rugosa and its white variety. The plants attain as large 
size as they do in southern New England, and they retain the 
habit of producing a few flowers throughout the summer and 
autumn after the regular season of profuse blooming. Near 
Montreal they have grown forat least ten years without showing 
the slightest injury by winter cold, and they seem hardy 
enough to grow in Labrador. Indeed, they are reported as 
perfectly hardy at St. Petersburg, which, having a winter 
climate which averages but little colder than that of Montreal, 
although with greater extremes, is situated in the latitude of 
sixty degrees, corresponding to the northern shores of Labrador 
or the southern extremity of Greenland. The red foliage of 
Rosa rubrifolia makes this species attractive and interesting to 
many people, and it has proved hardy. 

Rosa multifiora, of Thunberg, has sometimes had part of 
its branches killed, but is sufficiently hardy to bear an 
abundance of blossoms every season. In some situations it 
would probably be uninjured even so far north. 

The Sweetbrier Rose (2. rudiginosa) must have been intro- 
duced to the vicinity of Montreal many years ago, as it has 
escaped from cultivation and is growing quite commonly and 
vigorously in some pastures. The pretty Japanese S#irea 
Thunbergit appears to be quite hardy, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the shrubs. Some other foreign species of Spirzea do 
well, especially those which are natives of comparatively high 
latitudes. 

The Caraganas from Russia and from Siberia are naturally 
perfectly hardy. Caragana arborescens and C. frutescens be- 
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come quite large shrubs, and, when laden with their yellow 
Pea-like blossoms, are quite ornamental, being, perhaps, 
the bestyellow flowered shrubs to use as substitutes for the de- 
sired Laburnum. 

Deutzia gracilis, being of dwarf habit, is usually well 
protected by snow, and rarely fails to blossom as well as at 
the Arboretum; but the large growing Deutsia scabra (also 
found in catalogues as D. crenata, D. Faponica and D. Siebold- 
iana), although it usually bears some flowers, is very liable to 
have its shoots killed in winter to within a foot or two from 
the surface of the ground. This also occurs about Boston, if 
the plants are situated in low or very moist ground, where 
growth is prolonged and the wood does not fully ripen before 
winter. In favored situations at the north it may prove quite 
hardy. 

The common varieties of Mock Orange (Philadelphus) and 
the Tartarian Honeysuckles grow as luxuriantly as they do 
several hundred miles further south, and the Dutch Honey- 
suckle (Z. Periclymenum) blooms freely every year if lowered 
from its trellis to the ground in the autumn and given a slight 
winter covering of leaves or branches where the snow does 
not remain. 

The great-flowered form of Hydrangea paniculata does very 
well where the soil is not too wet and it is not forced to too 
vigorous growth; and some varieties of Weigela (Diervilla) 
are moderately hardy when grown under the same conditions. 

Forsythia viridissima seems to do best when given a slight 
protection in winter—pegging to the ground being sufficient 
where it is covered by snow. : 

The Holly-leaved Mahonia (Berberis Aguifolium) is as 
badly winter killed as it is about Boston, and needs much 
protection from sudden changes of temperature in winter and 
from the consequent freezings and thawings. Plants of Zama- 
rix tetrandra seem quite hardy, and have flowered freely 
though still small. Its hardiness is to be expected, as it is said 
to be a native of high latitudes and altitudes. 

Most of the shrubs mentioned have received only 
partial protection from the snows of winter, and they have 
stood from twenty to twenty-five degrees below zero when 
there was very little or no snow on the ground. 

Some of the smaller shrubs, such as the Flowering Almond, 
Woad-wax (Genista tinctoria), Cytisus purpureus, C. nigricans, 
Euonymus nanus, Vinca minor, etc., receiving more natural 
protection than the taller species, are hardy and satisfactory. 
Doubtless some seemingly halt-hardy species may be grown 
in sheltered gardens of cities like Montreal and Quebec; but, 
in exposed places, soil and situation are as important as differ- 
ence of degrees of latitude, and well drained ground and slow 
growth, leading to thorough ripening of wood, are the greatest 
protections many trees and shrubs require. Fo Gre Fo 

Arnold Arboretum. ° 


Vanda coerulea. 


es Vanda is undoubtedly the handsomest of the compara- 

tively few blue-flowered Orchids. In former years it 
was rarely grown in such thrifty condition as it is now met 
with, and the failures with it were chiefly due to the great heat to 
which the plants were subjected. Coming from the Khasya 
Hills, where it is found at an altitude of from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet, it naturally requires little heat and delights in a free cir- 
culation of air. The illustration on page 77 is from a photo- 
graph of a fine specimen in the collection of Mr. Hicks 
Arnold, of this city. It is in superb health, two feet high, and 
furnished to the bottom with perfect leaves. Last autumn it 
bore, on four spikes, fifty well developed flowers of a clear, 
azure blue color. The plant has been in Mr. Arnold’s collec- 
tion for two years, and has grown very rapidly. It is placed 
where it receives plenty of light and air, and that it thor- 
oughly enjoys the position may be inferred from the numer- 
ous roots that show themselves outside the basket. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


a= enormous demand for flowers in winter in England is 
taken advantage of by foreigners in the same way as is the 
demand for fruits and similar commodities. In Italy, south- 
ern France, Spain, and even Algeria, the production of flow- 
ers for the English and other northern markets during winter 
has lately become an important industry. Besides these there 
are also large flower-farms in the Scilly Islands, where 
Grapes, Pears, early Potatoes and vegetables are largely 
grown solely for English consumption. The development of 
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the flower-farms in these islands is the subject of an inter- 
esting communication to the Gardeners’ Chronicle by Mr. 
W. Roberts. When ordinary farming proveda poor busi- 
ness, market-gardening was tried, but it was not until about 
ten years ago that the cultivation of flowers for exportation 
was commenced in earnest. Enormous quantities of the 
flowers of Freesias, Anemones, Wallflowers, Rosesand Persian 
Ranunculuses are now sentfrom these islands to England, and 
to the uninitiated are the cause of much wonder when seen on 
every stall and in every flower-dealer’s window in February 
and March. But the flowers which are grown in greatest 
abundance, which find the readiest market, and which prove 
most profitable to the growers, are the Narcissi. Every 
available bit of ground is planted with the bulbs of these plants 
in various kinds, and from November right on to May they 
are the glory of the islands. The bulbs are planted from two 
to four inches deep and six inches apart; they are not ma- 
nured, except by the decay of their own leaves. They are dug 
up, divided and replanted about every three years. It is sup- 
posed that $1,250,000 is now invested by the Scillonians in these 
plants alone. Some 15,000 boxes of flowers of Narcissi are 
sent to England from these islands every year, aS many as 
500,000 spikes having been sent by one man in a single con- 
signment. The spikes are tied in bundles of twelve and 
packed neatly in boxes. It is stated that during the winter 
season from ten to fifteen tons of cut flowers are sent to the 
English market from the Scilly Islands inasingle day. By 
taking advantage of the English demand for flowers, and sup- 
plying such as carry and keep well, and which are popular, the 
inhabitants of these islands have shown how such a slight ad- 
vantage as they possess in regard to climate, when compared 
with England, may be turned to the very best account. The 
market value of the flowers of these Narcissivayies from three 
pence to three shillings per bunch of twelve. 

The following plants are now flowering freely at Kew in an 
unheated greenhouse, where early flowering tender alpine and 
herbaceous plants are accommodated. A house of this kind 
may easily be made one of the most charming features of the 
in-door garden during winter and spring. Hellebores, both of 
the Niger and Orientalis (or Lent Lily) sections, areabundantly 
represented by large masses crowded with flowers. Hepatica 
triloba, in white, purple and blue forms, two or even more 
colors sometimes occurring on the same plant, is conspicuous. 
Milla uniflora isa tuft of rich green leaves and numerous 
milk-white, star-shaped flowers. Primula Fortunezis the rarest 
and most interesting of the Primroses now in flower ; it is in 
the way of P. denticulata, but has looser heads of lavender, 
yellow-eyed flowers, VP. obconica is grown in quantity. The 
poisonous properties attributed to this species have never been 
experienced at Kew. Crocuses of many kinds and (Varcissus 
minimus, with its delightful little trumpets, are other plants 
which now help to make this houseone of the chief attractions 
at Kew. 

ORCHIDS.—Public auction sales of these plants do not ap- 
pear to be nearly so remunerative now as they were about 
twelve years ago, when those engaged in the work of collect- 
ing and importing Orchids were so few as to be able to practi- 
cally control the market. Where there was one importer of 
Orchids in those days there are perhaps twenty now, and the 
consequence is that many of them find difficulty in getting 
their plants sold at anything like remunerative prices. In the 
early days, when Stevens, of Covent Garden, was the only 
auctioneer of Orchids, and when Low, Bull, and latterly San- 
der, were the only importers, it was nothing unusual for the 
whole expense of collecting and bringing to England a quan- 
tity of Orchids, with a handsome profit besides, to be realized 
at the first public sale. Then such prices as ten, twenty, fifty, 
and evenone hundred guineas for a single specimen were not 
unusual, The game paid too well for it to long remain in the 
hands of a few, and now there are so many importers thata 
considerable proportion of them can scarcely make Orchid- 
importing pay. Although the cost of collecting and transport- 
ing these plants from distant lands is not now so greatasit was 
afew years ago, yetan expedition to such countries as upper Bur- 
mah, Madagascar, New Guinea, or even to some parts of South 
America, requires an outlay of some hundreds of pounds, not 
to reckon the risks to the health and even to the lives of the col- 
lectors, before a quantity of plants are landed safely in England. 
Even then it is not an uncommon occurrence for nearly all of 
the plants to be dead on arrival or too sick to recover. Only 
this week I have learned of a case of this kind. A-well known 
and very successful importer informed me that a lot of 
Orchids from Central America, which recently arrived in good 
condition, was the third attempt to get these plants home alive, 
two previous attempts having proved complete failures, 
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Fig. 17—Vanda ccerulea.—See page 76. 
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although each one was as expensive as:the last. And now 
comes the disheartening part. These plants, obtained at such 
an outlay, when placed in the market have not realized any- 
thing like the sum spent in collecting and importing them, 
apart altogether from losses on the other attempts. _Another 
similar case is*that of Mr. Wallace; of Colchester, who has 
just returned from collecting in tropical west Africa, and has 
succeeded in bringing to England aboutsixty plants of an Angrae- 
cum new to cultivation, anda very fine thing. These sixty 
plants are all that survived of some thousands collected. In 
the auction rooms the prices these rare Orchids brought were 
absurdly low; I do not think they would more than pay the 
cost of packing and freight. Again, it sometimes happens 
that on the eve of a sale of an importation of Orchids intorma- 
tion of a second, or even third, importation is made public. 
People who are astonished at the exceptional value of an 
Orchid, do not take into consideration the difficulties and cost 
of bringing the plants to England. Many of them are as rare 
and as difficult to get at as diamonds. 

Angraecum pallidum.—This is the Orchid which Mr. Wallace, 
of Colchester, has just brought from the west coast of Africa 
and offered for sale at the auction-rooms this week. It has 
fleshy, strap-shaped, distichous leaves nearly two feet long, 
two and a half inches wide in the broadest part and shining 
green, and is in the way of, but. larger than, 4. pellucidum. 
The flowers are produced on thin spikes two feet or more 
long, some of the imported plants showing no less than thirty 
dried spikes ; each spike bears about sixty flowers, which are 
creamy white, almost transparent, apparently about as large 
as those of A. Sandertanum. In bloom the plants are said to 
present a grand appearance. Judging by the imported plants, 
I should say that A. pallidum is a gigantic A. hyaloides, which 
is peculiar amongst cultivated Angrzecums in producing erect 
spikes of white flowers in great profusion from the base of the 
plant. If A. pallidum proves amenable to ordinary stove treat- 
ment—and there is no reason to doubt that it will do so, since 
the other tropical African Angraecums are easy to cultivate— 
it will be a valuable addition to the already numerous species 
of this genus now in cultivation. 

Maxillaria Sanderiana.—Hitherto this plant has been very 
rare, only one or two growers having saved plants of an i1m- 
portation of Mr. Sander’s some six years ago. Probably ex- 
cessive heat caused the death of most of the plants, the 
general belief being that this species required tropical treat- 
ment. Itis happiest in an intermediate house, or say, along 
with Cattleyas. Messrs. Shuttleworth, Cardes & Co., of Clap- 
ham, have just succeeded in importing a good lot of this spe- 
cies, so that it should henceforth be as popular as other Max- 
illarias. It is one of the very best of the genus, having 
flowers as large and of as much substance as those of 
Lycaste Skinneri ; they are five inches across, pure white, the 
lip and lower part of the segments deep crimson. The spe- 
cies is a native of Peru. 

Cypripedium Godefroye.—When firstintroduced some seven 
years ago this pretty little species found many purchasers at 
from five to ten guineas a plant. This week I saw it sold at 
the auction rooms, newly imported plants in fine condition, at 
from three pence to six pence per plant. Most growers prefer 
the newer and handsomer C. bellatulum, a near relative if not 
actually a variety of the former. In England it is not easy to 
keep these and other Cypripediums of this section in good 
health during the winter; they are singular in the genus in 
their love of bright sunshine, of which we have, as a rule, 
very little in winter—at any rate, in the near neighborhood of 
London. The natural conditions for C. Godefroye are ‘‘on the 
cliffs of a limestone island, where, after about ten o'clock 
A.M., they are exposed till sunset to the full glare of a tropi- 


cal sun.” W, Watson. 
London. 


Cultural Department. 


Ericas. 


a Cape Heaths have always held a prominent position 
among greenhouse flowering plants in England. They 
were much more popular in the early part of this century than 
they are now, although a select few of the easiest to manage 
and with showy flowers are still grown in insmense numbers, 
especially in the neighborhood of London. There are also 
still a few private gardens where a good representative collec- 
tion of Ericas is cultivated. 

The genus is said to comprise some 400 species. Of this 
number no less than seven-eighths are found in the south- 
western region of the Cape. This region is an angular littoral 
strip, extending from Port Elizabeth to Oliphants’ River and 
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with an average width of fifty miles. Nearly all the best of 
garden plants from south Africa are found here. The 
Showiest of the Ericas are, according to Bolus, found on the 
mountains; £. cerinthoides, E. mammosa, E. coccinea, E. spu- 
mosa and £. hirta being the most abundant; the last named 
making whole mountain-sides glow with its warm pink-col- 
ored flowers. In England a similar effect is produced by the 
rich glowing purple of our native Heather, which covers miles 
of moor and hill-side. 

According to Aiton there were close upon 200 species of 
Cape Ericas in cultivation here in 1810; about half of this num- 
ber having been sent home by Francis Masson, who collected 
at the Cape for Kew. Loudon, in the ‘‘Hortus Britannicus,” 
enumerates no less than 565 species, so called, as having been 
cultivated in England, 348 of which were figured in the Bofanz- 
cal Magazine, Andrews’ ‘‘Heathery” and other works. The 
position in horticulture held at that time by these plants was 
evidently an exceptional one. 

The art of cultivating Cape Heatlis appears to have been ac- 
quired in England. almost from the date of their first introduc- 
tion. Specimen plants six feet through and as many high, in 
splendid health and full of bloom, were common: features at 
plant exhibitions forty or fifty years ago, and now and again 
such specimens are to be seen in English collections to-day. 
Whether some peculiarity of climate or 6thémeondifions favors 
the growth of these plants in England and Scétlahd, it would 
be difficult to say, but certainly in no other country, not even 
at the Cape itself, are such specimens of Ericas to be seen. as 
are produced by cultivation in England. The principal intro- 
ducers and dealers in Cape Heaths in England were, after 
Kew, Messrs. Lee & Kennedy, Low, Rollisson, and Fraser. In 
addition to the species, a large number of hybrids and seed- 
ling varieties were raised in England, chiefly by Rollisson, 
Turnbull, Marnock and the McNabs. Many of these eventu- 
ally superseded the species, and to-day one may safely say 
that of the Ericas represented in English gardens considerably 
more than half are hybrids of garden origin. It has been com- 
puted that of species, hybrids and varieties something like 
one thousand kinds of Erica have been known and grown 
here. 

The Kew collection of these plants contains probably every 
one of the true species in cultivation in England and a good 
number of the hybrids and varieties. Altogether they num- 
ber 142. ed 

The beautiful colors, elegance of form and other charms of 
many species of Cape Ericas are, to some extent, depicted ij 
the large edition of Andrews’ “‘ Heathery.””-TheéSe drawings, 
however, beautifulthough they are, fail to convey any idea of the 
ornamental character of well grown specimens when well 
flowered. Such kinds as those mentioned at the end of this 
paper have very few equals among greenhouse flowenine. 
plants. Ericas, when properly treated, flower very freely, an 
their blooms remain fresh a long time, either when cut or when 
left on the plants. Many of them flower ata time when they are 
of exceptional value. No well furnished conservatory in win- 
ter can fail to show plants of such kinds as £. hyemalis, E. 
colorans, E. hybrida and £. persoluta. By selecting the plants 
according to their flowering season, one might easily have a 
few examples in flower at all times in the year. ; 

The cultivation of Cape Heaths is not nearly so difficult as is 
popularly supposed. Where their requirements are properly 
understood they are grown by the thousand, by men of the 
rank of garden laborers. They are all what are here termed 
cool greenhouse plants, requiring a minimum temperature a 
few degrees above freezing point, and during hot weather 
exposure to full sunshine in the open. When under glass they 
must have an abundant and regular supply of fresh air; the 
atmosphere also should be kept as dry as possible. They 
thrive only when planted in good rich peat, made very porous 
by adding plenty of sharp silver sand. The pots should be 
well drained, and the soil made as firm as possible with the 
hand. Potting sticks, unless very carefully used, are often the 
source of much injury. The time to repot is from January to 
March. Free-growing kinds, such as £. hyemalis, may be - 
shifted annually into pots two or three sizes larger than those 
they are in; but the slow-growing, hard wooded kinds do not 
require more than one size larger each year. From the mis- 
taken belief that when a Heath dies it is the result of over- 
watering, beginners often err by keeping their plants too dry. 
When in good health Ericas require as much moisture at the 


~ root as most plants ; but the soil must be kept sweet and never 


allowed to become water-logged. Avoid extremes in regard 
to watering and Ericas have what they require. During sum- 
mer the free-growing kinds should be watered occasionally 
with weak manure water. 
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Ericas often grow leggy and thin because they have not 
‘been cut back or stopped sufficiently. The hard-wooded 
kinds should have the points of their strongest shoots removed 
-soon after the flowers are over and growth has started again ; 
the soft-wooded kinds should be cut back hard a few weeks 


‘before they are repotted, and kept a little warmer until they 


break. Mildew is the greatest enemy of these plants; it may 
be kept under by means of sulphur. Prevention is, however, 
better than cure, and if the plants are well supplied with fresh 


-dry air they will not suffer much from mildew. 


A selection of the best of the Ericas now known in gardens 
would include the following: 

Soft-wooded.—£. Caffra, E. Cavendishiana, E. cerinthoides, 
£. colorans, E. Ewertana, E. gracilis, E. grandinosa, E. hybrida, 
LE. hyemalis, E. melanthera, E. perspicua, E. persoluta, ELE. 
-ventricosa, vars., and £. Wilmoreana. 

Hard-wooded.— -. Aztoniana, E. ampullacea, vars., EL. 
Devoniana, E. effusa, E. eximea, E. Fairieana, E. Facksont- 
ana, E. jasminifiora, E. Kingstoniensis, E. McNabiana, E. Mas- 
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stem three feet in height it is certain to be dead on the south 
side of the stem in three years. But top-worked on the Asiatic 
species (El@agnus angustifolia), even at a height of six feet 
its stem will remain perfect. Of this we have examples, 
in many directions. In fruits some varieties fail in stem 
which are perfect in top. In such cases top-working on 
stocks that are proof against sun and wind is an evident ad- 
vantage. 

Top-working is an-advantage in another way on our ex- 
tremely varied soils. As an instance, the Gros Pomier Apple 
does remarkably well on sandy land where many sorts utterly 
fail. Working the sorts that fail on sand on this stock 
seems to meet with success. 

Again, the Tetofsky Apple does well on low, wet prairie land 
where most other sorts fail, and experience has shown an ad- 
vantage in using it as a stock on such soils. In Silesia this 
adaptation of fruit-tree stocks to varied soils has reached greater 
perfection than in any country of which I have information. 
J. L. Budd. 


Iowa Agricultural College. 
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The Entrance to Pére-Lachaise Cemetery.—See page 74. 


sont, E. Marnockiana, E. ovata, E. retorta, E. Shannoniana, 
£, tricolor, vars., E. vestita, and E. Victorie-Regine. 

These would form a good collection to begin with. Proba- 
bly a hundred kinds, all first-class flowering plants for the 
greenhouse, could be got together even now, for there are 
still a few nurserymen in England who grow a good collection 


of Cape Heaths. 
Kew. W, 


Grafting—There is no proof that a tree which is liable to 
injury in our trying climate can be made hardier by grafting 
iton an iron-clad stock, but top-working is of advantage in 
more than one way. In our interior climate, trees doing well 
under forest conditions as to shade of stem may utterly fail 
when the stems are exposed to the direct rays of the sun and 
hot south-west winds when isolated on the open prairie. As 
an instance, the Buffalo berry (Shepherdia argentea) is plenti- 
ful on the banks of the upper Missouri, growing thickly like 
Hazel brush; but when planted by itself in our yards witha 


Perennial Pyrethrums.—There are few hardy plants that have 
lent themselves so kindly to the skillful manipulation of the 
florist and been so obviously improved thereby as the parent 
of this useful race of hardy plants, Pyrethrum roseum. 
Indeed it is a mystery how, from this, the original species, a 
pretty thing in itself, much resembling a rose-colored Ox-eye 
Daisy, such beautiful varieties have been obtained, notably the 
one with large, double white flowers with not a tinge of color 
to mar their snowy purity and others of the brightest crimson 
and all the various shades between the two. Their cultivation 
is extremely simple, as it is only necessary to plant them in 
good soil well enriched and leave them alone, to become 
possessed of fine strong clumps, and it is from these that 
good and satisfactory results may be anticipated. The flower- 
ing period of these Pyrethrums extends over the whole of the 
summer season, and this isa trait worthy of special notice 
when one considers the durability of the flowers in a cut state. 
When it is desired to increase the stock of plants none but 
strong clumps should be selected for this purpose, and the 


So 


operation is best performed in spring, as early as possible, 
when the plants may be taken up, care being taken to secure 
roots to each portion of the plant. These may then be re- 
planted and the operation will prove beneficial if carefull per- 
formed. Pyrethrums may also be easily raised from seed if 
it is fresh and of a good strain, such as sent out by the large 
European seed-growers. All of the plants will not produce 
double flowers, still the single ones are exceedingly pretty and 
useful, and indeed some growers are making a specialty of 
single varieties. Some of the older double varieties named 
below are still as good as any that can be found either in 
catalogues or gardens. The two best white varieties are 
Mount Blanc and White Aster, while Captain Nares, Emilie 
Lemoine and Progress are among the best reds, and Ne plus 
ultra, Iveryana, Dr. Livingstone and La Vestal are all good 
shades of pink and lilac; J. N. Swerdy is a brilliant red and 
good. All of these we have grown and find them as good as 


the best. Each year adds new kinds to the already long list. 
Passaic, N. J. O}. 


Perennials from Seed.—III. 


pETER the seeds have germinated and are large enough to 
handle—that is,when thereare atleast two fully developed 
leaves besides the seed-leaves—the time has arrived for trans- 
planting or pricking out into boxes or pots. This is a critical 
period in the life of the plant, and inattention then often re- 
sults in‘a weak or spindly growth, which necessitates weeks of 
nursing and care to strengthen and enable it to stand the hot 
sun sufficiently to bear planting out permanently. This is 
especially true when, as sometimes happens, the seeds come 
up thickly in the pan. If the rougher portion of the soil has 
been used as drainage to the seed-pan, the young plants can 
be separated easily without injury to a single root, but when 
moss or leaves are used there is great difficulty in disen- 
tangling the roots, and the young seedlings receive a severe 
check. Three-inch pots are the most suitable size if the plants 
are, of strong, robust habit, such as Delphinium, Coreopsis, 
Hollyhock, Papaver and Lathyrus. In pots of this size the 
young plants will grow strong and form a mass of roots that 
will defy any period of dry weather that may ensue if they are 
well watered before planting. The best soil is two-thirds good 
loam and one-third leaf-mould. Should the plants be natur- 
ally tender-rooted, it is best to place them at the side of the 
pot instead of in the centre, for the young roots love to feel 
the side of the pot, and when they find the way around it is 
the time when the plant seems to enjoy life the most. For all 
small, dwarf-¢rowing plants of alpine character two-inch pots 
are large enough. After potting, the young plants will need 
careful watering, although water should never be given until 
they really need it, and during bright sunshine a sheet of 
newspaper should be thrown over them until they have be- 
come well established. The temperature should be the same 
as that in which the seeds were raised—fifty-five to sixty de- 
grees by day and fifty by night—until the plants have filled the 
pots with roots, when they may be kept cooler and gradually 
hardened off. The final planting out may be done as soon as 
possible after the departure of frost and when the soil is in 
good working order. Their permanent places should be de- 
termined beforehand, and the soil maderich with fine manure. 
Where large collections of hardy plants are grown it is always 
found best to set apart a piece of ground, away from the 
flower-garden proper, for use as a reserve ground or nursery, 
where seedlings can be cared for until they reach their normal 
size and strength. From this they may be moved to any de- 
sired situation without any fear as to their ultimate success. 
This is a plan that should be adopted by all who can spare the 
space, for gaps are sure to occur in the borders every season, 
and one has only to turn to the reserve ground to fill them all up, 
andif afriend wishes to exchange, ayoung thrifty plantisalways 
available for that purpose. Should any new or rare plants be 
received, and they are planted among established plants, the 
food provided for their nourishment is speedily devoured by 
their hungry neighbors, whereas if nursed by themselves, with 
others newly planted, all have an equal chance. The reserve 
ground will be found useful, too, when cut flowers are wanted, 
and this saves the border from depletion. When planting we 
make a trench with the spade, put manure in the bottom, and 
cover with an inch or so of soil. Then we place the plant 
against the side of the trench, and if the roots have not been 
confined in a pot we spread them out and cover first with the 
finer soil, and when sufficient soil is in, press sidewise with the 
foot until it is firm. When the roots start they will be attracted 
downward by the manure, where they will remain out of the 
reach of harm from dry weather or other trying climatic con- 
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ditions. When the plants have balls of soil attached to the- 
roots they may be planted in the same way, but care should be 
taken that the balls of soil are not broken. When treated as 
we have advised hardy perennials may be raised from seed as. 
easily as annuals, and there isnoreason why they should not be- 


grown in every garden. 
mae eeaics NGOs I5,"(Oh, Orpet. 


Orchid Notes. 


Oncidium curtum.—Itis not often one meets with this re— 
markably showy species in cultivation, and perhaps less often 
is it seen in a fine condition. When well grown it is the equal 
of such handsome and popular plants as O. Gardneri, O. cris- 
pum and O. pretextum, and is one of the most attractive 
Oncidiums known. 

The ‘‘crop-eared” Oncidium, as Dr. Lindley designates O. 
curtum, first found its way into cultivation in the year 1847 
through Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, through whom it first flow- 
ered, but who at the time gave no information respecting its 
native country. After this it appears to have become very 
scarce or altogether lost; and it is only of late years that it- 
has been imported from Brazil, but still not in large quantities. 

The botanical characteristics of O. curtum are its oblong-- 
ovoid, much compressed pseudo-bulbs, which become more 
or less furrowed with age. One or two oblong-lanceolate 
leaves are borne on the summit of each, and from the base- 
arises the branching scape, which attains a length of one and 
a half to two and a half or more feet. Several flowers. 
closely arranged are produced, and measure about two inches. 
across. The upper sepal is oblong-elliptic, wavy, with a few 
transverse rich brown blotches on a pale, greenish yellow 


- ground. The two lower sepals are connate beyond the middle, 


and are colored and blotched like the upperone. The broadly 
obovate petals are rich chestnut-brown, with a conspicuous. 
irregular border of bright yellow. This latter color predomi-- 
nates in the large reniform lip, which is deeply cleft in the 
centre, and adorned with a row or two of irregularly shaped 
chestnut-brown blotches all round the undulated margin. At 
the base is a dark red-brown zone surrounding the dark purple- 
warty protuberances which form the crest, on each side of 
which is a golden yellow auricle. 

During December last several good specimens of:this spe-- 
cies were flowering here, some of them carrying as many as. 
sixty and seventy blooms on a spike ; but the average num- 
ber was about thirty. This is not the usual season, however, 
for O. curtum to produce its flowers, but about April and May. 
The plants in question were imported ones, and flowered from 
their native pseudo-bulbs. Plants which have been thoroughly 
established in cultivation begin to make new pseudo-bulbs in 
January, and as the weather becomes more genial the growth 
becomes more rapid, and is fully made about June or July, 
after which they begin to ripen. Up till this time the plants. 
may be freely watered, beginning with small quantities and 
gradually increasing them according to the vigor of the growth. 
As the winter approaches the supply of water is gradually 
diminished, until the plants require very little, and at- rare: 
intervals, The temperature during this latter season may ~ 
vary from sixty to sixty-five degrees Fahr., rising to seventy to- 
seventy-five degrees in the summer months. 

St. Albans, England. Fohn Weathers. 


Miltonia cuneata isa very desirable Orchid, belonging to a 
much neglected genus, if we except those species that until 
recently were called Odontoglossums. The subject of this. 
note has been known to gardens since 1843, in which year it 
was introduced from Mexico. This plant evidently enjoys. 
great heat and much water during the growing season, and it 
thrives best in small baskets, with very little potting com- 
post, which may consist of very sandy peat. It is an erect 
growing plant, with conical bulbs, and pale green, thin, leath- 
ery leaves about a foot long. The erect scapes spring from 
each side of the base of the bulb, and bear seven to nine hand-- 
some flowers distantly placed along each side of the rachis. 
The narrow sepals and petals are dark chocolate, tipped and 
barred with yellowish green; the wedge-shaped lip is pure: 
white, tinged with pink near the base. The flowers last quite- 
a long time in water, and are very suitable for cutting. 

Kenwood, N. Y. be Leh Goldring. 


Anemone blanda and Iris Bakeriana —Both these are excel- 
lent winter-blooming plants. If potted at intervals from — 
August to September and housed afterward in a greenhouse: 
they may be had in flower from November to February. © 
Anemone blanda, a near relative of A. Apénnina, is a native of 
the Levant, and has the advantage over the latter of flowering 
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in the open air, four or five weeks earlier—that is, about the 
second week in March—with me. The plants form a Jow 
mass of palmate, much-divided leaves, and the deep blue 
flowers are from three-fourths of an inch to an inch in diame- 
ter. Jris Bakeriana, a native of Kurdistan, was introduced by 
me only two years ago. Treated in the same way as the Ane- 
mone, it will flower at the same time. It is a near relative of 
tT. reticulata, has lavender standards, white falls blotched 
with blue, and a deep blue-black tongue. It is powerfully 
violet-scented when the sun shines upon it, and is very beau- 
tiful on account of the harmonious coloring of the flower. 
Baden-Baden. Max Leichtlin. 


Correspondence. 


Forestry Matters in New Hampshire. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The Forestry Commission has held two public hear- 
ings—one at Littleton, in the heart of the mountain summer 
resort region, the other in Manchester, the largest city of the 
state. The leading men of Littleton attended, with many 
from adjacent towns, and there was a large and spirited meet- 
ing. After brief addresses by members of the Commission 
there was a general expression of interest in the preservation 
of the forest scenery as the chief attraction for summer visit- 
ors. The importance of good roads and of keeping the road- 
sides and adjacent forests in an attractive condition was urged, 
and a plan was suggested for the employment of an equipped 
organization of firemen in each town, under the direction of a 
state officer, the men to be paid when in actual service fight- 
ing forest fires. Most of those present seemed to think favor- 
ably of judicious and limited action by the state, but the main 
emphasis was upon the necessity of individual effort and the 
importance of action by the towns of the region in improving 
the local conditions, and thus making the mountain country 


“more interesting and agreeable to visitors. 


Some of the men who had all their lives been familiar with 
the mountain woods, emphasized the fact that fishing is one of 
the principal attractions for many men from the cities, and that 
cutting off the forest at once puts an end to the fishing through- 
out the area thus uncovered. As the fish can live and thrive 
only in the shade, they leave the streams at once when the sun 
is let in and warms the water. 

At Manchester the manufacturers, merchants, lawyers, 
bankers and newspaper men of the city were well repre- 
sented, and there were many farmers from remote towns. 
Some of these had had experience in tree planting, and the 
meeting was much interested in their description of methods 
and results. The love of trees and feeling of delight in them, 
without which it is so difficult to do anything in forestry mat- 
ters, was very manifest at this hearing, and if those who are 
thus vitally interested can be brought into co-operation with 
each other something may be accomplished. : 

There is more intellectual movement in New Hampshire of 
late than for many years before, more thought about the gen- 
eral interests of the people of the state. Theagitation regard- 
ing forestry subjects and the discussion aboutabandoned farms 
mutually stimulate each other. It happens that circumstances 
bring home to us here with unusual directness the close rela- 
tion between good taste, beautiful scenery and the qualities of 
an advanced civilization on the one hand, and the means of 
subsistence on the other. This is the situation in briefest 
terms—while our mountain forest-scenery is preserved it at- 
tracts multitudes of visitors, and sustains a summer resort 
business which brings into the state perhaps two millions of 
dollars every year. This revenue goes into general circula- 
tion and thus benefits the whole state. -But if the forests are 
destroyed there wiil be no beauty or attraction here for any- 
body. The tourists and boarders will go elsewhere, and our 
mountain hotel property will be worthless. 

But the owners of forest-lands do not keep boarders ; they 
depend on the sale of their timber for their means of subsist- 
ence. So here are conflicting interests. The only way out 
that appears practicable is for the lumbermen to cut off the 
woods by an orderly method and system, not all at once, 
““smack and smooth,” as the axeman’s phrase is, but by tak- 
ing out the large timber and leaving all below a certain size to 
grow for another crop. Handled in this way the forests will 
yield perpetual revenues. The lumbermen can be always cut- 
ting, and yet forest conditions will never be destroyed. The 
ineffable charm of the mountain scenery will be permanent. 
The myriads of visitors will return year after year, and suc- 
cessive generations of their families will seek a summer 
dwelling among our hills. 
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The danger is that we shall not adequately appreciate the 
necessity of popular education in the broadest sense of the 
term, of the general propagation of right ideas regarding the 
facts of the case, and all the interests and relations involved. 
It is indispensable that the lumbermen and owners of timber 
lands should be engaged and interested in the movement for 
the preservation of forest conditions in the White Mountain 
region. Thelumberman’s right under the law to do what he 
will with his own is invincible.. If he should not help us, but 
stand stubbornly on his right to cut off his own timber in his 
own way, and to make a desert of his own domain if he 
chooses, we should accomplish very little. We must secure 
his co-operation, or the practical results of our efforts will be 
but slight. 

Franklin Falls, N. H. is B. Harrison. 


A Late African Novelty. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I notice in your excellent paper for January 29th an 
account of that much bespoken novelty, Kalanchoe carnea, 
which impels me to say that a reasonably extensive 
experience leads me to consider it one of the least satisfac- 
tory introductions of the last thirty years. Beauty is not a 
quality either of its flowers or its foliage. The color of both 
is washed out and mawkish, the perfume of the flowers is 
agreeable but weak, though of the many exaggerated state- 
ments that have been circulated concerning the plant, the 
common account of its fragrance is perhaps the least beyond 
the truth. 

I enclose a photograph of the plants of Kalanchoe that have 
been cultivated in my greenhouses, so that you can see that I 
do not speak without knowledge; and my advice to other 
cultivators is to choose some other subject for hope and 


experiment. C. A. Dana. 
New York. 57 


Spanish Moss in Northern Tennessee. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 
Sir.—In August of last year, while engaged in geological 
work along the Cumberland River, I came across a locality 
where the beautiful, pendent tufts of Ziandsia usneoides 
abound. Itis on the face of a great limestone bluff which 
overhangs the river, and has a full southern exposure. The 
bluff, known to boatmen as the ‘“‘Checkered House Bluff,” is 
something more than two miles below Cumberland City, in 
Stewart County, Tennessee, and about fifty miles a little 
north of west from Nashville. The face of the bluff has a 
scattered growth of Cedar, Oak and other plants upon it, and 
the trees over a large area are richly ornamented with the 
drapery of this hanging and luxuriant plant. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


F. M. Safford. 


Vegetables Under Glass in New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—It is not an easy matter to find Jobstown on the map of 
New Jersey, although the place has been made famous for 
years by the Rancocas stock-farm, from which Parole, Iroquois 
and many another thoroughbred has gone out to carry the 
Lorillard colors to victory. The visitor who is now so fortu- 
nate as to be shown through the great stables by McLaughlin 
will find the day too short to listen to the history of the purple- 
blooded celebrities in their stalls and watch the graceful move- 
ments of the youngsters at their exercise. There is not so 
much to stir the blood in the greenhouses, which stretch away 
in a continuous line for nearly 1,000 feet, but in them one can 
see what is perhaps the most successful experiment in this 
country, on a scale of such magnitude, in raising vegetables 
for market under glass. This business is carried on by Mr. 
John G. Gardner, who was the gardener in charge of the estab- 
lishment here, when it was the custom to furnish its owners 
in their city home with melons, pineapples and strawberries, 
green corn and peas—in short, from twelve to fifteen kinds of 
“home-grown” fruit and vegetables for Christmas dinner. 
Mr. Gardner now rents the houses and turns his experience 
and skill to good account in producing fruits and vegetables 
of the highest quality, and commanding, of course, the highest 
prices. 

It was on the 5th of February when I made my pilgrimage 
to Jobstown, but the Swamp Maples were red with bloom on 
the banks of the Delaware ; the narrow ribbon of green grass 
along the water-courses was broadening out and invading the 
brown stubble in the meadows, and forehanded farmers were 
plowing in the uplands. As I stepped from the cars I heard 
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the meadow larks singing, and April was everywhere, stirring 
all the life in the ground and in the air. Some Nectarine-trees 
in sunken pots were ready to burst into bloom, and I inquired 
of Mr. Gardner whether he did not fear the consequences if 
freezing weather should suddenly come; but he pointed out 
that on all these flowering shoots there were. enough buds, 
still dormant, to ensure a crop if the precocious ones should 
freeze; and this explains why so many car-loads of Peaches 
come to market from Delaware after a serious frost when the 
buds are swollen has seemed to justify the prophecy that the 
crop is ruined. These Nectarines in pots, by the way, show 
what the houses will be called upon to do a little later on. In 
a general way it may be said that the business here is the grow- 
ing of Tomatoes and Mushroonis in winter, with Grapes, Figs, 
Nectarines and Peaches _as summer crops. Of course other 
vegetables are grown, but the Tomatoes and Mushrooms are 
the main crops. 

Many details of the cultural practice here have already been 
given in GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. ii., p. 5), but the ability to 
grow good crops under glass is only one of the qualifications 
for success in the business. The producer must know his 
markets, and know just what will pay best at a given time, 
and while having his crops ready in their due season he must 
arrange for succession in his houses so that the entire space 
is constantly utilized to the best advantage. In no two of the 
houses are the rotations exactly alike. In one of the long pits 
outside, for example, I observed a row of thrifty Tomatoes, just 
showing bloom, a row of Beans just starting in a long trough- 
like box extending through the middle of the pit, while pots 
of Adiantum cuneatum were set closely on the front wall. A 
crop of Cucumbers and one of Asparagus had already been 
grown in the same pit—the Cucumbers first, trained along 
under the glass, and the Asparagus roots on the bottom. One 
large house was filled with tall Tomato plants, trained toa 
single stem and running up acord to the roof. They were 
still bearing well, but would soon give place to:‘other Tomato 
plants which are now three weeks old. In this house are 
Vines permanently planted, from which the grapes were cut 
in November. They were then pruned, laid down and boxed 
in, to keep them cool and dark before the Tomatoes now bear- 
ing were brought into their present position. In April these 
Vines will be lifted to their places to start, and the second crop 
ot Tomatoes will all have been gathered before the foliage of 
the Vines shades them injuriously. In another house, where 
the second crop of Peasis nearly marketed, and where the tem- 
perature has been kept low, heat is now gradually admitted, 
to,start the buds of Nectarines, grafted on Plum stock and 
trained fan-shape along the roof. In another house still, 
where the first crop of Tomatoes began to yield in November, 
a second crop is now setting fruit, and after this is marketed 
the house will be occupied with Figs. These are examples of 
rotation in different houses; and there will always be a fresh lot 
of plants ready to take the place of an exhausted crop until the 
last pot is brought in with a Peach-tree or Grape-vine for the 
summer. 

Mushrooms are growing everywhere in unexpected places, 
not only in the regulation, deep, dark cellar, but in the side 
pits, under the staging of the cool houses, and even in the 
warm houses, where the shutters over the beds are covered 
thickly with straw for the unusual purpose of keeping the heat 
out. No Asparagus is now being forced, and the roots are all 
thrown out. This year the southern Asparagus appeared in 
New York as early as the 25th of January, and, of course, this 
arrival breaks the market at once. The increasing competi- 
tion from the south makes it necessary to know what is going 
on there every year, so that the grower here can adapt himself 
to the changing situation. It would not have paid to grow 
Strawberries for the last holiday season, when Florida was in 
the market with good berries by Christmas. Hot-house ber- 
ries grown at that season are necessarily expensive when the 
days are short, and perhaps dark and foggy; and so few people 
are willing to pay five dollars a box for berries, that a consign- 
ment of fifty boxes will overstock the market. Strawberries at 
a dollar a basket in March or April are much more profitable, 
for they are more easily grown in the longer and brighter days, 
and while the buyers are few who will think of paying five dol- 
lars, many a one will take the berries at a dollar or a dollarand 
a half a basket when southern berries are selling for ten cents 
a quart. Of course the hot-house berries are better in color, 
form and flavor than any out-door berry can be after long car- 
riage. It was in preparation for this spring demand that the fine 
Strawberry-plants, now just coming into bloom here, were 
layered about the zoth of last July. In August they were 
potted, and the strong, well developed, single crowns promise 
an abundant yield. Sharpless is the variety which Mr. 
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Gardner prizes most highly. While on the subject of varieties 
it may be said that Sion House is the kind of Snap Bean planted 
generally here. It gives a crop in six weeks from seed, the pod 
is of fine size and of a deliciously sweet flavor. Rollinson’s 
Telegraph is the frame Cucumber preferred. 

No variety of Tomato has been found superior to the 
Lorillard, which originated here from seed of Perfection fertil- 
ized with pollen from Acme. The plants have been kept 
pure by raising them from cuttings up till the present year. 
The good points of this Tomato are, its uniformity of size, 
good color and shape, rich flavor, and a solidity which con- 
tinues till the fruit is well ripened. The plant, too, has a 
strong constitution. Ignotum has a good, bright scarlet color, 
but it lacks uniformity. An Ignotum tomato that will weigh 
a pound is not uncommon, but many of them are corrugated. 
The Lorillard will average three or four to the pound, and 
tomatoes of this size, especially when all are round and 
smooth, sell more readily than those which weigh from half a 
pound toa pound. Of the Ignotum, only one out of five will 
prove of good form, while of the Lorillard nearly four out of 
five will. be of perfect shape. Perfection may be named as the 
second best Tomato for forcing. Paragon would be valuable, 
but it fails to color about the stem. Four Tomato plants are 
grown in a box two feet long and eighteen inches wide, as 
was described in the article before alluded to. I noted that 
where the roof was low and the plants had a height of about 
four feet, the yield had averaged fifteen tomatoes to the 
plant, or say fifteen pounds to each box. Where the plants had 
room to grow about six feet high, each vine averaged twenty- 
six to twenty-seven tomatoes, or, since they were somewhat 
larger than the others, thirty pounds to the box. A fair whole- 
sale price would be fifty cents a pound. The plants begin to 
yield about ninety days from the seed. 

Mr, Gardner finds the market for winter vegetables enlarg- 
ing every year. The number of growers are multiplying still 
more rapidly, however, and success can only be won by the 
best cultural practice, the widest knowledge of the demands 
of the market, and the alertness and enterprise to occupy new 
fields promptly. 

“What are you doing with so many Grape-vines in pots ?”’ 
I asked, when about to leave. 

“They are Black Hamburgs, and I sella good many. You 
see they will all bear a fair crop this year. When a man. 
builds a grapery he does not like to wait three or four years 
before he gathers fruit. These potted vines can be set in 
between his permanent vines, and give almost immediate 
returns. Since they are to be discarded it is not bad practice - 
to let them bear heavily now. Those which I do not sell can 


be made to yield me paying crops.” S. 
Jobstown, N. J. Some 


Recent Publications. 


Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States, includ- 
ing the district east of the Mississippi and north of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. By Asa Gray. Sixth edition, revised and 
extended westward to the one hundredth meridian by Sereno 
Watson and John M. Coulter, with twenty-five plates, illustrat- 
ing the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 
New York and Chicago, 1890. 

The fifth and last edition of ‘“‘Gray’s Manual” appeared in 
1867. A great advance has been made during the twenty- 
seven years which have elapsed since its publication in the 
knowledge of the plants of the region it covered; and the 
want of a new edition to contain the results of the author’s 
own investigations and those of a number of botanists in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, whose early botanical inspirations 
were largely derived from the early editions of this very work, 
the constant companion for more than forty years of every 
one who has studied the flora of eastern America during that 
time, has long been felt. Professor Gray himself proposed at 
different periods during the last part of his life to snatch the 
time from the more important ‘‘Synoptical Flora of North 
America” for a new edition of his Manual, but just the right 
time never came, and it has been left to Mr. Watson, and his 
associate, Professor Coulter, to produce, with such assistance 
as was available, this new and greatly improved Manual. The 
original plan of the work, so long adhered to and of such gen- 
eral acceptance, has been retained, but the territory covered 
in the old edition has been extended westward to the one hun- 
dredth meridian of longitude—that is, to the western limits of 
our true Atlantic flora. This change and the insertion of such 
plants of the old region as are now first included in the Manual 
increases the bull of the volume by only fifty-seven pages, and 
therefore does not take away from its value as a book for field 
reference. The work seems to be admirably done, and so far 
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as we have been able to examine it, absolutely free from those 
annoying typographical errors which it is well nigh impossible 
to eliminate from a book of this character. 

Botanists who believe in the strict application of the law of 
priority in matters of nomenclature will not derive much com- 
fort from Mr. Watson’s decisions in such matters, as they ap- 
pear in this volume; and they will regret that the fulfillment 
of their hope for a stable nomenclature for plants, as regards 
both generic and specific names, must be delayed in this coun- 
try, at least, by the system adopted in a work which will, of 
necessity, influence for many years the opinions of the stu- 
dents of botany in the United States. But the authors of the 
new Manual, in their decision that the specific name first given 
to a plant, when referred correctly to its genus, is the correct 
specific name for it, although it may have had a much earlier 
one in another genus, have the support of many of the most 
distinguished naturalists of this and of the last generation. 
The name, however, is not by any means the most important 
part of the plant; and the object of the Manual is to enable 
any one finding a plant growing in wood or meadow to iden- 
tify it readily, and to learn something of its affinities and his- 
tory. No book ever published fulfilled this object better than 
“‘Gray’s Manual,” which will gain in usefulness and reputation 
in this new edition, for which the authors will receive the 
thanks of every one interested in American plants. 

Mr. Watson acknowledges the assistance of Mr. S. B. Bebb, 
of Illinois, who has rewritten the genus Salix for this edition ; 
of Professor L. H. Bailey, who has elaborated the difficult 
genus Carex, and of Professor D. C. Eaton, who is the author, 
as he was in some of the previous editions, of the part of the 
volume devoted to the Ferns and allied orders. The increasing 
interest taken in this country in the study of cellular Crypto- 
gams has led to the inclusion of the Hepatice, omitted in the 
last edition, and now described by Professor L.M. Underwood. 
A glossary of botanical terms is appended to the volume, be- 
sides a Synopsis of the Natural Families, arranged in their 
sequence, in order that their characters may be clearly con- 
trasted and the general principles which determine their ar- 
rangement showed—a new teature in the Manual, and a most 
useful one. 


Periodical Literature. 


In Harper's Magazine for January we may read of ‘‘The 
Smyrna Fig Harvest,” which, though gathered from a very 
small district, supplies the world with almost all its dried figs. 
Classic memories fill the air as one travels by railroad from 


_ Smyrna, first to the village, which stands where Ephesus once 


stood, and then along the valley of the Meander where the 
bottom lands are covered with the Fig orchards. ‘The soil 
of this tractis very deep and has the property of retaining 
moisture so necessary for the crop. This peculiarity is of 
special importance, as in cases of drought the Fig-tree does 
not generally show at the time signs of drooping. The leaves 
retain their strength and color. It is only afterward, when the 
fruit should have reached maturity, that its stunted size and 
diminished yield show the effects of the check.” The fig 
grown for drying is a short pulpy fruit, quite unlike the ordi- 
nary black eating fig, being bright yellow-green outside, and 
inside white with a red centre, and, in spite of its abundance 
of juice, having a poor and rather faint taste. Spring brings 
no especial beauty to the Fig orchard, as the tiny flowers are 
borne on the inside of a hollow fleshy receptacle, which later 
ripens into the fruit. ‘About the middle of August the figs 
begin to fall and then all the population of the neighboring 
villages is poured into the gardens. .. gathering up the fruit and 
piling it into the baskets. . . . At first the gleaning is over the 
whole garden. The figs lie as they fall, and the sun has 
ripened only the most forward of them. But by the end of 
August the heavy fruit drops so thickly that the pickers will 
filla basket with what they gather up from under a single 
tree,” each basket forming a heavy load fora woman. The 
picturesque appearance of the orchard at this season, with 
its groups of gaily dressed laborers, is well suggested in the 
illustrations given. The figs have but a short distance to 
fall, and ‘‘are generally picked up whole. If they lie on the 
ground for more than twenty-four hours they rapidly spoil. 
The next step is to dry them. A bank of earth is raised some 
six inches high and strewn with rushes, and here the figs are 
laid out in single layers, touching one another. The contact 
does not last long. The September sunisso hot thatina 
week the fruitis all shriveled up, and when the figs are but 
half their original size, the time has come for storing and 
packing them away in bags.” The best are called ‘““Eleme” 
figs, and these, whether of first, second or third quality, are 
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exported, while the fourth quality is used at home as food for 
cattle, and in the manufacture of a cheap spirit, the refuse 
serving as manure. Itis curious to learn, however, that the 
seeds of this quality are employed in London in the making 
of what is called strawberry jam. All the fruit is sent to 
Smyrna and thence distributed, the fig market in a narrow 
street offering one of the most animated sights in the city, 
and large fleets of steamers often lying in the harbor awaiting 
their cargo of dried fruit. The fruit is sorted in large ware- 
houses, exclusively by women, but the “ pulling” and packing 
is done bymen. In pulling, ‘the fig is drawn between finger 
and thumb, flattened and split at the stalk, so as to take the 
form which it preserves when it ultimately is found on the 
dinner-table. Through the middle and end of August, and 
through September, the work is carried on, though in the last 
weeks of this month the supply of figs falls off and only the 
best pullers and packers are kept. By the second week in 
October the fig harvest for the yearis atan end.” About a 
quarter of a million of pounds of dried figs are annually ex- 
ported, in addition to the large quantity of inferior fruit that is 
used at home. 

The writer mentions the practice of hanging wild figs on the 
cultivated trees when these are in bloom, but misses the sig- 
nificance of the operation. This use of the wild fig is a very 
old custom known technically as ‘‘caprification” and its ob- 
ject is to secure the fertilization of the cultivated fruit through 
the visits of certain hymenopterous insects (Blastophaga and 
Sycophaga) which frequent the wild Fig-tree. These insects 
being thus brought near the cultivated trees, enter the minute 
orifice of the receptacle of their flowers for the purpose of 
depositing their eggs, and in doing this convey the pollen of 
the rare male flowers to the stigmas of the females, which are 
usually much more numerous in the fig. All this is well 
known, but the curious part of the matter is how the custom, 
which has been practiced apparently from an early period, 
first originated. That its utility and even necessity is fully 
recognized now appears in the fact stated by our author, that 
in seasons when the crop of wild figs is light as much as four 
cents apiece are paid for the wild fruit, and that the profits of 
the cultivated crop are swallowed up by this outlay. What 
cunning oriental precursor of Sprengel and of Darwin pene- 
trated the secrets of cross-fertilization?—for without some cor- 
rect idea of the relation of the visiting insects to the ripening 
of the fruit, it hardly seems possible that a custom so trouble- 
some and so expensive could have been developed. ~ 

The fact that the soil of the valley of the Meander has the 
property of retaining moisture for a long period makes it the 
great centre of the fig cultivation in the east, and itis only 
where similar conditions exist that the culture of the plant can 
be hopefully attempted. ‘“‘Some years ago,” writes our 
author, ‘‘ Mr. West discovered in California a tract of soil which 
he believed to be almost identical. The climate also was 
similar. Mr. West took back with him some 300 roots. These 
Fig-trees have done well. They have made good growth and 
yielded fair crops, but a sufficient time has not elapsed for the 
tree to reach such maturity as should test the value of its fruit 
for preserving. Itis only when the trees are from five to 
seven years old that they begin to bear fruit useful for com- 
mercial purposes ; but once that age is attained, the tree will 
yield its annual crop for sixty or seventy, or, with careful prun- 
ing, for eighty years.” 


Orchids at Short Hills, New Jersey. 


HE remarkable collection of Orchids in flower at the 
United States Nurseries is attracting large numbers of vis- 
itors this week. The Cypripediums alone present a spectacle 
that would repay the beholder for a long journey. Indeed, in 
a journey around the world, one could find no collection su- 
perior to this in richness, for it contains more than 400 species, 
varieties andhybrids. Of these, 212 are now in flower, includ- 
ing many of the rarest and most beautiful in cultivation. The 
only plant of C. pavoninum in the country is blooming here for 
the first time, and with it such choice hybrids as C. Godseffia- 
num, C. Savageanum, C. Sallierti Hyeanum, C. Fitcheanum, C. 
microchilum, C. calurum Rougiert, C. concinnum, C. Bergrinia- 


num, C. Williamsi, C. regale and C. uitens superbum, besides 


C. villosum giganteum, C. apiculatum, C. Lawrenceanum pleio- 
leucum, C. Mrs. Canham and many more. Altogether there 
are 525 plants of Cypripedium in bloom, representing 212 
varieties. 

Of course this genus forms but a portion of the bewildering 
display of more than 1,000 Orchids which Messrs. Pitcher & 
Manda have in flower. Thereis a long list of varieties of Cat 
tleya Triane, including the variety Smithe, with dark sepals 
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and petals and orange-colored throat. Cattleya Skinneri also 
appears in many varieties, including several examples of the 
choice Alba and one of Arnoldiana. Dendrobium Wardianum 
album and Lelia Arnoldiana are shown in good specimens, 
and, in short, there are comparatively few of the really good 
Orchids now in flower which cannot be studied in this exhi- 
bition. e 


Notes. 


The New York Forestry Association, at an adjourned meet- 
ing on Monday, was reorganized with Mr. Morris K. Jesup as 
President and Mr. J. B. Harrison as Corresponding Secretary. 
Additional particulars will be given next week. 

The records of the Park Superintendent prove that the 
beauty of Central Park is fully appreciated by photographers 
at least. During the past year 1,700 permits to take photo- 
graphs in the park were issued, and since January Ist nearly 
300 have been bestowed or renewed, most of them to amateurs. 

A letter from Para, Brazil, to the /Vation, says that luinber 
forms the cargo of ships from New York to that country, a 
land possessing, scattered in lavish profusion over thousands 
of square miles of unbroken forests, sixty-seven varieties of 
the most valuable woods for structural purposes in the world. 

The Jlustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, recently repub- 
lished the greater part of the accounts of Pinus latifolia in 
this journal (ii., 496) and Staphylea Bolanderi (ii., 544), 
saying that the tree “is probably quite unknown as yet in 
Europe,” and that the shrub ‘has not yet been cultivated 
with us.” 

In the gardens of the Royal Botanical Society, of England, 
may be seen specimens of the common English Oak, which 
have been grown to fill ornamental beds. Planted forty or fifty 
years ago, they have been kept closely clipped, and are now 
only from ten to twelve inches in height, forming a dense 
mass of leaves. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger writes that 
active steps are now being taken to establish, at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, a thoroughly equipped laboratory of 
plant-physiology and (anatomy. Professor W. P. Wilson 
will go to Europe in the spring to visit the leading laboratories 
there, and will secure the best instruments and appliances and 
have them at the University ready for use next autumn. 

Hermann Jaeger, whose death in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age was recently announced, was a noted German horticulturist, 
and had long held the position of Grand Ducal Garden Inspector 
at Eisenach. But he was still more widely known as perhaps 
the most popular writer in his country upon the practice and 
the history of gardening. He was a constant contributor to 
Gartenfiora and other journals, and one of his books was the 
large illustrated work called ‘‘Gardening Art and Gardens in 
Past and Present Times,” which was reviewed in our columns 
last year. 

Gardeners as well as amateurs often ask why many plants 
in cultivation flourish best in soils and situations unlike those 
to which they had been accustomed in their native state. A 


writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle recently answered this - 


question in a few words. In many cases, he said, plants grow 
wild not in those places. which are best suited to them, but 
simply in those where competition permits them to exist, 
while in gardens their enemies are kept at bay by man, and 
the most favorable conditions for their development can be 
supplied. 

The third volume of Dr. F.C. Schiibeler’s great work on the 
trees of Norway—“ Viridarium Norvegicum "—has just been 
issued at Christiana. It is a large quarto of nearly 700 pages, 
and completes the work, fin which not only the different 
species of trees native to the country are described and illus- 
trated, but also a multitude of individuals remarkable for 
size, antiquity or abnormal development. A voluminous 
index now adds to the value of the book, and the polar limits 
of all the trees. native to, or grown in, Norway are systemati- 
cally given. 

Florists’ reports indicate a fairly good holiday trade in flow- 
ers this year, although at New Year’s the sales were much 
smaller than those at Christmas, which was quite contrary to 
the rule for several years past. The prevailing epidemic un- 
doubtedly affected the season’s gaieties, and, in consequence, 
the demand for flowers. White flowers constantly grow in 
favor for decorative uses, now being often employed to the 
exclusion of all others. It is pleasant to find that, as was the 
case last year, all florists note an increase in orders for boxes 
of loose flowers, and a decrease of the desire for “‘set pieces.” 
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A German journal, discussing the complaint of a French 
amateur that the Provence Rose, beloved of his ancestors, is 
sadly neglected to-day, states that 200 varieties of this Rose 
were once in cultivation, while hardly more than a dozen are 
familiar now. One of them was La Belle Villagoise, which was 
brought from Egypt in the time of the First Empire by the 
court surgeon, Antoine Dubois, a famous Rose grower. He 
gave it to the Tilly family in Halliée, where it may still be seen, 
while—so the statement goes—it cannot be seen elsewhere. 
It is described as having pure white petals streaked with a 
brilliant rosy red. 

The Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, assisted by 
the American Philosophical Society and a number of individu- 
als, has arranged for an exploring expedition to theless known 
parts of southern Mexico and Yucatan. Specialists in botany 
and zoélogy will accompany the geologists, whose chief pur- 
pose will be to ascertain the general structure of the basin of 
the Gulf of Mexico, hitherto studied more thoroughly on the 
Florida side. As yet the archeologist has done more in the 
countries referred to than the scientific investigator. The ex- 
pedition was to sail from New York for Progreso, Yucatan, on 
the 15th of this month. 


In the Scilly Isles, where the cultivation of Narcissus flowers 
for market has become so large an industry, the rains and 
winds which rage there with extraordinary violence used to 
play havoc with the flowers, destroying thousands of spiles in 
a night. Close hedges were planted, but these did not avail 
against the searching winds. Of late years, however, the 
flower-spikes are carefully cut off and taken in-doors as soon 
as the buds begin to burst and just show the color of the 
perianth. Here they are slightly forced by being placed in 
shallow pans of warm water. The keeping qualities of the 
flowers are not injured by this process, while their perfection 


‘is secured and their opening is hastened a day or two. 


The raising of Peppermint for the manufacture of oil is an 
important industry-in Wayne County, New York. The plants 
are set out in May, in rows two feet apart, and grow to be 
about two feet high by August, when they are cut off close to 
the roots with a scythe and cured in the sun like hayfor about 
twelve hours. The extracting of the oil is done by professed dis- 
tillers, who are paid by a toll, or by farmers themselves in stills 
of their own. The still is a wooden vat about four feet high by 
six in diameter. In this the Mint is packed close by treading, 
covered with an air-tight lid, and subjected to the action of 
steam forced in from the bottom. The oil is volatilized by the 
steam and condensed in a worm, and the mixed oil and water, 
collected in a receiver, separate by specific gravity. It is said 
that there are a hundred public stills in the county, and itis 
locally believed that nine-tenths of all the oil of Peppermint 
used in the world comes from this region. 


A number of prominent physicians of this city met last 
week for the purpose of protesting against the destruction of 
the Adirondack woods, because the extraordinary altitude of 
the plateau, from which still loftier mountains rise, its equable 
temperature and the hygienic properties of its coniferous trees 
combine to render it one of the most valuable health resorts 
in the world, and especially useful for the cure of consump- 
tion in its earlier stages. Dr. Trudeau, Chief of the sanitarium 
for the cure of consumption at Saranac Lake, reports that 
twenty-five per cent. of the incipient cases of consumption 
treated there are cured, and the health-giving properties of 
the region can be attested by thousands. An appeal to all 
public spirited citizens was drawn up requesting aid in the 
effort to enable the state to acquire such portions of the wilder- 
ness as had been sold, so that it can be held forever as public 
ground free to all the people of the state. 


Dr. Moehl, of Cassel, writes to Gartenflora that the pyra- 
midal variety of the European Oak (Quercus pedunculata 
fastigiata) was first seen during the Seven Years’ War, in the 
Dieburg forest near Harreshausen, in Germany, and that its 
oldest offspring is the fine specimen which stands by the 
‘‘bowling-green ” in the park of Wilhelmshéhe, near Cassel. 
In the same park are flourishing young specimens of the 
fastigiate Hornbeam (Carpinus betulus, var. pyramidalts) 
which have been propagated from a tree growing wild in the 
Reinshard forest, near Mtinden. This tree was discovered in 
the winter of 1871-1872 by a hunting party, and stands in a 
long plantation of Hornbeams which are only from twenty to 
twenty-five feet in height, while it overtops them, “like a 
slender Poplar,” toa height of about forty feet. It is known 
that in the year 1820 an order was given to plant this place 
with natural seedlings of the Hornbeam, so the tree must be 
about seventy years old. Itis said in the neighborhood that 
its peculiar habit did not show for many years after planting. 
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The Waverly Oaks. 


HERE is in Belmont, one of the suburbs of Boston, 

and formerly a part of the ancient town of Water- 
town, a group of Oaks which has come to be known in 
recent years as the Waverly Oaks, from the village near 
which they stand. These’ Waverly Oaks are, all things 
considered, the most interesting trees in eastern Massachu- 
setts, and although there are larger Oaks in New England 
and in the Middle States, a group containing so many large 
trees is not often seen now anywhere in eastern America. 
There are in this group twenty-three large Oaks and one 
large Elm growing on an area of two or three acres. The 
Oaks are all White Oaks, with the exception of a single 
Swamp White Oak. They occupy mainly the slopes of a 
terminal moraine, along the base of which flows Beaver 
Brook, the “Sweet Beaver, child of forest still,” sung by 
Lowell. The Waverly Oaks are well known to all Boston- 
ians interested in nature, and strangers not infrequently 
make the pilgrimage to Belmont to look upon these ven- 
erable products of Massachusetts soil. It is strange, there- 
fore, that so little has ever been printed about these trees. 
Emerson, the historian of the trees of Massachusetts, makes 
no reference to them. Piper, who wrote of the trees of 
America, and who lived not very far away, in Malden, 
seems to have overlooked them, and traveled all the way 
to Stowe to find his typical New England White Oak. Brown, 
another Massachusetts man who published books about 
trees, passed them by without a word. The poets and 
philosophers of Cambridge and Concord, who doubtless 
often passed by Beaver Brook, make no mention of its 
great trees, which first appear in print, apparently, in 188r, 
in Harper's Magazine, where Mr. F. H. Underwood, writing 
of James Russell Lowell, speaks of them on page 262 as 
‘the only group of aboriginal trees standing on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast”—a statement to which some exceptions 
might be taken. The Committee on Grounds of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society visited the Waverly Oaks 
on the 28th of June, 1884, and the chairman, Mr. J. G. Bar- 
ker, joined to its report printed in the transactions of the 
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society for that year the other short account of the trees 
which has appeared coupled with a timely suggestion for 
their preservation. 

This suggestion we desire to repeat and enforce; and 
that the public may know the beauty of these trees 
and of the spot where they grow, we reproduce on page 
g1 aview taken by Dr. W. H. Rollins, of Boston, showing 
a portion of the group. 

The age which these trees haye attained and the vicissi- 
tudes they have survived entitle them to respect, and the 
people of Massachusetts might wisely secure their preser- 
vation through the purchase and dedication to public use 
of the land on which they stand. 

The age of these old Oaks can only be surmised. One 
famous naturalist is said to have declared that the smallest 
of them had existed through more than a thousand years. 
It is probable that this statement is greatly exaggerated. 
The largest tree in the group girths seventeen feet three 
inches at three anda half feet from the ground.* The 
principal tree in our illustration is smaller, with a girth of 
only thirteen feet four inches, measured at the same dis- 
tance from the ground. An actual examination of the wood 
of this tree shows that it has increased three inches in 
diameter during the last twenty-four years. Had it made 
the same rate of growth during the whole period ofits exist- 
ence, it would have been 408 years old, and the largest 
tree in the group would be, with the same rate of increase, 
508 years old. It is probable that they are both younger 
than these estimates make them. They may have 
grown less rapidly for several years at the beginning of 
their life, but there must have been a number of years, 
probably several hundred, when they increased more rap- 
idly in diameter than they have during the last quarter of 
a century. The appearance of the trees justifies this sup- 
position. They are still healthy, and are growing with con- 
siderable vigor; but there can be no doubt that 
their period of most rapid development has passed, or 
that, while they may continue, with proper care, to live 
and increase slowly for centuries perhaps, they will grow 
less rapidly now than they did one or two hundred years 
ago. But after making all due allowance for differences 
in the rate of growth at different periods in the existence 
of these trees, it is safe to surmise that the youngest of 
them had attained to some size before the Pilgrims landed 
on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, and that the oldest 
was at that time a tree of some size. 

The ponderous lateral branches of these trees, reaching 
out in every direction, shows that they grew up in the 
open ground, which must have been cleared four or five 
hundred years ago, if, indeed, the dry and gravelly soil 
ever produced any other forest growth contemporaneously 
with these Oaks. 

The Waverly Oaks grow within a few hundred yards of 
the station at Waverly, on the Boston & Fitchburg Railroad, 
on a piece of ground directly opposite the property of the 
trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital, occupied 
by the country home of that institution. The whole region 


* Messrs. L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks, of West Medford, who are engaged in pre- 
paring for publication an account of some of the most remarkable Elms and other 
trees of Massachusetts, obligingly send the following measurement of the largest 
of the Waverly Oaks, which stands onasteep slope: At five feet from the lower 
side, twenty-one feet six inches ; at five feet from the upper side, sixteen feet six 
inches. There is a difference of several feet in the height of the ground 
at the upper and at the lower sides of this tree, and our measurement of sey- 
enteen feet three inches, taken at three feet anda half from the ground on the 
lower side, is perhaps as correct as any measurement can be made. Other meas- 
urements of Massachusetts White Oaks sent us by Messrs. Dame and Brooks are 
seventeen feet eight inches for the Oak at Bernardston; twenty-four feet five inches 
for the Oak at Boyleston; fifteen feet ten anda half inches forthe Avery Oak at Ded- 
ham; fourteen feet one inch for the Elliott Oak at Natick; and thirteen feet seven 
inches for the Topsfield Oak. These measurements are all made at five feet from 
the ground. A White Oak recently cut on the estate of Peter C. Brooks, Esq., of 
West Medford, Massachusetts, measured at eight feet from the ground eight feet 
ten inches, and had approximately 200 layers of annual awe as counted by 
Dame and Brooks. 

Mr. John Robinson, in his account of the ‘‘ Woody Plants of Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts,” gives the following measurement of White Oaks: The Topsfield 
Oak, in 1875, ted a circumference one foot from the ground of nineteen feet seven 
inches ; the same trunk measured sixteen feet eleven inches at three feet from the 

round, and twelve feet eleven inches at five feet from the ground. Two White 

aks on the Burleigh Farm, in Danvers, measured respectively nineteen feet and 
seventeen feet ten inches, both measurements being made at the ground, the first 
measuring thirteen feet six inches at six feet from the ground and the second 
twelve feet at five feet from the ground. 
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is undergoing rapid development, and houses are spring- 
ing up on every side. The establishment of a small public 
park at this place, which need not exceed three or four 
acres in extent to accomplish this object, would protect the 
trees from the dangers which now threaten them, and 
would make a valuable and interesting public resort within 
walking or driving distance of the homes of a very large 
number of people. 


Mr. J. G. Lemmon, the accomplished botanist of the 
California State Board of Forestry, discusses the problem 
of forest fires in the seventh bulletin issued by that board. 
“Tt is,” he says, ‘‘a common observation that forests are 
usually bordered by a fringe of saplings and these by 
points and patches of seedlings all apparently flourishing 
finely and promising a material enlargement of the forest 
area; and scarce an instance is known where an edge of 
a forest is dying off by the natural course of events. The 
question arises, is this a normal attribute of forest-growth, 
or of forest-development? Did they always thus try to 
expand, or has some change occurred to them or their en- 
vironment that now enables them to increase their peri- 
phery? The answer to the problem is contained in the 
two English words—Indian fires. The Indian desired 
open prairies and intervals for his game, that the Jatter might 
find better forage thereon, and also that he might the bet- 
ter mark them for his arrows. With the retirement of the 
Indian and the suspension of the annual forest and prairie- 
fires, the forests freely expand, and it is well known that 
young forests are covering large areas of the eastern 
United States, and it is believed that the great diluvian 
plains of the central west and of the Pacific slope might in 
time be covered with trees, if the practice of modern agri- 
culturists did not serve to prevent their growth, desirable 
or otherwise. More than all the destructive processes of 
the lumbermen, and the close grazing of the flocks and 
herds of the stock raiser, is the ruin of the fire fiend; and 
against him the blazing forests, the menaced settlements 
and the ruined inhabitants of California appeal to citizens 
generally and legislatures especially for instant and ade- 
quate protection.” It is by fires, as Mr. Lemmon points 
out, that “ young seedlings are destroyed utterly, and usu- 
ally the saplings are killed off, not consumed, while on a 
section of country from which the whole tree-growths 
have been removed after a fire, weeds and brambles will 
not come in until many years after. And how shall the cry- 
ing evil of forest fires be stopped, where is the remedy, 
and who shall apply it?” 

Mr. Lemmon is not the first thoughtful observer t 
ask these questions. ‘The answer, perhaps, is wise legis- 
lation, but legislation will be useless unless it rests on 
public sentiment; and public sentiment in this country will 
not save the forests until the popular mind is more highly 
educated than it is to-day upon all subjects relating to the 
forests and their value to the nation. 


The Coast of Maine. 


FROM Cape Cod, Massachusetts, to Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, 
the broad entrance of the Gulf of Maine is two hundred 
miles wide, and it is one hundred miles from each of these 
capes to the corresponding ends of the coast of Maine at Kit- 
tery and Quoddy. Thus Maine squarely faces the wide open- 
ing between the capes, while to the east and west, beyond 
her limits, stretch two great offshoots of the gulf, the bays 
of Fundy and of Massachusetts. The latter and lesser bay 
presents a south shore built mostly of sands and gravels in 
beaches and bluffs, and a north shore of bold and enduring 
rocks, both already overgrown with seaside hotels and cot: 
tages. The Bay of Fundy, on the other hand, is little resorted 
tofor pleasure. Itsshores in many parts are grandly high and 
bold; but its waters are moved by such rushing tides, and its 
coasts are so frequently wrapt in cold fogs, that it will doubt- 
less remain comparatively an unfrequented region. 

Along the coast of Maine, stretched for two hundred miles 
from bay to bay, scenery and climate change from the Massa- 
chusetts to the Fundy type. At Boston the average tempera- 
ture of July is 70°; at Eastport, at the farther end of Maine, it 
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is 61°. No such coolness is to be found along the thousand 
miles of monotonous sand beach which front the Atlantic 
south of the Gulf of Maine; and though the coolness of the 
waters of the gulf precludes most persons from sea bathing, 
this freshness of the air will always be an irresistible attraction 
to many thousands of dwellers in hot cities. Again, in con- 
trast with the southern sea-beaches, the scenery of the Maine 
coast is exceedingly interesting and refreshing. The mere 
map of itis most attractive. Beginning at Piscataqua River, 
a deep estuary whose swift tides flow through an archipelago 
of rocks and small islands, the shore is at first made up of low 
ledges forming ragged points, connected by sand or pebble 
beaches, where farmers gather rock-weed after storms. Sea- 
ward lies a group of dangerous rocks, the Isles of Shoals. 
Beyond the tortuous outlet of York River and the Short and 
Long Sands of York, Cape Neddick and Bald Head lift high 
rocks toward the sea, and behind them rises Agamenticus 
Hill, a conspicuous blue landmark sometimes visible from 
Cape Ann, in Massachusetts. Low and sandy coasts succeed, 
fronting the old towns of Wells and Kennebunk. Cape Por- 
poise follows, a confused mass of rocky islets, salt marshes 
and tidal flats; then more long and short beaches, a lagoon 
called Biddeford Pool, the mouth of Saco River barred by its 
washings from the White Hills, more beaches, and so to Cape 
Elizabeth, a broad wedge of rock pushed out to sea as if to 
mark the entrance to the land-locked harbor of Portland. 
Thus far the coast is sufficiently rich in varied scenery—in 
shores now high, now low, now wooded and now bare, now 
gentle and now rough ; first thrust seaward in rocky capes, 
then swept inland in curving beaches, and now and again 
broken by the outlets of small rivers. Cape Elizabeth ends 
this scenery, and introduces the voyager to a type still more 
intricate, picturesque and distinctive. Casco Bay, with its 
many branches running inland and its peninsulas and islands 
stretching seaward, is the first of a succession of bays, “ thor- 
oughfares” and ‘‘reaches” which line the coast almost all 
the rest of the way to Quoddy. The ragged edge of the main- 
land becomes lost behind a maze of rock-bound islands, and 
appears but seldom where the surf can strike it. The salt 
water penetrates in deep and narrow channels into the very 
woods, ebbs and flows in hundreds of frequented and untre- 
quented harbors, and enters into countless hidden nooks and 
coves and narrows. Sand beaches become rare, and great 
and small “sea walls” of worn stones or pebbles take their 
place. Islands, islets, and ledges both dry and sunken, are 
strewn on every hand. The tides flow among them with in- 
creasing force, and the fog wraps them from sight more and 
more frequently as the Bay of Fundy is approached. Great 
cliffs are rare until Grand Manan is reached, and high hills 
come down to the sea only by Penobscot Bay and at Mount 
Desert ; but, on the other: hand, the variety of lesser topo- 
graphic forms is very great. In Casco Bay, for instance, the 
rocks trend north-east and south-west, and all the crowded 
islands run out into reefs in these directions. Penobscot 
Bay presents wide stretches of open water divided by well 
massed islands, but still preserves a fine breadth of effect ; 
and these islands differ greatly in form and character, accord- 
ing as they are built of hard and glaciated granite or 
of altered stratified rocks. The border bay of Passama- 
quoddy is distinguished by fine headlands, which terminate 
islands, generally lower than the heads. In like manner the 
sounds and fiord-like rivers differ much from each other. 
For instance, the Kennebec River is extremely narrow, and 
many bold knobs of rock turn it this way and that; but the 
neighboring Sheepscot is fully three miles broad at its mouth, 
and this noble width contracts but slowly ; while the Penobscot 
above the Narrows takes on such a gentle appearance as to be 
hardly recognizable as a river of eastern Maine, the general as- 
pect of this part of the coast being distinctly wild and untamable. 
. Doubtless the raggedness of the rocky shore is the first 
cause of the almost forbidding aspect of the region, but the 
changed character of the sea-coast woods is a second cause. 
Beyond Cape Elizabeth, if capes and islands are wooded at all, 
it is with the dark, stiff cresting of Spruce, Fir or Pine, fringed 
perhaps with Birch and Mountain Ash. Near Kittery fine 
Elms and even Hickories may be seen on the open shore, but 
there is a gradual dying out of many familiar species as the 
coast is traversed eastward. Thus Holly and _ Inkberry, 
together with Prickly Ash, Flowering Dogwood and Sassafras, 
are not seen near the sea north of Massachusetts Bay. White 
Cedar, after following the coast all the way from the Gulf of 
Mexico, dies out near Kittery. York River is said to see the last 
Buttonwoods, Saco River the last Chestnuts, and the Kenne- 
bec the last Tupelos and Hickories. Conversely, this coast 
has its many forerunners of the flora of the far north. While 
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the White Pine is met with all along shore north of New Jersey, 
the Red Pine first appears by Massachusetts Bay and the Gray 
Pine by Mt. Desert. The Arbor-vite is first met with near 
the Kennebec. The Balsam Fir and the Black and White 
Spruces show themselves on no coasts south of Cape Ann, and 
do not abound until Cape Elizabeth is passed. It is the black- 
ness of these dwarf coniferous woods which, with the desola- 
tion of the suri-beaten ledges and the frequent coming of the 
fog, impresses the traveler with the fact that this is a really 
wild and sub-arctic shore, where strange red-men’s names 
for islands, capes and rivers—names such as Medomak, Mus- 
congus, Pemaquid, Megunticook, Eggemoggin, Moosabec and 
Schoodic—seem altogether fitting. 

The human story of the coast of Maine is almost as pictur- 
esque and varied as its scenery. This coast was first fre- 


_quented by stray French fishing vessels, and first scientifically 


explored by Samuel de Champlain, whose narrative of his 
adventures is still delightful reading. Fruitless attempts at 
settlement followed, led by French knights at Saint Croix, by 
English cavaliers at Sagadahock and by French Jesuits at Mt. 
Desert ; all of them years in advance of the English Colony of 
New Plymouth. Then followed a long period of fishing and 
fur trading, during which Maine belonged to neither New 
France nor New England, and a genuine border warfare was 
the result. Two rival Frenchmen also fought and besieged 
each other in truly feudal fashion at Penobscot and Saint John. 
Again, while the long French and Indian wars lasted, this 
coast saw more fighting. The older settlements west of Cape 
Elizabeth were sacked several times, and even the English 
stronghold at Pemaquid was captured ; but the forest allies of 
the French Baron Saint Castin were beaten in the end. The 
numerous French names for points on the eastern coast bear 
witness to the long French occupation; as for instance, Grand 
and Petit Manan, Bois Bubert, Monts Déserts and Isle au 
Hault, and Burnt Coat, apparently English, but really a mis- 
translation of the French Céte Brule. 

No Englshmen settled beyond Penobscot until after the 
capture of Quebec; and when they did, they, as Yankees, had 
to take part in still more fighting in the wars of the Revolution 
and of 1812. The settlers first fished and hunted, then,cut hay 
onthe salt marshes and timber in the great woods, and in 
later years tool: to ship building, and later still to stone quarry- 
ing and ice harvesting, and, near Rockland, to lime burning. 
These works are still the business of the coast. Even hunt- 
ing is carried on at certain seasons in the eastern counties, 
where deer are still numerous. All the large Pine and Spruce 
of the shore woods have been cut; but Bangor still sends 
down Penobscot Bay a fleet of lumber schooners every time 
the wind blows from the north; and as for fishing, fleets 
of more than two hundred graceful vessels may often be seen 
in port together waiting the end of a storm. 

It was about 1860 that what may be called the discovery of 
the picturesqueness and the summer-time healthfulness of the 
coast of Maine took place. Only the beaches of the western 
quarter of the shore were at first occupied by hotels ; but when 
the poor hamlet of Bar Harbor leaped into fame through the 
resort to it of a few well known landscape painters, it became 
evident that the whole coast was destined to be a much fre- 
quented summer resort. At present, York, Kennebunkport, 
Biddeford Pool and Old Orchard Beach, together with the 
Casco Islands, Booth Bay, Camden, Mt. Desert and Campo- 
bello, are a few of the more populous neighborhoods ; but 
summer hotels are now scattered all along the shore, and 
colonies of summer villas of all grades of costliness occupy 
many of the more accessible capes and islands. Thus there 
are many cottages at York, and the islands near Portland are 
fairly covered with cheap structures. Squirrel Island in Booth 
Bay is another nest of small houses, and Bar Harbor is a sum- 
mer city surrounded by a multitude of very costly and elabo- 
rate wooden palaces. The finest parts of the coast are already 
controlled by land companies and speculators, while the 
natives’ minds are inflamed by the high prices which the once 
worthless shore lands are now supposed to command. 

The spectacle of thousands upon thousands of people able 
to spend annually several weeks or months of summer in 
healthful life by the sea-shore is very American and very 
pleasant, and the impartial.observer can find but two points 
about it which are in any considerable degree discouraging or 
dangerous. The lamentable feature of the situation is the 
small amount of thought and attention given to considerations 
of appropriateness and beauty by the builders and inhabitants 
of the summer colonies of the coast. Indifference in these 
matters works ill results everywhere, but nowhere is lack of 


taste quite so conspicuous as on the sea-shore. Both corpora- 


tions and individuals are guilty on this head. More than one 
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booming land company has hastily divided and sold its rough 
ledges in rectangular lots, whose lines bear no relation to the 
forms of the ground, so that houses cannot be well placed. 
The squalid aspect of the public parts of these settlements, the 
shabby plank walks and the unkempt roadways, are other 
causes of reproach. The houses themselves, if cheap, are too 
often vulgarly ornamented, and if costly, are generally absurdly 
pretentious. Even the government, which has lately been re- 
building many of the light-house keepers’ dwellings, has sub- 
stituted for the simple, low and entirely fitting structures of a 
former generation, a thin-walled and small-chimneyed type of 
house, such as is common in the suburbs of our cities. One 
of these perched on a sea cliff is an abomination, and might 
well have illustrated the mournful remark of a recent writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly, who pointed out that American indiffer- 
ence to beauty cannot be caused by the newness of our ciy- 
ilization, for when this was still newer we built both more 
appropriately and picturesquely than we commonly do now. 
Again, in the treatment of the ground about their houses, 
the millionaires of Bar Harbor are quite as apt to err asare the 
humbler cottagers of Squirrel Island. Smooth lawns, made of 
imported soil, and kept green only by continual watering, fur- 
nish a means of displaying wealth, but they cannot be fit- 
tingly united with scenery which is characterized by rough 
ledges and scrubby woods. On this rough coast level grass 
will please when it is joined to a house and enclosed by walls. 
In the open ground it can hardly ever be in keeping. Similarly 
incongruous are flower-beds scattered over rocky and uneven 
ground, set between the trunks of Pitch Pines, or perched on 
the tops of whaleback ledges; and yet such things are com- 
mon sights at Bar Harbor. 

The real danger of the present situation is that this annual 
flood of humanity, with its permanent structures for shelter, 
may so completely overflow and occupy the limited stretch 
of coast which it invades, as to rob it of that flavor of wildness 
and remoteness which hitherto has hung about it, and which 
in great measure constitutes its refreshing charm. A surf- 
beaten headland may be crowned by a lighthouse tower with- 
out losing its dignity and impressiveness, but it cannot be 
dotted with frail cottages without suffering a woeful fall. A 
lonely fiord shut in by dark woods, where the fog lingers in 
wreaths, as it comes and goes, loses its charm whenever even 
one bank is stripped naked, and streets of buildings are sub- 
stituted for the Spruces and Pines. A few rich men, realizing 
this danger, have surrounded themselves with considerable 
tracts of land solely with the intention of preserving the 
natural aspect; and at least one hotel company, by buying 
almost the whole of the wild island of Campobello, has saved 
for the patrons of its houses a large region of unspoiled 
scenery. The readers of GARDEN AND FOREST stand in need of 
no argument to prove the importance to human happiness of 
that refreshing antidote to city life which fine natural scenery 
supplies, nor is it necessary to remind them that love of beauty 
and of art must surely die if it be cut at its roots by destroying 
or vulgarizing the beauty of nature. ‘‘Men cannot love art well 
until they love what she mirrors better,” says Mr. Ruskin. 

The United States have but this one short stretch of Atlantic 
sea-coast where a pleasant summer climate and real pictur- 
esqueness of scenery are to be found together. Can nothing 
be done to preserve for the use and enjoyment of the great 
unorganized body of the common people some fine parts, at 
least, of this sea-side wilderness of Maine? It would seem as 
if the mere self-interest of hotel proprietors and land-owners 
would have accomplished much more in this direction than 
it yet has. If, for instance, East Point near York, or Dice’s 
Head at Castine, or Great Head near Bar Harbor, should be 
fenced off as private property, all the other property-owners 
of the neighborhood would have to subtract something from 
the value of their estates. And, conversely, if these or other 
like points of vantage, or any of the ancient border forts, were 
preserved to public uses by local associations or by the com- 
monwealth, every estate and every form of property in the 
neighborhood would gain in value. Public-spirited men would 
doubtless give to such associations rights of way, and even 
lands occasionally, and the raising of money for the purchase 
of favorite points might not prove to be so difficult as at 
first itseems. The present year should see, all up and down 
the shore, the beginning of a movement in the direction here 
indicated. In many parts of the coast it is full time decisive 
action was taken, and if the State of Maine should by suitable 
legislation encourage the formation of associations for the 
purpose of preserving chosen parts of her coast scenery, 
she would not only do herself honor, but would secure for the 
future an important element in her material prosperity. 
Charles Eliot. 
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Entomological. 


An Enemy to the Egyptian Lotus. 


ie GARDEN AND Forest for April 1oth, 1889, was an interest- 
ing account of the naturalization of the Oriental Nelum- 
bium in New Jersey, by Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, who has done 
more than any other man to popularize the cultivation of this 
plant. Beauty and poetry, combined, are represented by the 
flower and its traditions, but neither will serve to protect it 
against the sordid prose of insect attack. An enemy has 
appeared that annually ruins many of the plants, eating their 
leaves, buds, seeds, and even into the stem. The caterpillar 
—tor it is a caterpillar—is a typical borer, living primarily in 
the leaf and flower stems ; but as soon as buds form, they are 
attacked ; the larva bores into the side and feeds so judiciously 
that the bud continues to grow, and will even open in due 
time, only to fall apart and to show a mass of black frass in 
place of a beautiful flower. The seed-pods also are attractive 
to the larvae, and the seeds are eaten before they attain 
maturity. Unfortunately the insects seem to be increasing in 
number, and bid fair to render Lotus-growing unsatisfactory. 
To Mr. J. Turner Brakeley, of Bordentown, Il owe my introduc- 
tion to the larvee infesting these plants, the specimens sent me 
being from Mr. Sturtevant’s ponds. According to the state- 
ments made, the larva, when it first appears, lives on the out- 
side of the leaves ina little silken tent, but very soon gets 
under cover somewhere, either in bud, stem or seed-capsule, 
whichever is most handy. It continues its work during 
the summer, and in fact until frost puts a period to the life of 
the leaves. It was in the latter part of July when specimens 
of infested stems, buds and seed-capsules reached me, and 
there were sometimes three to four larve ina single stem. 
In general color the caterpillars are a dirty white, with a more 
or less evident reddish tint, and rather stout of build, the head 
and dorsal plate smooth, yellowish, mottled with red-brown. 
Each body segment has two larger dorsal yellowish tubercles, 
one large tubercle each side, and usually two smaller, also 
yellowish, tubercles near the posterior end of the segment. 
The annexed figure will give ‘ 
afair idea of the general form, : 
and the mouth parts or instru- 
ments of destruction are also t 
shown in detail. When full 
grown the larva is nearly an } 
inch in length, and then spins § 
arather flattened cocoon of a 
quite dense texture inside the 4 Uf 
stem and changes to a blackish 
brown pupa about half an inch #3, 
in length. Towards the middle “Sz>3 
and latter part of August the =° 
moths issued, and proved to 
be a species of Botis not previ- 
ously described. From __ its 
food plant I name it Botis ne- 
lumbtalis. 

In general color it varies 
from a pale clay yellow to a 
powdery, rusty red, all inter- 
vening shades being repre- 
sented. Two dentate dark lines 
cross the wing, one near the 
base, the other toward the outer margin of the wing. Usually 
there isa dusky discal spot and a dark shade close to the outer 
margin, but sometimes only the median lines are visible. The 
figure shows three forms of the new 
species, about natural size. These 
insects promise to become quite a 
serious pest, and it is not easy to 
suggest a certain remedy. Black- 
birds are said to eat the larve, 
while they are exposed. Where 
there are but a few of the plants, 
they can be easily kept clean by 
picking them off before they take 
to shelter. It is probable that in their 
method of passing the winter we 
shall have an opportunity to control 
them. If, as I suspect, the winter 
is passed in the pupa state in the stem, the collection and 
destruction of the dry stalks would kill the specimens con- 
tained in them, and reduce the risk of injury the following 
season. I should advise the cutting off, as soon as could be 
done without danger of injury to the plant, of all the parts above 


Fig. 18.—Botis nelumbialis, Smith; a, 
Jarva from above: 4, a single seg- 
ment from side, showing sculpture; 
ce, mandible of larya; d, maxillee and 
palpi; e, clypeus; 7 antenna; g, leg. 
All greatly enlarged. 


Fig. 19.—Botis nelumbialis, 
Smith; varieties. 
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the water line, the cut material to be buried deeply enough to 
prevent all chance of the larve working their way out. 


Rutgers College, February 8th, 1890. Fohn B. Smith. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Gladiolus Turicensis. 


E are indebted to Messrs. Froebel & Co., of Zurich, 

VA for the drawing from which has been made the 

illustration, on page 89, of Gladiolus Turicensis, concern- 
ing which they send the following note : 


“Mr. Max Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden, was the first to im- 
prove garden Gladioli by an infusion of the blood of G. 
Saundersit. .Vhe first variety obtained in this way he named 
G. Saundersii superbus. In 1880 we produced two varieties by 
crossing G. purpureo-auratus with G. Gandavensis, which we 
named G. /roebeliand G. Engessert. These were both good 
varieties, and proved perfectly hardy. G. Brineri, of the same 
parentage, followed in 1885. G. Zuricensis is our last produc- 
tion, obtained by a‘cross between a large-flowered variety of 
G. Gandavensis with G. Saundersii superbus. The flowers of 
G. Turicensis are a fine purplish crimson color, the lower 
segments of the perianth beautifully marked with white. 
When fully expanded the flowers are upward of three inches 
across. The flowers of G. Saundersii have the bad habit of 
bending in toward the stem, while those of this hybrid, when 
fully expanded, look one in the face, so to speak. G. Turt- 
censis is a plant of exceedingly vigorous growth, the spikes of 
flowers attaining the length of two feet. It is a free bloomer, 
and seems well adapted to plant in beds where masses of 
flowers of one color are needed.” 


Should this plant prove, as it is predicted, perfectly 
hardy, it will make, certainly, one of the most valuable 
additions to the list of hardy summer-blooming bulbs 
which has appeared for some time. Whether it is hardy 
or not, however, it is a plant of great value, which will 
be watched with interest by all growers of Gladioli, not 
only forthe beauty of its flowers, but as an element of pos- 
sible future improvementin garden varieties of Gladiolus. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Berlin Letter. 


(| PANGEN TT Ets bloomed much earlier than usual this year, 

such varieties as Homer, Maria Cornelia, Wilhelm I. 
and Norma being in flower from ten days to two weeks 
before their usual season. The same remark is true of the 
Tulips, and it is interesting to know that the bulbs grown here 
are forced more easily and flower earlier than Holland bulbs, a 
fact which has been known to Berlin gardeners for some years 
past. The culture of spring bulbs, which was once a promi- 
nent industry here, has fallen off within the last ten years, but 
the tide has again turned, and large fields of Hyacinths, Tulips 
and Scillas can now be seen, a result largely due to the energy 
and enterprise of Mr. Spath. Old gardeners say that the bulbs 
have not flowered so early as they have this year since 1840. 
They attribute this fact to the very hot and dry May of last 
year, which in their opinion ripened up the bulbs quickly and 
perfectly. I am not sure, however, that this is the true cause. 
It is well known that plants which suffer so much from dry- 
ness, or any other cause, that they are in danger of death, at 
once begin to develop flower-buds. It is as if the instinct of 
the plant for the preservation of its species asserts itself when- 
ever the individual plant is threatened with extinction. Every 
gardener knows that plants which are to produce abundant 
foliage should be well fertilized, while plants which are needed 
for bloom should be kept in more or less sterile soil. In con- 
sideration of this itis my opinion that the early flowering of 
these bulbs is really due to the hot and dry May, although not 
to the fact that the bulbs were ripened well, but rather because 
in their enfeebled condition they followed the general law and 
gave all their energies to the production of bulbs. 

This opinion is based on practical experience. To decide 
this and many other questions with accuracy would require 
the work of horticultural experiment stations, but these are 
entirely lacking in Germany. We have fine horticultural 
schools where gardeners may learn all that is necessary for 
them to know, in practice, of plant life, but a station in which 
experiments can be made on the same broad scale as they are 
made in the agricultural stations has not yet been established 
in Germany. How strong the interest here is in the educa- . 
tion of young gardeners appears from the fact that the Royal 
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Land Culture Commission, in November last year, recom- 
mended a grant fora horticultural school, as well as the estab- 
lishment of a branch for horticultural art in one of the high 
schools of Dresden. The establishment of a horticultural 
academy similar to the agricultural academies is merely a 
question of time, but more necessary now than all this seems 
the establishment of a horticultural experiment station. The 
questions to be solved are so numerous that opportunities for 
usefulness would at once present themselves. 

An event of the first importance will be the great Interna- 
tional Horticultural Exhibition which is to be held in Berlin from 
the 25th of April to the 5th of May. Hitherto such exhibitions 
have been great plant-shows where the public could see the 
progress of horticulture in well grown specimens. Now and 
then there was a space for garden-plans, or a carpet-bed 
attracted attention. Sometimes, also, arrangements of cut 
flowers were to be seen; but this exhibition will have some 
entirely different features. Exhibitors will have opportunity 
to show the public how plants can be used for decoration on 
different occasions. Two large banquet halls—each one 
sixty-two and a half feet wide by eighty feet long—will be pro- 
vided, and these, with the tables, are to be decorated in com- 
petition. Then there will be a chapel to show decorations 
for nuptial ceremonies, baptisms, ete., and besides these, ten 
rooms, each twenty-three feet long and twenty feet eight 
inches wide, to be considered as parlors, dining-rooms, etc. 
This will give opportunity to show how different rooms can 
best be decorated for different occasions. There will be two 
yards connected with houses, one furnished with porticoes 
and the other with balconies, both of which are subjects for 
competitive decoration, not to mention windows, pergolas, 
pavilions and the like. The entire exhibition palace will be 
625 feet in length and 295 feet in breadth, with a hall for meet- 
ings, one for exhibitions, and one for landscape-gardening 
and horticultural literature. : 

Other space will be divided as follows: For the decorative 
display, 4,200 square feet; for stove and greenhouse. plants, 
14,000 square feet; for Roses, forced flowering shrubs, peren- 
nial plants and bulbs, each 3,150 square feet; for nursery pro- 
ducts, 7,200 square feet; for cut flowers, grasses, etc., 2,650 
square feet; for vegetables and fruits, 650 square feet. 

Besides these there will be hot-houses, greenhouses, etc., 
usually in full operation, so that Orchids and other stove 
plants will find comfortable quarters in a hot-house constructed 
within the exhibition limits. The houses are all to be entered 
in competition, as will be the boilers and other methods of 
heating. A large hall in connection with the exhibition palace 
will be devoted to garden implements and machinery. 

This exhibition, international as it is, will show phases of 


gardening quite different from those seen in the older ones. - 


The number of medals and prizes is enormous. The Em- 
peror himself has offered a large gold medal as the highest 
prize. It would add greatly to the attractiveness and value of 
the show if American gardeners would offer examples of their 
art, so that their styles of decoration could be compared with 
those which prevail here. That foreigners can compete here 
with success was proved at the last Chrysanthemum show in 
November, when two English gardeners received the first 
prize, the gold medal. Large collections are already in prepa- 
ration in the Riviera for this exhibition. One nurseryman 
alone is preparing to send four railway cars full of Palms, Cro- 
tons and the like. 

Palm culture in the open air is making some headway in 
Germany. In the Berlin botanical gardens this winter, which 
so far has been very mild, an experiment has been made with 
Chamerops excelsa. In Altenburg, Thuringia, a Mr. Kohler 
has succeeded, it is said, in growing Phcenix, Pritchardia, 
Chamerops, Cocos Wedelliana and Cycas revoluta out-of-doors. 

In the flower shops now Azalea Indica is the prevailing 
plant. Besides these, forced Roses of remarkable merit 
abound, and though the prices are very high there is a great 
demand for them. Udo Dammer. 

Berlin. 


Cultural Department. 


Fern Notes. 


HE remarks of Mr. Watson in his London Letter of a few 
weeks since to the effect that popular interest in Fern col- 
lections in England seems to have fallen to a low ebb of late 
years, reminds us that a very similar state of affairs prevails 
on this side of the ocean, for while attention is frequently 
called to the rapid increase in numbers and varieties contained 
in the various collections of Orchids in the United States, in 
both private and commercial establishments, yet the Fern col- 
lections in the same wide territory, that are worthy of special 
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mention, may perhaps be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Now this is not intended to imply that the Orchids are not 

worthy of all the publicity that has been given them, but 

merely as astatement of fact, and though fine Ferns are seen ° 
at some of the exhibitions, yet it must be conceded that they 

are somewhat scattered. 

While there is no doubt that the use of small Ferns in floral 
arrangements has very largely increased during a tew years 
past, and that in consequence they have been grown by 
thousands in a number of commercial places, yet the species 
and varieties so grown are very few, being limited to some of 
those easily-propagated and rapid-growing sorts that require 
but little special attention. In fact, a list of a dozen to fifteen 
names would comprise those most used in this way, and 
might read as follows: Adiantum cuneatum, A. pubescens, A. 
gracillimum, and in smaller quantities A. farleyense, Pieris 
serrulataand P. serrulata cristata, P. Cretica and its varieties, 
P. argyrea, P. tremula, Onychium Faponicum, Davalla tenut- 
folia stricta, Asplenium Belangeri, Doryopteris palmata and 
Nephrodium Steboldi. Occasionally a batch of Lygodium 
Faponicum is seen grown on the same plan as Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides (that is, on strings for wreathing), but this is 
usually in limited quantities. 

It would, however, be quite an easy task for any Fern-lover to 
compile quite a long catalogue of distinct species that may 
readily be grown in cool-house temperature (about forty- 
five degrees at night) and ina house so located as not to be 
entirely satisfactory for the cultivation of flowering plants. In 
such a house may be grown a number of different types, from 
moderately developed tree-ferns down to such charming min- 
iature ferns as Davallia parvula and D. alpina. 

Among the larger growing species specially adapted to cool- 
house culture may be mentioned some of the Alsophilas, as 
A. australis, A. excelsa and A. Capensts, all of these being 
noble species and of vigorous growth. Dicksonia antarctica 
is an indispensable sort for this purpose, being highly orna- 
mental either ina small plant, or when it has attained its full 
development and presents a massive trunk twenty feet or more 
in height and possibly one foot in diameter. Dicksonia sguar- 
rosa and D. Youngie are also admirable species and some- 
what smaller-growing than theforegoing. Dicksonta Barometz 
is another valuable fern of strong growth, though not arbor- 
escent in habit. This plant throws up its dark green bipinnate 
fronds to a height of five to six feet, the fronds being freely 
produced from a very hairy decumbent rhizome. 

In this genus is also to be found one of the handsomest 
large Ferns in cultivation, Dicksonia Schiedet, with long 
pendulous fronds which sometimes attain a length of twelve 
to fifteen feet. The fronds are bipinnate, light green in color 
and glaucous on the under side, and the stipes and crown of 
the plant being densely covered with silky hairs adds much to 
its attractiveness. Brainea insignis, the only member of its 
genus and a native of China, is also a valuable addition to 
any cool-house collection. It is of moderate growth, the 
fronds averaging from two to three feet in length, and is said 
to develop a trunk four or five feet high, though there are 
probably but few of that size in cultivation, its growth of trunk 
being very slow. Woodwardia radicans and W. orientalis are 
very easily-grown cool-house species, the former being 
especially graceful in habit, its long pendulous fronds hanging 
down like a delicate green drapery, and in a good specimen 
frequently attain a length of six to eight feet. Another inter- 
esting point in connection with this Fern is the proliferous 
habit of its fronds, the young plants being produced in quantity 
on the upper surface of the frond. A number of the Pteris 
and Aspleniums are also suited to this purpose, prominent 
among the former being Pterts scaberula, an excellent Fern 
either as a specimen or for cutting, though it has one draw- 
back in being partly deciduous in the winter. : 

The wellknown Péeris argyrea and P. serrulata in its many 
forms are too widely distributed to need further recommen- 
dation at this time. It may be added that the large-growing 
Ferns to which attention has been invited will also be found of 
great utility as out-door ornaments in summer, providing they 
are placed in a somewhat sheltered and shaded position and 


well supplied with water. = ; 
Folieahece, Pa. W. Z. Taplin. 


Protection Against the Striped Cucumber Beetle. 


HE striped Cucumber Beetle (Dzabrotica vittata, Fabr.), 
isa most malignant enemy to battle where it has once 
gained possession of the field. The oft-printed formulas that 
abound in our harticultural journals generally prove signal 
failures when put to the test in anything like a severe attack. 
At best, applications to the foliage are expensive and more or 
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less detrimental to the plants. Gardeners and entomologists 
are at last pretty well agreed that some protection placed over 
the hill before the plants appear above ground will prove most 


satisfactory in the long run. The fact that such protection 
often aids materially in preventing injury from frost is an im- 
portant point in its favor, as the Cucurbitacee are among our 


tenderest open-air plants. 


Fig. 21.—A Simple Plant Protector. 


%4 The protector illustrated in the accompanying sketch¥has 
the merit of being strong, light, durable and economical of 
storage, as well as being entirely efficient and cheap. The 
difficulty with most of the plant-protectors in use is that 
they are too fragile, too costly or too bulky for convenient 
storage. The one here shown is made of five-eighths-inch 
undressed pine lumber, covered over the top with ordinary 
wire mosquito netting. The frame may be made sixteen 
inches square at the top, and the sections are cut so that the 
bottom is slightly larger, giving flare enough to admit of nest- 
ing the boxes together for convenient storage. By cutting the 
boards in the manner shown in the drawing, they may be 
“ double-nailed,” which greatly adds to the strength of the 


frame without increasing the weight or cost. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. IES, Goff. 


Orchid Notes. 


4zrides Roebelenii is now flowering here. It is one of the 
later additions to this extensive genus, but is no great acqui- 
sition. It much resembles A. guinguevulnerum in its erect, 
sturdy habit and dark green, glossy leaves. The ascending 
racemes are about one foot long, bearing about thirty flowers, 
small and greenish white, with a fringed incurved lip tinged 
with rose at the apex. There is little to recommend this spe- 
cies except its free blooming quality and the pleasant fragrance 
of the flowers. It was introduced some five years since from 
the Philippines, and grows freely in the warmest house. 

Odontoglossum Rossii was imported in such vast quantities a 


few years ago and sold so cheaply that it became the best. 


known of the genus; but, to keep it in good condition for any 
great length of time, it should be given the treatment recom- 
mended for Lelia anceps and other Mexican Orchids. It quickly 
deteriorates in the damp, sunless houses usually occupied by 
this genus. It is an extremely free blooming kind, and a well 
grown plant is literally covered with flowers, which re- 
main a long time in perfection in a cool, dry atmosphere. It 
is admirably adapted for cutting, and if a number of plants are 
grown and care is used in forcing or retarding the flower- 
buds, they may be had in bloom more than half the year. O, 
Rossii has a very wide distribution in Mexico, andin some lo- 
calities it grows in immense quantities. There arealsoa great 
many varieties, consequent on the great variation of climate ; 
and in some few cases on supposed cross-fertilization with allied 
species. Since the variety Majus was introduced the typical 


form appears to be lost, for one seldom hears of plain O.. 


Rosstt. 
Odontoglossum elegans, a very rare and beautiful plant, is 
flowering freely with us. It is supposed to be a natural 
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hybrid between O. cirrhosum and O. cristatum or O. Hallit. 
The habit and inflorescence much resemble those of O. cir- 
rhosum, but the flowers are larger and have broader segments. 
The color is pale yellow, with heavy blotches and bars of 
reddish brown, and a purplish crimson blotch near the 
base of the petals. The narrow lip is reddish brown at the 
base, with the front portion white; the crest is yellow, and 
the column white. The plant was introduced from Ecuador 
about ten years since, and but few are now in cultivation. It 
grows freely at the warmest end of the cool-house, but re- 
quires a good season of rest and must not be overpotted. 
Kenwood, N. Y. f. Goldring. 


Vanda Amesiana is one of the most pleasing of the Orchids 
now in flower. I lately saw a large number of plants, each 
bearing several spikes of bloom, in the houses of Messrs. 
Low & Co., of Clapton. The flowers are so delicate and 
pretty, and, moreover, are so deliciously fragrant, whilst the 
plant itself has such a healthy, business-like appearance, that 
this species cannot fail to become one of the most useful and 
popular of tropical Orchids. W. 


Kew. 


Brussels Sprouts. 


HE seeds of this excellent form of Cabbage should be 
planted in the house, hot-bed or greenhouse as early as 
the first of April, asit requires along season to perfect its growth. 
The young plants resemble those of the Cauliflower, and will 
be large enough to set in the open ground as soon as the 
weather and soil favor a free growth ; till then they should be 
keptin flats of earth, not crowded, and they may need more 
than two transplantings. If so, each change will have a ten- 
dency to develop roots, and if the plants have also been 
exposed to the free air and sunlight, they will be strong and 
healthy. A soil to grow Brussels Sprouts should be strong, 
and also well enriched. The early part of the season’s growth 
is required to develop stature and leaves to the plant; later in 
the season, the leaves, beginning with those first formed, and 
near the ground, fall off, and from their axils buds or small 
heads of Cabbage develop spirally around the stem, and 
quite as thickly as they can cluster. This process continues 
till fall. At maturity the plants having the most perfect col- 
lection of buds are saved for wintering. Some never have 
heads large enough to use, and some will bloom like a green 
Rose; these are failures. Take up the selected plants before 
the hard frosts, with abundance of earth; bring them into a 
cool cellar, either light or dark; set the roots not too close 
together in the ground, give them water once, and the season 
can be prolonged till the spring months. The green worm is 
as troublesome as it is to other members of the Cabbage- 
family, but the plants are quite hardy, and repay the endeavor 
to grow them. 

They are prepared for the table by first separating them 
from the stalk and removing the imperfect leaves. After 
lying in salt and water for half an hour, they are boiled for 
twenty minutes in water to which a little soda has been 
added, and are served with either cream, butter, or vinegar 
sauce. They have a very pleasant cabbage-flavor, peculiar to 


themselves. 

West Springfield, Mass. W. HI, Bull. 

Doronicum Harper Crewe.—This is a most interesting plant, 
belonging to the Composit@, with flowers of the very bright- 
est yellow, somewhat larger than a silver dollar, with 
about forty-four very narrow florets. As a winter-blooming 
plant in a cool greenhouse it is most effective, the flowers re- 
maining wide open all night. The leaves are heart-shaped, of 
a very dark green, and growing close to the soil. I have plants 
in six-inch pots which have been in flower for two months, and 
at no time have there been fewer than three flowers at once. 
It delights in a sunny position and a temperature of forty-five 
to fifty degrees at night. This plant can be recommended as 
a very good subject for amateur culture. 


Seed-Sowing.—The many failures experienced in the germi- 
nation of very small seeds, such as those of Begonia, Gloxinia 
and Calceolaria, is the result of too deep covering in nine cases 
out of ten. My plan of treating all small seed is this: I use 
light sandy loam, which is heated to a temperature of 120 de- 
grees; one-half is then passed through a sieve having meshes 
half an inch in diameter. ‘This is then spread to the depth of 
an inch in boxes. The other half of the soil is passed through 
a sieve having meshes a quarter of an inch in diameter, and a 
portion of this is spread over the first soil, made very smooth 
by being slightly pressed with a board having a planed surface. 
The seed is then evenly sprinkled over it, andin the case of very 
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fine seed it is not covered at all with soil. The whole is 
then carefully watered with a fine rubber sprinkler. Seeds 
such as Aster, Stocks and Primroses are covered with soil to 
the depth of about the thickness of the seeds. The finest 
seeds are covered with sheets of glass, on which is kept a sin- 
gle covering of paper, either an old newspaper or light pack- 
ing paper. The coarser seeds are covered only with paper, 
and at no time until germination takes place is any direct light 
admitted. After germination the paper is removed at night, 
and again replaced for a while during the day-time. A safe 
temperature for most seeds is from fifty-eight to sixty-five 


degrees. 
Pearl River, N. Y. (oa Fohn Thorpe. 


Lachenalia Nelsoni.—The admirers of hardy plants owe a 
debt of gratitude to the late Rev. J. Nelson for the valuable 
garden varieties of the common Moss Pink (Phlox subulata), 
which were originated by his skill, and have proved so valua- 
ble in the spring garden. Many other admirable hybrids were 
produced by this enthusiastic amateur, and among them the 
one named at the head of this paragraph. Of all the Lache- 
nalias we have tried this is best adapted to general use. The 
flowers are bright coral-red in bud, and golden yellow when 
expanded; ;they are borne on stems six to eight inches 
long just above the foliage, which is prettily mottled with 
brown. The value of Lachenalias as winter-blooming plants 
lies in the durability of their flowers, which last in good condi- 
tion for nearly two months. Nothing is more simple than the 
culture of these bulbs. They should be potted in September, 

three in a four-inch pot, and in winter kept in a light place, 
where the temperature does not fall lower than forty-five de- 
grees; they will then flower in January and February. After 
flowering the foliage soon dies down, when ‘the bulbs require 
no water until potted again in September. There is no reason 
why these plants should not become popular for window-cul- 
ture, as the conditions necessary to the successful flowering of 
a Geranium in winter suits Lachenalia Nelsoniadmirably, both, 
in fact, being the offspring of plants native to South Africa. 

Passaic, N. J. E. O. Orpet. 


Christmas Roses.—My experience with this species of Helle- 
borus and its varieties agrees with that of Mr. Gerard. This 
winter and the preceding one cannot be accepted as a test of 
their hardiness. Even protected by the ordinary hot-bed 
frames and sashes, Iam far from believing that they would 
flower during a winter as severe as that of 1884-85. To in- 
duce them to flower in such a winter the frame would need 
the further protection of a lining of litter besides mats and 
shutters. Cultivated under such conditions, they lose their 
claim to be considered hardy, and aboveall, their charm. The 
majority of people who cultivate hardy plants can enjoy them 
only as such, and they should not remain under any delu- 
sion about Christmas Roses. TD 


Wellesley, Mass. S—- 
ane yEorest, 


The Need of a Forest Policy in Pennsylvania. 


Tee need of a more rational system of forest management 
is as great in Pennsylvania as in any of her sister states. 
-That this has been a settled conviction on the part of many 
thinking men is apparent from the frequency with which for- 
estry matters have been discussed before her agricultural and 
other societies. In 1881 the State Board of Agriculture ap- 
pointed a commttee on forestry, which, in the succeeding 
year, rendered a carefully prepared report, which was the 
result of inquiry in every part of the state, and gave answers 
to the questions as to (1) the approximate amount of old tim- 
ber in each county, (2) the amount of young growth, (3) the 
best protection against fires, (4) the legislation which seemed 
desirable, together with some others of less moment. 

These inquiries developed a widespread feeling that, although 
Pennsylvania had been one of the best timbered states of the 
Union, there was now need of a husbanding of the remaining 
forest resources, and some encouragement to reforesting 
and protection from fires. How to secure these ends gave 
rise to various suggestions more or less practicable, which, 
from time to time, were brought to the attention of the Legis- 
lature. But they appeared—at least to the Legislature—to lack 
distinctness and purpose, or to be impracticable, and nothing 
came from them. In 1888 the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, acting undera joint resolution of the Legislature, ap- 
pointed a committee of five citizens to consider and report 
upon the forests of the state, and to recommend legislation if 
they saw fit. No provision was made for the expenses of such 
committee, and it was left to determine its own methods and 
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scope of work. None of the committee felt that, under the 
circumstances, any considerable personal examination of the 
forest-condition and needs of the state could be made; hence 
they sought to obtain all the information possible through 
correspondence. And by personal letters chiefly, and a circu- 
lar to county officers and corporations, collected a large num- 
ber of facts as the basis for their report. 

The report which they rendered was a brief and compact 
résumé of the general forestry question as it exists in the east- 
ern United States to-day, fortified by various facts and consid- 
erations which had special bearing on the condition in Penn- 
sylvania. That a more elaborate report was not presented 
was, perhaps, a disappointment to some, but it was felt that, 
in the absence of authentic and definite information, a longer 
report, founded, as it must have been, on general principles 
alone, would carry no additional weight, and might even be 
of lessened value. Accompanying the report was the draft of 
a bill, which it was hoped might commend itself to the Legis- 
lature. The main features which it embodied were as follows: 

The appointment of a permanent forestry commission of 
three members, with power to elect a secretary, who is the 
working member of the board ; also such wardens and agents 
as they may deem necessary, and to define their duties. The 
duties of the commissioners were to ascertain the true state 
and condition of the forests of the commonwealth ; their rela- 
tion to the needs and industries of the people; the rate of de- 
struction by different means, and the prosecution of offenders 
of the laws relating to forests. The means necessary to ac- 
complish these purposes were detailed as fully as seemed 
practicable. 

Circulars or bulletins of information on forestry methods 
were to be issued for the benefit of landholders. The subject 
of forestry was to be brought before the teachers of public and 
normal schools and various associations by a lecturer to be 
provided by the board, and by the distribution of Forest 
Leaves, the publication of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion. Special effort was to be made for securing better ob- 
servance of the laws regarding trespass upon and firing of 
forests, by the posting of notices of these laws in all suitable 
places. 

After presentation to the Legislature the bill was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture for further consideration. The 
advocates of the measure were granted a hearing before this 
committee, and endeavored to explain further the intent and 
value of it. No direct report or reply was ever received as a 
result of this interview, but it was understood that the bill was 
considered to be impracticable, even in a modified form, and 
it was never reported back to the House. 

Whatever may have been the defects of this bill, it was 
framed with the intent to meet what many believe is a grow- 
ing, and soon to be an imperative, need in our state, namely : 
Some systematic care and attention to the conservation of our 
forests, and their perpetuation over those large areas, chiefly 
mountainous, which ought to be not only continuously pro- 
ductive, but also centres of salubrity, and checks and barriers 
to climatic extremes. Meanwhile, the interest in forestry has 
continued to increase, and, although most active and visible 
in the eastern part of the state, is nevertheless becoming more 
and more evident in the others, and includes the intelligent, 
thinking men of various occupations and surroundings. 
From letters received from correspondents it seems in place 
to note very briefly the opinions of three, which may be taken 
as representative. 

A farmer and lumberman of one of the north-eastern coun- 
ties says: ‘‘ The time is near at hand when no question will be 
of more vital importance to the Pennsylvania land-owner than 
that of how best to restore the wasted woodlands of the state. 
In solving this problem there is abundant room for both 
thought and work. It will not be wise to leave the work of 
restoration wholly in the hands of Nature, for while Nature can 
do and is doing much to reclothe the waste places in our forests, 
Nature does not always, in selecting species, give us those 
most useful to us, nor can she unaided successfully cope with 
tramps and incendiaries, private and corporate, whose care- 
lessness or malice often, in a few hours, destroys the work of 
years. How can Nature’s generous effortS in our behalf be 
best assisted? The state can do something. The act of June 
Ist, 1887, is good as far as it goes, but it does not afford ade- 
quate protection against irresponsible depredators. Forestry 
associations can do something, but much must be left to indi- 
vidual work. We have learned only too well how to get rid of 
trees, we need now to learn how to replace them. We shall 
find the last problem a harder one to solve than the other.” 

An engineer in active service with a mining company, hay- 
ing written a letter to the Sczentific American on the timber 
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supply and forest-condition of northern Pennsylvania, says : 
«‘T wrote the article to which you refer entirely from a sense 
of duty—to raise the alarm, to call attention to the fact that 
people were being misled in the matter of bark and lumber 
supply left in the northern part of this state. Men who have 
traveled only on the railroads or who get their information 
from some one who is trying to ‘boom’ a county or section 
of country, write as positively on this subject as those who 
have traversed the valleys and climbed the hills where the 
lumberman is carrying on his work of destruction. I have 
none but a general interest in the matter—no lands, or bark, 
or timber for sale, nor do I expect to have ; but it grieves me 
to see such ruthless destruction, such vandalism—it I may ap- 
ply the word to the destruction of our forests—as is going on 
all around us. I am quite well acquainted with the condition 
of things in Tioga, Lycoming, Sullivan, Potter, Elk, Forest, 
Jefferson, Clearfield and Cameron Counties, but my knowl- 
edge of the state of affairs in McKean and Warren is quite lim- 
ited. . . . One thing you may rest assured of, I put the case in 
its mildest form in my letter to the Sczentific American.” 

One of the foremost politicians of the state, himself a large 
landholder and business man, says: “‘. . . Sooner or later 
these lands (those which have been stripped of their timber) 
fall back upon the county through arrears of taxes. The time 
is coming, if not already here, when the need of some adequate 


forestry laws will be seriously felt.” : 
State eee Pa. v William A. Buckhout. 


Correspondence. 


Australian Trees in California. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—The issue of GARDEN AND FOREST for December 4th 
mentions the probability of the Kauri Pine being adapted 
to California. That it will flourish in certain portions of the 
state is not a matter for surmise, as a stately specimen of the 
tree forty feet high stands upon the grounds of Mr. Sawyer, 
at Montecito, near Santa Barbara; nevertheless, neither the 
planting of this nor its equally beautiful and hardy congeners, 
the Dacrydiums, have been prosecuted to any noticeable 
extent in California. 

Hitherto the impression has prevailed that Acacia and 
Eucalyptus were about the only genera that would conform 
themselves readily to our conditions of soil and climate; and 
the wonderful collection of Mr. Ellwood Cooper, at Santa Bar- 
bara, and the successful growth of no less than forty-six spe- 
cies of this latter interesting genus at the State Forest Station 
at Santa Monica, have helped, perhaps, to give color to this 
theory. 

At this date (December 16th), and at this station, unprotected 
seedlings of Lagunaria Pattersoni are appearing vigorous and 
healthy, and when it is recollected that this tree is a native of 
the tropical Queensland ‘‘scrub,”’ we may be warranted in 
holding somewhat optimistic views of the possible future ex- 
pansion of the Australian silva in this state. : 

Outside of the Leguminosae, Protacee, Myricacee and Stercu- 
liacee our gardens and parks show a striking poverty in Aus- 
tralian plants—a poverty only less regretable than the absence 
from them of our native trees and shrubs. 

Mr. F. M. Bailey, in his recent (1888) monograph on Queens- 
land woods, enumerates 537 species, of which only twenty- 
eight per cent. are tropical or ultra-tropical, leaving nearly 400 
species of extra-tropical sorts that would doubtless accommo- 
date themselves to various parts of California. 

The locality first mentioned (Montecito) is exceptionally 
favored, even for California. Sheltered from strong winds, 
near enough the coast to insure the atmospheric humidity 
requisite for most jungle plants, and practically exempt from 
frost, it furnishes the climatic requirements of a semi-tropical 
arboretum. 

In the gardens referred to is a noble Laurel—the Persea 
gratissima (Alligator Pear)—which, in August last, was fairly 
loaded with green fruit, and from which I recently received ripe 
fruits. In the same grounds, and amongst a unique collection 
of Palms,standregalspecimens of Archontophenix (Seaforthia), 
Cunninghamiana and Cocos plumosa quite twenty feet in 
height. These two Palms, though no uncommon features of 
Santa Barbara gardens, have nowhere else in the state made 
themselves so fully athome. Ultimate success with Austra- 
lian and other exotic plants in California depends upon close 
and impartial observations and records of soils and climate. 
The lowest official temperatures recorded at Los Angeles dur- 
ing many years past is twenty-eight degrees, and by private 
record only twenty-six degrees has been touched; yet six 
miles distant, at the Ostrich Farm, the mercury has fallen to 
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fourteen degrees—an amount of cold which killed the imma- 
ture wood of Wertum Oleander, and quite sufficient to have 
destroyed any Queensland tree yet introduced here. 

On the other hand, six miles in another direction (the 
Cahuenga) the Coffee shrub and Artocarpus incisa (Bread- 
fruit-tree) have grown unimpaired by frosts during four years; 
and though no authentic meteorological data are at hand from 
that quarter, the evidence shown is sufficient to warrant the 
hope tora liberal measure of success with even tropical Aus- 
tralian plants. The natural advantages of this point or of Mon- 
tecito for acclimitization gardens are far superior to those of the 
Stanford Arboretum, and probably have no parallel upon this 


coast or within the United States. hic 
Los Angeles, Cal. William S. Lyon. 


The Action of Root-hairs Illustrated. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—A letter from Mr. James E. Reeves to Professor Joseph 
Leidy contains the following statements:‘‘You may have noticed 
in the Associated Press dispatches two weeks ago, report of the 
re-interment of the remains of the Confederate General 
Walker, who was killed in the battle before Atlanta, July 22d, 
1864. The specimen I have the pleasure of sending you isa 
part of the mossy network which completely covered the re- 
mains. 

“ The burial place was in adry ferruginous clay, and the vault 
preserved unbroken by a thin crust arch which prevented the 
falling in of the superincumbent earth; and thus the remains 
—which consisted of nothing more than the bones, and some 
of these broken into dust—were all easily brought into view, 
with their remarkable covering.” 

Through the kindness of Professor Leidy I have had the privi- 
lege of examining the fragment of this ‘‘mossy network.” I 
find it to consist of the ultimate rootlets of some plant, whether 
herb, shrub or tree I have no means of knowing. But the 
most striking thing revealed by the microscope is the vast 
number of root-hairs with which these rootlets are covered. 
It is quite clear what their function was. In fact, they afford 
anillustration of the absorbing powers of such appendages. 
Through their activity the mortal remains of the brave Confed- 
erate soldier had already had their resurrection into a new life 
by the leaves and flowers which covered his grave. 

The fact taught by these root-hairs is well recognized, but I 
have never before seen so striking an illustration of it. 

F. I. Rothrock. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Kalanchoe carnea. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Mr. Dana’s opinion of this plant will be endorsed by 
most cultivators; and yet the Kalanchoe has merit as a win- 
dow-plant. It bears the dry atmosphere of hot rooms; it wears 
well, and its perfume is very agreeable where confined ; and 
it may be much improved by selection. Already I notice 
some plants with decidedly brighter colors than the rest. It 
may be possible to cross it with some brilliant-colored species 
of Kalosanthes, such as &. coccinea, and if so, we may hope 
for some really valuable additions to our list of plants. I well 
remember how insignificant were the earliest comers among 
the Chinese Primroses (Primula Sinensis), with their puny 
By selection extending over 
thirty-five years we now have some of the most beautiful 
colors and the most effective early winter-flowering plants ina 


class of plants that was oncealmost despised. Z 
Pearl River, N. Y. Fohn Thorpe. 


Recent Publications. 


The California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 
J. Wickson. Dewey & Co., San Francisco. 1889. 

Perhaps no country in the world excels California in natu- 
ral adaptation to the production of fruit and its preser- 
vation. It combines the three great advantages of abundant 
heat, continuous sunshine and dry air, and these, taken in con- 
nection with a soil admirably suited for fruit-culture and a lone 
growing season, ensure an abundance of fruit, which matures 
early and is of good quality. Besides this, the rainless sum- 
mer, with its dry heat and steady sunshine, gives exceptional 
advantages for curing fruit in the open air. All these condi- 
tions would naturally prompt Californians to engage in fruit- 
growing; but when we consider how recently this industry was 
in its infancy, and consider, too, that the pioneers in the enter- 
prise came from regions where the climate was radically dif- 
ferent from that of California, we cannot but wonder at its rapid 
development. Of course many mistakes were made in the 
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beginning, and as there were no traditions of culture and no 
experience to rely upon, the early fruit-growers were com- 
pelled to experiment for themselves. Fortunately, they were 
men of exceptional intelligence, and the reports of their papers 
and discussions at the meetings of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety and other bodies gave great aid to new-comers. It is 
rather remarkable, nevertheless, that so complete a book as 
this of Mr. Wickson’s could be prepared out of actual expe- 
rience in the orchards and gardens of the state. This manual 
is very comprehensive in its plan, treating generally of the cli- 
mate of California and its modifications, giving full cultural 
directions to the fruit-grower from the proper method of clear- 
ing the land and of planting the nursery down to the prepara- 
tion of the fruit for market. No doubt it will be found of 
great value to all those who are desirous to embark in fruit- 
erowing in that region, but who have no practical acquaint- 
ance with the methods or materials to be used. The book, 
however, will find many readers outside of California. The 
wonderful variety of orchard fruits, semi-tropical fruits, small 
fruits and nuts, whose cultivationis here described, will aston- 
ish those who are not familiar with the resources of the Golden 
State. Very interesting is the chapter on the wild fruits of 
California and on the old fruits that were introduced into the 
early missions. The section of the work relating to the preser- 
vation of fruit is comparatively brief, but to the eastern reader 
it has a peculiar attraction on account of the magnitude of the 
operations which are there described. 


Exhibitions. 
Flowers at the Water-Color Exhibition. 


epee are some fair flower pictures in this year’s water- 
color collection, but none of remarkable excellence. Miss 
Greatorex has sent none of her large paintings in which the 
color of great masses of blossoms is insisted upon with such 
splendid decorative effect; Mr. La Farge none of his exquisite 
little studies where the whole of a blossom’s beauty is shown 
and a soul is suggested for it that only the poet’s eye can see 
in nature; and Mr. Weir none of those dainty Roses which 
are dreams of flowers rather than real flowers. Instead we 
have a number of little works where simple portraiture ofa 
more prosaic sort is attempted, and a few where a general 
decorative effect has been tried for, with flowers as the main 
but not the only motive. 

Perhaps the most important of all is Miss Hooker’s ‘Carna- 
tions,’ a large picture with the yellow, pink, white and dark 
red flowers, half in a white glass bowl and half on a white 
table-cloth. The composition is effective, the lighting well 
conceived, and the flowers well drawn, and neither too rigid 
nor too soft. In color the general effect is excellent, but this 
result has been attained by some sacrifice of strength of tint 
in the flowers themselves. Were they as truthfully por- 
trayed in this as in other respects, there would be no defi- 
ciency to note in an excellent picture. By comparison all the 
other paintings of Carnations on the wall seem poor enough. 
As arule the form of the flower has been neglected; we see 
only a featureless mass, sometimes too hard, more often too 
soft, without the vigor of outline or the beauty of detail which 
give a Carnation its character. 


Roses are even more in favor this year than Carnations, 


usually one of the double pink hot-house varieties being 
chosen. Here again the chief fault is lack of form—or, per- 
haps, lack of substance. Even when the form is well made 
out the Rose looks as though it were composed of some 
wishy-washy material instead of the pliant yet thick, the soft 
yet waxy, the delicate yet heavy material that Nature uses. 
Much the best Roses in the collection, I think, are those by 
Miss Grace Pomeroy, which are unfortunately skied over a 
door in the west room. They are only afew flowers simply 
placed in a common ginger-jar, with the white paper for 
background. But they are well drawn, frank and true in 
color, and firm in body without being in the least “hard” in 
the painter’s sense of the word. It is especially pleasant to 
see the foliage as well executed as the flowers, and not allowed 
to fade away into the background as though of minor import- 
ance. Miss Pomeroy calls these Roses Bon Siléne. Would 
not a florist call them Papa Gontier? Miss E. E. Lampert does 
not paint Roses badly, but neither is her work exceptionally 
_good; and most of the others who have tried them may well 
be left unnamed. 
A different kind of work is called for by Hollyhocks, and 
Mrs. Nicholls’ bold touch and nice feeling for brilliant color 
have represented them well, in tall stalks with white and red 
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blossoms. A delicate little picture is Miss Abbat’s ‘“‘ White 
Sweet Scabious,” where the flowers are grouped with other 
objects and the general color effect is good. Most of the Pan- 
sies are blotty and watery—devoid of texture although nicer 
very often, in color. E. M. Scott sends some Nasturtiums in 
a glass bowl which deserve mention; Miss Williams an excel- 
lent study of pink Chinese Primroses growing in a pot, and 
H. A. Pressey a group of Azaleas in a green glass bowl, re- 
markable for the delicate completeness with which the fra- 
gility of the greenish white petals and the exquisite pliant out- 
line of the blossoms are rendered. Miss Redmond’s ‘‘Grapes”’ 
should not be overlooked, though they, too, are ‘‘skied ”— 
California Grapes, blue, red and green, as hard, yet velvety 
and juicy, as the sun of the Pacific had made them. 

But much the most interesting pictures of flowers in the 
collection are two which lie outside the customary limits 
of flower-painting—two landscapes in which masses of 
growing flowers form the dominant feature. One is Mr. Ross 
Turner’s brilliantly handled ‘“‘Garden of Lilies, Bermuda,” 
where we see a Lily plantation in the foreground, with touches 
of brighter hues to relieve its borders, white houses in the 
middle distance, and the background on a slope of vivid green 
and interspersed with blackish evergreens, and a cloud-flecked 
sky that is likewise frankly green, although, of course, quite 
pale in tone. Wecan believe anything of the color in Ber- 
muda, such marvels have so often been told us; and Mr. 
Turner’s sky proves its verity by its harmony with the other 
tones in his clear scheme of color. His Lilies are really not 
painted at all; there is just a stretch of white paper flecked 
with yellow, to stand for their mass. But this mass is sug- 
gested in such delightful fashion that we are content to forget 
for once that Lilies have beautiful forms, enjoying the radiance 
of the snowy sheet which is stretched before us. 

The second flowery landscape is Mr. Bunker’s ‘‘ Aster Gar- 
den.” Here we have the summer of the north as against Mr. 
Turner’s winter of the south; and it is hard to choose between 
their contrasting charms. Nothing could be more attractive 
to eyes tired of our winter’s bareness than this huddled gar- 
den corner where great masses of China Asters (painted, like 
Mr. Turner’s Lilies, for color effect simply) grow beneath a 
hedge of Sweet Peas, with Coreopsis starring the tall grass in 
front of them, and what seems to be an orchard stretching its 
shadowy breadth in the background. Of course, this is not the 
way to paint flowers when one wants to show the flowers 
themselves; but when it is their effect that is wanted—their 
beauty as they grow in masses of softly blended or sharply 
contrasted colors—then few water-color painters of the day 
could expect to succeed better than Mr. Turner and Mr. Bunker 


have succeeded here. 
New York City. MM. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Meetings of Societies. 


Atan adjourned meeting of the New York Forestry Asso- 
ciation held at Columbia College on Monday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 1oth, a revised Constitution was adopted, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Morris K. Jesup; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Dr. C. K. Adams, President of Cornell University ; 
Grover Cleveland, Willard Cobb, Mrs. D, G. Croly, George 
William Curtis, Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, Warren Higley, 
Seth Low, President of Columbia College; Warner Miller, 
C. L. Merriam, Dr. J. S. Newberry, Ellis H. Roberts, 
Carl Schurz, Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, Dr. H. E. Webster, 
President of Union College; Gen. Egbert L. Viele; Treas- 
urer, Thomas Denny, 30 Pine Street, New York; Recording 
Secretary, E. B. Southwick ; Corresponding Secretary, J. B. 
Harrison, 52 William Street, New York; Executive Commit- 
tee, William Potts, 35 Liberty Street, New York; Professor D. 
S. Martin, Edward M. Shephard, Benjamin Strong, W. A. 
Stiles. 

The officers of the Association are ex officio members of 
the Executive Committee, and three members will constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. The Committee is 
authorized to fill all vacancies, and to elect committees for 
various purposes, and is clothed with all the powers of the 
Association as its representative when the Association is not 
in session. It was provided that no debts can be contracted, 
nor any appropriation made in excess of the money in the 
treasury available for the purpose. 

The object of the Association is the promotion of effort for 
the maintenance of forest conditions on the mountain lands 
of the state. It does not now commit itself to any particular 
measure as final, or entirely adequate, but it will, as far as 
possible, co-operate with the State Forest Commission, and 
with all associations and citizens in favor of any judicious and 
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practical plans for the preservation and rational manage- 
ment of the Adirondack forests. It will devote itself systema- 
tically to the diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of 
sound ideas regarding the functions and value of this moun- 
tain forest region as the source of the great water-ways of 
the state, as a sanitarium, as a source of timber supply and as 
a preserve for fish and game. The Association invites the 
largest possible membership. The fee is one dollar per 
annum, which should be sent to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. 


Notes. 


Orange-growers in southern California have sold their Wash 
ington Navel Oranges on the tree for $2.75 a box. 


Snowdrops were in full bloom in the open ground in gar- 
dens near Boston last week, fully five or six weeks earlier 
than in ordinary seasons. 


The December number of the Yournal of the Fapanese 
Horticultural Society contains a colored figure of a remarkable 
green-flowered Chrysanthemum of the Japanese type. 


Professor J. T. Rothrock and Professor W. T. Wilson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, have becme associate editors of 
Forest Leaves, the organ of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 


The best Baldwin apples from Maine and Canada sold at 
$6.25 a barrel wholesale in Liverpool the first week in Feb- 
ruary; Russets ranged from $4 to $5.50, and Greenings from 
$4.50 to $5. 


High praise is given in German journals to the Messrs. Hen- 
derson’s Tuberose Excelsior Pearl, introduced some ten years 
ago, and to Albino, which they have recently put on the market, 
but which was first exhibited by Messrs. Mitchell at Chicago 
in 1887. 


We recently spoke of the probability that the Okra-plant 
would soon be cultivated for its fibre. It is not generally 
known that in Texas it is already used for making lariats. In 
France it is used for making paper, and in India it is used to 
adulterate jute. 


The House of Representatives of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts passed a resolution on the 5th of February ordering 
the State Board of Agriculture to inquire into the condition of 
the forests in the state, the need and method of their protec- 
tion for sanitary and other reasons, and the encouragement of 
tree-planting, and report thereon to the next General Court. 


. A correspondent from Media, Pennsylvania, sends the 
names of twenty-three plants which were in bloom there in 
the month of December. Of these, Brassica nigra, Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris, Lepidium Virginicum, Viola cucullata, Stellaria 
media, Antennaria plantaginifolia, Nepeta Cataria and Sym- 
plocarpus fetidus flowered through the month of January. 


California journalists call attention to a fact which would 
seem strange enough in any portion of the globe less diversi- 
fied in its surface than their state. At the time when the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad was blockaded for a week or more by 
gigantic snow-drifts, Roses were blooming and Oranges and 
Lemons were ripening their fruit only seventy miles away. 


In the last quarterly report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture the number of acres of artificial forest is given by 
counties. The totals are as follows: Acres of Black Walnut, 
one year oldand over, 17,054; of Maple, 14,171; of Honey Locust, 
3,415; of Cottonwood, 56,760; of other forest-trees, 120,172. 
The total value of the wood marketed for the year 1889 is 
placed at $207,604. 


A statue to Mr. James S. T. Stranahan is about to. be erected 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, asan acknowledgment of his many 
services to the city, and especially of the prominent part he 
played in the establishment of the parkitself. Itis a pleasure 
to know that the work bids fair to be a genuine ornament to 
the beautiful pleasure-ground, as the sculptor chosen is Mr. 
W. F. MacMonnies, a native of Brooklyn, who has recently 
been studying in Paris, and of whose abilities Mr. St.Gaudens, 
his former master, speaks in the highest terms. 


The fourth annual Orchid Show, which opens to-day at the 
Eden Musée, promises to surpass in varied interest any of its 
predecessors. As in former years, the exhibition will be under 
the direction of Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley, who announce 
that they will contribute from their own collection 800 plants 
of some 300 distinct varieties in full flower. Besides these, 
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choice plants from several of the most important Orchid col- 
lections in various parts of the country have been sent here 
at great risk and expense. The exhibition will remain open 
for ten days. 


Herr Otto Froebel, of Zurich, recently explained in Garten- 
Jiora that, after long experimenting, he had found Rosa laxa 
the best stock for grafting. It is a central Asiatic species, the 
seed of which was sent him some twenty years ago by Dr. Von 
Regel. It makes no suckers, easily accepts grafts of all kinds, 
and is thoroughly hardy in Germany; moreover, its stem nat- 
urally grows straight, smooth, unbranched and almost destitute 
of thorns to a considerable height, so it is especially well fitted 
for producing standards, while the early ripening of its wood 
peculiarly fits it for winter forcing. 


A new hybrid Rose, raised at the Arnold Arboretum by 
Mr. Dawson, is just now flowering for the first time. It was 
produced by crossing the small, white flowered Japanese &. 
multifiora with pollen from the well known hybrid perpetual, 
General Jacqueminot. The offspring of this cross has the 
foliage, somewhat reduced in size, the branchlets and the 
spines of the pollen parent; the flower is solitary (not 
clustered as in &. multifiora), about an inch across, cup- 
shaped, semi-double, with bright pink petals ; and, moreover, 
it has the real Jacqueminot odor. The plants, as far as they 
have been tried, are perfectly hardy, while most of the 
so-called miniature Roses with bright-colored flowers are 
tender in the severe New England climate. 


Mr. Charles Howard Shinn writes from Niles, California, to 
the £vening Post that wealthy men looking for long invest- 
ments can do something in the Pacific Coast region that will 
last for many generations, paying a larger interest than almost 
any manufactory in America. The investment recommended 
would be as nearly indestructible as anything human can be. 
He thinks that on irrigated lands on the lower Rio Grande, 
along the Colorado, or in portions of California, Nevada or 
Arizona, Date Palm orchards would last for ages and pay a 
steady profit. The Olive is already planted in large groves by 
associations looking for safe and permanent investments, but 
no one has planted a Cork-Oak forest. Dates, Persian Wal- 
nuts, the Figs of Smyrna, the Cork of Spain—all of these are 
constantly increasing in value; the world’s supply is not keeping 
pace with the demand, and they offer new and attractive chan- 
nels for large investments of capital as safe and permanent, he 
thinks, as brick blocks on the business streets of growing 
American cities. 


Bulletin No. 63 of the New Jersey Experiment Station is a 
record of some tests with Tomatoes. From these it appears 
that nitrate of soda increased the yield invariably, but was 
most effective when used in small quantities at a time, and, as 
would have been supposed, when balanced by applications of 
phosphoric acid and potash. Contrary to a prevalent belief 
that chemical fertilizers make garden produce watery, taste- 
less and innutritious, the Tomatoes on the plots where 
nitrate was used were not only large, smooth and beautiful to 
the eye, but they were more solid and had fewer seeds than 
those on the other plots, and the chemical analysis proved 
their superior nutritive value. The crop was increased by the 
nitrate from thirty-five to sixty per cent. on the different plots. 


- Considering ten tons an acre an average yield, and $6.50 a ton 


an average price, the gain from the use of nitrate ranges from 
$17 to $39 an acre. This would make an important difference 
in a state where 15,000 acres are devoted to raising Tomatoes 
for canneries, besides some thousands more where Tomatoes 
are grown for market. 


Catalogues Received. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 37 East Nineteenth Street, New York; Seeds.— 
W. ATLEE BuRPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Seeds.—A. D. Cowan & 
Co., 114 Chambers Street, New York; Seeds.—HEnrRy A. DREER, 714 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Seeds.—B. A. ELiiott Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Flowers worthy of General Culture, with descriptive 
and cultural notes.—ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y.; Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc.—R. & J. FARQUHAR & Co., 
16 and 19 South Market Street, Boston, Mass.; Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Tools, etc.—D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Seeds.—JoHN Gar- 
DINER & Co., 21 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds._GREEN’s NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Fruit 
Trees, etc.—JAMES J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass.; Seeds.—D. 
HILu, Dundee, Ill. ; Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, etc.—R. D. 
Hoyt, Bay View, Fla.; Tropical and Semi-Tropical Fruit Trees, 
etc.—J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J.; Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, etc., with cultural notes.—D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 
South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
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Botany for Young People. 


HE letter entitled “Mocking at Knowledge,” which will 

be found on another page, calls attention to certain mis- 
apprehensions which are not uncommon. Indeed, there are 
many intelligent people who seem ready on all occasions 
to discourage the study of botany even in its simplest 
and most attractive forms. They would be shocked if 
charged with indifference to knowledge of other natural 
sciences, but they seem to consider a desire to study 
botany onthe part of any young person asa foolish endeavor 


_ to pry into a subject so profound that only a “smattering ” 


of it can ever be learned, and a smattering of knowledge 
is declared worse than entire ignorance. * Another objec- 
tion to the study is that the more one learns about plants 
theless will one appreciate their beauty. The scientific 
attitude is held up as the reverse of enjoyment; scientific 
knowledge is proclaimed to be deadly to artistic or poetic 
feeling. “Why,” it is said by those who should have spoken 
more wisely, “can any one want to pull flowers to pieces 
to learn their hideous Latin names? What is the good of 
itin the end, and must it not destroy all sense of beauty 
which we, in our happy ignorance, enjoy so keenly ?” 

No one believes that a knowledge of astronomy destroys 
all pleasure in the splendor of the midnight sky, or a 
knowledge of geology all interest in the grandeur and 
variety of the earth’s surface. But trees and flowers must 


not be studied unless the student is willing to exchange the | 


pleasure of the eye for whatever barren satisfaction he 
may find in hard names and withered, dissected specimens. 
It is probable, however, that one cause of this odd belief is 
the idea that to study botany means simply to learn Latin 
names, and thatthe knowledge of these names isits own only 
endand aim. Ifthis were true botany would indeed be a dry 
and not very useful study, although there would still be 
some benefit in being able to speak of plants exactly in- 
stead of inexactly, and to speak of any possible plant in- 
stead of a comparatively restricted number. But to learn 
Latin names is only the first step in learning to know the 
plants they represent—a needful step if one’s knowledge is 


ever to amount to much, but in no sense an end or aim. 
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When a simple handbook can be used so that the name of 
a plant can be found in it (the common name, as our cor- 
respondent points out, always appearing with the scien- 
tific), then all other facts about the plant can be read ata 
glance; and unless this can be done most of these facts 
will never be gathered. Knowing the name, we find the 
manner of the plant’s growth, the regions where it is com- 
mon or rare, the character of the spots where it may most 
hopefully be looked for, its seasons of blooming and fruit- 
ing, and its relationship to other species, with the facts 
upon which this relationship is founded, as well as those 
which make its own individuality clear. Is not all this 
worth knowing, even at the cost of dealing for the moment 
with the ugliest of Latin names? If a child finds a rosy 
Arethusa with twin blossoms, will not his pleasure in it 
and his desire to search for other flowers both be stimu- 
lated by the knowledge that his treasure is a very rare one? 
Or if he discovers that the pretty little Bunch-berry which 
carpets some woody spot is first cousin to the big Flower- 
ing Dogwood, and discovers too the reason why, will not 
his interest in it be increased? Let him learn why an 
Orchid is an Orchid, why the tiny Ladies’ Tresses deserve 
the name as much as the gorgeous Cattleya or Oncidium of 
the greenhouse, and he has gained something which surely 
cannot decrease his enjoyment of the beauty of either. 

But to do this, it may be objected, beautiful flowers 
must be pulled to pieces, and this will ‘‘deaden the sense 
of beauty.” By no means. The truth is quite the other 
way. No one who has not once pulled a flower to pieces 
can realize, in the great majority of cases, how beautiful it 
is. All its beauty is not in its larger features or on the out- 
side of its cup. In the interior, in the hidden recesses 
where the great work of reproduction goes on in a myriad 
different ways, each more marvelous and admirable than 
the other—here resides a great part of the beauty of all 
flowers and the greater part of the beauty of not a few. 
Even if it led to nothing but a knowledge of Nature’s 
delight in making the tiniest features of her productions 
lovely to our eyes, the close examination of floral struc- 
tures would be well worth many hours of a busy man’s 
time. Once this has been learned, we do not need always 
to see it. Seeing the flower as a whole, we not only know 
its name, habits and relationships, but remember its struc- 
ture. The exterior suggests the interior, and a knowledge 
of the interior explains the lovely individuality of the 
envelope. 

This is sufficient to prove, we think, that even a smat- 
tering of botanical knowledge is better than entire igno- 
rance. Archbishop Whately long ago pointed out that 
this word has two distinct significations. One of these is 
a superficial acquaintance with a subject and some pre- 
tentious display of slight acquirement. The other simply 
means rudimentary acquaintance, and must be the begin- 
ning of all knowledge. Even the slightest smattering, in 
this latter sense, of botanical knowledge will greatly 
increase instead of lessening the enjoyment of any one 
who by nature has any love for flowers. 

But there will be a further gain. Once let a person 
begin to study plants and he will desire to increase the list 
of his acquaintances ; and then he will use his eyes as he 
never did before. He will discover beautiful flowers whose 
existence in the neighborhood none of his mocking friends 
ever suspected. He will see a hundred things where they 
will not see ten. Having learned to appreciate beauty on 
a small scale, he will seek for it instead of waiting for it to 
strike his eye, and will find it in the most unpromising 
places. He will delight in the exquisite beauty of the 
infinitesimal blossoms of the Door-weed on which passive, 
uninstructed observers will never have perceived a blossom 
at all; and will be enchanted by the flowers of the Pig- 
weed even, despised of the multitude, but honored by him 
as a treasury of interest. Nor, surely, will his new appre- 
ciation of such humble charms lessen his feeling for the 
splendor of the Iris he finds in the swamp or the Meadow 
Lily that flaunts by the way-side. 
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To learn enough to thus widen one’s interest in Nature’s 
products is not a very difficult task. Indeed, there is no 
other science in which a beginning is so easily made or 
gives so large a return in pleasure. Materials for study 
are everywhere at hand; no traveling is needed, no great 
exertion and no outlay of money. ‘The needful tools are 
as easily procured. A single volume like Gray’s “ New 
Manual and Handbook” will give all requisite preliminary 
instruction, full descriptions of all plants within a very 
wide area, a glossary of terms to help out the weakest 
memory, and, as our correspondent says, a dictionary 
of common names. With a knife, a long pin and a com- 
mon magnifying glass the student has all he wants; and 
plants, even when withered and dissected, make a litter to 
which no mother would object as she might to the mate- 
rials of the boy who has a passion for flying and creeping 
things. A few weeks of work, with living plants to illus- 
trate the printed text, will seem more like play than work, 
and will enable any young person to identify all the plants 
in the neighborhood of his home. Any one who knows 
what is meant by such a study of botany as suffices for 
this purpose, and what is its immediate return in the 
increase of enjoyment and the development of the observ- 
ing faculties, may well be astounded that any prejudice 
against it should ever be harbored. Of all the sciences this 
is the one whose study should meet with every encourage- 
ment as a happy and useful employment for our young 
folks’ summer hours. 


In the last annual report of the President of Harvard 
College, recently issued, Mr. Eliot calls attention to the 
pressing need of a better endowment for the Gray herba- 
rium than that establishment now enjoys. The income of 
the herbarium last year was only about $3,300, two-thirds 
of which was derived from the copyrights which Professor 
Gray bequeathed to it. From this slender income, which, 
so far as regards the value of the copyrights, is liable to 
diminish rather than to increase as years go on, the salary 
of the Curator must be paid, the collection must be kept in 
order and extended, and the library kept abreast of the times. 

The Gray herbarium is the national herbarium of America 
in everything but name. No other collection of dried 
plants in the new world equals it in size and in importance; 
and its value for reference will continue, although it is pos- 
sible that larger collections may in time be formed in better 
endowed establishments. No other herbarium, however, 
whatever its financial strength may be, can ever possess so 
many of the typespecimens ofthe American flora, or can sup- 
plant the Cambridge collection as the final place of refer- 
ence for determining the identity of the plants described by 
Professor Gray and his associates. No critical student of 
American plants can take a step in his investigations with- 
out referring to the Gray collections, and their value is so 
great and so generally acknowledged that Mr. Eliot’s ap- 
peal for a better herbarium endowment cannot long remain 
without a favorable response. 

There is a pressing need in the herbarium of well trained 
and capable assistants, that the Curator may be relieved of 
the daily drudgery of caring for the collections, and be 
left to carry forward the unfinished ‘‘ Flora of North Amer- 
ica,” on which Asa Gray worked for nearly half a century 
and left only half completed. It can be finished at Cam- 
bridge only and by an author thoroughly trained in sys- 
tematic botany. This book is now more needed than any 
other work of descriptive botany, and no mere financial 
difficulty should be allowed to stand in the way of its 
completion. 

Mr. Eliot asks for the sum of $40,000 with which to 
endow the Gray herbarium. It appears to us that the sum 
is much too small, in view of the importance and reputa- 
tion of the collection, and the extent and character of the 
botanical work the public has learnt to expect from Cam- 
bridge. What the Gray herbarium really needs is a per- 
manent endowment which will produce an income of not 
less than twelve or fifteen thousand dollars ; and its greatest 
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usefulness and efficiency cannot be secured with a smaller 
sum. Harvard College has for years been supreme in 
America in systematic botany, and she cannot now allow 
her position as a leader in this department of knowledge 
to be jeopardized through inability or unwillingness to 
properly support her great herbarium, or to pay the price 
of leadership. 


A few weeks ago we spoke with approval of certain 
bills relating to our public forests which are now under 
consideration by Congress. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the people who wish to convert the timber 
on the national domain to their own private use are quite 
as energetic as those who wish to protect it. There are 
some nominal safeguards in the forms of law already which 
are supposed to have been enacted to prevent the spoliation 
of the public forests, but owing to essential defects in the 
laws or their administration they have proved ineffective 
hitherto, as is well known. Even these laws, however, 
are looked upon as too much of an obstacle in the way of 
free access to the public forests, and a bill of Senator 
Teller’s now before the Public Lands Committee seems to 
have been devised to enable everybody who feels so 
inclined to help himself and his friends to all the timber 
they can use or sell. 

The bill is entitled “A bill authorizing the citizens of 
certain states and territories to fell and remove timber on 
the public domain for mining and domestic purposes,” and 
it seems well contrived to accelerate forest destruction. 
The little formalities needed under this scheme to clothe 
any one with power to take timber from the public forests 
are to be entrusted to the registers and receivers of the 
Land Office, who already have more duties than they can 
properly perform, and altogether the timber-cutters would 
have a merry time under the provisions of the proposed 
law. 


An Alley in the Tuilleries Garden, Paris. 


oP ele garden of the Tuilleries was laid out, by Le Notre, in 
1665. Since the Revolution its design has been some- 
what modified, but most portions still show the arrangements 
of the great master of formal gardening design. Upon one 
side fronted the palace, which was destroyed in 1871, the 
ground it covered being now laid out with paths, lawns and 
flower-beds, as described in the article on ‘French Par- 
terres,’ published in our issue for January 29th. This 
change has, however, only increased the beauty of the 
Tuilleries gardens, for, as we stand in their central alleys, the 
eye, instead of being stopped by the facade of the palace, 
looks over the newly planted ground into the vast court-yard 
formed by the Louvre, where rises the Arc du Carrousel, and 
beyond it a number of small, park-like enclosures with fine 
trees. All this large and beautifully arranged place and the 
great buildings about it were formerly concealed by the fagade 
of the Tuilleries, and, therefore, admirable as this was in 
itself, its loss is more than made good. Again, standing back 
within the quadrangle, we now have, enframed in its wings, a 
majestic perspective unrivaled in any modern city—first, the 
Arc du Carrousel, then the brilliant new garden, then the mas- 
sive plantations of Le Nétre, and beyond them the obelisk of 
the Place de la Concorde, and past this the long, rising slope 
of the Champs Elysées, with the Arc de Triomphe standing 
majestically against the far distant sky. The long, gentle rise 
in the ground beyond the Place de la Concorde adds vastly, 
of course, to the effect of the picture, but only a nation witha 
true instinct for art in its most monumental phases could 
have utilized it tosuch good effectand broughtit into one great 
composition with the Tuilleries gardens, a century and a half 
after these were formed. 

The palace faced on one of the narrower sides of the gar- 
den as it lay by the bank of the Seine. Along this river-side 
and the remaining two sides as well, Le Notre arranged 
elevated terraces, planted with avenues of trees. At the 
western side, opposite the palace, two great curving stairways 
of marble lead to the terrace and the Place de la Concorde be- 
yond ; and smaller stairways rise on the river-side, and, oppo- 
site this, lo the Rue de Rivoli. In our picture we see the 
houses that form the Rue de Rivoli, and, in the distance, the 
tall pavilion which finishes the north side of the Louvre and 
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once joined it to the Tuilleries palace. The terrace on this 
side is called ‘‘ La terrasse des Feuillants,” from a convent of 
Benedictines, or ‘“ Feuillants,” which formerly adjoined it, 
and, during the early days of the Revolution, was the rallying 
place of the moderate republicans. It is thickly shaded with 
old Lindens, and in summer forms a delightful promenade 
overlooking, on one side, the busy street, and, on the other, 
the wide, quiet, graveled space called the “‘Allée des Orangers.” 
The Orange-trees are wintered in a house that stands near 
the river, but in summer are set out in long lines, which add 
vastly to the dignity of the garden by their symmetrical, 
architectonic shape, and to its charm by the perfume they 
exhale. Many of the trees are very ancient, but they are well 
cared for, and, in form as well as profusion of bloom, satisfy 
the most critical eye. The wooden boxes in which they stand 
are painted a delicate, dull pale green, which contrasts well 
with their dark foliage and harmonizes well with the pale tone 
of the gravel. 

The trees shown at the right of our picture indicate planta- 
tions of rectangular form which border both sides of another 
alley, likewise furnished with rows of Oranges. Here, not 
far away from the point where we stand in the picture, is a 
little café, ignored of the tourist—a low, isolated building with 
an awning and tables facing toward the interior of the garden. 
Stumbling on its quiet shelter, one can realize the blessing 
that his beautiful urban parks must be to the Parisian. We 
are thankful fora small, noisy space like Madison or Union 
Square. But here in the very heart of Paris there is little 
except the subdued roar of the Rue de Rivoli behind us to 
tell that a city exists. In front of the tables are Oleanders and 
Pomegranates blooming in pots; to the right and left 
stretches the long perspective of thick, straight-edged plan- 
tations supported by the lines of Orange-trees, and beyond is 
the charming reach of flowery parterres which once formed 
the private garden of royalty (shut off from the main garden 
by a moat, now bridged, and a railing, now removed), and 
still further, the stately avenues long ago planted by Le Notre 
in the centre of the Tuilleries enclosure. There can be noth- 
ing more delightful than such a scene on a warm, glaring 
day when one is surfeited with streets and men, for the quiet 
is enlivened merely by an occasional nurse-maid and her 
troop of little ones. But best of all, perhaps, is one of those 
days of alternate sun and shower which are frequent in Paris 
even in midsummer. Then the changes of light give each 
moment a new picture, newly tempting to the painter’s hand; 
and under our protecting awning we can watch the white- 
capped nurse-maids scurrying before a shower with a little, 
yet not too much, of that feeling of pleasure in other people’s 


“misfortunes which one of their compatriots long ago declared 


to be a joy dear to all human hearts. 


Holiday Notes in Southern France and Northern 
Italy.— XI. 


iNCe= a beautifully situated city, is one of the most popular 

of Mediterranean health-resorts. The mean winter tem- 
perature is ten to fifteen degrees Fahr. higher than that of 
Paris, and the mean summer temperature from five to ten 
degrees lower. February is the coldest month, and the mean 
temperature for that month—according to M. Teysseire’s pub- 
lished records of twenty years’ observations taken with instru- 


“ments placed outside his window on a fourth floor facing the 


north-north-east—is forty-six and two-tenths degrees. 

The fine avenue of Eucalyptus globulus near the railway 
station at once attracts the attention of the stranger at Nice; 
here the trees are of considerable height and bulk, and at the 
time of our visit the smooth polished, white or pink tinted 
stems looked very picturesque; the bark still hung in long 
flakes from the larger branches. In many places along the 
Riviera the Eucalyptus present but a sorry appearance; at 
Nice, on the contrary, they seemed to have soil which exactly 
suited their requirements. The famous Promenade des Ang- 
lais, with its long range of Date Palms, Oleanders, etc., pre- 
sented nothing remarkable from a garden point of view, nor 
did the Public Garden, except a group of Pines, clothed with 
Wistaria Sinensis. 

The gardens belonging to the King of Wtirtemburg scarcely 
repaid the trouble of a visit; as in nearly all the Riviera gar- 
dens, there was hardly a green blade of grass to be seen in 
mid-September, and beds of Zinnias, colored Amaranths, etc., 
only brought into greater relief the burnt up lawns. A sort of 
cascade and a piece of rockwork seemed altogether out of 
place. The only feature of special interest was the fence of 
tall black and yellow stemmed Bamboos; the first named was 
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Phyllostachys nigra (Bambusa nigra of gardens), with tall, pol- 
ished, black stems, far higher and thicker than ever they are 
seen in England, and the other probably a species of 
Arundinaria, 

Lambert's nursery is well worth a visit; various species of 
Phoenix were here cultivated in enormous quantities, amongst 
them P. tenuis, P. Leonensis (no doubt the south African P. sfi- 
nosa), and P. Canariensis. Specimens of Washingtonia filifera, 
in tubs and in the ground, were numerous. Thousands of 
Camellias and Gardenias were also growing in nursery quar- 
ters; a goodly proportion of the latter would be taken up a 
little later and placed under glass in order to supply the 
demand for cut flowers during the Nice season. Amongst 
Ferns, Péerts tremula and P. Cretica were grown in large quan- 
tities, in the open ground, in beds, and also between the rows 
of Palms, ete. The establishment of Besson Fréres is also well 
worth a visit, Palms and Bamboos being cultivated on a large 
scale. The fine rows of the Chusan Fan Palm, 7rachycarpus 
(Chamerops) excelsus, in the grounds of the Paris Exhibition, 
mostly came from the nursery just named. 

The Castle Hill, in the south-eastern portion of the city, 
about 320 feet high, is crowned by the ruins of the castle 
destroyed by the Duke of Berwick at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. There are fine grounds—quite a forest 
of Pinus Halepensis, with stems taller and straighter than any 
we saw elsewhere along the Mediterranean—and Date Palms, 
Aloes, Agaves, etc., in abundance. Splendid views in all 
directions are obtained from above the pretty waterfall, which 
is fed by an aqueduct. During the period of our visit part of 
the grounds were closed to the public, being occupied by the 
tents of the soldiers who had been brought there on account 
of some fever outbreak in their barracks. The long lines of 
tents and the brightly colored uniforms under the waving 
Palm-trees lent an additional charm to a wonderfully pretty 
spot. On the north side of the hill are situated the different 
cemeteries, our coachman, with charming simplicity, pointing 
out one which he said belonged to the Protestants—that of the 
Christians, he added, is further over. It appeared to us that 
some of the steep slopes bordering the winding carriage drive 
to the top of the hill might have been clothed with Lentisk, 
Myrtle and other indigenous plants, which certainly would 
thrive better and produce a more pleasing effect than the 
Agaves, which had not soil enough to develop properly. 

One of the specialties of Nice is candied Parma violets, 
which are sold in pretty little round boxes; the petals of 


Orange-flowers are also candied. } 
Kew. G. Nicholson. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


OW to make fruit-culture in England pay has become a 
problem of some considerable importance within the 

last two or three years, or, say, from the time when Mr. Glad- 
stone made what is now known as the Great Jam Speech. In 
addition to the important work done in this direction by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, there is also the special effort 
made this year by the Fruiterers’ Company, with the great 
influence of the then Lord Mayor atits back, and we have now 
a third body called the British Fruit Growers’ Association. 
The objects of this new Association appear to be similar 
to those of the Royal Horticultural Society in respect to fruit 
culture, namely, to hold public meetings and conferences in 
various parts of the country, to collect information, reports, 
essays, etc., and publish them, to award prizes and certificates; 
in short, to propagate the gospel of fruit-culture in such a way 
as shall develop to the fullest the capabilities of the land and 
its cultivators in the production of hardy fruits. There is a 
wholesome tendency now toward rigorous selection; bad 
sorts are to be condemned from the housetops, so that no 
nurseryman will attempt to grow them; good sorts are to be 
as loudly recommended, so that none but these shall in future 
be planted. This is good work. The unwary public are too 
often persuaded to plant varieties of fruit-trees which are as 
worthless as Oaks as a source of marketable fruit. There are 
far too many varieties at present, and if the various societies 
which have undertaken to push this business succeed in weed- 
ing out all worthless kinds, they will have performed good 
work. What with conferences and reports on fruit exhibited, 
the public generally know, or ought to know, a great deal 
more about the merits of different kinds of fruit than they 
ever did before. Meanwhile, the great bulk of the apples 
consumed, in England during the winter and spring are 
from America, and being much cheaper than English- 
grown fruit, they are, as a rule, more palatable than the English 
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apples offered by the ordinary dealer in winter. Two useful 
publications devoted to this subject are the cheap edition of 
Mr. Barron’s ‘‘Conference Report on Apples,” price one and 
sixpence, a most comprehensive, reliable and well arranged 
descriptive catalogue, with comments by the author, who 
is perhaps the first authority on fruits in England. The 
other publication is Mr. J. Wright’s prize essay on ‘“ How to 
Make Fruit-growing Pay.” This work was written for the 
Fruiterers’ Company, and is a marvelous shilling’s worth of 
practical information by an eminently practical authority on 
hardy English fruit. 

GRAFTING.—Mr. Parsons’ trenchant remarks on this subject 
are an overwhelming testimony against those ill-advised 
authorities who set out to convince English gardeners that 
they were being defrauded by the nurserymen who sold them 
grafted fruit-trees instead of own-rooted ones. It was difficult 
to believe that those who condemned grafting of all kinds as a 
makeshift and a fraud were in earnest. The crusade against 
grafting in England collapsed suddenly. Probably the Fruit 
Conferences, held recently, carried conviction to the minds of 
the few who appear to have thought that they had but to cry 
out against grafting to get it condemned. 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS.—I learn that the cultivation of these 
plants in America is not so satisfactory as it is in England, 
owing to the excessive heat of yoursummers. Have these 
Orchids been tried in a cool, shaded position out-of-doors dur- 
ing summer? In Germany this treatment is practiced for cool 
Orchids with considerable success. Most Odontoglossums 
grow well in the open air during summer in England, and 
Mr. Sander has for several years practiced a method for the 
cultivation of these plants which may lead to their being 
grown in beds outside pretty much as we grow the Andean 
Begonias now, namely, plant them outside for the summer, 
lifting and resting them in-doorsin winter. The method re- 
ferred to is simply planting Odontoglossums in beds of peat in 
low span-roofed houses and treating them as if they were as 
terrestrial as Disas. The bed is formed by two walls support- 
ing slabs of stone, and upon these is placed a layer of drainage, 
broken soft brick being preferred. About three inches of 
good rich peat, not fibre merely, but pure peat, is placed upon 
the drainage, and in this the Odontoglossums are planted in 
rows. Small plants with pseudo-bulbs an inch or so in length 
produce the first year under this treatment pseudo-bulbs as 
large and almost as plump as bantams’ eggs. Out of what 
was originally I believe merely a makeshift plan for overcoming 
pressure of work, Mr. Sander has developed what was de- 
scribed recently by a very eminent botanist as the most aston- 
ishing of recent revelations in horticulture. It may, as I have 
already said, bring us to something not far from “ bedding 
out” for epiphytal Orchids. 

PHENIX ROEBELINI.—This is a very distinct and pretty little 
Palm lately introduced from Siam and now in the possession of 
Messrs. Sander & Co. There is no Phoenix like it, the near- 
est being P. rupicola, the most elegant of the species hitherto 
known. By the side of this, however, P. Roebelinz is the veri- 
est pigmy, its stems scarcely thicker than a walking stick and 
almost smooth, and its leaves a foot or so in length, regularly 
pinnate, the pinnz as narrow and elegant as those cf Cocos 
Weddelliana, shining dark green and plume-like. I have not 
seen so charming a Palm tor a long time. Messrs. Sander 
hold the entire stock of it. Although introduced only last year, 
the plants are in good condition and well furnished with 
healthy foliage. Asa table plant this Phcenix is certain to be- 
come a general favorite. 

ERANTHEMUM AURANTIACUM.—The most attractive stove 
plant in flower at Kew now is this dwarf species of Eranthe- 
mum. The tallest of the plants is nota foot high, and theyare 
all clothed with gray-green foliage, which forms a suitable foil 
to the bright scarlet color of the flowers. These are in erect 
terminal spikes, and whilst the open flowers are scarlet, the 
buds are bright yellow. A group at Kew is composed of some 
twenty plants of the Eranthemum, arranged under graceful 
Palms, etc., with a few plants of the rich indigo-blue-berried 
Psychotria cyanococca, whose bunches of fruit suggest minia- 
ture bunches of currant-grapes. Both these plants are raised 
annually from seeds, this method being preferable to cuttings. 

EPACRIS.—The value of these plants in winter is appreciated 
here in all good gardens. A selection of the best varieties is 
grown for the Kew conservatory, and these, when in flower, 
are greatly admired. The plants are cut down hard in spring, 
started in a little warmth, then repotted and allowed to get well 
rooted in the new soil before being exposed to the outside air. 
With this treatment they make new shoots from a foot to 
eighteen inches long, and clothed their whole length with 
flowers. White, pink, crimson and variegated are the colors 
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of the flowers. The best varieties are the Hyacinthiflora 

kinds, and those represented by £. miniata. Unless they are 

cut well back and started in a brisk, moist heatin early spring, 

Epacris do not make the growth long enough and ripen it in 

sufficient time to ensure a good winter display. 
London. 


W. Watson. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Rosa foliolosa. 


HE Prairie Rose of the south-west is one of the more 
distinctly marked species of the genus as represented 
in America. In habit it is low, rarely more than a foot in 
height, spreading by running root-stocks and forming 
clumps. ‘The stems are slender and leafy, often unarmed ; 
the spines, when present, mostly slender and straight, or 
nearly so. The leaves are nearly or quite glabrous, pale 
green and shining above, of seven to eleven small, narrow 
leaflets, which are acute at both ends, or only acutish at 
the apex, and simply toothed. The narrow stipules are 
usually glandular-ciliate, and the stalk of the leaf prickly. 
The rather large flowers are bright pink and very fragrant, 
almost always solitary and on quite short pedicels. The 
depressed-globose hip and the sepals are glandular-hispid, 
and the outer sepals narrowly lobed. 

This little Rose was first collected by Thomas Nuttall 
during his early visit to Arkansas in 1818-20, but was not 
published until twenty years afterward, when it was 
described in Torrey and Gray’s “Flora of North America” 
(vol. i., p. 460). Meantime it had been found by Berlandier 
and Drummond in Texas, and by other collectors. It ap- 
pears to be confined to the prairie region of Arkansas, the 
Indian Territory, and northern and central Texas. A 
nearly allied species (&. Mexicana), found by Dr. Palmer 
in the mountains of Coahuila, Mexico, is the only species 
known to be native in Mexico proper. 

The accompanying figure, on page 101, was drawn by 
Mr. Faxon from a specimen cultivated at the Arnold 
Arboretum. Sami 


Cultural Department. 
An Analysis of Grafting. 


( is well nigh incredible that any doubt can exist as to the 

general efficiency or necessity of grafting; and yet the 
discussions which have run through various journals, mostly 
foreign, during the last twelvemonth, indicate that the entire 
utility of the practice is questioned. A careful attention to 
the discussion reveals the fact that much of it is random, and 
that generalizations are too often made from local or insuffi- 
cient facts. We often find that the truth is overlooked or 
obscured because of the lack of clear-cut definitions and 
analyses ; such is particularly well illustrated in the perennial 
discussions of ‘‘acclimation,” concerning which no one knows 
what his neighbor is talking about. 

The practice of grafting—if we use the word to include both 
grafting and budding, after the manner of the French greffage 
—is so universally and unhesitatingly accepted by nursery- 
men and growers that no fear of its abandonment need be 
entertained, no matter what authority may condemnit. But 
we do need to know more about it, for ever since the 
absurdities of Pliny and Columella were recorded, it has 
been a fertile field of misconception and quackery. I do not 
wish to offer a defense of the practice; none is necessary. 
But a simple outline of .reasons and results, with no attempt 
to multiply examples beyond the point of mere illustration, 
may serve a purpose. 

It may be said that there are three leading reasons for 
grafting : 

I. To perpetuate a variety. II. To increase ease and speed 
of propagation. III. To produce some radical change or pro- 
mote some adaptation in the stock or cion. 

The first two statements need no elaboration here, but the 
third is moot ground, and demands subdivision. These 
secondary results of grafting, as they may be called, or 
reciprocal influences of stock and cion, fall readily under 
the following heads: : 

1. Grafting may modify the stature of the plant. It is 
the commonest means of dwarfing plants. We graft the 
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Fig. 22.—Rosa foliolosa.—See page roo. 


Pear upon the Quince and the Apple upon the Paradise Apple. 
This dwarfing usually augments proportionate fruitfulness. 

2. Grafting may be made the means of adapting plants to 
adverse soils. Illustrations are numerous. Many varieties of 
Plums, when worked on the Peach, thrive in light soils where 
Plums on their own roots are worthless. Conversely, some 
Peaches can be adapted to heavy soils by working on the 
Plum. If dwarf Pears are desired on light soils where the 
Quince does not thrive, recourse is had to grafting on 
the Mountain Ash, or some of its allies. In some chalky 
districts of England the Peach is worked on the Almond. 
Some Plums can be grown on uncongenial loose soils by 
working them on the Beach Plum. Professor Budd states, 
GARDEN AND Fores? for February 12th, that the Gros Pomier 
Apple is particularly adapted to sandy land and the Tetofsky 
to low prairie land, and that these stocks are often selected to 
overcome adversities of soil. Such instances are frequent, 
and demand greater attention from cultivators, 
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3. Grafting may be made the means - 
of adapting plants to adverse climate. 
This may be brought about by either 
or both of two causes: (a) The early 
maturation of the stock, causing the 
cion to ripen better. The Olden- 
burgh Apple is a favorite stock in 
severe climates for this reason. The 
Siberian Crab often has the same in- 
fluence, although its use is open to se- 
rious objection. (4) A slightly imper- 
fect union, causing the cion to mature 
or ripen early. This fact has been ob- 
served in many cases, notably in some 
instances of Apples upon improved 
Crabs, and yet the union is often perfect 
enough, nevertheless, to maintain the 
plant in a profitable condition for years, 
There are some adaptations to climate, 
however, which are not explained by 
either of the above hypotheses. 

4. Grafting may correct a poor habit. 
All propagators are aware of this fact. 
The Canada Red Apple is usually top- 
worked to overcome its weak and 
straggling habit. The Winter Nelis 
Pear is a familiar illustration. 

5. Grafting is often the means of ac- 
celerating fruitfulness—z. ¢., plants are 
made to bear at an earlier age. Those 
who test new orchard-fruits are fami 
iar with this fact. Cions from young 
trees bear sooner if set in old trees 
than when set in young ones. This 
result may be due to the same causes 
which abbreviate the vigor of plants, 
as already outlined (see % 3, above). 
Checking growth induces fruitfulness. 

6. Grafting often modifies the season 
of ripening offruit. This is brought 
about by different habits of maturity of 
wood in the stock and cion. An ex- 
periment -with Winter Nelis Pear 
showed that fruit kept longer when 
grown upon Bloodgood-stocks than 
when grown upon Flemish Beauty- 
stocks. The latter stocks in this case 
evidently completed their growth 
sooner than the others. Mr. Augur 
cites an instance in which the Roxbury 
Russet, grafted upon the Golden 
Sweet, which is early in ripening, was 
modified both in flavor and keeping 
qualities. ‘‘ Keeping qualities” is but 
another expression for ‘‘season of 
ripening.” These ‘influences are fre- 
quent; in fact, they are much com- 
moner, I am convinced, than we are 
aware. 

7. Grafting often augments fruitful- 
ness, largely forthe same reasons as dis- 
cussed in #3. There are some anoma- 
lous instances of increase of fruitful- 
ness, which are difficult of explanation 
—e. g., some citrus fruits are more pro- 
ductive when grafted upon Limonia tri- 
foliata than upon their own roots. 

8. Grafting often delays the degeneration of varieties. In 
various ornamental plants this influence is marked, as com- 
pared with plants from cuttings. It is recorded particularly 
in certain Roses and Camellias. : 

g. Grafting sometimes increases the size of fruit. The best 
illustrations of this fact are found in certain Pears when grown 
upon the Quince—the fruit is often larger than from standard 
trees. : : 

1o. Grafting may result in a modification of color of foliage, 
flowers or fruit. Assumed influences of this character are 
frequently recorded, but it is not always possible to deterinine 
how much of the modification may be due to soil, climate and 
treatment., The best instance which I now recall occurred in 
my own practice. Prunus Pissardi gave much more highly 
colored foliage when grafted upon Prunus Americana than upon 
P. domestica. The cions came from the same tree, and the 
grafted trees stood in the same row. Any acceleration in 
ripening of fruit (as indicated in @ 5) is apt to cause high 
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color, but the intensification of color in Prunus Pissardi was 
not due to such cause, as the grafts were more vigorous 
upon P. Americana. 

11. Grafting may influence the flavor of fruit. There can be 
no question but that apples often derive acridity from the 
stock when worked upon the Wild Crab or upon the Siberian 
Crab. It is commonly supposed that the Angouléme and 
some other pears are improved in flavor when grown upon 
the Quince. Downing asserts that some varieties ‘‘are con- 
siderably improved in flavor” by working upon Quince. 

A favorite illustration in support of the reciprocal influences 
of stock and cion is the fact of transfer of color or variegation 
by grafting. Darwin called attention to this phenomenon, 
and used the term ‘ graft-hybrid” to designate the mongrel off- 
spring of certain unions. But this class of phenomena seems 
to follow inoculation rather than grafting per se. The trans- 
ferable nature of variegation is well known in certain species, 
but it is entirely inexplicable in the present state of our knowl- 
edge ; it seems certain, however, that it does not merit atten- 
tion under a discussion of grafting. So long ago as 1727 * 
variegation was designated a ‘distemper,’ which ‘‘may be 
communicated to every plant of the same tribe by inoculating 
only a single bud.” In our own day Morren has called it the 
“contagion of variegation.” 

The above outline illustrates the fact that the results of graft- 
ing are profoundly modified by conditions. Adverse condi- 
tions must give unsatisfactory results, and may lead to a pre- 
mature denunciation of the whole system of propagation upon 
the roots of other plants. But, on the other hand, proper 
conditions and good execution afford abundant and positive 
proof that grafting—using the word in its broad sense to in- 
clude budding—is essential to best success in many depart- 

a : 
ments of horticulture. (rerio, 
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Garden Flowers and Fruits in Midwinter. 


HE mildness of the present winter and the evidences of it 
as shown by the condition of vegetation in consequence, 
have been a subject of frequent comment in the horticultural 
papers of the country. Such winters as this has so far proved 
in the region about Boston, although not common, are by no 
means unknown. The winter of 1888-89, although generally 
considered very mild, was much colder than this. It is not 
often that, even in a southern exposure in New England, Snow- 
drops may be gathered in abundance in January and Febru- 
ary, as has been the case this year, or that the sweet-scented 
single Violets can be found in any number. Ina well known 
garden near Boston a clump of Christmas Roses (Helleborus), 
growing on the south side of some shrubbery, began bloom- 
ing in November, and in the second week of February still 
continued to bear in perfection handsome white blossoms. 
The only protection given was that of a small box with a glass 
top during the coldest days and nights. 

The herbaceous plants, however, play but a very small part 
in giving interest and ornament to the New England garden 
in midwinter. Itis naturally from the trees and shrubs that 
the greatest pleasure is to be derived, and the shrubbery that 
is planted with a judicious selection of those species which 
retain their foliage or fruits, or which are distinguished by 
bright colored stems and branches, is certain to lend much 
brightness to otherwise wintry aspects. 

A few shrubs are deservedly valued for their persistent 
bright fruits, and this winter one or two at the Arboretum are 
conspicuous by their flowers. The Japanese, Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis Faponica), which is still rare in cultivation, was, 
on February 5th, almost in full bloom, many of the anthers of 
the open flowers having shed their pollen; and a week later 
the plants were in their best and handsomest condition, the 
small branches bearing a profusion of pretty pale yellow blos- 
soms, Ofall early flowering shrubs this may be counted the 
most valuable, as it will add a new and cheerful feature to our 
gardens in late winter. The beauty of the flowers does not 
appear to be at all affected by alternate slight freezings and 
thawings, and they remain conspicuous for several weeks. 
This plant is said to become a small tree twenty feet or more 
in height inits native country, andasitis perfectly hardy here, it 
may also be expected to attain large size. It may be added 
that the plants in the Arboretum collection are grafted upon 
stock of our native Witch Hazel (#. Virginica), and appear to 
thrive well although they grow rather slowly. The Hamamelis 
arborea of European catalogues is a synonym or buta garden 
form of this Japanese species. 

The common European Hazel (Corylus Avellana) was found 


* Bradley, ‘‘Ten Practical Discourses Concerning the Four Elements, etc.,” 7r. 
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freely shedding its pollen on February 5th, and, although not 
a very striking plant at this season, the pollen-bearing catkins 
are interesting and graceful. A week later the European 
Alder (A/nus glutinosa) was in flower, growing in a sheltered 
situation beside a running brook. Two closely allied Asiatic 
Honeysuckles (Lonicera fragrantissima and L. Standishiz) 
opened a few of their fragrant flowers and ripened anthers 
early in February. The buds are among the easiest and 
quickest to develop and expand into blossoms when cutoff and 
taken into the house in winter, and they well repay the trouble, 
for the fragrance is as sweet as that of violets. vica carnea 
does best when slightly protected in winter, and if the cover- 
ing is removed it will be found in a good state of bloom. This 
is nothing new, as a part of the rosy colored blossoms open in 
the autumn and the rest in spring. In the same way a tew 
open flowers may be detected on the racemes of Andromeda 
floribunda, and also on Andromeda Faponica, in warm situa- 
tions. 

Chief among showy winter fruits would rank the bright 
red or scarlet of the Mountain Ashes (Pyrus Americana and 
the European P. aucuparia), if, in this latitude, the birds did 
not almost invariably eat them early in the season. As be- 
ing less liable to be devoured, the next best large-growing 
plant is the Cranberry-bush (Viburnum Opulus), the fruit of 
which, although very soft and somewhat shriveled, and not 
in a state to handle, is still quite conspicuous in large pendu- 
lous clusters. The scarlet fruit of the Black Alder (lex verti- 
cillata) remains firm and fresh-looking, as does that of the 
more sparsely fruited 7. /evigata, but it often appears faded 
on the side much exposed to the sun. 

A number of species of native and foreign wild Roses retain 
firm-looking and sometimes bright-colored hips throughout 
the winter, and among them all our native Swamp Rose 
(R. Carolina) is most pleasing and showy, with large corymbs 
of somewhat bristly dark scarlet fruit. Among Cotoneasters 
the species known as C. Simonsiz is the most pleasing winter- 
fruited one in the Arboretum. The fruit is large, smooth, 
and bright scarlet in color. : The Evergreen Thorn (Cvategus 
Pyracantha) is not as hardy as could be desired in New Eng= 
land, but in some situations gives satisfaction by its evergreen 
habit and especially by its bright fruit. The Washington 
Thorn (Crategus cordata) is the only other species here which 
retains fruit with much color. Much has already been said of 
the permanent beauty of the fruit of Berberis Thunbergi, and 
its praise is well deserved. Although itis possible that its 
value as a winter food-providing plant for game birds may be 
overestimated by some, there is no question of its ornamental 
character. Its fruit is still the brightest of all the shrubs, and 
that of no other Barberry approaches it in beauty at this 
season. The upper berries of the bunches of Coral-berries or 
Indian Currants (Symphoricarpos vulgaris) become sunburned, 
but most of them retain a bluish red or crimson color; and 
the conical panicles of fruit of the Sumachs (Rhus typhina 
and &. glabra) are red, in some cases having a brownish 
tinge. 

Of black-fruited plants there are several which keep their 
fruit ina fulland unfaded condition. Few of the berries of these 
remain so bright as that of the common Privet (Ligustrum 
vulgare). There isa yellow-fruited variety of this (var. ran- 
thocarpa) which, although not rare, is not often seen. 
L. Ibota, an Asiatic species, bears fruit in greater abundance 
than the common Privet, and it is also smaller and more 
loosely set on the panicles. It is black, with a heavy, persist- 
ent bluish bloom, and may be considered more interésting 


than strictly ornamental. 
Arnold Arboretum. Wo G. Fack. 


Fern Notes.—II. 


1 considering Ferns suitable for cool-house culture there is 

an embarrassment of choice. So many excellent species 
and varieties are adapted to this treatment that it is impossible 
to mention more than a very small proportion of them here. 
Some hints were given last week about a few of the strong- 
growing sorts, and attention is now called to a limited list of more 
dwarf species, many of which are quite distinct in character. 
In establishing a cool-house collection of Ferns a few Gleiche- 
nias must be chosen, because they are undoubtedly among 
the handsomest plants of their class; and while they will attain 
quite a large size, yet they may be kept within reasonable 
bounds for a number of years, and when well grown always 
excite the liveliest admiration. Among the species of this ge- 
nus most suitable for small collections are Gletchenia dicarpa, 
G. Spelunce, G. semi-vestita, the latter being much like G. 
dicarpa in general appearance, and G. dichotoma, G. rupestris 
and G. Mendelii are also good; G. flabellata, though a 
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splendid species where fit accommodation can be provided 
for it, is rather too large for a small fernery. The Gleichenias 
may be increased by division, but in performing this opera- 
tion it is safest to sever the rhizomes some time before potting 
them off, so that the pieces may become well rooted before 
finally removing them from the parent plant. 

Hy polepis distans, a well known and very pretty Fern, grows 
best in the cool fernery, where it soon makes a dense mass of 
its dark green, finely divided fronds. It is readily increased by 
division of the rhizomes, the latter being of rapid growth, and 
with some slight attention after the division is effected the 
young plants soon become established. Doryopteris nobilis 
and J. Zalmata are both excellent plants, and form a good con- 
trast with some of the finer-leaved Ferns, the bold, strong 
foliage of D. nobilis being very effective. Some of the Loma- 
rias, notably L. ciliata, L. gibba, L. gibba crispa, L. fluviatilis 
and ZL. nuda, may be highly commended for the cool fernery, 
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Another most interesting form is our native “ Walking Leaf” 
(Camptosorus rhizophyllus); its indefinite manner of growth 
from the apex of the frond, from which it produces young 
plants, is well known, and gives some propriety to the above 
local designation. A plant of similar characteristics, though 
perhaps not so widely known, is Fadyenia prolifera, a Jamaican 
Fern of much smaller growth than the Camptosorus, though 
having the same habit in regard to the proliterous nature of 
the barren fronds. The fertile fronds of Fadyenia are of. a dif- 
ferent character, being simple, erect and about six inches in 
height, and do not add greatly to the beauty of the plant, as 
they wither as soon as the spores are ripe. 

If the conveniences are at hand for their culture a few 
of the beautiful Filmy Ferns should find a place in the col- 
lection, but unless a well-shaded and moist corner can 
be given them, it will be found best to grow them in a 
case, so that their atmosphere may be more easily control- 


An Alley in the Tuilleries Garden, Paris.—See page 98. 


being not only easily grown and propagated, but also very 
ornamental in character. The Lomarias in general do better 
under cool treatment than in a stove temperature, besides be- 
ing less liable to the attacks of thrips and other insects. 

Many of the Nephrodiums (Lastreas) may be counted among 
hardy Ferns, but there are some that require cool-house culti- 
vation, andamong the latter, WV. glabel/um, N. Steboldit and N. 
opacum (or variunz) are all good sorts, and well worthy of a 
place even in a small collection. A few of the Fern curiosi- 
ties, or oddities, can be included in this brief list—for instance, 
Polypodium (Niphobolus) Lingua, P. Lingua variegatum and P. 
Lingua corymbiferum, the leathery-looking, simple fronds of 
the two first and the much-divided and crested ones of the last 
are all equally quaint and interesting. These Polypodiums 
are natives of Japan and China, and are chiefly increased by 
division of the rhizomes. 


led. Such gems as Zodea superba and the so-called “Kil- 
larney Fern” (Zrichomanes radicans) should not be neglected; 
and there are many of the Hymenophyllums which require 
similar treatment, though some of the latter are not benefited 
by being sprinkled overhead as is 7richomanes radicans. 

Davallia strigosa and D. hirta cristata are both handsome 
species, the latter especially so, and making also a splendid 
exhibition plant. Mephrolepis exaltata, N. pectinata, N. Duffii 
and JV. rufescens tripinnatifida are among the most useful of 
their genus, being particularly good for planting out on rock- 
work or for using in baskets. The Pellzeas, Nothochlenas, 
Polypodiums and a multitude of other valuable Ferns cannot 
now be mentioned, but the intention is only to direct the at- 
tention of some inquirer toward this most beautiful and inter- 
esting class of plants. e 
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Begonia manicata.—This is a beautiful old species from Bra- 
zil, and, under liberal treatment, one of the most useful in cul- 
tivation. It is of moderately free growth, and forms a neat 
specimen when young. The short, fleshy stems are well 
clothed with large, oblique leaves of a glossy green color, the 
footstalks of which are encircled, irregularly, by little hairy 
scales of a bright reddish color; similar scales appear also on 
the veins that prominently mark the under side of the leaves, 
and sometimes on the flower-stalk. The pale pink flowers are 
small, but very freely borne in erect and large branching pan- 
icles; they are exceedingly decorative, and continue in full 
beauty for a considerable period. The plant may be readily 
propagated from cuttings—inserted in sandy soil, and placed 
where they may obtain a moderate amount of bottom-heat, 
with shade from sunshine till rooted—at any season. During 
summer they should be shaded from bright sunshine, and 
kept near the glass, in a house that affords an intermediate 
temperature, with a moist atmosphere ; in winter shading will 
be unnecessary, and, as that is the flowering season, a some- 
what drier atmosphere will then be requisite. The flowering 
season may be prolonged by the administration of weak 
liquid manure occasionally. When this season has passed 
the plants should be cut back slightly, just sufficient to keep 
them in proper shape, as they are liable to assume a disor- 
derly appearance as they grow old, rested for a brief period, 
and then repotted. 


Habrothamnus elegans.—Ever since its introduction, some 
fifty years ago, this plant has enjoyed the greatest popularity 
among the owners of greenhouses in Europe. In this coun- 
try itis, unfortunately, not quite so popular, but few who see 
it well grown will rest contented until it has been added to 
their collections. To see the plant in all its gracefulness and 
beauty, and to understand that such perfection in culture can 
be attained with the greatest ease, by no means conveys a 
complete idea of its meritorious character. Add to these quali- 
ties the fact that its beauty continues throughout the entire 
year, and is most intense during the dull periods of winter 
and spring; add further the fact that it requires only enough 
artificial heat to exclude frost, and you will have gained a 
fair estimate of its utility. Itis, in this climate, essentially a 
greenhouse plant, but it is not at all tender. In its native 
country of Mexico it grows at an altitude of 4,000 feet, and that 
fact indicates its comparative hardiness. It is a rather tall- 
growing shrub, of somewhat slender growth, with dark green, 
ovate-lanceolate, alternate leaves. The younger branches and 
the under side of the leaves are pubescent. The tubular flow- 
ers, about an inch in length and of a reddish purple color, 
are freely produced in dense terminal cymes. When the 
flowers are artificially fertilized, they are succeeded by bril- 
liant red berries, that lend the plant an additional charm. It 
is seen at its best when planted in a border and trained on a 
piliar, trellis or the back wall of a lean-to house; in such posi- 
tions it grows and blooms continuously. When grown in pots 
it should have abundance of root-room, and an occasional 
application of liquid manure helps it materially. As the 
flowering shoots proceed from the previous season’s wood, 
some special care must be exercised in the matter of pruning; 
these operations, however, are necessary only when the growth 
becomes too dense or when the plant gets beyond its.proper 
limits. Cuttings, made from firm young shoots, produce 
roots very readily when inserted in sandy soil during spring or 


summer, and kept shaded for a few days. Under the more re- - 


cent name of Cestrum elegans this plant is now known to many, 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


Correspondence. 


A So-called ‘“ Poisonous” Primrose. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—The literature of the alleged poisonous character of 
the Primula obconica commences in GARDEN AND FOREST. In 
its issue for May 2d, 1888, Doctor James C. White, of the 
Harvard Medical School and a specialist in skin diseases, 
states that he was consulted ‘“‘by one of our largest dealers 
in flowers, for an inflammation of the skin of the hands and 
face. The appearance which these parts presented indicated 
a dermatitis venenata of an eczematous type.” The florist at- 
tributed his trouble to some plant that he had been handling, 
and suspicion fell upon an Acacia pubescens and Primula 
obconica. Some of the florist’s assistants were attacked in a 
similar manner. This skin trouble did not appear until after 
the plants were brought into the shop and were handled in 
large quantities. To confirm his suspicions, Doctor White 
wrote to Professor Goodale, of Harvard, asking if he had ever 
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known this Acacia or this Primula to cause skin troubles. 
Professor Goodale referred the matter to the gardeners at the 
Botanic Garden, and replied: ‘‘Our gardeners say that they have 
not experienced any trouble from A. pubescens or P. obconica, 
but that there is a plant, as yet undetected, which has lately 
given them a good deal of irritation.” Early the following year 
Dr. White returns to the subject, and in GARDEN AND FOREST 
of February 2oth, 1889, page 94, after referring to the issue of 
the previous year, he says: ‘The florist and some of his as- 
sistants, whose skin disturbance, therein (last year) described, 
dermatitis venenata, subsided in a short time, and the skin of 
the three affected persons has remained in a healthy condition 
until recently. Within the last two or three weeks, however, 
they have all manifested a recurrence of the same symptoms 
in about the same degree as last year.” Primula obconica, one 
of the suspects of the former year, they now feel assured is 
the cause of the trouble, as this did not manifest itself until 
this plant came into the store for sale and had been freely 
handled in making up floral decorations. 

The next evidence comes from Joseph Meehan, of German- 
town, Pennsylvania. In GARDEN AND Forest for March 27th, 
1889, Mr. Meehan quotes from a letter of David Cliffe, who, 
after potting a lot of Primula obconica, had his face so swollen 
that he remained completely blind fora day. This was the 
severest case yet reported ; but it should be stated that Mr. 
Cliffe was at that time suffering from poisoning by Luphorbia 
(Poinsettia) pulcherrima. Mr. Meehan states that he himself 
is obliged to avoid contact with Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxico- 
dendron), and that the seeds of Oregon Maple (Acer macro- 
phyllum) and of Hop Hornbean (Ostrya Virginica) excite 
itching and inflammation of his hands, while many others who 
have handled them are not at all affected. These seeds, he 
states, ‘‘are both covered with minute hairs.” On June 12th, 
1889, GARDEN AND FOREST published a note from Mr. John N. 
Gerard, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, in which he gives the testi- _ 
mony of a lady who, with several daughters, had experienced 
most serious inconvenience from handling Primula obconica- 

English gardeners, as arule, do not appear to be so sus- 
ceptible to the irritation caused by Primula obconica as do our 
own, or it may be that the plant grown in the humid climate of 
Great Britain has its irritating properties less conspicuously 
developed than in this country. 

It is certainly singular that so many should have suspected 
Primula obconica as the cause of annoying skin troubles in 
themselves and others, without closely examining the plant. 
A pocket magnifier of moderate power would have revealed 
such a condition of hairiness that would have suggested 
further examination with a compound microscope. Both 
surfaces of the leaves, and especially their margins, show a 
great abundance and variety of hairs, while the petioles or 
leaf-stalks are conspicuously hairy, as may be seen without 
the aid of a glass. To one interested in 7vichomes, this plant 
presents material for study in great abundance and variety. 


Fig. 23.—Magnified leaf-hairs of Primula obconica. 


At my request, Mr. John Payne has made a drawing of a 


fragment of a leaf as it appears under a microscope. This 
shows the hairs which fringe the margins of the leaves and 
the calyx-lobes. The large projection in the engraving is 
one of the teeth upon the margin of the leaf. The surface of 
a leaf shows some hair like those on the margin, others much 
shorter and some much longer and weaker. The hairs upon 
the petioles, so long as to give them a shaggy appearance, 
present, under the microscope, a great variety in appearance. 
The hairs are seen to be made of many cells placed end to 
end. These cells are oblong in outline and diminish slightly 
in size from the base upward. Frequently one of these cells 
is much narrower than the one above and the one below it, 
appearing like a mere stem connecting two parts of the hair. 
This occurs in no particular portion of the hair, and some- 
times there are two constrictions of this kind in the same 
hair. In many plants the cells have a deposit of silex. This 
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is the case with Primula obconica. If a portion of a leaf, in- 
cluding a portion of the margin, or of the calyx, be simply 
boiled in nitric acid, the contents of the cells will be removed, 
leaving a skeleton of the cells in silex, and in this Primula the 
hairs are shown to have a silicious skeleton. All traces of 
the acid being removed by abundant washing, the specimen 
may be mounted. The large proportion of silica in the hairs 
of this Primula would tend to render them brittle; it would 
also give them firmness to penetrate the skin when the 
plant was handled, and, breaking off, they would remain and 
cause irritation. Has any one examined the skin of an 
affected person with a magnifier to see if the hairs were re- 
maining in the skin? I did not meet with the only person 
among my friends whom I know to be affected by the Prim- 
ula until long after the irritation had ceased. Some have 
likened the effects produced by Primula obconica to those of 
Rhus Toxicodendron, the Poison Ivy, but it is a well estab- 
lished fact that many persons are poisoned by Rhus without 
coming in contact with the plant. Merely passing near it or 
being near a fire where it is being burned is sufficient to 
cause serious poisoning, indicating that the active principle is 
volatile. In stinging with Nettles an acrid liquid is said to be 
injected into the wound made by the stinging hairs. Is 
the irritation caused upon the skin of those who handle 
Primula obconica any different from what would be caused by 
a multitude of very fine pine or other splinters? Those who 
have traveled in the Cactus region of Arizona and neighboring 
territories are well aware ot the irritation that may be and 
often is caused by the entrance of minute spines into the skin, 
and do not need to consulta work on dermatitis venenata to 
learn if the Order Cactacee has furnished, among its eighty- 
six genera, one or more species which have been known, 
upon good authority, to produce some degree of inflamima- 
tion of the skin by contact. The one thing. needed in the 
case of P. obconica is a careful investigation as to the char- 
acter of the disturbance it causes and how it produces it. 
If, as now appears probable, the hairs with which the plant is 
abundantly provided are the cause, do these hairs inject any 
acrid liquid or other substance into the skin? Though, con- 
tact with the plant is said to produce skin-poisoning, is there 
any proof of the presence of a poison of any kind as that term 
is generally understood? What proportion of those who 
handle the plant are unpleasantly affected? Are persons of 
a peculiar habit or complexion more susceptible to its effects 
than others? If these points appear trivial, it should be 
considered that no plant has been introduced into cultivation in 
a long time possessing so many elements of popularity as 
P. obconica. lt is of great value to the florist, to whom its 
ready propagation, its abundant and continuous bloom and 
its adaptability to bouquet and decorative work all commend 
it. But to the amateur cultivator and lover of plants, whether 
he cultivate it in the window garden or elsewhere, it is an 
almost perfect plant. 
conscientious florists have ceased to offer it for sale, and it 
promises to pass out of cultivationaltogether. With the hope 
of averting what would be a floral calamity, I plead for inves- 
tigation, that we may know the extent of the evil. Before it 
is too late it will be prudent for those microscopists interested 
in the study of minute plant structure to secure material 
while it is still to be had. 


Passaic, N. J. George Thurber. 


Mocking at Knowledge. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—May I claim a little space in which to protest, in the 
interests of our young folks, against something that I find 
addressed to them in the pages of a magazine which we have 
long been accustomed to consider a source of valuable 
instruction? The department of Sazut Nicholas called ‘ Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit” has interested many children in the works 
of nature, but why should it teach that knowledge of 
these works destroys the enjoyment of them? In the Feb- 
ruary number of the magazine a lady who writes of a recent 
suggestion that it would be well to use the scientific name of 
Epigea repens instead of the inaccurate Arbutus, says: ‘If 
we begin to use the scientific names, where shall we stop? 
The next thing will be to call the delicate Spring Beauty, C/ay- 
tonia Virginica. . (By the way, the botanists seem to 
have had a hobby for calling things after Virginia and Carolina 
and Canada; when they got tired of using these they named 
all the rest of the plants after foreign travelers.) But there is 
worse yet tocome. The truth is that the botanists them- 
selves sometimes have two or three names for the same 
Plants 25. And just think how we have been twitted with 
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having different common names in different parts of the coun- 
try! Since J can remember, the dear little Bluets were named 
Oldenlandia cerulea. Afterward they were changed back to 
fHloustonia cerulea by the great Mr. Gray himself. How much 
simpler just to call the pretty things Bluets! The truth is, my 
dears, that the Latin names make a herbarium look very 
learned ; and when you collect one I hope you will take great 
pains to have the plants properly labeled. But what would 
your poets do with Houstonia cerulea in their verses? I do 
not think such terms are suitable for the finer uses of life and 
literature ; so I hope you children all will take pains to learn 
the common names of the flowers. I only wish you could 
tell me every one; but perhaps some one will yet make a 
dictionary of them.” 

Considering the brevity of this extract, does it not say or 
suggest a surprising number of misleading things? The 
reader is led to believe, for instance, that from the standpoint 
of agreeable sound scientific names, as a class, are greatly 
inferior to vernacular ones. But is Milkwort prettier than 
Polygala, or Woad-waxen than Genista, or Tick-trefoil than 
Desmodium, or False Indigo than Baptisia, or False Mitrewort 
than Tiarella? Which would a poet prefer to say, Sweet-gum 
or Liquidambar, Pepperidge or Nyssa, Fetid Marigold or Dy- 
sodia, Sneeze-weed or Helenium, Shin-leaf or Pyrola? And 


would he really object so much even to Claytonia or Hous- 


tonia? Of course a list pointing the other way might be made 
out as easily as this one could be greatly extended. I do not 
mean to say that all scientific names are musical, or all com- 
mon ones ugly; only, that to arraign scientific names as a 
whole from the “esthetic” standpoint is a foolish act as well 
as a useless one. . It is worse, however, to imply that a hard 
and fast line can be drawn between the two classes of names. 
What would the writer call a Dahlia or an Aster or a Nastur- 
tium, a Wistaria, a Fuchsia, a Gerardia, an Azalea or a Chry- 
santhemum, a Rhododendron, a Sassatras? Would she call 
Calypso and Arethusa each simply “an Orchid” to avoid 
scientific terminology—and, by the way, would she find the 
terminology in this case unfit for poetic or any other “fine” 
use? How much better it would have been, while quite as 
easy, to explain that no line can be drawn between the two 
kinds of names; to show that sometimes the scientific name 
is perfectly familiar and ““common” and often there is no 
other ; that sometimes there is another which is ““commoner” 
in the sense of being English yet is much less familiar even 
to non-scientific ears; that sometimes there are two which 
differ only by the change of a letter or so (as with Orchid, 
Heliotrope, Lily and Gentian); and that often, of course, the 
vernacular name is so well known and sufficient that even a 
botanist would not use the scientific one in conversation or 
ordinary writing unless he were the worst of pedants. And if 
the author truly desired that the common names of plants 
should be known, might she not well have counseled an 
acquaintance with scientific terminology? Do we not all 
know how difficult it is to find some one to tell us the common 
names? But we can find them in the ‘‘botany books” if we 
know how to find the scientific name first. ‘Perhaps some 
one will still make a dictionary of them ;” is not this just what 
has been done by botanists in their handbooks and what 
could not be done by any other method than theirs? For 
how isa plant to be described so its right toa name can be 
made clear except by means of the terms which scientific 
writers employ? Any one who has even the most superficial 
acquaintance with his ‘‘Gray’s Manual” knows the common 
names of plants far better, I venture to say, than the most 
enthusiastic flower-lover who scorns everything ‘‘ scientific.” 
Of course I need hardly explain here that if a person feels 
enough interest in plants to wish to recognize different closely 
related species, then he must, in almost every case, use scien- 
tifie names or none at all; nor, on the other hand, that it is 
not always needful to tack the specific to the generic name— 
that even botanists do not say Claytonia Virginica when 
Claytonia would do as well, or refuse to speak of Houstonia 
without adding the cevu/ea. But these are just the things that 
ought to be explained when a magazine professes to wish to 
interest young readers in the works of nature. Would it not 
have been as interesting to point out why botanical names 
have been duplicated as to twist the fact as the writer does? 
And, instead of laughing at the constant reference to Carolina, 
Canada and Virginia in botanical nomenclature, would it not 
have been instructive to cite a few historical facts in explana- 
tion, and likewise to indicate the biographical significance of 
the perpetual use of the names of ‘‘foreign travelers”? In 
short, cannot knowledge be made as attractive to children as 
a “sprightly” mocking at knowledge ? A Mother. 
New Hayen, Conn, 
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Esparto Grass. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Can you tell me whether the Spanish Esparto Grass 
is growing anywhere in the southern States, and whether it can 
be successfully introduced on the alluvial lands of our south- 
ern rivers? I make this inquiry as bearing on the question of 
the production of a good vegetable fibre for the manufacture 


of paper. 
Hill City, Tenn. fF. G. Hampton, 


[We are informed by Dr. Vasey, of the Department of 
Agriculture, that numerous attempts have been made to 
grow the Esparto in this country, but without success up 
to a recent date. Two years ago considerable seed was 
sent out from the Department, but no reports of success 
with it have been received. But at Berkeley, California, 
in the grounds of the California Agricultural College, Dr. 
Vasey saw last year a long row of this Grass growing very 
luxuriantly, from which considerable seed had been dis- 
tributed; so that it appears that the Esparto can be suc- 
cessfully grown in California, and there seems to be no 
reason why it should not succeed also in the Atlantic 
states.—Ep., | 


Recent Publications. 


Plants of Baja California, by Townsend Smith Brandegee. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the California Academy 
of Science, ser. 2, vol. ii., pp. 117, 232; illustrated with twelve 
plates. 

Mr. Brandegee’s contribution to our knowledge of the 
botany of Lower California is one of the most interesting 
papers on American plants which has recently appeared. Up 
to the present time very little has been known concerning the 
botany of the southern part of the Lower California penin- 
sula. Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘Sulphur,” during her voyage of 
exploration, touched at Cape St. Lucas and at Magdalena Bay 
in 1839, and the naturalist, Mr. Hinds, made a small collection 
of plants at these places. Cape St. Lucas was next visited in 
1860 by Mr. Zantus, who was the last botanist who visited this 
region until 1887, when Mr. Walter E. Bryant, the ornitholo- 
gist, made a small collection of plants from the neighborhood 
of Magdalena Bay, and Dr. Edward Palmer visited Los 
Angeles Bay and Muleje. Mr. Brandegee, in the journey 
which he made through the peninsula last winter, had the 
opportunity not only to collect again the little known plants of 
Hinds and Zantus, but to discover several new species, which 
he describes in this paper. 

The peninsula of Lower California, a long, narrow strip of 
land often not more than sixty miles wide, consists of a 
mountain range varying in height from two to four thousand 
feet, with its backbone near the gulf shore and along grad- 
ual slope to the Pacific Ocean. The climate is much warmer 
on the gulf shore than it is on the Pacific side of the 
peninsula. 

Mr. Brandegee landed in Magdalena Bay in about latitude 
24,in January. In the mountains and on the sand-flats about 
the town of Magdalena Bay 106 species of plants were found; 
many of these were seen nowhere else, except on the neigh- 
boring island of Santa Margarita. No trees grow on these 
islands with the exception of Veatchia, the Elephant-tree, cer- 
tainly one of the most curious and remarkable of American 
trees, first detected in this region by Mr. Hinds, but best 
known by Dr. John A. Veatch’s description of the trees, 
which much later he detected on Cerros Island. Veatchia is 
related to Rhus, from which it differs principally in its valvate 
sepals, accrescent petals, and thin-walled fruit. The flowers, 
which quite cover the leafless branches during the winter 
months, are either bright pink or yellowish gray, Mr. Brande- 
gee noticing the different colors on different trees. Veatchia 
is dicecious, but the color of the flowers bears, apparently, no 
relation to sex. The Elephant-tree attains, sometimes, on the 
mainland, a height of ten to twenty-five feet, with a trunk one 
to two feet in diameter. It has low, tortuous, widely-spread- 
ing branches, and fascicled leaves one to three inches long, 
with sessile leaflets, and axillary or more or less large, ter- 
minal panicles of minute flowers. It is known locally in 
Lower California as ‘‘Copalquien,” and the bark, as is the 
case with many species of Rhus, is used in tanning leather. 
The ripe fruit has not yet been collected. According to Dr. 
Veatch, for whom Dr. Gray named the genus, separating it 
from Rhus (the plant was first referred by Bentham _ to 
Schinus, in his description of the plants collected by Mr. 
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Hinds on the “Sulphur” voyage), ‘it derives its name from 
the elephantine proportions of its sturdy, heavy-looking trunk 
and branches. The main trunk of a full grown tree will 
probably average two feet in diameter, the height being a little 
more and often less than the diameter. The trunk divides 
into several ponderous branches that shoot off horizontally, 
and are bent and contracted in grotesque resemblance of the 
reflexed limbs of a corpulent human being, These huge 
branches often terminate suddenly in a few short twigs 
covered with a profusion of red flowers, reminding one of 
the proboscis of an elephant holding a nosegay. The resem- 
blance is heightened by the peculiar brown, skin-like epider- 
mis that forms the outer bark, which splits and peels off 
annually, accommodating the increase of growth. The 
branches of the larger trees often shoot out to a horizontal 
distance of twenty feet from the trunk, thus covering an area 
of forty feet in diameter. Smaller subordinate limbs spring 
upward from the upper side of the large boughs, and in this 
way give a neat oval appearance to the outline of the tree. 
When loaded with its bright red flowers the effect is strikingly 
beautiful, particularly where hundreds of the trees stand near 
each other, intertwining their huge boughs and forbidding 
ingress to the mysterious space they cover and protect. The 
young tree looks a good deal like a huge radish protruding 
from the ground with but a slight root and a few twig-like 
branches expanding from the top.” 

Mr. Brandegee, from Magdalena, went up the lagoon to San 
Gregoria, where a number of new plants were found. One 
of the most interesting, perhaps, is the new Ipomeea, first 
detected on Magdalena Island, and for which the name of /. 
Ficama is proposed. Itis a woody species climbing about 
over shrubs and producing large white flowers. The chief 
interest of this plant, however, is found in its roots, which 
‘bear tubers that are much sought for on account of their 
fine flavor and watery juice. One weighing six pounds is said 
to have been found, and traditions of a ten-pounder are extant ; 
but the largest seen weighed two or three pounds and they 
are usually much smaller. These tubers must grow very fast 
during the rainy and spring season, for their location, often 
three feet or more from the base of the stems, is discovered 
by the growth cracking the soil. New stems never spring 
from them and their use to the parent plant is uncertain; per- 
haps it is to store up moisture to be drawn during the dry sea- 
son. These round tubers or “Jicamas” are always eaten raw 
and resemble in taste a turnip somewhat sweetened. Wher- 
ever the plant grows, near plantations or along trails, numer- 
ous little hollows may be seen around the plants at distances 
varying from two to four feet, showing the places from which 
the tubers have been dug.” 

From San Gregoria our traveler proceeded to Comondu, 
where two weeks were given to a careful exploration of the 
flora, and then, with a pack train and guides, was begun the 


‘ principal journey, which carried the party through the centre 


of the peninsula for a distance of nearly five hundred miles, 
over adry, desolate, rocky and almost uninhabited region, 
finally landing them, at the end of a weary march of two 
months, at San Quintin, two degrees south of San Diego. A 
fine new Agave, for which Mr. Brandegee proposes the name 
of A. sobria, was the most conspicuous plant on the high 
mesas about Comondu. It is described as ten feet high, with 
thick radical leaves and a panicle of five hundred dark yellow 
flowers. After leaving Comondu no great change was ob- 
served in the flora for several days. Rhus laurina,acommon 
tree or shrub covering large areasin southern California and in 
the northern part of the peninsula, was first seen near San Jose 
de Gracia, no doubtat the southern limit of its distribution ; and 
near here were several large forests of Cereus Pringlet (see 
GARDEN AND FOREST, il., 6). Foranew arborescent Yucca 
Mr. Brandegee proposes the name of Yucca valeda. It attains 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, with trunks eight inches to 
two feet or more in diameter, growing in clumps and branch- 
ing from the base. The leaves are thin, smooth, flexible, six 
to nine inches long and only a half to three-quarters of an 
inch wide, the margins dividing into slender white threads. 
The panicie of flowers is very short, only about afoot long 
and somewhat pubescent. The flowers are creamy white, 
two to two and a half inches broad, on peduncles nearly as long 
as the segments of the perianth, which are broadly lanceolate. 
A photograph (plate xi.) represents a wide-spreading speci- 
men of this interesting plant, which, near Patrocinia, forms 
forests miles in extent; the trees, Mr. Brandegee remarks, 
being in general appearance strikingly like those of V. drevz- 
folia of the Mohave Desert, though the trunks are less cov- 
ered with the old reflexed leaves. The old Catholic Mission 
atSan Ignacio, embalmed in a forest of Date Palms, seemed 
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like an oasis in the desert. At San Julio, a cafion eight hun- 
dred feet deep, with walls apparently perpendicular, was ex- 
plored, and here was found, no doubt atits southern limit, the 
Holly Cherry of California (Prunus itlicifolia), with the entire 
leaves which characterize the form peculiar to Santa Cruz 
Island. Veatchia re-appeared at San Pabalo on the mountains, 
and afterwards was often encountered as far north as San 
Fernando. ‘The trail from San Ignacio passed,” Mr. 
Brandegee tells us, “over high mesas, down and up deep 
rocky cafions all the way to San Pablo and mostly over sandy 
plains from there to Calmulli. A great change in vegetation 
took place in this vicinity, and many of the characteristic 
plants at the south, that were abundant on the sandy plains 
about Cafion Grande, have now disappeared, and thencefor- 
ward, until we reached the Gulf coast at the Soda Springs of 
Calamujuet, the flora resembled that so familiar to us in 
southern California.” Such Arizona trees as Dalea spinosa, 
Olneya Tesota, Chilopsis saligna, form a large part of the 
vegetation at Calamujuet, although Veatchia was still the most 
conspicuous object; ‘the trees, covered with pink blossoms, 
forming a perfect blaze of color which could be seen plainly 
milesaway.” ‘Annuals, bothat Magdalena Bayand SanGrego- 
ria, bloom in January and February, and by April have for the 
most part disappeared. Many shrubs ripen their fruit in Jan- 
uary, although many species of Cactus and some perennials 
do not flower until April or May. The most noticeable feature 
of the flora over the whole region visited by Mr. Brandegee is 
the Cactacee@, which often form forests and impassable thick- 
ets, and brighten the landscape in May with their showy 
flowers. Agaves are common and cover the ground in some 
localities. Leguminous trees are, on the whole, the most 
common and furnish most of the wood used by the inhabit 
ants. The bruised stems of Cereus gumosus are used for 
stupefying fish. The leaves of Lipfia barbata, a shrubby 
species, are employed in cooking to flavor meat, while those 
of another shrubby species, L. fastigiata, under the name of 
«“ Damania,’ are made into a sort of tea. 

Among other interesting plants detected by Mr. Brandegee 
are Polygala apopetala (plate iil.), a shrubby species; a new 
Horsfordia, a new Spzeralcea, with slender, herbaceous stems, 
eight feet high, and a new Gossypium, which Mr. Brandegee 
dedicates to Dr. H. W. Harkness, President of the California 
Academy of Science, ‘‘as a tribute to his efforts in furthering 
the exploration of Lower California ;”” a new Bursera, several 
Daleas and Hosackias, an arborescent Lysiloma, whose bark 
is used for tanning hides used to hold the wine of the country, 
which thus receives a disagreeable flavor from the bark of this 
tree. Several new Cereus and Opuntias, and an interesting 
Aralia (A. Scopulorum, plate viii.), a shrubby species, four to 
ten feet high, with petioled leaves, with three to seven leaflets, 
and compound inflorescence, are described. A new genus, 
Alvordia, in Composite, in honor of William Alvord, the 
President of the Bank of California, ‘‘in recognition of his well 
known unceasing interest in and efforts for the furtherance of 
botanical knowledge,” is proposed for a suffrutescent peren- 
nial. Glia gloriosa (plate xi.) isa shrubby species, densely 
branched, and forming round clumps, three or four feet high, 
about which Mr. Brandegee remarks that ‘it will be difficult 
to exaggerate its beauty as it is seen growing in rounded 
masses, with the many-shaded large blossoms crowded toward 
Unfortunately, no seed could be 
obtained of this plant, which appears to be very local, having 
been observed only at one place—Ubi. 

To Mr. Brandegee’s paper is appended an account of his 
plants of the Euphorbia family, from the pen of Dr. C. F. 
Millspaugh, and a list of fungi, by H. W. Harkness. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


MONTBRETIA CROCOSMIZFLORA, (Revue Horticole, January 
16th ; a group of some of the newer varieties, obtained by M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy. 

SOLANUM MACRANTHUM, Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 18th; 
Mr. W. Botting Hemsley throws considerable new light upon 
this fine species, at one time supposed to be a native of 
southern China, but now shown to be identical with a speci- 


‘men collected by Mr. Pearce on the Amatala River, at an 


elevation of from four thousand to five thousand feet, in 
Bolivia. Solanum macranthum becomes a tree fifteen to 
twenty feet high, called, at Hong-Kong, where it appears to 
have been long cultivated and where it flowers throughout the 
year, the Potato-tree. Carriére pointed out, some time ago, 
that it was cultivated at Cairo, where it succeeds admirably 
and forms an ornamental tree of the first order. In France 
itis used in so-called sub-tropical gardening—that is, young 
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plants started under glass in winter are planted in the 
open ground at the beginning of summer, and attain, under 
good cultivation, a considerable size before frost. It is one of 
the species with large, lobed leaves, with scattered prickles, 
and it has great clusters of flowers, each three inches in 
diameter, and varying in color from white to an intense 
violet-blue, with large, bright yellow anthers. S. macranthum 
may be expected to succeed in some parts of California and 
possibly in the southern Atlantic States. 

DARLINGTONIA CALIFORNICA, Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 
18th ; the portrait of a beautifully grown plant from the Mount 
Merion gardens near Dublin, the largest pitcher measuring 
three feet nine inches in length. This is probably one of the 
very best specimens of a peculiar plant, difficult to manage 
in cultivation, which has been produced. 

LA&LIA GOULDIANA, Gardeners’ Chronicle, February 8th, a 
figure of this handsome winter-blooming species, from a plant 
which produced ten spikes and over forty of its bright rosy 
crimson flowers at Christmas-time in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s 
garden, Lelia Gouldiana was an introduction of Messrs. Sie- 
brecht & Wadley, of this city,and was named for Mr. Jay Gould. 


Exhibitions. 
Orchids at the Eden Musée. 


“Re fourth annual exhibition of Orchids, which is now in 

progress under the direction of Messrs. Siebrecht & 
Wadley, has been more numerously attended than any of its 
predecessors ; indeed, the throngs on some days have been 
so dense that an inspection of the flowers was almost impos- 
sible. And the visitors found much that was worthy of study 
and admiration. As usual, the larger portion of the plants 
came from the Rose Hill Nurseries, but the contributions 
from the collections of Mrs. F. Goodrich, of Mr. W. S. Kim- 
ball, of Mr. J. Eyerman, of Easton, Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Frederick Mau added greatly to the value and interest of the 
display. Indeed, the group of hybrid Cypripediums which 
Mr. Kimball sent on from Rochester and which nestled mod- 
estly among the Ferns on a little circular table in the centre of 
the room, was to many connoisseurs the most attractive part 
of the show. Here was C. Winnianum between its parent 
plants, C. Druryi and C. villosum. Near these was the deli- 
cate C. Measuresianum, with C. euryandrum majus, C. Argus, 
Kimball’s variety, C. calophyllum striatum and many more 
which are only found where the most rare and costly Cypripe- 
diums are collected. Another group of cut flowers sent by Mr. 
Kimball included such fine varieties as Cattleya Triane Back- 
houstana, the exceedingly rare Cattleya amethystoglossa 
alba, Dendrobium nobile elegans, D. oculatum Jjimbria- 
tum, two long spikes of Odontoglossum Coradinet pallidum, 
Zygopetalum rostratum, the bright orange-scarlet Ada auran- 
tiaca, the curious terrestrial Orchid, Stenorhynchus speciosus, 
with its coral-red spike and beautifully spotted foliage, the 
bright red Epidendrum radicans, spikes of Schomburghia un- 
dulata, and many more of almost equal interest. 

On the side of the hall beyond Mr. Kimball's flowers were 
twenty-five plants of Cattleya Trian@ exhibited by Mr. Fred- 
erick Mau, of Weehawken, New Jersey, which deserve special 
mention. Of course, the Cattleyas of this species were more 
abundant than any others, but Mr. Mau’s plants had been 
selected as the choice of thousands, and in richness of color 
and firmness of texture they made a striking group. An un- 
nanied and distinct Odontoglossum, in the way of O. crista- 
tellum, was another noteworthy plant in this collection. 

Mrs. Goodrich and Mr. John Eyermian contributed many fine 
flowers, among them the best example of the white flowered 
Cattleya Trianeg, and a beautifully colored C. Bogotensis,a 
flower rarely seen. The gem otf the collection of Mr. De 
Forest, of Summit, New Jersey, was an immense plant of C. 
Triane alba, two feet in diameter. 

The tables in the body of the room were usually arranged 
with large Palms rising from their centres, with the Orchids 
grouped about* them in masses of Adiantum cuneatum and 
A. Farleyense. A superb Seaforthia elegans towered above 
Mr. Kimball’s Cypripediums, a tall Chamzerops graced another 
table, a Rhapis rose from a third, and in the anteroom was a 
magnificent Encephalartos, twelve feet through. All these 
were furnished by Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley, as were the 
other plants used for general decoration. Ericas were 
abundantly used, and the stage was particularly attractive, 
surrounded by a double row of Heaths and Azaleas, behind a 
line of Adiantums and an edging of Lycopodium. 

Among the Orchids from the Rose Hill collection were 
masses of finely grown Phalzenopsis, many Oncidiums, in- 
cluding several good specimens of O. Pafilio, a striking 
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group of the bold, rich colored Cattleya Percivalliana, Odon- 
toglossums by the score, including a good example of 0. 
Reslii album, well grown specimens of Vanda suavis, Mil- 
tonia vexillaria, Cattleya intermedia superba and many more. 
A unique Cypripedium is attracting much attention. _ It 
resembles C. calurum, but is much darker—a deep purplish 
red. The origin of the plant has not been made known. 
The exhibition will remain open all the week. 


Notes. 


In former years the prices of cut flowers have invariably 
failen from thirty to fifty per cent. on the arrival of Lent, but 
this year there has been no decline whatever in prices in this 
city. 

Among the floral designs at the funeral of Her Majesty the 
Empress Augusta was a cross five feet long and more than 
two feet wide, made of White Lilacs, White Camellias, Lilies- 
of-the-Valley and Cypripedium Spectabile. 


Nature announces the death, at Malta, of Dr. Gulia, Professor 
of Botany, Hygiene and Forensic Medicine in the University of 
Valletta. Dr. Gulia is known by his ‘‘Flora of Malta,” an en- 
larged edition of which he left unprinted, and which is to be 
brought out by his son. 


Mr. F. H. Horsford, of Charlotte, Vermont, and Mr. Edward 
Gillett, of Southwick, Massachusetts, have combined their nur- 
series of wild flowers and hardy herbaceous plants, at the latter 
place, where, under the firm name of Gillett & Horsford, their 
united business will be conducted hereafter. 

In Leicestershire, England, a lawyer recently brought suit 
against a farmer, complaining that the latter allowed Thistles 
to grow in a certain field to such an extent that the plaintiff's 
garden, some 300 yards away, was seriously injured by their 
seeds. Damages were awarded to the amount of three guineas. 


We read in the recent issue of Sczence that the result of the 
Prang canvass for a popular expression with regard to the 
national flower gives seventy per cent. of all the votes for the 
Golden-rod, sixteen per cent. for the Mayflower, and fourteen 
per cent. divided among the Daisy, the Mountain Laurel, Dan- 
delion, Sunflower and various other plants. 


According to Dr. Draper’s calculations, the weather in this 
vicinity has been more abnormal this season than for seventy 
years past. The high temperature of November, of Decem- 
ber or of January had been matched or overmatched during 
these seventy years, but taken together theiraverage tempera- 
ture was higher than that of any corresponding three. 


Between the 21st of last October and the 7th of January 
George Klehm, of Arlington Heights, Chicago, cut 20,700 Vio- 
lets in a greenhouse, devoted to this flower, which measures 
125 feet by ten. H. Dale, of Brampton, Ontario, writes to the 
American Florist that between November tst and January 17th 
he picked 10,550 Violets from a bench 100 feet long and only 
four feet wide. 


Mr. Vogel, a timber-land explorer, recently returned from 
north-western Manitoba, reports, in one of the “limits” looked 
over by him, ‘150,000,000 feet of White Spruce (Picea alba) 
log-timber killed by fire during the past season. This fire 
not only killed the trees, but burned the bark and most of the 
branches from the trunks, and about a foot of the moss and 
vegetable deposits from the surface of the ground.” 


Our London correspondent called attention to the fact that 
difficulty had been experienced in England in the cultivation 
of the handsome Bornean Pitcher-plant, Vepenthes Rajah, and 
that it was not successfully managed until it was removed 
from the hot-house to one with a lower temperature. It is 
worth recording that this plant is and has been flourishing for 
several years in the stove-house in Mr. F. L. Ames’ garden, 
where it is grown with a general collection of hot-house plants, 
including a large number of Nepenthes, and where it forms 
pitchers freely, and is just now passing out of flower. No 
trouble has ever been found in managing the plant, whose 
living pitchers Mr. Court, an expert in the cultivation of Ne- 
penthes saw at North Easton for the first time. 


The January issue of the Wlustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, 
names 108 ‘‘new roses for 1890.” Seventy-three of them 
come from France and only five from this country—Rosalie 
and Marshall P. Wilder are credited to Messrs. Ellwanger & 
Barry, Dinsmore to Mr. Henderson, and The Queen and White 
Pearl simply to America. But on another page very high 
praise is given to Rainbow, a sport from Papa Gontier, intro- 
duced by Mr. J. H. Sievers, of San Francisco, which is called 
“the newest Rose.” In the same number facts are cited with 
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reference to the enormous Rose-growing establishment of the 
Messrs. Strauss in Washington, and are contrasted with the 
statement that when ata recent ball in Vienna it was decided 
to make extensive use of fine Roses, the city itself could sup- 
ply but a very few, and Paris, Nice and Cannes had to be laid 
under contribution. 


Mention was made in our last issue of a hybrid Rose raised 
at the Arnold Arboretum by crossing the Japanese osa 
multiflora with pollen of General Jacqueminot. Another of 
the seedlings produced by this cross has now flowered, and 
proves to be quite distinct from the plant which flowered first. 
The second seedling resembles its Japanese parent in foliage, 
and in its long, stout stems with rather remote, stout, hooked 
spines. The flowers are produced in clusters like those of 7. 
multifiora. They are, however, semi-double, bright pink, and 
fragrant, although rather less so than the flowers produced on 
the first plant. These seedlings seem to show that Mr. Daw- 
son has hit upon the right means to secure a race of hardy 
polyantha Roses with bright colored fragrant flowers. 


A writer in a French periodical gives a curious account of 
the introduction of MWicotiana colossea, a relative of the 
Tobacco-plant of commerce, which was one of the finest 
ornamental plants shown at the recent Paris Exhibition. 
Several years ago he sold some Brazilian Orchids to a lady, 
whose gardener took the trouble to plant the trimmings and 
dust, as well as the Orchids themselves, in the greenhouse. 
A number of seeds germinated, and certain promising young 
seedlings, transplanted to the open air, proved to be /Vicotiana 
colossea. ts leaves measure forty inches in length by 
twenty-two in breadth, are purplish and erect when young, but 
afterward a dark, shining green and spreading. The plant 
grows to be ten feet or more in height in the open air, where, 
in France, it has not bloomed. Itis an annual in this situa- 
tion, but a perennial in the greenhouse. 


An idea of the wealth of the city of Paris in works of sculp- 
ture may be gathered from the fact that sixty-four figures and 
groups decorate the Tuilleries gardens, while the Luxembourg 
gardens contain sixty-seven, in addition toa number of decora- 
tive statues by unknown artists, which were brought from the 
park at Sceaux, and to the colossal fountain in the Avenue de 
Observatoire, for which Fremiet and Carpeaux supplied the 
figures. Almost all these works are originals by French sculp- 
tors, although some are fine copies from the antique. Even in 
the little Parc Monceau there are seven excellent statues, chief 
among them the “‘Sower” of Chapu, and the “‘ Harvester” of 
Gaudez. Asarule, the placing of the statues has been as ju- 
dicious as their selection, although occasionally they stand in 
the middle of a large lawn, where they can be well seen from 
one point of view only, and where they injure the breadth and 
repose of the lawn itself. 


In ‘‘Humboldt” tor December, 1889, is an interesting State- 
ment of the amounts expended by the Prussian State Forestry 
Commission to control the ravages of forest insects only. In 
1884-85 were spent 200,550 marks ; in 1885-86 were spent 171,- 
404 marks; in 1886+87 were spent 191,645 marks. Of these 
sums the control of Aylobius abtetis alone took from 107,200 
to 109,300 marks. In commenting on these facts, Extomologica 
Americana remarks that the sums are suggestive, and yet the 
amount was absolutely necessary for the prevention of serious 
damage. Even with these sums, and the trained officials to 
apply them, the success in lessening the ravages was not satis- 
factory. It was not possible to do more than keep the pests 
in check. The destruction of the Cockchafer in the larval 
state is also still in the experimental stage, and the results are 
not satisfactory. The complaints in other parts of the empire 
of damage by white grubs are even greater than they are in 
Prussia, and some practical remedy would be a boon of 
inestimable value. 
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Wasted Effort in Forest-Reform. 


N a letter which will be found on another page of this 
issue, Mr. Binney states that much effort toward forest- 
reform has been wasted. By this he means that if the desul- 
tory, volunteer work of all persons who have attempted in 
their own individual way to put some check upon the useless 
destruction of forests had been organized and concentrated, 
much more would have been accomplished than has been 
gained up tothe presenttime. Itis true also that organization 
not only makes work effective, but what is of still greater im- 
portance, it offers opportunity for work to many willing per- 
sons who otherwise could find nothing to do. Atthe present 
time there are several bills before Congress, each of which 
is honestly intended to protect and preserve the forests on 
the public domain. Senator Sherman, for example, has 
offered one which calls for a commission, consisting of 
the Chief Engineer of the Army, the Chief Signal Officer, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, to assume a certain control over 
the public forests, and Senator Hale has introduced another 
measure similar to the one advocated two years ago by 
thte Forestry Congress. Mr. Dunnell has charge of a third, 
of which we have before spoken. ‘There is little doubt 
that if the authors of all these bills and the forces which 
are behind them should unite upon some common policy, 
the chances of success would be much greater than are the 
chances for either measure now. 

The efforts of the men who show an interest in the 
Adirondack forests are even more divided and scattering. 
The Forest Commission has certain bills of its own to pass. 
The Governor writes a special message recommending a 
State Park, which project is condemned by the committee 
to whom it is referred. The Speaker of the House presents 
another bill for an Adirondack Park, and certain physicians 
of this city have organized still another scheme for a sani- 
tarium, which they propose to push forward without regard 
to any other interests. Unfortunately there is a suspicion 
that more than one of these schemes is only patriotic on its 
face, and the appearance of public spirit is only a disguise 
to conceal selfish purposes. It is rumored that behind one 
large park scheme stands a great iron-master, who has 
stripped the timber from thousands of acres, and now that 
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the land is no longer useful for his purpose, he is eager to 
sell it to the state. Another Adirondack Park scheme is 
conceived, according to the statement of one of its pro- 
jectors, primarily for the diversion of a few, and not for the 
health and happiness of the many. There can be no ques- 
tion that if there was an active association of all the men 
in the state who have an intelligent and unselfish interest 
in preserving what is left of the North Woods—an associa- 
tion with means to employ salaried agents to devote their 
time to these questions and give the proper direction to 
public opinion—the future of the Adirondacks would be more 
hopeful. As the case now is, reputable newspapers have 
been betrayed into advocating measures which mean ruin 
for the forest and robbery for the state. Ifsagacious men 
were paid to look after the interests of the forests, in Albany 
and elsewhere, just as other interests are cared for by trusts 
and business unions of one sort or another, persons who 
really desire to protect the forests could be warned, at 
least, against advocating measures which have been framed 
to defeat the very object which they pretend to promote. 

Now, it is very true that we have no guarantee that forest 
associations will act wisely. They may fall under injudi- 
cious management; they may try to accomplish impossi- 
bilities or to secure even pernicious legislation. But, after 
all, they must be judged as other human agencies are 
judged, and if wise men are dissatisfied with their admin- 
istration the true remedy is tosecurea better executive force. 
Certain it is that the approved modern way of carrying 
on any reform is through men who are employed to devote 
themselves to the business systematically and exclusively; 
to use all legitimate means of instruction and influence 
through the press, and at the Capitol; to watch over the 
forests, if forest-reform is their object, with an interest as 
vigilant, at least, as that which is exercised by those who 
are organizing plans for their destruction. It is true that a 
half dozen wealthy men might unite to employ such agents; 
but the natural way, even for such men, is to work through 
larger associations, adding their liberal contributions to the 
mites of those who can afford to give no more. 

The state organizations are doing much indispensable 
work, but we wish especially to state here our belief 
that the National Forestry Association is worthy of the 
confidence and support of those who are concerned about 
the forests of the country. It has a definite object in view, 
which is to secure the appointment of a properly equipped 
Commission to examine the government forests and report 
the best method to preserve and utilize them, insisting, 
meanwhile, that all forest-land shall be withdrawn from 
sale and entry until such method is adopted. This object 
ought to commend itself to all thoughtful Americans, and 
therefore, in our opinion, a large increase in the member- 
ship of the Association is in every way desirable, both asa 
means for raising funds and for the influence which comes 
from the power of numbers. Aid extended to this Associa- 
tion will not be effort wasted. 


Mr. Charles Eliot suggests in another column the forma- 
tion of associations for the purpose of holding and protect- 
ing for the public benefit pieces of ground like that covered 
by the Waverly Oaks, of special beauty or of special 
interest. Such an association, as we pointed out last year, 
exists already in the town of Cassanovia, in this state, and 
the beautiful falls of the Chittenango are preserved by its 
efforts in all their wild picturesqueness. Spots of unusual 
natural beauty, or of real historical interest, may still be 
found near many of our cities, and there can be no doubt 
that such places should be preserved for the people who 
seem destined, in ever increasing numbers, to throng 
American cities. The work of securing these bits of scen- 
ery, as well as open spaces or play-grounds in what is still 
the country, but which sooner or later will be covered 
over with bricks and mortar, cannot be undertaken too 
soon or pushed too energetically. Such pieces of ground 
can often be secured now with a comparatively small out- 
lay in money, and the necessary authority for holding 
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them can doubtless be obtained from other state govern- 
ments as it has from that of this state. Contributions of 
money would flow into the treasury of such an association 
as soon as people became convinced that it was man- 
aged judiciously and for the best interests of the public, 
and the only real difficulty in carrying out Mr. Eliot's ex- 
cellent suggestion will be found in securing persons of the 
necessary attainments for such work with the leisure 
requisite for the organization and management of such 
a trust. Good men and women for such work are difficult 
to find always, and the most fitting have generally their 
hands more than full with public and private duties. 


We have occasionally suggested that perhaps the pro- 
jectors of immense storage reservoirs for purposes of irri- 
gation neglected to take into account the danger which 
threatened life and property from these great volumes of 
imprisoned water. The reply to these cautions has always 
been that the problem was a simple one to engineers who 
understood the physical conditions in the arid regions, 
and that American skill could be trusted with the construc- 
tion of the needed dams, which could be made absolutely 
safe.. The bursting of the great Walnut Grove reservoir in 
Arizona, however, seems to justify all the warnings that 
have been sounded. This work has been spoken of as a 
masterpiece of engineering skill. It has been illustrated in 
the press as one of the wonders of the country, and was 
pronounced perfectly able to withstand any possible 
pressure from floods. And yet it gave way at the very 
first serious onset of the waters. The horrors of Johns- 
town were not repeated simply because there were not so 
many people in the track of the torrent. Itis a misfortune 
that Major Powell is less zealous to protect the natural 
reservoirs furnished by the mountain forests than he is to 
construct artificial ones, which certainly are less safe, 
and which may be less effective than he imagines. 


The Art of Gardening—An Historical Sketch. 
~ XVIII.—The Mahometans in Persia. 


AVING glanced at India as it was before the advent of its 
Mahometan conquerors, we’ may now turn back to 
Persia, where these conquerors were to learn their skill in the 
art of gardening. Persia is exceptionally interesting to the 
student of history in any of its branches because it has so often 
refreshed its power under the rule of a new dynasty or a new 
race. From the time of Cyrus to our own, whatever the 
name and the faith of its rulers, the individuality of Persia has 
never been wiped out, and national tastes have persisted and 
have influenced both the East and the West. In the sixth cen- 
tury of our era not even Justinian’s capital on the Bosphorus 
was more splendid than Ctesiphon, the capital of the Sassanid 
sovereigns of Persia, and their love for pleasure-grounds is em- 
balmed in anecdotes that are repeated in every school history. 
Poetical and religious writings still more clearly reflect the 
national passion for gardens. St. John pictures a purely 
architectural paradise as the home of the Christian 
blessed. But the seventh heaven reserved for the follow- 
ers of Zoroaster, as described by writers of the Sassanid 
period, was to bea garden with paths of polished gold, filled 
with flowers and fruits and odors and with pleasure-houses 
of diamond and pearl; and one special spot is de- 
scribed at length. Here, in white and golden robes, on 
thrones of gold and silver, will sit the genii of water, of fire 
and of plants, and with them the souls of “ governors and offi- 
cials, who have not failed in good works, who have dug foun- 
tains and canals, built aqueducts, established inns and resting- 
places for weary wanderers, laid out gardens for the pleasure 
of the poor, and not impiously hewn down trees and plants ; 
who have guarded the sacred fire and followed the religion of 
Zoroaster.” * 
into the luxurious and intellectual land of Persia broke 
the rude, conquering, proselytizing Arab shortly after the 
death of Mahomet in the seventh century. Here, for the first 
time, he came in contact with a highly developed civilization. 
Here he quickly absorbed its lessons, and, gradually amalga- 
mating with the native Persian, developed the arts and sci- 
ences which he found in bud; and hence all he had learned 
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was carried westward over half the ancient empire of Rome 
and eastward much farther than the Roman had ever gone. 

There was no united kingdom of Persia for centuries after 
the first Mahometan inroad. But this fact only served to in- 
crease the splendor of the land at large, each district having 
its lordly ruler and flourishing under his lavish hand.+ When 
we speak of Bagdad in the time of Haroun-al-Raschid, when 
we read of it in the “Arabian Nights” or the poems of Per- 
sian singers, we think of a city of gardens, shadowy with 
Cypress, Poplar and Plane, plashing with innumerable foun- 
ains and rivulets, sweet witha thousand odors, brilliant with 
a myriad flowers by day and a million twinkling lamps by 
night. Bagdad without its gardens, or Damascus, or Shiraz, 
or Ispahan, would be like Rome without its hills, like Venice 
without its waves. 

The western Asiatic, with his strong feeling for architectural 
beauty, never made the mistake of surrounding stately build- 
ings with grounds of a purely “natural” character. His 
urban gardens, as we can be sure even from the fanciful 
descriptions in the “ Arabian Nights,” and as will be shown 
when we speak of the gardens of the Arabs in Europe, were 
formalin arrangement, with marble walks and benches, regu- 
lar avenues, and a multitude of fountains and pavilions. 
Shade and coolness were the things he cared for most, and 
the odor of flowers was as much prized as their beauty. But 
the semi-poetic, semi-fantastic cast of the west Asiatic mind 
leads it to appreciate picturesqueness and variety as well as 
symmetry; and whenever it has been inspired by romantic land- 
scape forms, it has reproduced their charm in appropriate situa- 
tions. A medizeval writer, Abu Ishak Ibrahim, called El] 
Istachri, in his ‘‘ Book of the Roads ot the Countries” (which 
treats of the whole of Islam, but especially of Persis), tells of 
five thousand country-houses or “castles,” some standing in 
the neighborhood of towns, butsome deep in the mountains. 
Half a dozen centuries make as little change, very often, in 
the tastes and customs of oriental as does half a century in 
those of occidental nations. Modern Persia is but the degen- 
erate child of medizval Persia; and thus, when later on we 
shall read of the aspect of the Persian country home of 
to-day, we shall realize that in medieval years a romantic 
wildness, carefully simulated by art, distinguished its grounds 
when the natural character of the landscape permitted. 

The planting of shade-trees along streets and highways was 
sedulously practiced in medizeval Persia. Teheran was called 
“the city of Planes,” from its embowered streets, and the 
Plane was everywhere the favorite tree for such purposes. { 

What we call Saracenic architecture was born under the 
Mahometan rulers of Persia, and was based on ancient Persian 
elements. So, too, was the gardening art that accom- 
panied it as it spread to the Atlantic and the Ganges. 
There were no such masters of the art of gardening as the 
Mahometan shahs and khalifs during the whole thousand 
years which divided the eclipse of classic architecture from 
its renaissance in modern Italy. While Gothic architecture 
was so splendidly developing in the north, gardening art, as 
we have seen, scarcely there deserved the name. But the 
two arts flourished hand and hand in the Mahometan south, 
and, indeed, the work of the mediaeval Mahometan gardener 
has, in some respects, never been surpassed. Is it not in- 
teresting to know that in this case, as in the case of ancient 
Athens and Rome, the first impulse, the first teaching, came 
from Persia ?4 

All along the north coast of Africa and over many of the 
southern shores of Europe the Mahometan conquerors grad- 
ually spread, at first destroying like very Goths, but soon 
repairing the relics of ancient beauty which they found, or 
creating new beauty on newly chosen sites. In the fourth 
century, as has been told, Belisarius found the Vandais 
luxuriatine in a thousand villas and gardens in those parts 
of Africa where at first the Phoenician settlers and then the 


t+Jaeger, in his ‘‘Gartenkunst und Gaerten,’ compares the influence upon 
national culture exerted by these local capitals to that exerted by the many small 
courts of Germany during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But it 
should be remembered that in the midd!e ages there were no other countries 
where science and art were similarly fostered. ‘‘Their splendid palaces, ” says 
Hallam, “ History of the Middle Ages,” of the khalifs of Bagdad, ‘‘ their numerous 
guards, their treasures of gold and silver, the populousness and wealth of their 
cities, formed a striking contrast to the rudeness and poverty of the western 
nations in the same age. In their court, learning, which. the first Moslems had 
despised as unwarlike, or rejected as profane, was held in honor.” 


+ Benjamin: ‘‘Persia and the Persians.” Colonel Yule, in the notes to his edi- 
tion of Marco Polo’s ‘‘Trayels,” gives an interesting account of some famous 
Plane-trees in Persia: and the Venetian adventurer’s own story of the ‘Old Man 
et the Mountain” and his ‘‘ paradise” well illustrates the national delight in gar- 
dens. 


§ The inborn oriental loye for gardens shows, of course, in Mahomet’s own 
descriptions of paradise; but, although the imagination of the Arab had been 
fired by the achievements of others, his artistic instincts found but slight chance 
to express themselves until he came under Persian influence. 
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colonists of Rome had luxuriated before them. Here in the 
eighth century the new race of garden-lovers found the relics 
of many pleasure-grounds and utilized for their rehabilitation 
the huge aqueducts and tanks that had been built by Phoeni- 


cian and patched by Roman hands—works that even to-day - 


exist, although now amid wholly desert surroundings. 

On the little island of Mascali, off the coast of Catania, lay a 
Saracenic garden often visited by the Crusaders, and described 
with the enthusiasm of men fresh from the rude, inhospitable 
north. The garden called ‘‘Zisa,” which the Saracens laid 
out near Palermo, in Sicily, excited admiration even in the 
sixteenth century. It had a great central building with colon- 
nades and pavilions surrounding a marble basin; another 
larger piece of water encircling a kiosk with a gilt cupola and 
rich stucco and mosaic decorations; and walks canopied 
with trellises leading to a park two miles in circumference, 
which was probably a preserve for curious animals. The 
garden of the “Moorish palace” of Navello, near Salerno, 
still shows remains of terraces and plantations which “ delight 


the eye of the connoisseur.” 
New York City. y MM. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Holiday Notes in Southern France and Northern 
Italy—XII. ~~ 


ees, the Antipolis of the ancient Greeks, is a small, 
lively seaport of about 6,000 inhabitants, beautifully sit- 
uated on a promontory commanding magnificent views of the 
Mediterranean and the Alpes Maritimes. The only relics of 
antiquity it can now boast are a couple of towers; these, how- 

ever, as well as the strong fortifications built by Vauban, we 
pass over without remark, for the real object of our pilgrimage 
to Antibes was to visit the famous gardens of the Villa Thuret, 
so ably managed by M. Naudin. After the death of M. 
Thuret, the late proprietor, the gardens became the property 
of the French nation, and they are now used for experiments 
in the open-air cultivation of tropical and sub-tropical plants. 
M. Naudin has made a special study of the species of 
Eucalyptus which are now grown in such large numbers in 
the Mediterranean region, and, as tar as Europe is concerned, 
he is the authority for this large, difficult and very variable 
genus. 

The Villa itself is clothed with such creepers as Bougain- 
villea, Tecoma and other showy plants which in England we 
have to cultivate in a warm house; behind it is a fine grove of 
Stone Pines. An entire number of GARDEN AND FOREST 
would not more than provide space for a catalogue of all the 
remarkable plants at Antibes, and but a very small proportion 
can therefore be enumerated now. Palms are well represented 
by remarkably fine examples. The finest specimen of ¥ub@a 
spectabilis we had ever seen has a huge trunk about two yards 
through at the base. Sabal Blackburniana—of which there is 
a grand plant in the Palm-stove at Kew—is here in excellent 
health, as is also S. Havanensis and some other species. 
Livistona australis and Cocos australis, the latter bearing a 
plentiful crop of fruit, are also especially worthy of mention. 

Erigeron mucronatum—or, as it used to be called in English 
gardens, Vittadenia trilobata—made a very neat and pretty 
border along some of the walks. In sunny open spots 
Mesembryanthemums were very effectively used in a similar 


way, among them the large yellow-flowered JZ, edude—the Hot- . 


tentot Fig of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Many remarkable conifers are to be seen at Antibes. Here 
for the first time we had the pleasure of meeting with the 
Chinese Weeping Cypress, Cupressus funebris, in its adult con- 
dition, exactly similar in appearance to the species as figured 
by Fortune in his “Travels.” In Britain—atany rate, in the 
neighborhood of London—this interesting plant, though grow- 
ing freely enough for a time, gets injured badly by frost or 
killed outright every ten or a dozen years. Side by side with 
the Cedar of Lebanon, the Deodar, Adies Pinsapo, etc., which 
thrive so well with us, such sub-tropical species as Pinus 
Canariensis—here a large, handsome tree with rich red bark, 
the Mexican Cypress, C. Benthamiana—a fine tree with spray 
of the richest green, C. pendula glauca—a species with very 
glaucous leaves, said to be of Indian origin, the Bunya-Bunya 
Pine of Queensland——Araucaria Bidwilli—were noted in lux- 
uriant health and beauty, Adies Cilicica, too, which can hardly 
be made to exist in the open at Kew, is, at Antibes, a hand- 
some pyramidal tree. 

Succulents are largely grown, and all the species previously 
mentioned in former chapters of my holiday notes, together 
with many others, are to be seen in the Jardin Thuret. Bes- 


‘Jaeger: ‘‘Gartenkunst und Gaerten.”” 
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chornerta yuccoides—or, at any rate, a plant so named; for it 
differs from the Kew specimens in being distinctly filamentose 
—has a stem seven or eight feet in height, surmounted bya 
crown of huge leaves. One of the finest of all the Yuccas, the 
Mexican VY. flifera—so well figured in GARDEN AND FOREST, 
vol. i., page 78—formed a conspicuous feature on one of the 
lawns; a group of five huge stems, some fifteen feet in 
height, produced a fine effect. 

A Mexican Berberis, 2. ¢vifoliata, with its dense growth and 
rigid spiny leaves, is one of the most conspicuous of the 
dwarf shrubs. A thorough contrast to this is the Eastern 
Australian Citriobatus multiflorus, with its small, round, deep 
green leaves and spines (abortive branches) twice as long as 
the foliage; this peculiar member of the Pittosporum family 
forms an excellent fence. 

Away from the Villa Thuret, toward the end of the prom- 
ontory, the Lentisk, Myrtle, Smilax and otherindigenous plants, 
with here and there various Mesembryanthemums, etc., which 
have become naturalized, thrive in wild luxuriance among the 
rocks facing the sea, where in times of storm they are dashed 
with salt spray. Geo. Nicholson. 

Kew. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


AAS event of very great importance to English horticulture 

is the decision of the Royal Horticultural Society to build 
for itself in a central position in London an exhibition hall, 
offices and library. The sum of £40,000 is to be raised in a 
manner both novel and commendable—z. ¢., the fellows of the 
Society and their friends are to lend the money, which is to be 
invested by trustees partly in first-class securities yielding 
three and a half per cent. interest, which will be required 
to pay ground rent, and partly in the new buildings. About 
£3,000 was promised at the general meeting on Tuesday last. 
The money is to be repaid without interest by the annual 
redemption of bonds. 

This scheme was unfolded to the fellows by Baron Schroéder, 
a most liberal patron of horticulture, a mémber of the Council 
of the Horticultural Society, and one of the most successful 
bankers in London. The interest and zeal of the Baron in 
this business are looked upon as being an assurance of its 
success. In his speech the Baron commented on the very 
marked development in the last year or so of a taste for 
gardening and flowers among the business men of England 
and especially of London. The Society has only to place itself 
at the service of these thousands of recruits to horticulture to 
secure their fellowship and support. The Royal Agricultural 
Society numbers about 10,000 fellows and spends thousands of 
pounds annually in the promotion of agriculture in England. 
Horticulture, which is almost as important an industry as 
agriculture, is in need of the same unity.and assistance, and 
the Royal Horticultural Society is the body on which the work 
of organization to this end naturally devolves. At present 
English horticulture is almost a house divided against itself. 
In no country in the world is horticulture of so much import- 
ance as in England, and yet until now nothing has been done 
to collect its forces and unite its followers under one banner. 
Baron Schroéder’s scheme is a great step toward a remedy for 
this state of things. In afew years we shall wonder how the 
present want of a home and head for gardening and its fol- 
lowers was tolerated so long. 

The plants shown last Tuesday included some interesting 
novelties. Large groups of Lenten Lilies (Hellebores) in 
variety, some poor, some exceptionally good; of Persian 
Cyclamens, early Daffodils and other herbaceous plants, were 
sent by various nurserymen. Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, 
once famous for Australian plants, now chiefly for hardy trees 
and shrubs, exhibited a tastefully arranged group of orna- 
mental-leaved and bright-berried shrubs, such as could be 
employed for the embellishment of the out-door garden in 
winter. Aucubas, rich in berries and color, standard Ivies, 
Laurustinus, Osmanthus, Pernettyas, many kinds of conifers, 
Euonymus, etc., all remarkable either for variegation or ele- 
gance of habit—these were arranged in a sort of parterre 
garden. A very elegant Yucca, perfectly hardy and as grace- 
ful as a Cordyline, was represented by many beautiful examples. 
It is called Y. plicata, apparently a garden name. This plant 
is certain to prove of great value in countries where the 
Australian Cordylines cannot be grown out-of-doors, as it is 
an excellent substitute for them and as easy to manage as any 
garden Yucca. Of the plants known to me it is most like 
Y. Peacockiz, a supposed Mexican species, described by Mr. 
Baker about ten years ago. 
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As is usually the case at these meetings, the Orchids were 
well represented. A strong spike of flowers of Phalenopsis 
F. L. Ames, recently figured in GARDEN AND FOREST, was 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, who also sent examples of 
Cypripedium Lathamianum, a handsome hybrid from C. 
Spicerianum and C. villosum, and especially interesting as 
being the first known instance of precisely the same result 
having been obtained by crossing two species both ways. 
Asa rule, the difference between the progeny of two parents 
crossed differently is well marked and often wide. C. Roths- 
childianum was exhibited in flower, the raceme bearing three 
very fine blooms. I[twasnamed C. E//otianum, buta compatri- 
son between it and the figure in the Botanical Magazine proved 
the name erroneous. There are good reasons tor believing 
that the difference between C. Rothschildianum and C. Eliioti- 
anun is merely varietal, and that in many collections the same 
plant does duty for both. A handsome variety of C. cardinale 
named Vanner’s variety was remarkably like your native 
Moceasin flower, C. sfectadbile. 

Odontoglossum ramosissimumn, introduced in 1871, remains a 
rare plant, although it is distinct and handsome. The flowers 
are two inches across, full, pale rose-purple, showing white 
here and there, wavy, the lip narrow and reflexed. A strong 
plant, bearing a stout, many-flowered panicle, was shown and 
received a first-class certificate. This species is very distinct 
and unusual in color amongst Odontoglossums. Some won- 
derful specimens of Celogyne cristata, Cypripedium insigne, 
Lycaste Skinneri and other well known Orchids were shown as 
examples of exceptional culture. The Cypripedium wasa grand 
mass of foliage, and bore over a hundred expanded flowers. 
It was in a twelve-inch pot. 

Greenhouse Rhododendrons were shown by Messrs. Veitch, 
amongst them being some beautiful deep colored hybrids re- 
cently obtained from &. wzulticolor, a Sumatran species intro- 
duced about five years ago, and distributed by Messrs. Veitch 
under the name of 2. Curfistz. The charm of these new hy- 
brids is in their dwarf, bushy, compact habit, small, dark green 
leaves and the brilliancy of their flower-colors. The Rhodo- 
_ dendrons from the mountains of the Malaya regions are prov- 
ing as plastic and prolific of beautiful garden plants, under the 
manipulation of Messrs. Veitch, as did the Andean Begonias 
in their hands about ten years ago. I believe I have already 
related in your paper the success met with at Kew in the cul- 
tivation of this class of Rhododendron in the large winter gar- 
den, where the temperature in winter sinks to forty-five 
degrees. It is quite clear that whilst they grow and flower 
freely when treated as stove or warm house plants, almost 
every one of the Malayan race of Rhododendrons may be suc- 
cessfully managed ina cold house. They require a rich peat 
soil and plenty of moisture at all times. 

Washingtonia filifera.The article by Mr. Parish on the 
Palms of California is a most interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of some of the most useful of 
European garden Palms. What he states with regard to Wash- 
ingtonias and their names is fully borne out by observation 
here. I donot believe there is even a varietal difference be- 
tween the plants called W. filifera and W. robusta. This con- 
clusion was arrived at after seeing great numbers of these 
plants on the Riviera, where Washingtonias are very com- 
mon in gardens. In a report on the garden plants of the 
Riviera which I wrote for the Kew Suzdletin in December last 
the following particulars of these plants were given. I quote 
them as interesting when placed by the side of Mr. Parish’s 
Statistics re the distribution and dimensions of Washingtonias 
in California : 

““Equaling the Canarian Phoenix (P. Canaréensis) in its ex- 
tensive use, in its proportions and in rapidity of growth, is the 
Washingtonia. The growth made by this Palm on the Riviera 
is astonishing, and it appears to thrive equally well in all the 
stations. There must be hundreds of thousands of plants of 
it in the gardens and nurseries visited, and the prices asked 
indicate that there is a great demand for it. It does 
not appear to have been introduced into European gardens 
before 1875, and is therefore a comparatively new Palm. Not- 
withstanding this, there are some very large specimens of it 
on the Riviera, where it is called Brahea or Pritchardia. I 
could not see any characters in the plants pointed out as W. 
robusta to distinguish them from W. filifera, the reddish hue of 
the petiole at the base appears to be the principal difference. 

“ At Villa Valetta, Cannes, on a sloping lawn in front of the 
house, is a grove of about sixty magnificent specimens of this 
Palm, to me a marvelous sight. Most of these plants had 
huge onion-shaped stems,’ten feet in circumference at the base 
and about ten teet high, some even higher. The crown of 
foliage was twenty feet through, and was composed of from 
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fifty to eighty leaves, each with a stout armed petiole five feet 
long, a blade four and a half feet across, and ornamented 
with numerous white, hanging filaments afoot long. I was 
assured that the largest of these plants was not more than 
twelve years old, and from the date of the introduction of the 
species this cannot be far from correct. At NiceIsaw a 
specimen the stem of which was fifteen feet high. In exposed 
situations within a few yards of the sea this Palm is perfectly 
healthy.” 

The dead leaves are not allowed to remain on the stem, con- 
sequently the appearance of this Palm on the Riviera is very 
different from that of the wild plants as described by Mr. 
Parish. The Riviera gardeners manure their Palms most lib- 
erally and in dry weather they are kept well supplied with 
water. 

Mr. Parish does not mention W. Sonore, a new species de- 
scribed by Dr. Sereno Watson, who sent a few seeds of it to 
Kew in 1888, from which we have now about a dozen good 
plants. At present their most striking character is the deep 
crimson-brown of the petioles and stem. 

London. i 


W. Watson. 


Hypericum Kalmianum. 


Hy pericum Kalmianum was one of the first of the Ameri- 
can Saint John’s Worts described, having been discovered 
by the Swedish botanist, Kalm, whose name was bestowed 
upon it by Linneeus, probably at Niagara Falls, which he 
visited in 1750. It is a straggling bush, growing to a 
height of two or three feet, with rather contorted four- 
angled stems, covered with thin, exfoliating reddish bark, 
slender two-edged branchlets, and crowded oblanceolate 
pale leaves one totwoinches long. The flowers are bright 
yellow, an inch across, and begin to open early in July. 
The pods are ovate and five-celled, a character which best 
distinguishes this species from the nearly allied HZ. prohpi- 
cum of the middle and western states, the pods of which 
are three-celled. 

fly pericum Kalmianum (see page 113) is rather a rare 
plant, being confined to lake and river-cliffs from the Falls 
of Niagara, where it is found on Goat Island, to the northern 
Lakes. Like the other shrubby Hypericums, it is an 
excellent garden plant, although less showy in flower than 
some ofthe other species. They all bloom at midsummer, 
when few shrubs are in flower; and grow easily, flower 
profusely, and are not particular about the treatment they 
receive. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
A Giant African Aloe. 


A, Bainesi. 

HE picture on page 115 is taken from a photograph 
made in Grahamstown, South Africa, and represents 
one of the most remarkable of the many arborescent spe- 
cies of Aloe found on the African continent. A. Baimesi 
was first described by Mr. Thiselton Dyer, the present 
Director at Kew, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle in 1874, and 
it was named in honor of its discoverer, Thomas Baines, 
the African explorer, whose book, ‘‘ Explorations in South- 
west Africa,” is a most interesting account of his journey 
from Walwisch Bay to the Victoria Falls, which he accom- 

plished in 1861-62. 

The discovery of the Aloe is referred to in this book at 
pages 33, 34. Baines wasatthe time about a hundred miles 
east of Walwisch Bay, and near the Swa-kop River, when 
he noticed ‘‘what seemed like an ordinary Dragon-tree or 
Baobab, a familiar object to the South African traveler. On 
approaching to sketch it more minutely I found that it was 
a gigantic Aloe. Kneeling on the ground so as to bring 
my arms low enough to embrace the solid trunk, I found 
its circumference to be nearly twelve feet. Above this it 
divides into five stems, each of which at nearly the same 
height sent forth branches as thick as my arm, of uniform 
size, even to the top, where they were crowned each by the 
well known star of Aloe-leaves, andadorned with three or 
more magnificent spikes of yellow flowers. The stems 
were smooth and round; but at the base the bark appeared 
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to burst and curl off in large flakes, as if their veneers of 
. fine satin-wood had warped off the foundation they were 
laid on. The effect of this magnificent crown of leaves and 
flowers, perfectly rounded in contour, and fifteen or more 
feet in diameter, and as many from the ground, contrasted 
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time a missionary in Kaffirland sent to Professor Macowan 
a description of an arborescent Aloe, which was considered 
distinct from A. Bamesi, and described under the name of 
A. Barbere. It has been proved, however, since that 
time, that the two plants are identical. 
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Fig. 24.—Hypericum Kalmianum.—See page 112. 


with the sterile rocks on which it grew, was lovely in the 
extreme.’ 

The same traveler found this same species on the op- 
posite side of Africa—namely, in northern Natal—and he 
forwarded a living branch of it to Kew, from which a plant 
now in the Kew collection was obtained. About the same 


The illustration represents three plants which had been 
brought about twenty-five years ago from the Transkei, in 
Kaffirland, by Commandant Bowker, and presented to Sir 
Walter Currie, who at that time was residing in Grahams- 
town. They are at the present time in magnificent health, 
the dimensions of the largest being as follows: Height, 
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twenty-four feet ; diameter of head, twenty feet ; girth of 
stem at base, nine feet ; girth eight feet from the ground, 
seven and a half feet; length of leaves, two and a half feet. 

There is a beautiful specimen of this Aloe on one of the 
lawns in the Botanical Gardens at Grahamstown. The 
frequent branching, smoothness and roundness of the stems 
and remarkable habit of bark-peeling, similar to what oc- 
curs in the Oriental Plane—these characters, as well as 
the gigantic stature of full-grown plants, place this species 
of Aloe among the most remarkable of the many vegeta- 
ble monsters found in Africa. 

The practical value of this picture is in its presenting 
the features of a plant which may be grown in tem- 
perate and sub-tropical countries, and which is one of the 
easiest of Aloes to cultivate. In Grahamstown slight frosts 
are not infrequent, whilst the summer temperature and 
other climatic conditions are about the same as those of 
New York. In the south of France many species of Aloe 
are grown in the open, and their flowers make a magnifi- 
cent display. It is easy to imagine the fine effect that 
might be produced in many gardens of your southern 
states by groups of such plants as these arborescent Aloes. 
In dry countries, or in poor, rocky localities, the African 
Aloes would be quite at home. 

W. Watson. 


Kew. 
Cattleya labiata Warscewiczii, Autumn-flowering. 


Cattleya labiata Warscewiczti, or Cattleya gigas, as it is often 
called, is a well known summer-flowering form. According 
to Messrs. Veitch (in their Manual) it generally flowers in the 
Orchid-houses of Europe in July and August, but it is not un- 
usual for flowers to appearin May and June. A letter just 
received affords evidence that it may flower later as well as 
earlier than the usual period. The editor of GARDEN AND 
FOREST writes: ‘I enclose for your consideration a Cattleya 
flower and a sketch of the same. It is from a plant purchased 
by Mr. F. L. Ames several years ago from Low & Co. as an 
imported C. Mendellii, You see, however, that the flower is 
quite distinct, or, at least, Orchid people here say that it is, and, 
moreover, it flowers always late in November and in Decem- 
ber, a peculiarity which gives this form great garden value. 
The leaves are short and broad like those of C. Mendelliz. It 
is certainly a very showy and beautiful thing.” The last re- 
mark I fully endorse, for the dried flower is seven and three- 
quarters inches in diameter, and the color very brilliant, so that 
when fresh it must have been a superb thing. On compari- 
son it seems to me, botanically, identical with the form named 
above, well known to be the largest and most distinct of the 
Labiata forms, and one which, even when dried, can hardly be 
mistaken for any other. The sepals and petals are of a bright 
rosy mauve, the front lobe of the lip rich crimson-purple, and 
behind this are situated two large bright yellow blotches, sepa- 
rated by the reddish-purple disc. If the autumn-flowering 
habit should prove constant, as would appear from the letter, 
it is certainly a very valuable acquisition. That the plant 
should have been imported as the variety Mendellii is perhaps 
not remarkable, seeing that both are natives of the eastern 
Cordillera of New Granada, though I am not sure whether both 
have been found growing intermixed. It is just possible that 
Messrs. Low & Co. have some memoranda on the subject of 
the particularimportation in which it appeared. Unfortunately 
such information is not often easy to obtain, especially when 
the subject is such a handsome plant as is the present one. 

Herbarium, Kew. Ii, Ale Rolfe. 

Since the above was written I have received a note from 
Mr. William Robinson, gardener to Mr. Ames, stating that the 
habit is remarkably like that of the variety Mendellii, and that it 
has maintained the same character for five years consecu- 
tively, lowering in November and December, after which it 
commences to make its growth, which is matured some tour 
or five months before its flowering season, exactly as in C. 
labiata vera. 


Cultural Department. 
The Watermelon. 


HIS fruit grows in hot countries generally, but has not so 
great a range of climate as the Cantaloupe. It appears to 

be divided into two distinct classes—one adapted to very hot 
localities, and the other not able to bear well more than a lim- 
ited degree of heat. Those from the tropics grow larger and 
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finer in this latitude, and the melons of Spain and Italy do as 
well here as in those countries, although but few.of them are 
worth introducing. Watermelons from milder climates than 
ours will grow in New Jersey soil, but are never inviting in 
flavor. When cut open they crack before the knife with a sort 
of explosive sound; are often white-fleshed, and seldom ofa 
rich red; they are deficientin sweetness, and the flesh is some- 
times tough. I have found one desirable Russian melon, one 
Spanish, three Italian, one Cappadocian, one Japanese and one 
African, in a large number of varieties tested from many 
countries. All of the vines I have examined were of the same 
peculiar, well known character of leat, except one from Libe- 
rian seeds, which had a large, solid, ovate-pointed leat, set 
close to the stem, and growing right and left alternately, and 
parallel with the ground. 

Watermelons are long, semi-long, oval and round; their 
seeds are black, brown, white, red, buff, gray and mottled. 
All of these colors may be found in very large, medium and 
very small seeds. As a general rule, a large melon bears large 
seeds, and vice versa, but there are exceptions. White-rinded 
melons may have very small black seeds, as in the Russian, or 
may be large and white, or buff with a brown edge. The most 
delicious melons, as a rule, are thin-rinded, and pink or dark 
red in flesh. Such Watermelons do not bear transportation 
well, the breakage in some being up to fifteen percent. In 
interior colors we also find white, yellow and amber-colored. 

Many foreign melons have very tiny seeds, and some of the 
fruits may be readily eaten by one person. Orange melons, 
or those having an easily separated rind, are said to be pro- 
duced of very small size in Bulgaria and the extreme south of 
Italy, but have not yet been grown here. 

Watermelons with very small seeds, down to half an inch 
in length, are quite abundant in some countries, especially 
southern Russia, Armenia and Sicily. In Persia the favorite 
is calleda ‘“‘black Watermelon,” from its very dark green color, 
as we have the ‘black Italian”; it is very thin-rinded, and is 
easily broken in transportation. The Japanese produce a 
melon of a long apple-shape, having very tiny seeds anda thin 
rind, that grows well in our climate, and has been considered 
an excellent variety by private growers, but its small size has 
prevented its acceptance by the trade. Such fruits make good 
hybrids with larger varieties. 

Large, tough-rinded, symmetrical melons of fine quality, 
which keep and carry well, are now produced in enormous 
quantities in our Southern States, and some may be carried in 
good condition to Europe or kept from the last of September 
to Christmas. Asan article of diet the Watermelon requires 
a better digestive power in the eater than is required for the 
Cantaloupe, and some dyspeptics who consume the latter with — 
comfort, do not dare to more than taste the former. 

This country now produces a greater variety of large Water- 
melons than ever before, and they can be grown to a heavier 
weight. In 1800 there were melons in the Philadelphia market 
that measured forty-five inches in girth; but they did not grow 
them in our country of 108, 111 and 125 pounds until within 
a few years, when new varieties reached these weights, in 
favorable seasons and localities. 

In the olden time, our Watermelons were chiefly long, oval, 
dark green or striped, and had large black or brown seeds. 
Spanish seeds produced our first thin-rinded melons; butthese 
soon changed in character under the work of the bees. Span- 
ish melons are still grown, but are altered in form over those 
produced by imported seeds. 

The French havea peculiar way of keeping a melon; the 
fruit is cut with a long stem, which is coiled up and then 
buried under brown sugar to keep it from drying up by ex- 
posure to the air.—From a paper read before the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society by Robert P. Harris, M.D. 


Reinwardtias. 


jp bles plants must be classed among the best that can be © 

grown for the decoration of a warm greenhouse during 
winter. There are three species, all of which are found in a 
wild state on East Indian mountains. Regarding the species, 
Sir Joseph Hooker says there is good ground for believing the 
three to be mere varieties of a common type, and the two in 
cultivation would certainly confirm that opinion. These are 
Rk. tetragynum and R. trigynum—the latter perhaps better 
known as Linum trigynum. They are dwarf shrubs, of free 
growth and neat habit, with leaves of a pleasing dark green 
color, and large bright flowers, which, in the former, are of a 
delicate sulphur color, and in the latter of a more distinct yel- 
low. At the outset it must be understood that these plants 
can be grown satisfactorily only by those who command a 
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greenhouse in which an intermediate night temperature (2. ¢., 
a temperature of about fifty degrees) is maintained during the 
wintermonths. Many attempt their cultivation in cooler houses, 
and, being unsuccessful, the plants are regarded as worth- 
less. Where proper attention is given to their requirements, 
on the contrary, they are most useful and attractive. Young 
plants are the most satisfactory, and they may be readily ob- 
tained from cuttings. The points of robust shoots will be found 
most suitable for cuttings ; and, early in April, they should be 
inserted in pots containing sandy compost, then placed in 
moderate bottom-heat, kept close and shaded until rooted. 
Shading will then be unnecessary ; air may be admitted daily ; 
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the plants. The syringe must be used three times a day, so 
that insects may be kept in check and the surrounding atmos- 
phere kept in that moist condition which appears so essential 
to the health of the plants. Less shading will suffice as the 
weather grows cooler, and they will then require protection 
at night. About the latter end of September they may be 
removed to the house again, where the atmosphere should be 
kept moist until they show signs of flowering. The moisture 
in the atmosphere and use of the syringe may then be gradu- 
ally decreased, and, finally, the syringing discontinued when 
the first blooms expand. Attention to watering is now all that 
is required to ensure a continuous display of bloom through- 


Fig. 25.—A Giant African Aloe (A. Baineszz),—See page 112. 


and, to induce bushy growth, the extreme point of each-cutting 
should be pinched out. When new growths appear on the 
cuttings they may be potted-off into three-inch pots—using a 
mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould and sand, in equal parts— 
and grown-on in a warm house, in which a moist atmosphere 
prevails. Five-inch pots will be found large enough to admit 
the full development of such plants, and when well estab- 
lished in these they may be removed to a cold-frame. Here 
the pots should be plunged to the rim in ashes, or some such 
material, and arranged so that the plants will be as near the 
glass as possible. In summer the lights will not be needed, 
except to protect the plants from heavy or too frequent rain- 
storms. Shading from bright sunshine will be beneficial, but 
it must be removed at night and during dull weather, and it 
should never interfere with the free circulation of air about 


out the winter. Where it is desirable to obtain larger speci- 
mens the plants thus obtained may be grown on during the 
following season. Flowering will be discontinued early in 
February, and the plants may then be removed to a sunny 
house and rested slightly for a few weeks. They may be cut 
back about the beginning of April, and, a few days after, again 
placed in a growing atmosphere. When growth has com- 
menced, turn them out of the pots, reduce the balls slightly 
and repot in five-inch pots. On being returned to the house 
they must be syringed overhead regularly, but great care 
should be exercised in the application of water to the roots 
until the plants get well started. Pinch the leading shoots 
when the young roots reach the sides of the pots, and about 
two weeks after pinching, the plants that have made good 
progress may be potted-on into seven-inch pots, and removed 
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to a cold-frame when established, and afterward treated as they 
were the previous year. In this way old plants may be grown 
on from year to year, and gradually increased in size; but it 
should not be forgotten that they rarely give as much satisfac- 
tion as young plants raised from cuttings. As the owers soon 
drop, they are almost valueless when cut; and even upon the 
plants they remain in perfection for only a comparatively short 
period; but they are speedily replaced by others, and so the 
plants remain attractive. 

: caaititee ee s M. Barker. 


Orchard Experiences.—II. 

HE distance at which our various fruit-trees should stand 
in an orchard is a subject yet worth discussion, notwith- 
standing the voluminous teachings of our books and journals. 
For old-fashioned, slow orcharding, where standards in grass 
are expected to come into profitable bearing in from twelve to 
fifteen years, nothing is better for Apples than the old rule of 
forty feet each way. I would apply the same limit to Pears, 
notwithstanding the upright growth of so many varieties of 
this fruit. The habit of growth is of small importance in the 
premises. An upright habit gives more air and light between 
the trees, but this does not justify closer planting, when we re- 
member that an upright tree may be quite as productive as a 
spreading one. If space is given to ensure sufficient feeding 
ground, the upright-growing tree, equally productive, requires 
as much root-room as those of a spreading growth. In these 
wide-planted, grassy orchards, from which the hay is annually 
removed, and to which only occasional top-dressings are 
given, we can only hope for biennial crops. Tillage and ma- 
nuring is required to make annual producers. Even these 

will not ensure yearly crops with all varieties. 

Under a different system, early-bearing sorts being used, 
quicker and better results may be obtained by much closer 
planting, provided the fertilization and tillage are commen- 
surate. With these early-bearers, planted twenty feet each 
way, much more prompt and profitable results may be had. 
The fruit on young trees, well cared for, is large and hand- 
some, selling at high prices, and a large quantity may be ob- 
tained in the ten or twelve years before it is necessary to thin 
out the orchard. The close setting is a protection to both trees 
and fruit; but an orchardist adopting this method must be 
prompt and resolute in thinning out his trees. When the crop 
reaches about five or six bushels to the tree it is time to re- 
move every alternate row; and in about five years more we 
must take out alternate trees in the remaining rows. We then 
have left our twenty-five standard trees to the acre, and have 
taken off, meantime, enough choice fruit to much more than 
cover every expense. Those who adopt this method some- 
times prefer to have the trees which are to be removed some- 
thing else than Apples—either Plums and Cherries, or dwarf 
Pears. In my latitude I find the early-bearing, short-lived 
Russian summer Apples, especially the Yellow Transparent, 
best. They begin bearing quite freely within two or three 
years, and have seen their best days by the time it is neces- 
sary to remove them. Between the trees, one way, Currants, 
Gooseberries and Black-caps thrive, with no apparent detri- 
ment to the trees. This is a great deal better than the old way, 
especially to those who have reached middle age before be- 
ginning to plant, or to those who need an immediate income 
from the land. For the first five or six years Dwarf Beans and 
Peas, or Strawberries, may be successfully grown in the young 
orchard. Liberal manuring and clean culture are essential. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Seed-growing is now the order of the day, and it is as fas- 
cinating to some of us asit is important. Success or failure 
often turns on very slight and apparently unimportant points, 
and as hints are always in order, I wish to note that in case of 
fine seeds, especially of Begonias, I find that success depends 
much on sowing very thinly. The point of a small knife-blade 
will hold enough seed for the sowing of a pan six inches square, 
and more is worse than waste, for if the soil is covered with 
visible patches of seed it seems to be fatal to their germination. 
From such a quantity of seed, sown thinly, I have known 600 
plants to be pricked off, while in over-seeded pans plants ap- 
pear very sparsely. The culture of Begonias from seed offers 
no difficulties. It is sometimes stated that young seedlings are 
inclined to “go off,” but this must be from badly aired house, 
as under proper treatment there are few less “ miffy” things. 


Doronicum Harper Crewe, besides being a good plant for the 
cool house, as noted by Mr. Thorpe, isa first rate garden plant, 
perfectly hardy, and probably the earliest-flowering hardy her- 
baceous yellow Composite. It is a plant of distinct aspect, and 
the best of the family, about two feet in height, with numerous 
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flowers, as described. The foliage in the open is of the light, 
tender green so grateful in the spring garden. In its habit of 
growth it resembles the Oriental Poppy, the foliage dying 
down after bloom is over, to start again in the fall, a valuable 
trait in a spring-blooming plant, since by planting something 
of later growth near it, one has practically two crops from the 
same space, always a point of importance, and especially so in 
a small garden. J. N. Gerard. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Correspondence. 


’ The Uses and Claims of Forestry Associations. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—There has been for some years past in America a 
marked and constantly increasing interest in, and perception 
of the needs of, forestry, or, to use a broader word, forest- 
reform—. ¢., the adoption of some adequate check on forest- 
destruction and some rational system of forest-preservation. 
The growth of thé forest-retorm idea is shown in the conver- 
sation of the people one meets, in the columns of the news- 
papers, in the existence of your own journal, devoted in part 
to the subject, and also in the formation of a few forestry asso- 
ciations, of whose work, indeed, it is itself partly a result. Yet 
though thousands are aware of the evils we now suffer from 
forest-destruction, and of their necessary continuance and 
increase unless our treatment of forests be radically changed, 
practically nothing is done. The tree-planting in the prairie 
states has been chiefly for shade or wind-breaks, not for tim- 
ber supply, or to protect the sources of streams, which usually 
rise in the hills, where the axe is known, but not the spade. 
In the east some enthusiast may have here and there reclaimed 
a few waste acres by planting, and taught a good object lesson 
thereby ; but of real forest-reform, the systematic retention of 
forests where they are needed, especially on mountain slopes, 
their cutting with a view to future growth, and their protection 
from fire, there has been practically nothing, east or west. In 
New York, the appointment of three gentlemen to protect the 
forestry interests of the state and the sources of the Hudson 
and Mohawk, without pay, would be laughable were it not 
too serious; yet this, and the slight check on fire thus brought 
about, is more than almost any other state has done. Com- 
mon sense bills have been presented, both in Congress and 
state legislatures, but they have never come out of the com- 
mittee rooms alive, and the prospect, except possibly in New 
York, is not much more encouraging now than it was ten 
years ago. 

In short, it must be confessed not only that, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the interest really felt in forest-preservation has 
not resulted in any actual work, but even that a great deal of 
honest and conscientious effort has been wasted. The reason, 
to my mind, is not that there are not enough people who be- 
lieve in forest-reform, but that they are not sufficiently united, 
or, to speak plainly, that only a very tew of them belong to 
forestry associations. That union is strength, and disunion 
weakness, no American needs to be told. Itcannot be claimed 
that the forest-reformers have hitherto shown any of the fruits 
of strength, and that they are not united the small member- 
ship of the American Forestry Association and the few state 
and county societies clearly proves. The Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion, founded in 1886, heads the list with 650 members; but can 
one imagine that there are but 650 people out of the 4,000,000 
inhabitants of that state who care for forest-reform, and can 
afford a dollar a year toward obtaining it? The smaller num- 
bers of the American Forestry Association may be due to its 
origin as primarily a congress of delegates from state socie- 
ties, not an association of individuals, but, owing to the lack 
of delegating bodies, its strength is chiefly derived from its 
own members. If the associations, the only visible bonds of 
union between believers in forest-reform all over the country, 
are few and small, is it not due to this that, in spite of the 
warnings both of intelligent men, and of drought, and flood, 
and land-slide, warnings whose truth is widely realized, forest 
destruction continues unchecked in America ? oss 

Forestry associations, especially if able (as none of them yet 
are, I believe) to employ paid officers or agents, can do a far 
greater work than the aggregate of their members individu- 
ally. They can collect and diffuse information, instruct, en- 
courage, develop public opinion, secure and enforce legisla- 
tion, and work in many ways for which individuals lack time, 
money, opportunity or popular support. Owing to lack of 
means their work hitherto has been small, but not wholly 
profitless, and not a tenth of it would have been done without 
them. Besides, they give individual effort a scope and stim- 
ulus as nothing else does. A man deeply interested in forestry 
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is far more likely to speak and write about it, to get up meet- 
ings for it, to seek to have it taught, to urge legislation for it, 
to have it tried on his own land or that of his hunting and fish- 
ing-club, if he belong to an association, and feel it a duty to 
his associates to spread the gospel in every way he can, than 
if he do not; and those who can do the least individually can, 
by their subscriptions, greatly increase the opportunities and 
. effectiveness of the workers. 

Two very useful classes of people have as yet held aloof in 
large numbers from the forestry associations—viz., those who 
know something about forestry and those who do not. The 
latter, as the majority in the community, must largely consti- 
tute any forestry association which hopes to wield the power- 
ful influence of numbers in this democratic land. They are 
ten times as likely to learn something about forestry inside an 
association as out of it, and their sinews of war are as good as 
those of the greatest scientists. To scientists, however, a suc- 
cessful association must always look for inspiration and guid- 
ance. The principal officers ought certainly to be men of 
reputation, especially in forestry and botanical science. How 
else can a forestry association attract outsiders, and show them 
that it exists for real work, to be done by real workers, and not 
to amuse a few amateurs? What influence upon public opin- 
ion and public men can an association exert when many of 
those best fitted for its peculiar work stand aloof? It should 
not be forgotten that the American Forestry Association is the 
child of Hough and Warder, and their successors in the work 
of investigation and instruction should succeed them also as 
the natural guardians of this and kindred bodies. Of course, 
every such society includes some scientific men, but not 
enough of them. If they think these associations too ama- 
teurish, let them personally add the leaven of practical 
science. 

It may be urged that existing agricultural and horticultural 
societies can do the work. If they are willing to undertake it, 
well and good; but they usually exist chiefly for the instruction 
of their own members, whereas forest-reform, for many years 
to come, can only be achieved by enlightening the people and 
developing public opinion. 

To conclude, I do not see how real forest-reform can ever 
be secured in this country except by the work of associations 
organized for that purpose. The effectiveness of this work 
must depend on the numbers, the liberality and the intelli- 
gence of the members. On all men and women who believe 
in forest-reform such a society has a claim, whether they can 
give but a little money and a good word, or the talents and the 
knowledge which have been entrusted to their keeping, not 
alone for their own profit and fame, but forthe benefit of their 


fellow-men. Charles C. Binney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cor. Sec. American Forestry Association. 


A Gardener's Problem. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—On page 42 of your issue tor January 22d, your corre- 
spondent, Mr. William Watson, illustrates his views by some 
statements which seem to need correction. He mentions 
Nepenthes Rajah, a plant introduced alive to Chelsea by Mr. 
Peter Veitch and myself in 1878—that is, about twelve 
years ago, instead of six years, as stated by Mr. Watson, 
who may, however, have been misled by the date when 
the plants were distributed. This inaccuracy is a trifling 
matter; but one of more consequence occurs in the foot-note, 
where itis stated that ZV. vz//osa thrives “ only inthe hottest and 
moistest stove,” when the fact is that this plant has never yet 
been brought alive to European gardens. No doubt Mr. Wat- 
son, when writing, had 4. Veztchii in his mind, a plant totally 
different and distinct from WV. vi/losa, although formerly 
grown in error of its true name as JV. villosa in English 
gardens. 

My friend Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin, was better intormedas to 
the native climate and surroundings of these Pitcher plants than 
Mr. Watson has inferred. When I presented the plant of Ve- 
penthes Rajah to Mr. Moore I also told him of the native con- 
ditions, and it is a proofof his intelligence and skill that he has 
so far cultivated this plant when scores of other good plant- 
growers have failed. These native climatic conditions are so 
peculiar that I may here state them in a brief way. The four 
most interesting Nepenthes found wild.on Kina Balu are J. 
Lowiti, N. Edwardsiana, N. Rajah and N. villosa(vera). They 
are found on the southern spur in the order named, commenc- 
ing with WV. Low#7z, at 5,000 feet, and ending with V. Rajah and 
NV. villosa, at 9,000 to 10,000 feet. This enormous mountain 
range is about sixty miles from the sea-coast, and the interven- 
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ing country consists of low ranges of coast-hills and rich allu- 
vial plains and marshes. The topmost peak above the great 
southern spur is 13,700 feet high. It naturally follows that this 
mountain affords an enormous range of climate and tempera- 
ture. The thermometer descends to freezing point at the top, 
and there is sleet, but no snow has been seen. The day 
temperature of the sea-coast and plains is generally from 
eighty to ninety degrees in the shade, and perhaps ten de- 
grees lower only on the coldest nights. The great granite 
peaks of this mountain, even at the distance stated, are cold 
enough and massive enough to attract a current of hot, 
moisture-laden air from the sea, and this current sets in every 
day about four or five o’clock. The diagram here given will 
illustrate what occurs better than words. 
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Diagram showing hot and cold air currents on the sides of the mountain in 
é eae 
Borneo, meeting and condensing at the Nepenthes zone. 


Every night in the year there is a deluge of rain in what I 
have called the Nepenthes zone of this mountain, that is, from 
5,000 to 10,000 feet in altitude, and even if not raining in the 
day-time there is a constant state of what has been called 
“Scotch mist,” or air-clouds condensing into small rain, which 
wets one to the skin most thoroughly in halfan hour. All the 
time I was up this mountain (I was there on two occasions in 
what below were the wet and dry seasons), I never had a dry 
thread to my back except at night in the cave with a great 
bonfire blazing outside. The native guides from the last 
village on the road, Kiau (altitude 3,000 feet), found the wet 
and cold (forty-nine to fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit) on 
this mountain too much for them, and they became quite 
paralyzed and finally left for their homes rather than endure 
the chilly dampness of this Pitcher-plant paradise. At 9,000 to 
10,000 feet altitude the trees are low and scrubby, and covered 
with long moss, filmy ferns (here I saw the trees draped with 
the rare Zrichomanes pluma, only seen alive previously by the 
veteran plant hunter, Tom Lobb), and Lichens or Usnea, and 
creeping, monkey fashion, amongst this vegetation, was only 
another name for a perpetual shower-bath from the branches 
overhead. ‘ 

From what I have said, I think that my friend Mr. Watson 
will perceive that when Mr. Moore transferred (Vepenthes 
Rajah from a hot and.dry temperature to a comparatively cool 
and moist one, he approached the natural conditions under 
which this noble plant was found growing by me, and hence, 
no doubt, his superior measure of success. All these upland 
or mountain Nepenthes are more or less difficult of culture, 
and extremely difficult to import, owing to the heat of the 
plains and the sea voyage. On the other hand, the species 
found in marshy forests at or near sea level are comparatively 
easy, requiring heat and moisture only, with a moderate 
amount of shade. One Nepenthes, viz., the well known AV. 
Rafflesiana, is the first weed to appear after forest or jungle 
ires in Bor and Labuan. 
fires in Borneo and Labuan POW. Bap ie 


3otanical Gardens, Trinity College, Dublin. 


The Waverly Oaks. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—Your recent editorial on the Waverly Oaks, with its 
plea for the preservation of the charming scene in which they 
stand, prompts me to Jay before you an imperfect outline of a 
scheme by which not the scene at Waverly only, but others of 
the finest bits of natural scenery near Boston, might perhaps 
be saved to delight many future generations. 

But first a few words on another pressing problem. It is 
everywhere agreed that a great and growing population, such 
as now inhabits Boston and her wide-spreading suburbs, 
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should, for its own best health, provide itself with all possible 
open spaces in the form of public squares and play-grounds. 
Boston (including now the various municipalities which sur- 
round her) is far behindhand in this matter. Large areas out- 
side of the old city are wholly unprovided with public open 
spaces ; and while the various municipalities which compose 
this larger Boston continue to be fearful of spending money 
for the enjoyment of their neighbors, there can be little hope 
for much improvement. The difficulty arising from the con- 
flicting interests and desires of these many towns and cities 
delayed the construction of a proper sewerage system for the 
suburbs, until the danger and the scandal which the lack 
of such a system caused fairly compelled the state to create a 
Metropolitan Drainage Commission, with power to plan and 
to build a complete main drainage and to assess the cost 
thereof upon the towns and cities benefited. It looks now as 
if the acquisition of a suitable number of well distributed open 
spaces must wait for the appointment of a similar commission, 
Meanwhile the available open ground is being rapidly occu- 
pied; and Boston, like New York, may yet be compelled to 
tear down whole blocks of buildings to provide herself with 
the needed oases of light and air. 

But a crowded population thirsts, occasionally at least, for 
the sight of something very different from the public garden, 
square or ball-field. The railroads and the new electric street 
railways, which radiate from the Hub, carry many thousands 
every pleasant Sunday through the suburbs to-the real coun- 
try ; and hundreds out of these thousands make the journey for 
the sake of the refreshment which an occasional hour or two 
spent in the country brings to them. Within ten miles of the 
State House there still remain several bits of scenery which 
possess uncommon beauty and more than usual refreshing 
power. Moreover, each of these scenes is, in its way, char- 
acteristic of the primitive wilderness of New England, of 
which, indeed, they are surviving fragments. At Waverly is 
a steep moraine set with a group of mighty Oaks. At the 
Upper Falls of Charles River the stream flows darkly between 
rocky and broken banks from which hang ranks upon ranks 
of graceful Hemlocks. These two remarkable scenes have 
been described in GARDEN AND FOREST; and I shall name no 
others, though several are well known to all lovers of nature 
near Boston. One is the solemn interior of a wood of tall 
White Pines—the tree the forefathers blazoned on their flag. 
Another is a Pine grove on a group of knolls in the bend of a 
small river, where it first meets the tide and the salt marshes. 
Still another is a hill-side strewn with great boulders, and com- 
manding, by a bowl-shaped hollow of the hills, a distant view 
of the ocean and its far horizon. At present all these beautiful 
scenes, excepting such as are included in the Franklin Parl 
and the adjacent Arnold Arboretum, are in private hands; and 
many of them are in daily danger of utter destruction—some 
of the finest spots have been destroyed within the ten last years. 
Most of them lie outside the municipality of Boston proper. 
They are scattered in different townships or along the border- 
lines, and only an authority which can disregard township 
limits can properly select and establish the needed reserva- 
tions. 

The end to be held in view in securing reservations of this 
class is wholly different from that which should guide the State 
Commission already suggested, and the writer believes this 
different end might better be attained by an incorporated asso- 
ciation, composed of citizens of all the Boston towns, and em- 
powered by the state to hold small and well distributed parcels 
of land free of taxes, just as the public library holds books 
and the art museum pictures—for the use and enjoyment of 
the public. Ifan association of this sort were once established, 
generous men and women would be ready to buy and give 
into its keeping some of these fine and strongly characterized 
works of nature; just as others buy and give to a museum 
fine works of art. Indeed, the association might even 
become embarrassed, as so many museums are, by 
offerings which might not commend themselves to its 
directors. 

Lovely natural scenery supplies an education in the love of 
beauty, and a means of human enjoyment at least as valuable 
as that afforded by pictures and casts; and if, as we are taught, 
feeling for artistic beauty has its roots in feeling for natural 
beauty, opportunities of beholding natural beauty will cer- 
tainly be needed and prized by the successive generations 
which are to throng the area within ten miles of the State House. 
As Boston’s lovers of art united to found the Art Museum, so her 
lovers of nature should now rally to preserve for themselves 
and all the people as many as possible of these scenes of natural 
beauty which, by great good fortune, still exist near their doors. 
Charles Eliot. 
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Orchids in Brooklyn. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: , 


Sir.—It would be difficult to find better specimens of Phalze 
nopsis than those in the collection of Mr. Frederick Scholes, of 
Brooklyn, and at this season of the year, when great numbers 
of them are in bloom, they are specially attractive. There were 
more than 2,000 fully expanded flowers on February 20th and 
the spectacle was one not easily forgotten. Among the plants 
I noted some good examples of P. Schilleriana, literally 
covered with its beautiful mauve colored blossoms, one speci- 
men having eight spikes, which were short, well branched 
and carried over 300 flowers. To this variety the owner has 
given the appropriate name of P. Schilleriana compacta. It 
has three strong growths, and eighteen broad, leathery leaves, 
which measure from ten to fourteen inches in length. Another 
specimen of an admirable variety was carrying 200 flowers, 
while a dozen others were also equally well flowered. A fine 
specimen was a plant of P. grandiflora, with three growths 
and thirteen leaves, which had three strong spiles, well 
covered with large white blossoms. /. amabdvilis was well 
represented by specimens with strong stems freely branched 
and covered with flowers. One plant with eight very large 
leaves hada spike three feet long. The white and purple- 
spotted flowers of P. Stuartiana were very attractive, and 
one plant had produced a panicle carrying sixty flowers. P. 
Sandertana, which much resembles a rose colored P. ama- 
bilis, was represented by several very dark varieties. The 
plants occupy wire baskets, and are suspended some two 
feet from the glass, and are grown moderately warm. On the 
stages few Orchids were seen, the space being occupied by 
Palms, Ferns, Eucharis, etc.,which aresyringed daily, furnish- 
ing an atmosphere which the plants above appear to thoroughly 
enjoy. In the same structure several plants of Cattleya 
Lawrenceana were in bloom, as well as of C. intermedia, C. 
Speciosissima and Dendrobium Ainsworthit. Several plants of 
the scarce Odontoglossum Humeanum were in the house set 
apart for cool Orchids, together with the pretty yellow and 
brown spotted Onctdium micropogon, and the orange-scarlet 


flowered Lelia harpophylla. A. Dimmock. 
Summit, N. J. 


Periodical Literature. 


The most interesting paper in the December number of 
the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information for horti- 
cultural readers is an account of the tropical and sub-tropical 
plants growing in the gardens of the Riviera, from the pen 
of our London correspondent, Mr. W. Watson, who was 
sent last autumn by the authorities at Kew to examine the 
garden vegetation in southern France, for the purpose, 
primarily, of determining whether many plants now grown 
in England, in stoves and other warm houses, might not 
be treated more successfully in a more temperate atmos- 
phere. Mr. Watson’s report contains most valuable infor- 
mation for the gardeners of southern California, where the 
climate is not unlike that of Provence and of the southern 
Atlantic states, and nothing but its length prevents us from 
reproducing it entirely. Our quotations, however, miust be 
confined largely to Mr. Watson’s remarks about Bamboos, 
plants which American .gardeners know very little about yet, 
but which are beginning to attract considerable attention both 
in California and in Florida and Georgia. ‘After the Palms,” 
he says, ‘‘the most tropical feature in the gardening of the 
Riviera is the Bamboos, which are largely used in the compo- 
sition of the best gardens, both public and private. Toa 
northern gardener the elegance and grandeur of some of these 
Bamboos constitute some of the chief charms of the Riviera. 
Some of the specimens are very large, as for instance one of 
LB. vulgaris, in Baron Vigier’s garden at Nice, which measures 
forty feet through in every direction, and is thirty-five feet 
high. It contains hundreds of stems or canes, each three 
inches in diameter, and straight and smooth as a gun-barrel. 
It is planted on one side of the lawn near the house. As 
fences, screens and boundary lines the Bamboos are fre- 
quently used, and nothing could be better, as they are quicl 
growers and evergreen. All the kinds noted were in splen- 
did health, and from the manner in which they had taken pos- 
session of the ground, it was evident that their requirements 
are abundantly satisfied. The finest and healthiest examples 
are in wet ground, often on the edge of water. Most of them 
are heavily manured annually. : 

“In England we have not hitherto made the most of this 
beautiful family of plants, many of which may be grown out- 
of-doors successfully in all the milder parts of the country, 
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whilst in large conservatories, where they would get protec- 
tion from cold in winter, a still greater number would be found 
to thrive. That they are much superior to many of the plants 
at present used for such positions must be evident to any one 
acquainted with the extraordinary elegance and grace ofa 
well-grown Bamboo. 

«The ew collection comprises over fifty named sorts, a few 
of which are tropical, whilst the bull of them are either quite 
hardy or require only the temperate conditions supplied by 
the winter-garden. 

“The names of Bamboos are as confusing as are those of 
garden Palms. In one asin the other itis only very rarely 
that the plants flower under cultivation, so that many of the 
names, which are given by nurserymen, can only be problem- 
atical. For garden purposes this would not be of much con- 
sequence, the difficulty arising only when growers do not 
agree as to what names the plants shall bear. 

“Now that so many kinds of Bamboos are in cultivation 
under favored conditions on the Riviera, it would be worth 
while to watch them, and as they flower, get them properly 
determined. 

“Jt is generally supposed that nearly every member of the 
Bamboo order perishes immediately after flowering. There 
are many recorded instances of this having occurred. But 
with regard to a considerable number of the species the exact 
flowering age has not been ascertained. Some are said to 
erow forty years before flowering. Another remarkable fact 
is that all the plants of one generation flower at the same 
time, no matter how different may be the conditions in which 
they happen to be placed. I was told thatall the plants of 
Thamnocalamus Fulconert (Bambusa gracilis) of the Riviera 
flowered and died last year. Numerous seedlings have since 
sprung up about the old stools, but the latter certainly all per- 
ished. This proved to be the case witha plant of Arundz- 
narta falcata, which flowered at Kew in 1886. 

“The following are the kinds noted. The names in brackets 
are what I consider to be the correct names, according to 
Munro, etc. 

“B. aurea.-A Japanese species, now well known in 
gardens. It was in cultivation at Kew in 1866, and is here 
still. Itis one of the most elegant of the hardy Bamboos. 
In the gardens of the Acclimatization Society, at Hyéres, 
there is a magnificent specimen with stems twenty-five feet 
high, and not more than one and a half inches in diameter. 
The nodes are prominent, and less than four inches apart on 
the lower part of the stem. When ripe the stems are of a rich 
greenish yellow color. The leaves are small, with a distinct 
petiole. 

“B. gigantea (Dendrocalamus gigantews)—The largest of all 
the Bamboos. The specimen in the Palm House, at Kew, pro- 
duces stems forty feet long and twelve inches in circumfer- 
ence, but wild plants have stems as much as twenty-six inches 
round. In the garden at Villa Valetta, Cannes, there is a very 


_fine mass, with stems thirty feet high and four inches in 


diameter. It is a native of India. 

“B. gracilis (Thamnocalamus falconert).—A slender and 
somewhat fragile stemmed plant from the Himalayas. Itisnot 
uncommon in gardens, asit makes an elegant pot plant. It was 
plentiful on the Riviera till last year, when all the plants flow- 
ered. There is a plant at Hyéres called 4. gracilis rustica, in 
which the leaves are narrow, with incurved margins. 

“B. Mazelit, Hort.—Fine masses at HyéresandatCannes. The 
stems are twenty-five feet high, bright yellow when mature, 
the nodes prominent and close together at the base, the 
branches loose, and the leaves short and twisted on the 
petiole. It looked suspiciously like B. aurea. 

“B. Metake (Arundinaria Faponica).—Much used on the 
Riviera, where it is as ornamental as it usually is in England. 
Itis always strongest when grown near water, although it 
grows well in an ordinary border. At Kew there is a speci- 
men twelve feet high. According to Munro it is known as 2B. 
mutis in the gardens of Paris. 

“B. mitis.—A magnificent specimen on the lawn at Villa Val- 
etta, the stems thirty feet high and three inches in diameter at 
the base, becoming shining yellow with age. The nodes are 
prominent and about nine inches apart, the leaves short and 
not dense. There isa small plant of it at Kew, obtained last 


year from Lavallée’s collection. It is said to be from Cochin > 


China. 

“B. (Phyllostachys) nigra.—A clump of this, twenty yards 
through and rising to a height of thirty feet, in the gar- 
den of Baron Vigier at Nice, was one of the most striking ob- 
jects seen on the Riviera, thousands of naked, shining, black- 
ish purple stems rising from the lawn and losing themselves 
in the mass of green foliage above. This species is quite 
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hardy in England, but it does not grow to its full height ex- 
cept when ina very sheltered situation or under glass, as at 
Chatsworth, where in the large conservatory it is exceedingly 
handsome. 

“B, quadrangularis, a very interesting species from China, 
with stems fifteen feet high by one inch in diameter, and dis- 
tinctly quadrangular; the nodes are armed with decurved 
teeth-like spines. These dimensions are of a clump six feet 
through on one of the lawns at Villa Valetta. There are plants 
at Kew, both outside and in the temperate house. It isa 
handsome and distinct Bamboo. For an account of it see an 
article in Vature, vol. xxxii. (1885), p. 391. 

“B. Quillot.—t cannot find any information with regard to 
this plant. Carriére described a Bamboo in the Revue Horti- 
cole, under the name of 2. Diguilioi, but Munro appears to 
have referred this to Phyllostachys puberula, included by him 
under P. migra. The plant known under the above name is 
represented at Hyéres by a large clump with stems twenty-five 
feet high, one and a half inches in diameter, bright yellow, 
with a faint tendency to become quadrangular. We have a 
plant of itat Kew. It isa most elegant Bamboo. 

“B. scriptoria, Hort. (B. wana).—I believe that B. &criptoria 
of the Riviera gardens is merely a form of the well known 
Chinese B. nana. It has the same dense habit, thin green 
canes, and small leaves with the under side glaucous, which 
characterize &. wana. In some of the specimens seen the 
stems were nine feet high. A variegated form called 2. scrip- 
Zionts is the same as is grown at Kewas &. nana variegata., 

“B. Simoni, a beautiful Bamboo, and perfectly hardy in Eng- 
land, as is shown by the fine example in the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, and by the plants at Kew. It is also very 
handsome at Hyéres, where the canes are fifteen feet high, 
quite smooth and cylindrical, less than an inch in diameter 
and colored deep olive green. This plant is worth the atten- 
tion of English horticulturists on account of its elegance and 
hardiness, and its evergreen character. 

“B. sulphurea.—Apparently a garden name for a very hand- 
some Bamboo, with stems eighteen feet high, one and a half 
inches in diameter, the nodes nine inches apart, and the 
internodes deeply furrowed on one side. When mature the 
stems are rich orange-yellow in color. There isa fine mass 
of it at Villa Valetta. It is also in the Kew collection. 

“B. verticillata.—This is probably the ‘Male Bamboo’ (Den- 
adrocalamus strictus), a cominon Indian species, the stems of 
which, according to Munro, are universally used as lance- 
staves. The specimens seen were large clumps, the stems 
twenty feet high, one inch in diameter, the nodes at the base 
a foot apart, the upper ones bearing each a crowded cluster of 
short leafy branches. When old, the stem is bright yellow, It 
is a well marked, handsome Bamboo. 

“B. violescens.—A beautiful Chinese Bamboo which was intro- 
duced to the Jardin d’Acclimatation in 1870, in the branch of 
which at Hyéres a fine clump was noted. The stems are ten 
feet high, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, much branched 
toward the top, the internodes somewhat flattened on one 
side, and striped with violet on a greenish yellow ground. 
The leaves are glaucous on the under side. Young plants of 
it are in the Kew collection. 

“B. viridi-glaucescens, Hort.—One of the handsomest of cul- 
tivated Bamboos. It is quite hardy in England, and in France 
it is one of the commonest. It grows very rapidly, has hand- 
some foliage, transplants easily, and is a first-rate pot plant. It 
is frequently used in France for the embellishmentof entrance 
halls, and is very effective. The stems of the Riviera plants 
were over twenty feet high, very slender, the nodes about a 
foot apart, dark green when young, bright yellow when 
mature, 

“B. vulgaris (b. Thourstt)—Some astonishingly large, 
healthy specimens of this well known species were met with. 
Apparently it does not require tropical treatment such as it 
usually gets. At Hyéres, Cannes and Nice it is especially 
fine, in the last named place measuring forty feet through 
and the canes thirty-five feet high. The plant in the Palm 
house at Kew must be thirty years old; it has not yet 
flowered.” 

Palms are the most prominent feature in many of the towns 
of the Riviera, and the chief beauty of many gardens is pro- 
duced by groups or single specimens of Palms of various 
kinds. At Hyéres the common Date Palm is used as a street 
tree, and at Bordighera this Palm is extensively cultivated for 
the sake of its leaves, which are used for the decoration of 
churches and are sent as far away as to Paris. No less than 
sixteen genera of Palms are represented in these gardens. 
Mr. Watson describes the Washingtonia, the Desert Palm of 
California, as ‘‘one of the glories of the Riviera,’ and 
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reference to this plant is made again in his letter on page 
112 of this issue. 

Next to the Washingtonia, Phenix Canariensis seems to be 
the most satisfactory Palm in the gardens of the Riviera, where 
it grows very rapidly and soon forms a magnificent head. 
Agaves, Furcraeas, Beaucarneas, and other so-called succu- 
lent plants flourish in these gardens, where Yuccas are seen in 
ereater variety and beauty probably than anywhere else. 
There is a specimen of Vuceca filifera (see GARDEN AND FOr- 
EST, i. 78.) in the gardens of the Villa Valetta with a stem three 
feet in diameteratthe base, and several other species or varie- 
ties are represented by large individuals. 


Notes. 

Théodore Fraebel, the founder and head of the well known 
nursery establishment of Froebel & Cie., of Zurich, retires 
from active business, and is succeeded by his son and partner, 
Otto Froebel, in whose name the business will now be 
conducted. 


Aralia Sieboldii variegata is attracting attention as a hand- 
some and serviceable plant for house decoration, its tough 
leaves being well adapted to such use. The variegation 
appears, however, to be somewhat fickle, and possibly may 
be much improved by proper selection. 


Experiments in Olive culture, made by the University of 
California, are of great value to all growers in that region. 
Twelve imported varieties have been grown at the agricultural 
stations, and the result shows that between the Mission and 
Picholine, varieties mostly grown in California, the Mission is 
far superior in amount of meat and yield of oil. 

The hybrid perpetual Rose, Ulrich Brunner, has been forced 
quite early in the season in a number of the large Rose estab- 
lishments, and has proved the finest bright red Rose for this 
purpose. It is of large size and particularly lively in color. 
As an offset to this, however, it is claimed by some growers 
that this Rose is hardly productive enough to become a very 
profitable variety for forcing. 

Another reminder of the prevailing mildness of the present 
season was seen at the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society in the form of flowers of the Cape Pond 
Weed (Agonogeton distachyon) from out-doors. The exhibit 
in which this was seen was from the garden of a lady living 
near Philadelphia, and included cut blooms of about a dozen 
other species of flowering plants, most of which looked 
strangely out of season in February. 


Dr. Harris states that the seeds of imported Watermelons do 
not change in form, size or color by being grown here, as 
those of the Cantaloupe do, except under hybridization. The 
number that is produced by one fruit is occasionally very large, 
as high as 1,160 perfect seeds, of a weight of five ounces, having 
been taken from a melon of forty-nine pounds. Such pro- 
ductiveness is rare, as the number rarely exceeds 600; that of 
the Calabash reaching the same, the Cantaloupe 500 or more, 
and the Cucumber 450. 


At the February meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, held in Philadelphia, an attempt was made to test the 
relative popularity of the hybrid perpetual Roses, Madame 
Gabriel Luizet and Mrs. John Laing; the choice was made by 
ballot, and resulted in a majority of twenty-seven votes in 
favor of Madame Gabriel Luizet in a total vote of about ninety. 
A similar contest between La France and the Duchess of 
Albany resulted in a majority for the first-named. It would 
seem that these two varieties (Madame Gabriel Luizet and La 
France) are securely fixed in the affections of the Philadelphia 
horticulturists, and may not easily be displaced by the newer 
varieties, even though these are Roses of the very first rank. 


Orange culture at Jaffa, according to Consul Gilman, 
has become an industry of great value. Of the 9,000 acres of 
cultivable land pertaining to the community, 3,000 acres are 
covered by Orange groves and gardens; and these are all 
under irrigation. Among the other fruits produced are the 
lemon, lime, citron, date, peach, apricot, grape, fig, pome- 
granate, plum and melon, as well as the olive. All the ordi- 
nary garden vegetables are also grown here of good quality 
and in abundance. 
increased attention and care; extensive vineyards are being 
planted; andas here the Vine is free from the diseases and insect 
pests of other countries, and the soil and climate are pecu- 
liarly adapted to it, this should be one of the most flourishing 
wine-producing countries in the world. The Olive does best 


in the hill country, and generously responds with abundant. 


crops to the slightest care. 
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Dr. C. C. Parry died at his home in Davenport, Iowa, on the 
20th of last month, from pneumonia, which followed an attack 
of influenza, contracted in the east. He paid a long visit to 
botanical friends in the autumn and early winter, and while 
here was busy investigating various matters connected with 
the California flora. He was then in perfect health apparently, 
active and alert in mind and body, and full of plans for new 
work, He was enthusiastic in discussing new expeditions 
in the far west, and full of reminiscences of travel and adven- 
ture. Though sixty-six years of age, we little thought then 
that our friend’s wanderings were so near an end. 

Charles C. Parry was born in Admington, England, on 
August 28th, 1823. His family emigrated to America nine 
years later, and settled on a farm in Washington County, New 
York. Dr. Parry was educated at Union College, and then 
studied medicine. He was interested, however, in botany 
even at this period of his life, and although he practiced his 
profession for a short time in Davenport, where his 
family removed in 1846, he soon abandoned it for the more 
congenial pursuit of natural history. He had devoted much 
attention to collecting the plants of New York before he moved 
to Iowa, and these studies secured for him the acquaintance 
of Dr. John Torrey and Dr. Asa Gray. Their acquaintance 
confirmed his taste for botanical exploration and exerted a 
powerful influence upon the remainder of his life. 

Dr. Parry’s real work as an explorer began in 1849, when he 
was attached to David Dale Owen’s survey of Wisconsin, and 
made a collection of plants in the valleys of the St. Croix and 
St. Peter Rivers. The next year he joined the botanical staff 
of the Mexican Boundary Survey, and crossed the California 
desert from San Diego to the mouth of the Gila River. This 
journey and the subsequent ones which he made as a mem- 
ber of the survey, and which extended through two or three 
years and carried him overland from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico, were rich in botanical discoveries of the most 
interesting character. These are found recorded in the 
‘“Report of the Mexican Boundary Survey,” published in 1852. 
Persons who cross these deserts now in Pullman palace cars 
can form a very slight idea of the sufferings and hardships of 
these early explorers, who passed months in traveling dis- 
tances now covered in as many days. 

Dr. Parry’s next conspicuous service to American botany was 
performed in 1861, when he began his examination of the 
flora of the central Rocky Mountains. This work, undertaken 
mainly at his own expense, occupied him several years. The 
Colorado mountains were at that time a fresh field, practically, 
their flora being known only by the scant material brought 
back many years before by the naturalist of Major Long’s ex- 
pedition, and Dr. Parry was able to reap a rich harvest from 


- the plants which extend to the summits of the alpine peaks, 


which he was the first botanist to reach. He made, too, at 
this time, valuable meteorological and topographical observa- 
tions, afterward elaborated by Dr. Engelmann. Dr. Parry was 
appointed in 1869 as Botanist of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, and occupied this position for two years. He 
was, however, an explorer by temperament and by habit, and 
he had little liking for the restraints of an office position. 
This taste for travel he was able to gratify for the last twenty 
years, during which he was more or less continuously in the 
field, either in Nevada and Utah, where he made many dis- 
coveries, or in Mexico and California, where much of the last 
part of his life was passed. He always kept his home, how- 
ever, at Davenport, in whose Academy of Natural Sciences he 
was deeply interested. This he made, several years ago, the 
depository of his herbarium, which was, of course, exceed- 
ingly rich in western plants, and which, besides his own col- 
lections, contained those of many correspondents. 

Dr. Parry discovered hundreds of new plants afterward de- 
scribed by Dr. Gray and by Dr. Engelmann, and his name is 
so firmly fixed in this way in the history.of American botany 
that, although he published very little, it will be remembered 
as long as the plants of western America continue to interest 
the students of botany. Horticulturists will not forget that it 
was Dr. Parry who discovered Picea pungens, the beautiful 
Blue Spruce of our gardens; Pinus Engelmanni, Pinus Tor- 
reyana, Pinus Parryana and Pinus aristata,; nor that it was 
through his zeal and enterprise that many plants now familiar 
to us were first cultivated. With Dr. Parry there passes away 
the last, with a single exception, of the remarkable group of 
men who became prominent as botanical explorers soon after 
the great addition to the territory of the United States which 
followed the close of the Mexican War, and who, fired by the 
enthusiasm of Asa Gray, opened to the world under his guid- 
ance the botanical treasures of the western and south-western 
parts of this country. 
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Legislation for the Adirondacks. 


HERE are several bills relating to the Adirondacks 
now before the Legislature at Albany, which propose 
radical changes in the character of the forest reserve and 
its administration. The recommendation of the Governor 
that a Commission of five men be empowered to fix the 
bounderies of a ‘‘state park” consisting of from 2,500 to 
5,000 square miles, seems to meet with little favor, anda bill 
presented by the Speaker of the House, and embodying in 
the main the Governor's plan, has been practically with- 
drawn. Another bill, authorizing the establishment of 
such a reservation under the direction of certain citizens 
named in the bill, has been presented in the Assembly, but 
it will probably fail. 

At this time it seems probable that Senator Sloan’s report 
on the Governor's plan, which has already passed the Sen- 
ate, will be concurred in by the House. This resolution 
empowers the present Adirondack Commission to con- 
sider the project of a so-called park to include the lands 


_ about the head-waters of the main streams which take their 


rise in the wilderness, and report on its size, location 
and probable cost. It is evident that there is no salvation 
for the woods unless the state acquires absolute title to 
them, and preparation for such purchase should be made 
without delay, but it should be remembered that owner- 
ship by the state in fee simple is not of itself a guarantee 
that the wilderness will be safe. One of the proposed park 
bills, for example, contemplates the leasing of its lands by 
the state in lots of twenty-five acres, and this provision 
would mean absolute ruin to the forest. 

No legislation will be satisfactory unless it is based on 
the principle that the first and only sufficient reason why 
the state should hold a great tract of land within its borders 
is that it is essential that this particular region should re- 
main forest-covered always so that the flow of the great 
water-ways of the state need not be impaired. The ruin 
of the Adirondack forests means the ruin of our rivers, and 
it is impossible to secure the preservation of the forests 
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for all time unless they are controlled by the state working 
under a permanent policy. All other questions regarding 
the North Woods are unimportant in comparison with that 
relating to the water supply. It is very well to have a 
sanitarium, and it is proper that people should be able to 
enjoy the refreshing contact with wild nature; but, after 
all, these are secondary considerations. 

Again, if the forest is to remain and reproduce itself for 
all time, the fewer people who live within its borders, be- 
sides its custodians, the better. If the state acquires a 
large area it will be necessary, of course, to establish, at 
convenient points, public houses for the protection and 
entertainment of visitors. But this is a different thing 
from leasing the state land to individuals. If one man is 
entitled to a good site on a lake-shore for a fancy camp 
or a summer villa, the privilege cannot be denied to his 
neighbor without injustice. No matter how wild and 
picturesque these people intend their summer homes to 
be. Each one clears a little and burns a little more, and 
the forest, as a forest, is doomed. It is only necessary to 
examine the neighborhood of Paul Smith’s to learn what 
settlement in the forest can accomplish in a very short 
time. 

The two immediate dangers which threaten the North 
Woods are (1) the extension of railroads into the wilder- 
ness, for a railroad through a forest means its extermina- 
tion ; and (2) the legalized use of the woods as the sum- 
mer homes of wealthy men. Any enactment which does 
not recognize and guard against these dangers will fail 
to accomplish its highest purpose. 


The hard pine of the south, although the supply has 
generally been regarded as practically inexhaustible, as 
the supply of white pine was considered inexhaustible a 
few years ago, seems to be in danger of exhaustion much 
more rapidly than was supposed possible ten years 
ago. The demand for lumber of this description is in- 
creasing all over the world, and more and more of our 
hard pine is sent every year to Europe, South America and 
Australia, while the home consumption is doubling every 
few years. The saw-mills of the Southern Pine-belt are 
now kept running to their utmost capacity, and new mills 
are projected in all directions. The amount of this lumber 
exported last year from the United States exceeded the 
amount exported during the previous year by about forty 
per cent., while Great Britain took an excess of more than fifty 
per cent. over her importations of the previous year. It is 
believed that the output of the hard pine mills will be this 
year much greater than it was last, and that prices are to 
be considerably higher. 

There is still a very large amount of this timber left 
standing in the Pine forests which extend along the coast 
from North Carolina to Texas ; and there are still regions 
in which the sound of the axe is still practically un- 
known. The southern pine forests, however, are en- 
croached on more seriously every year by the manufac- 
turers of turpentine, who destroy a vast amount of 
timber with very little profit to themselves. But the 
real danger in the situation is that these forests of 
Pine are nowheres reproducing themselves. It is the 
custom, dating from before the time of the coming of 
Europeans to America, to burn over every spring the 
whole territory covered by these forests for the purpose of 
improving the scanty pasturage which is found among the 
trees, and this burning, renewed year after year, has 
destroyed all seedling trees, and so changed and deteri- 
orated the character of the soil that it cannot produce again 
timber of commercial value. The situation is briefly this: 
The consumption of hard pine is increasing in a remarkable 
and unexampled manner. Reproduction is at a standstill. 
It can only be a matter of time, therefore, when the com- 
mercial importance of the Pine-forests of the south, which 
once contained, and perhaps still contain, the greatest body 
of accessible building timber of the very highest class the 
human race has ever seen, will be a thing of the past. No 
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other Pine forests produce such valuable material, and it is 
not very evident where the world is to find a substitute for 
our southern hard pine. 


The number of books which have been written on the 
art of landscape-gardening since the arrangement of 
gardens and of pleasure-grounds was elevated by the poets 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to the rank of a 
fine art appears surprisingly small, when the attention to 
everything relating to country life, especially in England dur- 
ing the last two hundred years, is remembered. It is not less 
surprising that this literature is so generally overlooked, and 
so little known by the very persons who would be expected 
to be most interested in it, and that no serious effort has yet 
been made by any of the great libraries to form a complete 
collection of books relating to the history and arrangement 
of gardens. Thereis, however, are-awakening of interest in 
the landscape-gardening art, especially in this country, where 
there is now every indication that its principles are to be 
more generally applied than they have ever been before, not 
only in the construction of the parks and pleasure-grounds 
which are springing into existence in the neighborhood of 
all the great centres of population in the United States, but 
in the more prosaic, but not less useful, arrangement of 
towns and villages, to which the trained landscape-gar- 
dener can bring the health, convenience and beayty 
which will add so much to the material welfare and devel- 
opment of the American people. As the knowledge of the 
art increases and the importance of its relations to a civ- 
ilized people comes to be more generally understood, 
the interest in this literature, which contains a few works 
of cardinal value, and several of great mechanical beauty, 
will increase. It is desirable, therefore, that as complete 
collections of these books as it is possible to secure should 
be found on the shelves of our principal libraries, that those 
who practice the art, and those who study its principles, 
may have it within their power to learn all that books can 
teach them on the subject. With this view in mind, and 
for the purpose of aiding librarians in a search for books 
relating to the garden, we have obtained the permission of 
a correspondent to print the list of publications which have 
appeared on the art of landscape-gardening since Bacon first 
defined its scope and aims. The list has been prepared 
under exceptionally favorable circumstances, and is much 
fuller and more complete than any bibliography of the sub- 
ject which has appeared. That itis not complete, however, 
there is probably little doubt, and corrections and exten- 
sionsare asked for, in the interest of fuller information upon 
a subject of much literary and artistic importance. 


Some Old American Country-Seats.—IV. 
CLERMONT. 


N EW ENGLAND, in the old days before the growing up of 

the great cities, possessed many towns in and near which 
dwelt people of polite cultivation and polished manners, whose 
sober, but often stately, mansions yet remain. In the seaboard 
towns especially, such as Portsmouth, Newburyport, Salem and 
New Bedford, still stand numerous examples of this appro- 
priate urban architecture, substantial buildings, with light and 
some space about them, and sometimes a court-yard enclosed 
by a high wall in the English fashion. At Kittery, at New Bed- 
ford and elsewhere, not to speak of numerous, but fast disap- 
pearing, examples near Boston, mansions of this character 
may be seen standing well out of town in small parks of their 
own. It should be noted that the three old Bostonian coun- 
try-seats, already described in this series of brief papers, have 
been chosen only because of their exhibiting more than usual 
breadth of landscape-setting, combined with more than usual 
excellence of general design. 

Passing now from New England to New York, from the re- 
gion of small hills and ponds and streams which surrounds 
Boston to the prospect-commanding banks of the broad Hud- 
son, and again selecting ancient country-seats which excel in 
point of design, we come first to Montgomery Place, at 
Barrytown. 

Barrytown is itself but a very small village, about ninety 
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miles from New York and some fifty from Albany, and it is so 
surprising to find here an old seat of the first class, that 
this number of the series must be devoted to an explanation 
of the fact. The Hudson River naturally attracted settlers 
very early. The Dutch established a trading-post at Beaver- 
wyck even before they built their fort of New Amsterdam, 
and here the Van Rensselaers held sway as Patroons during 
many years. After the English gained possession of the coun- 
try, and renamed the chief towns New York and Albany, the 
river-lands began to be parceled out among such persons as 
applied for them and could persuade the Indians to sell their 
hunting-grounds for coats, hatchets or beads. Among others 
who thus obtained a manor was Robert Livingston, an immi- 
grant of 1674, son of a clergyman who had been exiled to Hol- 
land for non-conformity. This gentleman married the widow 
of the Patroon, and was made lord of the manor of Livingston 
in 1685 by Governor Dongan, who granted him title to 150,000 
acres with a frontage of about fifteen miles on the east bank of 
the Hudson River, opposite the Catskill Mountains. After a 
younger son of his, alsonamed Robert, had distinguished him- 
self by frustrating an Indian plot, he set off the southern part 
of his ample domain beside the river, and gave it to this son, 
making him lord of a new manor, which he named Clermont. 
The Clermont manor-house stands intact, its stout walls having 
survived the fire set by British raiders just before Burgoyne 
surrendered in 1777. It is approached by a long winding road, 
which descends from the highway through a wild woodland. 
Near the house the road divides to send a branch to the 
kitchen-door and to the stable, and the main road ends with a 
turn placed most unfortunately between the house and the 
river. The house is a square building with two low 
wings, and stands on a natural terrace within half a stone’s 
throw of the low bluff which here makes the river’s shore. 
Immediately behind it rises a bank of forest-trees, the edge 
of Clermont Woods, and before it, in an irregular row on 
the brink of the bluff, stand a dozen huge Locust-trees, 
doubtless the ancestors of many others which adorn the nu- 
merous Livingston properties along the river. One of these 
great trunks measures six yards in circumference, and shows 
to this day the marks of British cannon-shot. 

From Clermont a short walk southward through an avenue 
of tall and crowded Locusts brings one to another and more 
elaborate mansion, situated upon the same natural terrace, 
backed by the same hanging woods, and commanding the 
same view of the river and the Catskills. This house was 
built by that Robert R. Livingston who was a delegate from 
New York to the Congress of 1776, and became first Chancel- 
lor of the State of New York, Minister to France and a patron 
of Robert Fulton. The ground plan of his house is in the form 
of an H. The central hall in the middle of the H is entered 
from either court; anda long corridor, which looks on the 
river court, and is hung with family portraits, connects the 
drawing-room in one wing with the dining-room in the other. . 
The external walls of the house are white, the great rooms in 
the low wings have long windows opening nearly to the 
ground, and the two stories of the central block are crowned 
by an elaborate white railing. Across the ends of the wings 
and the river court extends a platform at which carriages may 
draw up, and a carriage-road makes a rectangle about the 
whole house. A more interesting example of domestic archi- 
tecture in the formal style does not exist in America. Its 
Owners, men who were conspicuous in the political struggles 
of the young Republic, were often compelled to make the long 
journey to New York; but they always returned to Clermont 
as to their one permanent home—sostrong, even after manorial 
privileges had been abandoned, was their old English liking for 
country-life and country-leisure. Montgomery Place, at Bar- 
rytown, was an offshoot of these manorial seats at Clermont. 
Like several other old seats upon the Hudson, it would never 
have been created had not Governor Dongan and his superiors. 
in England attempted to plant in America the English manorial 
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The California University Gardens. 


LTHOUGH the careful and constant work of Professor 
Hilgard and his assistants has created what is already, 
in important respects, a ‘‘ Botanic Garden,” it is modestly 
divided, in his reports, into the ‘‘ Agricultural Grounds,” the 
‘“‘Experimental Grounds” and the ‘‘Garden of Economic 
Plants.” Berkeley, although exposed to the sea winds, is high 
above the valley, and much has been done to naturalize a 
great variety of plants there which are popularly supposed to 
thrive only in the southern counties of the state. 
When the site for the University of California was to be 
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chosen many considerations were involved. There were that Ft 


leys, east of the Coast Range, warm and well watered, that 
offered magnificent situations, but they were too far from San 
Francisco, the commercial centre. Berkeley, fronting the 
Golden Gate, with the Contra Costa Mountains behind it, com- 
bined the greatest number of advantages. Here, too, small 
but beautiful streams, flowing from deep, rocky and wooded 
cafions, united at the edge of the valley ; here were copses of 
Laurel and Alder, and noble groups of Sycamore Maple and 
Live Oak; here was a large extent of rolling upland, sloping 
to the bay on the west, and rising on the east into rugged 
mountains. Every botanist and landscape-gardener who saw 
the place was charmed with its possibilities. Frederick Law 
Olmstead was asked to make a plan for the University grounds 
and the adjacent town. This plan was subsequently stolen or 
destroyed, and every effort to secure capable landscape-gar- 
dening was for some time frustrated. A man who had mil- 
lions of Eucalyptus globulus seedlings managed to sell several 
hundred thousand of them to the University authorities, and 
they were planted everywhere. Instead of the garden art that 
every educated Californian wanted to see, Berkeley became 
for years a wilderness of tall, crowded Eucalypti, and all its 
natural beauties were obscured. A broad avenue winding 
about the base of the hills for miles, which had appeared in 
Mr. Olmstead’s plan, was almost entirely lost. Even the town 
yielded to the prevailing Eucalyptus craze, and soon rivaled 
the University in its stiffness. 

The great Oaks were still left below the University building 
and along Strawberry Creek, and, ten years later, as wiser 
counsels prevailed, the Eucalypti were thinned out and left 
for a background and for occasional masses on the hills. Part 
of the warmest ravine and plateau south of the main creek 
had been sold, unwisely, and against the advice of those who 
wished to see a botanic garden established. But at the north 
side of the University tract was a low hill-slope, with southern 
exposure, and a few acres of rich bottom-land along the creek 
below. Here propagation houses were built, and the long task 
of substituting valuable and beautiful plants for the foolish 
monotony of surplus Eucalyptus-trees was begun by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

The evil of the past is now nearly obliterated. English and 
other Oaks form one plantation. Some of the most beautiful 
Australian Acacias are grouped among the California conifers. 
Sheltered south of a belt of Live Oaks are Palms in great va- 
riety, and there are great masses of Bamboos. The experi- 
mental orchard and vineyard are on a hill-slope, with the 
economic garden south-west on the plain. Steadily, persist- 
ently, the work of covering the hundred or more acres of 
available land with rare and valuable plants goes on under 
Professor Hilgard’s supervision. 

My own memories of the University gardens go back to 1876, 
when I used to spend Saturday afternoons in the plant-houses 
helping a good-natured gardener, and taking my pay in seeds 
and cuttings of whatever happened to strike my fancy. It was 
an amateur sort of a place in those days, however, with very 
little that the florists did not have, and no system worth men- 
tioning. The most brilliant event of that decade was to plant 
thousands of white and red Mesembryanthemums on the hot 
hill-slopes and around the University buildings, which the 
irreverent students presently named ‘‘ Faculty Onions,” and 
laughed to scorn, rightly preferring turf, or even Wild Oats. 

By 1880, after the work of propagation had been well sys- 
tematized under the direct supervision of Mr. W G. Klee, a 

reat many valuable trees and shrubs were distrivuted over 
Callfornia besides the specimens that found place in the 
grounds. Among them were five species of Cinchona—C. 
Calisaya, C. succirubra, C. condaminea, C. officinalis and a 
hybrid from India. 

The winter of 1887-88 killed all the Cinchonas, although 
C. officinalis and the hybrid had withstood all former winters 
by means of slight protection, and were nearly ready to bloom. 
All the distributed trees, excepting those at Mrs. Whitney’s, 
San Diego, also died. Theregions in this state adapted to this 
tree are evidently limited. The warmest mesa lands of the ex- 
treme southern part of the state promise a moderate success. 

The Carob (Ceratonia Siligua) is quite hardy, as is also the 
Caper (Capparis spinosa). The Japan Vegetable Wax (Rhus 
succedanea), also R. vernicifera, are free growers and orna- 
mental, and, with the &.Corzaria, perfectly adapted to Califor- 
nia. Annona muricata, the Sour Sop, was a failure, and A. 
Cherimolya, only suited to greenhouse culture at Berkeley, 
thrives in the southern parts of the state. The Tamarind-tree 
is very tender and a slow grower. Among other trees planted 
and doing well are the Avgania Sideroxylon of north Africa, 
and the Berberis heteropoda of Turkistan. 
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The experiments with Oaks deserve especial attention. The 
“eastern species, such as Quercus nigra, Q. coccinea, Q. alba 
and others, are slow growers. The English Q. Rodur isa great 
success, surpassing in rapidity of growth all other sorts two or 
three times over. Acorns planted in 1878 are now large trees. 
This species of Oak is recommended by the University for 
planting in all parts of California. The Cork Oak has been dis- 
tributed for the past two seasons, and reports indicate its 
adaptation to a very large area, but more especially to the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada. 

The growth of the Wild Cherry (Prunus serotina) and of the 
Box Elder (Wegundo aceroides) has been all that could be de- 
sired, but the two Hickories tested, Hicoria glabra and H. 
alba, have been extremely slow, and will not pay to plant 
here. A Japanese tree, the Zelkowa Keaki, makes a fine 
growth. 

Since 1880 the work of the University gardens has been 
broadened in many directions. Carob-trees sent out are 
growing in Napa, Colusa, Los Angeles and other parts of the 
state. The largest Carob-trees in California are near Los 
Gatos, on the farm of Mrs. Arnerich, the widow of a Dalma- 
tian who planted seeds in 1873 producing some twenty-five 
trees, now fifteen feet high, with trunks nine inches through. 
Trees of equal age, though not so large, are in bearing on the 
farm of James Shinn, Niles. The Carob seems to be perfectly 
at home on the California hill-sides. 

The yellow Guava, Psidium pyriferum, only succeeds in 
sheltered spots in the southern counties and in the Sierra foot- 
hills. P. Cattleyanum proves hardy at Berkeley, on the Oak- 
land foot-hills, and in many places throughout the state. The 
Melon-tree (Carica Papaya) failed in most places. At last a 
small plant was sent to Mrs. Whitney, of National City, San 
Diego, and in three years it grew to a height of twelve feet, 
and has borne fruit every season since. The Pistachias, both 
Pistachia vera and P. Terebinthus, are being planted in many 


places. The latter grows rapidly and is hardy; the former is 
aslow grower, but promises well. The largest in the state are 
at Niles. 


The Camphor, Camphora officinalis, is an entire success. 
On the Hayward estate, San Mateo, are trees forty-five feet 
high, with trunks three feet in diameter. The Camphor thrives 
here wherever a Peach or Pear will grow, and hundreds of 
trees are now planted on every kind of soil. It promises to 
become one of the great avenue trees of the future. One of 
the Cinnamons, the Ciznamomum glaucum, seems to be as 
hardy here as the Camphor. 

Among the rare Chilian shrubs growing at the University 
are the handsome-leaved Boldoa fragrans,; the Persea lingua, 
whose timber is used for cabinet work; the thorny hedge 
plant, Espino, and the Psoralea glandulosa, which is 
used tosome extent for planting on drifting sands. The Acacia 
that has been most widely distributed is the 4. decurrens, or 
Black Wattle, which proves of rapid and easy growth from 
Shasta south. A. dealbata and A. melanoxylon are equally 
fast growers. The only possible objection to the Acacias. is 
that the forests are liable to become infested with the Cottony 
scale. Mr. Klee tells me that since the introduction of the 
Australian Lady-bird, which feeds on the Cottony scale, he 
considers all danger to the Acacias from this source over, and 
thinks they cannot be recommended too highly. The famous 
Jarrah, Eucalyptus marginatus, is hardy in many places about 
Berkeley. 

Of Olives, two valuable varieties introduced by the Univer- 
sity from Spain are the Manzanillo and the Nevadillo Blanco. 
They have been widely distributed, the latter proving the most 
vigorous grower of any Olive yet in the state, although perhaps 
not so hardy as some others. A number of varieties of Mul- 
berries, including the best Japanese, have been distributed at 
the various stations. They have done remarkably well. At 
Paso Robles they have resisted the hot and dry weather better 
than any other deciduous trees. 

The Huasco raisin Grape, from Chili, has been distributed 
widely, and during the last two years has fruited in many parts 
of California. In appearance it seems impossible to distin- 
guish it from the Muscat of Alexandria, but it shows less ten- 
dency to ‘‘coulure” in localities where this is caused by the north- 
ers, and hence may prove more valuable in certain regions. 

Of new hardy Palms, the Zrythea edulis is an attractive 
Pacific Coast species, similar in growth to the Washingtonia 
jilifera, of a darker green, and without filaments. It has 
proved as good a grower and fully as hardy, having fruited 
for the past two seasons at Berkeley. The Chilian Coquito 
(Fuba@a spectabilis) is much like the true Date Palm in appear- 
ance, but is of'a more robust habit, and a darker green. It is 
also hardy here, and exhibits in Berkeley fully as good a 
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growth as the Date. The Acacia Arabica, one of the sources 
of gum arabic, was grown from seeds imported from India, 
and was distributed both in the form of seed and plants. The 
only place where it survived the severe winter of 1887-’88 was 
on the mesa land of San Diego County. 

The New Zealand Flax, Phormium tenax, has been distri- 
buted throughout the state, and finds great favor with many 
gardeners for tying purposes. It does not thrive in the hot 
interior valleys, but in the Coast Range-region it is an entire 
success. In fact, I have seen it growing in cafions where 
roots have been thrown from gardens, and it is likely to 
become naturalized in some localities. 

The University has devoted a good deal of time and money 
to experiments with new forage plants, medicinal plants 
adapted to the climate, and new fruits. E. J. Wickson made 
a valuable report on the grasses and forage plants in 1887, in 
which he said that this department began in 1879 with about 
fifty species of grasses, clovers and other plants, and had added 
all the promising species that could be obtained. The seasons 
of 1888 and 1889 were “dry years,” and the conclusions of the 
previous years were confirmed. Sorghum Halepense, the 
evergreen millet, needs irrigation, will stand little frost, and 
has generally proved disappointing. Two Brome grasses, 
Ceratochloa unuloides and Bromus inermis, have been widely 
distributed with great success on hill lands. Of the Austra- 
lian Salt Bushes recommended by Baron Von Mueller, Advz- 
plex vesicarium and A. nummularium, the latter proves 
superior. It grows on salt marshes and affords much fodder. 
The Tegasate of the Azores, Cytisus proliferus, is a very 
pretty shrub, six to ten feet high, but its value for live stock is 
as yet unsettled. 

The native grasses, clovers and forage plants of the Pacific 
coast are being tested under cultivation as fast as they can be 
collected. This is probably the most promising field at present. 
Only the old pioneers, who remember California and Oregon 
as they were when first settled, can form any idea of the waste 
wealth of pasturage. Intelligent cultivation ought to restore 
the worn-out hill pastures of this region. In the years follow- 
ing a great rainfall, suchas the present winter, species of native 
grasses and flowering plants that one seldom sees are abun- 
dant on the California hill-sides. The coming summer will 
afford an excellent opportunity to secure seeds and roots. 

Niles, Cal. Charles H. Shinn. 


Viburnum pubescens. 


Viburnum pubescens, figured on page 125, is one of the 
handsome North American shrubs which is not at all new 
from the point of view of science, but about which gardeners 
know very little, and no portrait of it has been published 
before except a small figure in a Danish scientific periodical 
practically inaccessible to the great majority of students. 
Viburnum pubescens is, nevertheless, one of the best gar- 
den plants of its class. It is a compact shrub, growing in 
cultivation to the height of three feet or a little more, with 
rigid, erect branches covered with bright colored, reddish 
brown bark. The leaves are ovate, taper pointed, remotely 
and sharply serrate, except near the base; they are con- 
spicuously pinnate-veined, two to three inches long, an 
inch or so broad, and are borne on short, broad petioles. 
They are covered, on the under surface, as are the young 
shoots, with a short and very soft pubescence; and in the 
autumn they turn to a peculiar dark and very rich purple 
color. The small flat cymes of white flowers, produced in 
great profusion, unfold in June, and quite cover the upper 
branches of well cultivated plants. The fruit ripens early, 
in September or even in August sometimes ; it is very dark 
purple or nearly black. The drupe is oval, a third of an 
inch long, and slightly flattened before it is fully grown. 
The seed is slightly furrowed on the two faces with 
narrowly incurved margins. 

Viburnum pubescens is widely distributed from Lower 
Canada to the Saskatchewan country ; it is rather common 
in northern New England, extends westward to Illinois, 
and has been found as far south as Stone Mountain, in 
Georgia. It is rare at the south, however, and is a real 
northern plant. It resembles in general habit the better 
known V. denfatum, except that it is smaller in all its parts; 
and it was formerly considered a pubescent variety of that 
plant, from which, however, it is now distinguished by its 
flat drupes and seeds and by its short-petioled or nearly 
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sessile leaves. The fruit, too, is much darker colored, and 
it ripens earlier, while the color which the foliage assumes 
in autumn is entirely different from that of all our other 
Viburnums. 
The autumn coloring of the leaves of this Viburnum con- 
stitutes its principal value as a garden plant, and makes it 
a very desirable addition to the shrubbery, where the unique 
tints it assumes in October make it always a most con- 
spicuous and interesting object. CS. S. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Fragrance in Ferns has lately been the subject of much 
discussion in the London papers, largely by people who 
appear to know little about it. We have not yet reached the 
point of starting a limited liability company to turn this 
property in Ferns to profitable account, although leader- 
writers in some of the morning papers evidently think there 
is a “good thing” in this—to them—new discovery. Ata 
meeting of the London Botanic Society, the Secretary drew 
attention to the strong, hay-like odor of a Fern which he 
called Polypodium Wildenovi, but which afterward proved to 
be the commonly grown P. Phymatodes, the fragrance of 
which is well known to pteridologists. The odor is emitted 
by the fronds of this species when they are partially dried, and 
even after they have been dried for years. A few of the 
fronds, when placed in a room, impart to it a very pleasant, 
hay-like odor ; or they may be used for placing among linen, 
etc. The plant itself is not in the slightest degree fragrant ; 
it is only after the leaves have begun to “flag” that the 
odor is developed. There are several other species of 
Polypodium belonging to the same section as Phymatodes 
which also possess this peculiar character. They are 
employed by the South Sea Islanders and by the Maories in 
New Zealand to scent oils and various foods. It is possible 
they may prove of some economic value here; at any rate 
they may be used in preparing fot-fourrz. : 

Other fragrant Ferns known here are Dicksonia punctiloba 
and Nephrodium fragrans, both natives of North America 
and both sweetly scented, the latter resembling Primroses in 
its odor. Then in England we have WV. emulum, called also 
N. Fenisecit, or “hay cutter,’ on account of its hay-like 
odor, and JV. montanum, which smells like lemons. Another 
fragrant Nephrodium and a well known greenhouse Fern 
here is WV. fatens, the fronds of which when bruised emit a 
strong odor like that of ripe apples. 

Although not fragrant, yet deserving of mention because of 
its strong and peculiar odor, is a variety of Anamia Phylitidis, 
a common Fern in South America and the West Indies. As 
a rule this species is odorless, but I am informed that in 
Jamaica a variety occurs with a strong and very disagreeable 
odor. The development of this character in only a small 
proportion of the plants of a species is very remarkable. 
There is absolutely no other character by which the variety 
here called Fcetida can be distinguished from the type, except 
that of odor. 

Seeds of Sugar Cane.—Two years ago attention was called 
to the question of how far it was possible to improve on the 
saccharine qualities of the Sugar Cane by other means than 
selection from bud variation, the plan invariably adopted by 
cultivators of this plant. It was then stated that ‘owing to 
the power of producing fertile seeds having apparently been 
lost by the Sugar Cane, it was impracticable to deal with it by 
means of cross-fertilization or by the ordinary course of 
seminal selection.” This statement now proves to be in- 
correct, seeds and seedlings having been produced by | 
Sugar Canes in Dodd’s Botanical Station at Barbadoes. A 
quantity of the seeds have lately been received at Kew, 
and young plants raised from them. Apparently, there- 
fore, the Sugar Cane still possesses the power to flower and 
mature seeds if placed under conditions favorable to its doing 
so. The importance of this discovery cannot easily be exag- 
gerated, and there is now a hopeful prospect of a considerable 
improvement being made in the sugar-yielding qualities of 
the Sugar Cane, which, if realized, will strengthen the pro- 
ducers of cane-sugar against those of beet-sugar. That varia- 
tion does actually occur amongst plants raised from seeds is 
proved by a letter from Mr. J. B. Harrison, of Barbadoes, to the 
Director of Kew (See Kew Bulletin, December, 1888, p. 294), 
in which he states that ‘(sixty [seedling] plants were success- 
fully transplanted and are being cultivated. At present they 
are not far enough advanced in their growth to speak with 
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certainty, but there appear to be amongst them several 
different kinds, probably five or six at least.” A description 
of these six seedling varieties has lately been published in the 
Demerara Garden, Field and Forest, and they are spoken of 
as very promising. The Director of Kew has recommended 
the whole subject to the consideration of the Colonial govern- 
ment, suggesting that experimental cultures of the Sugar 
Cane should at once be started in Demerara, Jamaica and 
other sugar-producing colonies. The belief-that the Sugar 
Cane never produced seeds also exists with respect to several 
other cultivated plants, two of them being natives of New 
Zealand, namely, Convolvulus chrysorrhizus, the Kumara of the 
Maories, the tubers of which are a staple food with them, and 
the Ti plant, a species of Cordyline. The former plant used 
to be in cultivation at Kew, and one year it produced tubers 
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English market. The French apples in the market now are 
remarkable for their bright, attractive colors, and they fetch 
about from twelve to sixteen shillings per hundred-weight, 
wholesale. The American samples vary in quality, the poor- 
est selling for twelve shillings, the best for about twenty- 
five shillings per barrel. They are chiefly Greenings and 
Russets, the latter commanding the highest prices. Good 
grapes sell for as much as five shillings per pound. Oranges 
are abundant and cheap. Pecan-nuts from America have 
lately appeared in the London shops, and they promise to 
become almost if not quite as popular as their allies, the Wal- 
nuts. They are, however, not yet much known. The Shell- 
bark Hickory-nut also has been tried, but it is a very inferior 
nut and scarcely likely to find favor here. 

Vegetables are abundant and good, the mildness of the win- 
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Fig. 26.—Viburnum pubescens.—See page 124. 


which were quite as good as Parsnips, when cooked. They 
are, however, difficult to keep through the winter, and they 
were consequently lost. 

Fruit and Vegetables in the London Market.—A few notes on 
these at the present critical season of the year may be of inter- 
est to some of your readers for purposes of comparison. With 
regard to fruit the supply is unusually poor, even for Febru- 
ary. Pears are not to be had, while apples are rather scarce, 
what we have being either American or French, a few only 
being English, principally of Dumelow’s Seedling, an Apple 
of first-rate quality and usually plentiful at this time of year. 
It and Bramley’s Seedling, a very similar kind, are placed in 
the first rank and strongly recommended for orchard planting, 
the last named being spoken of by one of our first authorities, 
Mr. Wright, as superior to most of the apples grown for the 


ter having been in the favor of growers, although the abund- 
ance tends to keep the prices exceptionally low. We have 
still Brussels Sprouts ; Broccoli, chiefly from Cornwall, is plen- 
tiful and sells for about five shillings per crate. Kale and 
Sprouting Broccoli are also good and cheap, the last named 
being obtainable for one shilling persack, the price of Turnip- 
tops, a popular vegetable here with the poorer classes. 
Savoys, bunched greens and Spinach are almost given away, 
the last named not commanding more than one shilling six 
pence per bushel. Potatoes are mostly of the following kinds: 
Beauty of Hebron, an excellent potato both for early and late 
purposes; Magnum Bonum, Early Rose, Regents, Scotch 
Champion and Imperator. These are more or less abundant, 
and vary in price according to quality from forty to seventy- 
five shillings per ton, a few specially good samples of Magnum 
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Bonum and Beauty of Hebron fetching as much as ninety- 
five shillings per ton. Asparagus fetches from eight to ten 
shillings per bundle of one hundred sticks. Tomatoes are 
now received from the Canary Islands in considerable quan- 
tities, and these are cheap enough and of sufficiently good 
quality to destroy the market for English grown fruit, 
which, a little while ago, sold for high prices at this time of 
year. Now, however, it is possible here to get a dish of 
tomatoes for six pence per pound retail. Except where other- 
wise stated all the prices here quoted are wholesale. I am 
indebted for most of the particulars here given to a paper by 
Mr. Shirley Hibberd in the Gardeners’ Magazine of to-day. 
London, February 22d. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
The Cucumber. 


jp is a much more interesting study in a botanical sense 
than the Watermelon, and has a greater climate range 
than the Watermelon or Cantaloupe. It is eaten young as a 
pickle, older as a salad, and may be cooked at maturity like a 
squash. Each country appears to have its special varieties, 
some of which are not edible; others are actually poisonous, 
and others again are eaten with relish undressed. 

The fruits vary in length from less than two inches to six 
feet, and from an ounce to twenty pounds in weight. Their 
prevailing color is green; but there are also white, yellow, 
pearl color with green stripes, and striped green and white 
varieties, In form they are straight, curved, tortuous, cylin- 
drical and prismatic; with smooth, hairy, prickly, spinous and 
knobbed surfaces. Some are full of spines when quite young, 
and others like a hairy caterpillar; but both kinds become 
smooth as they mature. 

Hairy Cucumbers are the favorites of Egypt and Syria, 
where they are eaten in vast quantities, as our people eat 
apples, without any preparation or even paring. In India 
they are used for pickling. We have tested two varieties from 
Cairo, and one from Beirut. One of the Cairo varieties is 
long, drupe-shaped, of a delicate pearl green tint, and has ten 
bright green lines running from end to end in shallow grooves; 
it is a beautiful looking fruit. The leaves of the plant are 
three-lobed and of small size; the fruit is known in Egypt as 
the Quaté. The other Cairo variety bears a curved fruit of 
much less attractive appearance, and the leaf is scallop-edged. 
The Syrian hairy Cucumber is known by the native name of 
Mukte, and is considered the best in Palestine, where they 
grow also pure white fruits, and green ones that turn lemon- 
yellow at maturity. The Mukte somewhat resembles the 
Quaté, but has the green lines only at the ends; its leaves are 
of the form of a Palm-leaf fan, and the plant looks more like 
a Cantaloupe than a Cucumber-vine. The natives eat this 
cucumber in quantities, skin and all, and American residents 
claim that it is much more wholesome than any of our 
varieties; when grown climbing it is a beautiful fruit, but is 
apt to grow hollow in our soil and climate. 

The reticulated Cucumber has within a few years become 
well known by its sponges, sent as a commercial product 
in bales from Japan and Egypt. The first sold here was 
the product of the wild variety of Cuba, which grows 
very small in that island, but larger in Florida and in 
this city. The Cuba sponge is very fine in texture and only 
about eight inches long; it is used by Florida ladies for wash- 
ing their hands. ; 

The Chinese and Japanese have the largest of the Cucumber 
family, the fruits being very thick in proportion to their length. 
Seeds of the Chinese variety were sent to me under the name 
of along, green Squash, by a correspondent at Foochow. I 
at once found that the fruit could not be a Squash, and was 
curious to find out what the peculiarly formed seeds would 
produce. The plant proved to be a Cucumber-vine of large 
proportions, having a leaf like that of the White Spine, but 
larger. The fruit is large and green, and would be taken for 
a Squash, which it tastes somewhat like when cooked; it 
hybridizes readily with our Cucumber, which ruins the pro- 
duct of the seed. 

The Benincasa cerifera of India is an intermediate in char- 
acter between the large Chinese Cucumber anda Watermelon. 
The vine is somewhat like that of a Squash, and the young 
fruits are covered with hairs; the seeds are white, very light in 
weight and abundant. The fruit looks like a Watermelon 
covered with a white coating like the bloom upon a blue plum, 
but much thicker; itis sometimes called the ‘‘ Waxed Squash”’ 
and is prepared for the table by stewing; the seeds are much 
more like those of a watermelon than of asquash. The fruit has 
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been grown at Reedland Farm, New Jersey, and bears our 
climate well; I do not know that it has been cooked in this 
country; in India it is served at weddings. 

Prompted by a remark made by an Armeno-Turkish lady, I 
sent to Constantinople and obtained in 1883 the seeds of a 
green cucumber, to which I gave the name of the “ Pera,” and 
which I believe to be the largest and finest flavored variety 
ever introduced into America; and this appears to be the 
opinion generally held in regard to it. I also obtained seeds 
of the White Cucumber of Palestine, and the prolific Green 
Cucumber of Malatiyeh, in the valley of the Euphrates, both 
of which were fully tested, and the former of which is consid- 
ered a valuable acquisition for quality and productiveness. 
—trom an address before the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society by Robert T. Harris, M.D. 


Wire-Netting in the Kitchen-Garden. 


pees: Climbing Beans and Tomatoes are all better for some 

support, and with most village-gardeners Bean-poles and 
Pea-brush cost money and trouble. At best, the brush and poles 
are unsightly. Some months agoI recommended the use of 
the galvanized wire-netting, now sold so cheaply for this pur- 
pose, and I have just seen the suggestion ridiculed in an aeri- 
cultural paper as a device for millionaires. Now the fact is, 
that the galvanized wire-netting, sufficient for a row of Peas, 
Beans or Tomatoes 150 feet long, will cost twenty cents a 
year if ordinary care is taken with the netting when notin use. 
To go into the country, cut and haul brush enough for such a 
row would cost the average town gardener five times as much 
atleast. In fact, I believe that in a farmer's garden even it will 
be more economical to use the wire than to take time to cut 
and haul the brush. In using the wire only a few stout stakes 
are needed, which can be put away undercover when notin use, 
and it makes the neatest kind of a trellis imaginable. It throws 
ne shade and always presents a point to tie to. Tomatoes 
usually need a good deal of tying with most methods of train- 
ing, but on the wire-netting they soon get their shoots inter- 
locked in the meshes and only need the occasional tying in of a 
branch. This netting is not only cheaper than the various 
patent trellises offered for sale, but is much better every way. 
The netting is largely used for poultry-yard enclosures. A 
wider grade is used, so as to make a fence seven feet high by 
the help of a base-board twelve inches wide. There is no 
reason why these poultry-yard fences could not be made both 
beautiful and useful by using them to support Grape-vines, 
trained high, so as to have the fruit out of the way of the poul- 
try. The vines would be benefited by the dropping of the 
fowls, and the fowls by the shade of the vines. I have often 
thought the hideous wire fences, which are now getting so 
common, could be made more useful as fences and at the 
same time yield a revenue by planting some of the im- 
proved Blackberries beside them and tying the shoots to the 
wires. I saw one recently covered with a dense growth of 
evergreen Honeysuckle, and it was about as pretty a hedge as 
one would wish to see. One of the beautiful sights of this 
city is a wire fence dividing two lawns, which is covered with 
well trained Maréchal Niel Roses. Northward a more hardy 


Rose could be substituted. 
Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


Beaumontia grandiflora. 


BE2UMON DES is a small genus of stout evergreen climb- 

ing shrubs with large leathery green leaves and terminal 
cymes of large, trumpet-shaped, white, fragrant flowers. It 
belongs to the same natural order as Dipladenia and Alla- 
manda, namely, the Dogbanes, and with them forms a trio of 
free-flowering stove plants of exceptional size and beauty. 
But whilst the two last named genera are cultivated in almost 
every good garden, Beaumontia is scarcely known. The 
largest flowered species is B. grandiflora, and it is to this that 
we wish to direct special attention now. 

It was first introduced into England by Dr. Wallich in 1818 
from the Himalaya, where it extends from Nipal to Sikkim, 
ascending to 4,ooofeetelevation. Itdoes not, however, appear to 
have attracted the attention of horticulturists, and when several 
of its magnificent clusters of flowers were sent from the gar- 
den of Earl Cowper to a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, in the spring of 1886, it was almost unknown. Mr. 
Ruffett, gardener to Earl Cowper, has just forwarded to Kew 
an exceptionally large cluster of the flowers, and they are so 
large, so exquisite in form and purity, as well as being very 
fragrant, that one wishes that every garden possessed the 
plant which may be made to yield every spring flowers like 
these. Here isa description of them. Each flower resembles 
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in form and size the Bermuda Lily; the tube is six inches long, 
trumpet-shaped, two inches across at the mouth, where there 
are five spreading segments, each two inches long and one 
and a half inches wide, reflexed and pointed at the tips. The 
whole of the corolla is pure shining white, except at the base 
near the calyx, where it is slightly tinged with green. The 
calyx is composed of five oblong overlapping lobes, free 
almost to the base, one and a half inches long, green, tinged 
with brown. There are four fully expanded flowers, three 
large buds, and about thirty smaller ones in the single cymose 
head before me now. The leaves are ten inches long by 


-about four inches broad, Magnolia-like in texture, dark green 


above, paler and tomentose beneath. The thickness of the 
stem six inches below the head is a half inch in diameter. 
The plant grows very rapidly, and when properly treated it 
develops all along its main branches lateral branchlets, which, 
when about eighteen inches long, bear each a head of flowers. 
I have seen a plant which was growing in a stove, and planted 


ina fifteen-inch pot, with over a hundred flowers expanded 


upon it, and all upona vine not more than twenty feet in 
length. ; 
CULTURE.—I cannot do better than quote here the cultural 
directions which Mr. Ruffett sent to mea year or so ago. 
Speaking of the first small plant he got, he says: ‘‘I potted it 
in a compost of equal parts fibrous loam and peat, with a little 
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is something to know that this magnificent Indian plant is sat- 
isfied with our weak sunshine, provided it is left alone to make 
free growth in its own way.” 

There are three other species of Beaumontia, and one of 
them, namely, B. Ferdoniana, a native of the Deccan Penin- 
sula, is in cultivation at Kew, and in a few other gardens, 
notably at Panshanger, where Mr. Ruffett has succeeded in 
flowering it this year. Itis smaller in all its parts than BZ. 
grandifiora, and although handsome when compared with 
many other garden Apocynads, it is very second-rate by the 
side of its congener. The flowers last well when cut and 
placed in water. They are also suitable flowers for wreaths 
and bouquets. A wreath formed entirely of the flowers of 
BL. grandiflora was one of the most beautiful of the hundreds 
sent to the funeral of the Duchess of Cambridge about a year 
ago. The majority of those who saw this wreath mistook the 
flowers for ‘‘elegant and uncommon looking Lilies.” 

Kew. W. 


Orchid Note. 


Maxillaria lepidata.—Under this name there is a small but 
vigorous plant now flowering freely in one of the green- 
houses at the Harvard Botanic Garden. It is uncommon 
and interesting. Brown, in his supplement to Johnston's 
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Clermont on the Hudson.—See page 122. 


silver sand, keeping it in active growth. When it had attained 
the height of three feet it was planted out at the warm end of 


a large conservatory, where it grew fairly well for three years, 


but made no sign of flowering. Feeling assured it required 
more solar heat to develop its growth, I hadit removed to the 
back wall of a Banana house, which is a span roof resting on 
a wall ten feet high. It was nowa plant considerably over 
twenty feet high, and ina place that rendered it difficult of 
access. The consequence was that it was much mutilated in 
process of removal; so much so that I quite despaired of suc- 
cess in the operation. However, the thing was accomplished, 
and when a year had gone by it began to make rapid growth, 
ae had to be stopped back to prevent its overgrowing every- 
thing. 

“The use of the knife was evidently not to its liking, for it 
still made no sign of flowering. I therefore allowed it a space 
under the north side of the roof to grow asit liked, and then 
the tables were turned, and I had my reward for humoring its 
nature. In the following spring, after one year of free growth 
only, it made a grand display of flowers, and has continued to 
do so, the present being the third year of its flowering 
with me. 

“T find ita very free-flowering plant, not requiring a great 
amount of fire heat, but all the sun-heat and light possible. It 
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‘Gardeners’ Dictionary,” states that it was iatroduced from 
Colombia in 1878. Buta species under the same name was 
known to botanists much earlier. Lindley’s description of 
the latter is as follows: Stemless. Leaves solitary, strap- 
shaped and very sharply narrowed to a petiole. Peduncle 
one-flowered, acutely sheathed, erect and half as long as leaf. 
Sepals long, linear and narrowly pointed. Petals bristly 
acuminate and half as long as the sepals. Lip fleshy, obo- 
vate, three-lobed, keeled at top and chaffy on both sides. 
Middle lobe ovate; the top and anterior margins of the 
lateral ones crenate. Tubercule narrow and scarcely reach- 
ing the middle of the lip.* Now, the plant under notice 
differs in one very important particular from that described 
by Lindley. The latter is stemless, while the former has 
very apparent pseudo-bulbs, of flattened ellipsoidal form, and 
from two to three inches high. The solitary leaves are borne 
on top of pseudo-bulbs. In all other particulars our plant 
conforms closely to Lindley’s. As a garden plant it is very 
desirable. The principal fault with many species of this 
genus appears to be that their flowers—borne, as they are, 
upon short stems—are hidden by the leaves. That, however, 
cannot be said of thisone. The leaves droop over gracefully, 
and the flowers, being borne at the top of long stems, are 


* Annals of Nat. Hist., vol. xv., p. 38; 1845. 
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seen to full advantage. The flowers are of an orange-yellow 
color. The sepals are slightly marked with reddish brown at 
the base, on the outside; and an indistinct shade of the latter 
color prevails in about two-thirds of their length, measuring 
from the tip. The column is freely dotted with little brown 
spots. Delicate markings of the same color appear at the 
base of the lip, on the under side, and the thick keel is tipped 
with a conspicuous blotch of darker tone. Both sepals and 
petals are sometimes curled and twisted in a manner that 
renders them additionally interesting. As grown here, in a 
pot, the plant succeeds admirably under the treatment ordi- 
narily accorded Maxillarias, and flowers freely during the 
winter months. Mr. Watson, of Kew, will conter a favor by 
saying how far this plant resembles any there may be, under 
the same name, in the Kew collection. Acknowledgment 
is made to Dr. Watson, of the Harvard Herbarium, for assist- 
ance rendered in my inquiries as to the identity of this plant. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


The Day Lily of the Desert. 


@ = of the most beautiful and characteristic plants of the 
Desert region of California is the Day Lily (Hesferocallis 
undulata). Its flower-stems rise from one to two feet above 
the sand, and bear from a few to thirty or more fragrant flow- 
ers, in color, I should judge, of a pearly or greenish white, 
with greenish stripes. I have seen only one in blossom, and 
that was too far gone to show the genuine tint. 

This interesting species is one of the most promising nov- 
elties of the present season, not only for its promise of fur- 
nishing us with another lovely garden-flower, but also for its 
probable economic value in the arid regions of the west. It 
produces a large edible bulb, varying from one to four inches 
in diameter, nearly round, with firm flesh. The bulb has a 
pleasant taste, eaten either raw or cooked like onions. Our 
party of seven have had them cooked at nearly every meal 
since we first tested their qualities, and in the lack of other 
vegetables find them acceptable. 

The bulb is found from six to eighteen inches below the sur- 
face of the sand or fine gravelly soil, in which the plant thrives 
best, and is usually found resting on moist gravel or a clay 
subsoil. 

It is not rare on the Colorado and Mohave Deserts, and 
usually blossoms on the Mohave in the month of May. Near 
the boundary line it bloomed in 1889 as early as February, and 
was in seed in April. This year only a few plants are found 
showing as yet any signs of a flower-stem, but a few weeks 
of warm weather will doubtless bring them forward. 

The Indians are said to obtain both food and drink from this 
plant when crossing the plains. For eighty or a hundred miles 
along our southern border one may travel at certain seasons 
without finding water. The traveler is safe, however, if he 
knows how to search successfully for this important vegetable, 
and once found he need not fear either hunger or thirst. 

Should it prove susceptible of easy cultivation in the arid re- 
gions of the west, it will prove a valuable addition to our list 
of vegetables. It will. certainly prove a welcome addition to 
the garden, if not an acquisition to the farm. C. &. Orcutt. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Clivia (Imantophyllum) cyrtanthiflora—There are now many 
splendid hybrid forms of this genus, but it is doubtful if any 
of these will, for general purposes, prove superior to the sub- 
ject of this note. And, by the way, this, too, is now classed 
as a supposed hybrid between Civia miniata and C. nobilis, 
both natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Some years ago C. 
cyrtanthifiora was also regarded as a species from the same 
part of the world, and it would now be interesting to know 
why botanists have changed their minds. It is an evergreen 
bulbous plant that thrives most satisfactorily in an ordinary 
greenhouse. The pointed, strap-shaped leaves, from one to 
two feet in length, are arranged in two rows, and they all pro- 
ceed from the root. The erect scape is almost as long as the 
- leaves, and bears, in the form of an umbel, from twenty-five 
to thirty cup-shaped flowers, which are from two to three 
inches long, drooping, and of a bright salmon color; they are 
produced at various periods throughout the year, in fact, the 
plant is seldom without flowers, but most freely during the 
winter months, and their full color and freshness are retained 
a great while. Established plants seldom require repotting, 
and they may be grown in a cool greenhouse during summer, 
when they should be liberally watered ; in winter water may 
be partially withheld, and the temperature should be main- 
tained at aboutsixty degrees. To increase the stock, divide the 
old plants after flowering; and in potting use four parts of good 
rich loam to two of leaf-mould and one of rough charcoal. 

Cambridge, Mass. B. 
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Vieusseuxia Pavonia, or, as it was first called, /rzs Pavonia, 
is one of those charming old-fashioned plants which has now 
almost disappeared from gardens. It is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, like the other species of the small-genus to 
which it belongs, is distinguished from Iris by its filaments 
united into a tube and by its minute interior perianth-seg- 
ments. It is a greenhouse plant, but requires very little 
artificial heat, and flowers in February ina temperature running 
down to forty or forty-five degrees in cold nights. A pan 
filled with one or two dozen bulbs is an attractive object when 
the plants’are in flower. They have long, grass-like, pendu- 
lous foliage, and flower-stems a foot high with wiry Iris-like 
flowers about the size of silver dollars. The three outer 
divisions of the perianth are white, with a large, conspicuous 
blue spot at the base, its margin fringed with purple and 
marked at the bottom with two bands, the first purple and the 
second yellow, the whole resembling the eye in the tail- 
feather of a peacock—a resemblance which caused the adoption 
of Pavonia as the distinguishing name for the plant. The 
under side of these divisions of the flowers are beautifully 
marked with reticulating blue or light purple lines. The 
Peacock Iris is one of the easiest plants to cultivate success- 
fully. The bulbs multiply rapidly, so that the stock can soon 
be increased, and the plants had in flower during a consider- 
able part of the winter if they are brought forward success- 
ively in different temperatures. Itis not easy to explain, there- 
fore, why sucha pretty and desirable plant should have become 
so rare. It was one of the first plants from southern Africa 
known and cultivated in Europe and several figures of it appear 
in the botanical and horticultural literature of the last or of the 
beginning of the present century. Bulbs can be obtained from 


the bulb-growers of Holland. 
Boston. ‘Ss 


Doronicums.—Mr. John Thorpe has done well to call atten- 
tion to these desirable plants for winter blooming. Some 
twelve months ago I wrote of the value of D. Caucasicum for 
cutting purposes, and to this should be added D. planta- 
gineum excelsum,the flowers of which are often four inches in 
diameter. Our plants have flowered for the past two months 
in a house where frost was excluded. In cases where this 
cool treatment is given the plants do not seem to suffer in any 
way when planted out in spring, but flower right on through the 
early summer months if placed in a rich, moist soil. With us 
D. Clusii is not a success, owing to its provoking habit of rot- 
ting in the centre, by which the plant is often completely de- 
stroyed. This has been our experience during the past two 
years with D. C/usiz, both in-doors and in the open ground. 


Dianthus latifolius.—There are not many perennial Dianthuses 
that will flower in four months from sowing the seed, but we 
sowed a packet of seed of D. /atifolius about the end of Sep- 
tember and the plants began to flower early in the new year. 
In habit this Dianthus resembles the Sweet William (D. dar- 
batus), but the foliage is much broader, and the flowers are an 
inch across and are produced in clusters on long stems, so 
that they are very useful for cutting purposes, especially so 


since the unopened buds expand in water... We know of no 


Dianthus with flowers of such a brilliant, rich crimson as those 
of D. latifolius. It is a desirable plant where winter flowers 


are required in quantity. 
meats N. J. 4 ue £E. O. Orpet. 


Italian Onions.—The introduction of this vegetable has been 
a great boon to all the southern sections of our country, where 
the varieties usually grown at the north will not make a crop 
the first season from seed. Since these Onions have come 
into use there has been a large falling off in the quantity 
of Onion ‘‘sets” used, and the practice of using sets will soon 
be abandoned, at least with those Onions which produce seed. 
Those who grow the Italian Onions only from spring-sown 
seed, however, have no conception of the size they will attain 
if sown inautumn. How far north fall sowing can be practiced 
I cannot say, but whenever it is practicable to carry the crop 
through the winter the autumn is the time for sowing, The ~ 
Giant Rocca Onion, which is very unsatisfactory from spring- 
sown seed, attains a size, when sown in fall, which fully justi- 
fies its name, and the large Tripoli sorts are immense. Here 
(latitude thirty-five degrees forty-seven minutes) we sow the 
seed at any time in October. Northward an earlier sowing 
would be better, so as to get the roots quite strong before winter. 
Here bulbs and tops grow all winter, and as the bulbs gain 
their size before extremely hot weather comes on, they reach 
a development which we cannot get with other sorts, 

For family use and particularly for pickles the little White 
Queen Onion is unsurpassed. With this variety we can in 
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this latitude raise two crops in one season. It is best sown in 
February or March, as it matures very quickly, and a second 
crop can be sown here last of August and make good bulbs 
before Christmas. 


The Striped Cucumber Beetle.—In my gardening experience 
of over thirty years I have never found any need for 
protectors to keep the striped bugs off of Cucumbers, Squashes 
or Melons. These beetles usually attack the plants when 
in the seed-leaf state, and seldom do much harm after- 
ward. As soon as the seed-leaves appear the bugs appear 
also, but a handful of bone flour dusted over each hill will 
keep them away. One application usually suffices, but if 
washed off at once a second dusting will be needed. This is 
not only less trouble than boxing over the hills, but the bone 
flour is a good fertilizer, and stimulates the growth of the 
plants, so that they are soon out of reach of the beetles. 
Devices to protect plants from the weather are useful, but bug 


protectors are unnecessary, in my judgment. W. F. Massey. 
College of Agriculture, Raleigh, N.C. 


Correspondence. 


Park Construction. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Every landscape gardener who has had much experi- 
ence in the creation of parks understands that his work is 
but half done when he has completed his design. However 
carefully he may have prepared his plans, detailed specifica- 
tions and instructions, he knows that the result depends upon 
the skill of the man who has charge of the construction. It is 
rarely the case that the designer is allowed to exercise more 
than an occasional supervision of the work. Having furnished 
working plans drawn to scale, lists of trees and shrubs, 
with explanations of all matters that cannot be represented in 
drawings, his duties are supposed to be finished, and the work 
of construction begins under the direction of an engineer or a 
superintendent, who is employed by the park commissioners 
and is subject to their direction. The designer ought, of 
course, in all works of importance to supervise the con- 
struction, for there is always much that is essential in carrying 
out details, which can by no possibility be represented on a 
plan or described in words, but must be directed on the 
ground by the artist’s eye. This, however, at least in the 
west, is often impossible, or rather impracticable. 

Park commissioners in this section, as a rule, are unwilling 
to incur the expense of such supervision, and having secured 
the plan, they leave it to the superintendent and the engineers 
to transfer it to the ground. Not infrequently the work of 
grading, road making, etc., is let out to a contractor and the 


_ tree planting to the man who will do it at the lowest cost. 


The result in either case is sure to be unsatisfactory, and if it 
is further complicated by the officious interference of some 
prominent member of the Commission who has a local repu- 
tation as a connoisseur in art, it is probable that a large amount 
of money will be wasted on. artificial decorations, which are 
utterly incongruous and destructive of the effects of the 
original design. 

There is but one way in which the work can be satisfactorily 
performed, and the all-important person to ensure such per- 
formance is the park superintendent. I speak confidently on 
this point, from having in repeated instances witnessed the 
worse than useless expenditure of large sums in the effort to 
economize by dispensing with the services of a skilled super- 
intendent, or by employing an incompetent man because he 
could be had at a low price. 

It is all-important in the first place that the superintendent 
should be a manager of men and able to work them advan- 
tageously ; for otherwise thousands of dollars may be wasted 
in loss of time or inefficient work. Where hundreds of teams 
are employed, a load or two more or less in a day’s work of 
each one becomes a matter of hundreds of dollars before the 
week is out. And so of every item of the work performed. 
These are the costly leaks. A competent man will secure 
from every employee the full amount of his labor, and without 
any appearance of needless crowding. But this is only one of 
the essential qualifications of a superintendent. He must be 
sufficiently familiar with park construction to appreciate the 
general effects intended by the design, and in directing the 
work of grading and road making, as well as in planting or 
removing trees, opening up woods, etc., he must work with 
steady and intelligent purpose to develop these ideas. He 
must know enough of soils and of tree planting to see to it 
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that all newly graded ground is provided with sufficient depth 
of fertile surface soil, and that all such soil, as well as other 
fertilizing material, is preserved, and that the trees after being 
properly planted are properly cared for. He will of course 
employ tree planters and gardeners, but he must himself be 
sufficiently skilled in the practice to know when each opera- 
tion is thoroughly performed. 

It is plain from these considerations that a capable super- 
intendent may save to a city in a single week more than the 
difference between his year’s salary and that of an incompetent 
man; and yet it is almost invariably the case that a board of 
park commissioners is beset by candidates who are ready to 
work for a low salary, and such a man is often selected trom 
fear that they will be charged with extravagance if they employ 
a man who knows his business and demands what his work is 
worth. In thecourse of forty years’ experience as a landscape- 
gardener, I have had such repeated evidence of the “‘ penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy of employing cheap men, and 
such opportunity of enjoying the results of a wiser course of 
action, that I take this method of presenting the matter for the 
consideration of every one who is interested in parks and 
their construction, HT, W. S. Cleveland. 


Minneapolis. 


A Northern Station for Quercus lyrata. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—On the 13th of September last, while gunning in the 
bottoms of the Patuxent River, about three miles below (east 
of) Laurel, Maryland, I was surprised to find myself confronted 
by an old acquaintance in several trees of Quercus lyrata. 
The tree was rather common there, growing along the banks 
of shallow “sloughs” and in other wet situations, the trees asso- 
ciated with it being QO. Michauxit, Q. bicolor, Ulmus Americana, 
Liquidambar Styraciflua, and several others which thrive best 
in wet locations, with Fagus ferruginea in the immediate 
vicinity. While the Q. lyrata was fairly common, it was of 
small size, none of the trees much, it any, exceeding thirty or 
forty feet in height. 

Before finding this species, I had been struck with the 
exceedingly close resemblance between the tree growth of the 
locality and that of our western bottom-lands, there being but 
three species (Quercus Phellos, common, and Mex opaca and 
Juniperus Virgintana, rare) among the twenty-three species 
growing there which were not common to the two regions ! 
Of course many western types, or those which are more com- 
mon west (as Tilia, A’sculus, Negundo, Gymnocladus, Gledit- 
schia, Cercis, Catalpa, Celtis, Juglans, Populus), were wanting 
but the general facies of the silva and manner of growth were 
exceedingly similar, Asimina, Liquidambar and Liriodendron 
being very common. 

It is interesting to note that this station of Quercus lyrata is 
almost exactly on the same parallel of latitude (near thirty-nine 
degrees) as the locality where I found it in the summer of 1888 
in southern Illinois (bottoms of the Embarras River, Jasper 
County). 

The note in a late number of GARDEN AND FOREST on the 
occurrence of Tillandsia in northern Tennessee reminds me 
that in the summer of 1880 or 1881 I found this plant on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, about midway between Cherry- 
stone and Cobb’s Island landing. It was not plentiful, but I 
found several tresses of it hanging from the large Pine-trees 
(Pinus Teda) and Hollies (/lex opaca), by or near the road-side, 
This, I believe, is its most northern station on the Atlantic 


coast. Robert Ridgway. 
Washington, D. C. 


American Oaks in Belgium. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—American Oaks have been introduced into Beleium 
comparatively recently. The oldest in the country are hardly 
more than a hundred years old. They thrive here admirably 
however, and grow with astonishing rapidity in a light, sandy 
soil with a rather moist subsoil, the annual shoots often ex- 
ceeding four feet in length. The Belgian government has of 
late years devoted a great deal of attention to plantations of 
trees along the highways. Our Elm (UW/mus campestris) in- 
jures crops in the neighborhood of the highways with its lone 
superficial roots, and on this account has been largely 
abandoned in highway plantations; and where the soil is 
adapted to them, the Red and Spanish Oaks have been 
largely planted. In the province of Limbourg, where the soil 
is suited to them, thousands of these two trees have been 
used with the greatest success. The growth of the Red Oak 
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is marvelous. Trees only forty-five years old have anaverage 
trunk circumference at three feet from the ground of five 
feet eleven inches, and an average height of more than sixty 
feet. The actual money value of these trees is from six to 
eight dollars. In another plantation made in 1845 the trunks 
have an average of four feet eleven inches, and in still another 
made as late as 1852 they have anaverage trunk circumference 
of five feet three inches, If the development of the Red Oak 
continues to be as satisfactory in the future as it has been, we 
shall be able to show in Belgium trees at least three and a half 
feet in diameter and nearly one hundred feet tall. 

The density of the wood of Quercus rubra,as compared with 
our native Oak, Quercus Robur, is: O. rubra, 391; Q. Robur, 377. 
The comparison of these two totals shows that the wood of 
the American species is harder than that of the European. In 
the trials which have been made to determine the value of the 
wood of the American tree grown here, in carriage-building 
and in cabinet-making, its great value has been amply demon- 
strated. Where the native Oak remains dwarfed and stunted 
owing to a soil too light for its best development, the Red Oak 
grows with luxuriance ; and its introduction into those parts of 
Belgium where the soil is light andsandy is a benefit which all 
land-holders now recognize; and itappears evident that in a few 
years the American Oak will have replaced the native species 
in many parts of the country. 

Quercus palustris seems destined, like the Red Oak, to be 
a very useful tree here. There are plantations in this country 
already sixty years old, containing trees with trunks more than 
six feet in circumference. It appears, therefore, that this 
species grows more rapidly even than the Red Oak; and it is 
noticed that the trunk rises more rapidly than the trunks of 
other American Oaks. There are some beautiful plantations 
of this tree along the highways of Limbourg, admirable ex- 
amples of luxuriant vegetation and promising the best results 
for the future. It is now proposed by the government to make 
trials with Quercus tinctoria and Quercus Phellos. Possibly 
these facts, the result of experiments in a foreign country, may 
have some interest for the American readers of your journal. 

Mons, Belgium. Alfred Wesmael. 


The Waverly Oaks. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have read, with much interest, the editorial in 
GARDEN AND Forest for February tgth, upon the Waverly 
Oaks. I have met with no such interesting group of Oaks as 
these. Their location so near the picturesque cascade of 
Beaver Brook, and upon a supposed local terminal moraine, 
their grand proportions, their undoubted great age—all about 
them is worthy of marked attention. It seems to me that 
their destruction would be an act of vandalism. The sugges- 
tion which you emphasize, that the trees should be preserved 
by setting apart the ground containing them as a_ public 
park, is certainly a wise one; and if the park could include 
the ‘‘Cascade”’ with the glade below it, together, it would be 
one of the choicest bits of public ground in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

It may not be inappropriate to quote the dimensions of a 
few White Oaks in Rhode Island, from data which I made 
and published ten years ago. One of these is on the Owen 
farm, in Pawtucket, in an open lot on the Power Road from 
Providence to Pawtucket. The tree has had opportunity for 
development in the open ground for a century or more, and 
it is noticeable for its great spread of ninety feet across. The 
six lower limbs are thrust out nearly parallel to the slope of 
the ground, and one of them is fifty feet long. The support- 
ing power of these massive members must be enormous. 
The body is small in proportion to the size of the tree, being 
only nine feet in circumference at four feet from the ground. 

Another remarkable tree stands just over the state line in 
Massachusetts at Munro’s Tavern. In 1858 its circumference, 
three feet from the bottom, was sixteen feet three inches. 
There is a tradition, which seems authentic, that a company 
of soldiers, returning from service, camped about the trunk 
of this tree and spent the night under its protection. The 
Catholic Oak, at Lonsdale, girthed, in 1878, fourteen feet at 


four feet from the ground. 
Providence, R. I. 2 L. W. Russell. 


Prairie Forestry. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—In a recent number of GARDEN AND FOREST appeared 
an article in which the writer held, very properly, that tree- 
planting is not forestry. And yet, in the vast prairie regions 
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of the country, where the need of forests is more apparent, 
though not so great in reality, as among the mountains, the 
sources whence all our great rivers flow, forestry must mean 
tree-planting for many years to come. To the people of the 
western prairies—the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, lowa and 
western Minnesota—the word forestry has become synony- 
mous with tree-planting, and conveys no other meaning. Itis 
indeed fortunate that this isso. The prairies can never know 
the primitive meaning of the word forestry until they cease to 
be wind-swept. Every year the treeless belt becomes nar- 
rower, through constant planting on its eastern border; and 
while it is true that the prairies will never be forested by the 
individual enterprise of the farmer, it is equally true that the 
whole aspect of the west has been changed within the past 
twenty years. Planted trees have clothed the naked landscape, 
and homes have been sheltered and the growth of fruit made 
possible. In crossing the state of lowa from Dubuque to 
Sioux City the traveler sees a wonderful example of what 
forestry means on the prairies. In the eastern part of the 
state native woods abound along the streams, but after leaving 
the valley of the Cedar, plantations become a feature of the 
landscape. Every house seems embowered in trees, suggest- 
ing shelter and comfort for the inmates. Farther west these 
groves decrease in size and number until, beyond the Des 
Moines River, the prairies are almost as bare as they are in cen- 
tral Dakota. Every year the groves increase in numberand in 
size, and if prairie foresters in Iowa continue to plant trees in 
the next decade as in the past, the state will have almost gen- 
uine forest conditions. It will at least have solved for its open 
prairies the difficult problem of protection from wind, and 
they may do much toward eliminating the disastrous droughts 
that have been sucha burden to agriculture during recent 


years. 
Brookings, S. D. Chas. A. Keffer. 


Populus certinensis. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Under this name we received from the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, a number of years ago, cuttings of a Poplar which 
promises to be very valuable on the high, dry prairies of the 
north-west and west, as it maintains perfect health of foliage 
and makes a clean, rapid, upright growth where the Cotton- 
wood and other native trees of the bottom-lands of our streams 
utterly fail to live. I speak of it at this time, hoping to discover 
the origin of this name. Ido not finditin Koch’s ‘“‘ Dendrologie” 
or in any other work in our libraries, and it appears to be 
identical with, or very closely related to, Populus Petrousky, as - 
sent us by Director Arnold, of Moscow. It also appears to be 
very closely related to the species known in Russia as Populus 
Wobsky. As this tree has come to stay in the west, I am 
anxious to determine its origin and its correct name. 
fF. L. Budd. 


Ames, Iowa. 


Periodical Literature. 


{pee February issue of the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous 

Information contains an article on the Manufacture of 
Quinine in India, in which the new oil process for manufactur- 
ing sulphate of quinine is explained. The success of this pro- 
cess is a matter of some importance, for if Cinchona-alkaloids 
can be cheaply extracted from the bark at the place where it 
is grown, a great saving will be made in the cost of transporta- 
tion to Europe and America. Mr. C. H. Wood, late govern- 
ment quinologist to the government of Bengal, in an appendix 
to this paper, sums up the chief advantages of preparing 
quinine in this manner as follows: “First, the alkaloids are 
completely extracted from the bark in a much greater state of 
purity, so that the final operations for obtaining pure and 
finished products are much simplified. Second, that the whole 
process of extraction can be performed at common tempera- 
tures. Third, that the apparatus and appliances required are 
all of a simple character and are well suited for use on the 
plantations.” 

The low price of Cinchona-bark, quinine and other Cinchona- 
alkaloids is explained by the immense exportation of bark 
from Ceylon. It is only a few years, comparatively, since the 
Cinchona-tree was firstintroduced into Asia through the efforts 
of the British government, but the quinine raised in the gov- 
ernment plantations of Ceylon, India and Java already far ex- 
ceeds the amount produced in the native forests of the Andes; 
and therefore regulates the price of the product. 

The introduction and cultivation of the Cinchona in Asia is . 
one of the most triumphant agricultural successes the world 
has ever seen, so far as the consumers of quinine are 
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concerned. Overproduction, however, has had the natural re- 
sults with the planters, and quinine is now sold in London at 
prices considerably below the cost of production. This is due 
principally to the state of affairs in Ceylon, where the Cinchona 
was planted in immense quantities to replace the Cotfee-tree, 
long the stable product of the island, when the coffee crop be- 
gan to fail from the fungoid disease which attacked the trees. 
Then the Cinchona failed there to a certain extent, and the 
planters turned their attention to tea-planting, cutting down 
the Cinchona-trees by wholesale and throwing the bark on the 
market in immense quantities, and with fatal results so far as 
the price of the commodity was concerned. This state of 
things, however, sooner or later will correct itself, and the 
world owes a debt of gratitude to the authorities of Kew, 
through whose instrumentality the Cinchona-tree was first suc- 
cessfully transported from the new world to the old, for this 
successful piece of work, a good example of the practical 
value of a great scientific establishment of this character. 

There are papers, too, on the use of the berries of the Maqui 
(Aristotelia Maguzt) in coloring wine. The Maqui is a small 
evergreen tree or shrub, which is common in the mountain 
regions of Chili, belonging to the same family as the Lindens, 
and with the same fibrous inner bark. Maqui berries are 
eaten in Chili either fresh or preserved, and mixed with grapes 
are made into wine. ~ Of recent years they have been collected 
and exported to Europe in very large quantities for the pur- 
pose of coloring wine. This industry seems to be growing 
rapidly. In 1884, 26,592 kilos of the dried berries were sent to 
France, while in 1887 the quantity had increased to 315,774 
kilos. The berries are used in the same way and for the same 
purpose as Elder-berries have been used in France. The 
present issue of the A4w//etin contains also shorter articles on 
Vine Culture in Tunis, on the Phylloxera in Victoria, on Baron 
Eggers’ Botanical Exploration of Cuba, and a statistical article 
on the sugar production of the world, which, among other 
things, shows that fora period covered by the years 1853-13887, 
out of a total increase of production amounting to three and 
three and a quarter millions of tons, no less than two anda 
quarter millions of tons, or about sixty percent., is an increase 
of beet-sugar, which has now changed its position as a factor 
in the production, having reached the point of being nearly 
equal to cane-sugar, whereas at the beginning of the period it 
supplied only one-eighth of the total production. The pro- 
duction of both British cane-sugar and foreign cane-sugar 
has more than doubled in the same period. 


| Bibliography. 
A List of Works on the Art of Landscape-Gardening. 


HE following list of works treating of landscape-gardening 
which have been published in English, French, German 
and Italian since 1625, the date of Bacon’s classical.essay, has 
been prepared in the library of the British Museum, in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and in other public and private libraries, 
and is as complete as I have been able to make it. I have 
endeavored to include all books, pamphlets, articles and reviews 
except those which have appeared in horticultural and agri- 
cultural papers. Such a workis necessarily liable to error, and 
I shall be glad of any suggestions or corrections which will 
help to make the list more complete and correct. 
Those books which seem to have a special interest are 


marked with a star. Flenry Sargent Codman. 
Brookline, Mass., Feb. rst, 1890. 
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Ed. 2, with name of author, Paris, 1755, 12mo. English 
trans., London, 1755, 12mo. 

1757. SIR WM. CHAMBERS.—“ Designs of Chinese Buildings, etc., to 
which is annexed a description of their Temples, Houses, 
Gardens, etc.”” (English and French.) Chap. vii., ‘‘ Of the 
Art of Laying out Grounds among the Chinese.’’ London, 
folio, ill. Reprinted (French) in Latipie’s trans. of Whate- 
ley’s ‘‘ Observations on Modern Gardening.” 
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Notes. 


Eucharis Bakeriana is a new species which has recently 
flowered in England in the St. Albans nursery, and which has 
been named by Mr. Sander in compliment to Mr. Baker, of Kew. 
It has the foliage of £. Amazonica and flowers as largeas those 
of £. candida, it differs from all other species in having a con- 
spicuous trumpet-like corona, as in the Daffodils. As a deco- 
rative plant it is the equal of &. candida. 


The first cost of stocking a Narcissus-farm in the Scilly 
Islands is almost prohibitory except to a capitalist. The roots 
can be had for ten dollars a thousand, but a single acre will 
easily swallow up a million roots. Ten thousand dollars for 
stocking one acre seems like an expensive plant, but the in- 
crease is such that three acres can be planted the third year, 
and so long as the demand for the flowers lasts this will prove 
a lucrative investment. 


The market gardeners of the south, particularly those 
about Mobile, have suffered seriously this year from injuries 
inflicted by the cut-worm. Truck farmers were obliged to 
employ a force of men to begin work at early dawn to search 
for the destroyers and to set out new plants where the young 
Cabbages had been cut off. The farmers attribute the great 
increase in the number of various pests to the extermination 
of insectivorous birds by pot-hunters, and by boys and others 
who shoot them out of mere wantonness. 


Successful experiments have been made in Austria for the 
conversion of corn-husks into paper and cloth. The husks 
are boiled in an alkali until the fibres are reduced to a spongy 
condition. The glutine is then pressed from the fibre, which 
remains as a mass of chain-like, long threads, interspersed 
with shorter ones. The long fibres are woven into a good 
quality of coarse cloth, similar to that made from the lower 
grades of flax and hemp; and the short ones make an excel- 
lent paper, very strong, and hard and firm in grain. 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mascula) of Europe is now 
lighting up the shrub-borders of Central Park with its golden 
bloom. It is surprising that so good a shrub or small tree is 
planted so little in this country. It should have a_ place 
wherever spring flowers are admired, foritnever fails to bloom 
profusely. Later on, when in full foliage, and in late August, 
when its cornelian-colored, cherry-like fruits are fully ripe, it is 
a most attractive object. Up to the present time, moreover, 
it has escaped the ravages of the destructive larve of the 
Cornel Saw-fly, which was described and figured in vol. ii., 
page 520 of this journal. 


Beyond Boma, according to Mr. Tisdel’s interesting account 
of the Congo Basin in the Century Magazine, there is nothing 
at all in the valley of the Congo wherein he traveled which one 
could describe as a forest in any particular. While one does 
find some large trees, they are few, and principally Man- 
groves. Nothing indicates that there ever has been a growth 
of timber. In the first place the soil is not of sufficient 
depth or richness to produce timber or even to produce any- 
thing. About the only thing that grows along the valley is 
wild grass, sometimes ten, twelve, fifteen and even twenty 
feet high ; and throughout the whole country are zigzag paths 
made by the natives and utilized by the caravans. 


Harpers’ Weekly for February 22d gives an illustration of 
the new gateway for Harvard University, recently built by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, together with a reproduction 
of the design as at first proposed. It was noted in these 
columns about a year ago that this design showed a large 
central gate of wrought iron, flanked by stretches of wall in 
which were low, round-headed doors, and beyond these tall 
iron railings. As now constructed, the walls are solid and 
plain, and an iron gate, smaller than the central one, is placed 
beyond them on either side. The change is not an improve- 
ment; yet, as it stands, the entrance is both dignified and 
appropriate, and the treatment of the iron-work is described 
as particularly artistic and beautiful. 


A lady writing from Michigan to the American Florist with 
regard to the rapidity with which bulbs may multiply if undis- 
turbed for a few years, says: ‘“‘I thought I would take one 
Gladiolus bulb and ascertain what the increase would be in 
five years. I selected Madame Monneret,... and in the 
spring of 1886 I planted one small bulb; in the fall of the 
same year I had one large bulb and over forty bulblets to 
plant out in the spring of 1887. In the fall of 1887 I had forty 
small but blooming bulbs, and, by actual count, 500 bulblets. 
In the fall of 1888 I had 500 small but blooming bulbs, and, by 
actual count, 4,500 bulblets. In the fall of 1889 I have 500 
three-year bulbs, 4,500 two-year bulbs, and the bulblets I have 
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not had the patience to count, but thought 50,000 would be a 
low estimate. Next year would be five years, and I easily 
could have 50,000 bulbs if it were not for selling them as soon 
as they become marketable.” 


The municipal government of Paris has just purchased the 
Forestry Pavilion, of which an illustration was given in our 
issue of January 25th, paying the French Forest Depart- 
ment $17,000 for it, and workmen are already at work prepar- 
ing to remove the building from the Trocadéro to the Bois de 
Vincennes, at the other end of Paris. It is pointed out in the 
Revue des Eaux et Forets that the city has made a foolish bar- 
gain. The pavilion was erected without permanent founda- 
tions, which will now have to be provided for it, and these and 
the cost of removal are estimated at $2,000, making the cost of 
the building when set up $19,000, which does not include any 
of the contents, which will have to be provided for in additon, 
as the Trocadéro exhibit is retained by the Forest Department. 
The great trouble, however, is not in the cost of the building, 
but in its temporary character, for it is shown that a building 
constructed of unseasoned logs, and dependent for its beauty 
upon the preservation of their bark in the natural state, can 
last at most only two or three years in a presentable condition. 


The milder climate of England means a much earlier spring 
than ours and the later survival of a multitude of autumnal 
flowers, so that, in the southern counties at least, there is 
often not a week in the year when something pretty may not 
be gathered from the garden. But, on the other hand, our 
brighter winter skies are far more favorable to plants grown 
under glass. These facts were commented upon by Mr. 
Samuel Henshaw in an address recently delivered before the 
Florists’ Club of this city, and the difficulty of forcing Roses 
in England was especially noted. ‘All through the middle 
of the winter,’ he said, ‘‘there is a great scarcity of this 
flower in England. Even Tea Roses are scarce and poor in 
quality.” Gloire de Dijon Roses anda few varieties of Teas 
“were exhibited at the spring show in Bristol in March, but 
were few and very much inferior to what may be seen in any 
florist’s window in the middle of the winter in New York.” 
But in the southern parts of England the Gloire de Dijon ‘is 
often seen covering the fronts of cottages and in full bloom 
in the early part of May.” 


The production of Sisal hemp in the Bahama Islands is be- 
ing rapidly developed, arrangements having been perfected 
lately to plait 10,000 acres with the Sisal under the stimulating 
influence of an export duty of £4 13s. 4d. per ton, paid by the 
government, onall Sisal hemp grown on theislands. Sisal hemp 
is produced from a species of Agave (A. vrigida, var. Sisalina),a 
native of Yucatan, where it has been cultivated by the natives 
ever since the country was known to Europeans, and where of 
late years its cultivation has immensely increased on account 
of the growing demands in all parts of the world for larger 
supplies of Hemp than the East Indies have been able to sup- 
ply. This great increase in the consumption of hemp-fibre 
may some day or other have an important influence on the 
agricultural prosperity of Florida. The climate, soil and vege- 
tation of the southern shores and islands of Florida are iden- 
tical with those of the Bahama Islands, and if Sisal hemp can 
be produced in those islands, it can be grown of as good 
quality, if not as cheaply, insouth Florida, when it is known 
that the Sisal plant flourishes, and where it is now naturalized 
and spread over a considerable surface, it having been one of 
the useful plants introduced into Florida about fifty years ago 
by Dr. Perrine, who was employed by the government of the 
United States to study the economic value of various plants 
and test their adaptability for naturalization in Florida. He 
made a careful study of the Sisal in Yucatan, and the results 
of his investigations were published in Senate Doc. 300, Wash- 
ington, March 12th, 1838. The principal crops of the Florida 
keys, of which only a very smail part are cultivated at all, are 
tomatoes, grown to supply the northern markets in winter, 
and pineapples, which suffer during winters of unusual se- 
verity, and are not, so far as quality goes, a satisfactory crop. 
Extensive plantations of the Cocoanut have been made on the 
Atlantic coast; but although there are a few large Cocoanut- 
trees on Key West and near Bay Biscayne which yield fruit, 
it is doubtful if the climate of south Florida is sufficiently hot 
to produce cocoanuts which will be able to compete in the 
market with those grown under the more favorable conditions 
which prevail in Jamaica, British Honduras and Guatemala. 
Sisal is, on the whole, the most promising plant with which to 
experiment in southern Florida; and nothing but the cost of 
labor and machinery in Florida can interfere with the produc- 
tion of Sisal hemp in competition with that grown in Yucatan 
or in the Bahama Islands. 
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Street-Trees. 


YOUNG tree on the border of a city street can never 
ay be said to have congenial surroundings, even when 
the utmost pains have been taken at the outset to plant it 
properly and to give intelligent attention to its needs so 
far as possible thereafter. Many kinds of trees will abso- 
lutely refuse to live in an atmosphere filled with smoke 
and dust, even when the drainage system of the city does 
not rob their roots of the water which is essential to their 
nourishment. The hardships which a street-tree must 
undergo make it all the more necessary that only the 
most promising individuals of the kinds best suited to en- 
dure the trying conditions of city life should be selected. 
This means that nursery-grown trees, with abundant roots 
and pruned for the purpose, should invariably be used. 

It is plain that trees of one variety only should be 
planted in a long, straight row parallel with the lines of 
buildings in a continuous street. Much of the desired 
effect will be lost if the trees vary in form or size, or ex- 
pression, or rapidity of growth, or in the time of putting 
forth their leaves or shedding them. An avenue of Ameri- 
can Elms, with their lofty overarching tops, is always 
beautiful, because the charm of each tree is renewed in the 
next, and the effect of the whole is constantly intensified 
and multiplied by repetition. An avenue of stately Tulip- 
trees is equally beautiful, but in an entirely different way. 
The same might be said of a double row of Pin Oaks, 
where there is space for their drooping lower branches. 
But if all these trees were intermingled, and Sugar Maples, 
Horse Chestnuts and others still were added, the result 
would be incongruous and contradictory. There would 
be no continuous lines extending through the entire vista 
to help the perspective and to give unity of character and 
expression and consistency of purpose to the whole. And 
yet in our city street-planting it is the common practice to 
allow each lot owner to select the tree which suits his 
fancy. The immediate effect is bad enough, but it grows 
worse as years roll on and the individual trees become 
more and more unlike each other as their peculiar char- 
- acteristics are more strongly marked with age. 
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But even when the best selection is made, disappoint- 
ment and failure will be the inevitable result unless the 
ground is properly prepared and the planting carefully 
done. A street grade is often made several feet below the 
natural surface of the ground, and of course this subsoil is 
not in a suitable mechanical condition to receive the roots 
of trees, nor does it contain the necessary nourishment. 
Or, again, a street may be raised as much above the 
natural level, filled in at the bottom, perhaps, with large 
rocks which have been thrown together so as to leave air 
spaces between them, and this open foundation may be 
covered with a stratum of all sorts of rubbish. No tree 
can be planted in such a situation with any promise of 
health or long life. In most cases, an excavation twenty 
feet across and three feet deep, filled in with good loam, will 
make a safe place in which to plant a tree, but even here the 
tree will be doomed to early death if it is just over such a 
foundation of broken rock as has been mentioned above. 
We might add that street-trees should always be planted far 
enough apart to give each one an opportunity to develop 
into its best proportions, but perhaps many persons who 
read this already feel inclined to resent the frequent itera- 
tion of these elementary principles. And yet there is 
hardly a city in the United States where every one of the 
ordinary, common-sense rules and precautions which 
should be regarded in planting street-trees is not almost 
constantly violated. The fact is, that this article was itself 
suggested by some planting in this city which recently fell 
under our observation. 

West End Avenue, a broad street on the heights be- 
tween Riverside and Central Parks, is laid out with a strip 
of turf some eight feet wide on either side between the 
sidewalk and wheelway. In each strip is a double row of 
trees, not planted in pairs, but alternately—that is, with 
one tree near the outer margin of the grass, and then an- 
other near the inner margin. The shortest or diagonal dis- 
tance between these trees is about fourteen feet. They are 
Red Maple saplings, apparently pulled up from a swamp 
where they stood very closely, so that they had grown up 
straight and slender to a height of probably fifteen feet, with 
very “few, if any, side branches. The tops were all cut off ata 
height of about ten feet, leaving bare poles above ground 
and a few of the larger roots below. ‘These trees were 
planted in the autumn of 1887 and the following spring, 
and have, therefore, had two summers to grow in, but as 
a matter of fact there has been no growth. Clusters of 
little branches have been thrown out at the tops and at a 
few points on the sides of the mutilated stems, and these 
tufts of foliage may prolong the life of the trees for a time; 
but they are “rather signs of approaching death than of life. 
Many of the trees are already leaning over and ready to 
fall. In short, here is a street nearly two miles long, 
planted with at least three times as many trees as should 
have been used—trees of a variety unsuited to the position 
they occupy, and not a single individual of them all a 
specimen well grown and pruned for this purpose. The 
city has paidsome $20,000 for this work, which is absolutely 
worthless—worse than worthless, indeed; for while these 
trees are dying, years are wasted in which good trees 
could have been making substantial growth, and even 


’ now they would have been delighting all beholders with 


their beauty, and still more with the cheerful promise of 
increasing attractiveness for years to come, 

If this were an isolated instance it would be sufficiently 
depressing, but equally bad examples of contract-planting 
by municipal authorities can be pointed out in almost every 
one of our large cities. The streets of our towns and cities 
will never be shaded by handsome and well-cared-for trees 
until they are placed in charge of some competent and 
responsible officers, whose duty it is to superintend all 
planting, and all pruning, too; for now no street-iree, how- 
ever beautiful, is safe from the attacks of axes and saws 
in ignorant hands, which not only destroy its symmetry, 
but leave it with raw wounds to invite the entrance of de- 
structive fungi, which bring disease and premature death. 
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ProressoR KELLERMAN, in Zhe Jndusérialis/, quotes ap- 
provingly what was said in our issue of January 22d of the 
ornamental value of the Celtis or Hackberry, as it is usually 
called in the west, and he adds that in Kansas it has a 
greater relative value than in well-timbered regions, where 
so many kinds of trees grow in perfection. In the state, 
which includes a large portion of what was once known 
as the ‘‘Great American Desert,” the Hackberry is one of 
the few trees which can withstand the drought, hot winds 
and other trying characteristics of that variable climate. 
Professor Kellerman, however, calls attention to the fact 
that the annual report of the Kansas College Experiment 
Station for 1888 gave a full account of an insect—a species 
of Phytopus—and of its invariably accompanying fungus 
(Spherotheca phytopiophila, Kell. & Sw.), which are 
doing great injury to the Celtis in that region. The insect 
is a gall-mite and the fungus a species of powdery mildew, 
and they cause what is known as ‘“‘ Hackberry knot,” an 
abnormal growth which seriously injures the health and 
appearance of the tree. The disease is said to occur in the 
eastern part of Kansas, and it extends westward as far as 
the forest-trees extend. It is also reported in lowa. Pro- 
fessor Kellerman has not found the trees in the forest 
abundantly attacked, but most of the isolated ones are dis- 
figured by the multiplying knots until they become very 
unsightly and finally die. No remedy has been experi- 
mentally determined upon except cutting off and burning 
the infected parts. 

A figure of one of these knots is given in Zhe Jndustrial- 
is/, and we refer to it because we have recently observed 
a similar appearance on many specimens of the Celtis in 
Central Park, in this city. A more careful investigation will 
be needed to identify this disease with the western one, but 
it is not improbable that trees of this species throughout the 
country have found a serious enemy. 


Japanese Dwarf Plants at Paris. 


Te is well known that the Japanese landscape-gardener 

prides himself on his treatment of areas so small that we 
should give them up toa gravel walk and a couple of Gera- 
nium beds. So it was a disappointment not to find, on the 
soil of the Japanese Horticultural Section in the Exhibition 
grounds at Paris, some illustration of his practice. 

The Japanese Horticultural Section was only a small space 
on a rather steep part of the Trocadéro slope, surrounded by 
a rough bamboo fence which would doubtless have looked 
pretty amid consonant surroundings, but seemed a little 
slovenly and poor by contrast with neighboring French 
arrangements, which were scrupulously trim and durable 
looking. Almost the whole of the enclosed space was laid 
out in a series of low terraces, each of which bore a row of 
potted plants. 

I was not wise enough to know whether any of these 
plants had especial interest for the European botanist. But I 
soon saw that some of them were extremely interesting to the 
cultivator and the student of art. These were the examples 
of dwarfed trees. We have become familiar, in our own gar- 
dens, with certain dwarf varieties of trees produced in Japan, 
as with many kinds of little Maples; but I speak especially 
of dwarfed specimens of individuals which, if left to them- 
selves, would have been large, but which generations of gar- 
deners had patiently restricted to the most exiguous propor- 
tions. These we constantly see in Japanese pictures, but 
there is seldom a chance to behold them alive. 

In the Bulletin de la Société Botanigue de la France some 
facts were recently given with regard to the method of their 
production, on the authority of two Japanese connoisseurs, 
one of whom was an exhibitor in Paris. The chief point is 
that the trees are grown in the smallest possible quantity of 
soil. The baby plants are put in pots so small that their.roots 
soon fill them entirely, and, seeking further nourishment, break 
out above the surface. Then a somewhat larger pot is given, 
in which, however, the same want of sufficient nourishment 
soon produces the same result; and this treatment is per- 
petually continued. Moreover, only just so much water is 
supplied as is absolutely needful to preserve life. The main 
root thus becomes bent and the lateral roots develop neither 
quickly enough nor profusely enough for vigorous growth, 
and all the processes of life are very greatly retarded. The 
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roots are never cut off, and through their gradual elevation 
the whole plant is sometimes raised on what looks like a sys- 
tem of aérial roots. 

Again, the twigs are early bent, so that they cross one 
another, or the stem, in abrupt or zigzag ways, Bamboo-fibres 
being used to bind them temporarily in place. Thus all 
growth which does take place is kept within dwarf dimensions, 
so that the stem, after fifty or one hundred years of life, is 
often but from an inch and a half to three inches in diameter- 
and about ten times as high. Ifa bent twig dies it is cut off, 
and the new one which springs from below it is forced to take 
its place. This sometimes produces the look ofa graft. Fre- 
quently a piece of Fern-stem or a bit of tufa or coral is so 
placed that the main stem bends around it. If all the twisted 
branches die, new ones are then grafted on the old stock. 
Conifers bear this sort of treatment much better than dico- 
tyledonous plants, as the tendency of these to throw out side 
shoots can tire the patience even of Japanese gardeners. For 
no detail of free growth out of harmony with the forms of the 
main branches: can be allowed. Every smallest twig must 
scrupulously accommodate itself to the general effect. Thu- 
yopsts dolobrata, Chamecyparis obtusa, Pinus parvifiora and 
P. densifolia are among the conifers most commonly chosen 
for dwarfing. Some of those exhibited in Paris were nearly 
150 years old, and were valued at hundreds of dollars. They 
tempted the purse of many observers, but I doubt whether any 
one was rash enough to buy, for it was plain that their value 
depended on a continuance of the Japanese cultivator’s skill— 
they might as well die at once as live to lose their character 
through unregulated growth. 

What now was the artistic interest of these specimens? 
Sometimes it was merely the charm that lies in anything 
quaint, bizarre, grotesque. But often we saw forms so beau- 
tiful in their way and so clearly illustrative of one phase of 
Japanese artistic endeayor that it was a pure delight to study 
them. Often these little trees were not bizarre and patently 
deformed, but as fine in their outlines, as grand in their 
masses, aS imposing in their effect, as suggestive of ideas of 
long existence and vigorous development, as could be the 
most mighty specimen seen out-of-doors. It needed a little 
effort to put one’s self at the right point of view. But it soon 
was easy to look at them as the Japanese himself must look— 
to consider them as miniature representations which the eye 
knew to be small, but the imagination accepted as large—that 
is, it was soon easy to look at them as we look at little pictures 
or at statuettes. Ifa reproduction of a large form on canvas 
can satisfy eye and mind, although it measures but a few 
inches itself, why cannot one be likewise accepted when 
wrought in the same material as the original? Here was a 
portrait, so to say, of a great Thuyopsis or Pine, which, ina 
pot scarce twelve inches across, we could have perpetually at 
hand not merely to suggest, but actually to show, the beauty 
of its original. Here in portable shape we had form, color, 
substance, movement, odor—everything but size; and when 
we had learned how to look we missed size even less than in 
one of Barye’s tigers or in a miniature of a familiar face. ~The 
best of these little trees were not mere curiosities, but true 
works of art. If simply kept small they would have been the 
former; but kept small and looking gigantic, they were artis- 
tic in intention and result. Of course such an effect could be 
produced only by the twisting processes employed. Mere re- 
tardation of development would not answer. If we could keep 
a six-year-old White Pine forever of the same size and shape 
it would never look like a century-old one. It must be forced 
to take a shape characteristic of maturity. Nordoes it matter, 
I think, whether or not the shape achieved is precisely that of 
a freely-developed individual of the same species. So long as 
the dwarfed tree looks as though a freely-grown large one 
might have assumed this shape, the artistic ideal is achieved. 

But still more interesting than these isolated dwarfs were 
certain arrangements where a number had been grown to- 
gether. Several creations of this sort had been brought to 
Paris, but so far as I saw, only one remained in perfect condi- 
tion. This was exhibited in August at one of the flower shows 
in the great tent, and may have been noticed there even by 
visitors who did not penetrate the Japanese section. It con- 
sisted of a board about as big as a tea-tray with a raised rim 
around the back and sides. At the right hand back corner 
was a thick irregular group of conifers, some eighteen inches 
in height, massed around a large stone. So carefully had the 
shape of this stone been chosen and the shape and arrange- 
ment of the plants been studied that the effect was precisely 
the same as though we sawa great precipitous rock sur- 
rounded by graceful yet imposing trees of natural size. A 
lower mass of foliage formed the centre of the background, - 
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and to the left was another higher mass of conifers inter- 


spersed with deciduous trees, seen beyond a lofty bridge. The 
foreground was composed of moss and low grasses broken 
by taller tufts and by patches of a tiny flowering plant—as 1 
remember, an Oxalis—and foreground and background were 
united by plants of intermediate sizes in the most thoroughly 
artistic way. The horticultural skiil displayed was marvelous ; 
for not only the trees but the grasses and everything else must 
have been dwarfed to bring them to such fairy-like propor- 
tions, an inch counting for a considerable elevation, and the 
flowers being no bigger than pin-heads, yet each and every 
plant being in perfect condition, and the general effect luxuri- 
ant and rich. It was not a little toy-shop garden—it wasa little 
living picture of a broad landscape of incomparable beauty 
and grandeur. If one took a moment to get absorbed in the 
scene before him, he thought no more of dimensions than if 
he had been looking at painted canvas. What he saw was a 
shadowy glen where rich green grass was starred with yellow 
flowers, where coolness and freshness breathed from the air, 
and in the background great masses of rock and foliage that 
stirred the imagination as well as refreshed the eye. The mar- 
velous skill of the horticulturist was forgotten in wonder at 
the power of the artist who could conceive so beautiful a land- 
scape. The way in which foreground, middle distance and 
background had been contrasted yet harmonized, the grand- 
eur yet softness of the massing, the loveliness of the sky-line, 
the variety and beauty of the color, all kept ina low, quiet 
tone with no crude notes—these merits impressed one as in 
the work of some great painter; and what a painter would 


_have supplied in the way of atmosphere and perspective was 


added by the modeling and shadowing of Nature herself. Of 
course the result had not the suggested poetry that we find in 
a Corot; nor could such a living picture on a board ever give 
effects of distance or supply the canopy of heaven. But within 
the limits possible to such work, there seemed nothing that 
the Japanese artist had not accomplished. As a ‘‘realistic”’ 
picture of a rocky glen no painter could begin to equal it, for 
it was as perfect to the tiniest detail as it was in the effect of its 
largest masses. In short, if on the soil the Japanese landscape- 
gardener had shown us nothing, here he showed us something 
in which we could read an account of his larger enterprises. 

There was nothing I saw in all the Paris Exhibition that I 
coveted as I did this exquisite, and, to my eyes, novel work of 
art. Butifit would have been rash to think a single dwarfed 
tree might survive in European hands, how should one dare to 
touch this far more complex bit of art-created life? It seemed 
a pure marvel that it had been brought half way round the 
world even by those competent to care for it at home. 

New Brunswick, N. J. George Cumming. 


Some Old American Country-Seats.—V. 
MONTGOMERY PLACE. 


ANET LIVINGSTON, a sister of the Chancellor, puew up in 
the quiet elegance of Clermont, but after her gallant young 
husband, General Richard Montgomery, was killed at Quebec, 
she chose and purchased for her home a tract of three hun- 
dred acres lying upon the river by the mouth of the Saw Kill 
and a few miles south of the southern limits of Clermont 
Manor. Here, with the help of plans which are said to have 
been sent from Ireland by Montgomery’s sister, a Lady Rane- 
lagh, a mansion remarkable for its simple but elegant archi- 
tecture was built, and the new seat was named Montgomery 
Place. Here in later years the eminent jurist, Edward Living- 
ston, was wont to retire from the cares of office to enjoy the 
beauties of nature. 

Approaching the estate to-day from Rhinebeck or from Red 
Hook, the way lies through a charming farming country 
crossed by numerous lane-like roads and by the one highway 
which leads to Albany. The approach to the house at Mont- 

omery Place parts from the high-road at right angles, and 
eads, at first straight, #Oward the river through an avenue of 
noble trees of various sorts, planted in rows, yet not in pairs. 
Indeed, not only is there no precise symmetry, but a giant 
Locust may here be seen standing opposite a Linden (as in the 
picture on page 143), or a great Horse-chestnut opposite a 
Beech ; and in one place, where the road is carried on a stone- 
walled causeway over a little gully, great Willows throw large 
limbs across the vista. Beyond the rows of trees, on either 
hand, lie gently undulating pasture-lands, bounded in the dis- 
tance by woods. Drawing nearer now to the house, the 
straight avenue ends just as the roadway passes through a tall 
hedge into the inner park. Here is a wood of fine forest-trees 
standing well apart, and, as the road curves gently to the right 
between the trees, a little valley on the left begins to fall away 
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quite rapidly toward the Hudson. The sides of this valley are 
richly wooded, and serve to frame a first glimpse of the river, 
where it is disclosed by the broadening of the valley’s mouth. 
As the road swings still farther to the right, the house comes 
into view ahead, and branch roads lead on the left to the 
stable, and tothe kitchen yard, which is concealed by shrubbery 
and by being sunk to the basement level at the southern end 
of the house. The main road ends with an ample turn, placed 
syinmetrically before the semi-circular portico which marks 
the entrance. The guest of the house who turns here looks 
eastward back toward the Albany road across a gently rising 
lawn bounded, on one hand, by the same dense wood which 
he before saw limiting the northern pasture, and, on the other, 
by the more open groves through which he has just traveled. 
Formerly this sheltered open ground contained the flower- 
garden and an elaborate conservatory; and, on the gentle rise 
behind this structure, a considerable arboretum once existed, 
where now only a few scattered specimens are to be seen; 
but from the point of view of design and general effect the 
substitution of the existing simple but well framed lawn in 
place of the old garden and conservatory is by no means to be 
regretted. The entrance front of the house as it now appears, 
when viewed from the site of the conservatory, may be seen 
in the picture on page 142; but though the building and the 
great Locusts near the porch are well shown, the picture gives 
no hint of the blue distance of hills and mountains which in 
reality appears through the tree-trunks just north of the house. 

If, tempted by this glimpse of distance, the visitor turns the 
corner of the building and steps into the round-arched pavilion 
which is attached to the north side of the house, the whole 
broad panorama of the river and the Catskills is spread before 
him to the westward; but even here the wide prospect is 
broken into scenes and framed by the solid piers and arches 
of the pavilion itself, and by the trunks and branches of great 
trees, chiefly Locusts, standing on the brink of the irregular 
grassy slope which falls steeply to a narrow wood on the bluff 
at the river’s edge. ‘‘ To attempt to describe the scenery which 
bewitches the eye as it wanders over the wide expanse to the 
west from this pavilion would be an idle effort,” wrote Mr. 
Downing in 1847. ‘‘As a foreground, imagine a large lawn 
waving in undulations of soft verdure, varied with fine groups, 
and margined with rich belts of foliage. Its base is washed 
by the river, which is here a broad sheet of water, lying like a 
long lake beneath the eye. On the opposite shores, 
more than a mile distant, is seen a rich mingling of woods 
and corn-fields. But the crowning glory of the landscape is 
the background of mountains. The Kaatskills, as seen from 
this part of the Hudson, are, it seems to us, more beautiful 
than any mountain scenery in the Middle States. It is not 
merely that their outline is bold, and that the summit of 
Roundtop, rising three thousand feet above the surrounding 
country, gives an air of more grandeur than is usually seen 
even in the Highlands; but it is the color which renders the 
Kaatskills so captivating afeaturein the landscapehere. . . . 
Morning and noon the shade only varies from softer to deeper 
blue. But the hour of sunset is the magical time for the 
fantasies of the color-genii of these mountains. Seen at this 
period, from the terrace of the pavilion of Montgomery Place, 
the eye is filled with wonder at the various dyes that bathe the 
receding hills—the most distant of which are twenty or thirty 
miles away. : It is a spectacle of rare beauty, and he 
who loves tones of color, soft and dreamy as one of the 
mystical airs of a German maestro, should see the sunset fade 
into twilight from the seats on this part of the Hudson.” 

Mr. Downing did well to sing the praises of the Catskill 
sunsets, and he might have added that this favored pavilion of 
Montgomery Place spreads its prospects before the visitor to 
the delightful accompaniment of the music of waterfalls 
sounding from the depths of the wood near by. Upon enter- 
ing this wood it is seen to occupy a large and long valley 
curiously broken into lesser ravines and hollows. Numerous 
paths lead through the dark shadows of the wood to all the 
finest parts and to the falls—one of them forty feet high—by 
which the Saw Kill plunges down to join the Hudson. Here 
are wildness and extreme picturesqueness in sharp contrast 
with the stately breadth and quietness of the lawns and groves 
about the house and the majestic panorama of the river. 
Well may Mr. Downing have called Montgomery Place second 
to no seat in America for its combinations of attractions ; and 
it may be added that its makers and owners—all of them 
Livingstons, or close connections of the family—have been 
second to none in the taste and skill which took advantage of 
glorious opportunities and in the care which has preserved 
the essential features of the original design until this day. 
Charles Eliot. 
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Vegetation in Southern Alabama. 


HE first frost of the last winter appeared here on the 26th 

of November, and two lighter ones followed on the first 
two days of December. These chilly mornings scorched the 
toliage of tender tropical plants which were yet unhoused, but 
the vitality of the stems remained unimpaired. The Cestrums, 
Brugmansias, Hibiscus, Lantanasand Abutilonssoon recovered 
and continued to bloom. Bananas, Caladiums, Hedychiums 
and Cannas quickly threw out new leaves, and now, onthe first 
of March, are clothed with fresh young foliage. Aloes, Dra- 
cenas, tender Yuccas, Palms, Cycas revoluta and the various 
Cactuses are thriving luxuriantly in the open air, while Gera- 
niums, Begonias, Amaryllis and a few tender Amazon Lilies 
(Lucharis Amazonica) have been flowering all winter long. 
Those exotic woody plants regarded as hardy here never 
showed greater luxuriance. The Camellias produced a re- 
markably abundant crop of flowers. The hybrid Azaleas have 
been blooming now for nearly three months. Chinese Mag- 
nolias, Forsythias, Siberian Honeysuckles, Photinia serrata, 
Laurestinus and Daphne, with the Dutch bulbs, began to 
bloom on the first week of the new year and were quickly 
succeeded by Magnolia fuscata, Wistaria, and a profusion of 
Tea Roses, like Marechal Neil, Lamarck, Malmaison, Cloth 
of Gold, Sombreuil, and that everlasting bloomer, Archduke 
Charles, not to speak of the variety of herbaceous annuals and 
perennials which are now more than five weeks in advance of 
ordinary seasons. 

In the last half of February car loads of Cabbages of the 
finest quality were shipped to northern markets. Irish Pota- 
toes are now eight inches above ground, and the earliest varie- 
ties already show signs of bloom, and Strawberries are abun- 
dant. Noone has ever seen the Japanese Medlars (E7zobotrya 
Faponica) bending under heavier loads of fruit, and no object 
could be more attractive to the eye than these trees now are 
with their golden fruits nestling among the dark green foliage. 
This tree is a prime favorite on the Gulf Coast, where, in warm, 
light loam, it finds a suitable soiliand proves perfectly hardy. 
Seedlings spring up wherever the seed is accidentally dropped 
in raw soil, and such volunteers grow vigorously without cul- 
tivation and can be transplanted at almost any time of the year. 
The fragrant flowers of this tree open late in October and last 
nearly a month, and it is only in winters when there are long 
periods of cold, wet weather that it fails to produce fruit. The 
juice of the Medlar has a mild acid taste and an agreeable 
flavor, but it is not regarded as suitable for transportation to 
distant markets. Itis my experience, however, that clusters 
freed from all defective fruit and packed in sawdust will carry 
without injury. 

For the first time in ten years the Sweet Orange gives 
promise by its profusion of bloom of a full crop. The trees 
now coming into bearing are mainly those which sprouted 
from trees cut down by the freezing weather in the winter of 
1880-81. During the decade preceding the one just passed 
the orange crop was looked upon as the most remunerative 
one which could be grown in localities suitable for it. Some 
groves of small extent, on the shores of Mobile Bay, yielded 
an income of many thousand dollars a year, and therefore the 
cultivation of the Orange up to the disastrous winter was 
actively carried on. The fruit produced here, the Creole 
Orange of Louisiana and Mississippi Sound, leaves little to be 
desired in quality. Large, thin skinned, fair, finely colored, 
rich in flavor, with tender flesh and abundant juice which 
blends acidity with sweetness, all these qualities render it agree- 
able to taste, and superior to the fruit from tropical coun- 
tries. According to the testimony of old settlers the cultiva- 
tion of the Orange must have been more successfully carried 
on by the generation preceding the present than it now is. 
The reason, perhaps, is that years of destructive cold appeared 
at longer intervals. A frost in 1852 killed the orchards, as it 
did in 1880. The plantations that started anew from sprouts 
received a check during the winter of 1884, from which the 
trees mostly recovered and yielded crops up to 1880, It is to 
be hoped that since these freezing periods are so rare some 
means may be devised for protecting the orchards on these 
special occasions, now that we can be forewarned of the ad- 
vance of cold waves by the Signal Office. 

Turning to the woodlands, we find the deciduous trees and 
those with half persistent foliage, like the entire leaved Oaks, 
rapidly unfolding their leaves, The Cuban Pine has already 
shed its pollen. The Mock Orange (Prunus Caroliniana) has 
also bloomed; and so has the Ti-Ti (Cliftonia ligustrina). 
The Dogwood, Plums and Sparkle-berries (Vaccinium arbo- 
reum), the American Olive, Sweet Illicium and Haws are 
opening their flowers. The Mulberryand May Haw (Crafegus 
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estivalis) begin to ripen their fruits. The Loblolly Pine and 
Long Leaved Pine are unfolding their catkins weeks in 
advance of ordinary seasons. The Cherokee Rose is bright- 
ening up the wood borders and hedgerows with its flowers, 
while the yellow Jessamine, the Woodbine, the Cross Vine, 
the China-tree (Velia azedarach) and the Pomegranate are all 


in full bloom. Carl Mohr. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


DISEASE OF ORCHIDS.—Some alarm has arisen amongst 
Orchid growers here in consequence of the appearance 
amongst Cattleyas of a very virulent and invariably fatal dis- 
ease, the exact nature of which has not yet been determined. 
Some microscopists declare that there are clear evidences that 
the disease is caused by a Peronospora; others, on the con- 
trary, are equally certain that the disease is not due to any 
fungus whatever, although a fungus may easily follow on the 
heels of the disease and be mistaken for the cause. About a 
year and a half ago a perfectly healthy plant of the autumn- 
flowering Cattleya labiata at Kew suddenly turned black and 
pulpy,asifithad been boiled. We were unable to accountfor this; 
no other Cattleya was attacked, nor have any been lost in the 
same way since. Examples of the same disease on C, Har- 
dyana, C. gigas, C. Dowianaand C. /abiata have been received 
at Kew within the last twelve months from expert cultivators, 
who were puzzled by the sudden collapse of plants which, 
until the disease appeared, were in perfect health. The 
whole of the material is in the hands of Professor Marshall 
Ward, whose report is anxiously looked forward to by hun- 
dreds, who are naturally dismayed by the ravages of this dis- 
ease. Meanwhile it is'interesting to note that an eminent 
fungologist at Kew experimented with the disease by inocu- 
lating a healthy plant and smearing another plant, also healthy, 
with some of the diseased tissue, the result being that whilst 
the inoculated plant turned black and rotted in three days, 
that which had been smeared remained apparently uninfected. 
The result of this experiment males the disease, if not fun- 
goid, still more mysterious. In one case reported to the Kew 
authorities there were two distinct plants of C. gigas growing 
side by side in the same pot, or what is known as a “‘ made-up 
specimen,” and whilst one of these was killed by the disease, 
the other remained uninjured, and is alive still. This disease 
must not be confounded with ordinary “spot,” to which all 
Orchids are liable under certain conditions. At the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society specimens of Orchids 
affected with the first described malady were exhibited by a 
gardener, who was ‘‘amxious to know if there was any 
remedy, as he feared his collection was in danger of being 
destroyed.” I do not believe there is any occasion for so 
much alarm, more especially after hearing from Professor 
Ward that the disease is not caused by a fungus. 

LONDON FocGs.—Some time ago I mentioned the difficul- 
ties experienced by cultivators in the neighborhood of 
London owing to the frequency and poisonous nature of fogs 
in winter. The subject has since been taken up by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, with the result that the evidence col- 
lected shows the matter to be of so much importance that a 
government grant of £100 has been applied for to facilitate 
the investigation of the subject by chemists and physiologists. 
The present winter has been comparatively free from the 
black, or rather copper-colored, fogs, which during last winter 
did frightful injury to in-door plants of all kinds. We have a 
Smoke-abatement Society in London, but it does not appear to 
have any influence in the reduction of the smoke nuisance. 

WEATHER.—We are experiencing now much colder weather 
than we had all through January. This morning, the 28th of 
February, the thermometer registered eight degrees of frost, 
with a cold east wind and snow falling. We have reason to 
feel grateful for this timely check to vegetation, which a 
month ago was so forward as to cause alarm for the safety 
of fruit and out-door plants generally. Notwithstanding the 
cold, the lawns have lately been bright with thousands of 
yellow Crocuses, Snowdrops, Winter Aconites and blue 
Squills. The effect produced at this time of year by these 
plants when set in thousands on sloping lawns is particularly 
good. Apparently they become established, for this is their 
fourth year on the lawns at Kew. 

Moru-Traps.—At a recent meeting of the British Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Mr. T. W. Beach, who grows fruit 
very largely and is one of the principal jam-manufacturers 
in England, exhibited an excellent contrivance for trapping 
moths, etc., which infest fruit-trees. The trap is simply an 
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ordinary petroleum lamp, furnished with an extremely wide 
shade, the under surface of which is white, and covered 
with a mixture of grease and tar or any sticky. substance. 
The moths are attracted by the light, and in flying about it 
they come in contact with and are held by the adhesive mix- 
ture. This simple but first-rate contrivance has been tried 
in several orchards with much success. To catch the enemy 
before it has sown the seeds of mischief is certainly a much 
more sensible way than to fight with the mischief itself. 
TRADE-UNIONISM FOR GARDENERS.—The improved position 
of the followers of many trades and professions in England 
which has resulted from combination, has set gardeners to 
thinking whether something of the same kind could not be 
done by aunion of a similar kind amongst themselves. 
The scheme propounded by the first to move in this matter 
is, briefly stated, an association for all professional garden- 
ers; a registry of places and men; the boycotting of all 
who are not members of the association; the issue of certi- 
ficates to all qualified gardeners, and the limitation of appren- 
‘tices with a view to relieving the present very congested 
condition of the horticultural labor market. Whilst it 
is felt that, considering the nature of the training a man must 
undergo before he becomes a competent gardener, he is, as a 
Tule, very badly paid, it is clear that so long as there are 
twice as many men as there are situations for them, there is 
small chance of a rise in gardeners’ wages. There is small 
prospect, therefore, that the movement will prove very help- 
ful. England is admittedly the best training ground for horti- 
culture, and we are committed to free trade in labor as well as 
in everything else. Combination or a “strike” amongst gar- 
deners would probably result in a loss to themselves, as horti- 
culture is very much of a luxury, and a man cannot be com- 
pelled to pay more than he chooses for his luxuries. With the 
nurserymen it is different, and consequently nurserymen pay 
their permanent staff well, as they are bound to do. Mean- 
while it is a curious commentary on the complaints of the 
gentleman’s gardener that whilst he cannot command satis- 
factory wages, employers are at their wits’ end to find com- 
petent men. Only this week I have been informed of three 
first-rate situations for Orchid-growers for which suitable men 


were not forthcoming. W. Watson. 
London. é 


Berlin Letter. 


ERMANY is the land of societies, and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that at the capital of the Empire there are not 
only one or two, but half a dozen horticultural societies. The 
oldest and most important one of these is the Society for the 
Advancement of Horticulture in the Royal Prussian States. 
Its members are gardeners, amateurs and many botanists. It 
is the society which is now attracting general attention, from 
the fact that under its direction is to be held the great Interna- 
tional Horticultural Fair, of which I wrote you in a former 
letter, and in which the decorative features of horticulture are 
to have the leading place. 

Another old society, which is held in high esteem, is the 
Berlin Horticultural Society ; its members are mainly nursery- 
men in the vicinity of the city. Then there are a Gardeners’ 
Society, a Society of Commercial Florists, a Society of Fruit- 
growers, and a Society of Graduates of the Pomological Insti- 
tute at Proskau. The gardeners of Berlin make a great deal 
of society life, but the activity of this life is confined mainly to 
the winter months, because in summer, work, in most of the 
nurseries, begins at four or five o’clock in the morning and 
ends at eight or nine in theevening. Thenumber of nurseries 
where the work begins at six or ends as early as seven is very 
small. It is little wonder, then, that society life drags in the 
Summer season. 

The Society for the Advancement of Horticulture has 
monthly meetings, at which prizes are offered for special 
plants and discussions are held on subjects connected with 
them. Prizes were offered for groups of ten Amaryllis at the 

anuary meeting. Of three competitors, the head-gardener of 

e famous garden of the late Mr. Borsig gained the first prize, 
which was a large silver medal. His specimens were so vigor- 
ous, the flowers were so large and the colors so brilliant that 
they might well compete with the best English plants. The 
cultivator said that pot-culture was best for ‘these bulbs. 
He transplants them but once during their period of vegeta- 
tion, and thus gets strong bulbs, each of which bears two 
scapes with a pair of flowers. The second competitor showed 
seedling Amaryllis, and his practice is to plant the young bulbs 
out, whilst strong bulbs are cultivated in pots, plunged in warm 
soil four inches below the surface. Then the roots grow over 
the rim of the pot, and no further transplanting is needed. A 
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variety of Clematis patens, called Vesta and trained in balloon 
form, was exhibited at the same meeting. This beautiful 
white flowering plant was greatly praised by its exhibitor for 
winter bloom and cut flowers. Another good winter bloom- 
ing plant shown was the new /ris Bornmuelleri, with yellow 
flowers. It was sent to the exhibitor by a collector in Persia, 
and it flowered in a cold frame in the middle of January, 
Anemone blanda was also shown and highly commended, be- 
cause it had flowered in the open air in the last week of Jan- 
uary along with Christmas Roses and Eranthis hyemalis. This, 
indeed, may be our earliest spring flower in the open air. 
Eranthis is flowering freely in the botanical gardens here, al- 
though the temperature fell below zero last week. 

Specimens otf Lilium auratum in flower attracted much 
attention. The bulbs are placed in an ice-cellar immediately 
on their receipt in autumn, where they are kept until needed 
for forcing. They are at once brought into a house with a 
temperature of from fifty-nine to sixty-four degrees Fahren- 
heit, when good sized bulbs will show four or five flowers in 
four weeks. The flowers are highly appreciated here in the 
winter months, and they are quite often seen in the flower- 
shops this winter. It has been supposed that they were im- 
ported from the Riviera like Roses, but this exhibitor said that 
other florists as well as himself raised many of them here. 

The beautiful Zzlija Greigi, from Turkistan, is another 
flower which had been forced for exhibition. It began to 
bloom about the 2oth of January and lasted for a long time. 
It was remarked, however, that the colors of the flower were 
not as brilliant nor the marking of the leaves as decided as 
when they were grown in the open air. It was stated that this 
Tulip, unlike most others, does not thrive well in a sandy soil, 
but needs a strong one, which does not thoroughly dry out in 
the summer-time. Deep planting is also necessary for its best 
development. One member stated that Tulips and Lilies gave 
the best seed when the scapes are cut and put in water to 
ripen. Under these circumstances the reserved nutrition is 
used for the development of seeds, while in the other case, 
where the scape remains on the plant, the reserved nuttri- 
tion is carried downward to be stored in bulb. The questionis 
one of sufficientinterest to demand investigation, as was another 
made at this meeting, to the effect that in England some 
growers of Chrysanthemum-seed cut off the flowers and place 
them in water, thinking that in this way they get better seed. 

Berlin. Udo Dammer,. 
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Notes on Strawberry Culture. 


jpels year’s fruit catalogues contain florid descriptions of 
many new and apparently desirable varieties of Strawber- 
ries, and it is quite perplexing to find that each one of these 
varieties is claimed to be of better quality than any other one. 
For many years I have been buying “‘ the very finest of Straw- 
berries.” I have tested about twenty-five sorts, with a hope of 
reaching some day the climax of perfection, yet I sometimes 
doubt whether any Strawberry has yet been found which is 
better than the old Wilson’s Seedling. 

However, the Wilson seems to be declining in southern 
New Jersey, and I have now supplanted it with a sort which, 
with me, does better, known as the Pearl. This variety, as it 
grows here, is remarkably well rooted, of vigorous habit and 
of as good quality as any I have tried. 

The quality of a Strawberry depends much on the soil in 
which it is grown, how the plant is manured and the weather 
under which the fruit ripens. Varieties which are excellent 
when grown under conditions favoring them, are compara- 
tively worthless when these conditions fail. It is generally 
thought that the Strawberry requires high culture and fertiliza- 
tion with stable manure; yet this treatment will harm the 
quality of any variety of Strawberries. I have found Straw- 
berries to do best on a fairly fertile soil, and fed with potash 
and lime, with no nitrogenous manures. If the plant be richly 
fed with nitrogen its fruit will be soft, flavorless and prone to 
decay. If treated with potash and lime it will be sweet and 
durable. 

I once had a patch of Strawberries on new land which had 
not been manured. In the winter I top-dressed the field lib- 
erally with water-slaked shell-lime, spreading this on the rows 
so as almost to cover and hide the plants. A neighbor had a 
Strawberry-patch of like age and of the same variety—the Wil- 
son. His land was freely fertilized with stable manure. One hot 
day I picked 400 quarts of strawberries and shipped them to 
Boston. On the same day my neighbor did likewise. My 
fruit reached Boston in good order and sold for a high price. 
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My neighbor's fruit reached there the same day, soft and un- 
salable. It didnot bring enough to pay the freight. The differ- 
ence in these berries was due simply to the differing effect of 
the stable manure and the lime. The same day that I sent 
these berries to Boston I sent a thirty-two-quart crate of them 
to friends in Kittery, Maine. This crate was on the road a day 
longer, The berries in it were selected, the largest and ripest, 
mostly dead ripe, yet these berries arrived in perfectly good 
condition, and my friends wrote that they were the finest 
they had seen. 

The Wilson Strawberry, grown with potash and lime, and 
left to become dead ripe, is hard to beat, either for market or 
for the table; but nitrogenous manure will spoil it. It may 
increase the size of the berry, but it will be at the expense of 
sweetness and solidity. There need be no fear that liming the 
Strawberry-plant will injure it. Living vegetation is not 
harmed by the contact of water-slaked lime, though it will 
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tion. Nota berry ripened, and in the course of two weeks one 
could hardly find a green leaf in the whole acre. The plants 
died utterly. 

Such complete destruction by this fungus is unusual; com- 
monly only the leaves perish, and a new growth starts from 
the root-crown. This growth will in its turn become diseased. 
from the fungus-spores which pervade the tissues they have: 
destroyed. In these the spores of the fungus hibernate, and. 
hatch with return of warmth and moisture in the spring. 

Ido not know whether lime will destroy the hibernating 
germs of this fungus, but from sundry experiences in its ap- 
plication Iam disposed to think it will. However, it is known 
that lime prevents the germination of the summer spores of 
blight by which the disease is most rapidly spread. It is well 
to give the Strawberry-plants a liberal coat of lime in winter 
or early spring, and repeated lighter doses of dry lime before 
and after blossoming until the fruit is about one-third grown, 
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help decompose dead vegetable matter. I have covered 
Strawberry-plants two inches deep with slaked lime, and seen 
the plants grow up through it. 

The Strawberry blight (Sph@rella Fragari@) may be pre- 
vented by a free and timely use of lime. All our varieties are 
more or less liable to harm from this fungus, which manifests 
itself in small purple or red spots on the leaf. As these spots 
increase in size they become a reddish brown, with a white 
spot in the centre. The leaves badly diseased turn brown, 
die and shrivel. This will be noticed especially where the 
fungus has attacked the petiole. Then the leaf will soon 
wither, though it may not be spotted. The fungus often in- 
vades the fruitstems or the calyx. When this happens the 
growth of the berry is stopped. Moist and poorly drained soils 
and damp and “muggy” weather favor its rapid develop- 
ment: Years ago I had an acre of Crescents, carrying a heavy 
crop.. When the berries were about one-third grown the field 
was struck by this blight, which swept over it like a conflagra- 


when the crop will be reasonably safe and the liming should 
cease or there will be risk of disfiguring the fruit should there 
be no rain to wash off the lime. The lighter applications of 
lime may be conveniently made with a bellows. Itis only re- 
quisite to makea slight, but thorough, distribution of the dry pow- 
der over the entire surface of the plant. If the lime be on the 
leaf when the fungus germs alight on it they can do no harm, 
If the germs reach the leaf before the lime does, they will 
germinate and enter the tissues, and then the lime cannot af- 
fect them. The treatment of Strawberry blight can be pre- 
ventive only. 

Spraying the plants with a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
one pound to ten gallons of water, is also preventive of blight. 
So is a solution of sulphide of potassium, one pound to forty 
gallons of water. The various formulated solutions of copper 
Sulphate or carbonate are also preventive, but it must be re- 
membered that all these chemicals are useful only as pre- 
ventives of disease. The defense must interpose before the 
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attack arrives. Another preventive of blight is to burn over 
the berry patch. This destroys the seed of the infection. 
But the weather may prevent the doing of this at the proper 
time. In place of fire I use sulphuric acid, which acts like 
liquid fire. Spraying with a solution of one quart of the acid 
in twenty gallons of water will completely burn the vegetation 
and the fungus, and this can be done when convenient, re- 
gardless of the weather. I thus burned some rows of blight- 
infected plants in June, 1889. The new growth from the root- 
‘crowns remains healthy.. I shall, however, again spray them 
with this burning fluid before the growth starts this spring, 
after which I expect to see no more of Spherella Fragarie on 
these plants this season. This treatment is not expensive. 
The material will cost about fifty cents, and one may spray an 
acre of plants in an hour and a half. 
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mond toothed cultivator, then once hoed, some twenty plants re- 
set, and afterward twice cultivated, one way only, leaving the 
plants in matted rows, which are matted enough. Three feet 
apart in arow is close enough to plant the Pearl, which is a 
strong runner, Evenat four feet the rows will fill up with plants. 

In December, 1889, this acre of Pearls was top dressed with 
two tons of Canada unleached ashes and a hundred bushels 
of lime. Next June I expect to harvest from it a healthy crop 
of berries which will bear transport to Canada. 

When this crop is off the Strawberry sod will be plowed 
under and planted on the first of July to white Peach-blow 
Potatoes, fertilized with a ton per acre of ‘“‘potato manure.” 
Next year the ground may be again planted with Strawberries, 
which will be again manured with unleached ashes and lime. 

Vineland, N. J. A. W. Pearson. 
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Montgomery Place: An Avenue.—See page 130. 


It is well to avoid damage from this blight by restricting 
Strawberry-plants to one crop. Make new plantations yearly. 
An acre of Strawberries may be planted almost as readily as 
an acre of corn. With ground in good order in April, mark it 
off three feet each way. Have the plants ready with roots 
straightened out and puddled. Use a broad bitted turfing hoe. 
At the intersections of the rows strike this hoe into the soil at 
anangle of say forty-five degrees. Depress the hoe handle. 
This will open a gap in the soil beneath its blade. A man 
with basket of plants takes one of these, shakes its roots apart, 
and sticks them into the opening made by the hoe, so the 
crown of plant will be level with surface of the ground. The hoe 
is then withdrawn, the gap it made closes on the roots, the 
man with the hoe sets his foot on the plant, firming it in the 
soil, and proceeds to the next hill. 

This seems a rough operation, but last April two men thus 
Set an acre of five thousand plants ina half day. Two weeks 
after setting the rows were cultivated both ways with a dia- 


Winter Notes on Trees and Shrubs. 


EES general appearance of the stems and branches of 
deciduous trees and shrubs in our woods and gardens 
in winter is often of a very varied character and sometimes 
strikingly beautiful. The many pendulous, pyramidal and 
other so-called varieties of trees, which have been diligently 
propagated by nurserymen, are not more interesting than the 
diversity of forms to be met with in the fields, or more rarely 
in our open native woods. But when we regard the beautiful 
harmonies and contrasts of color of trunks and branches, 
occasionally produced in nature in what seems a haphazard 
way, the wonder is that effects of this kind have not been 
more extensively attempted in ornamental planting. The 
form of the trunk and the position and angle assumed by the 
bare branches of trees do not appeal to the eye of most peo- 
ple as do the colors of the bark, which, in many cases, 
cannot fail to attract the attention of even the least observing. 
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This is shown by the prominence given in many small gardens 
to the white-stemmed Birches, which Coleridge, referring. to 
the European species, called the 


‘‘most beautiful 
Of forest trees, the Lady of the woods. ”’ 


In a great proportion of the species of our large growing 
trees, such as the Oaks, Ashes, Elms and Maples, the old and 
dead bark usually has a more or less brown or sombre gray 
appearance, except where vitality and color is given by 
mosses, lichens or other low forms of vegetable life upon it. 
The older parts of some species of Poplar are light in 
color; other trees, like some of the Beeches, have uniformly 
smooth trunks, and still others have the curiously blotched 
appearance of our Buttonwood-tree. A very few trees 
have stems whose bark retains some striking peculiarity of 
color after it has become inert and apparently of no vital use 
to the tree, but nearly all show green or some brighter color 
in the younger branches. 

Of the White Birches, already referred to, acommon one in 
New England gardens is the native Betula populifolia, which 
never becomes a wide-spreading tree or more than thirty or 
forty feet high. In the poor soils in which it is most often 
found it usually occurs in thickets and shrub-like clumps. 
Planted against a dark or evergreen background it is certainly 
conspicuous, with its white stems and dark green, slender 
branchlets. Of weeping and other forms of White Birches 
propagated by nurserymen, those of the European species (ZB. 
alba) are the most common, and, it may be added, generally 
the most interesting and graceful. 

A much more beautiful tree in every respect is the Canoe 
Birch (B. papyrifera), and it is perhaps never so strikingly 
attractive as when its large, shining, pure white trunk is seen 
mixed with the dark hued stems of other trees in its native 
woods. Where it has room to develop it sometimes becomes 
a beautiful, broad-spreading tree whose coppery bronze col- 
ored branchlets form a curious contrast with the dazzling 
whiteness of the older bark. Few deciduous trees have a 
greater charm than this when leafless, but, like its other white 
stemmed congeners, its beauty is best shown by contrast. 
One other species is conspicuous in the woods in winter, the 
Yellow Birch (8. Zu¢ea) having its trunk covered with loose, 
thin, curling flakes of silvery or yellow bark. The charm of 
this is lost when the tree is growing in exposed situations, as 
the bark then becomes dull-colored or weather-beaten. 

Next to the Birches some of the Willows attract attention by 
the yellow, red or bright green of their branches, the colors of 
which deepen with the coming of mild days in late winter and 
early spring. A few shrubby species are particularly showy, 
both by the color of their bark and the half developed catkins 
which they bear. One of the most pleasing, as well as one of 
the most rare, native species is Salix balsamifera, of the White 
Mountains, and further northward, which has clean, glossy 
russet, yellowish brown branches, and reddish buds. 

Among all our hardy trees, there are none which in color 
possess more delicately pretty stems and branches than the 
small Striped Maple (Acer Pennsylvanicum) of our northern 
woods. Without having the glaring prominence of the White 
Birch, the beautiful striated bluish white and green or brown 
marking of the smooth bark of this tree at all seasons makes 
it a desirable one for any lawn. Good specimens are rarely 
seen in cultivation, but when well grown they are trim and 
ornamental little trees. Some other Maples may have more 
brightly colored branchlets than this species, but they lack the 
peculiar charm of its stem. The same observation applies to 
the Lindens, some of the propagated varieties or forms of 
which are noted for the golden yellow, bright red or other 
colors of their twigs, while the bark of all the older parts 
becomes gray. The showy colors of the twigs of tall, upright 
growing trees, however, do not usually attract the eye as do 
those of dwarf and spreading habit, or shrubs. 

Of the latter, a few species of Dogwood are certainly among 
the most conspicuous, and are usually planted for the color of 
their stems, and, in popular esteem, they occupy a place 
among the shrubs equal to that of the White Birch among the 
trees. The white-fruited Dogwood (Cornus alba), of Siberia, 
is the most conspicuous as well as the most generally culti- 
vated, both in this country and Europe. The deep, blood-red 
color of its stems and branches, which becomes richer as spring 
approaches, makes a brilliant and striking show at any time, 
but is naturally most prominent when the ground is covered 
with snow. There are several horticultural forms known to 
nurserymen under the names of Sibirica, Atrosanguinea, etc., 
having stems of varying shades of scarlet or red, besides 
those with peculiarities of foliage; and, unfortunately, in many 
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catalogues the species is given as Cornus sanguinea, a name 
properly belonging toa larger growing European species hav- 
ing little of interest in the color of its bark, which becomes. 
gray when old. Next to the Siberian species our native Cornus 
Sstolonifera possesses the Brine scarlet twigged quality in a high 
degree; and the branches of the Silky Cornel (C. sericea) have 
a more or less purplish hue. When judiciously planted, a 
selection of these and'some of the dwarf Willows, besides. 
several other shrubs with peculiar color of bark, would do 


much to brighten our winter landscapes. ipo Ga Fe 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Coelogyne cristata. 


| Slee are over one hundred species of Coelogyne known 

to botanists, but not one of them can compare in popu- 
larity with the subject of the present note. Indeed, Celogyne 
cristata must be regarded not only as the finest representative 
of the genus to which it, belongs, but also as one of the best 
known and most generally cultivated Orchids. Not only does 
it take precedence of all other Coelogynes in these respects, 
but it is also interesting as being the first species upon which 
Dr. Lindley established the genus in 1825. Its appearance in 
cultivation dates from the year 1837, when it was successfully 
introduced from the mountains of Nepal by Dr. Wallich. It 
is a native of this and the surrounding regions of north- 
eastern India, where it has been found growing on rocks and 
trunks of trees at elevations varying from 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
above sea level. In 1841 it was first publicly exhibited by Mr. 
Barker, of Birmingham, to whom was awarded a silver Knight- 
ian medal at one of the spring meetings of the Horticultural 
Society of London. 

The typical C. cristata is recognized by its globose or 
oblong pseudo-bulbs, which vary in size from a small green- 
gage to alarge hen-egg. They are produced in great masses 
at intervals of one, two and three inches on a strong rhizome 
thickly covered with imbricating, brownish scales. On the 
summit are borne two oblong-lanceolate leaves, nine to 
twelve inches long, the upper surface of which is deep 
green, the under surface being much paler. The pendulous 
or arching scapes are produced from the base, and are clothed 
with sheathing bracts. Each scape usually bears from five to 
eight flowers, measuring three to four inches across, and of the 
purest white color with the exception of an orange-yellow 
stain on the disc of the lip. The oblong sepals and petals are 
undulate on the. margins and more or less twisted at the tips. 
The lip is three-lobed, with rows of erect, comb-like fringes 
on the orange-yellow disc. The second and fourth of these 
rows are much longer than the others, and form a solid, erect 
and more or less toothed plate in front. The column is pure 
white and slender, furnished on each side with a thin wing, 
which becomes wider toward the apex, where it forms a kind 
of shelter to the bluntly beaked anther. The front lobe, as’ in 
nearly all Ccoelogynes, has two sunken, converging lines which 
almost form a triangle in the centre. 

There area few distinct varieties of this species known, 
chief among them being Alba or Hololeuca, which differs from 
the type in having absolutely pure white flowers without a 
stain of yellow.. It usually blooms a month or six weeks 
later than the type. The variety Citrina, perhaps better 
known as Lemoniana, is characterized by having a delicate 
wash of lemon color on the lip instead of orange-yellow. The 
Chatsworth variety is noted for its strong habit, having very 
large pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are similar to those of the 
type in color, but are larger in size and have the sepals and 
petals less twisted. St. Albans variety, or Maxima, as it is 
often called, may be said to be even more robust than the 
Chatsworth variety, and to have somewhat larger flowers, with 
much less twisted sepals and petals and a broader lip. 

Celogyne cristata is best grown in large, shallow pans, fur- 
nished with holes underneath and at the sides. Three parts 
of their depth should be filled with clean crocks, over which 
must be placed a layer of rough, fibrous peat and moss. 
Above this comes the mixture of rich, fibrous peat, by itself 
or mixed with a little ‘loam, in which the plants will freely 
grow. During the spring and summer months liberal sup- 
plies of water may be given as the plants are growing, but the 
quantity must be diminished as the bulbs are getting mature. 
Then the flower-spikes begin to push forth, but it is not until 
nearly two or three months afterward that the handsome 
blooms expand. During the season of flowering—that is, in 
December, January and part of February—very little water 
need be given until the growths begin to appear again, which 
is usually about March. If specimen plants are required, re- 
potting will be unnecessary until two or three years have 
elapsed, by which time the pseudo-bulbs will have become 
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much crowded, and will require thinning out. The winter 
temperature for this species should vary from fifty-five to 
sixty-five degrees, Fahr., and a few degrees more in the 
summer. Fohn Weathers. 
St. Albans, Eng. 


The Spring Garden. 


HE earlier flowers are usually most uncertain in their time 
of blooming, but this season they have carried their va- 
garies to the extreme, and began to bloom in the first days of 
the new year. In planting a garden one usually has an eye to 
effective combinations and harmonies, and while in the early 
garden these pleasant pictures are often slightly disturbed 
because some plant fails to contribute its color at the antici- 
pated time, I have never before known such a revolutionary 
change in the schedule. Smowdrops in a southern border were 
showing color on the first day of the year and were soon after 
in full flower. Owing to the comparatively low temperature 
there has been a succession of flowers tor quite two months, 
and, in fact, a few lingering ones were snugly buried under 
the snow last week. Two months of Snowdrops means much 
pleasure to a lover of flowers, for those exquisitely lovely 
flowers, usually the first harbingers of spring, have a purity, 
delicacy and freshness all their own. Elwes’ Snowdrop 
(Galanthus Elwest) isthe most satisfactory variety for the 
border, since itis very much larger in all its parts than G. 
nivalis, and slightly earlier. More conspicuous it is, too, 
though not at all coarse. The buds of G. £/west are compara- 
tively shorter and more round than the elegant pointed buds 
of G. nivalis. This is an Asia Minor variety, originally found 
by Mr. H. J. Elwes, and, as it has become plentiful, it should 
have a place in every garden. No garden ever had an over- 
stock of Snowdrops. Plant them thickly and let them alone 
to make nice clumps. Like many of the small spring flowers, 
they require time to become established in masses and effect- 
ive. For the collector of curiosities there is a number of 
varieties of Galanthus (perhaps a dozen or so), differing more 
or less widely, but as many of them are so nearly alike that 
experts seem to have difficulty in their separation, the differ- 
ence in some cases must be very fanciful, The great curiosity 
in the family is Galanthus nivalis Octobrensis, which, as its 
name implies, blooms in October. This variety is excessively 
rare. 

Vieing with the Snowdrops in earliness of bloom, a little 
colony of Anemone blanda has given me great pleasure and is 
still showing its bright flowers with foils of charming foliage 
—“each spray,” a friend says, ‘‘a bouquet of itself.” This 
Anemone is also from Asia Minor, and.a true winter-flower, 
by which I understand one that will pass unharmed when in 


_ bloom through the severest weather, a distinction I was trying 


to make against the Hellebores not long ago in these columns. 
Collected forms of A. d/anda range in color from deep blue to 
white. They bloom almost as soon as they appear above 
ground, and they appear agssoon as the surface soil is free 
from frost. The foliage is deeply cut and has a bronzy hue 
which is very attractive. Anemones are not usually happy in 
my garden, but this species bids fair to be as satisfactory as it 
is beautiful. Without doubt it should be counted a first-rate 
addition to the earliest blooming plants. A cheerful plant is 
the old Winter Aconite (Zranthis hyemalis), with its bright yel- 
low flowers within their greencollar. These plants gavea flush 
of color in February which was all too short. They are some- 
what slow to become established, but are very hardy, very 
dwarf, and good things to tuck into the front of a crowded 


border, where they will be undisturbed. 
Elizabeth, N. J. : F. NV. Gerard. 


Kohl Rabi. 


quis is a vegetable of peculiar habit of growth and a curi- 
osity to many, as I have found when offering it for sale. 
The leaf of the plant resembles the leaf of the Cabbage, and 
it grows out of the sides and centre of an enlarged root that 
lies on the surface of the ground, a round mass varying in size 
and usually three inches in diameter. The root has the texture 
of a turnip, with the flavor of a cabbage. The early White 
Vienna is well and favorably known as a tender and rapid- 
growing variety; but the red or purple color is only a super- 
ficial difference, and the flesh of all varieties is nearly white, 
and when not overgrown very tender. When old the fibre of 
the root extends upwards, first on the outside and then through 
the heart of the vegetable; a thick rind taken off at first will 
remove all the fibre, but when the root is filled it is useless. 
The best practice is to plant seed in succession for use, be- 
cause after the bulb has begun to form the period in which it 
is edible is comparatively short. It is very easy to grow, and 
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is less affected by the attacks of the cabbage-worm than other 
members of the Cabbage family. The seeds for the first crop 
should be planted about the first week in Marchand treated in 
all respects like Cabbage, setting the plants in the open ground 
as soon as Cabbages can be set. The growth in rich land will 
be rapid, and a second planting a month later will make a suc- 
cession. For fall use, sow in open ground early in July. My 
practice is to transplant, but this is not necessary, as the plants 
can be thinned where they grow to about six inches apart, 
having the rows two feet apart. They bear transplanting 
and extremes of heat and cold or drought well. In fall the 
unused plants are taken up, and, after the leaves are cut 
off, are set with the root in earth ina cellar, where they will 
keep well into the spring months, and be as good as when 
harvested. 

To prepare for the table a common method is to pare, cut 
in cubes of about an inch square, boil till tender, and then 


serve with drawn butter. 
Hampden County, Mass. W. H. Bull. 


Symphoricarpos racemosus, var. pauciflorus.—This dwarf 
variety of the common Snowberry in its natural home is usu- 
ally a low, diffusely branched little shrub growing on rocky 
banks, sometimes in the sunlight, but oftener in the shade or 
partly shaded situations. The flowers and fruit are neither 
numerous nor conspicuous, but the dense light green foliage, 
which seems to retain its freshness throughout the season, is 
quite pretty, and the plant seems to thrive in a thin and poor 
soil when most others would not. In its native home, where 
the soil is very thin, it is often no more than six inches high ; 
but these same dwarf plants attain a height of fifteen to twenty 
inches in one season when transplanted into the nursery. It 
thrives well under cultivation, producing larger foliage and a 
longer growth of branches. Shepherdia Canadensis is an- 
other shrub more difficult to transplant than the dwarf Snow- 
berry, but frequently growing with it. It is never so abund- 
ant, but it has many valuable qualities. The usual height of 
this shrub is about four feet. The flowers are dicecious, and, 
when not in flower or fruit, it is almost or quite impossible 
to distinguish the male from the female plants. The yellow- 
ish red fruit comes before autumn, and, though it remains 
ripe on the plants only a few days, it adds much to their 
beauty. The foliage, nearlysmooth and green above, covered 
with rusty scabs underneath, is pretty on the wild plants; but 
when these are established in the nursery it becomes much 
larger and more beautiful. On the headlands of Lake Cham- 
plain this shrub is quite common, usually along the margins 
of half shaded cliffs overhanging the water. 

Southwick, Mass. 


F.. H. Horsford. 

Seasonable Hints.—Cold frames should be uncovered every 
fine day and carefully ventilated at all times, or the result will 
be spindling and enfeebled plants. As soon as the ground is 
sufficiently dry—that is, when it can be readily pulverized with 
spade and digging-fork—shrubs, small fruits, hardy herbaceous 
plants, and the whole line of dormantrootsin the kitchen-garden, 
like Asparagus and Rhubarb, should be transplanted. When 
Strawberry-plants show signs of returning life, remove the 
mulch a little from around the crown of each plant, so as to 
allow the young leaves space to develop. If the bed has no 
mulch it will pay to apply it even now. 

If the lawn was neglected last fall, alight dressing of thor- 
oughly rotted manure, or, better still, some of the standard 
commercial fertilizers, should be applied. This is the time to 
sow nearly all the vegetable and flower seeds which should be 
started under glass. Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg-plants, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower and Lettuce should be sown in the hot-bed with- 
out delay, and three seeds each of Cucumbers and Melons 
should be placed in a three-inch pot, and the strongest one 
only allowed to develop. 

Pansies may be had for late flowers by sowing seeds now, 
and for succession a month later. Plants may be had in this 
way almost as good in September as in April. They require 
a heavy, rich soil that retains moisture well, and when signs 
of exhaustion are shown they should be treated with liquid 
manure. A mulch of sphagnum moss, through which has 
been mixed a small quantity of pure bone-meal, say two 
pounds of the meal to one bushel of the moss, will produce 
abundant bloom. 

Cannas should be separated-and potted now. The new so- 
called dwarf varieties, which are really ever-blooming, are 
among the most effective plants of recent introduction. 
Tuberous Begonias are growing in favor for garden culture, 
and they should be started at once, as also should Gloxinias, 
Caladiums, Achimenes and the like. PO: 

Bergen, N. J. 
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Correspondence. 
Prairie Forestry. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Allow me to make a brief rejoinder to Professor 
Keffer’s remarks in regard to forestry on the plains, in your 
issue of March 12th. To be sure, without tree-planting in a 
treeless country, there can beno forestry ; yet, while trees and 
the planting of trees is the necessary basis for forests and for 
forestry, it should be now understood and urged that the 
planting of trees alone does not constitute forestry, and unless 
the work is done with a certain knowledge, and in accordance 
with certain principles of forestry proper, it cannot produce 
the results—or at least the full results—which are anticipated. 
It is the manner of planting which constitutes the difference 
between mere tree-planting and forest-planting. What we do 
now on the prairie in regard to forestry bears the same rela- 
tion to forest-planting proper that the crude, unscientific 
scratching of the ground for a food-crop, by the Indian or 
Mexican, bears to the highly intensified methods of the New 
Englander or European. In ameasure and in a manner re- 
sults are obtained, but neither in a full measure nor in the 
best manner. 

The first and the lasting object and leading thought of the 
forester is to create and maintain forest-conditions. Such 
conditions are afforded by dense growth, mixed growth and 
undergrowth, which combination alone can shade the ground 
effectually and continually. In order to maintain such forest- 
conditions it is not enough to plant densely and plant mixed 
growths ; we must know what the component parts of our 
plantation will do in their further development, how they will 
grow up in relation to each other; how, in fact, they will 
keep up forest-conditions and develop into a desirable wood 
growth ; we must plant with a foresight into the future of our 
plantation, if we wish to deserve the name of forest-planters. 
To do this we must have a knowledge of the life-history of 
our forest-trees, their requirements, their rate of growth and 
development during the various stages of their life. 

I have no fear that we will not learn all this in time, but so 
far we know but little about forestry methods as applied to 
our forest-trees, and even the little knowledge we do have in 
this direction finds no widespread application in practice, and 
I must consider it unfortunate that this is so, and that tree- 
planting is so often considered synonymous with forestry. 

I hope I have made clear my proposition—that it is the 
absence of forestry principles and forestry methods and not 
the deficiency in volume of planting which deprives our tree- 
planting in the west of its right to the title of forestry, 
although, in the end, for climatic effects, the volume alone 
will tell. I agree most readily with Professor Keffer that it is 
the enormous evaporation and dissipation of moisture, due to 
the unchecked winds much more than to the deficient rain- 
fall, that makes agriculture precarious on the western plains, 
and hence the more need of creating extensive forests and 


forest-conditions in that region. 
Washington, D. C. 3 B. E. Fernow. 


Orchids at Flatbush, Long Island. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—In the neighborhood of Flatbush and Brooklyn several 
good collections of Orchids can now be found, and, as if to 
refute the notion that Orchids can only be grown in a house 
especially built for them, we find them in Palm and Fern 
houses, and growing with luxuriance in company with these 
plants. I lately saw a fine show of bloom in the houses of Mr. 
William Brown, of Flatbush. As is usual at this season, Ca?- 
tleya Triane made the most striking display, with many well 
flowered specimens in the best condition and in several very 
distinct and attractive varieties. A plant of C. Gaskelliana, in 
full flower, was very noticeable, being entirely out of season, 
for a species whose normal period of bloom is in the months 
of July and August. Mr. Bennett, the gardener, states that 
this plant blooms regularly at this season, which makes it a 
valuable acquisition, and, moreover, it is deliciously fragrant. 
Among the Dendrobiums were some large and well flowered 
examples of the old, but still popular, D. zodi/e, and hanging 
from the roof was a fine piece of the pretty D. Devonianum car- 
rying 200 flowers. Other species, such as D. Wardianum, D. 
thyrsifiorum and D. fimbriatum, were equally well flowered. 

The Phalzenopses in this collection are very thrifty, and 
many fine and well branched spikes were seen of the beauti- 
ful P. Schilleriana,; also several good forms of P. amadilis, 
P. Sanderiana and P. Stuartiana. From the roof hung a fine 
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piece of Dendrochilum glumaceum, bearing forty spikes of its 
fragrant blossoms, and several plants of the pretty Oucidium 
sarcodes, attached to blocks, had produced well branched 
spikes loaded with yellow and brown spotted flowers, and 
forming a delightful combination with the other occupants of 
the house. Phajus Wallichii, too, was in fine condition, P. 
grandifolius was just past flowering, atter having made a 
grand display for several weeks. 

A number of well grown Cypripediums added to the display, 
including, amongst others, the white flowering C. niveum, 
large plants of C. Boxallii, C. villosum, C. hirsutissimum, C. 
Harrisianum and C, Stonet. Several plants of note promise a 
fine show of bloom later in the season, among them being 
remarkable examples of the true Majus form of Oncidium am- 
pliatum, This grand species is always an attractive object when 
in bloom, bearing great quantities of golden yellow and brown 
spotted flowers on its many branched stems. Several plants 
ot Oncidium Papilio majus were also showing, together with 
Cymbidium eburneum and Zygopetalum crinitum. The Ne- 
penthes in this collection are always worth a visit, being in 
fine health. Among them was a good plant of WV. Amesiana, 
with several enormous pitchers ; also VV. Rafflesiana, a splen- 
did, well furnished plant of V. 7i/deniana, with excellent ex- 
amples of WV. Dominiana, N. Craigiana, N. Hookeriana, NV. 


Sheltonit, N. Bennetiana and many others. 4 
Summit, N. J. A, Dimmock. 


Specimen Plants at Wellesley. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


‘Sir.—In the Gardeners’ Chronicle for February 8th mention 
is made of a remarkable Cymbidium eburneum twenty years 
old, which produced twenty-seven flowers a year ago ; and in 
the next issue of the same paper two plants of C. Lowtanum 
are mentioned, one ‘of which had 140 and the other 108 
flowers. ; 

It is the common opinion that there are many Orchids 
grown on the other side which surpass any grown here; but if 
every remarkable specimen in American collections was 
accorded a public notice we might find that the superiority of 
the Old World in this respect is not so marked as we had sup- 
posed. Just now in the collection of Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, there is a C. eburneum with no less 
than nineteen flower spikes, and one of three large plants of C. 
Lowianum shows 141 flowers, one-half of which are fully 
expanded. A striking plant is Medinilla magnifica, and one 
not often seen nowadays, though it is by no means new. 
The specimen. here, a standard with a stem five feet high and 
a head seven feet in diameter, has thirty-three racemes of 
flowers, and isan object ofgreat beauty. Perhaps these plants 
are worth putting on record, and it is to be hoped that other 
gardeners will follow with notes on some of the treasures in 


their charge. ; 
Wellesley, Mass, FL. Harris. 


A Gardener’s Problem. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Mr. Burbidge, in his letter at page 117 of the present 
volume, conveys the idea_that Mr. Moore’s treatment of /Ve- 
penthes Rajah may be quoted in refutation of the views of Mr. 
Watson ; but, perhaps, Mr. Moore had better be allowed to 
state his own experience. Ina paper on ‘‘Experiments with 
Manure in Orchid Culture,” read before the Scottish Horticul- 
tural Association on January 7th of the present year, Mr. 
Moore is reported as follows : ‘‘ Many experiments which have 
been made, and from.which important results have accrued, 
would never have been undertaken but for the failure of some 
favorite plant or set of plants. A case in point is Wepenthes 
Rajah ; thrice I got this plant, twice I lost it, and the third 
plant now flourishes. When I obtained it first I was recom- 
mended to grow it, if possible, in hot vapor, advice which 
was frequently repeated to me afterward; but treating it as 
nearly as I could to these instructions, ended in the death of 
the plant. On the second occasion I was recommended to 
grow it in cold vapor; was speciously informed that it could 
not fail with such treatment; that the fact had been amply 
demonstrated. Again I adopted the advice given, and again 
I lost my plant. On the third occasion I merely begged:a 
plant, but did not beg advice; I considered long how I would 
treat it, my inclination leaning strongly to the hot system. 
Eventually, I determined to try a ‘‘ betwixt and between,” and 
brought it to the cool Orchid-house, where there was a moist 
atmosphere with a minimum night temperature of fifty de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In this house it grew apace, and, what is 
more important, continues to grow and flourish, so that it is 
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now a fine, vigorous plant, each succeeding leaf being larger 
than that which preceded it.” 

I would infer from those remarks that Mr. Moore succeeded 
simply by following the bent of his genius, and quite inde- 
pendent of any knowledge he may have possessed of the Bor- 
nean climate. The experience of Mr. F. L. Ames’ gardener, 
as reported on page 108, would also point to the minor impor- 
tance of minute knowledge regarding habitat in this particular 


case. 
Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Native Shrubs in a Mild Winter. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Thoreau, who was a very keen observer, says, in his 
journal, that he does not remember to have seen the buds 
upon indigenous shrubs prematurely started by mild weather 
in winter. 

This statement has been verified during the past season, so 
far as I have had opportunity to examine. While plants 
of exotic origin, such as the Japan Quince, the Syringa, 
European Cornels, Lilacs, Clematis, etc., have awakened to a 
dangerous degree under the warm sun of January and Feb- 
ruary, the native Cornels, Alders, Clematis, Virginia Creeper 
and others remain safely inactive—though growing sometimes 
side by side with the former. 

This isa singular and somewhat significant fact, suggesting, 
perhaps, that the indigenous growths have inherited, from an 
ancient line of ancestry, a sense of the fickle and dangerous 
character of the wintry airs of New England; and that their 
spring openings, accordingly, are regulated by dates more 
than by temperatures. Does the rule hold good also among 
herbaceous perennials? I found Phlox decussata, Sedum, 
ete., an inch or more above ground in February, while such 
natives as Trillium grandiflorum and Aster Nove Anglia keep 
quietly in bed for a season yet. 

It would be interesting to hear from those whose oppor- 
tunities for wide observation in this particular are of more 
value than mine. Among the larger plants I do not find the 
rule applying as fully. The White Maples were allured into 
thrusting out their tiny and beautiful blossoms in February, 
and the buds of the Red Maple, American Elm, Beech and 
some others have been considerably swollen for some time. 
The Maples are always a sensitive race, however, as the 
Sugar makers are well aware—the others mentioned are not 
yet, I think, sufficiently advanced to receive injury, even 


from zero weather. 
Dorchester, Mass. E. S. Farwell. 


The Tulip-Tree from Seed. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—I wish to raise a quantity of young Tulip-trees (Lzrio- 
dendron tulipifera), and should like to know how to pro- 
ceed in order to get them from the seed. I sowed some 


seeds last year and not one came up. 
Bucks County, Pa. So Lie 


[As a rule, about one seed in ten of this tree will germi- 
nate, and even this limited fraction of the whole never 
sprouts till the second year. Mr. Jackson Dawson's plan 
is to take a box of good size and fill it with seed and fine 
sand in alternate layers, and then bury the box in a well- 
sheltered place, and leave it there one season. The next 
spring the box is lifted, the seed is taken carefully out, 
sown thickly in rows and covered lightly. Mr. Dawson 
read a paper on propagating trees and shrubs from seed at 
a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on 
March 7th, 1885. The paper was published in pamphlet 
form, and it contains information of practical value to every 
one who wishes to raise seedling-trees or shrubs.—Ep. ] 


Periodical Literature. 


Only a few years ago references to our vanishing forests 
were rare in print, and were principally confined to scien- 
tific journals. But to-day one can hardly take up a newspaper 
or magazine without finding some insistent plea for forest- 
preservation, based on definite knowledge of the damage 
which has already been done and a lively sense of the immi- 
nent greater damage to come. An example in point is an ex- 
cellent article called ‘‘ The Forestry Problem,” by Mr. Charles 
Morris, published in the February issue of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. The facts it cites are chiefly drawn from the Census 
reports of 1880; and bad as they are, the reader would be 
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shocked indeed had it been possible to gather data as full 
to-day, and to contrast the ruin of 1880 with the wider ruin of 
1890. Of course the subject is too familiar to our own readers 
to justify an abstract of Mr. Morris’ article. We need only 
quote one paragraph as touching upona cause of injury which 
is, perhaps, less justly estimated by the public than the lum- 
berman’s axe and the camper’s fire. This is the forest-brows- 
ing of animals. “It is common in the southern Atlantic 
States,” says the writer, ‘and in California to turn cattle, sheep, 
horses and hogs into the woods to pick up there a scanty sub- 
sistence, The result is the destruction of seedling plants in 
immense numbers, while young trees, and often old ones, are 
killed by the loss of their bark. Hogs add to the ruin by root- 
ing up the young Pines and feeding on their succulent roots. 
... At the opening of the dry season in California immense 
herds of cattle, horses and sheepare driven into the mountains 
to graze, and from the foot-hills to'the highest alpine meadows 
not only every blade of grass, but also every seedling tree, is 
destroyed. The present forests await the axe, but the hopes of 
future forests are ruined. Nor is this all. The sharp hoofs of 
the sheep, winding up the steep acclivities, tread out the roots 
of the grasses and other perennial plants; the soil, deprived of 
its vegetable covering, is washed away by the rains ; and not 
only is the possibility of future forests destroyed, but the fertile 
plains below are threatened with burial under the gravel and 
sand swept from the bare mountain-sides.” 

In Harper's Magazine for March Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner humorously deplores the recent rise of the Chrysanthe- 
mum in fashionable favor, and thinks it imperative upon him 
to declare that it is less beautiful than the Rose, and to predict 
that after a while the Rose “will become again the fashion 
and be more passionately admired for its temporary banish- 
ment.” If he had consulted facts instead of his own imagina- 
tion, he would have known that, despite this vogue, there was 
never a time when Roses were so largely in demand as now. 
Chrysanthemums have not pushed them out of favor; they 
have merely won themselves a place which, before they 
came, was empty; for, as Mr. Warner might have remem- 
bered, the Chrysanthemum season is the very season when 
Roses are at their worst and it is most difficult to obtain them. 
In early summer they bloom for us out-of-doors; in winter 
and spring the hot-house supplies them; but in autumn what 
did we have before the Chrysanthemum was a favorite? 
Moreover, there are Chrysanthemums and Chrysanthemums, 
and while we often see flowers with little but size or eccen- 
tricity to recommend them, multitudes of varieties are truly 
beautiful in form as well as color. It is quite unjust to say in 
a general way that the Chrysanthemum ‘goes along with all 
the conceits and fantastic unrest of the decorative art” of the 
moment, and ‘helps out our age of plush with a flame of 
color.” Is it not the favorite flower of the Japanese, who, 
above all other peoples, are remarkable for sobriety in house- 
hold adornment? Of course it can be misused, but so can 
the Rose itself ; and if any flower may be taken as an emblem 
of the extravagance and display which too often characterize 
American homes and entertainments, one could more justly 
cite the costly hot-house Rose, despite its sentiment and its 
“capacity of shyly and reluctantly unfolding its beauty,” than 
the cheap Chrysanthemum, although it may be true that 
“there is nothing shame-faced or retiring about it.” 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


Botanical Magazine for February: 

PODOPHYLLUM PLEIANTHUM, 7. 7098; a native of Formosa, 
and a near ally of our Mandrake or May Apple, from which it 
differs by its axillary flowers and isomerous stamens and 
petals; and is also interesting in departing from its congeners 
in having numerous deep purple colored flowers. P. pleian- 
thum was discovered in 1881 by Mr. T. Watters, and was in- 
troduced into England from the Hong-Kong Botanic Garden 
in 1885 and flowered at Kew in August last year. 

COTTONIA MACROSTACHYA, #. 7099; a small-flowered Indian 
Orchid of considerable botanical interest, although the flowers 
are not showy or of much value from a decorative point of 
view. 

DROSERA CISTIFLORA, ¢. 7100; the most beautiful of all the 
cultivated Sundews, with bright scarlet flowers. It is a native 
of the south-west corner of south Africa, whence living plants 
were introduced to Kew by Miss North, the distinguished 
botanical artist, whose gallery of flower paintings, made in all 
parts of the world, is one of the chief popular attractions of the 
Royal Gardens. 

CHIRONIA PALUSTRIS, ¢ 7101; a south African representative 
of the Gentias, with rosy pink flowers, and distinguished from 
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the other species of the genus in its strongly twisted anthers, 
approaching in this way the European Erythroea. It was 
introduced into England by seeds collected in south Africa by 
Mr. William Watson in 1887. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ROTHSCHILDIANUM, ¢. 7102; a native of New 
Guinea, whence it was imported by the Messrs. Sander & Co., 
of St. Albans, a few years ago. The editor, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
discussing the antiquity of the genus Cypripedium and the 
variability of individuals of the same species, takes occasion 
to say: ‘‘ The subject of the antiquity of a genus or group of 
plants is a very attractive one, and far too complex to enter on 
here. Such antiquity, when leading to extinction, is supposed 
to result in fixity of type, in rarity of individuals, and in the 
restriction of these in area. In respect of it I may allude to 
the singular fact that though Cypripedium is one of the few 
tropical genera of Orchids that inhabit both the eastern and 
western hemispheres, it has not hitherto been found in Africa 
or Madagascar, countries which have on plausible grounds 
been held to have been the most recently peopled with 
plants.” z 


Notes. 


The annual spring exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society will begin at Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, 
Tuesday evening, March 25th, and continue until Friday. 


Atarecent meeting of 7oo under-gardeners held in Berlin 
a unanimous vote was given in favor of an eight-hour labor 
law, and of setting apart the first of May as an annual work- 
ingmen’s festival. 


The most interesting ‘congress ” that will form a feature of 
the great horticultural exhibition to be held in Berlin this 
spring will undoubtedly be the meeting of students and growers 
of conifers which is announced for the 28th of April. 


Fasminum nudifiorum has been opening its blossoms spar- 
ingly nearly all winter in Central Park, and last week the long 
wands thickly studded with blossoms could be seen in many 
places above the snow. While the plant at this season lacks 
foliage, the contrast of the flowers with the dark green color of 
the bark is very pleasing. 


One of the best known flower painters in Europe, Anton 
-Hartinger, died recently at Vienna in his eighty-third year. 
His chief work was the preparation of water colors for repro- 
duction in costly books, the last upon which he was engaged 
being an atlas representing the flora of the Alps to accompany 
the text of Professor Della Torre. 


Mayor Hart, of Boston, has written to city forester Doogue 
requesting him to make flower-beds on the Common and in 
the Public Garden which shall imitate in form and color the 
United States flag, the Massachusetts coat of arms, the seal 
of the City of Boston, and the badges of the Loyal Legion, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps and the Sons of Veterans. And yet it 
has been asserted and believed that Boston is a city of culture 
and refinement. 


The Department of Agriculture has recently issued a circu- 
lar, prepared by Mr. Fernow, which is sent out with the tree 
seeds that are distributed. The circular gives in brief such 
suggestions as to the raising of forest-tree seedlings as. will 
be helpful to those not familiar with the practice. Of course 
the entire theory of raising trees from seed cannot be given 
in three pages, but the elementary principles seem to have 
been carefully elucidated so far as the space will permit. The 
care of seedling-trees in the nursery is to form the subject of 
another circular. 


To illustrate how Peas are influenced by the soils in which 
they grow, Professor Bailey, inalate bulletin, gives these 
facts concerning a plot of Golden Gem Peas in the garden of 
the Cornell University Experiment Station. The rows began 
in a good rich loam and ran anto a stiff and strong clay. A 
good sod had been turned under a few days before the Peas 
were sown. The ends of the rows were so dissimilar at pick- 
ing-time that they appeared to*be planted with different vari- 
eties. The average height of the plants in loam was eighteen 
inches ; average number of pods to the plant, five and a half; 
all the pods, except sometimes the very uppermost ones, 
were ripe, and there were no flowers. The plants on 
clay were larger, deeper green, with more bloom, and a ten- 
dency, not apparent in the other case, to produce two pods on 
a peduncle. The average number of pods to a plant was 
seven; only about two-thirds of the pods were ripe, and there 
were still some flowers. 
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A young Englishman, in business in Manilla (one of the 
Philippine islands), interested himself at odd times in growing 
Orchids, collecting Phalzenopsis and A‘rides from the wilds, 
and fastening them to a tree-trunk in his garden. He 
sent small pieces to his friends, but only partial success 
attended these distant exportations. He therefore determined 
to cut down a tree and export the trunk with these epiphytes 
thickly growing all around it. The trunk came to England 
safely, with the clinging little plants all about it, fullof life, after 
a journey of some 10,000 miles, and it may now be seen in the 
stove greenhouse of Mr. J. Andrews, Manilla Lodge, Fallow- 
field, standing five feet high and three feet in girth, asa trophy- 
column to the tact and discrimination of this young amateur. 
A correspondent of the Worthern Gardener, who tells this 
story, adds that the handsome leaves and thick roots almost 
hide the bark of the trunk; and for general healthfulness he 
doubts whether anything in the country can equal it. 


Dr. Fisher expresses a doubt whether the bee is at best the 
enemy or the friend of the seed-grower, as he is largely both, 
for without his work in carrying pollen the fruits of dicecious 
plants would not be fertilized, and without it, also, his mischief 
in mixing new varieties with inferior sorts would not be ac- 
complished. It is true that he will give a dose of cucum- 
ber flavor to a crop of cantaloupes, if the two sorts of 
Cucurbitacee happen to be planted near neighbors; but, then, 
he offsets his bad work by producing new varieties which are 
sometimes of very great value. This work may be better and 
more wisely done by the horticultural philosopher, who acts 
designedly by combining size and hardiness on the one side 
with delicacy and productiveness on the other. This form of 
lottery has a few grand prizes, but afar greater number of 
small ones and blanks; the uncertainty of the drawing adds to 
the interest of the investment. The farmer oftener than the 
philosopher offers a néw variety which the little bee has helped 
him to produce the year before, and of which he has known 
nothing until his eye has discovered the distinguished stranger 
among his melons, cucumbers or other ground fruits. 


In a recent bulletin from the Cornell University Experiment 
Station, Professor Bailey states that the Crandall Currant, which 
was supposed by its disseminator to be a hybrid between the 
Missouri Currant and the common Red Currant, is really a 
variety of the Buffalo or Missouri Currant (Rides aureum), with 
no indications of hybridity. It does not appear to be a well 
fixed variety, some of the bushes on the experiment-grounds 
yielding berries but little larger than the common Red Cur- 
rant, while others bear fruit five-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The plant seems variable also inits time of ripening. The 
bushes are vigorous growers, need more room than ordinary 
Currants, and seem now more free from insect depredations. 
The fruits are fair, polished, bluish black, easily separated 
from the stem, and therefore picked singly like gooseberries 
or cherries. Their flavor is agreeably sweet, but lacks charac- 
ter, but has none of the grossness of ordinary black currants. 
This currant is good for culinary purposes, both when green 
and ripe, and for jellies it is preferable to the ordinary kinds. 
The variety is quite distinct, representing a new type of small 
fruit, and when further selected and improved must becomea 
staple. 


The portrait of a splendid specimen of Eucharis Amazontica 
with 220 blooms is published in a late issue of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. It was grown in the gardens of Mr. G. F. Linden, 
of Birmingham, and shows such exceptionally good cultiva- 
tion of a plant which is often difficult to grow successfully, 
that the methods under which it was produced are worth at- 
tention. The specimen was grown in ‘‘soil composed of good 
loam, a little leaf-soil, some broken sandstone, and a few half- 
inch bones, with plenty (quite six inches) of drainage to allow 
water to escape freely.” The roots were found to adhere to 
the sandstone and evidently derived benefit from it. ‘The 
plant was kept through the winter and spring in a temperature 
of sixty to sixty-five degrees, but was removed when it flow- 
ered to a cooler house, in which, if kept too long, however, 
the foliage suffers and decays. Very little water, and that 
manure water, is used directly on the soil, and then only 
in hot weather; but the foliage is frequently syringed with — 
clear manure-water, used frecly in the growing season, and the 
plants are never allowed to dry off.” Mr. Bluck, the gardener 
who produced this specimen, thinks that too much soil in the 
pots and too much water at the roots is injurious to Eucharis, 
and he trusts more to the copious syringings with weak ma- 
nure-water than to anything else to secure these results. Dis- 
eased bulbs of Eucharis, sent to this garden, were washed and 
placedin a pan of sand with sphagnum at the bottom, when 
they grew freely and were soon restored to health. 
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“A Gardeners’ Problem,” 


N the latest number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle received 
here the editor announces that the entertaining, though 
somewhat roving, discussion which has covered whole 
pages of our valued contemporary ever since the year be- 
gan, is now brought to a close ‘‘in the absence of any 
new evidence on ‘either side.” Since the reverberations of 
the controversy have been heard in -our own columns, it 
may not be inappropriate to state just what this ‘‘Gar- 
deners’ Problem” is which has aroused the botanical 
talent of the old world into such general activity. The 
Kew Bulletin for December last contained an important re- 
port by our correspondent, Mr. Watson, on tropical and 
sub-tropical plants grown in the open air in southern 
Europe, and this was prefaced by a note in which Mr. 
Dyer, Director of the Royal Gardens, said: ‘‘ Horticulture 
is essentially an empirical art. Botanical science can 
afford little a@ prior? information as to the cultural condi- 
tions which any plant will require or tolerate ; these for the 
most part can only be found out by trial and experience.” 
This paragraph was pronounced by Dr. Masters as dis- 
couraging to those who believe that practical horticulture 
has a right to look to vegetable physiology and anatomy 
for guidance and for profitable suggestion, and he added 
that the statement of Mr. Dyer was too absolute. These, 
so far as we now remember, were the most positive 
declarations ventured on either side, and the various dis- 
putants assumed positions somewhere between these 
extremes, and usually about equidistant from each. The 
problem, from its nature, does not admit of demonstrative 
reasoning, and therefore remains unsettled. This fact, 
however, does not deprive the discussion of a genuine 
value, for each writer endeavored to illustrate some 
phase of the question by examples of plants in actual culti- 
vation, so that a body of experience has been collected 
which will prove of assistance to all who are interested in 
the practice or theory of horticulture. 
In studying the argument in the case of Empiricism vs. 
_ Botanical Science, it may be worth while to remember that 
knowledgeis knowledge, whetheritis acquired by cultivating 
plants or by studying themin some other way. Any one who 
attempts to build a sustained argument based upon the 
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‘assumption that knowledge which is practical can be sepa- 
rated by a distinct line from knowledge which is scientific, 
will be likely to come to grief. We do not mean by this 
that there was a general confusion of terms in the discus- 
sion of this gardeners’ problem, but it seems like draw- 
ing a rather fine distinction when it is said of an author 
that he speaks as a gardener on one page and as a botanist 
on the next, and that in the one case his utterances, drawn 
from the stores of his empirical knowledge, are helpful to 
the cultivator, while in the other case his counsel, based on 
scientific knowledge, has no practical value. When it is 
stated that the gardener who has a genius for his work 
will “naturally hit upon the right method” of cultivation ; 
and again, that the good gardener will ‘‘know instinct- 
ively” what treatment to apply in a given instance, this 
means that the gardener has been doing just what the man 
of science would have done if he had been engaged in re- 
search in the same field. He has been making deductions, 
classifying, generalizing. What is called his instinct is 
the result of reasoning from data gathered by observation, 
and his conclusions may be strictly logical, although he 
has never thought of formulating them. 

In regard to the general question it may be said that in 
this country there are some persons who are apprehensive 
that farmers and gardeners will be unfitted for the practice 
of agriculture and horticulture if they are subjected to in- 
struction in the sciences related to these arts. The foun- 
dation of so many agricultural colleges, with chairs of 
horticulture, would seem to indicate, however, that what 
the country at large is afraid of is not too much science, 
but too little. It is true that very many of the marked ad- 
vances in agricultural and horticultural practice have been 
made by actual workers in the field who have found by 
experience that certain methods and processes could be 
improved upon. These steps forward have not been due, 
as arule, to men of science, but itis equally true that 
science has always been ready to present the reasons for 
the change, and in this way to suggest the most 
hopeful lines for further improvement. It seems to our 
people that a man who knows why he adopts a given 
method of cultivation is likely to be a more practical 
cultivator, less likely to fail in the essentials of the prac- 
tice, than one who blindly follows the rule of thumb. 
Horticulture and agriculture, too, are no doubt largely 
empirical arts; but we sympathize with Dr. Masters in 
the belief that the addition of scientific knowledge will help 
to place them on a foundation more sure and productive 
than that of individual experience. 

We cannot expect that every farmer and gardener will 
become an expert in vegetable physiology, but it is rea- 
sonable to hope that intelligent cultivators will acquire so 
much of the elements of the science as are set forth, for 
example, in Professor Johnson’s treatise, ‘““How Crops 
Grow,” and there need be no fear that the little knowledge 
thus gained will prove a dangerous thing. Neither farmer 
nor gardener needs to be so well schooled in chemistry that 
he can make a quantitative analysis of a soil, or of a food 
ration, or of a fertilizer; but he should know enough of 
this science to be an intelligent student of the current 
literature of the experiment stations. Indeed, one can 
hardly visit a farmers’ institute in this country without 
hearing the more successful farmers talk intelligently about 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, or of carbohydrates 
and albuminoids, and these farmers will testify that this 
elementary knowledge has directly improved their prac- 
tice. The students of mycology and entomology have 
rendered incalculable benefit to horticulture by discover- 
ing remedies for plant-diseases and destructive insects, and 
the gardener and farmer are certainly better equipped for an 
encounter with the black rot of the Grape or with the cur- 
culio, if they know enough of the history and habits of fun- 
gus or insect to understand why a given method or a 
given season is selected for the application of the remedy. 
And so we might go through the entire list of sciences re- 
lated to horticulture, and fail to discover one, an elementary 
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knowledge of: which would not prove of distinct advan- 
tage to the gardener or farmer. 

There are, no doubt, gardeners, as there are men in 
other walks of life, whose practice is hampered or misdi- 
rected by what they think they know; but it is hardly fair 
to lay the blame for such failure at the door of science. 


* Legislation Against the Gypsy Moth. 


E believe that the bill looking toward the extermina- 
tion of this insect, now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, shouldreceive favorable consideration. The 
caterpillar of the Gypsy Moth is known to bea destructive 
pest in the gardens and orchards of Europe, and it has evi- 
dently, within the twenty years since its unfortunate intro- 
duction into Medford, obtained a firm foothold, and unless 
it is repressed, it will perhaps spread throughout New Eng- 
land and the Northern and Central States. The amount of 
$25,000 asked of the General Assembly will, a few years 
hence, seem a not extravagant sum, should the insect be 
at once exterminated, a matter not difficult of accomplish- 
ment, if the suggestions made by Professor Fernald in his 
pamphlet issued by the Massachusetts Experiment Station 
are carried out. 

The chief value, however, ofthis particular measure would 
bethatit mightlead to the passage of a general act against in- 
sect depredators. Massachusetts has been liberal in the pub- 
lication of illustrated works on injurious insects, such as 
Harris’ Treatise on Insects, and the amounts expended in 
this direction have been a good investment. The General 
Government, too, has made liberal grants to the State Ex- 
periment Stations; but unless the people of each state co- 
operate in applying the practical remedies against these 
pests, they will continue to be an exhaustive drain on the 
resources of farmers and fruit-growers. Had the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts in the early part of the century 
passed acts, with suitable appropriations, against the tent- 
caterpillar and canker-worm, how much desolation of 
orchards and loss of shade-trees might have been pre- 
vented! Even now, every June as one travels from Boston 
to Portsmouth, or in any direction from Boston, he beholds 
ravaged orchards and leafless trees, which look as if a fire 
had passed through them. A few orchards are saved, and 
it has been again and again demonstrated that with a little 
care and slight expense an Apple orchard can be easily pre- 
served from the attacks of caterpillars. But when afew keep 
these pests away by the use of simple preventives, their 
careless neighbors take no precautions and suffer their 
shade-trees and orchards to be worm-ridden. The result is 
that the worms are transported by the winds over fences 
from infested Elms; the females climb over fences, and 
thus vitiate the best laid plans of the more public-spirited 
planters. A law compelling the indifferent or careless to 
co-operate in staying and preventing the ravages of these 
pests might accomplish a great deal toward reducing their 
numbers. And why should there not be legislation against 
insect pests, as well as game-laws or dog-laws or acts 
against allowing cattle to run at large or permitting noxious 
weeds to go to seed? 

Whatever may be the tendency to over-legislation in our 
country, it is a reasonable course to compel every land- 
holder to co-operate in preventing these insect ravages ; 
for if the owners of leafless orchards and defoliated shade- 
trees are permitted to maintain insect-nuisances, they will 
defeat every effort of their more enterprising neighbors 
who are willing to take measures for protecting their trees. 


The Cypress of Montezuma. 


HERE appeared not long ago in these columns (volume iii., 
page 2) an account of the deciduous Cypress (Zaxodium 
distichum), with a view of a swamp in southern Indiana coy- 
ered with a forest of these trees surrounded by their peculiar 
root growths, the so-called Cypress-knees. 
The illustration on page 155 of this issue represents the 
trunk of a tree of the same species and one of the most inter- 
esting and best known trees in America, the ‘‘Cypress of Monte- 
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zuma,” the largest of the famous Cypress-trees in the gardens 
of Chapultepec, near the City of Mexico, and a noted tree 
nearly four centuries ago. It belongs to the same species as 
our deciduous Cypress of the Southern States,’ which extends 
southward through some of the high valleys of Mexico nearly 
to Guatemala, growing in these southern stations in compara- 
tively dry ground, and without producing the knees which 
characterize the more northern trees, the inhabitants of deep 
swamps and inundated river banks. The ‘‘Cypress of Monte- 
zuma” is a tall and still graceful tree, rising to a height of 170 
feet, with a trunk to which different travelers have ascribed a 
girth varying from forty to nearly fifty feet, the discrepancies 
in the measurements being due, no doubt, to the different — 
points above the surface of the ground at which they were 
made. It stands near the hardly less famous spring, the 
“Bath of Montezuma,” the source of the water supply of the 
Aztec capital, to which it was carried on a splendid aqueduct 
of goo arches. 

The tree of Montezuma is only one of a number of individ- 
ual Cypress-trees growing in different parts of Mexico, famous 
for their antiquity, their vast dimensions and the historical as- 
sociations which cluster about them. Distinguished natural- 
ists* have examined their history and computed their age, 
which, in the case of the ‘Cypress of Montezuma,” has been 
estimated to be about seven centuries; while that of the larger 
tree of Santa Maria del Tule is believed to be nearly 2,000 
years old. This tree, the largest deciduous Cypress of which 
there is any authentic record, stands in the centre of the village 
of Tule, on the road from Oazaca to Guatemala by the way of 
Tehuantepec, within the enclosure of the parish church, and is 
a conspicuous object from all the country round. The meas- 
urements of this tree given by travelers vary a great deal, and 
it is difficult to compare them satisfactorily,as they generally 
lack precise information of the exact manner in which they 
were made. The latest measurements of this tree which we 
have seen were made a year ago and are as follows : Circum- 
ference of the trunk five feet from the ground, following all its — 
sinuosities, 146 feet; actual circumference five feet from the 
ground, 104 feet; total height of the tree, 150 feet; longest 
diameter of the trunk, forty feet; shortest diameter of the 
trunk, twenty feet ; spread of branches, 141 feet. 

Hardly less famous than the Cypress of Santa Maria del Tule 
is the Ahuehuete of the village of Atlisca, near Puebla, of 
which the worthy Archbishop wrote three centuries ago, as 
quoted by Gray: “The cavity of the trunk might con- 
tain twelve or thirteen men on horseback ; and that in the 
presence of the most illustrious Archbishop of Guatemala and 
the Bishop of Puebla more than a hundred boys entered it.” 
This tree, according to Humboldt’s measurements, had in his 
time a trunk girth of sixy-six English feet, the cavity of the 
trunk being about sixteen feet in diameter. 

“El Arbol de la Noche triste,” the Tree of the Night of Sor- 
row, another of the great Mexican Taxodiums, stands in the 
little village of Popatela. It marks the spot where the soldiers 
of Cortez went down like sheep before the Aztec hordes, their 
backs to the foe. The trunk of this tree girths about sixty 
feet, and although the top and many of the branches are ina 
state of advanced decay, the tree still rises above the little 
church close to which it stands and which was built to com- 
memorate the battle. 

Our illustration of the trunk of the ‘‘Cypress of Montezuma” is 
made from a photograph taken by Miss A. L. Rotch, of Boston, 
to whose kindness we are indebted for its use. 


Holiday Notes in Southern France and Northern 
Italy. — XIII. 


N EARLY twenty miles south-west of Nice is the pretty town 

of Cannes, a wonderful horticultural centre. The princi- 
pal promenade is that of La Croisette, which, as faras the beauty 
of the trees is concerned, is preferable to the famous Prome- 
nade des Anglais at Nice. Date Palms alternate with Platanus 
acertfolia, and here and there large Oleanders are thriving 
between their more majestic neighbors. The Planes do re- 
markably, well close to the sea. Apparently self-sown, high 
up in the chinks of rocks and walls on the way up to Mont 
Chevalier, Solanum glaucum was perfectly at home, growing 
very freely and flowering abundantly. From the top of the 
hill just named a series of fine views are obtained, especially 
of the Iles de Lérins, in the largest of which, Ste. Marguerite, 
that mysterious individual—the man with the iron mask—was 
confined from 1686 to 1698. In our own times, Marshal Bazaine 


* Humboldt, “ Essai Polit. Noy. Esp.,” ed. 2, ii., 54.—A. De Candolle, in B77. 
Univ. de Geneve, x\vi., 392,—A. Gray, ‘‘Scientific Papers,” ii., 113. 
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was imprisoned here from December, 1873, until his escape in 
August of the following year. i 

Orange-trees are largely grown at Cannes, principally for 
their blossoms; the real centre of the Provencal perfumery 
distillation is, however, at Grasse, about a dozen miles inland 
from Cannes. Cassie (Acacia Farnesiana) is also extensively 
cultivated on the hills outside Cannes; the plants are kept 
pruned in like large gooseberry-bushes. 

One of the glories of Cannes is the beautiful Acacia dealbata, 
which, as described so charmingly by Alphonse Karr, has 
“for leaves the finest ostrich plumes, and for flowers great 
golden thyrses.” Enormous quantities of the flowering 
branches of this species are forwarded during the winter 
months to the Paris, London and other markets, and as the 
flowers stand traveling well and last a long time, they can be 
bought at a cheap rate from the costermongers in the streets 
of London and the neighboring towns. The soil of Cannes is 
a micaceous schist which suits this Acacia admirably; at Nice 
and elsewhere along the Riviera, wherever limestone abounds, 
it obstinately refuses to grow. According to Alphonse Karr, a 
line a yard wide, drawn between the territory of Nice and that 
of Cannes and St. Raphael, marks the boundary where the 
soil suddenly changes in character; on one side of this line 
the Acacia in question luxuriates in company with tall Heaths 
(Erica arborea)—three yards and upward in height—which in 
January are covered with white blossoms, exhaling a perfume 
that partakes of the character of vanilla as well as that of 
bitter almonds. On the Nice side of. the line neither this 
Acacia nor Heath can even be made to grow. 

Fine Stone Pines and Cork Oaks form striking objects in the 
Villa-gardens on the hill-sides, and in uncultivated ground the 
underwood is Myrtle, Heaths, spiny members of the Broom 
family, Smilax, Phillyrea, Lentisk, Lonicera Caprifolium, Cis- 
tus, etc. 

Solaignac’s establishment on the ‘Californie Hill” is the 
most important and best managed of the gardens mainly de- 
voted to the culture of plants on a large scale for cut flowers. 
Terrace after terrace—miany of them only just broad enough 
for the long houses filled with Roses, etc.—are kept up by 
stone walls and rise in long series one above the other. 
Peaches, grown as bushes, gave promise of a fine crop of 
fruit, and underneath them were planted such things as /ris 
Susiana, Gladiolus Colvilli and other bulbous plants with 
showy flowers. Large quantities of Mignonette were coming 
on—sown toward the end of August, the seedlings had four 
or five leaves the third week in September and would begin 
to yield a crop of flowers in December. 

The favorite Carnation was “Enfant de Nice,” a sturdy, 
compact grower, with fine flowers, white, with a blush-colored 
centre. The two Strawberries grown by Solaignac are Vic- 
toria and Dr. Morére. Probably some of the readers of GAR- 
DEN AND FOREST will remember the fine dishes of the latter 
variety exhibited at Paris—in the horticultural exhibition from 
May 24th to May 29th, in connection with the exposition—and 
the statement written on the card, that the fruit had borne a 
journey of about 630 miles. 

The Roses were nearly all Teas, and were planted out on 
the terraces above mentioned. During the summer months 
the lights are taken off and are only replaced at the end of 
September. Comparatively little pruning is necessary, the 
long, vigorous shoots being tied down in a more or less hori- 
zontal position. Some 8,000 lights were piled in blocks at the 
time of our visit ; the supports and framework of the houses— 
at any rate, those in which the Roses were grown—were made 
of pitch pine, unpainted. Excellent arrangements, some of 
them very ingenious, existed for a copious water supply on all 
the different levels in this thirsty spot, and everything evinced 
the pride the proprietor feels in his garden. Nota weed was 


‘to be seen, and all the plants were healthy and well grown. 


After leaving Cannes, we passed St. Raphael in a ravine on 
the coast. Then comes a romantic rocky district with num- 
berless Mulberry-trees and vineyards in which Phylloxera was 
playing sad havoc. The Olives were pollarded as in Langue- 
doc, and looked stiff and formal in comparison with the 
beautiful trees on the Italian Riviera. Fields of Tuberoses 
just coming into flower were passed here and there. Along the 
coast heaps of snowy salt marked the spots where in the low, 
marshy grounds the sun’s rays had been utilized for procuring 
this necessity of life from the sea-water by evaporation, 

But my holiday was nearly over, so a comparatively short 
stay was made in Marseilles ; another stop at Lyons, not long 
enough to make my scattered notes worth recording here, 
and then a rush to London to resume duty after nearly a 


month’s absence. iz : 
Kew. G, Nicholson. 
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Entomological. 


A Newly Imported Rose Saw-fly 
(Emphytus cinctus, L.) 


Qe of the natural and inevitable results of the great in- 

crease in importation of plants, bulbs, etc., from foreign 
countries is the introduction with the plants of some of the 
insects which live upon them, These insects may also be 
introduced in other accidental ways, and, like some foreign 
weeds, it frequently happens that the immigrants thrive better 
and prove more troublesome in their new surroundings than 
in their native home. 

The importation of an additional enemy of the Rose has now 
to be recorded, and whether or not it is tobe as troublesome as 
some of its predecessors remains to be proved. Inthe summer 
of 1887 I found a number of Saw-fly larvee, which I had never 
observed before, on the under side of the leaves of several spe- 
cies of Rose at the Arnold Arboretum and on a few horticultural 
varieties of the Rose in some gardens in the vicinity. In the 
following summer and autumn the larve were quite plentiful, 
and they were found in the Botanic Garden at Cambridge as 
wellasin the Arboretum and other gardens in Boston. Ido not 
know how much further their present range extends, but it 
may be safely stated that in the localities mentioned, and where 
the injuries by Saw-fly larve were noticeable during the seasons 
of 1888 and 1889, fully one-half of the defoliation of the Rose- 
bushes was caused by this imported species, the remaining 
portion of the injury being chiefly the work of the well known 
Rose-slug (Selandria Ros@, Harris). 

The difference in the character of their depredations may 
be readily seen, as the larva of the imported Saw-fly generally 
begins at the edge and eats all parts of the leaf to the thick 
part of the midrib, whereas the Rose-slug usually devours the 
green tissues of the leaf only, and leaves a more or less per- 
fect skeleton of it. The larva of this newly imported Rose 
saw-fly also has the habit, when at rest on the under side of 
the leaf, of curling up its body into a close spiral or ball, with 
the anal segments resting on the middle part of the body, a 
position never assumned by the common Rose-slug. 

The fully grown larva is about three-quarters of an inch long, 
smooth, cylindrical and tapering slightly from the head. The 
head is dull yellowish orange in color, with a brownish or 
blackish stripe down the middle of the top, and with black 
eyes. The color of the body is a metallic green above, though 
sometimes pale; and the lower part of the sides, the under 
side of the body and the legs are grayish white. Above the 
spiracles there is a dark spot, which, in some stages of the 
larva, appears as a dark stripe along each side of the body; 
and there are other spots close above the legs. 

It was not until the autumn of 1888 that a few perfect saw- 
flies were raised from these larve, and, at first being supposed 
to be a hative species, it was some time before they were 
identified. Finally, after reference to descriptions of European 
species, there seems to be no doubt that this is Amphytus 
cinctus, L., a species known to occur over the larger part of 
Europe and to extend into Siberia. 

The color of this Saw-fly is shining black; antenne, black ; 
thorax with two very small white points (cenchri) behind the 
second pair of wings ; abdomen, a little longer than the head 
and thorax together, and, besides a somewhat triangular white 
blotch behind the thorax, there is a conspicuous yellowish 
white band on the fifth segment of the females, which is absent 
in the males. This white band does not quite encircle the 
body, but terminates abruptly after passing around the sides, 
leaving the middle of the under side of the segment black. 
Of the legs, the femora or thighs are dark brown or black, 
with white on the upper part; and the tibiz are whitish at the 
apex, the rest of the tibiz and the tarsi being reddish. The 
length of the largest specimens (females) is about three- 
eighths of an inch, and the wings, which are transparent, 
expand five-eighths of an inch or slightly more. 

The ordinary observer may instantly distinguish these in- 
sects from the common Rose Saw-fly by their much larger size 
(two to three times as large) and this white band on the body of 
the female. They are also much more active than the com- 
mon black species, of which Dr. Harris says (‘ Insects Inju- 
rious to Vegetation,” p. 525), ‘“when touched they draw up 
their legs and fall to the ground.” 

The eggs are deposited singly on the under side of the 
leaves. The Saw-flies may be found hovering about the Rose- 
bushes early in May, and some larvz continue to feed until 
late in October. There are certainly two, possibly three, 
broods during the season. 

Curiously enough, this insect has been considered by some 
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European observers as a Rose stem-borer, because the larvee 
have been found in Rose stems; and, in a ‘‘ Rose Supple- 
ment” to the Gardeners’ Chronicle for July 7th, vol. viii. (1877), 
a figure (Fig. 8) is given of this insect under the name of the 
« Rose stem-boring Saw-fly,” in which the Saw-fly itself is well 
represented, but the figure of the magnified larva shows that 
it must belong to some other species, as it is covered with 
bristles or hairs, whereas the larva of E&. cincfus is smooth. 
The truth seems to be that the fully grown larve, in search of 
suitable places in which to undergo their transformations, 
often select the pithy part of the Rose-branches and stems 
where they have been pruned off and exposed. They never 
bore independently through the hard, woody part of the stem, 
and never go deeply enough into the pith to cause serious 
injury to the stems of the plant. Like the Cornel Saw-fly re- 
cently noticed (vol. ii., p. 520), they also select very soft or 
decaying wood in which to hibernate and pupate. As is the 
case with many other species of Saw-flies, this one is said to 
be parthenogenic. Fortunately, the remedy for this possibly 
troublesome pest is easily procured and applied, and thor- 
ough applications of hellebore at the right times will clear the 
bushes of all larve. 

The insect was described and well figured by the late Dr. 
S.C. Snellen von Vollenhoven (Tijdschrift voor Entomologte, 
vill. [1865], p. 73, pl. 3), and a translation of the text by J. W. 
May was given in the Zoélogist (Newman’s) for 1870, p. 1,993. 
In Europe an ichneumon, Cryptus emphytorum, Boie, 1s 
known as a parasite of this Saw-fly. Go Go FGI. 

Arnold Arboretum. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Aster ptarmicoides. 


HIS pretty little Aster, of which a figure appears on 
page 153—the first which has been published of it— 
is hardly kown in gardens, although, while it is not one of 
the showiest of the American Asters, it is one of the prettiest 
and most graceful of them all, and therefore well worth a 
place in the herbaceous border or in the rock-garden. It is 
especially well suited to plant among the crevices of rocks, 
for its natural place of growth is in such situations where 
it is found from western New England to Minnesota, and 
then westward to the Saskatchewan country and the 
mountains of Colorado, 

Aster plarmicoides is a dwarf, rigid plant, the wiry stems 
varying in height from six to twenty inches, or growing 
rather taller when planted in rich garden soil. The leaves 
are lucid on the two surfaces, linear, or the lower ones 
somewhat spathulate, and three or four inches long. The 
flowers, which are produced in corymb-shaped cymes, are 
white. 

Aster piarmicoides was discovered by Mr. Thomas Nut- 
tall near Fort Mandan, on the Missouri, before it was 
known to be an inhabitant of New England. Botanists 
have had different views in regard to this plant at different 
times during the last fifty years, and it has been referred by 
them to no less than six different genera. A taller and 
more slender variety of this plant (var. Georgianus) has 
been found in north-west Georgia and in Arkansas. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Vr eNS week has been one of extremes as regards weather. 
It began with a heavy fall of snow accompanied by a sharp 
frost, until the thermometer fell to ten degrees,or twenty-two de- 
grees of frost. So low a temperature in March has not before 
been known here within the last fifty years. Wednesday, the 
fifth, brought a south-west wind and sunshine, and on Thurs- 
day the temperature at midday was fifty-five degrees in the 
shade. Whilst a little cold was wished for to check too forward 
vegetation, so much as twenty-two degrees when fruit-trees 
are in bud and even in flower means disaster. 

Amongst the plants now in flower at Kew the following are 
noteworthy: 

TACCA ARTOCARPIFOLIA.—This isa most remarkable stove- 
plant. Taccais a genus of about nine species, three only of 
which are known in cultivation: 7. (Ataccia) cristata, recently 
noted in GARDEN AND Forest; 7. pinnatifida, enonomically 
interesting, its tubers being described as ‘‘ resembling new 
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potatoes” and the fecula from them being known as South 
Sea Arrowroot (it is also largely used in the same way as Sago 
for puddings, etc,); 7: artocarpifolia is the largest of the three. 
From its tuberous root-stock spring numerous leaves on stalks 
three or four feet long, the blade two feet across and divided 
into stalked pinnatifid segments. The flower scapes are erect, 
six feet high, and each one bears a whorl of leafy bracts sur- 
rounding a cluster or umbel of numerous green-brown flow- 
ers, which are stalked and elegant in arrangement. Probably 
the most attractive feature is the numerous long arching 
brown filaments which spring from amongst the flowers and 
hang over Medusa-like. This species is a native of Madagas- 
car. It requires plenty of moisture, rich soil and a tropical 
temperature all the year round. It is not what one would call 
beautiful; still from its elegant, stately appearance and the 
extraordinary character of its inflorescence it should rank 
amongst select plants for cultivation in large stoves. 

GODWINIA GIGAS.—I noted this plant when it flowered at 
Kew last year, and merely mention its flowering again now 
because hitherto it has not flowered two years in succession. 
Until the introduction of Amorphophallus Titanum Godwinia 
was far and away the most gigantic of all cultivated Aroids. 

CHAMADOREAS.—More than thirty species of Chameedorea 
are cultivated at Kew, both in the small houses and in the 
large Palm-house,where they are effective as well as useful as 
undergrowth to the large Tree-Palms in the beds. They are 
even more ornamental in a house devoted almost exclusively 
to Tree-Ferns, large Aroids and the most striking of the 
Marantacea, the Chamedoreas being planted amongst the 
large leaved Anthuriums and Philodendrons for the sake of 
contrast and elegance. In addition to the feather-like charm 
of their foliage there is also the decided beauty and delicious 
fragrance of their flowers, which are developed freely at this 
time of year on branching, drooping spikes, in clusters below 
the head of leaves. In some of the species the flower spikes 
are not unlike those of the Meadow-Sweet and are quite as 
elegant. In others, as for instance C. Evrnesti-Augusti, the 
female plants bear long unbranched spikes with numerous 
bright red flowers, the whole spile afterward changing toa 
coral-red color. Few people think of growing Palms for the 
sake of their flowers, owing to the fact that most of these 
plants can never grow to flowering size in ordinary plant 
houses. But Chameedoreas are exceptions in this respect, as 
they flower when less than six feet high; indeed, C. ¢enella 
and C. fygm@a are the most diminutive of Palms, flowering 
and fruiting when only a foot high. C. scandens and one or 
two others are remarkable as climbing species, a character 
which renders them available for clothing large pillars or 
growing against the trunks of the largest Palms. 

CAMELLIA RETICULATA.—A very fine bush of this large flow- 
ered species is now one of the chief attractions in the winter 
garden at Kew. Camellias have, as arule, little to recommend 
them except the stiff symmetry and color of the flowers, but 
this big flowered spécies differs from them sufficiently to gain 
the admiration of the most artistic of flower-lovers. Along 
with size—for the flowers measure as much as nine inches 
across—there is the charm of looseness and elegance in the 
curve and arrangement of the petals, in which characters no 
two flowers are alike. Then the color, a deep rosy red, with 
the bunch of golden stamens showing through here and 
there, is most attractive. The leaves are stout and leathery, 
not shining, whilst the conspicuous reticulating nerves give 
them a character by which the plant is easily recognized. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hemsley the proper name for this plant is C. 
spectabilis. It has been in cultivation here about fifty years. 

CANTUA DEPENDENS.—There is no more beautiful green- 
house climber than this, but it has a bad reputation in gardens 
because of its generally falling a prey to red spider and rarely 
flowering well. When fortunately situated, however, it makes 
a magnificent show whilst in flower, its elegant trumpet- 
shaped, bright red flowers hanging in loose corymbs from 
almost every branch. The finest example I have ever seen 
was growing against the back wall of a lean-to greenhouse 
with a south aspect, the Cantua being planted in a border of 
peat at the foot of the wall. It flowers inthe spring. A plant 
of it is now in flower in the conservatory here. 

A NEW HYBRID PHAIUS, raised by Mr. N. Cookson, of New- 
castle, its parents being P. Wallichit and P. tuberculosus, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting Orchid in flower in England at 
the present time, which is saying a good deal for an Orchid, 
a hybrid, too. But the plant is of exceptional beauty, both in 
color and form, whilst in constitution it appears to have inher- 
ited the sturdiness and free-growing character of the female 
parent, P. Wallichitz. We believe that it is only three years 
since the seeds were sown from which the plants now flowering 
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Fig. 27.—Aster ptarmicoides.—See page 152. 


were raised, and that they have grown vigorously is shown 
by the strength of the flower-spike and vigor of the foliage. 
An inflorescence recently sent to Kew by Mr. Cookson had a 
scape a foot long, and it bore five flowers which were fully 
four inches across, the segments similar in form and arrange- 
ment to those of P. Wallichii, two inches long, half an inch 
wide, their color pale rosy salmon shaded with brown. The 
lip is almost campanulate, spurless, two inches long, three- 
‘fourths of an inch across the mouth, with a tongue-like lobe 
nearly an inch long, wavy and crisped along the margin. Its 
color is apricot-yellow, changing to deep crimson in the upper 
part, whilst the lobe is purple with a yellow line running down 
the middle from throat to apex. The column is white. 
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CYMBIDIUM LOWIANUM.—Two gi- 
gantic specimens of this noble Orchid, 
both good varieties, the one bearing 
thirteen spikes with 320 flowers, the 
other 211 flowers, nearly every one 
expanded, have just been sold at 
auction for twenty-eight guineas and 
thirty guineas respectively. Itis rarely 
that one meets with such perfect ex- 
amples as these were. They were in 
pots about one foot three inches across, 
and the soil they were growing in was 
astrong loam simply. Although one 
of the easiest of Orchids to cultivate, 
yet this Cymbidium does not always 
‘flower satisfactorily. It is an open 
secret that both plants were purchased 
for the great establishment at St. 
Albans, 

C. LOISE CHAUVIERI.—A plant under 
this name was offered at the same 
sale, and although a small example 
with a single growth, the sum of forty- 
two guineas was refused for it. The 
name is said to be Reichenbachian, 
though there does not appear to be 
any record of its having been pub- 
lished. Mr. Sander sold two plants of 
it, the only others known to exist, to 
Sir Trevor Lawrence about eight years 
ago, but they have not yet flowered. 
In the sale catalogue it is described as 
“‘a large flowered scarlet variety from 
Madagascar, the fnest new Orchid in 
existence.” A Cymbidium with large 
scarlet flowers would be a grand addi- 
tion to garden Orchids. Meanwhile 
we may note that there are no species 
of Cymbidium hitherto recorded from 
Madagascar, a fact which, however, 
goes tor very little, seeing how few of 
the plants of the interior of this island 
are known. W. Watson. 

Kew. 


Cultural Department. 


The Cantaloupe. 


F the various members of the 

Gourd family, those which interest 
us generally are the plants which sup- 
ply our tables with delicacies, of which 
the Cantaloupe has the greatest num- 
ber of admirers, and, in the estimation 
of some, it has no equalamong oursum- 
merfruits. To constitute perfection, the 
fruit should be removed from the vine 
shortly before it is ripe; it should be 
washed with soap and cold water, then 
dried in a soft towel, and set to ripen in 
a dry place. A Cantaloupe that before 
washing smells like a potato, will ina 
few hours begin to give out an invit- 
ing perfume, and when this odor has 
reached its proper measure and charac- 
ter is the time to cut the melon. 

My own ideal melon is of the size and 
form of a large ostrich-egg, witha thin, 
finely-netted rind, thick, grass-green 
flesh, a small seed cavity and a sweet, 
aromatic flavor. Some fifty years or 
moreago there was introduced into this 
market a small, green-fleshed Cantaloupe known as the “‘ Cen- 
tre Melon,” which, for a time, excelled in richness of flavor all 
of its competitors. It was flat in form, grooved and finely 
netted ; but it was too little to suit the ideas of the trucker, 
and therefore had to be made larger by hybridization with 
other flat varieties of greater diameter but inferior flavor. 
This Centre Melon was the progenitor of the Jenny Lind 
variety named about 1846; but where it came from no one 
now appears to know. I am inclined, however, to believe 
that it originated in the East, and possibly in the table-land of 
Armenia, where netted, green-fleshed melons are produced 
in abundance, some of which are flat, and where the same 
perfect flavor is to be met with. These Armenian melons 
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belong to a hardy race, are quite productive in our climate, 
and can stand it quite as well as any of our own kinds; they 
are as yet entirely unknown to our seedsmen, but have been 
grown under the severe test of the season of 1889. Inform 
they are flat, globular or oval, the last being seven inches 
long, and all are fine-grained, thin-rinded, green-fleshed and 
closely netted, the last an unusual feature in our own varieties 
last year. This oval Cantaloupe has come nearer to my ideal 
than any one I have yet tested, and I hope to give ita better 
trial this coming summer. As Oriental seeds always come 
mixed in the packages, it will take time to separate the 
varieties by selection. As I have discovered Erzeroum, in 
Armenia, to be a great melon centre for both Cantaloupes 
and Watermelons that are calculated to stand our hot sum- 
mers, itis to be hoped that our enterprising seedsmen will 
take steps to secure a full line of seeds, and particularly since 
my twenty-six kinds of Watermelon seeds were all lost in 
the wet ground, 

The Cantaloupe has largely multiplied in its varieties in 
our country of latter years, and we have now those that are 
white-fleshed, yellow-fleshed, red-fleshed and salmon-fleshed. 
We have also netted, toad-marked and smooth fruits, with 
ereen, yellow and whitish rinds. Attempts have been made 
to grow the winter varieties of Naples and Malta, which may 
be ripened from Christmas to Easter, but as yet with no 
encouragement. The large green melon of Naples is the best 
and grows in boggy land, but has thus far failed when planted 
in the same form of soil in Florida, under my directions. 

In size the Cantaloupe varies as much as in quality, and the 
extremes of weight are a few ounces and fifty-two pounds, 
the largest being coarse-grained and somewhat fibrous in 
texture. Up to twenty or twenty-five pounds fine-grained 
fruits are produced, especially of the’ green-fleshed varieties. 
The largest imported kind was introduced from Portugal, and 
of native varieties, was brought recently from Colorado, both 
at their maximum weighing over fifty pounds, and being as 
large as very large Watermelons. For a combination of large 
size and fine quality, perhaps no imported variety ever 
equaled the Persian melon grown for many years in the 
vicinity of Washington City, under the name of the Hunter 
Cantaloupe, a long, golden, closely netted fruit, with green 
flesh, reaching twenty inches in length and a weight of 
twenty-five pounds. This must not be confounded with the 
Casaba or Smyrna melon; often erroneously called Persian, 
the seeds of which were sent to the United States by Dr. 
Goodell, now of Philadelphia, on several occasions when re- 
siding in Constantinople. 

Persia is a land of melons, from which we have had, as far 
as known to me, but four varieties of Cantaloupe, two of 
which are still produced, and no Watermelon. Who now 
grows the Ispahan Cantaloupe of the late Bayard Taylor, or 
the Persian melon of our late President, Mr. Mitchell? These 
may still exist as hybrids; but in their original character they 
are unknown here. Travelers praise the melons of Persia, 
write about them and throw the seeds away. Missionaries 
and American physicians have occupied the garden-spots of 
the land of Ahasuerus for half acentury ; havesent thousands 
of letters home, and have often visited their own land in per- 
son, but where are the Apricots, Quinces, Melons and Pome- 
granates of their introduction ? ) 

My own Cantaloupe tests have been made with seeds from 
France, the north and south of Italy, Tripoli, Turkey, Tur- 
kistan, southern Russia, Russian Georgia, Cappadocia, Ar- 
menia, the Valley of the Euphrates, Palestine and Japan. 
Many melons that are excellent in France and northern Italy 
will not grow in our climate on account of the heat; those 
from the land south of Naples do fairly well, but their quality 
for the table is inferior. The toad-marked melons of north- 
eastern Italy under repeated tests have always failed, and so 
have our netted varieties in the cooler parts of that peninsula. 
Worms and bugs appear to delight in the flavor of the deli- 
cate foreign vines, and if the plants should in part escape 
their ravages, their leaves droop under the sun, and the fruit 
is not worth cutting. There is something very peculiar in the 
effects of soil and climate in the production of growth and 
flavor that we cannot understand. That seeds from cool 
countries should fail here, and that those from some hot 
countries should not, we can understand ; but why varieties 
from other hot countries, having a good soil and cold win- 
ters, should utterly fail in quality of fruit when it, to a certain 
degree, grows well, we cannot explain. Of all foreign seeds, 
I have never seen any that grew so exactly in all respects like 
our own as those from the world’s centre, the ancient land of 
Ararat, now called Armenia. 

Cantaloupes may be divided into two classes: one that 
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ripens to the best advantage in the house, and the other on the 
vine and exposed to the sun. Netted and grooved melons, as 
a rule, attain their finest flavor in the house, and should be 
pulled as soon as the green color at the bottom of the grooves 
has fairly begun to lighten. Ifa netted melon is pulled alittle 
too soon it will keep a long time but never ripen, and some 
varieties when apparently well matured will only go to decay 
if separated from the vine; such are not favorite sorts with the 
trucker, but may be improved by hybridization with such as 
ripen more readily. 

Cold nights, cold, damp ground anda mild temperature, 
with very little or: too much rain, are all antagonistic to the 
growth and maturing of our Cantaloupes. Cold ground, with 
in the day a moderately warm sun, will cause a large melon to 
grow flat at the bottom and very convex at the top; the flesh 
of the upper part will also be much thicker and better flavored 
than that of the bottom. This rule of flavor is a general one, 
and a generous way to divide a melon is to cut it through the 
middle of the ground spot, either crosswise or through the 
stem and flower ends. In seasons lile that of last year, melons 
only become about half netted for want of sun, and are poor 
in flavor when considered ripe; vast quantities brought to 
market never ripened. The melons from my Armenian 
seeds were exceptional in being densely netted. 

Although the pollen of a Cucumber flower is capable of 
ruining the flavor of a Cantaloupe, it is very rare for a 
hybrid to be produced. I have seen such, between a 
Cucumber and a Jenny Lind melon, which was a decided cu- 
riosity. A noted Palestine Cucumber, known as the Mukte’s, 
is produced upon a vine that very closely resembles in leaf 
and color that of a Cantaloupe; still, the fruit is an old variety 
of Cucumber and quite distinct from any of our sorts. The 
long Banana Cantaloupe makes a curious hybrid with the Jenny 
Lind, the product being oval, yellow, almost free from netting, 
very fragrant and salmon-fleshed ; it has a better flavor than 
the former, but is quite inferior to the latter. 

In Armenia there grows a Cantaloupe, probably of large size, 
to judge by the seeds, which is so sensitive to the heat of the 
sun that the gardeners are in the habit of covering the young 
melons with earth until they reach a certain size, when they 
are uncovered ; this variety will be tested the coming season 
in several localities. The seeds are very large and white, much 
larger than any we have, and resemble those of the curious 
yellow Cappadocia melon introduced by me several years ago 
and not now grown ; it was long, flat, smooth and salmon-red 
fleshed, like the Banana Cantaloupe in all points except in its 
shape. 

Some years ago a few winter Cantaloupes were grown in — 
this latitude, but the measure of success did not encourage 
the grower to continue the experiment ; still, 1 see no reason 
why other attempts should not be made. American visitors 
to Naples are willing to pay sixty cents for a green melon in 
winter, and speak of it as wonderfully fine; in fact, it is the 
finest Neapolitan variety, and ought to be grown in some 
southern state, if possible, as a new industry. If the Naples 
melon will not succeed, the Malta green one should be tried. 
These melons are put away in the fall before they begin to 
ripen, and kept in a cool place. When one is to be ripened it 
is hung up in the open air in a warm place, in a net ora little 
bundle of straw, as bottles are sometimes encased for packing. 
The Naples seeds are very large, but of a form that ought to 
grow; the dry soil varieties may do better in our country. 
—From an Address before the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, by Dr. Robert P. Harris. 


Orchard Experiences.—III. 


HE relative value of the different methods of propagating 
fruit-trees is frequently discussed, but often from a too 
narrow and local experience. In southern Maine, for instance, 
nearly all the fruit-growing farmers habitually denounce root- 
grafted and low budded trees as worthless ; and “‘ New York 
trees,” even from the best nurseries, are looked upon as frauds 
all over northern New England. It is needless to say that this 
is unjust; but the feeling, neverthless, exists, is very wide 
spread, and has its basis on what is supposed to be a general 
experience. 

The approved method of propagating Apple-trees in south- 
ern Maine is to grow seedlings in a nursery up to four or five 
years, to select the most thrifty for planting in the orchard, to 
set them out, and three or four years later top-work them, by 
grafting or budding in the limbs. This produces a tree that 
satisfies the requirements of that region; and the same pro- 
cess is in vogue in all southern New England, though low 
worked trees are not much objected to in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut or Rhode Island. 
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In northern New England and the eastern provinces of Can- 
ada the case is again quite different. Here experience has 
shown that not one Apple-seedling in a hundred, grown from 
seeds of fruit brought from lower New England, will survive 
the test winters. In these sections root-grafted or very low 
budded trees have exclusive preference, upon quite as solid 
grounds of experience as top worked trees in southern Maine. 
If top working is ever successful in the “‘cold north,” it must 
be a double working—the stocks being first root grafted or 
low budded to some ‘‘iron-clad”’ variety and then reworked 
in the branches after they have been established in the orchard. 

It may appear strange that such diverse views should pre- 
vail over what may seem not a very wide extent of country. 
This extent is greater, however, than many suppose—the 
extreme distance between the St. Lawrence River and Long 
Island Sound covering between seven and eight degrees of 
latitude, with a difference in winter climate as great as that 
between New Jersey and South Carolina. 

In the Apple-growing region of Maine, extending but little 
more than fifty miles back from {the sea-coast, Apple-seed- 
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and the ill repute of “ New York trees” is due, not to the way in 
which they are worked, but to the tenderness of the varieties 
offered. Root grafted or low budded Oldenburghs, Wealthys, 
etc., succeed well; and were it not for the misrepresentations 
or the ignorance of those nurserymen who are sending out 
such insufficiently hardy kinds as Mann, Pewaukee or Wolf 
River, root grafted trees of the ‘‘iron clad” varieties would 
find a large narket there. In fact, considerable quantities of 
New York grown Oldenburghs, Tetofskys, Wealthys, Scott's 
Winters and Yellow Transparents are now sold there, although 
the dealers, well aware of the old and strong prejudice, de- 
clare them to be home grown. 

As all this ignorance, and consequent prejudice, is injurious, 
alike to the growers and planters of trees, it well behooves all 
those of the former class to inform themselves thoroughly 
about the hardiness of every variety they grow. As their loca- 
tion deprives them of practical experience on the subject, 
they ought to study the reports of the local horticultural and 
pomological societies. There is a rich mine of knowledge to 
be found in the reports of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Onta- 
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lings from home grown seed are usually hardy enough to be 
used in the orchard for top-working successfully such varie- 
ties as the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Northern Spy 
and Roxbury Russet, which are the leading commercial Apples 
of that section. Not one of these Apples, nor of such fall 
varieties as Gravenstein and Porter, are hardy enough, except 
quite near the coast of western Maine, to endure the climate 
when worked low. So grown, the young trees suffer in the 
trunk from the hard winters, and become unsound and un- 
profitable in a very few years. This explains why ‘‘ New York 
trees” have so bad a name there; and the same is the case 
with the strip of country of about equal width, extending west 
from Maine to Lake Champlain. 

South of this belt, in southern New Hampshire and Vermont 
and in the three lower states, low worked trees are again avail- 
able. The only other section where the conditions of south- 
ern Maine are encountered is in the upper Champlain Valley. 
Here, again, the great commercial Apples named must be top 
worked to be enduring; but elsewhere in northern New Eng- 
land and in the provinces a climate is reached in which not 
even top-worked Baldwins, Greenings, etc., can endure the 
winters. Herean entirely different class of Apples is called for, 


rio, Quebec and Maine; and every commercial orchardist in 
those sections, as well as every nurseryman desirous to sup- 
ply the ‘‘cold north” with trees of a quality that will enable 
them to hold their trade, has need of it. It is quite as neces- 
sary to know what will not, as what will answer to plant in 
every county where a sale is sought. There are no better 
trees than those grown in the New York nurseries, but a sort 
of supercilious attitude ‘in a few of them stands in direct 
antagonism to their own interests as well as to those of their 
patrons. T. H. Hoskins. 
Newport, Vt. 


Notes on Hardy Ferns. 


Asplenium Filix-femina is one of our most common north- 
ern Ferns, and one of the easiest to transplant. It varies much 
according to the location. In rich soil, along the margins of 
swamps, it is frequently over three feet high, with fronds nearly 
afoot wide; while in other localities, and in poorsoil, it is often 
only eight or ten inches high, with fronds proportionately nar- 
row. These forms are all very beautiful, and seem to thrive 
in moist soil in either sun or shade. The variety angustum 
of this species has narrow, erect fronds, though often two feet 
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high. It is quite distinct in outline from the common type and 
much rarer. 

Another Spleenwort, a more local plant, is A. angusti- 
folium, although, in its chosen home, it is usually abundant 
enough. Itseems to select moist, half shaded ravines. The 
fronds, unlike most of our hardy Ferns, are only once divided. 
Those which bear the fruit are narrower and generally taller. 
In the tallest specimens the fronds are about three feet long, 
of a light green color, and generally three inches wide. It 
thrives in moist, loamy soil, and prefers some shade. Like 
most hardy Ferns, it needs time to become established ; and 
plants are generally stronger and finer the second year after 
setting. 

Asplenium ebeneum is a much smaller species than either of 
those above mentioned. It is seldom more than a foot high, 
with fronds an inch wide, once divided, and with a black and 
shiny stem. The fronds areevergreen, It is found on broken, 
rocky terraces, in the sun or half shaded situations, in crevices 
of broken rocks. It is, therefore, a rather local plant, though 
not rare. We have always found it hardy enough, and it 
surely thrives naturally in exposed situations. It should be 
valuable in many parts of the rockery on account of its size 
and shape. Usually, in the larger specimens, the fertile fronds 
stand erect, with a tuft of smaller sterile ones prostrate about 
‘the roots. 

Of the Shield Fern (Aspidium)) we have in New England 
about fourteen species and varieties. One of the most common 
and valuable for ornamental purposes is A. acrostichoides. This 
species, which bears a once divided dark evergreen frond, is 
inclined to grow in clumps, and fine plants can be grown in 
either sun or shade. The variety zzc¢sum is not common, nor 
do we believe perfectly fixed in character. It is not rare to find 
plants with some fronds deeply incised, while others are almost 
or quite free from this. 
and durable, usually appearing nearly as fresh in early spring 
as in autumn. 

The Climbing Fern (Lygodium palmatum), when once estab- 
lished, is one of the most charming species we have. Itseems 
to transplant best in the spring. Naturally, it grows among 
low shrubbery, seldom or ever in the open sun, but twining 
over low bushes, which shade its roots. A moist, loamy soil 
is needed, with a low trellis to support the slender, twining 
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Southwick, Mass. 
Anthuriums. 


aes highly ornamental genus of tropical plants may be 

divided into two classes, (1) those varieties characterized 
by their handsome foliage and (2) those in which the flowers 
form the most noticeable feature. The members of the latter 
division have been comparatively few in number, at least in 
original types, the larger part of the fine-flowered Anthuriums 
having been of garden origin. The most widely known of the 
original species is A. Scherzerianum, the oblong-lanceolate 
leaves and bright scarlet spathes of which are familiar to all 
gardeners. This plant has greatly improved under cultivation, 
and has produced a number of varieties, as the seedlings vary 
greatly both in form and size of flowers and foliage. Among 
the most notable of these are A. Wardii, a very large and 
strong-growing form, both foliage and spathes being particu- 
larly broad, and the latter very brilliant in color; A. Cypheri, 
the spathes of which are inclined to crimson in shade; and A. 
Rothschildianum, the last named having bright scarlet spathes, 
which are usually dotted or marked with white, and it is espe- 
cially recommended by some growers for its free-flowering 
qualities. 

Anthurium Andreanum is another species in the flowering 
section, now becoming widely distributed, as it seeds profusely 
and the seeds germinate readily ina warm house and moist 
atmosphere. This, like 4. Scherzerianum, is quite variable 
when raised from seeds, and some forms thus produced will 
be found of little value, while others from the same sowing 
may prove of special merit. A. Andreanum is of stronger 
growth than A. Scherzerianum, and in some cases it assumes 
an almost scandent habit, in which, however, it should not be 
encouraged, as the flowers are apt to depreciate in quality 
when the stem of the plant becomes long and straggling. 

A. Ferrierense is very much like the last named species in 
growth and habit, the chief distinction being in the color of 
the spathe, which is a deep, rosy pink. This variety is not so 
much of an acquisition as 4. Andreanum, and has not become 
a general favorite. 

In the other section of the Anthuriums are to be found 
some with leaves so large and beautifully marked that they 
are among the choicest ornaments of the tropical house. 
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Prominent in this class is 4. crystallinum, an extremely hand- 
some plant from tropical America, with very large cordate 
leaves, the veins of which are marked out by bands of white 
which remind one of frosted silver. 

Somewhat similar in general appearance is A. magnificum, 
a noble species with leaves from two to three feet in length 
and broad in proportion. The ground color of the leaves is 
dark olive-green, which offers an admirable contrast for the 
white veins, and makes this plant one of the most effective 
for exhibition in a collection of foliage plants. A. Warocgue- 
anum is aspecies of more recent introduction than the pre- 
ceding, and is well worthy of a place in any good collection. 
This plant has large cordate-acuminate leaves of bright 
green, with prominent veins of a lighter shade. 

Another handsome plant from South America is A. regale, 
the leaves of which are a rather dull green in color, with white 
veins, and stand up well on long foot-stalks. A. regale is also 
a strong grower, and if properly treated will produce its large 
and striking foliage quite rapidly. : 

As regards soil, all of the Anthuriums require a light, rough 
compost, a good mixture being equal parts of fibrous peat and 
chopped sphagnum, with a liberal addition of clean, sharp 
sand, and some broken charcoal. The drainage of the pots 
or pans should also be properly attended to by filling them 
with crocks or other suitable material, for while they enjoy 
copious waterings during active growth, the Anthuriums are 
liable to suffer if the soil should become sodden and sour, and 
the thick, fleshy roots soon rot. They need a warm tempera- 
ture, sixty-five to seventy degrees at night being most suitable 
for the species with ornamental foliage, though A. Scherzeri- 
anum may be grown in a lower temperature successfully. 
Shading will be found necessary during the summer months, 
and a moist atmosphere at all times, and in the case of those 
grown especially for their foliage it is best to remove the 
flowers as they appear, not only on account of their insignifi- 
cant appearance, but also to prevent their weakening the 
plant. Seeds may be sown ina mixture similar to that recom- 
mended for potting, and if placed on brick bottom-heat and 
kept moist, it will germinate ina few weeks. They are best 


sown as soon as ripe. ; 
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The Spring Garden. 


ae snow-falls within the last fortnight protected low grow- 

ing plants through a few days of low temperature, and 
flowers which were in bloom at the time passed uninjured 
through what to most people seems a severe trial. Really, 
however, a blanket of snow is the best possible protection 
from cold winds and biting frosts, and melting snows seem to 
stimulate the growth of early growing plants. Is this because 
of the ammonia contained in snow-water? Many of these 
plants are alpine, and in their natural stations they flourish 
close to the edges of the snow-banks as they retreat before the 
Of course any stimulus in the snow water 
is a minor element compared with the effect of the increasing 
heat of the sun, the manifestation of which in the annual re- 
newal of growth in the spring is one of the most imposing 
displays of natural forces. With the increasing light and 
warmth almost all of the early blooming plants are boldly 
blooming or rapidly preparing to do so. I noticed this morn- 
ing that one little Squill, which for weeks had peeped at the 
level of the ground apparently watching its opportunity, had 
at last suddenly thrown its bright flowers gaily to their full 
height. Notso bright, but earlier to bloom than any of the 
Scillas, is a little Grape Hyacinth from Mount Taurus. This is 
especially good for the rockery, as the plant is rather diminu- 
tive and its color (blue) rather dark in tone for effect on the 
level. It sends forth its long, narrow foliage in the fall and 
has been one of the earliest flowers to show color, and yet it 
opened very slowly. While it has not been injured in any way 
by frost it seems rather discouraged in bad weather. The 
flowering scape is only some three inches high. 

More cheerful are the Primroses, on which straggling blooms 
have appeared all winter, though the hybrid varieties, such as 
we usually grow in the garden, do not pass unscathed either 
in flower or foliage during severe weather. However, we sel- 
dom have bloom until April, and while the foliage may be 
scorched by frost new leaves are quickly put forth. The plants 
are perfectly hardy and most accommodating subjects, as they 
bear shifting without injury, and, provided the clumps are not 
broken up just before blooming-time, will always give a good 
crop of flowers. In heavy soil Primroses grow vigorously and 
I prefer to leave them without protection, as wet is a greater 
enemy than severe weather. Primulas in bloom are surely 
among the most pleasing flowers and indispensable in spring 
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gardening. A stock is easily prepared, as seeds of a good 
strain (Dean’sisas good as any) ifsown in Aprilor May will make 
strong plants before winter, and will bloom the next spring. 
After blooming they may be separated into single crowns and 
planted in odd spaces to make growth for another season. 
Flowers of a good strain, in color white, yellow and many in- 
termediate shades, are an inch or more in diameter, larger 
than Polyanthus (/. e/adior) and preferable in many respects. 
In fact, the average cultivator will find the modern hybrid 
hardy Primulas quite sufficient for his wants in this family, for 
while there are some fine ‘‘species” a large number are of in- 
Where protectron of a 
frame can be had P. cortusoides will be found satisfactory, as 
it has been much improved in recent years by careful selec- 
tion. This is a deciduous species, and it is now starting into 
new growth, the foliage having disappeared in the fall. A 
frame suitable for alpine Auriculas seems to suit it. 

Elizabeth, N. J. Wr NV. Gerard. 

Orchid Notes. 

Cymbidium eburneum.—Many plants of this desirable Orchid 
are now in full flower with us, filling the house with their de- 
lightful perfume. Even when out of bloom this Orchid, with 
its finely arching, dark green grassy foliage, is highly orna- 
mental, and the wonder is that it is not more commonly 
grown. The scapes, which are erect and clothed with large 
green bracts, bear one or two flowers about five inches across; 
these are ivory white, of good substance, with a large blotch 
of orange-yellow on the front of the lip, and numerous spots of 
crimson on the under surface of the column. C. eburneum 
grows freely in an intermediate temperature if abundance of 
air can be given. Atno time should the plants be allowed to 
become dry. When not overpotted scarcely too much water 
can be given. The pots should be well drained, and the soil 
should consist of two parts of rich fibrous loam to one of well 
rotted manure, with plenty of sand to keep it open. The thick 
fleshy roots are great feeders, and as soon as they fill the pots 
liquid manure should be given two or three times a week. 
There are two or three named varieties of this species, but 
none of them are particularly distinct. It was introduced from 
the East Indies in 1846. 

Chysis Chelsonit.—This magnificent hybrid is the result of 
crossing C. bractescens with C. aurea, but it is far superior to 
either of its parents and in every way more vigorous. On 
strong plants the bulbs are more than eighteen inches long 
and three inches in diameter at thickest part. The upper por- 
tion of the bulbs is clothed with the bases of the long lance- 
olate leaves. The racemes which appear with the young 
growth are about one foot long and bear about a dozen hand- 
some flowers of fleshy texture and about three inches across. 
These are of a nankeen color, with the apex of the segments 
orange-red. The lip is prettily streaked with red, and the flower 
lasts along time. C. Chelsonii should be grown in the warm- 
est house, potted in a compost of sandy peat and loam, witha 
liberal addition of chopped moss and rotten leaves. Abund- 
ance of water should be given after the new growth is well 
rooted with occasional doses of liquid manure. After the 
growth is fully matured water should be to a considerable 
extent withheld, and the plant removed to a drier atmosphere. 

Lycaste gigantea, as its name implies, is of unusually large 
growth., The stout, conical bulbs are about six inches high, 
and surmounted by two or three thin, lanceolate leaves more 
than two feet long. The scapes, usually five or six in num- 
ber, appear from the base of the bulb, and with the new 
growth. They are erect, nearly eighteen inches long and bear 
a single flower more than eight inches in diameter; the lan- 
ceolate acute petals and sepals are yellowish green. The lip 
is fleshy, purplish brown, beautifully margined and fringed 
with orange. The large, pure white column is densely 
clothed with short hairs on the under surface. ZL. gigantea 
succeeds admirably in a mixture of peat and moss, with a 
It requires 
an abundance of water during growth and should at no time be 
kept dry. It does best with usin the intermediate house—that 
is, ina temperature of fifty-five to sixty degrees during the win- 
ter months, and as cool as possible in summer, with abund- 
ance of air. This species was introduced from Central Amer- 
ica in 1848, but is not often noted in collections. 

Lycaste cruenta, now flowering freely, is of quite a different 
type from the foregoing. It is deciduous, losing its leaves in 
early winter, and consequently it should be kept fairly dry in 
a cool house until the new growths appear. The numerous 
scapes are about six inches long, bearing a single flower about 
three inches in diameter. The sepals are greenish yellow, the 
petals and lip deep orange, excepting a large blotch of crimson 
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at the base of the latter and a few spots of the same color on the 
base of the former. This is a very free blooming plant, and 
the flowers—which are fragrant—last quite a long time in 
perfection and are very useful for cutting. It requires very 
liberal treatment during growth, but care should be taken 
not to overpot it. F. Goldring. 
Kenwood, N. Y. 
Iris Susiana—Of the numerous species of Iris now in culti- 
vation, none are more beautiful than this. Exquisitely deli- 
cate is the penciling of the petals, the inner three of which, 
usually known as standards, are of such a size as to place this 
species among the largest of the genus, a well developed 
flower measuring seven inches across. The three outer and 
lower petals, or falls, are partly clothed with a dense beard, 
and havea dark brown blotch in the centre of each. This 
plant is by no means a new one, having been among those 
cultivated by Gerard and figured in his Herbal three centuries 
ago. Jris Susiana is a native of Mesopotamia and Syria, and 
it is unfortunately too seldom met with in flower under culti- 
vation. This is probably because its peculiar habits and 
requirements are not sufficiently understood. 7, /berica much 
resembles /. Sustana in this respect, and both belong toa 
division of the sub-genus Euiris, known as Oncocyclus, 
so that their botanical and cultural affinity is well marked, 
and we find them both to succeed well under the same treat- 
ment. These Irises are usually imported in autumn in a dried 
state, together with other flower-roots, and when received 
they should be potted up in a sandy compost and placed in a 
cool house or frame, where they will commence to grow at 
once, and continue to do so through the winter until their 
flowering season, which isin early spring. They rarely flower, 
however, the first year. When the weather will permit 
the plants may be transferred to a well drained soil in the bor- 
der. In June the leaves die down, and the plants rest until 
September. During this period of rest English growers place 
a hand-light over the plants to ripen them by artificial drought. 
This is not necessary here, owing to the greater amount of 
sun-heat to which they are naturally subjected. In September 
growth begins and continues throughout the winter if the 
plants be lifted in fall, potted and placed in a cool house; and 
then flowers may be expected in March. It must not be 
inferred from this that these Irises are not hardy, for we have 
flowered them in the open ground and expect to do so again. 
But when their beauty and the simplicity of their culture is 
considered, it is not too much to ask for them pot-room in a 
cool house, where they will present a welcome relief to the 
monotony of Calceolarias and Cinerarias in the spring months. 
Passaic, N. J. IF, 0}; Or pet. 
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The Hemlock. 


Wit the exception of the White Pine, the Hemlock must 

be regarded as the most valuable of all the trees of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River, so far as abundance 
of timber products up to the present time is concerned. 

The wood, for many purposes, especially in the unexposed 
parts of structures, has no superior, if, indeed, it have any 
equal. Its capacity for holding nails is greater than that of the 
White Pine, while its durability is equally great in correspond- 
ing exposures. With these qualities in its favor, the Hemlock 
must be regarded as worthy of careful consideration with ref- 
erence to its bearing upon the important forestal problems of 
the nation. In the brief paper I have prepared for the present 
occasion, I have drawn my matter largely from a report upon 
the Hemlock, prepared by me for the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, based upon a somewhat extended 
study of its biology, history and economy. 

The wide range of the Hemlock, covering, in its natural 
distribution, more than one-half million square miles, extend- 
ing through thirty degrees of longitude and thirteen of lati- 
tude, would of itself suggest its adaptation to forestal purposes. 
The impression received from its distribution is further 
strengthened in the fact that the tree grows naturally in a con- 
siderable diversity of soil, climate and situation. Few trees of 
our native forest are more marked in this respect, and some- 
where within its range it is found as an associate of nearly 
every species of the arboreal flora of eastern North America 
north of Alabama. If, however, we examine the question 
from the stand-point of actual experience in the cultivation of 
the Hemlock, the matter appears far less encouraging. 

I.—The demands which the Hemlock makes in regard to 
soil and climate are of so general a nature that no obstacle to 
its cultivation can arise from this consideration, although, like 
other plants, it manifests a certain preference for particular 
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situations. Throughout the area covered by its natural distri- 
bution there are millions of acres adapted to the highest de- 
velopment of the Hemlock, which are unfit for any other than 
forestal purposes. No requirements exist, therefore, in regard 
to soil and climate, which are not amply supplied. 

Il.—The tendency of the Hemlock to renew itself naturally 
on areas which have been largely or complely deforested, is 
less marked than that of most other tree species. Still, the 
tendency to natural renewal is by no means wanting. The 
writer has seen a large pasture adjacent to a piece of Hem- 
lock woods well stocked with a growth of young Hemlocks. 
They bore evidence of having been disturbed by cattle, but 
there were abundant indications that if left to themselves they 
would completely reforest the area on which they were grow- 
ing. Other similar instances have been mentioned by corre- 
spondents in numerous locations. The Hemlock is an abun- 
dant bearer when once it has reached the fruiting age, although 
the seed-crops are biennial. The chances tor a wide dispersal 
are enhanced by the structure and hygroscopic quality of the 
cone. The seeds are shed at different periods, extending from 
autumn until spring. Fertile seeds have been found in the 
cones as late as the last of April. The seeds, if favorably 
placed, germinate freely; the specially favoring conditions 
being a moderate amount of shade and moisture. The lati- 
tude, in this respect, is not great, as any considerable excess 
of moisture causes the young plants to damp off, while 
from any great lack of it they wither and perish. While the 
young plants must be regarded as exceedingly delicate, they 
are, nevertheless, capable of enduring a considerable range 
of climatic and other conditions. There seems to be no in- 
herent reason in the nature and constitution of the Hemlock 
to operate against its natural renewal on areas from which it 
has been removed, provided the conditions are favorable to 
that end. The essential conditions are twofold: First, the 
rigid exclusion of all domestic animals ; second, obviously 
and chiefly, the prevention of forest fires. While these con- 
ditions apply to all tree species in common with the Hemlock, 
they are relatively of greater importance in regard to the latter 
onaccountofits constitutionaldelicacy. A third condition would 
be the removal of a certain proportion of the seedlings of other 
species which are endowed with a greater degree of vigor. 

IlI.—In regard to the cultivation of 
Hemlock in nursery rows for subse- 
quent transplanting, practical experience 
shows its want of adaptation to this pur- 
pose. In its seedling state it is probable 
that no other tree species is of so slow 
growth; at the end of its first year a 
seedling is rarely more than an inch in 
height; and at the end of its third or 
fourth year it has increased to scarcely 
more than three or four inches. This 
low growth is characteristic of the Hem- 
lock during many subsequent years, 
although ata later period the relative rap- 
idity of growth is somewhat increased. 
While these facts materially lessen the 
adaptability of the Hemlock to forestal 
purposes, they do not prevent the em- 
ployment of the Hemlock in the renewal 
of forests in the method previously con- 
sidered. Moreover, it should be stated 
that while the rate of growth here in- 
dicated is based upon my own experi- 
ence and observation, and is confirmed 
by many correspondents who have had 
sree experience in the cultivation of the Hemlock, there are 
a few correspondents who consider it to be, in specially 
favored situations, as rapid a grower as most other conifers. 

IV.—A few facts concerning the consumption of the pro- 
ducts of the Hemlock may be here noted. What are regarded 
as trustworthy estimates, place the amount of bark used for 
tanning purposes in 1887 at 1,200,000 tons, which, at eight 
dollars per ton, would represent a value of $9,600,000. 
Estimating the amount of manufactured lumber at 1,500 feet 
per ton of bark, would give 1,800,000,000 feet as the total 
amount, representing a value, at twelve dollars per 1,000 feet, 
of $21,600,000. While a considerable portion of the peeled 
timber is wasted, and should be deducted from the above 
estimates, it is believed this amount is made good by the use 
of unpeeled timber for railway ties, fuel and various other 
purposes. It may, therefore, be estimated that the full value 
of the products of the Hemlock is, in round numbers, $30,000,- 
ooo per annum. The length of time during which our 
remaining Hemlock forests will continue with this annual 


Fig. 29. —Seedling Hem- 
locks, one and three years 
old, natural size. 
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drain upon them is, of course, uncertain ; but the most care- 
ful and conservative observers consider that the present 
supply could not be maintained for a period exceeding twenty 
or twenty-five years. It becomes, therefore, a question of 
great practical importance as to the way in which the existing 
demands upon the Hemlock shall be hereafter supplied. 
These supplies can, of course, be afforded in only two ways: 
First, by the substitution of corresponding products from other 
trees or other sources ; Second, by the renewal of the Hemlock 
forests. 

The general conclusions which have been arrived at as the 
result of a somewhat careful investigation of the present 
subject may be briefly summed up as follows: The Hemlock 
has been, from the earliest settlement of the country, a tree of 
vast economic importance to the people of the eastern and 
northern states ; that in this respect it has been second to 
none of our native forest trees, with a possible exception of 
the White Pine; that the tree has been exhausted from vast 
areas where it formerly existed in great abundance; that at 
the present rate of consumption the entire supply will be 
practically exhausted in from twenty to thirty years; that 
nothing has been anywhere done toward reforesting the 
areas from which it has been removed, and that its nature 
and constitution afford only a moderate promise of its adapta- 
tion to economic forestal purposes. Finally, it may be stated 
that the most prominent result of the investigation to which 
I have referred has been to give great emphasis to the fact, 
not as yet sufficiently recognized, that the country ought to 
give prompt and energetic attention to the whole subject of 
forestry, that no successful forestal management is possible in 
the absence of adequate knowledge of the subject, and that 
this knowledge is attainable only through intelligent experi- 
ment, experience and study._fRead before the American For- 
estry Association by Professor A. NV. Prentiss. 


Correspondence. 
Hollyhock Diseases. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—So much has been said about the true Hollyhock dis- 
ease (Puccinia malvacearum, Mont.) that it is only fair to call 
attention to another one. Last year, in and around New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, it was almost impossible to find a 
single healthy Hollyhoclk among the thousands of plants. At 
first the lower leaves began to exhibit large circular brown 
patches, sometimes bounded upon the side toward the centre 
of the leaf by the veins, thus giving an angular outline. Soon 
after the largest leaves of all suffered and fell, and by the mid- 
dle of August whole rows of the plants exhibited leafless 
stems. Few gardeners now haveany plants, but one enterpris- 
ing propagator has a long row of fair-sized seedlings in pots. 
When I first saw these seedlings they were—a few hundred of 
them—in a box under sash, and so badly infected with the 
blight that there seemed at first to be no hope forthem. Per- 
haps one plant in five was saved and pricked out in a fresh - 
box; and the following remedy was applied almost daily : 
Three ounces of carbonate of copper were dissolved in a 
quart of standard ammonia, and afterward diluted to twenty- 
two gallons with water. At the same time the older leaves 
which developed the spots were removed and burned, until a 
comparatively healthy condition has been reached. The dis- 
ease is due to a Cercospora and probably C. altheina, Sacc., 
a species which in its various forms grows upon the common 
Mallow (Malva rotundifolia), Velvet-leat (Abutilon Avicenna) 
and a species of Callirhoe. 

As said in the beginning, too much credit should not be 
given to the Hollyhock rust (P. malvacearum) that has come 
to us from abroad while we have a blight of our own to attend 
to, even if it is one that can be kept in check perhaps if taken 


in time by using a compound of copper. 
Rutgers Ghiieee . i Pe Byron D. Halsted. 


Grafting. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—I donotthink Mr.Parsons goes quite to the bottom of this 
question of grafting (see p. 44). My view of the question is 
that if any conifer will not grow in America or in Europe with- 
out grafting, it is not worth cultivation at all. Grafting for 
timber-trees will never pay. The plain fact is that own-rooted 
fruit-trees have never, or very, very rarely, been tried side by 
side with the grafted ones,and until this is done no one really can 
know that grafting is the best, or even one of the best ways. 
One would have thought that our horticultural societies, or 
those botanists who profess to know something of vegetable 
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piysivleny: would have settled this simple question of graft- 
ing, or of stocks versus own roots, longago. But nota bit of 
it; in point of fact, the scientific people do not know as much 
as the practical gardener in this matter, and even the gardener 
is too often led by custom, or he does whatis usual, rather than 
undertake original research for himself. Knight long ago 
formulated the axiom that the best form of vegetative restric- 
tion or pruning to which a fruit-tree could be subjected was a 
heavy crop of fruit. 

It has been well said that every red deer shot in Britain 
costs at least fifty pounds, every pheasant at least a guinea, 
and in many private gardens the peaches are not grown for 
less than five shillings apiece! I lately saw some Peach-trees 
as grafted on Plum stocks. They are half-standards in a 
vinery and the Peach scion is vainly protesting against starva- 
tion by trying to root out all around the swollen point of the 
so-called ‘‘ union” between scion and stock! The Peach-tree 
on its own roots grows as freely as a Willow, and if any re- 
striction is wanted we have halfa dozen ways at least, each 
and all more efficient than grafting. 

Grafting has become a sort of fetish with many propagators. 
Nature at her best is ahead of even the most successful 
gardener, and she does not graft her productions. The 
Grapes of Alicante or Cashmere are not grafted, and I have 

et to learn that they have been surpassed in our gardens. 
So also the Peaches of Persia and the Apricots of Thibet, of 
which travelers rave when eating the finest grafted produce of 
the west. That finest in flavor of all Pears, the American 
Seckel, was a chance seedling and not grafted, and I have 
never heard of a grafted tree that could surpass the original 
one as discovered by ‘‘ Dutch Jacob” near the Delaware. The 
original tree of the Ribston Pippin Apple was an ungratted 
seedling, and a root-sucker from it is alive to-day, but I do 
not know of any grafted fruit-tree in Britain a century old, and 
for every thousand of grafted conifers alive, and very often 
stunted and unhappy, in Britain to-day,there is reliable evidence 
to prove that at least ten times that number have proved to be 


disappointing failures. ; 
Roel Gardens, Trinity College, Dublin. F. W. Burbidge. 


Grafting Oaks. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—It has always been thought that the grafting of American 
Oaks on stock of European species, a difficult operation to per- 
form in some respects, could not make long-lived trees and 
that this was especially true of Quercus coccinea and Q. 
rubra. Moreover, as the acorns of several varieties have been 
imported in quantity during the past century, it was easy and 
natural to secure them, and therefore but little grafting was 
done. I have noted a remarkable exception to this, however, 
near Potsdam, the Prussian Versailles. The marble palace 
stands on the borders of a lake in which are mirrored masses 
of foliage from the surrounding trees in a beautiful park still 
called ‘‘The New Garden,” although it is now a hundred years 
old. Laid out at atime when the interest in American trees, 
then newly introduced, was atits height, this royal garden is 
rich in foreign varieties of forest trees, which are now in fine 
condition, as perhaps will be remembered by you and Mr. C. 
A. Dana, with whom it was my good fortune to visit this spot. 
Near the library, standing apart from other trees, there is to be 
found a remarkably fine specimen of Q. ruéra, grafted upon 
our Q. Robur, for which our name is Steineiche. This interest- 
ing tree is thirty-three feet inheight, withacircumference of six 
feet seven inches. The graft was made at the height of thir- 
teen feet, and what makes the appearance of the tree peculiar 
in winter is the fact not only that the bark of the top is much 
smoother than that of the trunk below, but because the top is 
entirely leafless, while at the same time the branches which 
have been put forth below the graft still hold their leaves, 
though browned and shriveled by the winter. 

M. Reuter, head gardener at Peacock Island, first called my 
attention to this tree. The establishment of this park at Pots- 
dam dates back just a century, that is, from the commence- 
ment of the short and brilliant reign of Frederic William IL., 
the successor of the great Frederic. If, as is reasonable to sup- 
pose, this tree was among the earliest planted, its age must 
be estimated at from go to 100 years. In this case the durability 
of the graft could not be better demonstrated. 

Berlin. C. Bolle. 


The Study of Botany. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—I am glad you advocate the study of botany for the 
young, as it gives them an interest in natural objects which 
may be a source of pleasure to them through life, 
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Perhaps my experience with my own little girl may interest 
you. Three years ago, when she was nine, I made up a class 
of children of about her age, and engaged a botanist to give 
them lessons twice a week during the summer. These les- 
sons were much enjoyed by the children, who always looked 
forward to them with pleasure. The interest which they took 
in flowers was greatly increased, and this added much to the 
pleasure of their walks. Their powers of observation and dis- 
crimination were increased, and the technical names did not 
seem to present any difficulties. 

We spent last summer in Switzerland, where the vegetation 
was a constant source of pleasure to the children, so that the 
journeys, which are apt to be tiresome to young persons, were 
made delightful to them, by their finding and collecting 
flowers. 

This winter, of their own accord, they have taken up the 
study of mineralogy, which interests them as much as botany. 

It seems to me that the study of the natural sciences is better 
fitted for the education of young children than most of the 
branches taught in schools. One great advantage they cer- 
tainly have; the children become fond of study and investiga- 
tion, their education becomes a pleasure, and their faculties 
are more evenly developed than by those studies which exer- 


cise little besides the memory. 
Highland Falls, N. Y. SP. 


Orchids at Easton, Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Early last month I paid a visit to the greenhouses of J. 
Eyerman, Esq., College Hill, Easton, Pennsylvania, where al- 
most always there may be seen a number of choice Orchids in 
bloom. Phaleenopses in five varieties were finely in flower, 
including a beautiful dark rose colored and well shaped P. 
Sanderiana, but noticeable above all was a magnificent and 
substantial variety of P. grandifiora—the old Javaform. The 
spike carried six enormous and very compact blooms, meas- 
uring more than four inches from petal to petal and three and 
three-fourths inches in depth. This may be considered a gem 
amongst Phalzenopses. 

The genus Cypripedium finds special favor in the eyes of 
Mr. Eyerman, and there may be seen in flower and bud the 
following kinds: C. Boxall, C. villosum, C. Harrisianum, C. 
nitens, C. Lowit,a tine variety of C. plunerum, several speci- 
mens of C. Argzwzs, including one extra-broad petaled and 
highly colored form; C. hirsutisstmum, C. cardinale, C. ca/- 
losum, C. bellatulum, C. Parishit, C. grande, C. Dayanum, C. 
Danthieri, C. chloroneurum, C. caudatum, C. Crossianum and 
numerous plants of C. Lawrenceanum. 

Cattleyas and Dendrobiums, in great variety, were in bloom 
with Lycaste Skinneri, including a fine plant of the always rare 
and lovely variety, Alba, bearing six flowers, agrand specimen of 
Cymbidium Lowianum, several of Cymbidium eburneum, and the 
attractive Lelia harpophylla. Odontoglossums and Oncidiums 
of many kinds were flowering well, and last, but not least, Inoted 
a handsome plant of the deliciously fragrant little Orchid, Dez- 
arochilum glumaceum, with some seventy spikes of flowers. 

New York. LEW by. 


Notes. 


The international botanico-geographical exhibition which 
was to have been held at Antwerp during the coming summer 
has been postponed until 1891. 


Thirty-three pages of the last number of the Kew Bulletin, 
in double columns, are taken up with alist of hardy herbaceous 
plants, shrubs and trees, the seeds of which may be had by 
way of exchange from the Royal Gardens at Kew. 


In an article on ‘The History of Garden Vegetables,” pub- 
lished by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant in the American Naturalist, he 
includes the Nightshade (So/anum nigrum), saying that “in 
the Mississippi Valley the little black berries are made into 
pies and other pastry.” 


The last report of the Park and Garden Department of the 
city government of Berlin shows that during the past year 
$84,473 had been expended upon the nurseries and forest- 
plantations where material is grown for use in the streets and 
parks of the town. 


Mr. A. L. Kean, writing in the ofanical Gazette, states that, 
from experiments made by himself, he believes the disease 
which since 1885 has seriously affected the Lily plantations of 
Bermuda is due to the same species of Botrytis which has 
afflicted Lilium candidum in England, 
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Ata recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
London a plant of Masdevallia Tovarensis was exhibited which 
bore 255 leaves and 162 flower-spikes with 346 open blossoms. 
When the exhibitor, Mr. Hodgson, bought the plant fifteen 
years ago it bore only two small leaves. 


It appears from a London letter in Zhe Sun that Madagascar 
has gone into the lumber business. The first cargo from that 
country reached England a fortnight ago, and the wood made 
a favorable impression on experts. It consisted entirely of 
hard woods, which resembled mahogany, walnut and teak, 
and commanded good prices. 


Phalenopsis Cynthia X is recently described as a new 
natural hybrid affined to P. leucorrhoda, also supposed to be a 
natural hybrid. The only difference between the two is that 
the tendril-like appendages to the labellum are only about halt 
as long in the former as in the latter, and in P. Cynthia there 
is a slight tinge of yellow on the front lobe of the lip. 


The fruit-growers of southern California have found that a 
crop of Peanuts can be raised between the trees of a young 
orchard with no loss to the trees if the vines are left to decom- 
pose in the soil. The Peanuts net from five to eight cents 
a pound, which means from $125 to $200 an acre. This 
males a good revenue from the land until the fruit-trees come 
into bearing. 


The Sugar-cane disease which started three or four years 
ago in plantations near Cheribon, Java, is said to be spreading 
with alarming rapidity. Ata recent congress of planters and 
others interested in the production of sugar, a fund of $90,000 
was subscribed to engage a bacteriologist to come from 
Europe, investigate the cause of this disease, and it possible 
devise a remedy. 

A San Diego paper announces that an “herb garden” of 
some ten acres in extents to be established near that city by 
Mr. Augustus Lang. Plants particularly valuable for their 
medicinal qualities, and, perhaps, flowers especially desirable 
for their perfume, are to be cultivated. A laboratory is to be 
erected for the treatment of the herbs and flowers grown, so 
that essential oils and extracts, as well as dried herbs, will be 
prepared for the drug market. : 


It is computed that 100,000 trees have been planted in the 
streets of Paris, exclusive of those which adorn the larger 
squares and parks. The kinds chiefly used are the Ailanthus, 
the Norway and the Sycamore Maple, the Horse-chestnut, the 
Elm, the Locust, the Occidental Plane (Buttonwoo@), the Silver 
Linden and the Paulownia. Such care is taken to providea 
sufficiency of good soil that the cost of setting out a single 
tree reaches $61, and $50,000 are annually expended for the 
purpose. 

Mr. S. E. Jelliffe has caused to be reprinted in separate 
shape the catalogue of the plants growing in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, which he originally published in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle Almanac. It includes, of course, many foreign as well 
as native plants, and the list embraces 286 flowering plants and 
sixty-two cryptogams. Among the latter one would, perhaps, 
have expected to find more than nine species of Ferns. It will 
be a pity if this list is not placed on sale somewhere in the 
park, and the example set by its author might advantageously 
be imitated by students in this and other cities. 


Some analyses of apples, made at different periods of their 
growth, under direction of Mr. J. W. Clark, horticulturist of 
the Missouri Experiment Station, shows that much the greater 
proportion of the ash, or material drawn from the soil, is 
stored up in the early part of the growth of the fruit. This 
gives an additional reason for thinning early, or as soon as 
wormy or imperfect specimens can be distinguished. It 
shows, also, that a barrel of large and perfect apples takes a 
smaller amount of mineral plant-food from the soil than a bar- 
rel of small, inferior fruit. The analysis shows that the apples 
on an acre of ground, where the trees stand thirty feet apart, 
and yield ten bushels of fruit to the tree, take from the soil 
more than seven pounds of phosphoric acid and forty-three 
pounds of potash. This justifies the use of bone-dustandashes, 
or one of the potash salts, as a dressing for orchards. 


Writing in the March Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club 
with regard to a collection of Sedges sent him from Phoenix, 
Keweenaw County, Michigan (a spot on the western side of a 
small peninsula which juts into Lake Superior from the south- 
ward), Professor L. H. Bailey says that in all regions adjacent 
to the Great Lakes the flora is anomalous. ‘It presents a 
curious mixture of northern and southern types, yet the north- 
ern types are not particularly marked.” There is ‘‘a tendency 
of the southern types to creep northward along the Great 
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Lakes, particularly on the shores opposite the direction of the 
prevailing winds. These winds, traversing the warmer area 
of the water, maintain the winter temperature on the shores 
upon which they blow at a higher point than it reaches on the 
opposite side. Thus it appears to be true that the flora of the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan has in it more plants of a 
southern type than the western shore; at any rate, it is true 
that the western shore of the state of Michigan presents in its 
flora a warmer cast than does the eastern shore of the state.” 
The most interesting entry in the list of sixty-four Carices is 
C. extlis, for which the most western locality hitherto known 
has been Wayne County, western New York, and which, even 
in the east, is a rare species. 


A picture of the Washington Memorial Arch as it is to be 
built in marble, which was recently given in the Sum, shows 
many changes from the much admired wooden prototype. 
The piers are much more massive and the span of the arch 
relatively smaller, while the distribution of the ornamental 
motives is also quite different. Of course, the proportions suit- 
able for a wooden construction could not have been exactly 
adhered to, and we may trust its designer to believe that 
greater beauty will spring from his modifications as well as 
greater stability. It was first proposed to place the arch in a 
line with the external boundary of Washington Square, but it 
has been decided to set it back half way between this point 
and the open central space. In this way the large trees near 
the street willnot need to be removed, and, moreover, a dig- 
nified approach to the arch can be made by forming an open 
space in front of it with, it is suggested, a pair of isolated orna- 
mental shafts bearing appropriate emblems. Somesuch treat- 
ment is certainly desirable if there is to be true harmony be- 
tween the stately memorial and its surroundings. The sum 
raised for building it now amounts to $75,000, but $150,000 
ought to be raised if the architectural beauty of the work is to 
be properly enhanced by sculptured decoration. 


A correspondent of Zhe Garden, London, gives some inter- 
esting notes on synonyms among Chrysanthemums. For 
instance, in 1886 Messrs. Cannell exhibited several new varie- 
ties imported direct from Japan, and which they distributed 
the following year. Among those which received a first-class 
certificate, and which was indeed quoted at a higher price than 
any other, was Mrs. H. Cannell, with beautiful pure white 
flowers. Now, this is by all growers (Messrs. Cannell in- 
cluded) regarded as synonymous with Christmas Eve, a variety 
distributed by the American nurserymen, and sent to this coun- 
try two years previous to the distribution of the other, viz., in 
1885. Another flower is Lady Trevor Lawrence, which is the 
same as Mrs, Beale and Robert Bottomley, this last coming 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Several other instances 
are recorded in different catalogues of the same variety being 
distributed by an English and an American nurseryman under 
different names. Included among the number are Mr. Frank 
Thompson and W. G. Drover, Marvel and Mr. H. Wellam, 
Charlie Sharman and W. M. Singerly, Mrs. Vannamann and 
Mr. Addison, with Mrs. J. N. Gerard and Mrs. Dunnett. All 
this is, no doubt, to be accounted for by the fact that they 
have been imported direct from Japan, and, therefore, the 
identical varieties have been distributed on the two continents. 


Catalogues Received. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. ; Seeds and Plants.—P. J. BERCKMANS, 
Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga.; Green-house, Bedding and New 
Plants.—JOsEpH Breck & Sons, 51, 52 and 53 N. Market St., Boston, 
Mass.; Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Implements, ete.—J. G. 
Busacu, Princeton, Ill.; Strawberries.—WM. BULL, 536 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, London, S.W., England; Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
etc.—LUTHER BURBANK, Santa Rosa, Sonoma Co., Cal.; Novelties, 
Plants, etc.--W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., 475 and 477 N. 5th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Flowers, Plants, Thorough-bred Live Stock, ete.—PAuL 
Butz & Sons, New Castle, Pa.; Florists’ Stock.—ALrRED E. CoLr, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, etc.—M. CRAWFORD, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O.; Strawberry Plants.—J. M. Epwarps & Son, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis.; Small Fruit Plants, ete. —WmM. ELLiorr & Sons, 54 and 
56 Dey St., N. Y.; Seeds.—Z. DE Forest ELy & Co., 1303 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Seeds, etc.—J. Roscoz FULLER & Co., Floral Park, 
N. Y.; Seeds, Bulbs and Plants.—J. C. Gippines & Co., Rutland, Vt.; 
Northern Grown Seeds.—Gittetr & HOoRSFORD, Southwick, Mass. ; 
Wild Flowers, Shrubs, ete.—Haacre & Scumipr, Erfurt, Germany; 
Novelties of Seeds.—HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 189 
Water St., N. Y.; Seeds and Agricultural Implements.—G. D. Howe, 
North Hadley, Mass,; Potatoes.—T. 5. HUBBARD Co., Fredonia, N. Y. ; 
Grape Vines.—JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Horticultural Supplies, —-THoMAsS JACKSON, Portland, Me.; Fruit Trees, 
Evergreens, etc._*Gro. S. JOssELYN, Fredonia, N. Y.; Grape Vines, 
Small Fruit Plants; etc. : 
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The Sugar Maple. 


HE illustration on page 167 represents the Sugar 
Maple as this tree often appears when it stands in an 
isolated position on a New England hill-side. The subject 
of our illustration is in its prime, and shows the habit of 
the Sugar Maple at that period of its life when it has lost 
the rather narrow upright growth which often characterizes 
it during the first seventy-five years of its life and before it 
has taken on the broad-branched spreading habit certain 
individuals of this species assume in old age when soil 
conditions are specially favorable to their very best 
development. 
The Sugar Maple is one of the finest of the deciduous- 
leaved trees of North America. It is by far the noblest of 


the American Maples, although the Silver Maple develops 


occasionally a greater trunk-girth, and it is perhaps the 
noblest of all the Maples, although the Sycamore Maple of 
Europe in the mountain valleys of the Tyrol is, when at 
its best, a tree second to none of its class in spread of 
branches and dignity of port. But the European Maple 
lacks the lightness and brightness of foliage and the grace- 
fulness of inflorescence peculiar to the Sugar Maple, while 
it assumes in autumn none of the brilliant colors which 
our American tree takes on at that season of the year and 
which make it then the most conspicuous feature of the 
landscape wherever it abounds. 

The Elm, to many people, is the characteristic tree of 
New England, because perhaps more than other trees it 
was selected by the early settlers to stand sentinel over 
their homesteads ; but the Sugar Maple is hardly less char- 
acteristic of New England, and of all the Northern States, 
where it is almost everywhere a very common tree, grow- 
ing on hill-sides and in valleys, and of late years so gener- 
ally planted by the road-side that it is now more often seen 
than the Elm, which is a more fastidious tree than the 
Maple about its nourishment, more easily affected by 
drought, and a far more inviting prey to noxious insects. 

The Sugar Maple economically i is one of the most valu- 
able American trees. The wood it produces is heavy and 
hard, close-grained, tough and strong. It has a surface 
which can be highly polished, so that it is an excellent and 
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much esteemed furniture wood, especially those peculiar 
forms with twisted and contorted grain known as birdseye 
maple. It is from the wood of this tree that American 
shoe-lasts are made in preference to that of any other, and 
it is used in the manufacture of hundreds of other objects, 
great and small, from the keel of a boat to a shoe-peg. 
‘The New Englander who wants to burn better fuel than 
that afforded by the Sugar Maple must use Hickory. The 
Indians knew the value of the sap of this tree and soon 
taught Europeans how to convert it into sugar. The pro- 
duction of Maple-sugar was once a far more important 
industry comparatively than it is now, although the crop 
is steadily increasing in bulk and in money value. 

The Sugar Maple has one characteristic which very few 
American trees, except some of the Oaks, share with it to 
the same degree, and one which, when American forests 
are managed with the view of getting from them all they 
can be made to produce, will make it one of the trees most 
generally employed in the operations of scientific silvi- 
culture. It has the capacity to germinate and grow to acon- 
siderable size under the more or less dense shade of other 
trees. Young Sugar Maples form sometimes in the northern 
counties of this state, in northern Michigan and other parts of 
the country where this tree is common, the larger part of 
the undergrowth which has sprung up in the deciduous 
forests. These self-sown plants, in spite of the shade which, 
of course, checks their growth, grow with a good deal of 
vigor and reach a considerable height. The Beech in 
Europe possesses the same power of growing for many 
years under and among other trees, and it is for this reason 
that the Beech is one of the most valuable subjects in all 
European deciduous-forest operations looking to natural 
forest-succession—the prime motive of modern scientific 
forestry. The Sugar Maple is a far more valuable tree in 
the material which it produces than the European Beech, 
and American foresters, when we have them, will have 
good cause for congratulating themselves in the possession 
of a subject so valuable and so easily managed. 

Our illustration is made from a photograph of a tree grow- 
ing in a rocky pasture at Weed’s Mills, in the town of North 
Sandwich, New Hampshire, at an elevation of a thousand 
feet above the sea-level. It was taken by Dr. Wm. Her- 
bert Rollins, of Boston, to whom weare indebted for its use. 


Tue Governor of California has felt impelled to write 
a public letter to the Senators and Representatives of 
that state in relation to the criticism in the Cen/ury Mag- 
azine of the present supervision of the Yosemite Valley. 
It is to be hoped that the Commissioners have a more intel- 
ligent appreciation of their responsibilities than the Governor 
displays, for he makes it plain that he has not the remotest 
comprehension of the questions under discussion. Such 
an exhibition in an official of his rank is not an improv- 
ing one, and yet it is hardly to be regretted that some 
of his personal allusions were so unjust as to compel Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted to make a formal statement which 
explains his early connection with the administration of 
the valley and his attitude in relation to the present criti- 
cism, for Mr. Olmsted takes occasion besides this to state 
some of the obligations of government when it assumes 
the duty of preserving natural scenery. After saying that 
the remonstrance in the Cen/ury points to nothing in the 
methods of the Commissioners that would be objection- 
able if the concern of the nation in the matter were of the 
same kind that it is with the state’s dealings with mineral 
deposits, irrigation, schools, railroads or even forests, Mr. 
Olmsted adds : 


“Tf the Governor and the Commissioners are in error, their 
error probably lies not in any intentional disregard of the 
state’s obligation, but in overlooking the fact that in natural 
scenery that which is of essential value lies in conditions of a 
character not to be exactly described and made the subject 
of specific injunctions in an Act of Congress, and not to be 
perfectly discriminated without other wisdom than that which 
is gained in schools and colleges, counting-rooms and banks, 
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Such qualities as are attributed by the Governor to his Com- 
missioners—integrity, general education, business experience 
and what is comprehensively called good taste—do not, in 
themselves, qualify men to guard against the waste of such 
essential value, much less do they fit them to devise with 
artistic refinement means for reconciling with its preservation, 
its development and its exhibition such requirements of con- 
venience for multitudes of travelers as must be provided in 
the Yosemite. Whether it is the case with these Commis- 
sioners or not, there are thousands of such estimable men 
who have no more sense in this respect than children, and it 
must be said that those most wanting in it are those least 
conscious of the want. Men of the qualifications attributed 
to the Commissioners are the best sort of men for the proper 
duties of an auditing and controlling board. There could be 
no better men for the usual business of a board of hospital 
trustees, for example. But the best board of hospital trustees 
would commit what the law regards as a crime if they 
assumed the duties of physicians and nurses. Ability in a 
landscape designer is, in some small degree, a native endow- 
ment, but much more it is a matter of penetrative study, disci- 
pline, training and the development through practice of a 
special knack. Even men of unusually happy endowment 
and education, who have not, also, the results of considerable 
working experience, can rarely have much forecasting realiza- 
tion of the manner in which charm of scenery is to be affected 
by such operations as commonly pass under the name of 
‘improvements.’ ” 

In our view, this doctrine cannot be too strongly or too 
often insisted upon.. If expert training is ever essential to 
the creditable performance of any work, it is needed in just 
such cases as this. No one but an artist in the truest sense 
of the word can select in a landscape the elements which 
fix its character, or estimate the relative importance of each 
in the distinctive charm which invests the whole. How to 
make this beauty available to visitors by artificial construc- 
tion while preserving and developing in their due propor- 
tion these essential natural features is not a problem to be 
solved by journeymen. 


WE surrender more space than we usually devote to a 
single subject to the article below on “Sports,” by Dr. 
Masters, the distinguished editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
The subject is so important and its treatment so instructive 
and complete that our readers will no doubt prefer to have 
it entire and at once rather than in a continued form run- 
ning through two or more numbers. 


Sports.* 


2 is highly desirable that we should attach a definite signifi- 

cation to this word. Among gardeners it may mean many 
things, whilst, among botanists, it is restricted to cases of bud- 
variation as distinguished from variation from seed. In this 
note we shall use the word in its botanical sense, as applying 
to a special illustration of that tendency to vary which is com- 
mon to all living beings. We shall, however, gain a clearer 
idea of what true sports are by the elimination of certain 
things which are not sports, though often called so. In the 
first place they are not seedling variations. Out of a hundred 
seeds of Lawson’s Cypress that are sown it is possible, I sup- 
pose, to get ten more or less distinct varieties, besides others 
which are more or less indistinct. The great variability of this 
species is now well known, and the seedlings of Adzes subal- 
pina, Engelmann (A. /asiocarpa of Hooker), furnish another 
illustration of the same tendency. These seedlings may be 
the result of cross-fertilization between varieties, or they may 
be reversions to an earlier condition ; at any rate, of whatever 
nature they are, they are not ‘“‘sports’’ in the sense here 
intended. 

Next, sports are not mere stages of growth. Most plants 
put on a different appearance at various periods or stages of 
their growth, and sometimes these changes are very remark- 
able. The Retinosporas of our gardens furnish us with excel- 
lent illustrations. etinospora (or more strictly Thuya) pisi- 


*The notes here published represent the substance of an unwritten address lately 
given to a society of gardeners. If is necessary to mention this circumstance to 
account for the form in which they are couched, and for the circumstance that 
no reference to authorities is made. This was not necessary at the time, as nu- 
merous illustrations of the things themselves were on the table. Those who desire 
to look into the literature of the subject should consult the writings of Meehan, 
Morren, Naudin and others, and will find an excellent summary in Carriére’s 
«‘Production et Fixation des Varietés,” and in Darwin’s “Variation of Animals 
and Plante.” 
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fera exhibits during its growth very different appearances in 
its foliage. There is the squarrose form and the plumose 
form, the golden form, the silver form, the pendulous form, 
the thread-like form, the upright form, and perhaps others. 
All these, however, are not separate entities; they may all occur 
on the same bush. If cuttings or if grafts be taken they may 
be reproduced almost indefinitely. 

Barring the mere color variation, these forms are but stages 
in the growth of the plant, occurring with more or less regu- 
larity and in greater or less degree of prominence in all the 
individuals of the species, as may be inferred from watching 
the growth of seedlings in a seed-bed. 

Other illustrations of variations arising during growth are 
afforded by the differences often observable in the foliage on 
the flowering branches as contrasted with that on those 
branches which bear no flowers. The common Ivy furnishes 
an illustration. The short contracted shoots of the Labur- 
num, or the Apple, known as “fruit spurs,” constitute other 
examples. 

Another form of variation in flowers is that connected with 
difference of sex. A ‘“pin-eyed” Primrose does not greatly 
differ in appearance from a ‘“‘thrum-eyed”’ one, yet the differ- 
ence between them is precisely of the same character as that 
between the variously formed flowers of some species of Cata- 
setum and Mormodes. So utterly different are the male and 
female flowers of some of these species that they were at first 
placed by very competent botanists in different genera. It was 
only when the protean plants produced all the forms of flow- 
ers on one and the same spike, that it was seen that so far 
trom belonging to different genera, they did not even belong 
to different species. It was left to Darwin to show what this 
paradoxical variation really means; and now, when we meet. 
with a case of the kind, we say, ‘Ah! yes; only a sexual 
form,” just as if we had known all about it from our earliest 
years, and very possibly, in our haste, mixing up, or, at least, 
not discriminating cases of a different nature. But this is not 
what we propose to discuss just now; we simply say that 
these cases, though often so designated, are not sports, at 
least in our acceptation of the term. 

What, then, are sports? We have already characterized 
them as ‘ bud-variations,” but we must give some further 
indication of their peculiarities: First, as to the suddenness 
of their production. A tree or a shrub, all on a sudden and 
without any cause—that is, apparent to the eye—will put forth 
a bud, which, as it lengthens into a shoot, displays leaves of a 
different character to any that the plant has hitherto produced, 
which have no definite relation to any particular stage of 
growth and which are quite different from any that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the plant in question has produced or is 
likely to produce in future. In short, the occurrence is sudden 
and unforeseen. Gardeners, of course, avail themselves of 
these variations. They remove them, bud them, graft them, 
strike them from cuttings, or, in some way or another, en- 
deavor to perpetuate the variety, and thus have originated our 
cut leaved Beeches, Maples and Limes. Thus, too, may 
have originated some of our weeping trees and some of our 
pyramidal shrubs, though, for the most part, these have, as I 
believe, originated as seedling variations. 

Not only do these variations occur suddenly, but they are 
very local in their manifestation. One particular shoot 
‘sports,’ while all the rest remain in their normal condition. 
It is very different in the case of seedling varieties, where the 
whole system of branches and leaves is more or less affected. 

Another and a most remarkable feature about these sports is, 
that they sometimes occur simultaneously in widely different 
localities ; thus the same sport of a Chrysanthemum “ turns 
up” about the same time, not only in different nurseries in 
this country, but also on the Continent. This may be because 
all the plants in question have originated from one and th 
same stock. : ; 

These, then, are the special characteristics of a true sport. 
Ilustrations could be given by the hundred; but neither time 
nor space permit, nor, indeed, for our present purpose, is it 
requisite to do so. Whoever will investigate the cause of 
these sudden outbursts of local variation must, of course, 
sedulously examine each case for himself according to the 
measure of his ability and of his opportunity. The circum- 
stances, the history, the progress, the anatomy of each particu- 
lar sport must be investigated, both absolutely and in relation 
to similar outgrowths in other plants. Until this isdone—and 
it has not been done yet—any explanation as to the cause of 
the phenomenon must be a matter of speculation. Still, we 
can not help guessing, and though we may be wrong in our 
surmises, at least the process does good by setting us obsery- 
ing and thinking. Observing and thinking are processes 
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valuable to all of us, butin a particular degree to those who 
practice the cultural arts. And so it happens—or, at least, we 
will hope so—that although the causes which have been as- 
signed for these changes are various, some, perhaps, utterly 
wrong, others partially so, and all more or less inadequate to 
explain the whole of the phenomena, yet some advantage may 
accrue from the discussion. An indirect benefit is better than 
none at all, and anything which enforces us to take some 
measure of the extent of our own ignorance is likely to be 
beneficial. We should never be a bit the better if we simply 
acknowledged our ignorance, as, indeed, we needs must doin 
any case, but directly we attempt to find outin what particulars 
and in what degree weareignorant, then thereissome hope that 
some portion of our ‘“‘nescience” may bedispelled. Under this 
impression we may allude to one or two of the assigned causes 
of sporting. External causes are those which the gardener 
most generally invokes. For him a sport is usually the con- 
sequence of some alteration in the nutrition of the plant. It 
gets too much or too little food, or the food is not of a suit- 
able character—containing too. much of one thing, too little of 
another, or the climate is charged with the results observed. 
It is very convenient to have the weather to blame ; it may be 
too hot or too cold, too moist or too dry, too brilliant or too 
obscure ; or the soil may be at fault, the drainage may be de- 
fective, the earth not sufficiently aérated, its temperature too 
high or too low. Combined action of some of these condi- 
tions is, of course, possible, intermittent action equally so, 
whilst we, in this country, are abundantly familiar, first, with 
one thing in the way of the weather, and immediately after- 
ward with another. It is, therefore, not surprising if some 
gardeners, without troubling themselves much to see how the 
explanation fits the facts, do attribute ‘‘ sports” to such causes 
as we have mentioned. To our thinking the objections to this 
kind of explanation are fatal. External circumstances are, no 
doubt, potent enough to effect very great changes indeed. We 
are daily witnesses of them; but they do not produce the kind 
of change which we know as “sports.” On the contrary, 
sports occur sometimes when no alteration of external condi- 


tions is perceptible, and they do not occur when such altera- 


tions are very apparent. Or, again, they appear in one place 
under one set of circumstances, and at another place, simul- 
taneously, under a different state of affairs ; and although all 
the plants growing together have been exposed to the changed 
conditions of life, the sporting tendency shows itself in one par- 
ticular plant only, and in one particular part of that plant, gen- 
erally onlyinone bud. Withall respect, then, for those who hold 
these views—and one at least of our most experienced and 
eminent plant-growers has lately publicly advocated them— 
we venture to think external causes, however adequate they 
may be in some cases, are inoperative in such cases as we 
are considering. 

A better explanation is that offered by Darwin, by Naudin 
and others, according to which sports are due to a dissocia- 
tion of mixed elements, a reversion to the character pos- 
sessed by one or other of the ancestors of the plant, perhaps 
one or two, perhaps an indefinite number of generations ago. 
Let us recall for a moment what avery composite thing a 
plant is, even such a one as we calla simple plant. At first 
itis neutral and homogeneous, a mass of protoplasm—con- 
taining cells—at least soit was once said, but the homogeneity 
of protoplasm is a thing of the past. We don't believe in it 
now. On thecontrary, we believe in frameworks and inter- 
stitial fluid, in granules and fibres, in some parts that are 
alive, others that are dead ; some that are stable and immu- 
table, others that are mobile and changeable; in short, we 
have come to the conclusion that, physically and mechan- 
ically, as it was previously known to be chemically, proto- 
plasm is very much ‘“ mixed.” 

Again, another of our old beliefs has been dissipated. Once 
we were taught that the cells of plants were closed bags with- 
out apertures, and that, while the fluid passed from cell to cell 
by osmosis, there were no visible pores, and no means of 
transmitting anything more solid than cell-sap. The passage 
of protoplasm from cell to cell was not then thought of as 
possible. But Mr. Walter Gardiner has changed all that. He, 
and others who have followed in his steps, have taught us 
how to see the pores in the cell-walls, how to see the pas- 
sage of protoplasm through those pores from cell to cell, 
and how complacently to employ the phrase ‘continuity of 
protoplasm” in a manner that gives us, at present at least, 
These modern discoveries of the com- 
posite nature of protoplasm, and of its passage, at certain 
times and under certain conditions, from cell to cell, seem to 
us to furnish a clue to the explanation of some of these cases 
of sporting as they do also in the case of some of those 
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curious cases in which the stock seems to influence the scion, 
or the scion the stock, in cases of grafting. 

Again, in the life history of a plant there are several stages. 
There is the neutral stage, when it is, at any rate, so far as sex 
is concerned, an epicene. Then there is the sperm stage, 
when our plant consists of a mass of neutral matter, a par- 
ticular portion of which is developed into sperm-cells, or into 
what will ultimately produce them. At another time the 
neutral cells of one portion of the general plant-mass develop 
into germ or female cells, or it may happen that both sperm 
and germ-cells may be developed at one and the same time, 
when the plant has, of course, a three-fold constitution. 

All these modifications occur in the course of the life of 
each individual plant. But each individual plant is, neces- 
sarily, compounded of elements derived from its two parents, 
so that, for illustration sake, if we may consider the original 
stock to consist of three portions—neutral, male and female, 
respectively—it is obvious that in the first generation there 
would be six component elements ; in the second, twelve; in 
the third, twenty-four, and so on. Who can count the gen- 
erations of plants? It is enough for our purpose if we suc- 
ceed in showing clearly the composite nature of plants. 

This being granted, it will not seem remarkable that occa- 
sionally a partial separation takes place, just as a scum may 
rise to the surface of some mixed fluid, or a sediment fall to 
the bottom of another. This illustration may, perhaps, serve 
to suggest the reason for the separation of mixed elements in 
plants ; but that is too speculative a matter for us to enter 
upon here. It will be better for our present purpose to note 
one or two examples of dissociation of mixed characters 
wherein both the fact and its explanation are clear. One 
of the most interesting is that narrated by Mr. Noble, the 
originator of the white form of Jackman’s Clematis. Noble’s 
Clematis, as we may here shortly call it, is the result of a 
cross between Jackman’s Clematis and C. fatens. Soon after 
this Clematis was sent out, some dissatisfaction arose because 
instead of producing flowers of good form and purity of 
coloring, more or less misshapen blooms of an unattractive 
appearance were formed. The matter was mysterious. The 
raiser was blamed by those who did not know that he is a 
highly competent man in his business, and one whose in- 
tegrity is beyond question. 

The plant was condemned. Fortunately, however, the 
edict was not carried out in its entirety—some specimens were 
left. These were watched, and in due timeafforded the explana- 
tion of the mystery. Jackman’s Clematis flowers in the 


~ autumn on shoots formed during the spring and summer—on 


the new wood, as gardeners say, just as happens with a Rose. 
Clematis patens flowers in spring on shoots that were formed 
during the previous summer, on the old wood, in gardening 
phrase. Now, when Noble’s Clematis came to be scrutinized, 
it was found that it produced two kinds of flowers—those 
which expand in spring are solitary, semi-double, never white, 
but bluish gray, like those of C. patens. Those which unfold 
in autumn are produced in pairs and are single, like those of 
C. Fackmanni, but white. In the spring no flowers of the 
Jackmanni type are ever seen, and when the old wood is cut 
away, and only new wood thus suffered to produce flowers, 
no blooms of the Patens character are seen, but only those of 
the Jackman type. 

Another very interesting case of unmixing, or, if it be pre- 
ferred, of partial mixture, is afforded by Neubert’s Berberis. 
This is a hybrid between the evergreen pinnate-leaved Ma- 
honia and the deciduous, simple-leaved Berberis vulgaris, and 
it bears leaves some of which are intermediate in appearance, 
while others are like those of one or of the other of its parents. 

The two illustrations above given are ‘instances of the 
results of cross-fertilization, in which the whole process has, 
so tospeak, taken place under our owneyes. But for how many 
centuries has the Chrysanthemum, we will say, beencrossed and 
recrossed and crossed again? This process of crossing 
seems destined to come to an end because the flowers, after 
a time, become sterile, owing to the fact that the stamens and 
pistils, one or both, are imperfectly or not at all developed. 
Seedling variations in such cases must become more and 
more rare as the process of sterilization becomes more and 
more marked. If new seedlings are desired, raisers will have 
to go back to less highly modified flowers, to flowers, that is, 
which are more nearly in their original condition. But 
although the production of varieties in the Chrysanthemum 
by fertilization is thus limited, the development of sports by 
bud-variation may, and probably will, still go on, to the delight 
of the grower and the interest of the student. It must, how- 
ever, besaid that atleast in the case of the Chrysanthemum the 
change is sometimes very slight, depending solely on the 
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presence of coloring matter in some cases and on its absence 
in others. The form of the flower and of the foliage in many 
of these Chrysanthemum-sports is in no wise different from 
that of the parent plant. This is only an illustration of the 
fact that all degrees of combination or of dissociation, as the 
case may be, may be expected to occur. 

Is there any commingling of the elements of stock and of 
scion in the case of grafts? Botanists and gardeners, almost 
without exception, have asserted that there is none. Place 
on a sheet of wet blotting paper, which may represent the 
stock, a drier piece of the same substance, which may repre- 
sent the graft, and there will be a passage of the fluid from 
the lower to the upper paper, but there will be no mixture of 
the constituents of the two. 

We have always wondered if there were no reciprocal in- 
fluence of stock on scion, why grafting is practiced at all, 
because we cannot understand the acknowledged advantages 
of the practice except upon the supposition of some modifica- 
tion being exerted. Gardeners triumphantly, as they were 
quite justified in doing, pointed to the millions upon millions 
of cases where no such modifications are visible. Botanists 
pointed to the closed cells from whose cavities only the thin- 
nest of liquids could exude and permeate through the walls 
of adjoining cells. This was before the days of ‘(continuity 
of protoplasm,” as above mentioned. Now that we know 
that not only water, but protoplasm itself, may, under certain 
circumstances, pass from cell to cell, the difficulties in the 
way of conceiving that any influence could be exerted on the 
scion by the stock, or vice versa, are very materially lessened, 
if not entirely removed. 

But before the time we speak of, there were some alleged 
facts which, provided the history given were true, could only 
be explained on the supposition of the commingling of 
elements by grafting and subsequent separation. In other 
words, the possibility of graft-hybridization must be assumed. 
Whether it has been proved is another matter. 

One of the strongest cases in its favor that we know of 
is that of the famous Adams’ Laburnum Cytisus Adami. 
We cannot go into detail as to the history of this extraordi- 
nary tree. It must suffice to Say, that it is stated to have 
originated from the implantation of a bud of the dwarf, 
shrubby, lilac-flowered Cytisus purpurenws onto the common 
Laburnum. Be this as it may, we have in our gardens 
on this side of the Atlantic trees which every year astonish 


the beholder by producing, together with the foliage and 


flowers of the Laburnum, tufts of Cytisus purpureus and all 
sorts of intermediate conditions between the two. If the 
stock exerted no influence on the scion, the buds should be 
pure Cytisus purpureus and pure C. Laburnum, without any 
intermediate forms. It would lead me too far to give other 
illustrations of the production of shoots of an intermediate 
character between stock and scion. Manysuch are on record, 
and many have come under my own notice. It must suffice 
for me to show that whilst we may, with a very great amount 
of probability, attribute the existence of some sports to the 
“un-mixing” of elements blended by means of cross-fertiliza- 
tion, whether between species (hybrids), or between varieties 
(cross-breds). We may, likewise, but with a less degree of 
probability, attribute the existence of others to a similar dis- 
sociation in the case of grafted plants. 

Obviously the latter cases must be much less numerous 
than the former, and are purely artificial productions, not 
likely to occur in Nature. { 

Other assigned causes appear to me to pertain rather to 
variation in general than to that limited, localized form of it 
which is here considered as bud-variation, and may be here 
passed with the mere mention. Maxwell T. Masters. 

London. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Syringa Pekinensis. 


| ‘HIS plant (Fig. 30) flowered in the Arnold Arboretum 

and in one or two other gardens near Boston last 
June for the first time, having been raised from seed sent 
from Pekin by Dr. Bretschneider. 

Syringa Pekinensis is a wide-spreading shrub with slen- 
der branches covered with light yellow-brown bark, marked 
with minute wart-like excrescences, and rather stout winter- 
buds, with broadly ovate, blunt, membranaceous, chestnut- 
brown scales, withscarious, ciliolate margins. The terminal 
bud, as is the case always with the common Lilac, does not 
develop. The bark of the principal stems is thin and light yel- 
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low, separating into delicate flakes, and is not unlike that of 
a young Yellow Birch-tree. The leaves are ovate or deltoid, 
obtuse or acuminate, rounded at the base or gradually con- 
tracted into a slender-channeled petiole. They are dark 
green, opaque on the upper, and rather paler on the lower 
surface. The inflorescence is a short, compact thyrsus, 
only four to six inches long, surrounded and much covered 
by the shoots of the year, which complete their growth be- 
fore the flowers open. These are white, with a mem- 
branaceous, nearly entire calyx enclosing the short tube 
of the corolla, and emit a disagreeable odor not unlike that 
of the flowers of the common Privet, which they much 
resemble. 

Mr. Hemsley refers Syringa Pekinensis, in his enumera- 
tion of Chinese plants, to S. Amurensis, and judged by the 
plants in cultivation in the Arboretum, he is doubtless cor- 
rect in doing so, although, from a garden point of view, 
the habits of the two plants are so dissimilar that it may be 
well, perhaps, for cultural purposes, to retain the two 
names. ‘The flowers of these two plants are indistinguish- 
able, and the leaves vary only in size. The color of the 
bark of the branches is the same in both, and so are the 
scales of the winter-buds. Syringa Pekinensis has, how- 
ever, much more slender branches than the Amoor plant; 
the winter-buds are smaller, and its whole habit and ap- 
pearance are lighter and more graceful. The inflorescence 
is smaller, more compact and less showy. Syringa Pe- 
kinensis is evidently not free-blooming, in its young state 
at least. The plants were ten feet high in the Arboretum 
before they flowered at all, and when a few of them did 
flower at last, these large plants bore three or four small 
panicles only. 

Syringa Pekinensis, judged by the little that is now 
known of it in gardens, is the least valuable of all the Li- 
lacs as a flowering plant. It is very hardy, however, and 
grows rapidly, and its habit is good. The plants all show 
a tendency to develop pendulous branches, and it was one 
of the Arboretum seedlings, in which this tendency was 
rather more strongly developed than usual, which was the 
origin of the so-called “Weeping Lilac,” which has been 
unduly extolled, in view of the fact that nothing was 
known at all until last year about the flowers. Now that 
the plant has flowered, it is seen how very far it falls short 
of what has been claimed forit. Cc. S. S. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—An exhibition of more 
than ordinary interest was the result of the meeting held on 
Tuesday last at Westminster. Orchids were represented by 
large groups of Dendrobiums, among which the following 
were conspicuous: D. Aspasia x, raised by Messrs. Veitch 
from D. aureum and D.Wardianum. It has the pseudo-bulbs 
and habit of the last named, and large, prettily marked, fra- 
grant flowers, in which the colors and form of both parents 
are blended; D. lituiflorum superbum (Sander & Co.), remark- 
able for the large size and deep color of its flowers; D. signa- 
tum and D. Smillie. Well flowered plants of Phajus tubercu- 
Josus and a beautiful example of the new hybrid raised by Mr. 
Cookson from the last named and P. Wallichi, were among 
Mr. Sander’s exhibits, as also was a plant in flower of the rare 
and elegant little Cypripedium Schomburgkianum, which has 
been lately introduced from the regions of the Roraima in 
British Guiana. A charming variety of Odontoglossum Pesca- 
toret, named melanocentrum, bearing a stout, branched spike 
of flowers, which are large and pure white, with a blotch of 
purplish crimson on the base of the lip, came from Mr. 
Tantz, of Hammersmith. Lycaste Skinnert, Young’s variety, 
is distinct and decidedly pretty in the tinting of its flowers, 
which are of medium size, pure white, the lip and petals tinged 
with a pale coppery hue. Several hybrid Cypripediums, inter- 
esting only as hybrids, but of no beauty, were exhibited, and a 
plant of the singular hybrid Cymbidium, raised by Messrs. 
Veitch from C. eburneum and C. Lowianum, was also shown 
in flower. A collection of plants sent from Kew comprised 
Godwinta gigas in flower, the spathe deep purple, boat-shaped, 
twenty-one inches long and six inches wide; Dracontium 
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Carderi, like the Godwinia, but smaller; Avis@ma speciosum, 
large examples; and 4. precox; a large specimen of Zacca 
artocarpifolia, with flowers on stalks eight feet high, and the 
subject of much interest and speculation, most people being 
unacquainted with it; S¢re/itzia Nicolai, the flower-spike bear- 
ing its large, strangely formed, white and blue flowers; Bz- 
phane toxicaria, the poison-bulb of the Kaffirs, bearing a head 
of flowers a foot across, and suggesting some of the Haman- 
thi; &chmea glomerata, whose large, stout spike of blue 
flowers, springing from compact, cushion-like clusters of scar- 
jet bracts, is both handsome and singular; Brownea Ariza,a 
fine head of rosy red flowers; Rondeletia amena, a handsome 
stove shrub, with large, oblong leaves and compact terminal 
bunches of pale flesh-colored flowers. 

A double-stemmed plant of the new and delightful little 
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now a most successful breeder and grower of these plants, 
many of his seedlings being almost, if not quite, equal to the 
best hitherto raised. The majority, however, of the very best 
among garden Hippeastrums we owe to the skill of Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea, who have raised an enormous number of 
kinds since they commenced operations with these plants, 
twenty-three years ago. Ina paper read by Mr. H. Veitch on 
Tuesday last, at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the subject of Hippeastrums and their culture was treated in 
a most interesting and instructive manner. An exhibit of 
plants in flower, representing the species, first hybrids and 
the choicest of the seedlings raised from them, formed a per- 
fect object-lesson, and showed much better than any words 
could how great an improvement had been made in the flow- 
ers by breeding. Asan illustration of what can be done by 


Fig. 30.—Syringa Pekinensis.—See page 164. 


Phenix Rebelini was exhibited, and received, as it deserved, a 
first-class certificate. 

HYBRID HIPPEASTRUMS.—The magnificent garden race of 
Hippeastrums which we now possess is the result of nearly a 
century’s careful breeding and selecting from such of the spe- 
cies as possessed the qualities necessary in a good breeder. 
According to Herbert, the first hybrid Amaryllid that appeared 
in our gardens was the mule between A. vitfatum and H. re- 
gium,which was raised by anurseryman named Johnson in 1810 
and named Johnsoni. In the following year Herbert himself 
raised several hybrids, and in his ‘“‘Amaryllidacez,” published 
in 1837, he enumerates thirty-one hybrid Hippeastrums which 
had been raised in England. His observations on this genus and 
his success in breeding from the species were no doubt the 
cause of the work being taken up by the late M. Louis Van 
Houtte, of Ghent, and by the elder De Graaf, both of whom 
raised many hybrids and crosses. De Graaf the younger is 


means of hybridizing and selecting to alter and improve the 
character of flowers so as to bring them up to the florist’s stan- 
dard ot excellence, the exhibit and paper by Mr. Veitch were 
simply perfection. From the form, substance and color of the 
progenitors, such as H. Leofoldii and H. eguistris, to those of 
some of the latest of Messrs. Veitch’s seedlings, such as that call- 
ed Champion, is a really marvelous advance to have achieved. 
Champion has a shallow tube of greatsubstance, the segments 
each four inches wide, the whole flower measuring eleven 
inches in diameter. Its color is rich crimson-scarlet, with a 
velvety sheen and a small star of green at the base of the tube. 

The species first employed as breeders by Messrs. Veitch 
were ZH. pardinum and H. Leopoldii, both introduced by them- 
selves from Peru. The result of this cross did not prove sat- 
isfactory, neither did across between the last named and H. 
aulicum. \Nhen a mule was crossed again with one of its par- 
ents, the offspring were, as a rule, almost identical with the 
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species, the characters of the mule being scarcely shown. The 
most important ‘‘ break” was obtained by crossing H. Leo- 
poldii with a seedling named Empress of India, these two 
yielding a race which Messrs. Veitch at once saw was capable 
of being moulded into one of considerable garden value. A 
large number of the most popular kinds have resulted from 
this cross. A serious defect in the earlier hybrids, which 
runs through almost all the species of Hippeastrum, is the 
large star-like blotch of green at the base of the tube, giving 
the flowers a coarse and sometimes ugly appearance. To get 
rid of this defect has been the aim of Messrs. Veitch for some 
years, and that they have succeeded was abundantly evident 
in the varieties exhibited. 

A race of kinds which flower in the autumn was the out- 
come of breeding from 4. Leopoldit and H. reticulatum, the 
latter a free-flowering plant of elegant habit, with a broad band 
of white along the mid-rib of the leaf. It blooms in Septem- 
ber and is evergreen. In the progeny of these we have such 
handsome seedlings as Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Lee and Autumn 
Beauty. 

Of the thirty-eight species of Hippeastrum recognized by 
Mr. Baker in his recently published monograph, only very few 
are now in Cultivation in England: Invariably, when a race 
of any genus has been obtained in gardens and is superior in 
horticultural characters to the species themselves, the latter 
are allowed to drop out of cultivation. Efforts have been 
made at Kew to procure all the species possible, but so far 
there are only thirteen species represented. . 

The cultural directions given in Mr. Veitch’s paper are of 
special value—nowhere are these plants grown so well as at 
the Chelsea Nursery, where a large house is devoted to their 
culture, and where the plants, when in flower, form a magnifi- 
cent picture. Whatever may be the case in America, here in 
England the Hippeastrums are often a failure in ordinary gar- 
dens. The chief cause of failure is, no doubt, the same as in 
the case of many bulbous plants—namely, neglect to allow. 
the plants sufficient rest by withholding water and exposing 
them to sun and air. Excessive watering is, as Mr. Veitch 
stated, most tatal to these plants. They like plenty when in 
active growth, but it must be entirely withheld during the 
season of ripening and rest. 

The soil recommended by Mr. Veitch is two parts loam, one 
part rotten cow-manure and one part sand, the whole to be 
mixed and exposed to the air for about three months before it 
is used. Pots should always be small in comparison with the 
size of the bulb, and they should be well drained. The plants 
are repotted annually by Messrs. Veitch, though some grow- 
ers prefer to repot only every two years. All the soil is shaken 
off the roots, the dead ones cut away and any rotten scales 
removed from the bulbs. This is done in January, when the 
plants are repotted. They are placed in a temperature of 
fifty-five degrees Fahr. for a fortnight and then plunged in a 
bed of tan, the temperature being raised five degrees higher. 
Air is given on all bright, warm days, but the plants are never 
shaded. The flowers develop within about ten weeks after 
the plants have been repotted. When they have ceased grow- 
ing the plants are taken out of the tan, less water is given, and 


the house is kept drier and more airy. 
London. P i W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


The Potato. 


pe first great advance in perfecting the quality of the 

Potato was made in the production of the Mercer variety, 
which was named after the county in New York where it origi- 
nated. Being large, white-fleshed and mealy, it soon took the 
preference over the Blueskin, Foxsite and other varieties 
of the period, and spread throughout the country from Maine 
to the far west. In time the Mercer deteriorated, became sub- 
ject to disease, and the plants decayed prematurely. 

The potato-rot of 1844 and in later years worked a revolu- 
tion in Potato culture, mainly through the wisdom of the Rev. 
Chauncey E. Goodrich, chaplain of the Insane Hospital at 
Utica, who conceived the idea that to make the tubers hardy 
they should be reproduced from wild Peruvian and Chilian 
stock. With this view he imported wild tubers in the years 
1849, 1850 and 1851, and by cultivation produced in 1853 the 
Garnet Chili, which became the parent of a long line of 
hardy, improved, palatable, white-fleshed tubers obtained by 
hybridization. Mr. Goodrich is credited in Europe with hav- 
ing established a new era in Potato growing, from the thous- 
ands of seedlings which he tried and distributed for trial. His 
work was one of pure philanthropy. Other men made large 
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sums of money out of his valuable novelties, while he con- 
tented himself with the good he was doing to humanity. He 
died poor, when perhaps he ought to have been more provi- 
dent, as his daughters were obliged to live by teaching. 

_ Wild Chilian Potatoes have also quite recently been tested 
and found unusually hardy by my correspondent, the cele- 
brated botanist and seedsman, M. Henrie Vilmorin, of Paris, 
who is celebrated for his zeal in introducing and domesticat- 
ing wild esculents. Although Baron von Humboldt stated 
that there were no Potatoes under cultivation in Mexico at the 
time of the conquest, wild tubers from her mountain lands 
have been grown in France and in this vicinity. The effect 
of cultivating wild tubers ina rich soilis shown by a persever- 
ing experiment made by Mr. Alfred Rose, of Yates County, 
New York. About the year 1879 he planted one wild potato 
of the size of a pea and obtained as a product one tuber of the 
same size. Such aresult would have ended the trial with 
many; but he planted this little product and obtained a tuber 
of the size of a large pear, which, being planted, did still bet- 
ter, until in the sixth season there was a product of nine 
tubers, the planting of which, in the seventh summer, yielded 
nearly two bushels of smooth, handsome potatoes, weighing 
from four ounces to a pound each. 

The experiments of Goodrich deserve repeating on a much 
larger scale, and with wild tubers of California, Arizona, Texas, 
Mexico, Central America, Peru and Chili. Selections of these 
should be used in hybridization, and their seed-products 
planted and tested until new, valuable and hardy potatoes are 
obtained for the table. There was a fortune in the production 
of Bresee’s Early Rose, and this result may be repeated. Our 
late Secretary, Mr. A. W. Harrison, gave this potato its name 
from its character and color, and on one occasion he made 
an exhibition of some of Mr. Goodrich’s seedlings in bushels 
at the autumnal fair of our society, raised by him in German- 
town. 

Fabulous sums were paid for the Early. Rose the year of its 
production. I have known of $20 having been paid for a peck, 
$3 for a pound and $2 for a five-ounce tuber, this last by the 
late Peter Henderson, who produced from it a crop of 450 
pounds from 150 plants raised by forcing, sprouting and root- 
ing. By this system, in a hot-bed, 2,oo0 plants, and almost 
2,000 pounds of potatoes, have been produced from one 
pound, or by measure thirty-three bushels, of Ruby Pota- 
toes, worth at the time $74. 

The value of a new Potato does not depend altogether upon 
its size, form, productiveness, hardiness and taste; for we 
must also consider the proportion of starch which it yields by 
analysis, a test of quality which is too seldom employed. On 
the average a potato will yield in October from eighteen to 
twenty per cent. of starch and seventy-five per cent. of water, 
but the former ranges from ten to twenty-three per cent., and 
the latter from sixty-eight to eighty-two per cent. The starch 
exists in the largest proportion in October, and diminishes 
gradually until April, when the loss is sometimes as much as 
three per cent. 

Potatoes should be boiled in their skins if economy is to be 
considered, as the loss to the water is then only three per cent. 
as against fourteen where they have been pared; or from two to 
three ounces in the pound, which is a very considerable waste. - 

As the Potato plant and tuber contain a large proportion of 
potash, this alkali is an important element in the plant-food for 
a crop of tubers. Mr. Harrison grew his valuable crop of 
Goodrich seedlings on a piece of what was rated as worn-out 
land, by the aid of an abundant dressing of wood-ashes, 

The potatoes of to-day are quite different in appearance from 
those grown fifty years ago, when their eyes were much 
sunken, and their surfaces covered with nodules. American 
tubers are much more symmetrically formed than those of 
foreign countries in general, and of more uniform size. Very 
large tubers evince a richness of soil, but are no special ad- 
vantage to the consumer. Russia produces very large pota- 
toes, but they have deeply set eyes, and are not invitingly- 
shaped. The tubers of Europe are generally light yellow in 
flesh; some are very dark-skinned; and the more common 
shape is short and thick. Selection of shapes for planting 
should improve the form of the potato, as it has done with the 
tomato. ‘‘Plant the best, and eat or sell the balance,” is arule 
that holds good for crops in general; but it is a difficult one to 
secure acquiescence in among the ignorant and improvident. 
Following just the opposite in Ireland has had much to do 
with her potato failures and famines. It is a self-denial not to 
eat the best of the crop, when the lower grades will sprout and 
grow, but this self-denial pays in the end, whether it be in the 
potato, Indian corn or wheat.—fFrom a paper read before the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society by Robert P. Harris, M.D. 
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Some Hardy Trees and Shrubs. 


I HAVE just read the notes of Mr. Jack, under the heading 

of ‘Exotic Shrubs in Canada,” and wish to say that the 
shrubs found hardy near Montreal are equally hardy in our 
dry interior climate. The Yellow-wood (Cladrastis lutea) we 
are surprised to find a true iron-clad during our recent trying 
seasons. This is remarkable, as we have found no other tree 
or shrub from the south truly hardy here, and even the forest- 
trees and shrubs of the New England States fail to endure our 
hot, dry summers and cold winters. Rosa rugosa is perfect 
here, but this is not strange, as I believe it to be indigenous to 
extreme east Europe and north-central Asia. We have varie- 
ties of it from east-central Russia that do not differ materially 
from those we have from China and Japan, and we havenearly 
double varieties which we were told originated long ago in 
west Asia. One of these has quite large, dark purple, fragrant 
flowers, with an average of over forty petals. All the Cara- 
ganas are perfect here, and C. arborescens is decidedly tree- 
like in habit. Some of the large-flowering dwarf species, 
top-worked on C. ardorescens, make very desirable minia- 
ture trees for lawns. We have some specimens that attract 
more attention than any trees on the grounds. 

The many varieties of the Bush Honeysuckles from east 
Europe and north-central Asia are perfect here, and the same 
is true of all the species and varieties of Philadelphus except 
those from south Europe and south Asia. 

Of the Forsythias we find / susfensa the hardiest, and, if 
properly trained on a trellis, by far the most ornamental. 
Euonymus nanus is a native of the north slopes of the Cau- 
casus range and of the steppes north of it, and it proves per- 
fectly at home on our prairies. Aside from the conifers, it is 
the only plant that holds its leaves with perfect color during 
the whole winter. It fruits with us very abundantly, which, I 
believe, it does not do in south Europe, and I suspect not 
very perfectly at Boston or Montreal. 

Hydrangea paniculata is perfect in plant and flower with us, 
and I suspect its original home was north-central Asia. 

Tamarix tetranda we have not tried; but 7: Amurensis is 
hardy with us, and a far better plant than 7. Germanica, 
which is tender. oe Bude 


Ames, Iowa. 


Chrysanthemums in Pots.—I. 


S between planting out Chrysanthemums and growing 
them continuously in pots, opinions vary. Those who 
plant, argue that less attention is required and larger plants 
are obtained. My experience is, that for all purposes con- 
tinuously pot-grown plants are preferable, and especially is 
this true of those required for specimen plants ; while with 
pot-grown plants for specimen blooms more substance and 
better color are obtained. 

The methods of growers vary. Some use elaborate compo- 
sitions of soil, mixed with almost chemical exactness; others 
are satisfied with any ordinary rich loam, believing, as I do, 
that it is the after-treatment that counts. Some give as many 
as three changes, or shifts, before the final potting, which they 
make in June; others only two, and make the final shift in 
May. Some rigorously remove all suckers as they appear ; 
others vary their practice with different varieties. 

The soil used from the first shift onward should be com- 
posed of some good, light, fibrous loam, being turf laid up 
the fall previously, alternately layered with cow-manure and 
road-scrapings. If heavy loam only be available, horse-ma- 
nure had better be substituted. A little lime might be benefi- 
cial, but is not essential. What is important, is to have good 
loam in a moderately dry state and to pack it firmly, leaving 
the feeding of the plants until later in the season. 

Presuming plants are well established in three or four-inch 
pots by the first week in April, I would shift at once into six- 
inch pots if intended ultimately for tens, and into seven-inch 
pots if intended for twelves. The plants should have been 
stopped once, but if this has not been done, the work should 
be delayed for a week, until they are somewhat established. 
Unless there be good light and facilities for airing in the green- 
house, the plants should be moved into a cold frame by the 
second week in April, plunged in sand and protected at night 
until all danger of frost is past. The final potting may then 
begin and it may extend over two weeks, beginning with the 
earlier and stronger varieties intended for ten-inch pots, giv- 
ing the weaker-growing varieties and those intended for the 
largest pots a little more time. I take particular pains to have 
the pots clean, inside as well as out, and well drained. The 
soil is packed quite firmly, leaving about two inches for water- 
ing or a top dressing, if it should seem necessary. Water 
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should be given sparingly for a week or ten days, unless the 
weather be very dry. I would rather return them to the frames. 
so as to be able to lay over a few sashes during heavy rains. 
This is more important than it may seem, as a heavy soaking 
before new roots have developed is really injurious. 

We plunge the pots in the ground nearly to the rims, three 
feet apart and four between the rows. Last year a potter 
made for us circular disks of earthenware, six inches in diam- 
eter by one thick, with a bore in the centre two inches wide; 
these are set into the groundand the pots are placed upon them. 
This contrivance, simple as it is, keeps the drainage free, as it 
effectually prevents worms from entering the pots from the 
ground. The clogging of the drainage in pots by worms has. 
always been a great obstacle to growing plants in pots, espe- 
cially during the feeding season, when free passage of water 
is essential. 

I hose my plants freely after bright days during June and 
July—a practice which keeps the plants clean, and which 
seems beneficial in other ways which I cannot explain. 


Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Easter Plants. 


HE use of flowering plants in special decorations for 
Easter observances is increasing, and not only in decora- 
tions, for it seems in many instances that a Lily or some other 
plant in flower is preferred to the elaborate Easter card of - 
previous seasons. 

‘The increase of these pleasant customis is, of course, a profit- 
able thing for the florist, though with the extended demand 
there has also been a great increase in the supply; in fact, the 
supply may be too abundant, and in consequence lower prices 
may prevail. But while this class of business counts as an 
important item in many commercial establishments, it requires 
much care on the part of the grower. For instance, one may 
be preparing a large lot of Liliwm longiflorum, and if so it will 
be found practically impossible to induce all the plants ina 
thousand or more bulbs to grow at the same rate, even though 
under apparently the same conditions, and in consequence the 
more forward plants must be sorted out and placed in a cooler 
temperature so as to allow the remainder of the lot to catch 
up with them; or the slow growers must be hurried by in- 
creased heat and feeding. In fact, this sorting operation may 
have to be gone through several times, so as to bring the 
entire lot into an even condition by the week before Easter. 

There still exists a considerable difference of opinion as to 
the respective claims of Lilium Harrisii and Lilium longi- 
Jlorum tor Easter work. Of course itis admitted that for early 
forcing L. Harrisii is superior, and in size of flower it also 
takes the lead, but for actual beauty and for lasting qualities 
L. longifiorum still; holds its own, and its flowers not being 
pendant the plants can be packed much more readily for 
transportation. 

The Ascension Lily, as it is sometimes called (Liiume 
candidum), is also. grown in quantity in some localities for 
Easter use, and while not so showy as the preceding sorts, is. 
very beautiful, and especially useful for cutting. 

Lilium candidum will not bear hard forcing, and conse- 
quently should be started into growth so early that it may be 
kept in a cool house, because when exposed to too high a 
temperature the loss of the lower leaves usually follows, and 
thus the full beauty of the plant is lost. 

Next in importance to the Liliums among Easter plants may 
be mentioned the Hydrangeas, the forcing of which has at- 
tained large proportions of late years, though the prevalence: 
of cloudy, dark weather during the present season, together 
with an early Easter, has somewhat upset the calculations of 
producers. Still, among so large a number of growers near 
the various floral centres, it is scarcely likely that there will be 
a Hydrangea famine this year. 

As to varieties for forcing, 7. hortensis and H. Thomas Hogs 
take the lead and in the order named, though the latter is. 
purer in Color than the former, and where white is essential, 
of course it takes first place. Azalea Indica in variety is in- 
dispensable at this season, large quantities being annually im- 
ported from Belgium for this purpose, in addition to the 
multitude of home-grown plants used in the same way. _ 

The plants imported last fall have not, however, beem 
entirely satisfactory, many of them having been nipped by 
frost before shipment, and thereby lost their buds. 

For early work the favorite varieties are among the follow- 
ing: Deutsche Perle, double white; Fielder’s White; Madame 
Van der Cruyssen, deep rose, and one of the best of its color;: 
Eugene Mazel, red with dark blotch; and for cut-flower work 
Indica alba must not be omitted. 
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The bright yellow flowers of Cytisus racemosus (or fragrans) 
are also much appreciated; in fact, this may be said to be the 
most useful yellow-flowered plant for decorative purposes 
during the winter and spring months, its long racemes of 
flowers hanging down or standing out in accordance with the 
arrangement in view, but always graceful and pleasantly 
fragrant. 

This Cytisus is readily rooted during the spring, and if potted 
on as the roots require more space and pinched back occa- 
sionally, will make shapely plants of fair size for use the fol- 
lowing season. Lily-of-the-Valley, in flats and in pots, finds a 
ready sale, as do Daffodils and Tulips, the varieties of the latter 
that are used in this way being few in number, and compris- 
ing about half-a-dozen sorts of those generally used for 
forcing. 

Freesia refracta alba is also to be had in pots, but does not 
seem to become as popular as Hyacinths. In fact, the market 
soon becomes overloaded with it, even in the winter. Mar- 
guerites and Pot Roses, the latter being mostly of the H. P. 
and China classes, are also plentiful and in good demand. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. H, Taplin. 


The Spring Garden. 


ScILLA ANTI-TAURICA.—Among a number of early flower- 
ing Asia Minor bulbs with which Mr. Edward Whittall, the 
well known collector, favored me last fall, the above, now 
in flower, proves a gem, being not only very early, but 
probably the brightest Scilla yet introduced. The color is 
quite as bright as that of Chionodoxa Sardensis, and the 
flowers are as large. The nodding flowers are borne on 
rather short scapes, but this may be because the bulbs are not 
well established. This, however, is scarcely a fault, since the 
flowers cluster prettily among the leaves. A Scilla as bright 
as the Chionodoxa and with the superior foliage of the genus 
is a distinct gain, and lovers of fine hardy plants should note 
this variety. 

Another Anti-Taurian Scilla bloomed in February; a very 
dwarf variety with three leaves and a single scape with a sin- 
gle nodding flower of the color of S. Szdivica. This might 
well be named SS. wziflora were the name not already a syno- 
nym of S. Siéirica. The bulbs of this variety are singular in 
having a thin, reddish skin, like the Hyacinth. A third plant 
proves to be the early flowered blue Muscari, alluded to ina 
former article. The Scz/la bifolia collected by Mr. Whittall 
proves to be identical with the European S. d¢folia, having the 
same slaty blue, upright flowers borne on waving scapes. 
Blue, white and rose varieties of S. dzfolia are all choice plants 
for the early garden. Scilla trifolia is another find of Mr. 
Whittall’s, but being in a rather cold spot it has not yet bloomed 
with me. It perhaps may not be known to some readers of 
GARDEN AND Forest that Mr. Whittall is an amateur, long 
resident in the East, who discovered in his hunting expeditions 
the richness of the flora of Asia Minor, especially in bulbous 
plants, many of which were either rare or quite unknown to 
cultivation. He has taken up the task of having a systematic 
collection of the flora made for his garden, and incidentally 
collects asurplus. We are already indebted to him for sup- 
plies of Chionodoxas in several varieties, Snowdrops, Scillas 
and Anemone blanda. Several new Frittellarias have been 
distributed this season, on which I hope to report soon. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Double Cropping in the Garden. 


I? is not practicable in all gardens to grow more than one 
crop inaseason. Land free from stone and clay, lying 
high, dry and level, is best suited for such attempts. A 
pood way to begin is to plow in a heavy coat of manure in 
all, and in winter or early spring to spread on as much more. 
This, worked into the soil as soon as it is dry in spring, with 
plow and harrow, furnishes food enough to carry two crops 
with the help of special fertilizers applied during the growing 
season. 

Cabbage and Lettuce can grow together in rows three feet 
apart, the plants of Cabbage two anda half feet apart in the 
rows, with Lettuce between. Setting a row of Lettuce between 
each row would double the crop, but would necessitate hoe- 
ing by hand. Early Onion sets can be followed by Cucum- 
bers. Onion seed sown in groups of six rows, with the next 
space left for a row of Celery, isa good arrangement, as the 
Onions can be off before it is time to bank the Celery. Spinach 
and Peas (of the dwarf varieties) make a good first crop, to be 
succeeded by Celery; early Beets and Sweet Corn hold the 
ground almost too long for the advantage of the Celery crop; 
Horse-radish set between plants of early Cabbage will come 
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to maturity after the Cabbage is removed, and make good 
roots in one season's growth, if a small root six inches long 
is dropped into a hole eight inches deep every two feet when 


. the rows are three feet apart at least. Early Radish or Spinach, 


between rows of Horse-radish, leave the ground early and 
give along season for the Horse-radish. Beans can follow 
early Peas if planted by the 1st of July. Cucumbers planted 
the first week in July may succeed Spinach. Late Spinach can 
follow early Beets, and two crops of Beets—the last one sown 
July 15th—are not an impossibility. Two crops of Cabbage— 
an early anda late—can be grown on the same land, but a 
good season is necessary, and prompt connection between 
one crop and the other. 

This double-cropping pays only on well-manured land, and 
should not be undertaken without such preparation. The 
secret of success is in supplying abundant plant-food to the 
growing crops, in soluble form, to make a quick growth. 
Perhaps there is nothing better for such a special fertilizer, 
applied in May and July, than nitrate of soda—broadcast 
and hoed into the soil. Its action is rapid and soon spent, 
and an over-application is a waste, as the plants only appro- 
priate a small quantity. In dry times water must be supplied 
to carry along the crops. One great drawback in double- 
cropping is the tramping down and compacting the land, 
in the work necessary to keep the crops free of weeds and 
gather one crop, while not injuring the other, especially when 
both crops grow till July on the same ground. The earlier 
the first crop is removed the better, and the clearing of one 
crop before the other is placed in the land gives an oppor- 
tunity to turn up the soil afresh. Where the horse can be 
used between rows less hand work of course is necessary, but 
double-cropping increases very much the area of the garden, 
and quickly-grown vegetables are much better than others. 

West Springfield, Mass. W. A. Bull. 


Phajus tuberculosus. 


Vp Be representatives of the genus Phajus are rather more 

than twenty in number, and most of them are worthy of 
cultivation. This is particularly the case with the species now 
under consideration, as it is certainly one of the most beauti- 
fulin the genus. It has been known to botanical science for 
many years, and has passed under the generic names of 
Bletia and Limodorum. Until about ten years ago, however, 
it had not been in cultivation, and its appearance was then 
due to M. Léon Humblot, a young Frenchman, who suc- 
ceeded in sending plants to Messrs. F. Sander & Co., St. 
Albans. On the homeward journey many plants died, but the 
few that were left commanded good prices at the London 
salesrooms. These have now been further augmented by a 
fresh importation, which Messrs. Sander received last year 
through the same traveler, and we may expect that this Orchid 
will be much oftener seen in future. Several plants from this 
last consignment are now flowering here in the nursery, and I 
have thus been able to make the following description from 
them: The dark green annulated stems, which are not quite 
so thick as one’s little finger, are somewhat swollen at the 


- base, and at the Summit bear five or six lanceolate-acuminate, 


plaited leaves, nine to twelve inches long, and about two 
inches across in the widest portion. The stout, erect pedun- 
cle springs from below the leaves, and in the specimens seen 
has borne from six to ten large and handsome flowers, the 
white, twisted pedicels of which are furnished with a pale 
green spathaceous bract at the base. The broadly lanceolate- 
acute sepals and petals are pure white, less than two inches 
long, the former having a slightly raised median keel on the 
outer surface. To these a striking and attractive contrast is 
presented by the large three-lobed lip, the side lobes of which 
form a tube by meeting over the white and slender column. 
The inner surface of the side lobes is pale yellow, densely 
covered with deep brown spots, and there are also numerous 
silky hairs. The much-crisped middle lobe, which is cleft in 
front, is white, with numerous blotches of pale mauve near 
the edges, while on the anterior portion of the disc is a raised 
bright yellow, warty crest, and at the very base almost is a 
large tuft of erect, pale yellow, silky hairs. 

This species is a native of the warm malarial swamps of 
the interior of Madagascar, and he who would possess it must 
run the risk of being stricken down at any moment by fever or 
other diseases, of which there seem to be many, according to 
travelers’ accounts. Indeed, M. Humblot’s constitution sut- 
fered so much by his last journey into the interior that he 
came home to France with the expectation of dying, but hap- 
pily he has again recovered his health. A warm and moist 
atmosphere are the chief requisites for growing this Phajus 
successfully, the soil being a matter of littke moment, as the 
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plants thrive just as well in peat as when grown simply in 
moss and fixed on a teak raft. Plenty of water must be given, 
but the chief danger to be guarded against is letting the soil or 
moss become sour or sodden by stagnant water. The winter 
temperature should be kept up to about seventy to eighty de- 
erees Fahrenheit, and this, in conjunction with plenty of 
moisture as recommended, seems to be all that is of importance 
to induce the plants to produce their flowers freely. No doubt 
as this species gets more accustomed to the empiric art of the 
gardener, it may thrive at a somewhat lower temperature and 


under less exacting circumstances. 
St. Albans, Eng. = Fohn Weathers. 


Heuchera sanguineaI am pleased to be able to record the 
hardiness of this plant during the past winter, having left one 
out without the slightest protection as a test plant. It may be 
said that the last was not fairly a test winter; but with such 
plants as are evergreen and have their growing parts all above 
ground, as in Heuchera sanguinea, the fluctuations of tempera- 
ture are more injurious than a continued period of severe 
weather, for under the one the plants are often incited into 
premature growth, and thus more easily killed, while during 
protracted severe weather the usual accompaniment of a coat 
ofsnowis the best possible protection against both sunand frost. 


Aubrietia Leichtlini—This new Aubrietia is now flowering 
with us for the first time, and if proof were necessary of its 
value as a garden plant other than that contained in the spe- 
cific name the plant bears, it will be found in the decided 
bright rose color of the flowers. As is well known, all other 
Aubrietias have flowers of various shades of violet-blue, and 
their value as spring decorative plants for association with such 
plants as the varieties of the Moss Pink for spring effect can- 
not be Overestimated. Aubrietias supply the one tint lacking in 
the many varieties of Phlox subulata. They are easily raised 
from seed; but if it is desired to perpetuate any particular 
variety, this must be done by division and cuttings in fall, as 
seedling plants vary considerably, especially where more than 
one variety is cultivated; so, taking into consideration this fact, 
it is safe to advise that A. Leichtlini be propagated by division. 
We once had a white Aubrietia under cultivation, but soon dis- 
carded it, owing to the insignificance of its flowers, which were 
no better than those of the common Chickweed. 

Passaic, N.J. 0. 


Correspondence. 
Some Practices in Grafting. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The art of grafting, like nearly all other arts, has had 
much new light thrown upon it during the past generation, 
and some of its abuses have already been pointed out and 
corrected. There remains, however, something still to do in 
calling attention to some misuses of the art, which, next to 
that of the hybridizer, is the most fascinating of horticultural 
processes. It is well to discuss its scientific side, and show all 
that can be shown of the almost infinitely varied influences of 
stock on cion and cion on stock. 

It is desirable also to keep in full view the practical, every- 
day side of the matter. Some friends of gardening in England 
have fallen into the belief that because many ill-assorted unions 
of trees are sold and bring loss and disappointment, the whole 
practice had better be abandoned. Not many will agree with 
such a sweeping condemnation, but there is good reason to 
look carefully into the misapplication of the art. When a 
whole section of a country engaged in fruit-growing finds that 
a certain fruit grafted on a given stock cankers and fails, we 
cannot blame people if they try other stocks, and finally settle 
down to the practice of growing this fruit on its own roots, if it 
does better so. When a tree isso short-lived on another stock 
as to be valueless in two or three years, it is folly for nursery- 
men to continue its propagation in that way. A choice variety 
of anything grafted upon a stock which is absolutely sure to 
send up a multitude of suckers and overwhelm it, is a 
delusion and a loss, and this loss falls heaviest, finally, on the 
nursery trade. 

An instance of this is the budding or grafting of the new 
varieties of Lilacs upon a stock of common Lilac, as are all 
those sent out from European nurseries. An example of a 
good plant on a stock where it will live but a very few years 
is Prunus triloba, the so-called Flowering Almond on Plum 
or Peach stocks. A mere touch separates the plant from the 
stock. Another is found in the working of the Rose Aca- 
cia on Robinia Pseudacacia with precisely the same results. 
So long has this sort of propagation been practiced that I know 
of many nurserymen, both in this country and Europe, who 
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have never seen either the Flowering Almond or the Rose 
Acacia on its own roots, and some have even told.me that 
neither would grow in that way. I have had the pleasure of 
sending specimens on their own roots to the unbelievers; 
There are really many things that would be far better on their 
own roots than grafted upon any other stock whatever, and 
there exists no sound reason for grafting such things at all. 
Some of this sort are the following: Wier’s Cut-leaved Maple, 
most varieties of Elm and every sort of grafted shrub on 
stock which suckers, since they can all be layered so very 
easily. The Plum on Peach stock may serve a useful purpose 
on sandy soils, but the indiscriminate sending out of budded 
Plum-trees is working untold harm to the general nursery 
trade. 

The use of a tender stock for plants which must endure a 
greater degree of cold than the stock can standis illustrated by 
the use of Rhododendron Ponticum as stock for R. Catawbiense 
hybrids. It has caused considerable losses of this beautiful 
plant in Massachusetts, and the best growers now see the de- 
sirability of raising them all from layers on their roots. 

Another plant that is far better on its own roots is the 
Quince. As grown now, the new sorts of Quince are budded 
on the common sort, which, after a few years, send up 
suckers on every side, and these are very difficult to distin- 
guish. Why not grow these choice sorts from layers or 
cuttings? The double and also the white Wistarias are now 
almost universally grafted on the common purple sort, and 
they are often ruined by the more vigorous suckers of the 
stock. Why do we graft such a plant at all, when by getting 
them on their own roots by layering we can then multiply 
them ad infinitum, by root cuttings, as easily as we can raise 
Peas? 

Much labor is applied to the grafting of such trees as the 
Purple, Cut-leaved and Weeping Beeches, which are very 
difficult to graft out-of-doors, when they might be far more 
cheaply and better multiplied by layers. I was greatly inter- 
ested in a well known, huge Beech, in Kew gardens, last ~ 
season, which has rooted the tips of its immense, horizontal 
branches into the soil, and produced, at each of these 
reinforced points, a large and finely formed tree, so that a 
ring of these now surrounds the plant. The perfect success of 
these layers showed what couid be done by this method in 
multiplying these fine trees. 

The evident truth is that we often take the worse and more 
expensive way of propagating many useful plants simply 


through habit. 
Genteiage Mass. NIE: Temple. 


Longevity of the Elm. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—There are several of our eastern trees—the Sycamore 
and the Tulip-tree, for instance—which attain much greater 
size than the White Elm. But the finest specimens of original 
growth—noble individuals, whose commanding stature re- 
quired the lapse of many centuries—were ruthlessly swept off 
in the times of early settlement; and it happens now that in 
most of the older parts of the country the champion trees for 
size are Elms. 

Dr. Holmes, who, in his lively way, has ‘“‘interviewed” va- 
rious notable individual Elms of New England, gives it as the 
result of his observations, that the species is not long lived, 
and he doubts whether any last beyond two or three centuries. 
Is this limit well substantiated ? Data pertaining to the age of 
a tree are seldom obtainable. All its early years it isin no way 
conspicuous among its fellows, asisso frequently the case with 
the adolescence of centenarian claimants ; and in such cases 
questions of longevity are difficult to decide. 

There is an Elm in this town whose trunk, in the smalles 
place between roots and branches, girths nineteen feet three 
inches; this at five feet from the ground. At two feet six 
inches high the circumference is twenty-two feet. In 1817 
one half of the tree was killed by the burning of a house at 
close quarters; but the tree recovered, and the only trace re- 
maining is a deepscarupon one sideofthe trunk. A lady of the 
vicinity used to tell of having seen in her childhood a pair of 
oxen running away over the tree which passed under the yoke, 
springing up behind them! This occurred only ninety-five 
years ago. This large tree is evidently in its old age, though 
still possessing considerable vigor. 

The Sterling Elm is a notable tree in the pleasant village of 
Sharon, Connecticut, on the grounds of Mr. W. O. Wheeler. 
With a spread of 110 feet, the smallest girth of its trunk is 
seventeen feet. The trunk is very solid and cylindrical, and 
the tree is in full vigor. Sharon was first settled 150 years ago; 
and the position of this tree indicates that it was planted. This 
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was ‘probably considerably after the setthkement. I doubt 
whether this Elm exceeds a century in age ; but it has already 
reached dimensions surpassed by very few. 

The Deming Elm is another old tree in the same town. The 
smallest girth of its trunk, which is quite irregular, is sixteen 
feet three inches. Its total dimensions, however, are much 
inferior to the Sterling Elm’s, and the tree is evidently in 
decadence. It was planted “in his youth” by the late Stephen 
Deming, and he was born in 178o. 

Such instances as these indicate that Dr. Holmes’ limit is 
unnecessarily wide, and that the normal age of this rapid grow- 
ing tree is considerably within the popular estimate. 

To show the rate of growth, an Elm by my own house, which 
is known to be scarcely, if at all, above fifty years old, may be 
mentioned. Its situation is very favorable—a warm, rich soil, 
within a few feet of a large spring. How commonly we find 
that great Elms have seated themselves near some perennial 
fountain or water-course, at least within reach of their courier 
roots! This Elm of half a century, with a trunk twenty feet to 
the limbs, measures in circumference at three feet high, and en- 
tirely above the spread of the roots, eight feet six inches. 

Amenia, N. Y. Myron B. Benton. 


A Silva of New England. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


_ Sir.—The earliest Silva of New England is contained in the 

following lines, which may interest some of your readers. 
They were printed in 1670 in London in “ A True, and Faith- 
ful Account of the chiefest Plantations of the English in 
America, to wit of Virginia, New England, Bermudus, Barba- 
dos.” The name of the author does not appear, but the re- 
marks which he adds upon the value and use of some of the 
New England trees, and of their fruits, are copied, with a 
few verbal changes, from Wood’s well known ‘‘New Eng- 
land Prospect,” published in 1634. 


“Trees both on Hills and Plains in plenty be, 

The long-liv’ Oake, and mournful Cyprefs Tree, 
Sky-towring Pines, and Chefnuts coated rough, 
The lafting Cedar, with the Walnut tough; 
The Rofin-dropping Fir for Mafts in ufe, 
The Boatmen feek for Oars, light, neat grown Sprufe ; 
The brittle Afh, the ever trembling Afpes, 
The broad fpread Elme, whofe concave harbours Wafps ; 
The watry fpungy Alder good for nought, 
Small Elder by th’ Indian Fletchers fought, 
The knotty Maple, pallid Birch, Hawthorns, 
The Horn-bound Tree that to be cloven fcorns ; 
Which from the tender Vine oft takes his Spoufe, 
Who twines imbracing arms abut his Boughs ; 
Within this Indian Orchard Fruits be fome, 
The ruddy Cherry and the jetty Plumb, 
Snake murthering Hafel with fweet Saxafrage, 
Whofe fpouts in Beer allayes hot Feavers rage, 
The Diars Shumack, with more Trees there be, 
That are both good for ufe, and rare to fee.” 

Boston. fF, Skinner. 


Recent Publications. 


The Fern Flora of Canada. Descriptions of all the Native 
Ferns of the Dominion, with localities where they grow. By 
George Lawson, Ph.D., LL.D., F.I.C., F.R.S.C., McLeod Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Dalhousie University. Halifax, N. S.: 
A. & W. Mackinlay. 

This is a small quarto of about thirty pages (pp. 221-251), 
and is evidently an appendix to some other work, perhaps a 
school Flora of the Dominion. Professor Lawson has paid 
much attention to Canadian Ferns tor many years, and is well 
qualified to write about them. The book begins with about 
seven pages of a general account of the nature and structure 
of Ferns, given in simple style, such as would be easily under- 
stood by the children for whose use the treatise has been pre- 
pared. Then follow a synopsis of the genera, twenty-five in 
number, and a plate with illustrations of seventeen of them. 
An account of the species occupies the remaining twenty-one 
pages. The descriptions are clear and simple, and have the 
merit of originality, none of them, apparently, being borrowed 
from other authors. Professor Lawson seems to have ad- 
hered faithfully to the rule of priority in his choice of specific 
names, even going so far as to take up Oakes’ MS. name of 
Asplenium platyneuron instead of A. ebeneum. But it is not 
certain, after all, that Linnzus had this plant in mind when he 
wrote the name Acrostichum platyneuron. Willdenow plainly 
says that Linnzus’ synonymy was all wrong, and the only 
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specimen of this Fern in the Linnzean herbarium is marked 
Polypodium auriculatum, Asplenium marinum is still men- 
tioned as a Canadian plant, although no one has claimed to 
have found it since Captain Kendal, and although Macoun and 
Burgess say that the crediting of this plant to New Brunswick 
“is now known to have been a mistake.” 

Struthiopteris is kept separate from Onoclea, perhaps well 
enough. Aspidium is replaced by Polystichum and Lastrea. 
Athyrium is separated from Asplenium, and Dennstedtia is 
preferred to Dicksonia for D. punctilobula. 

But, of course, Fern-students cannot be expected to agree 
in nomenclature any more than other botanists, and each one 
will continue to call species by whatever names he thinks 
preferable. 


Exhibitions. 
The Flower Show at Philadelphia. 


apy Spring Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 

Society, which was held last week, was very largely at- 
tended and in every way successful, although in some features 
it fell below the standard of previous years. The display of 
Roses, for example, was not strong as compared with former 
exhibitions. This, however, was no fault of the growers; but 
the effects of an unfavorable season were plainly visible. 
Nevertheless such flowers of Ulrich Brunner as those for 
which Edwin Lonsdale gained the first prize were well worth 
mention. Indeed, this variety was superior to all others shown 
here this year in the qualities which make a first-class Rose. 
Among other varieties, C. F. Evans showed the best blooms 
of Magna Charta, Mrs. John Laing, La France, Papa Gontier, 
The Brideand Merveille de Lyon. Joseph Heacock took the 
first prize for Perle des ‘Jardins, Niphetos, W. F. Bennett and 
Sunset. Besides his prize for Ulrich Brunner, Edwin Lonsdale 
showed the finest blooms of Madame Hoste, Madame Cusin and 
Madame Gabriel Luizet. The display of Souvenir de Wootton 
was somewhat disappointing in view of the fact that $300 in 
prizes were offered to successful competitors. John N. May, 
of Summit, New Jersey, Joseph Heacock, of Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, and Coles & Whitely, of Lansdowne, received 
the first, second and third prizes for this variety. 

The display of Orchids in bloom was excellent, especially 
the collection of Pitcher & Manda, which included some 
eighty plants of Cypripedium and almost as many of other 
genera. A superb specimen of Cypripedium Boxallit atratum 
with thirty-two flowers was among thegems of this collection. 
Other noteworthy Cypripediums were C. Selligerum and its 
variety magus, Pitcher’s variety of C. Harristanum, C. Curtisii,; 
C. Lowit; C. Enanthum superbum and some beautiful exam- 
ples of thesnow-white little C. zzvewm. Among theCymbidiums 
was a good specimen or the dark-colored variety of C. Lowza- 
num. A fine specimen of the white Lycaste Skinnert, and 
some choice plants of the fragrant little Angrecum Sander- 
zanum attracted much attention. David Emery, gardener to 
Charles Dissel, and Charles F. Evans also received prizes for 
Orchids. 

The spring flowering bulbs were less abundant than usual, 
but more beautiful Hyacinths than those shown by Henry 
Surman are rarely seen. The immense Azaleas shown by 
Robert Wark, gardener to Mr. C. H. Clark; the great mass of 
Astilbe Faponica from Craig & Brother; the White Lilies con- 
tributed by C. D. Ball, W. K. Harris and J. W. Colflesh; the 
Cinerarias shown by Thomas Long; and Pitcher & Manda’s 
group of Anthuriums, were attractive features of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The display of decorative or foliage plants was unusually good. 
It would be hard to find a better collection of specimen Ferns 
than those furnished by Thomas Long, gardener to A. J. Drexel. 
Every one was perfect. A Gleichenta flabellata nearly six feet 
across, G. dichotoma of more than halt that diameter, PolyZo- 
dium aureum areolatum and Davallia pallida, were among the 
best. Wm. Joyce, gardener to Miss M. L. Baldwin; Robert 
Wark, gardener to C. H. Clark, and David Lutz, showed fine 
groups of Palms, Ferns, Draczenas and other plants grown for 
decorative purposes, and special premiums were awarded to 
H. A. Dreer and Charles Dissel for collections of foliage 
plants and Orchids arranged for decorative effect. 

One of the remarkable plants of the exhibition was a He/:- 
conia aureo-striata from the gardens of Mr. Drexel, which was 
shown for the first time in Philadelphia. Another was a plant 
of Lilium Harrisii, the stem of which separated into four 
branches about four inches from the ground. There were 
twenty-two buds on all the branches, but only half this number 
came to perfection. It was grown by Mr. C. D. Ball, of Holmes- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


72 
Notes. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, are about to publish an “Intro- 
duction to Systematic Botany,” by Professor Charles E. Bes- 
sey, of the University of Nebraska, well known by the botanies 
which bear his name in the American Science Series. 


The new edition of Darwin’s famous ‘ Naturalist’s Voyage 
Around the World,” which has just been issued by the Messrs. 
Appleton, is noteworthy as containing maps and 100 views of 
the places visited and described. These are chiefly from 
sketches taken on the spot by Mr. R. T. Pritchett, and greatly 
add to the interest of the book. 


Two noted Australian nut-bearing trees, which have been 
tested at the University of California, are the Grevillea an- 
nulata and the Macadamia ternata. The latter is an ex- 
tremely handsome Holly-leaved tree, but of slow growth until 
well established. It suffered from frost once, but is hardy at 
Niles. The former is quite tender at Berkeley, and not a suc- 
cess there. 


Messrs. A. B. Seymour and F.S. Earle, of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, announce the publication of a series of fascicles, 
under the name of ‘‘Economic Fungi,” to illustrate the dis- 
eases of useful and noxious plants. Each issue is to have a 
distinctive character, and the first, which is now ready, treats 
of fifty species. The fascicles will be supplied either in book 
form or in loose sheets at the price, respectively, of $3.50 
and $3. 


The leaf-blight of Quince and Pear (Extosporium maculatum, 
Ley.) has of late years been increasing in our orchards and 
nurseries, causing leaves to fall and the fruit to crack. Pro- 
fessor Dudley, of Cornell University, reports that the disease 
can be controlled in all its stages by the copper solutions, so 
that the nurseryman or fruit-grower who sprays the leaves of 
his trees once in two or three weeks during the growing 
season will probably suffer no loss from this cause. 


Consul Fay, writing to our State Department from Stettin, 
Says that the potato crop is one of the best paying in Prussia, 
and the products therefrom—dextrine, potato-flour, starch, 
etc.—shipped to the United States from the port of Stettin 
during the last three months amounted to $50,000. German 
manufacturers are at a loss to understand why we purchase 
these products abroad when we have such immense crops of 
corn, when it is realized that the percentage of dextrine in 
corn is fifty per cent. greater than in potatoes. 


When the gum drawn from Ficus elastica was first discov- 
ered to possess economic value no one could have foreseen 
the myriad ways in which it would eventually be put to use. 
The most recent, perhaps, and certainly one of the most 
curious, is reported in the Engineering and Mining Fournal, 
which says that experiments are being made in Germany with 
India rubber pavements. They were first laid on the carriage- 
road of a bridge at Linden, Hanover, and are now being tested 
in Berlin and Hamburg with ‘extremely satisfactory results. 
India rubber is said to combine the hardness of the stone 
pavement with the elasticity of asphalt, but does not become 
so slippery as asphalt.” 


At the Agricultural Exhibition which has just closed, in Paris, 
M. Millet, a horticulturist of Bourg-la-Reine, showed a really re- 
markable collection of Violets. The most interesting were 
Monsieur Aréne, with large, dark violet, velvety flowers ; 
Gloire de Bourg-la-Reine, with very ample, dark green foliage 
and extraordinarily large, pale blue flowers with rounded 
petals; Souvenir de Millet Pere, with pale foliage and blue 
flowers; Armadine Millet, with leaves broadly margined with 
yellowish white and with small, dark blue flowers; Madame 
Millet, a variety of Parma with large flowers of a tender rose 
color, very agreeably perfumed, and Swanley White, another 
variety of Parma with white flowers. 


It is well known that when our western districts were first 
settled the best woods were wasted or put to services for which 
inferior sorts would have answered, with no thought of their 
future possible value. This was notably the case with the 
wood of the Black Walnut, of which a recent writer in the 
Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘ Thousands of fine trees were 
cut down, burned or allowed to rot on the ground, or split up 
for old-fashioned rail-fences. Now buyers rummage every 
mile of territory in the state (Iowa) to find logs and put them 
on the cars to be carried thousands of miles across the ocean 
to be worked up intofurniture for the adornmert of European 
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palaces.” It is said that last year between 1,200 and 1,500 car 
loads of old walnut logs were thus exported. 


The Fuchsia, now one of the commonest of garden plants, 
was introduced into cultivation about a hundred years ago by 
Mr. James Lee, a nurseryman of Hammersmith, who saw a 
plant growing in the window of a sailor, who had brought it 
trom the West Indies. The genus had, however, been dis- 
covered much earlier, as it was described in 1705 by Plumier, 
who named it for Leonard Fuchs, a Bavarian botanist of the 
sixteenth century, According to a writer in the Revue de 
l Horticulture Belge, the species, or one of the species, known 
to Plumier was fuchsia triphylla, which was subsequently 
lost sight of until re-discovered in 1884 on the Island of St. 
Domingo and sent to Kew for identification. Its flowers are a 
glowing cinnamon-red, and about an inch and a half in length. 


The Eucharis mite (RAizoglyphus Robint) occurs much more 
frequently on Hippeastrums than is commonly supposed. Mr. 
Veitch, in his recent essay on these plants, does not, however, 
recommend the destruction of all bulbs affected with this pest; 
on the contrary, he states that he has never seen a bulb so 
badly infested as to be incurable. Excessive watering, in 
Mr. Veitch’s opinion, affords the conditions favorable to the 
increase of the mite and the destruction of the bulbs, which is 
only another way of saying, keep the bulbs from falling into 
weak health, and the mite will not hurt them, although it may 
be present. At Kew there are large bulbs of &. aulicum, 
which have been in the collection for years and have flowered 
annually notwithstanding undoubted evidences that the mite 
is upon them and has been there all along. 


One of the most individual and interesting of the many ad- 
mirable statues which adorn the streets and parks of Paris is 
Fremiet’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” in the Place des Pyramides. Nev- 
ertheless, after it had stood for a number of years, the sculptor 
was so dissatisfied with it that he prepared a new statue on the 
same general lines in the hope that he would be allowed to 
substitute it for the earlier one at his own expense. His re- 
quest was refused, however, by the municipality, and if it is 
true, as recently stated, that the Fairmount Park Association 
has secured the new statue, they are to be congratulated upon 
the possession of a work of surpassing excellence and beauty. 
As shown in drawings that were published last summer in 
Paris, it preserves the poetic and delicate individuality of the 
original, while the changes made in the horse, the harness, the 
pose of the heroine’s arm and the form of the standard she 
carries all seem distinct improvements. 


Catalogues Received. 


G. J. KrtLoce & Sons, Janesville, Wis.; Large and Small Fruits, 
etc.—F. W. KELsEy, 208 Broadway, New York; Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. —HARLAN P. Kersey, Highlands, N. C., 
and after June tst, Linville, Mitchell County, N. C.; Plants and Flow- 
ers of the Southern Alleghany Mountains.__JoHN Lainc & Sons, For- 
est Hill, London, S. E., Eng.; Seeds, Plants, etc. —F. E. MCALLISTER, 
22 Dey St., New York; Bulbs and Seeds.—McGrecGor Bros., Spring- 
field, O.; Flowers.—THE Mapes FoRMULA AND PERUVIAN Co., 158 
Front St., New York; Manures.—W. H. MAuLs, 1711 Filbert St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Seeds.—_THomMas MEEHAN & SON, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Fruits.—H. MEvErRS 
(late Woolson & Co.), Passaic, N. J.; Hardy Perennial Plants, Bulbs, 
Ferns and Climbers.—THE WM. H. Moon Co., Glenwood Nurseries, 
Morrisville, Bucks County, Pa.; Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, etc.—A. C, NELLIS & Co., 62 Cortlandt St., New York; Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants.—Park Nursery Co., Pasadena, Cal.; Roses, Chrysan- 
themums, Carnations, Fuchsias.—WM. Parry, Parry, N. J.; Orna- 
mental Trees, Fruits, etc. —PArson’s & Sons Co.,Litp.. Flushing, N.Y.; 
Hardy Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines.—WM. PauL 
& Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts, Eng.; Roses.—Carut Purpy, Ukiah, 
Cal.; California Bulbs.—W. W. Rawson & Co., 34 So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass.; Vegetable and Flower Seeds.—GEORGE RICHARDSON, 
Lordstown, O.; Oriental Nelumbiums.—-JoHN SAUL, 621 Seventh St., 
Washington, D.C.; New and Rare Plants, Roses, etc._-SCHLEGEL & 
ForrLer, 26 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.; Seeds, Plants, ete.— 
SIEBRECHT & WADLEY, Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Palms, Orchids, Ferns, etc.—B. F. SmirH, Lawrence, Kan.; Strawber- 
ries.—-E, D. SturTEvanT, Bordentown, N. J., and Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Rare Water Lilies and other Aquatic Plants._TemMPLe & Brarp, 
Shady Hill Nurseries, Cambridge, Mass.; Choice Hardy Perennials,— 
J. M. THorsurn & Co., 15 John St., New York; French Hybrid 
Gladiolus, Lilies and other Spring Bulbs.—JoHn THORPE, Pearl River, 
N. Y.; Chrysanthemums.—J, C. VAUGHAN, 88 State Si., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Seeds.—_JAMES Vick, Rochester, N. Y.; Seeds.—ViLMORIN-ANDRIEUX 
& Cik., 4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France; Seeds, Bulbs, etc.—A: 
L. Woop, Rochester, N. Y.; Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, etc.—— 
D. G. Yates & Co., 5774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ever- 
greens, Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, etc. 
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George Thurber. 


a ‘HE death of Dr. George Thurber ends the career of the 
most accomplished horticultural writer America has 
produced. Dr. Thurber was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1821, and early became interested in botany in 
connection with pharmaceutical studies which he took up 
in preparation for his business as an apothecary, which he 
conducted in his native city. His love of plants, however, 
was strong, and brought him into relations with Dr. John 
Torrey, of this city, then the leader among American bot- 
anists and a man whose influence was widely felt. It 
changed entirely Thurber’s career, and secured for him, in 
1850, the position of naturalist, to which were added the 
duties of quartermaster and commissary, of the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Survey. He was attached 
to the headquarters party under command of Mr. John 
Russell Bartlett, the principal commissioner for the United 
States, and was actively engaged during four years in ex- 
ploring the natural products of the country between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. These journeys 
extended to nearly five thousand miles, and carried the 
party into regions which were, at that time, entirely un- 
known, scientifically. Thurber ‘‘ was indefatigable,” to 
use Mr. Bartlett's words, ‘‘in his exertions to make thor- 
ough examinations and complete collections of everything 
belonging to his department.” 
plants within the limits of the United States and in north- 
ern Mexico, where the party made several long and ex- 
ceedingly arduous journeys. The most interesting of his 
new plants were published by Asa Gray (‘‘ Plantee Nove 
Thurberianz”) in 1854, the name of the discoverer being 
there commemorated in a new Hibiscus-like plant, Zhur- 
beria thespesioides, which he had found in Sonora in 1851. 
Dr. Thurber, the duties of the Commission being com- 
pleted, returned to this city and accepted a position 
in the Assay office, from which he resigned on account 
of political differences with the authorities, and devoted 
himself to chemical and botanical studies, lecturing on 
these subjects at the Cooper Union and before the New 
York College of Pharmacy. In 1859 he was chosen to the 
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Professorship of Botany and Horticulture in the Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan, a position which he held until 
1863, when he became editor of the American Agriculturist, 
of this city. This place he filled with singular success for 
twenty-two years, when he was compelled, by failing 
health, to relinquish the active control of the paper, al- 
though he continued to contribute to its columns and give 
it the benefit of his counsel until within a few months of 
his death. Dr. Thurber’s influence as editor of a widely 
read popular journal was great. His writing was charac- 
terized always by sound common sense based on exact 
knowledge of many subjects, and they did more in his 
time to elevate the standing of the agricultural and horti- 
cultural press of the country than the writings of any other 
man. He possessed a charming style and a rare facility 
for explaining the most complex subjects in clear and sim- 
ple language. This gift made the “ Doctor’s Talks,” which 
he contributed during many years to the American Agricul- 
turist, and which were intended to instruct young people 
upon scientific subjects, models of their kind. Of horticul- 
tural matters he wrote out of a full knowledge, as his gar- 
den at Passaic, New Jersey, an experimental garden in the 
true sense of the word, was one of the most interesting in 
this country. In this garden he found the pleasures of his 
later years, and these pleasures he shared with the public 
through his ‘‘Notes from the Pines.” 

Dr. Thurber’s editorial work was not confined to the 
columns of the American Agriculturist. The publishers of 
that journal were large publishers, also, of books relating 
to country life, and most of these passed under Dr. Thur- 
ber’s critical eye, or, in some cases, were entirely rewritten 
by his hand. He published, in 1859, ‘‘ American Weeds 
and Useful Plants,” an enlarged and greatly improved edi- 
tion of Darlington’s ‘‘ Agricultural Botany,” which is still 
the standard work on the subject, and he contributed the 
articles upon botanical subjects to ‘‘Appleton’s Cyclo- 
peedia.” Dr. Thurber’s predilections in botany were for 
what may be called agricultural botany. This led him to 
make a systematic study of Grasses, and his knowledge of 
these plants was unequaled for many years in the United 
States. It was his intention to prepare a monograph of 
American Grasses, but editorial duties and failing health, 
undermined by the hardships of the Mexican boundary, 
compelled him to abandon this undertaking, for which he 
was otherwise admirably equipped ; and of late years he 
has been able to do little beyond occasional contributions 
to the press.. His very last work, written almost on his 
death-bed, was published in this journal a few weeks ago. 

Dr. Thurber was a man of great knowledge and of the 
broadest sympathies ; kind, faithful and true, generous to 
a fault, simple in the ways of the world, and always more 
interested in the welfare of others than in advancing his 
own interests. His death removes an interesting and 
picturesque figure, and a man who will never be forgotten 
by his friends. 


Tue bill for the protection of forest-lands on the public’ 
domain, which was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Dunnell, of Minnesota, embodies sub- 
stantially the provisions which have been advocated in 
these columns—namely, the withdrawal of all government 
forest-land from sale and entry, and the temporary protec- 
tion of such forests by the army until a competent Com- 
mission, appointed by the President, shall report a plan for 
their permanent administration. This bill goes before a 
sub-committee of the Public Lands Committee of the 
House, consisting of Hon. Lewis F. Watson, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. Erastus D. Turner, of Kansas; Hon. Joseph 
M. Carey, of Wyoming, and Hon. John Quinn, of New 
York. The Law Committee of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association has issued a timely circular calling upon its 
members to write to any of the representatives on this 
Congressional sub-committee with whom they may be 
acquainted, and present such facts and arguments as may 
be at theircommand in favor of the passage of the Dunnell 
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bill, This is good counsel, and we trust that every one 
who reads this paragraph will promptly act upon it. Some 
of the bills which will come before this sub-committee are 
framed for the purpose of facilitating the destruction of the 
national forests, and they will not lack interested advo- 
cates ; itis the part of public spirit to make use of every 
legitimate influence to oppose these pernicious measures 
and to hasten action by Congress for preserving and 
maintaining the remnants of the forest on the national 
domain. 


The Parterre, Fontainebleau. 


Ne royal residence in France is more famous than Fon- 
tainebleau, partly because of the palace and the historical 
associations that cluster round it, and partly because of the 
beautiful neighboring forest, which, for ages, was the favorite 
hunting-ground of the court. There is no record of the foun- 
dation of the palace, but it was already ancient when Saint 
Louis, in the thirteenth century, added a tower, which was the 
only portion suffered to remain amid the reconstructions of 
Francois I. Peculiarinterest attaches to these reconstructions, 
for, in order that they might be fittingly completed, the King 
summoneda number of celebrated artists from Italy and thus po- 
tently influenced the development of the art of the Renaissance 
in France. Henry IV. also added to the palace, and he doubled 
the size of the grounds, which, in the reign of Louis XIV., were 
radically remodeled by Le Notre. Between his day and ours 
there have been many alterations both within and without the 
palace, but the general aspect of the place still largely repre- 
sents the ideals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The gardens are divided into three portions—the Parterre, 
or garden proper; the English Garden, laid out in the ‘natural 
style” and bordered by a lake; and the private Jardin du Roi or 
Orangery. Our picture shows the Parterre, which is interest- 
ing as an example of modern taste in planting applied to an 
ancient design. Here we have not the so-called ‘‘French 
parterre,” which, as recently described in these columns, con- 
sists of long beds thickly planted with masses of hardy flowers 
that are arranged with a care for form and color contrasts, but 
then allowed to grow in natural luxuriance. We have, instead, 
a succession of formal beds, such as are very familiar in 
America, but disposed in a more appropriate way than is 
often the case with us. From the regularity of all the lines of 
the design these beds do not seem too stiff and mechanical; 
and in a general view they do not make inharmonious spots, 
but blend into long strips of color which effectively relieve 
without disturbing the reposefulness of the wide lawns. In 
the picture we seem to read traces of the fact that larger beds, 
now turfed over, formerly occupied the centre of these lawns; 
and we feel sure it was well to do away with them. 

Of course in our climate such a wide space so simply treated 
and quite devoid of shade would not bea very agreeable place 
of promenade in summer, while the grass would often beso 
burnt as to injure beauty ina distant view. But in the grayer, 
damper, cooler climate of northern Europe these objections 
do not hold, and the broad open Parterre is a welcome con- 
trast to the informal English garden and to the adjacent park, 
the trees of which show in the background of our illustration. 
The main point we wish to emphasize is, however, that the 
formal flower beds which are so hideous and disturbing when 
introduced into a ‘‘natural” arrangement, may be entirely 
pleasing inaformal one. The fact is as true if, instead of a 
garden so extensive as this at Fontainebleau, we have one so 
small that even in our climate its openness would be no fault 
and its grass could easily be kept well watered. Lovers of 
such brilliant beds could use them to produce beauty instead 
of discord if they were willing to exchange the curving paths 
and carelessly grouped shrubs of their little grounds or front 
yards for straight paths and symmetrically arranged plantations. 


Methods of Botanical Study. 


Ey persons will take exception to the argument made in 

your columns in advocacy of botany as a study for the 
young. But there are different methods of study, and since 
the “laboratory method” has been criticised it may be well to 
outline the plan adopted by many successful teachers of the 
science. 

The “laboratory men” place abundant materials within the 
reach of students, and with a few hints and suitable appa- 
ratus require them to proceed to make discoveries for them- 
selves. They first observe, handle, dissect, compare and study 
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the specimens, and after this they begin to make some use of 
books. The “lJaboratory”’ method includes the study of gross 
anatomy of plants with the unaided eye or with a simple 
microscope, as well as plant physiology, where assistance is 
received from compound microscopes and other apparatus. 

In the old-fashioned way the student was taught, or learned 
from books mainly, a large number of facts, names, systems 
of classification, etc. This plan is still extensively adopted, as 
we may infer from the following, taken from the opening para- 
graph of Wood's ‘‘Botanist and Florist,” recently revised : 
“The proper season for the commencement of the study of 
botany in schools is late in winter, at the opening of the first 
session after New Year's. The class will thus be prepared 
beforehand, by a degree of acquaintance with first principles, 
for the analysis of the earliest spring-flowers.” The plan 
above followed is dull work. 

The old method places the pupils in front of a lecturer, who 
pours information into them, or questions them concerning 
lessons learned from a book. In the old method the students 
witness the play; in the new they begin at once to be the actors. 
To become a good botanist one must depend mainly on his 
own exertions, and become a self-made man. This depends 
little on the information imparted by the teacher, but largely 
on what the teacher induces his pupils to do for themselves. 
In the old way the pupil gains knowledge mainly; in the new, 
besides knowledge, he acquires method, confidence, power 
and enthusiasm. 

The science of botany within thirty years has broadened to 
an astonishing extent. Now we have all that was ever of 
value to engage our attention in botany, and five times as 
much more. We still cling to systematic botany as essential, 
but cannot get along without the plant structure and physi- 
ology and the lower forms of plants which the microscope has 
revealed. This large expansion of the field has led to changes 
in methods, and we believe to improved methods of study. 

The following, from President Eliot’s last annual report to 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard University, is in point: 

“ During recent years every college teacher has been forced 
to answer anew the personal questions, what can I best teach, 
and how shall I teach it? Every man has really been obliged 
to take up new subjects and to treat them in new methods. 
There is not a single member of the faculty who is to-day 
teaching what he taught fifteen years ago as he then taught it.” 
. .. Each teacher has had to recast his own work, each de- 
partment repeatedly to modify and extend its series of courses.” 

The laboratory method claims to include a study of plants in 
the field, forest, prairie and ravine; their morphology, the 
great variety of ways in which pollen is carried from anther to 
stigma, the contrivances for keeping unwelcome guests from 
flowers, where they can be of no use to the plants, the plans 
by which some plants entice, entrap and feed on insects, the 
motions of plants, the climbing of roots, leaves, tendrils, the 
ways in which nature sows, distributes and plants seeds, and 
many other things not here mentioned. 

Dr. Goodale, in ‘‘Guides to Science Teaching,” says: ‘The 
pupil must earn his facts; they are to be placed within his 
reach, but not in his hands. The technical terms are not 
thrust upon the student; they are introduced only as they are 
needed.” 

I cannot refrain from quoting the following from Dr. Far- 
low. Itis found in Popular Science Monthly tor March, 1886: 

“The position of the instructor is not an easy one. He is 
under constant retraint, as he must not tell the student, but 
must, if possible, make the student tell him, the struc- 
ture of what lies before him. He is in the position 
of a boxing master who might easily floor his pupil by 
a single blow, but who must, by the exertion of great pru- 
dence and skill, contrive to let the pupil hit him. By a 
judicious series of questions, suggestions of possibilities or 
alternatives, the student may be kept in the right track and yet 
do all the work of advancing toward the truth himself. 

“The most serious obstacle, it seems to me, is not so much 
that boys are not taught biology at school, as that they are not 
taught to observe, but are, on the other hand, taught to mem- 
orize text books, and to regard education as the acquiring of 
facts in the most rapid and easiest way. 

“Patting one on the back and saying, ‘Don’t you see this?’ 
and ‘Don’t you see that?’ does not tend to produce a very 
robust mental development.” 

In the new botany, for which we are speaking a good word, 
we set pupils to studying plants before books. Before the first 
lesson each pupil is furnished or told where to procure some 
specimen for study. If itis winter, and flowers or growing 
plants cannot be had, give each a branch of a tree or shrub, 
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made during the usual time for preparing lessons, and not 
while the class is before the teacher. For the first recitation 
each is to tell what he has discovered. The specimens are 
not insight during the recitation. In learning the lesson, 
books are not used; for if they are used, no books will contain 
a quarter of what the pupil may see for himself. If there is 
time, each member of the class is allowed a chance to men- 
tion anything not named by any of the rest. The pupils are 
not told what they can see for themselves. An effort is made 
to keep them working after something which they have not 
yet discovered. If two members disagree on any point, on 
the next day, after further study, they are requested to bring 
in all the proofs they can to sustain their different conclusions. 
Give other specimens for the next lesson, keep reviewing, and 
generalize as details and facts accumulate. 

I like to give two species fora careful comparison. For 
example, naked or growing branches of Elms, Maples, Ashes, 
Oaks, Box-elders, Beeches, Poplars, Willows, Walnuts, Butter- 
nuts, Hawthorns, Cherries, Evergreens, and, in fact, any of 
our native or exotic trees and shrubs. Discoveries, very un- 
expected, are almost sure to reward a patient study of these 
objects. The teacher must not think this time wasted. No 
real progress can be made till the pupils begin to learn to see, 
and to learn to see they must keep trying to form the habit 
from the first, and to form the habit they should make the 
study of specimens the main thing, as they cannot acquire the 
habit by the study of books. 

These hints could be much extended. After a few weeks, 
reviews may be made in connection with chapters in some 
book. I make ita rule to give pupils specimens for study and 
comparison regarding every chapter in Gray’s Structural 
Botany, before the book lesson is studied. I place no stress 
on making these investigations in the order in which the chap- 
ters of a text book are arranged. 

Free use is made of our botanic-garden, the crops in the 
vegetable-garden, fields and experiment station, and the thick- 
ets along the river. Special topics are often assigned, in 
which each student has to go many times to observe and 
record observations on his growing plant. I often go with 
them for this purpose. Illustrations by drawing are a promi- 
nent feature of the course from the very beginning. 


Agricultural College, Mich. W. F. Beal. 


Exotic Palms in Florida. 


Qc: last great freeze came on Monday, March 17th, just 
forty-six years ahead of the time fixed by our weather 
prophets, and it affords a valuable, though most unwelcome, 
opportunity of testing the hardiness of our choice exotics. 

My thermometer here, in latitude twenty-eight degrees forty 
minutes, registered a minimum of twenty-one degrees; my 
neighbor's, twenty-three degrees, in a more sheltered place, 
and other observers in the vicinity report all the way from 


nineteen to twenty-five degrees, the last temperature being 
where a cloud of smoke from burning woods had settled 


during the night. Young Orange-trees are mostly killed to 
the ground—many thousands of them, both in grove and 
nursery—and old trees lose all, or nearly all, their leaves. I 
know of a single instance where a tree ten inches in diameter 
is killed to the ground; but, as a rule, the trunks and branches 
of old trees are uninjured. 

Oleanders lose all their leaves, and, perhaps, the smaller 
branches. A good many young Peach-trees and Rose-bushes 
are killed to the ground, but the majority escape with mod- 
erate injury. Half hardy shrubs, like Cattley Guavas, are often 
cut back half way; common Guavas, Eugenia uniflora (Cay- 
enne Cherry or Pitanga), £. Fambos (the Rose Apple) and £. 
Ugui (the Chilian Guava) are killed quite to the ground. Soap- 
trees (Sapindus Saponaria) lose their leaves only; but exotic 
Tecomas (7. stans, T. Capense, etc.), as well as Rose Gera- 
niums, Hibiscuses and other common ornamental plants, will 
have to start anew from the level of the ground. The Tea 
Olive is untouched, and the common Jessamines (¥. revo- 
lutum, F. humile, etc.) are a little cut back. Avaucaria excelsa 


_preserves its main stem, A. Cunningham had to be cut off a 


foot from the ground, and A. Cook: was killed to the ground; 
both the latter had the protection of small lath-screens. 

These instances show the exceptional severity of the 
weather, and it is gratifying to note what a large number of 
fine Palms escape serious injury amid the general destruction. 
Of course our native Palms are unhurt. Cabbage and Dwarf 
and Saw Palmettos, and an apparently undescribed species of 
Sabal, which replaces the Dwarf Palmetto (S. 4dansoni) in 
dry scrub land of the Lake Region, are frost proof, as is also 
our Needle Palmetto (2. hystrix). 
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The exotic Palms tabulated below as ‘‘ Hardy” show no in- 
jury, or only atrace of frost bite. The ‘ Half-hardy” lose from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of their foliage. Those of the 
third class were quite defoliated, and in some cases may, 
perhaps, be dead, though very few seem to have lost the 
central bud. In some cases the same name will appear 
under two headings; this shows that plants in different situa- 
tions behaved differently. None of the species tabulated had 
any protection. 

HARDY PALMS.—Cocos Alphonsi? C. australis, C. australis 
argentea, C. Blumenavia, C. Bonneté (two varieties), C. cawipes- 
tris, C. coronata, C. Gertnert, C. mamillaris, C. Normanbyana, 
C. petrea, C. Romanzoffiana, C. speciosa, C. Vatai, C. sp. 
(very glaucous, from Entre Rios); Phenix Canariensis, P. dac- 
tylifera, P. Leonensts, P. Natalensis, No.1; P. Sahariensis picta 
nigra, P. Siamensis (two varieties), P. tenuis, Sabal dealbata, S. 
Jlabellifornis ? S. Ghiesbreghtii, S. humilis, S. Mauritieaformtis, 
S. Mexicana, S. Mocini, S. speciosa, S. umbraculifera ; Chame- 
vops Indica, var. nigra, C. humilis (in variety), C. excelsa, Ery- 
thea armata (glauca), E. edulis; Fubea spectabilis ; Wash- 
ingtonia robusta. 

HALF-HARDY PALMS.—Cocos botryophora, C. Datel, C. Gua- 
cuyule, C. Mikaniana ; Phenix acaulis dactylifera, P. farint- 
Sera, P. Leonensis, P. paludosa, P. rupicola ; Sabal glaucescens, 
S. longifolia, S. princeps ; Brahea dulcis ; Livistona (Corypha) 
australis ; Washingtonia filifera. 

PALMS WHICH CAN ENDURE BUT LITTLE FROST.—Cocos 
capitata flexuosa (this may be Syagrus cocoides), C. Mikaniana, 
Phenix cycadifolia, P. dactylifera (from Lower California); 
P. dumosa, P. Farintfera, P. glaucescens, P. humilis, P. Natal- 
ensts, No. 2; P. paludosa, P. pumila, P. reclinata, P. rupicola, 
PP. Sahariensis picta nigra, P. sylvestris? P. tomentosa, P. 
Zanzibarensis,; Acrocomia Totai (unhurt at twenty-six degrees); 
Phopalostylis (Areca) sapida,; Livistona Sinensis (Latania Bor- 
bonica); Rhapis flabelliformis. 

None of the Palms here mentioned are injured by cold 
weather short of freezing, while a temperature of forty degrees, 
long continued, will kill many strictly tropical Palms. 

The behavior of some Palms planted in the forest, having 
abundant shade and moisture, is interesting. An Orange-tree 
in such a situation lost every leaf like those fully exposed. So 


.did Areca sapfida, which endures light frosts, while Raphia 


vinifera was only partly cut back and #/ezs Guineensis was 
untouched; Avenga saccharifera retains halfits leaves; Lata- 
nia Loddigestti and L. Commersont (rubra vera), Glaziova in- 
stgnis and Phenix sylvestris? P. cycadifolia and P. paludosa 
are all unhurt. A Dypsis from Moritius loses but one tender 
leaf. Caryota sobolifera endured previous frosts and is now 
cut back, but a thrifty sucker from its base seems ready to re- 
place it if necessary. Seaforthia elegans and four species of 
Chameedorea and a small Diplothemium candescens lose every 
leaf, but are apparently alive; one Geonoma elegans is un- 
touched, while others around it lose all their leaves, a small 
Fyophorbe Verschaffelti, usually tender, by some chance es- 
capes altogether, while several plants of Oreodoxa regia, hith- 
erto unhurt, lose every leaf. 

A number of Orchids and small Tree Ferns were ‘‘natur- 
alized” in the forest and endured the freeze fairly well without 
any protection except that of the forest itself. 

Of those growing on trees, Lelia anceps, L. autumualis 
and ZL. majalis, Dendrobium nobile and Epidendrum cinnaba- 
rinum are all unhurt, Lelia purpurata and L. harpophylla 
are somewhat nipped, and Acropera Loddigesti, Chysis aurea, 
Lycaste sp. and Celia Bauerana seem to be killed. 

Of those treated as terrestrial and planted in leaf mould on 
the bank of a small stream, Cypripedium insigne, C. barbatum 
and Dendrobium nobile are unhurt. Phajus maculatus, 
P. grandiflorus and Celogyne cristata lose a portion of their 
leaves. Sobralia macrantha loses most but not all of its stalks 
and Peristeria elata (the ‘‘ Flor del Espirito Santo”’) loses all its 
leaves. In the preliminary frost of March 3d, when the mer- 
cury reached twenty-six degrees, the Peristeria was untouched, 
though fronds of native Ferns were frozen and killed where 
they actually touched the leaves of this Orchid. As the ther- 
mometer showed twenty-one degrees during this last cold 
weather, the prospect of permanently naturalizing some 
choice Orchids in our woods is very encouraging. 

Most of my Tree Ferns in similar situations were more or 
less hurt. Many of them had been recently planted out and 
the fronds grown under glass might be expected to be more 
tender than those produced out-of-doors. This proved to be the 
case, as the youngest fronds were the ones untouched with 
Alsophila horrida and A. australis, Cibotium glaucum and C. 
regale and Dicksonia antarctica. 


Oviedo, Orange County, Fla. Theodore L. Mead. 
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New or Little Known Plants. 
Lycoris squamigera.* 

HE plant which has been known to cultivators for 
several years, under the name of Amaryllis Halli, of 
which a figure is now given on page 177, was brought 
originally from China by Dr. George R. Hall, of Bristol, Rhode 
Island, and has been distributed by the Messrs. Hovey, the 
Boston seedsmen. It appears to be the same as a rather 
rare Japanese species of Lycoris which was collected by 
the distinguished botanist, Maximowicz, of St. Petersburg, 
on the beach near Oyo, in the island of Kiusiu, and was first 
described by him. It was previously known to Siebold, 
however, as is shown by his herbarium, and a good figure 
of it is found under the name of Wa/su-dzuisen in the illus- 
trated Japanese work, “ So-Mokou-Zoussetz ” (vol. v., 4 59), 
by the native botanist Yokoussai. Dr. Hall had it in culti- 
vation in his garden at Shanghai before 1860, and he states 
that itis often planted by the Chinese in their cemeteries. It 
may therefore be the same plant that is referred to by Mr. 
Baker as found in grave-yards at Ningpo and which he thinks 
will probably prove distinct. The present plant, however, 
accords very well with the descriptions of LZ. sguamugera. . 

In appearance it strongly resembles the true Amaryllis 

(A. Belladonna). The bulb is large and globose, sending 
up in spring half a dozen bright green leaves, a foot anda 
half long by an inch broad. These leaves die down in 
late summer and are succeeded by the flower-scapes, which 
are nearly three feet high, stout and solid, bearing an 
umbel of four to seven fragrant flowers within two large 
bracts. The flowers, on pedicels nearly an inch long, are 
three or four inches long above the ovary, somewhat de- 
curved, of a uniform light rose color shaded with a pecul- 
iar gray. The curving segments are much narrowed 
downward and unite to form a rather narrow tube nearly 
an inch long, in the throat of which, above the insertion 
of the stamens, is a row of short truncate scales. These 
scales are peculiar to this species and give to it its name. 
The very slender filaments and style are declined to one 
side and about as long as the petals. 
’ The plant is of easy cultivation and proves to be per- 
fectly hardy in our New England climate, in this respect 
differing from all others of its near allies so far as known, 
though there would seem to be no reason why the other 
three or four species of the genus, which are also natives 
of Japan and China, should not be equally hardy. 

The genus Lycoris is closely related to Amaryllis, Hip- 
peastrum and Crinum, all of which have flowers very much 
alike in general appearance. Hippeastrum, several species 
of which are cultivated under the name of Amaryllis, differs 
from Lycoris in its hollow stems and in its flattened instead 
of swollen black seeds. Its species all belong to the warmer 
parts of the American continent. The true Amaryllis be- 
longs to South Africa, and, like Crinum, has large, round, 
green and fleshy seeds, and the fruit never opens by valves 
as in Lycoris and Hippeastrum. S. W. 


Cultural Department. 


The Comparative Liability of Trees to Disease. 


@s= of the common questions asked by those intending to 
plant trees or shrubs, either for ornament or utility, is— 
Which kinds are least liable to disease? The same question 
is often considered by owners of large estates, railroad corpo- 
rations, park commissioners or village improvement societies 
having for their object the obtaining of shade or the pleasing 
effect of foliage and flowers with the least possible expendi- 
ture of after-care and trouble. As generally understood the 
term ‘‘ disease” includes the ravages caused by insects as well 
as those attributed to fungi, and to any other destructive 
effects of known or unknown origin, except such as are recog- 
nized to be the work of rodents or other vertebrate animals. 
Any attempt to answer such questions must always be un- 
satisfactory because subject to many qualifications; and an 
answer applicable to one region may prove very mislead- 
ing when applied elsewhere. In catalogues and works on 


* LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA, Maximowicz in Engler’s Bot. Yahrbiicher, vi. 79 (1885); 
Baker, Amaryllidaceze, 4o. 
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horticulture it is not unusual to find particular plants recom- 
mended as being free from certain diseases. Such observa- 
tions may be approximately true, or they may merely repre- 
sent the local experience of the observer biased by peculiar 
geographical, climatic or other conditions. An instance of this 
kind is afforded by the large English Gooseberry (varieties of 
Ribes Uva-crispa), When grown in this country the general 
experience is that the fruitis very liable to be destroyed by 
mildew, while occasionally gardens are found in which no in- 
jury of this nature is detected. Experiences of this kind are 
common with many plants, and when we say that particular 
species or varieties are not subject to disfigurement or destruc- 
tion by disease, it must be remembered that all plants are 
liable to epidemics of which we may not now have any idea. 
Such an epidemic may be brought about either by introduc- 
tion from abroad or by circumstances which suddenly become 
favorable to its rapid increase. The destruction or introduc- 
tion of particular kinds of birds is known to have much to do . 
with the increase or decrease of certain destructive insects ; 
and climatic conditions and the vigor of the host-plants are im- 
portant factors regulating the abundance or scarcity of injur- 
ious fungi. It often happens that the disease of a tree may be 
directly traced to some previous mechanical injury or lack of 
nourishment which first gave the parasites a foothold. 

Many insects devour the foliage of a great variety of trees 
and other plants. The well known Fall Web-worm (Ayphantria 
cunead) and the polyphagous locusts are examples. Pests which 
feed so indiscriminately are more likely to be permanently 
troublesome than those which are known as monophagous, 
and which confine their attack to one species of plant, or at 
most to a particular genus. However, all such destroyers are 
occasionally subject to violent natural checks, and with 
fungi, aseason of much injury may be followed by one or 
more of comparative freedom from attack. The following 
brief review of some of the hardy trees merely refers to the 
north-eastern portion of the United States and Canada. 

It will be seen that very few are to be classed as in any de- 
gree safe from noxious diseases. It happens that the Mag- 
nolias, the first group of trees as classified in our botanies, is 
also the most remarkably free from injuries by any disfiguring 
diseases and particularly from attacks by insects. Thisseems 
to be true both of our native species which grow from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida and also of those exotic kinds in our 
gardens. Several species of insects are known to feed solely 
or occasionally on these trees and numerous fungi are re- 
corded; but it is very rarely that the foliage of a Magnolia is 
noticeably affected. Thus it would seem that the Magnolias 
wherever hardy are among the best trees to select for orna- 
mental planting where little after care is to be given. Compared 
with the Magnolias, the Tulip-tree has more insect-enemies, 
Chief among these isa scale insect reported as sometimes very 
injurious in the Western States, an aphis which occasionally 
hurts the appearance of the foliage, and a minute two-winged 
fly, recently noticed in these pages (vol. 2, p. 604) as disfigur- 
ing the leaves by causing brown spotsin them. Yet the Tulip- 
tree is usually counted among those least liable to disease. 

The liability of the Lindens to serious attacks by insects is 
too well known.in some parts of New England to need refer- 
ring to here. The Horse-Chestnut and the Buckeyes, and more 
particularly the Maples, have a long list of active enemies, but 
are usually much less liable to serious disfigurement than the 
Lindens and therefore they are better fitted to be planted as 
street shade trees and in parks. Fungi sometimes hurt the 
leaves, especially those of the Horse-Chestnut. : 

Two Asiatic trees, the Ailanthus and Phellodendron, have 
so far generally shown very slight liability to serious diseases 
in this country. Of the hardy trees belonging to the Pea 
Family, the Locust (Robinia Pseudacacia) seems the worst at- 
tacked. It is well known that the trunks and branches become 
sadly diseased by borers. On the other hand, the Honey-Locusts 
(Gleditschia) are, as a rule, remarkably free from unsightly dis- 
figurement of foliage or disease of stems. The Kentucky 
Coffee-tree and the beautiful Yellow-wood (Cladrastis lutea) 
are even less subject to injury than the Honey Locust, and the 
Yellow-wood especially harbors very few insects. The Japan- 
ese Sophora does not appear to be quite so exempt. 

The Wild Cherries, the Mountain Ashes and Hawthorns 
and other trees of the Rose Family are more or less subject 
to many of the same insects and fungi which infest the fruit 
trees of our gardens. The Wild Cherries in particularare pre- 
ferred by some of the most obnoxious insects. 

The Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) has the merit of 
being distasteful seemingly to many destructive insects, so that 
it usually retains unblemished foliage. Equally free from dis- 
ease is the beautiful Tupelo (Wyssa sylvatica); but both it and 
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Fig. 32.—Lycoris squamigera.—See page 176. 


the Dogwood are the hosts of many species of fungi. Ash- 
trees serve as food fora number of common insects, but in 
isolated situations they appear to be less liable to serious de- 
struction of foliage than Elms. Among the latter there seems 


to be but little difference in the value of the different species 
in regard to freedom from injury. The American species ap- 
pear to have slightly the advantage. Little of a damaging 
nature is recorded against the Sassafras and the Catalpas. The 
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handsome leaves of the latter are sometimes subject to disfig- 
uring spots of as ‘yet doubtful origin. 

The Buttonwood-trees (Platanus occidentalis) in New Eng- 
land have, in recent years, obtained the reputation of having 
degenerated and become more liable to disease. Forsome rea- 
son, not well accounted for, the terminal shoots are often killed 
and the trees assume a tufted appearance. But few insects are 
known to attack the tree. The Walnuts and Hickories are 
among those trees which usually have comparatively well 
preserved foliage, even when that of many other kinds is 
destroyed. The Black Walnut seems especially exempt from 
serious insect attacks. 

That the trees which are preyed upon by the largest num- 
ber of species of insects and other parasites are not always 
the first to show disastrous effects, is well illustrated in the 
case of the Oaks. In Europe alone there have been recorded 
about 600 species of insects which live upon these noble trees, 
and a proportionately large number are probably to be found 
in this country; and Professor Farlow has stated* that ‘‘ the 
list of fungi which grow on Oaks in the United States includes 
between five and six hundred species.” Of course a large 
proportion of these parasites also live upon other kinds of 
plants, while many others are only found upon particular 
species of Oak. Such figures naturally cause surprise that 
these trees are able to support such a host of ravagers and yet 
maintain so fine an appearance as they usually do. On the 
whole, there seems to be little difference in the value of the 
various species when considered with regard to immunity 
from serious diseases; and,as no trees can ever fill their place, 
the Oaks must continue to be planted for ornament as well as 
timber. 

Loudon states that the leaves of Birches are rarely subject 
to the attack of insects, Nevertheless there are about 300 
species of insects known to live on these trees in Europe, and 
some of them are of quite a dangerous character. It is true, 
however, in New England, that the Birches seldom suffer 
severely. Occasionally they may be attacked by such general- 
feeding insects as the Fall Web-worm. In the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, a few trees have been defoliated by one or two species of 
monophagous Saw-fly larve, and these, under favoring con- 
ditions, may sometimes become destructively abundant. 

The Poplars (Populus alba, P. monilifera and P. balsamitfera), 
so commonly planted in some of our cities, have lately ac- 
quired, especially in the region about Washington, a bad repu- 
tation on account of the destruction of the foliage by the Fall 
Web-worm and other insects; and dead trunks and limbs too 
often show the ravages of borers. The Willows are attacked 
by many of the same insects, and are, as a rule, hardly less 
subject to severe injury than the Poplars. 

Among the conifers we find that the Pines and Spruces of 
our forests are, at irregular intervals, subject to extraordinary 
injury and destruction by borers and foliage-devouring larve. 
Fortunately there is less liability to such disasters in orna- 
mental planting, where particular species of trees are usually 
few or comparatively isolated and insect-eating birds are 
more abundant than in the woods. Yet in isolated situations 
the tips of the branches of most of the Pines are often sadly 
injured by boring larve, and fungi are sometimes quite de- 
structive. During the past seasoi an almost universal dis- 
ease, of uncertain origin, caused the outer ends of the leaves 
ot the White Pines to become brown. The greatest deform- 
ity of the Spruces in cultivation is caused by a Hemipterous 
insect (Chermes), which produces large, cone-like swellings 
on the ends of the branches. The Colorado Spruce (Picea 
pungens) has so tar seemed to escape this disease in New 
England. It does not infest the native and foreign species of 
Firs, which, when young and in vigorous health, rarely allow 
disease of any kind to become manifest. 

The Junipers are sometimes subject to several hurtful 
fungi, among them the well known ‘Cedar Apples.” South 
of New York the Red Cedar and the Arbor Vite are some- 
times very much injured by the Bag-worm; but north of 
Massachusetts the Arbor Vite is usually one of the trees 
most free from disfigurement. In recent years the foliage 
of the Larches over a wide extent of country has been 
annually largely destroyed by the larve of a Saw-fly (Vematus 
Erichsonit), which is supposed to have been introduced from 
Europe, and which is the worst known enemy of this beauti- 
ful tree. The Japanese Larch (Larix leptolepis) at the Arnold 
Arboretum has not yet been touched by this Saw-fly, but the 
data are not sufficient to warrant the statement that the tree 
will not be attacked. The Hemlock is one of the most beau- 
tiful trees for ornamental planting, and it has few enemies. 
Sometimes the presence of Red Mites (7etranychus) gives a 
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portion of the leaves a pale or dusty appearance, but vigor- 
ous, well branched, isolated trees are rarely otherwise in- 
jured. Our Cypress (Zaxodium distichum) has no serious 
enemies recorded against it, and the Gingko has so far given 
a promise of being one of the kinds best suited to those who 
want trees which do not require to be diligently guarded 
against destroying foes. 

Deer Reece = ie G. Fack. 


Grapes for Family Use. 


HAVE just been asked to name ten or twelve of the best 

varieties of Grapes for family use to plant in the vicinity 

of Plainfield, New Jersey. The inquiry comes from a man 

who has lately moved into the country, but who still retains 

his business in New York and goes into the city every day. 

As this class increases every year a reply to the inquiry may 
be helpful to some of the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST. 

It is difficult to give a general answer to such a question, not 
only because individual preferences vary as to the quality of 
the different Grapes, but because differences of soil and of 
location and of the adaptability of varieties to different condi- 
tions make an answer which is correct for one place almost 
worthless for another a few miles away. However, as the soil 
in the district mentioned is a light sandy loam I will frame my 
answer accordingly, although in my own heavier clay soil in 
Essex County I would still name the varieties which I give 
below. 

For early black Grapes I would name, in the order of ripen- 
ing, Moore’s Early, Cottage, Worden and Concord. These are 
all hardy, vigorous growers and likely to succeed anywhere in 
the state. The first named I have not found quite as produc- 
tive as the others, but its earliness compensates for any defi- 
ciency in this respect. The quality is very much like that of 
the Concord, the parent of all the others, while the Worden is” 
the largest and best of them. For earlier kinds than the above 
I might name Champion and Eaton, but the former is too poor 
in quality, and the latter has not yet established its true posi- 
tion as a grape for table use. 

Forlater black Grapes the following kinds among Rogers’ hy- 
brids are named in the order of the estimation in which I hold 
them: Wilder, Barry, Herbert, Aminia and Merrimac. These 
are all first-class in size, thick skinned, meaty, and of richer 
quality than the preceding and better keepers. 

For red Grapes I name Brighton, Delaware, Lindley (Rogers’ 
g), Agawam (Rogers’ 15) and Berckmans. Of these, Delaware 
and Berckmans are among Grapes what the Seckel and Dana's 
Hovey are among Pears, small and not vigorous growers, but of 
first quality. The strongest grower is Agawam, a thick skinned, 
aromatic, musky-flavored grape, much admired by some and 
equally disliked by others. It is liable to set poorly, and the 
Lindley, equal to any in quality, has the same defect. The 
Brighton never fails to satisfy the most exacting taste, even if 
not fully ripe. 

For white Grapes I name Lady and Martha first, because of 
their earliness. The latter is the more vigorous grower, while 
the former has the larger berry and is better in quality, but it 
wastes very soon after ripening, often before, and the clusters 
of both are small. Following these comes the Niagara, a 
larger and far better Grape in every'respect; in fact, in my 
experience, it is the only white Grape I have that is worth the 
ground it occupies. Pocklington, so highly praised in some 
sections, is with me a failure in every way. Empire State and 
Duchess, while of better quality than Niagara, have berries 
only half as large and are so uncertain that I can only recom- 
mend them as an experiment. Lady Washington makes a 
fine cluster, but it is too late to be depended on in this lati- 
tude. Moore’s Diamond and Hayes are as yet new—that is, 
they have not been cultivated long enough to make their good 
and bad qualities apparent. 

I might mention several more in all classes that have some 
desirable qualities, but the list is large enough to selecta 
dozen varieties from. Still it represents an individual opinion 
merely and a consensus of opinions gathered from a larger 
area may be more satisfactory. The New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural Society at its annual meeting six years ago voted on 
a selection of the best six varieties of Grapes. Ten red Grapes 
were named and eight each of white and black. The four of 
each color receiving the highest vote were, in the order named: 
Red: Brighton, Jefferson, Delaware and Wyoming Red; 
white: Pocklington, Duchess, Lady Washington and Lady; 
black: Concord, Worden, Moore’s Early and Wilder. This 
vote was based on their value for general use, which included 
their value as market Grapes. Some kinds named were new 
and the desire tosell the vines probably influenced some votes. 
Some members, too, had no experience with all the kinds 
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named. At that time Jefferson, Pocklington and Duchess had 
a fictitious reputation, gained by much advertising. I myself 
considered the Jefferson a Grape of great promise. Now I 
would like to change every vine I have. The true value of a 
really good Grape is not established in three or four years. 
The Worden, for instance, has been three times as long in 
obtaining its present standing. Four years later the same So- 
ciety, balloting for the three best Grapes for general use, one of 
each color, decided in favor of the Brighton, red; Worden, 
black; and Niagara, white ; and few Grape-growers in the state 
would to-day make any alteration in the list. The amateur 
who demands grapes of the highest quality, though fewer of 
them, and is willing to take extra care to obtain them, might 
need another list embracing the best of those named above 
and a few not mentioned here; but for the great majority of 
the people the list will give entire satisfaction and all the varie- 
ties can be grown with ordinary care. 

Montclair, N. J. E. Williams. 
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garden, which are, nevertheless, as unknown in horticulture 
as the Stapelias. 

The objections urged against the admission of Stapelias into 
the garden are: (1) that most of them have flowers which smell 
disagreeably; (2) that they are, as a rule, dingy and unattrac- 
tive in color; (3) that they are not easily kept in health in the 
garden. With regard to the first I am afraid that nothing can 
be said in palliation of the unpleasantness of the odor, except 
that it isnot obtrusive, and people need not smell it unless 
theylike. But both the first and second objections are of small 
account when weighed in the balance against what can be said 
in favor of these plants. Their flowers are large, they are 
often produced in abundance, rarely failing if the plants are 
in anything like health. Inform the flowers are most remark- 
able, in structure they are full of interest for the botanist, 
whilst the colors, although quiet, are not wanting in attractive- 
ness, being, as a rule, a mixture of yellow and purple-brown. 
They cannot be usedin the making up of bouquets, nor would 
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Stapelias. 


N the March number of Hooker's Icones Plantarum, Mr. 
N. E. Brown, of the Kew Herbarium, figures and describes 
twenty-nine species of Stapelia and allied genera; he also adds 
in a supplemental chapter some interesting notes on Stapelias 
in general, and those collected by Sir Henry Barkly when Govy- 
ernor of the Cape of Good Hope in particular. The plants 
figured in the /coves are not, as a rule, of any horticultural in- 
terest, but amongst these Stapelias are some which are already 
known in cultivation, and others which, in our opinion, 
deserve to become generally known and grown. 

Stapelias, however, receive next to no notice from horticul- 
turists; indeed, one might safely say that the number of gar- 
dens in which they are grown and the number of gardeners 
who know anything about them might be counted on one's 
fingers. To most people this will look like conclusive evi- 
dence of the worthlessness, in a garden sense, of all Stapelias. 
This is true only to a certain extent. It would not be difficult 
to name many plants of undoubted beauty and fitness for the 


any but the eccentric think of wearing one in his button-hole. 
But there is, or should be, a place in the garden for the ano- 
malous, the strange and the wonderful amongst plants as well 
as for the pretty, the gaudy and the fragrant. The Titanic 
Amorphophallus, which last year created so much excitement 
amongst horticulturists as well as botanists, is not a plant to 
grow ‘for cut-flower purposes.” There are many Orchids, 
too, of even less beauty and interest than Stapelias, but which 
find a place in almost every collection. The horticulturist 
who failed to see anything to admire and long for in S. gigan- 
tea, withits huge, shaggy star a foot across, and colored yellow 
with brown blotches, must havea very narrow and unenviable 
taste for flowers. There are dozens of species of Stapelia 
with flowers as interesting if not quite so large as this giant of 
the genus. 

The odor was designed by nature to serve the purpose of 
the plant, man’s fastidious senses not being taken into account. 
Insects are needed to bring about fertilization in Stapelias and 
that it attracts them is evident enough even here, where flies 
visit them in large numbers to deposit their ova. Probably, 
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also, the putrid odor of the flowers is intended to protect the 
plants from animals, which, if it were not for the smell, might 
eat them. It is remarkable that whilst the native animals in 
Africa avoid Stapelias, the introduced sheep and goats eat 
them, and in those parts of the colony where these animals 
are most abundant the Stapelias have been almost extermi- 
nated. Apparently the “foreign” animals are not to be 
deceived by the smell. Something analogous to this is seen 
in the fruit of the Durian, the smell of which is detestable 
whilst-the flavor is delightful. 

Stapelias have long been cultivated at Kew and in a few 
other gardens in England. Mr. Brown himself has a good col- 
lection of them, and there are several amateurs who make 
Stapelias their specialty. In 1811 the Kew collection contained 
no less than forty-four species, the number of Orchids culti- 
vated at that time being only thirty-seven. In 1868 about eighty 
species had been or were in cultivation in England. Between 
these two periods richly illustrated monographs and treatises 
on these plants and their allies were published by Masson, 
Jacquin, Haworth, etc. In the Botanical Magazine alone be- 
tween. thirty and forty species are figured, all from plants cul- 
tivated at Kew. At the present time close upon a hundred 
species are represented by living plants at Kew. Two Of the 
most wonderful—namely, Hoodia Barklyi and A. Bainii— 
flowered here about ten years ago. This genus is, however, 
difficult to keep. Decabelone, Huernia, Duvalia and Bouce- 
rosia, all closely related to Stapelia, and all equally interesting, 
are in cultivation at Kew and elsewhere. 

Mr. Brown’s collection is acconimodated in a small green- 
house attached to his dwelling, and his success in the manage- 
ment of these plants has been so marked, whilst the treatment 
he follows is so easy of imitation, that I quote what he says on 
the question of cultivation: 

“One interesting feature connected with Stapelias is the 
vitality of their seeds and the rapidity with which they germi- 
nate. When sown in moist, sandy soil, and placed in a green- 
house heated in summer only by the sun’s rays, the night tem- 
perature going down to sixty degrees Fahrenheit, or lower, 
they germinate in less than forty-eight hours. Most of them 
are comparatively hardy, and under shelter, if the soil is kept 
dry, will stand a succession of slight frosts of from oneto three 
degrees Fahrenheit, and some will endure as much as eight 
degrees of frost without injury, if not continued for more than 
a few hours. I have many plants now living, which I have 
cultivated for sixteen or eighteen years, that almost every win- 
ter have been subjected to a slight amount of frost during 
severe weather.” 

Where available, I would recommend the following treat- 
ment as better even than that described by Mr. Brown: 
Summer temperature, minimum, sixty degrees, with exposure 
to allsunshine. Whilst growing these plants require as much 
_ water as ordinary pot*plants; they thrive when planted in 

light sandy loam, well drained. In winter the temperature 
should not fall below forty-five degrees, and the atmosphere 
about the plants should be kept as dry as possible. They do 
not require any water at the roots from November until about 
the end of March. Should the plants rot at the base the de- 
cayed parts must be cut away and the stems must be laid upon 
sandy soil. .S. gigantea may be grown in a moist stove all the 
year round. Seeds of Stapelias may be obtained from Conti- 
nental nurserymen. Mr. Hanbury has a large collection of 
these plants in his garden at Mentone. Professor Todaro, in 
the Palermo Botanic Gardens, also grows a considerable num- 
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Orchid Notes. 


Lycaste aromatica.—This species may not possess sufficient 
merit to rank among the most handsome Lycastes. It is, nev- 
ertheless, a very desirable one, and worthy of the gardener’s 
attention on account of its free habit and large fragrant flow- 
ers, which possess the additional recommendation of appear- 
ing in great numbers during the dull months of December 
and January. 

It was first introduced from Mexico in 1824 by Lord Napier, 
and since that time has passed through the hands of botanists 
under the names of Colax aromaticus and Maxillaria aro- 
matica until Dr. Lindley consigned it to the genus in which it 
now stands. From a structural point of view the flowers of 
Maxillaria and Lycaste resemble each other very much; hence 
in gardens many Lycastes are known as Maxillarias, and vice 
versa. One of the easiest means to distinguish these two 
genera is that Lycastes always have thin, plicate leaves, while 
Maxillarias are recognized by their stiff, flattish leaves, trav- 
ersed by three to five strong nerves. 
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Lycaste aromatica las deep green, ovoid pseudo-bulbs, 
measuring from three to five inches long and becoming more 
or less angled with age. Three or four oblanceolate, plicate 
leaves, a foot or more in length, are borne on the summit of 
each pseudo-bulb, from the base of which spring the slender 
one-flowered scapes six to eight inches long, having at each 
node (there are usually four or five) a large dark brown spa- 
thaceous bract. As many as twenty flowers, each about three 
inches across, are often produced from one pseudo-bulb, and, 
owing to the olive-green color of the broadly ovate, acute sepals 
and the bright cadmium-yellow of the smaller erect petals, they 
present a very striking appearance to the surrounding plants. 
The lip is three-lobed and colored like the petals, with the 
addition of several dark red spots at the base and a deeper 
yellow raised callus‘on the disc. There is a variety known in 
gardens as Punctata, which may be readily distinguished b 
having (on the lower portion of the petals) several blood-red 
blotches, similar to.those on the base of the lip. 

This Lycaste may be grown either in pots or baskets in the 
usual mixture of fibrous peat and sphagnum. In winter the 
temperature may range from sixty to sixty-five degrees, Fahr., 
gradually rising to about ten degrees higher in the sunimer 
months. Growth begins in spring and continues until the end 
of autumn, when the pseudo-bulbs begin to ripen, after which 
they shed their leaves and produce their flower-scapes. 
Plenty of water may be given during the growing period, but, 
as the time of flowering approaches, less and less will suffice. 
When the blooms have all vanished, the plants require a rest 
of a month or two, during which time very little is necessary— 
indeed, only just sufficient to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shriveling. 

Odontoglossum triumphans.—F rom February until the end of 
April this is one of the most conspicuous species of the genus. 
It is usually called a handsome species, and deservedly so, on 
account of its large, showy flowers, which individually 
measure over three inches across. From eight to ten is the 
usual number, borne on an arching scape, two to three feet 
long. The oblong-acute sepals and the broader petals, with 
erose or irregularly-toothed margins, are golden yellow, the 
former having a few large chestnut-brown blotches, the latter 
being decorated with similar, but smaller and more numerous, 
blotches. The blade of the lip, which is ovate or cordate- 
acuminate, with denticulate margins, is folded at the tip, and 
has a large deep brown blotch on the anterior portion, bor- 
dered by a more or less narrow yellow margin, while the lower 
portion is creamy white, sometimes tinged with yellow, and 
furnished with a forked, elevated white crest, on each side of 
which are shorter teeth. The column is over an inch long, 
pale green at the base, passing into pure white upward, and 
having on each side of the anther a large, slightly toothed, 
brownish wing. 

O. triumphans is indigenous to the mountains of Colombia, © 
where it grows at an altitude of 5,000 to 10,000 feet above sea 
level. It was first discovered about 1842 by M. Linden, near 
Pamplona, and some years later by Warscewicz. The latter, 
however, thought it was O. Had/zz, and sent it to Europe as 
such, and this caused confusion between the two species for 
some time. 

Plants of this species should be grown ina cool house— 
that is, one the temperature of which in winter varies from 
forty-five to fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit, rising a few degrees 
more in the summer months. As much diffused light as pos- 
sible should be given, and the atmosphere should always be 
kept moist by means of damping the floors and sides of the 
house. During growth plenty of water may be given, and 
when the bulbs are getting ripe as much air as possible should 
be given so as ist in the process. 
eS pS 0 ea co oe Fohn Weathers. 


St. Albans. 

Andromeda floribunda.—The mild winter has not brought 
this beautiful Evergreen into flower much before its usual 
time. It is just opening its first flowers now, March 25th, not 
much over a week ahead of last spring. There are so few 
good broad-leaved Evergreens that will thrive here, that this 
one is valuable on that account, aside from its great beauty. 
The small panicles of flower-buds are formed in the autumn, 
and are usually so numerous as to almost hide theleaves. In 
this condition they are very pretty, and it is not uncommon for 
passers-by in the winter to consider the shrub in full flower. 
A shady place protected by larger shrubs is suitable for this 
Andromeda, and I find a well drained, light soil to suit it well. 
In such a place it ripens its wood well, and this hasa great deal 
to do with the question of hardiness, 


Cercidiphyllum Japonicum.—I have marked this Japanese tree 
growing in many situations and find that it does the best in 
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deep, rich soil. The foliage when the tree is in ordinary sit- 
uations is not over dense, and when on dryish ground itis quite 
thin. It is only when in deep soil that the great beauty of the 
tree is developed. It is then that the different colors of the 
foliage and leaf stalks are best displayed. The leaves are 
heart-shaped, dark green above and silvery green beneath, 
while the leaf stalks and veins are of a dark red. Ithas a 
well formed pyramidal habit. Iam not aware that any trees 
have flowered as yet in this country. Seeds, however, can be 
imported which germinate readily, so that the slower way of 
layering and rooting cuttings will not be necessary. 

Joseph Meehan. 


Foxgloves.—It is not generally known that Digitalis purpurea 
and D. lutea (ambigua) force well. By potting good plants in 
ten-inch pots during the autumn, and by keeping them in a 
frost-proof pit, well lighted and aired when the weather per- 
mits it, they grow a little all winter, and come nicely into 
bloom by the first of May. Along with these appear Canter- 
bury Bells and Sfirea palmata if treated in the same way. 
Add to the above a few plants of Astilbe Faponica or Deutzia 
gracilis and a very charming group can be formed. For 
vases or ornamental jars Auriculas and Viola cornuta Per- 
fection, can be used with good effect until the time comes for 
ordinary summer-blooming plants. 


Germantown, Pa. 


Japanese Anemones.—For entrance-steps, porch or piazza 
decoration few plants excel well-grown specimens of Anemone 
Faponica, Ours are grown in twelve-inch pots, started in a 
frame during March, which advances them sufficiently in this 
latitude to bloom toward the end of September. Further south 
this would be unnecessary. We place five to six strong crowns 
in each pot, in good loam. As soon as the flower-stems ap- 
pear in August liquid manure is given. Abundance of water 
is essential throughout the season; just sufficient staking is 
done to get good specimens. The best varieties are the white 
Honorine Joubert and the hybrid Pink. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


Perpetual Carnations.—Carnations to flower in the open 
ground this summer should be planted early in this latitude— 
any time after the roth of April if they have been growing in 
acool place. Carnations are better without fire-heat at this 
season. Itis important that the soil in which they are to be 
planted be rich in potash, and a liberal dressing of wood ashes 
is, perhaps, the best means of supplying this element. If the 
plants are ordinary spring-struck cuttings they should be 
planted about a foot apart each way; plants that have been 
wintered over in five-inch pots require more room, and, of 
course, give more flowers ; yet, if the same amount of money 
is expended in small plants, the additional number should pro- 
duce the same amount of bloom. The varieties of Carnations 
are sO numerous, and so large a proportion of them are ex- 
cellent, that it is hardly worth while to name a select list. Un- 
fortunately there are but very few thoroughly hardy varieties 
of the class known as Border Carnations. Seedling plants will 
go through the first winter safely, as a rule; afterward, how- 
ever, whether the plants are layered or stock is obtained by 
cuttings, the losses are heavy and the plants badly crippled. 
Unfortunately, we cannot grow the Clove Carnation here as 
they are grown in England, and where they are among the 


most satisfactory of garden plants. 
- Pearl River, N. Y. = s P Fohn Thorpe. 


Correspondence. 


An American Arboretum in Germany. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—It may interest your readers to hear something of 
an Arboretum formed by a distinguished German _horti- 
culturist, Dr. G. Dieck, in northern Germany, on that great 
level plain which sinks gradually toward the North Sea, 
where the winters are rigorous and the summer climate is 
often marked by excessive droughts. It is a severe climate, 
of course, for delicate plants, but the more difficult it is to 
form a collection, the greater the honor attached to it. Plants 
which can support-a climate like that of northern Germany 
have passed, so to speak, a severe examination; and can 
therefore be planted in regions of less rigorous climates with- 
out danger of their succumbing to the first exceptionally severe 
winter, as is often the case with plants propagated in a mild 
climate or in an exceedingly rich soil. 

Dr. Dieck’s Arboretum, situated not far from Miersberg, on 
the line from Halle and Leipsic, in the village of Zoeschen, is 
rich in trees and shrubs from America, and especially in those 
of the remote and still little explored regions of the north-west 
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coast. Dr. Dieck, at a considerable sacrifice, sent recently 
several intelligent collectors into the northern part of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia to explore the rich Cascade 
Mountains and those of the Fraser River, and his Arboretum 
now contains a number of rare plants which would be looked 
for in vain in the richest gardens of the United States. The 
special merit of Dr. Dieck’s methods is to have had seeds of 
trees, especially of conifers, of an extended north and south 
range gathered at the most northern or the most exposed 
station where the particular species grows, in order to make 
sure, if possible, that the seedlings would be able to resist the 
climate of the eastern states and of Europe. 

Dr. Dieck explains in his Catalogue that all his plants are at 
the free disposition, gratuitously, if necessary, of botanists 
who may need them for scientific investigation ; secondly, he 
offers them to botanical gardens and other scientific insti- 
tutions, and also to private collections, if these have any 
scientific character; thirdly, they are put in commerce. To 
have an idea of the value of the plants Dr. Dieck has obtained 
from the Pacific coast, it is only necessary to examine the list 


_ of 120 species, mostly newly introduced, contained in the sup- 


plement of his Catalogue for September, 1889. I will add, in 
passing, that this list contains, also, all the varieties of Roses 
used in Turkey and Asia Minor in the manufacture of ottar of 
Roses, which Dr. Dieck has had collected in their native coun- 
tries. But to return to the novelties from the Pacific coast 
contained in Dr. Dieck’s Catalogue, where are found Acer 
glabrum in three varieties, Alnus rhombifolia, Rhododendron 
albifiorum, the beautiful Alpine Rose of the Cascades ; Men- 
gtesta glabella, and M. ferruginea, Celtis reticulata, Fendlera 
rupicola, famesia Americana, Fatsia horrida, that beautiful 
Aralia of the Columbia River, which is hardy in our coldest 
climate; Lonicera flavescens, a new species from the Cascades, 
a new Opuntia from the Fraser River, Pinus ponderosa scopu- 
forum, the dwarf Alpine form of the Yellow Pine, Pachystigma 
myrsinites, a pretty evergreen shrub from the cold region of the 
Columbia, the equal of the Japanese Euonymus; Pentstemon 
Menziesti, var. Scouleri; Populus trichocarpa, an elegant Pop- 
lar-tree; Quercus agrifolia,a semi-evergreen California species; 
Rhus aromatica trilobata, Rosa Engelmanni, which is probably 
a variety of R. acicularis; Rubus ursinus, Sambucus arbor- 
escens, a good and very beautiful species of vigorous growth, 
and nota variety of S. racemosa. There is a collection, too, of 
fourteen Willows from the mountains of the Pacific, which 
probably no one has cultivated before; on account of its 
beauty, Salix tristis, var. pallida, is worthy of mention, and 
so are S. Barclayi, S. Hookeriana, and the new S. flogeriana, 
an ally of S. fyrolefolia of Siberia, an Alpine species with 
stems spreading on the ground like a green sod over which 
the roller has just passed; Spirea betulifolia and S. corymbosa 
in dwarf Alpine forms; Symphoricarpus Floyeri, S. acutus, 
and two new found varieties, one of which, S. pauciflorus, 
makes a compact little Alpine shrub. 

I suggest to all botanists or lovers of trees who happen to be 
in northern Europe to stop and see this Arboretum and its 
enthusiastic creator; they will find there much to interest and 
instruct them. Dr. Dieck, and this is in my eyes his prin- 
cipal merit, does not imitate a great number of commercial 
cultivators, who only devote themselves to plants which find 
ready sale. On the contrary, his passion is for difficult genera, 
often the ‘“common things” of amateurs, which have only 
a purely scientific interest. For example, he has brought 
together 350 forms of Wild Roses, and the astonishing num- 
ber of nearly 450 forms of Salix. To increase his Salictum he 
stops at nothing, and I permit myself in the interest of science 
to beg the botanists of the United States, who are in a position 
to procure rare or curious forms of Willows, to send them to 
Dr. Dieck, whose address is simply Arboretum, Zoeschen, 
near Miersberg, Germany. Cuttings and plants can be sent 
easily and cheaply by sample post. HT, Christ. 

Bale, Germany. 

[Nearly all the plants mentioned as novelties by Dr. 
Christ have been cultivated for years in the United States. 
Some of them, like Rhododendron albifiorum and Pachy- 
stigma, are difficult to manage, and the right way to 
cultivate them successfully has not been discovered yet. 
The handsome Aralia of the north-west has refused, too, to 
remain alive for any length of time in gardens. There are 
still many North American plants to introduce into cul- 
tivation, and a few good ones, and the more people there 
are who make collections of our plants the better. We 
venture to suggest, however, that some knowledge of what 
American gardens contain would be useful information to 
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any one sending out expensive expeditions to collect Amer- 
ican plants; and we must protest against the publication 
in a trade catalogue of new names of scientific appearance 
for plants which may or may not be undescribed. Amer- 
ican plants, and especially those which are in cultivation, 
are weighed down by a hopeless load of synonyms, and 
now if this load is to be increased and plants are to be 
scattered over Europe under inadequately published names, 
American botanists may have some cause to regret Dr. 
Dieck’s zeal and enthusiasm in increasing his Arboretum. 
—Ep. ] 


Common Names for Plants. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—In your recent editorial entitled ‘Botany for Young 
People,” there is one point that, in my judgment, might have 
received more consideration. 

Any one who has paid attention to the so-called ‘common 
names ” of plants must have been struck with the fact that in 
the majority of cases such names are not common at all, but 
are rather names that have been coined by botanists them- 
selves, or names used by a greater or less number of flower- 
lovers to designate the plant in question. The fact cannot be 
ignored that a great many people do not accept these common 
names, but adopt instead local names of their own, names 
varying in different parts of the country, and expressing the 
native feeling of the locality toward each particular plant, 
rather than a conmmon feeling of the whole area over which it 
is found. Thus there may be dozens of common names for 
each plant, and flower-lovers from different parts of the 
country may refer to a plant by very different names, and be 
unable to discover, except by much explanation, that they are 
speaking of the very same thing. . 

The whole subject of the popular or common names of 
plants is one of the greatest interest. The local name of the 
plant is apt to be, as I have pointed out, the expression of the 
feeling of the locality which the plant excites. Therefore it is 
obvious that dull and untrained observation will find in a 
plant many false points of resemblance and many qualities 
that have no existence, and deduce from these a local name 
that absolutely misrepresents its true nature. For example, 
the early settlers were naturally keen to discover likenesses 
between the strange plants of their new home and the familiar 
plants of the old home left behind. Asa result, many of our 
plants to-day bear names absolutely misleading and erro- 
neous. There may have been, indeed, a good excuse for all 
this years ago; but can we Say that to-day we have a right, 
not only to use these wrongly given names, but to teach 
them to our children in preference to names that are more 
correct ? 

It seems to me that the advocates of common names are 
every whit as tyrannical in their requirements as the advo- 
cates of strict botanical nomenclature. If a common name 
is to mean anything it must convey the impression of one 
plant and one plant only; or, at the most, one genus and one 
genus only, to the hearer. Now, in such acase what are we 
to do with all the local names of the same plant? Must we 
not decree that they should yield to some better recognized 
popular name, if our common name is to mean anything? 
This being so, why is there any objection to using the 
scientific name as being most generally recognized and most 
accurate? As an illustration, let me name a case already 
mentioned. Every one knows the pretty Houstonia, and no 
one, I think, finds the Latin name difficult to learn or awk- 
ward to pronounce. I was always taught to call it Houstonia, 
and to bear in mind that it was Houstonia cerulea, whether I 
needed to use its specific name or not. Now, the writer in 
Saint Nicholas says it is ‘‘simpler to call the pretty things 
Bluets.” Well, perhaps it is ‘‘simpler,” if any one by an exer- 
tion of will power refuses to learn or say Houstonia—but does 
the name identify the plant? In my experience I have found 
for one person who called the flower Bluets, half a dozen who 
called it Innocence; and, furthermore, have heard at least the 
names Spring Beauty, Day’s Eye and Eyebright applied to this 
very plant in different localities. All three of the names last 
mentioned belong properly to other plants, so perhaps the 
illustration needs no further comment. 

It seems to me the real question, therefore, is, whether it is 
better to use fixed Latin names or fixed comimon names 27 
lingua vernacula for our plants. I do not think any reasonable 
person can for a moment doubt what the answer should be. 
The Latin scientific name is recognized the world over, the 
“common” name, as a rule, only in the sense of being local. 
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Now, if our children are to be taught the names of plants, is it 
common sense to teach them the name that is likely to be of the 
least use to them, in preference to a name that can always be 
accurately used the world over? Of course I admit that ‘‘no 
hard and fast line can be drawn between the two classes of 
names ;” for every language will have its own popular names 
for plants, and may adapt the Latin names more or less to its 
own form. Such common names have their own value, and 
do not detract in any way from the argument. 

I have said nothing as to the vexed subject of differences in 
scientific botanical nomenclature, and for obvious reasons 
cannot enter on it here. Some changes in scientific nomen- 
clature are necessary for scientific accuracy, and to express 
the advances and readjustments of our best knowledge of sys- 
tematic botany, while other changes are made, whether rightly 
or wrongly, for the purpose of establishing a uniform system 
of nomenclature. Whatever may be the views of particular 
botanists on these matters, the tendency is toward the great- 
est scientific accuracy of classification and the most uniform 
system of nomenclature—a tendency that no one can claim 
exists anywhere in the labors of those who tell us that the com- 
mon names of plants are to be taught and used in preference 
to the Latin names that sooner or later every lover of flowers 
pee OP Edward L. Rand. 


Boston. 


Notes on a Few Plants in West Virginia. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The Trilliums (7. grandiflorum and T. erectum) in this 
region are especially luxuriant and abundant, and often afford 
specimens nearly twice the size of the common type. The 
last season I met with a clump of the white species, consisting 
of four stout stems, measuring twenty inches to two feet in 
height, and with leaves and flowers corresponding in size. Of 
the purple species, which is scarcely less common, the flowers 
will measure uniformly two inches and a half or three inches 
across, or nearly double that given by some botanists: Do not 
these facts suggest the capabilities of these beautiful plants, 
and the hope that a race might be secured larger and superior 
to any yet seen in cultivation ? 

The Pennsylvania Anemone, familiar to most observers, is 
another common plant in low, wet grounds, and of a specially 
vigorous growth. This; with its large white, waxy Howers, is 
always an attractive plant, but in many specimens as they 
grow here, and possibly elsewhere, although I have never 
seen attention called to it, the upper leaves (composing the 
involucre) are most beautifully margined with brown, which, 
if it could be reproduced in cultivation, as in the more dis- 
tinctly marked specimens, would add much to its value as an 
ornamental plant. 

Valeriana paucifiora, which Gray notes as rare or local, 
is here found in rather frequent, though always in restricted 
or sparse colonies. With the singularly long and slender 
tube of the pale purple corolla, and the rather odd-looking 
(pinnately divided) leaf by reason of the comparatively large 
terminal leaflet, this herb will claim the interest of most ob- 
servers. 

Another plant which both Gray and Wood note as rare, is 
here abundant, covering large areas in shaded ravines— 
namely, Cedronella cordata. \n habit and appearance this is 
suggestive of the Ground Ivy (Vegeta glechoma), to which it is 
nearly related; it is, however, a handsomer species, with 
larger leaves and flowers, the latter being fully an inch long, 
and it would, doubtless, make a desirable plant for rock-work. 

The Crimson Balm or Bergamot (Wonarda didyma), some- 
times cultivated and well known for the intense coloring of its 
flowers and as a fragrant Mint, botanists tell us is nowhere 
common or abundant. It is here one of the most familiar and 
characteristic of the summer wild flowers, growing in many 
damp, shaded grounds, and more conspicuously on the mar- 
gins of small streams, often in patches of considerable extent. 
Occasionally flowers of the brightest and purest purple—even 
more pleasing and scarcely less striking—may be seen grow- 
ing among the scarlet, both forms being well worthy of culti- 
vation. 

White forms of Spreading Phlox (P. divaricata) and Greek 
Valerian (Polemonium reptans) have here repeatedly come 
under my observation; also a white variety of Lobelia syphi- 
litica. \ have also noted specimens of the Virginia Lungwort 
(Mertensia Virginica), with the unfolded flower entirely pink 
or lilac, the type being pink in the bud and blue in the full 
flower. I have often met with specimens of Rudbeckia hirta, 
with their rays blotched with brown at their base, forming a 
distinct ring about the cone, adding much to the beauty of 
the flowers. These examples serve further to illustrate that 
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there are varieties or forms, as yet but little known, of many 
of our most familiar flowers, which possess, in a practical 


and esthetic point of view, all the interest and value of an en- 


tirely new species, and which are well worthy of the attention 


of lovers and cultivators of wild flowers. : 
Fairview, Hancock Co., W. Va. W. E. Hill. 


A Chart of Standard Colors. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Mr. C. R. Orcutt (vol. ii., page 622) points out a want 
very much felt by every one having to describe flower colors. 
It is, however, a fact that, owing to a difference in the construc- 
tion of the eye, certain colors have a different appearance to 
one or the other observer. It would bea great advantage to 
science in general to have such a standard chart. If it be un- 
dertaken, it ought to be compiled by a commission of scientific 
men, including some good authorities. The large work of the 
French chemist, Chevreuil, might form the basis to work 
upon. A few years ago there was also a very exhaustive arti- 
cle in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, which would be valuable in 
that matter. It apparently came from a competent authority. 

Baden-Baden, Max Leichtlin, 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—Mr.C. R. Orcutt pleads (vol. ii., page 622) for a chart of 
standard colors. Such a chart is certainly a desideratum to all 
But the difficulties in the way of its preparation 
and publication are very great, and I do not look for such a 
chart in many years, if ever. 

In my own practice I use for this purposean agent’s sample- 
case of spool silks. The Brainerd & Armstrong Company, of 
New York, make a very neat and compact pocket sample-case 
which contains 220 named colors. This affords the best means 
which I have found of securing uniformity in observation and 
nomenclature between myself and assistants ; and, in fact, it 
leaves little to be desired. a seiley. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Easter Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 
Sir.—The most beautiful display of Easter flowers made by 


any New York florist this year filled the windows of a large 


shop on Broadway between 27th and 28th Streets. On Thurs- 
day the principal window showed a line of potted Hyacinths, 
chiefly pink and lilac, set ina mass of Ferns. Behind these 
stood, in the centre, a large crimson Azalea with a Cytisus on 
either side, and beyond Roses, smaller plants of Cytisus and 
Lilies, all in baskets tied with ribbons of harmonizing colors. 
Back of this line were large Azaleas of paler pink varieties 


anda mass of Lilies and Bush Daisies, while lilac Cattleyas 


hung in baskets from the top of the window. The general 
effect was pink and white and green with dashes of yellow and 
lilac, and the window, as a whole, was both brilliant and har- 
monious. On Saturday the arrangement was somewhat 
changed ; more white flowers, chiefly Lilies, being used with 
pink Hydrangeas, and more baskets of Orchids, some of them 
very beautifully grown and arranged. Inside the shop the 
most remarkable feature was Lilium auratum, in large num- 
bers and excellently grown. 

In other shop-windows less care had been paid to the 
arrangement of the plants. But I noted one place, tem- 
porarily hired by a florist of upper Sixth Avenue, where a 
very beautiful effect had been achieved in the interior. Rows 
of staging ran along the walls and down the centre of the long 
room, and supported, on the top shelves, files of large plants 
of Cytisus, making two little avenues of brilliant yellow, be- 
neath which the other plants were grouped. There seemed 
few novelties among either potted plants or cut flowers. As 
was the case last year, many Orchids could be found; but the 
main reliance for plants was placed on Lilies, Hydrangeas, 
Spirzeas, Cytisus, Bush Daisies and Azaleas, and for cut 
flowers, on Roses. The Hydrangeas were splendid, and the 
Azaleas, most often grown as standards with wide, round 
heads, had reached their highest point of perfection. Lilacs 
were few and very inferior, and spring bulbs were not con- 
spicuous, Daffodils being more plentiful than other sorts, but 
poor as contrasted with last year. The Lilies were fine, but 
universally marred by the loss of their anthers. Of course 
there is an excuse for this removal, but no one will deny that 
it greatly injures the beauty of the flowers, and to some per- 
sons it totally destroys their charm. Without the bright yel- 
low sparks they seem flat, stale and unprofitable to the eye. 
There is no flower so much in demand as this for the adorn- 
ment of churches. It is the accepted symbol of innocence 
and grace, and, moreover, has a peculiar consecration in 
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Catholic minds from its time-honored dedication to the Vir- 
gin. But to take off its anthers destroys its ecclesiological 
signification for Catholics—though perhaps in this prosaic 
time and land they are not aware of the fact. They do not 
need to be told that the Lily is the Virgin’s flower because 
“the pure white petals signify her spotless body and the 
golden anthers her soul sparkling with divine light”? How- 
ever, if a Lily is purchased with some of its blossoms in bud, 
these at least will ultimately delight the possessor with both 
spotless petals and sparkling anthers. 

New York florists complained that the damp, dark season 
had reduced their supply of flowers, but they must have done 
well with what they had from the empty look of their shops on 
Saturday night. Easter has, in fact, at least in this city, taken 
the place lately held by Christmas, and before that by New 
Year’s Day, as the florist’s busiest time. His trade then is 
largely with potted plants, of course; but gifts of cut flowers 
and even set pieces are now the rule, not the exception, and 
every parlor is abloom before the sun of Easter Sunday has 
set. Perhaps the profits of the Easter trade are not so great 
as those of the midwinter festival, but certainly its volume is 
getting to be surprisingly great. 

New York. Sys 


Recent Publications. 


The Horticulturists’ Rule Book. By L. H. Bailey. New York 
Garden Publishing Company. 

This little compendium embraces in its 200 pages much in- 
formation which a gardener needs in his daily practice, to- 
gether with some statistics and miscellaneous matter, which 
are interesting enough but foreign to the purpose of a hand- 
book of this character. The best part of the work will be 
found in the first four chapters, which treat of insects injurious 
to plants and plant diseases, with the approved remedies for 
each. In no department of horticulture has the advance in 
knowledge been so rapid as it has been in this particular field 
during recent years. Discoveries have followed each other in 
such quick succession that the fruit-grower or gardener who 
reads the current literature of his art is quite bewildered by 
the variety of treatment recommended to prevent or cure the 
injuries from insects and fungi. The sufferers from these 
enemies have reason to thank Professor Bailey for having 
brought within the compass of fifty pages all the well estab- 
lished facts on these subjects that will prove of immediate 
practical service to them. This digest of the results of so 
much study and experiment is well arranged and indexed so 
that any one of ordinary intelligence can inform himself as to 
the character and composition of all the most deadly insecti- 
cides and the safest and most effective way of applying them. 
And the same is true of the remedies and preventives of fun- 
gous diseases. Inno other work with which we are acquainted 
can there be found so much information on these subjects, in 
a compact and accessible form, and embodying the most 
recent experience. 

While this is the best feature of the book, there are many 
other collections of tables, rules, recipes and directions for 
practice which help to make it a singularly useful manual for 
convenient reference. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


Botanical Magazine, March: 

ZAMIA WALLISII, ¢. 7103 ; a short-stemmed or nearly acau- 
lescent species from Guatemala. 

SATYRIUM MEMBRANACEUM, 7¢. 7104; a beautiful terrestrial 
Orchid, with bright carmine flowers, deepening to crimson on 
the back of the lip, from the neighborhood of Port Elizabeth, 
in South Africa. 

ARIS©MA WRAYI, ¢. 7104; a native of the Malay Peninsula. 

LATHR#A CLANDESTINA, #4. 7106; a beautiful parasite of 
southern Europe, now successtully cultivated at Kew, where, 
planted on the roots of a Willow, it has increased, and flowered 
profusely. 

PAPAVER RUPIFRAGUM, var. ATLANTICUM, ¢. 7107; a native of 
the Great Atlas south of the City of Morocco, where it grows 
at an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. 

ALLIUM KANSUENSE, Gartenflora, March tst. 

ALLIUM CYANEUM, Gartenfiora, March Ist. 

BILBERGIA X PERRINGIANA (B. nutans X Liboniana), Garfen- 
Jiora, March 15th. 

EUPATORIUM PROBUM, Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 15th; 
a soft-wooded greenhouse plant, a native of Chili, whence it 
was introduced into England several years ago by the late Mr. 
Wilson Saunders, although not previously described, as pointed 
out by Mr. N. E. Brown, who now gives characters for it. 
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Notes. 


Our correspondent, Mr. Rolfe, the English authority on Or- 
chids, has been appointed an assistant editor of Zindenia, the 
great Iconographia des Orchidées, now in course of publica- 
tion in Belgium. 


Part I. of the new volume of Hooker's Icones Plantarum 
(vol. xx.) is devoted to different plants, principally Stapelias 
belonging to Asclepiadacee, the descriptions being furnished by 
Mr. N. E. Brown, of the Kew Herbarium. 


A great “‘ flower festival,” similar to the one which was so 
successful last year, is being organized in Detroit by the Four- 
nal of that city, and will open on the 22d of April. The pro- 
ceeds will be divided between a number of local charities. 


The Manchester Guardian states that Dr. Jones, of Acton 
Hall, has discovered a chemical process by which the juice of 
apples and grapes can be manufactured into an agreeable 
non-alcoholic beverage which will keep for a number of 
years without fermentation. 


A bundle of California-grown Licorice-roots was lately sent 
to the office of the 7ulare Register. The editor of that paper 
asserts that the roots have the genuine licorice flavor and 
sweetness and cannot be distinguished from the imported ar- 
ticle, and that the plant grows like a weed. 


Premiums to the amount of $250 were offered by John 
Gardiner & Co., for the best collection of spring flowering 
bulbs to be competed for at the Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. The first prize was won by William 
Jamison, and the second by J. W. Colflesh. A box of Crocuses 
shown by W. K. Harris received special mention. 


Prunus Davidiana, and its variety with white flowers, at- 
tracted much attention from visitors to the fardin des Plantes 
in early March, as did a fine specimen ot Parrotia Persica, 
covered with blossoms. This tree, still little known outside of 
botanical gardens, belongs to the Hamamelis family. It is 
especially ornamental by reason of its foliage, which does not 
appear till later in the season. Its flowers, of which the most 
conspicuous parts are the brownish red stamens, have little 
value. 


L’ Orchidophile remarks upon the flowering in the collection 
of M. Finet, in Argenteuil, of a Lelia pumila with white flow- 
ers, a variety not previously described; while another journal, 
the Lyon Horticole, mentions the exhibition at a meeting of the 
Association Horticole Lyonnaise of a giant variety of Lycaste 
Skinnert. It is called by its owner, M. Comte, ZL. Skinneri 
grandifiora, and is said to be remarkable for the extraordinary 
size attained by its leaves and flowers, which surpass anything 
hitherto recorded of this very variable Orchid. 


According to the Manufacturers’ Record 542,145 gallons of so- 
called Olive-oil were sent from Italy to this country during the 
year which ended June 3oth, 1889, but its purity may be esti- 
mated from the fact that, within the same period, we sent to 
Italy 65,250 gallons of Cotton-seed-oil. Since that time our 
exports of this product have greatly diminished, possibly be- 
cause, since the discovery of a test for the purity of Olive-oil, 
the Italian authorities have been able to control somewhat its 
manufacture. This discovery was made not long ago by the 
celebrated chemist, Becchi, and his test is said to be entirely 
reliable. 


From an instructive bulletin lately issued by Professor 
Whitcher, of the New Hampshire Experiment Station, it ap- 
pears that the commercial fertilizers sold in that state do not 
contain enough potash for the requirements of the soil there. 
It also appears that home-mixed chemicals can take the place 
of barnyard-manure as a source of plant-food. For the state 
in question a fertilizer should contain from nine to eleven per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, from nine to fifteen per cent. of pot- 
ash, and from two to four per cent. of nitrogen. The pre- 
pared fertilizers in the market average eleven per cent. of 
phosphoric acid, two and a half per cent. of potash, and two 
and a half per cent. of nitrogen. 


The term “gun fences,” used by Mr. A. D. Mellick,*Jr., in 
his recently published book, ‘The Story of an Old Farm,” has, 
doubtless, puzzled many of his readers. Replying to a ques- 
tion put by one of them in the Lvening Post, he says that gun 
fences, as formerly used in New Jersey, were ‘‘ constructed of 
rails, often formed of lopped tree-branches, resting one end 
on the ground and the other in the air at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, each one being supported a little above the 
centre. by small cross stakes shoved into the ground. They 
were popular with the early settlers, because of their being so 
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easily and rapidly built, owing to their needing neither post- 
holes nor hewn posts. At a distance the rails did not look 


-unlike a lot of guns stacked in line, hence the name.” 


The second part of Mr. H. Nehrling’s “North American 
Birds” has appeared. It contains the completion of the 
account of the Mocking Bird, and descriptions of the Cat-bird, 
the Brown Thrasher, the Long-billed Thrasher, the Curve- 
billed Thrasher, the Crested Thrasher, the American Dipper, 
the Bluebirds, and the beginning of the Gnat-catchers and 
Warblers (Sy/viide). The work will be finished in twelve 
parts, illustrated by thirty-six colored plates from drawings by 
Ridgway, Goering and Muetzel. It is published by George 
Bramder, 286 West Water Street, Milwaukee. The first part 
has received the highest praise from naturalists competent to 
judge of its value, and its excellence is fully sustained in the 
number before us. 


The first number of Le Fournal des Orchidées, a bi-monthly 
devoted to the cultivation of Orchids, has reached us. This 
new journal, the editor, M. Lucien Linden (Secretary of the 
Orchidéene, and editor of Lindenia, etc.), tells us, has no scien- 
tific pretensions, and no other ambition than to be practically 
useful in giving as much information as possible upon the 
care and cultivation of Orchids. Le Fournal des Orchidées is 
published at Brussels and will appear on the 1st and 15th of 
each month. It is a handsomely printed octavo of sixteen 
pages, without illustrations; and the first number, which con- 
tains a number of good articles, fully justifies the claim of the 
editor. The subscription price is ten francs a year, which 
may be sent to the office of the journal, too Rue Belliard, 
Brussels. 


A western perfumer advertises the ‘‘ phenomenal sale” of 
a new extract which he calls ‘Golden Rod perfume.” I it 
has no more odor than the blossoms which, as he says, have 
won popularity as our ‘national flower,” any sale, however 
small, must indeed be regarded as phenomenal ; nor does it 
seem probable that the single species of Solidago (S. odorata), 
the leaves of which emit, when crushed, an anisette-like per- 
fume, can be obtained in sufficient quantities for extensive dis- 
tillation. There is frequent similar proof, however, that in 
this, as in other trades, it is difficult to supply a succession of 
“novelties” and fit them with attractive names without trust- 
ing a little to the credulity of the public. For example: if the 
Golden-rod is popular, the Orchid is “fashionable,” and this 
is even better for advertising purposes. Therefore ‘‘ Orchid 
perfumes” are now in the market bearing the names of sev- 
eral kinds, some of which have no fragrance whatever. Some- 
times the makers areso discreet as to say no more in their 
advertisements than that they “reproduce” the odor of the 
given flower; but the name on the bottle seems like an 
attempt to make the confiding purchaser believe that he can 
inhale from it the actual breath of some rare, costly exotic. 


American pomology has lost an ardent devotee in the 
death of Mr. Charles Gibb, which occurred in Cairo, Egypt, 
on the 8th of March. Mr. Gibb was born in Montreal 
in 1845, was graduated from Gill University at the age of 
twenty. On account of impaired health he sought out-door 
occupation, and after a visit to Europe he spent some time 
with prominent horticulturists in New York and New Jersey, 
an experience which strengthened his taste for fruit-culture 
and led to his adoption of that pursuit. Fortunately he was 
possessed of ample means, and on his return to Canada he 
purchased a large tract of land at Abbottsford, Quebec, where 
he established trial grounds for exotic trees and shrubs and 
planted extensive orchards especially of the more desirable 
Russian fruits. In 1882 Mr. Gibb visited Russia in company 
with Professor Budd, and the work which they accomplished 
in introducing Russian fruits to notice is well known. In June 
of last year he left Montreal for a journey through the East in 
the interest of fruit-culture and had visited Japan, China and 
India and was on his way home when death overtook him in 
Egypt. Mr. Gibb was aman of modest and retiring disposition, 
but his home at Abbottsford was the seat of wide and generous 
hospitality to all those who were interested in horticultural 
pursuits. He was singularly unselfish,and the horticultural 
and kindred societies of the Dominion, in all of which he took 
an active interest, bear witness to his public spirit. He pre- 
pared numerous papers which have been published during 
the last fifteen years in the reports of the Montreal Horticul- 
tural Society, the Ontario Fruit-Growers’ Association, the 
American Pomological Society and similar organizations, most 
of which are of permanent value, especially those which relate 
to the fruit-trees of northern Europe, their nomenclature and 
their value for cultivation in the orchards of this continent. 
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Planting New Places. 


HIS is the season when novices in planting, especially 
those who have recently acquired possession of 
suburban or country homes, are preparing to stock their 
grounds with ornamental trees and shrubs. The thought 
that thousands of new gardens are to be made would be a 
pleasant one, indeed, if there were any assurance that they 
would be well planned and planted; but the probabilities 
are that ninety-five out of every hundred of them will have 
no plan whatever, while the great majority of the trees 
and shrubs used in them will be selected without any ade- 
quate reason, and then badly planted in improper positions. 
This is a perfectly true statement and on its face it is dis- 
couraging enough. But the fact is that failure is the foun- 
dation of nearly all practical knowledge of gardening 
among amateurs, and the mistakes of this year will be an 
education for the next. When once aman ora woman 
either sets out in serious earnest to beautify the home-acre 
by planting trees and shrubs and flowering herbs, 
we may cherish a well-grounded hope that this is the 
beginning of an interest in gardening which will deepen 
with ensuing years and come to be at last an unfailing 
source of recreation and refreshment. 

And yet if novices in the art of gardening would seek a 
little counsel at the outset and act upon it, their education 
would be much more rapid and much less expensive. They 
almost invariably begin at the wrong end, and gather their 
materials together first and then wander around their 
grounds in search of places to put them, The catalogues 
of the nurserymen offer to such persons a fascinating field 
of study. Naturally enough in these trade-lists plants of 
established merit are passed over with slight mention, for 
it is justly assumed that most buyers are informed as to 
their value. Itis not surprising, therefore, that the novice, 
misled by the more circumstantial and perhaps a trifle 
over-colored description of the novelties and rarities and 
oddities among trees and shrubs, makes his selection 
largely from this class. The probabilities are that he will 
buy a great many more than are needed, and after he has 
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crowded them all into his place, he will begin to realize 
that it has no consistent purpose, no unity of expression, 
no meaning. 

It is not probable that any marked success would have 
been achieved, but certainly the outcome would not have 
been so utterly unsatisfying, if a careful plan of the grounds 
had first been made. Let the amateur planter at the very 
outset make an accurate diagram of his grounds, drawn to 
a certain scale, so that he can note the space covered by 
any given tree or shrub. Next let him attempt to form in 
his mind a clear and definite picture of his future home- 
scene—such a picture as he will be able to construct with 
the verdurous material at his command—grass, shrubs, 
trees, flowers and festooning vines. No tree or shrub will 
then be selected merely because it is pretty, but because 
it fits in with the rest to give outward and visible expres- 
sion to his thought. To accomplish this the mental 
picture will need to be distinct and vivid. It must em- 
brace the relation of the house to the grounds. It should 
preserve and frame in any attractive prospects beyond the 
boundaries of the place, and shut out of view what is 
unsightly or incongruous. It must provide for walks and 
out-buildings and a hundred conveniences for the house- 
hold in such a way that they will not disturb the harmony 
and fair proportions of his picture. When such a design 
is perfected it will not be difficult to make an order for 
the nursery, for it will be known exactly how many trees 
and shrubs are needed, and an intelligent reason can be 
given why each particular one was selected for its chosen 
position. 

But is it probable that the beginner will be able to make 
a design which shall be so reasonable, consistent and 
complete? Perhaps not. But an honest attempt to make 
one, for which he can give an intelligent explanation, will 
be a pretty good way to convince him of the genuine 
difficulties of the situation. One part of an education con- 
sists in finding out how much there is to learn ; and the 
novice may discover, before his design is finished, that it 
requires real artistic feeling and training to make a perfect 
cabinet-picture on a half acre of ground, as truly as it does 
to plan a park. He will realize that there are adaptations 
and adjustments to be settled in the very framework of 
his design and all through its essential elements which 
demand experience and thought.. He will more than sus- 
pect that he has made a mistake in attempting to solve, 
off-hand and while the buds are bursting, problems of such 
puzzling complexity that an artist with years of practice be- 
hind him would hesitate to undertake them without ample 
time for study. He may divine at last that even a work 
of this magnitude may present an opportunity for dis- 
playing a comprehensiveness of treatment, a refinement 
and felicity of touch which will worthily exemplify the 
supremacy of the hand of genius. 

One who has been educated up to this point will begin 
to look about him for a landscape-gardener of recognized 
attainment, and, more than that, he will be prepared to 
appreciate his counsel and to follow his instructions with 
confidence. 


THE popular interest in Arbor Day is steadily increasing 
if it is measured with any accuracy by the growing volume 
of literature on the subject. We have just received the 
‘* Arbor Day Manual,” which is a stout octavo of 450 pages, 
and handsomely illustrated. It has been prepared by Mr. 
Charles R. Skinner, Deputy Superintendent of Public Schools 
for the State of New York, and it contains selections in poetry 
and prose on subjects relating to forests, trees, shrubs and 
flowers, together with songs set to appropriate music, and 
its declared purpose is to aid teachers in arranging pro- 
grammes for the celebration of the festival. This is the 
most elaborate treatise we have seen, but in some other 
states the manuals are nearly as large, while in many others 
a modest pamphlet prepared by some public officer is 
deemed sufficient. In Colorado, for example, the Forest 
Commissioner, Mr. Edgar T. Ensign, has issued a circular 
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which confines itself to some practical suggestions relating 
to the transplanting and culture of trees, and excellent 
suggestions they are. Mr, Ensign tells those who are 
interested in the day what kinds of trees should be chosen 
for the different portions of the state, how they should be 
arranged on school-grounds for the best effect, how the 
transplanting should be done and how the trees should be 
cared for afterward. 

Of course, the sentimental side of the celebration has its 
uses, and the cultivation of an affection for trees and of an 
appreciation of their beauty is an object worth striving 
for. But the love for trees will be no less when it is asso- 
ciated with a knowledge of what they require for whole- 
some growth. Arbor Day will prove most beneficial in 
those places where the trees are not forgotten as soon as 
the songs have been sung and the poetry recited. If the 
memorial trees have been properly selected and planted, 
the teacher will help to encourage a genuine regard for 
them if he explains to the young persons in his charge why 
the ground about them should be kept free from grass, 
why it is beneficial to stir the surface occasionally or to 
mulch it well. Ifit appears on the next annual recurrence 
of this festival that the trees planted this year have been 
neglected, robbed of food and moisture by grass and 
weeds, loosened by the wind, preyed upon by borers or 
other insects, this will prove that the celebration has been 
a mockery, and all the feasting and oratory and music 
wasted on a sham. 


Notes on North American Trees. XV1I.—A Question 
of tropical 


of Nomenclature. 
WIDELY distributed Xanthoxylum 

A America, with a geographical range from Florida 
to Peru, was described by Linneus in the ‘“ Species Plant- 
arum,” published in 1753, as Schinus Kagara. A few years 
later he recognized the fact that his genus Schinus could 
not contain this plant,which he named in the ‘‘ Amcenitates” 
(v. 393), published in 1760, Fagara Prerofa. The next 
botanist to impose a name upon the plant was Patrick 
Browne, who called it Prferota subspinosa, in his ‘“ Natural 
History of Jamaica,” published in 1789. Willdenow, in 
his enumeration of the plants cultivated in the Berlin gar- 
den, published in 1809, gave ita new name, Fagara lenhscr- 
folia, citing a manuscript name of Humboldt and Bon- 
pland. Finally, Kunth recognized that this plant might be 
referred to the Linnzean genus Xanthoxylum, and published 
in 1823 in the ‘‘ Nova Genera and Species” of Humboldt, 
Bonpland and Kunth (vi. 3), Xanthoxylum Pierofa; but in 
referring this plant to Xanthoxylum, Kunth passed by the 
earliest specific name, Hagara, which had also been used as 
the generic name of the plant by Linnzus and by Willde- 
now, and took up the later name, Péero/a. 

Under the principle that the earliest Linneean specific 
name should, when not preoccupied, be adopted as the 
specific name of a plant, which I have followed in the 
“ Silva of North America,” this plant, which is one of the 
commonest of the small trees of south Florida, and widely 
distributed through western Texas, should be known as 
Aanthoxylum Fagara. 

This name of Fagara, as applied to our plant, is due, 
too, to a misunderstanding. The name Fagara, according 
to Avicenna, the famous Arabian physician, was in use 
among the early Arabians to designate an aromatic plant 
of which the name is now lost. It was afterward taken 
up by Clusius and the early European apothecaries, who 
designated, under the name of Fagare magores, the aro- 
matic fruit of some eastern tree which is supposed to be 
the Xanthoxylum Rhetsa DC of India. Linnzus, in his 
““Materia Medica,” published in 1749, where he first men- 
tions our plant, appears to have supposed that it was the 


origin of the “agare of commerce, and so used later, in the | 


“Species Plantarum,” the old Arabian Fagara as its 
specific name. C. S. Sargent. 
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The Art of Gardening—An Historical Sketch. 
XIX.—The Arabs in Spain. 


N no land did the Arabs (or the Moors, as we more often 
call them in this connection) rise to so great a height of 

wealth, cultivation and luxury as in Spain. ‘No nation,” says 
Draper,* ‘has ever excelled the Spanish Arabs in the beauty 
and costliness of their pleasure-gardens. Retaining the love 
of their ancestors for the cooling effect of water in a hot cli- 
mate, they spared no pains in the superfluity of fountains, 
hydraulic works and artificial lakes. . . . There were also me- 
nageries of foreign animals and aviaries of rare birds. 
Among flowering shrubs there were winding walks, seats cut 
out of the rock, and crypt-like grottoes hewn in the living 
stone. . . . Not only did the artist try to please the eye . 
He also boasted of success in the gratification of the sense of 
smell by the studied succession of perfumes from beds of 
flowers.” A recent writer,t speaking of the southern part of 
the peninsula, says that its gardens are survivals of the Moor- 
ish ideal of what a garden should be, modified by the require- 
ments of country and climate. This ideal, in the hot, arid 
lands of the Arab’s nativity, meant as much shade and cool- 
ness and moisture as could be obtained—thick bowers and 
vistas of foliage, plashing fountains, trickling rills and ‘‘creep- 
ing Roses and Jasmine to beget the perfume that his soul 
loves.” In Spain so much shade was not needed and the gar- 
dens were made more open, yet shadowy foliage greatly pre- 
dominated over sunlit spaces. Even in the days of the Re- 
naissance, after the Moors had been expelled, many garden 
arrangements were but repetitions of their own, as, for in- 
stance, the very elaborate arabesques in oriental patterns 
which appear on a magnificent scale in the gardens of the 
Escurial, wrought with low clipped hedges of Box. “ Another 
survival of Moorish times is the wall running by the garden- 
paths, hand-high, faced with painted tiles (azu/ejos), along 
whose top is scooped a deep furrow filled with garden-earth, 
and planted mostly with Carnations, Pinks and Gilliflowers, or 
the dwart, sweet-scented Iris of Portugal. All these plants 
love the drought; and so set their flowers can be plucked or 
smelled without bending the baclk—an ingenious device of the 
ease-loving Oriental.” Clipped hedges were frequently used 
by the Moors; but we read of no fantastically artificial shapes 
such as those that were beloved in ancient Rome and through- 
out Europe in the seventeenth century. 

Every Moorish house had its court-yard, the original of the 
patio which is ubiquitous to-day in Spain. It was floored with 
stone or mosaics, openings being left for planting a few large 
trees. Smaller trees and shrubs stood about in pots with 
bright flowers growing around their roots. The walls were 
formed of simple loggias or fantastically rich arcades, accord- 
ing to the weaith of the proprietor, and arbors were constructed 
with vines upon a net-work of wire. A running spring occu- 
pied the centre, or, if water-power was available, a fountain 
took the place of the spring, and little holes were pierced in 
the pavement through which rose miniature jets. Ifagarden 
was connected with the house, it was regularly disposed with 
a multitude of canals and basins, broad, shadowy roads, and 
narrower paths overarched with flowers, trained on colored or 
gilded wire, leading to more open spaces where pattern-beds 
were planted with bright-hued flowers or arabesqued in Box. 
Patios were attached to the mosques as well as the houses, 
and an old Moorish example may still be seen near the cathe- 
dral of Seville. 

The Moorish palace-garden was sometimes wholly formal 
in arrangement. The gardens of the Alcazar, near Seville, for 
instance, although greatly altered during Renaissance years, 
still preserve enough of their original character to be recog- 
nized as of Moorish origin, and they consist of numerous great 
square court-yards, divided from each other by walls and col- 
onnades, like a succession of large fatios.{ But in other 
places we find royal gardens of a very different character, yet 
equally typical of Saracenic art—gardens which prove, indeed, 
that the charms of picturesqueness, mystery and variety were 
appreciated as well as those of balance and architectonic 
grandeur. The bold, varied character of the landscape in 
many parts of Spain, and its richness in contrasts between 
temperate and semi-tropical forms of vegetation, inspired the 
Spanish Arab to develop to the full that instinct for the wild, 
or seemingly wild, in gardening art, signs of which had already 
been displayed in Persia. Nothing could be less like the 
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formality of his faéios and smaller gardens than the outer pleas- 
ure-grounds of the Alhambra and the Generalif near Granada. 

Granada lies in a ravine cut by the River Darro, and extends 
out into the plain at the foot of the Sierra Nevada. The Alham- 
bra rears its rosy towers from one of the mountain spurs, and 
the road that approaches it winds up from the city gate by a 
steep picturesque ascent to the main gateway of the palace. 
Théophile Gautier* describes this road as cut through a lotty 
forest and bordered by rivulets curling close to the roots of 
the trees, while from every crevice in natural rock or artificial 
wall gushes a bubbling spring; and a more recent writer + 
speaks in similar words of the constant yet irregular way in 
which water is everywhere introduced—tiny water-falls shoot 
out unexpectedly from the sides of the cliff, ‘‘suddenly to dis- 
appear into a yawning underground conduit. All this work,” 
he adds, ‘‘is entirely artificial, but is so completely in accord 
with its surroundings, so thoroughly artistic in thought, that it 
possesses the unstudied charm of nature’s best examples. 
Altogether, the outer gardens of the Alhambra are as delight- 
fully planned as entrances to a realm of fairy-land as could 
be imagined. The Moorish landscape-work and the _pic- 
turesque mysteries of the palace are revealed little by little. 
There is no general vista, no all-embracing view, but the 
imagination is left to picture what is dimly revealed through 
the trees and across the fountains and under the wide arches, 
while, as in all Moorish work, the attention is held by half-dis- 
closed attractions. This is the keynote of the whole arrange- 
ment—to awaken interest by unexpected surprises and half- 
concealed vistas.” Naturally, the aspect of this approach to 
the Alhambra must be much wilder to-day than when it was 
laid out in the thirteenth century. Yet the landscape-gardener 
buildsjnot for the hour, but for futurity ; and the fact that his 
conception has here retained its charm while the passage of 
centuries has accented his first idea, is proof of consummate 
skill in the ‘‘art which conceals art.” 
From this picturesque approach the Alhambra enclosure is 
entered through a great gateway, in the thickness of which the 
path makes two sharp turns, emerging as a steep roadway 
flanked by high walls that conceal everything but the ‘ Ver- 
milion Towers” of the palace at the top. It ends on a broad, 
flat, open terrace (once very extensive, but now partly covered 
by a huge Renaissance palace built by Charles V.), which 
affords a magnificent view over the ravine below and the 
course of the Darro. The original design of the gardens which 
spread before the palace cannot be deciphered, but, says Mr. 
Blackall, ‘‘ the large terrace, with quiet, shady avenues leading 
from it, was probably then, as now, the central feature of the 
scheme.” The palace itself is so largely composed of a mul- 
titude of fatios, filled with fountains and water-works of every 
kind, that, in Gautier’s words, it seems, “like many other 
Moorish habitations, merely a big, decorated fountain.” 

New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
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Two American Honeysuckles. 


HERE has always been a great deal of confusion 

in gardens with regard to the identity of two 
climbing Honeysuckles of the Eastern States which are 
sometimes cultivated—Lomicera flava and Lonicera Sulh- 
vanit ; and itis only in recent years that botanists have 
comprehended the differences which distinguish these plants 
and their geographical distribution. The figures, there- 
fore, of the two species, which appear on pages 190 and 
1gt of this issue, will serve, perhaps, to facilitate their 
identification. 

Lonicera flava is an oldinhabitant of gardens. The earliest 
mention of this plant was published in 1802 in Drayton’s 
“Views of South Carolina,” where it was described as 
growing on Paris Mountain, a low, isolated elevation near 
Greenville, in that state. John Fraser, a Scotch botanical 
traveler and collector, visited this place afterward and sent 
or carried plants to England in 1810. No other botanist, 
so far as is known, has ever been on Paris Mountain, and 
Lonicera flava, although it has been reported as growing in 
upper Georgia, is only known now by the descendants of 
Fraser’s plants, which have been kept in gardens, where, 
however, they are too rarely seen and are too little known; 
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while wild specimens are one of the chief desiderata in 
herbaria of American plants. 

Lonicera flava (Vig. 33) has twining stems growing to a 
height of ten or twelve feet, broadly oval leaves, the two 
or three upper pairs connate into a broad disk, and, like 
the stems, quite glabrous. The flowers, produced in short, 
simple, terminal clusters, open here in June. The corolla is 
bright orange-yellow, the slender tube longer than the 
limb and hirsute-pubescent on the upper part of the inte- 
rior. The filaments and style are glabrous. The bright 
scarlet fruit is ovate and contracted at the apex into a short 
point. 

Lomeera Sullivanti (Yig. 34) was first noticed more than 
fifty years ago by Mr. W.S. Sullivant, who found it in Ohio, 
and who suggested doubtfully in his ‘‘Catalogue of the 
Plants of Columbus” that it was an undescribed plant. It 
was confounded, however, with Zonicera flava as a variety 
in Torrey and Gray’s ‘‘ Flora of North America,” and in all 
the editions of Gray’s ‘‘Manual” except the last. Mr. 
Sullivant at the time of his discovery sent plants to the 
botanic garden of Harvard College, where it was propa- 
gated and quite generally distributed, but always under the 
name of Lonicera flava, and it is still almost always mis- 
taken for that plant, which is extremely rare in gardens, 
being found now, so far as I have noticed, only in the 
garden of the Paris Museum and at Cambridge and in the 
Arboretum here; while Zoncera Sullvanti is not a rare 
plant in cultivation in eastern New England, where its 
large glaucous foliage is a familiar object in many country 
gardens. 

Lonicera Sullwanhi has feebly twining or sarmentose 
stems, rarely more than four or five feet long; and 
oval and obovate-oblong, thick, leathery leaves; those 
on the flowering stems are sessile and generally con- 
nate, the uppermost forming an orbicular disk. They 
become whitened, as do the stems, late in the season with a 
glaucous bloom, which makes this plant conspicuous and 
its recognition easy. The flowers are borne in elongated, 
loose, whorled clusters, often with a cluster in the axils of 
the second pair of leaves, and appear here at the same time 
as those of Z. fava; they may be distinguished from the 
flowers of that species by their shorter corolla-tube, which 
is distinctly swollen or gibbous near the base, a little 
longer than the limb, pale yellow, marked with purple on 
the side exposed to the light. It is glabrous on the outer 
surface, and the filaments are giabrous or nearly so. The 
fruit is rather larger than that of Z. flava and is nearly 
globular. 

Lonicera Sullivanti is rather a widely distributed species, 
being found from central Ohio to Illinois, Wisconsin and 
the shores of Lake Winnipeg, and southward to central 
Tennessee. It has probably not extended much outside of 
New England as a cultivated plant; and if it exists in 
European gardens at all, it will probably be found under 
the name of LZ. flava. 

These two species are handsome garden plants, espe- 
cially Z. flava. They are perfectly hardy and well worth 
cultivating, although their flowers are less fragrant than 
those of the English Woodbine (Z. Caprifohum) or than 
those of the Japanese Honeysuckle. C. Sans. 
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London Letter. 


See plants of exceptional interest were exhibited at the 

meeting of the London Horticultural Society held at 
Westminster on March 25th. The Orchids call for attention 
first. A hybrid raised trom Cattleya Mossie and Lelia cinna- 
barina was an object of special interest, both to botanists and 
horticulturists. It was labeled Lelia-Cattleya hippfolyta. It 
has a slender pseudo-bulb four inches long, a leaf six inches 
long by one and a quarter inches in breadth, and a flower five 
inches in diameter, spreading as in Z. cinnabarina, the sepals 
half an inch and the petals an inch wide, the labellum two 
inches long, narrow, tubular, crisped and wavy in front. Its 
color is a uniform tawny yellow of a pleasing shade. It was 
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exhibited by Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, who raised it. 
The only other hybrid raised in gardens, and of which Z. ¢in- 
nabarina is one of the parents, is Z. fammea, a plant of some- 
what similar character to the new one. Dendrobium Wardi- 
anumt, Schroeder's variety, was remarkable for its large flowers 
and their deep color, the sepals being wholly rich amethyst, 
with a margin of white; the petals white, tipped with amethyst, 
as also was the lip. Cattleya Triane Schroederi alba is a 
white flowered fragrant variety of exquisite form and large in 
size ; the lip is blotched with pale yellow. Odontoglossum Lee- 
anum was represented by a large specimen bearing a stout, 
many-flowered spike. This is one of the best of the many 
forms of O. odoratum, its flowers being unusually large, bright 
and clear in colors, and prettily marked on the lip. O. Sander- 
tanum, O. Hebraicum and O. gloriosum are its near allies. 
Dendrobium nobile nobilius was in its best form, a most gorge- 
ous flower, with petals an inch broad and colored the richest 
glowing amethyst. Many plants which are called by this name 
have small claim to it. Phajus Cooksoni was again shown, its 
flowers this time showing a distinct yellow color on the under 
portion of the lip. Angrecum sesqguipedale was shown with 
gigantic flowers fully nine inches across the segments, the 
spur measuring thirteen inches in length. A. citratum gigan- 
teum, a most elegant plant, bearing four spikes, each fifteen 
inches long, and the individual flowers an inch in diameter, or 
almost twice as large as the type. This is one of the most 
charming of the Angrecums. Ca@logyne Cummingsti is a rare 
species seldom seen in flower; it has erect scapes with me- 
dium sized white flowers, the deeply fringed crest colored 
yellow and brown. C. pandurata, the giant of the genus and 
a most remarkable Orchid in respect of color. Its flowers, 
which are fragrant, measure four inches across, and are 
borne about a dozen together on a stout, erect spike (Lind- 
ley says pendent), are colored pale pea-green, except the lip, 
which is yellowish green, warted and marked with large 
irregular blotches and veins of ink-like black. Cyrtopodium 
Legerianum was represented by two huge specimens bearing 
immense spikes, or rather sheaves, of yellow and brown 
flowers. Mr. Cummings, who grew these specimens, in- 
formed me that he has flowered them now three years in 
succession by growing them in pots partly submerged in a 
water-tank and feeding them liberally with Clay’s manure all 
summer. During the winter they are placed in a vinery and 
kept dry. A wonderful example of Oncidium sarcodes bearing 
two spikes about eight feet long with many branches and 
crowded with flowers, revealed capabilities in this species not 
previously suspected. Spikes two feet in length have been 
considered good for this Oncidium. 

Other noteworthy exhibits were Epiphyllum Gerineri, a 
beautiful and distinct Cactus of great promise as a garden 
plant. Hemanthus multifiorus, a tropical African species and 
one of the best of the genus as a stove-flowering plant ; its 
scape, which precedes the leaves, is a foot high, and bears a 
globose head, nine inches through, of rich crimson flowers, 
which remain fresh a fortnight or more. 

Cannell showed stands of his marvelous Pelargoniums and 
double Cinerarias. B.S. Williams sent a collection of Clivias 
of the best kinds. By the way, the writer of the note in GAR- 
DEN AND FOREST on Clivias was in error in stating that many 
hybrids had been raised from the species of this genus. Asa 
matter of fact, there is only one hybrid, C. cyrtanthifiora, 
raised by Van Houtte about fifteen years ago from C. miniata 
and C, nobilis. The many named garden forms of Clivia are all 
seedling sports of C. miniata. A new and enlarged form of 
Lily-of-the-Valley was shown, its spikes a foot in length, and 
crowded with bells of large, well shaped flowers, the leaves 
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The Veitchian Nurseries. 


(Cees asuburb of London bordering the Thames on 
the Middlesex side, has always possessed famous gar- 
dens. The Botanic Garden of the Apothecaries’ Society was 
founded here more than two hundred years ago, and for 
about a century anda half occupied as prominent a position 
in botany and horticulture as Kew does now. Ranelagh and 
Cremorne, the two favorite pleasure resorts of the wealthy of 
the last century, flourished here, Chelsea then being ‘‘a pretty 
village, two miles from London.” It is very different now. 
The Botanic, or ‘‘ Physic,” garden remains, a withered cripple 
of its former self; the builder has long since taken possession 
of Ranelagh and Cremorne, and instead of being a pretty 
village, Chelsea is an enormous workshop, with a population 
considerably over a quarter of a million. Its famous gardens 
of the present time are nurseries, and the most famous, not 
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only here but in the whole world, is the Royal Exotic Nursery 
of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons. Some account of an estab- 
lishment which for over half a century has exercised a very 
great influence on the development of English horticulture, 
and has a staff of over 4oo employees, will probably interest 
American readers. 

It is customary to speak of the nurseryman as a mere 
tradesman, whose sole object is to make money out of horti- 
culture. This may be true of the majority, but there are and 
always have been in England nurserymen who have taken a 
leading part in all movements for the advancement of horti- 
culture from pure love of the work. By forming magnificent 
collections of plants of all kinds, both ornamental and useful, 
and by showing that they may be successfully and easily 
grown in a garden, these nurserymen have contributed more, 
perhaps, than any other body of men or institution to foster 
a love of horticulture among the people of this country. The 
names of Switzer, Lee, Abercrombie, Loddiges, Backhouse, 
Rivers and Veitch will always be placed amongst those to 
whom horticulture owes most. 

The Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, was established in 1814 
by Knight & Perry. From its commencement it has held a 
foremost rank amongst the nurseries devoted to the introduc- 
tion and cultivation of new plants. In 1853 an advertisement 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle announced that this nursery had 
become the property of James Veitch & Sons, of Exeter. The 
nursery at Exeter. was conducted by the father and grand- 
father of James Veitch, and it had been for many years one 
of the principal nurseries in England in the days when Lod- 
diges, at Hackney, and Rollison, at Tooting, were in full 
swing. The young James Veitch was apprenticed to Rolli- 
son, with whom he acquired that taste for and love of exotic 
plants, and especially of Orchids, which was of so much ser- 
vice to him at Chelsea. 

It appears that the grandson was the sole owner of the 
newly acquired Chelsea nursery, the partnership with his 
father being only in regard to new plants which they conjointly 
introduced and shared. Collectors were despatched to 
America and the East, amongst them being the brothers 
Lobb, Pearce, Hutton, and Mr. Veitch’s son, John Gould, who 
went to Japan and the South Pacific. The many beautiful 
and interesting plants that were thus obtained enriched horti- 
culture as it had never been enriched before, with all kinds of 
conifers, including the Sequoia, Acers, Orchids, Nepenthes, 
Begonias, Liliums, Berberts Darwintt and others. 

In 1869 James Veitch died, the connection with Exeter was 
severed, and the management of the business devolved on 
the three sons, Harry J., John Gould and Arthur. The father 
was a man of remarkable energy,clear-headed, a most skillful 
cultivator and a true son of Adam. It was said of him that “a 
quick temper and impatience of opposition were natural ad- 
juncts to a character such as his; but atthe same time there 
was thorough conscientiousness and straightforwardness, a 
disgust for all semblance even of meanness or underhanded- 
ness.” In the following year John Gould died at the age of 
thirty-one, and in 1880 Arthur also died, leaving the business 
to be managed by Mr. H. J. Veitch. Two of his nephews have 
lately joined him in the management. The development of 
the nursery and the amount of important work done in con- 
nection with it during the last ten years have been most re- 
markable. In the introduction of new plants; in cross-breed- 
ing Orchids, Rhododendrons, Begonias, Hippeastrums, hardy 
flowers and vegetables and in the superior cultivation of 
almost every class of plant, Messrs. Veitch occupy the pre- 
mier position among English nurserymen. Besides.all this, 
the publication of their most useful ‘“‘Manual of Conifere” in 
1881, of the classical and scientific ‘‘Orchid Manual” now in 
course of publication; the numerous papers prepared for the 
Linnean and Royal Horticultural Societies, are evidences of a 
zeal in the cause of horticulture, a desire to help forward the 
science and the art, of more than an ordinary kind. Messrs. 
Veitch may be ‘ making a fat thing” of their nursery work, 
but they are also doing a great deal more than most people to 
make gardening easy and delightful as well as remunerative. 

The Chelsea nursery is only five and a half acres in extent, 
but it is almost wholly covered by 110 glass houses, many of 
them large. The entranceis through a long, lofty glass corridor 
banked with Ferns, Palms and other foliage plants, the whole of 
the roof being covered with red and white Lapagerias. On the 
right is the suite of offices, where a staff of twenty clerks is 
employed. On the left of the corridor are the large seed and 
bulb warehouses, an enormous business being done in this 
department. The corridor is terminated by a high house in 
which a collection of Tree Ferns, Cycads and large Palms are 
kept. From this the visitor may turn to the left and walk 
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through house after house filled with Avaucaria excelsa (here 
first propagated with success by the late Mr. Court, one of the 
cleverest propagators we have ever had),Ferns of every sort, 
large Todeas and other filmy fronded kinds; big and little 
Adeantums, Davallias, Aspleniums, and in smaller houses all 
sorts of secrets in the shape of new kinds, which one may 
look at but not write about. Then we pass into a house or 
rather a pretty rockery covered with Ferns and protected by a 
glass roof. This house, delightful as a grotto in summer, isa 
‘kind of anteroom to the Orchid-houses. There are twenty- 
five of these, every one crammed full of plants, big speci- 
mens, pigmies, rare hybrids, new introductions, popular 
favorites, all elbowing each other and fat with health and hap- 
piness. Two houses filled with specimen Cypripediums, an- 
other with Vandas and Aerides, another with Phaleenopses and 
soon. The Odontoglossums make a brave show just now 
and amongst them are many gems of the cool house; 
Sophronites forming brilliant patches of scarlet; Odontoglossum 
Humeanum, O. Edwardii, O. nebulosum and Oncidium Phale- 
nopsis being conspicuous among the rest. The Cattleya-house, 
132 feet long, twenty-two feet wide and fourteen feet high, con- 
tains thousands upon thousands of plants, some large speci- 
mens a yardacross, others quite small, but all full of plump 
flower-sheaths of great promise for the blaze they always 
make in May and June. There are sixteen rows of four- 
inch pipes in this house, which is heated by an eight-foot 
Trentham boiler. Two broad lean-to houses have their roofs 
swarming with all sorts of Dendrobiums in baskets; and now 
we are in the show house for Orchids. It is about thirty feet 
square and twelve feet high, without any staging, the sides 
being built up of cork and stone and the middle occupied by 
a large irregular mass of the same material surrounding a cas- 
cade and tank. Pockets are cunningly made for the reception 
of the pots containing the plants, the cork and stone is more 
or less clothed with creeping Ficus, Selaginella and similar 
plants. The effect is particularly natural in appearance and 
pleasing. At the time of my visit the plants in flower in this 
house were Epidendrums of various kinds: Cwlogyne Mas- 
sangeana, Cymbidium Lowtanum and C. Devonianum, a white 
Lycaste with gigantic flowers seven inches across; ZL. fulves- 
cens, with forty of its large, tawny, yellow flowers; Phajus 
tuberculosus, Dendrobium Cambridgeanum, D. Wardianum, D. 
Farmer, the white Celogyne cristata and many others. The 
Nepenthes-house is fifty feetlong and contains a magnificent 
display of pitchers, Messrs. Veitch having been exceptionally 
successful in the cultivation of these plants from the first. 
N. Rajah, N. Dicksoniana, N. Mastersii, N. Morganie were in 
glorious form. Then we enter a house filled with Anthurium 
Scherzerianum, grand examples of goodcultivation. A similar 
house is filled with Clivias in flower. The specimen green- 
house Rhododendrons fill three houses, whilst in smaller and 
propagating houses there are hundreds of thousands of these 
plants, from the tiny seedlings just hatched to the latest flow- 
ered of the new hybrids. The first hybrids were raised at Exeter 
some thirty-five years ago, but the best of those now known 
have been obtained since 1877. 

In the houses devoted to new plants there are numerous 
new introductions from all parts of the world undergoing op- 
erations by Mr. Heale, the clever propagator and hybridizer, 
but of these] must not now write. Lapageria alba hasa 
house to itself. Numerous specimens are planted in a peat 
bed twenty-five by ten feet. The shoots of this are led by 
Strings up to the roof. These when ripe will be laid flat on 
thesoil and covered with an inch or so of sandy peat. The result 
will be that hundreds of shoots will be pushed up, and these 
when rooted will be lifted and potted separately. By this in- 
genious method of layering an abundant stock of this popular 
greenhouse climber is obtained. 

Another propagating house is filled with seedlings of all 
kinds: Clivias, Streptocarpus, Begonias, Cacti, Rhododen- 
drons, including those wonderful Yunnan species, the intro- 
duction of which, unless report and dried specimens speak 
falsely, is an event of more than ordinary importance. 

Hippeastrums fill a house sixty-five by eighteen feet, and 
the two thousand spikes they now bear present a wondrous 
array of brilliant colors and huge flowers. The popularity of 
these plants is shown by the enormous number sold from 
this nursery alone, which is something like two thousand 
every year. A hundred of Messrs. Veitch’s seedling Hippeas- 
trums have been certificated. Seedlings flower at the age of 
three years, and probably remain healthy till they are ten 
years old. 

A pretty conservatory always filled with the flowers of the 
season is useful as a kind of sample-room. Parallel with it is 
a group of ten houses placed side by side; opposite to them, 
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on the other side of the central path, being a similar group. 
Ten of these long, low houses are filled with healthy young 
stock of hard wooded plants, such as Boronias, Aphelexis, 
Eriostemons, Ericas, Correas, Pimelias, Epacris; Climbers of 
all kinds; young Azaleas, and so on. Itis along business to 
“do” the whole of these houses, interesting though the contents 
of every one undoubtedly are. The other ten of these useful 
structures contain stove plants of all kinds. A Palm-house 
crammed with large specimen Kentias, Cocoses and other 
decorative kinds; then follow three large houses of Camellias; 
another is filled with specimen Aralias; five others are devoted 
to the growing of pot-vines, of which Messrs. Veitch grow 
4,500 every year, and even these do not supply the demand. 
A corridor leading to the high road contains magnificent 
specimens of Camellia, all in flower. The propagating houses 
teem with myriads of baby plants of every kind. New Nepen- 
thes are here cared for and multiplied. Here, too, are young 
plants of the interesting Hel/iamphora nutans, cousin to the 
Sarracenias, and till lately shut up on the top of the Roraima 
Mountain. 

Abouta dozen long houses contain soft-wooded plants, such 
as Bouvardias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Cyclamens, Carna- 
tions, etc. Then there are frames innumerable, beds filled 
with Carnations, which grow well at Chelsea in spite of the 
poison of its fogs and smoke. The keep of this nursery is 
most admirable. ‘‘A place for everything and everything in its 
place” is the motto here. 

I have omitted to mention the breeding houses for Orchids 
so ably presided over by Mr. Seden, because they, or rather 
their contents, have been taken toa branch nursery at Slough, 
near Windsor. Messrs. Weitch have also branch nurseries at 
Fulham, at Chiswick and at Coombe. These, however, can be 
dealt with in another letter. It is needless to say that Ameri- 
cans interested in horticulture are always welcomed at the 
Veitchian nurseries, where they can see as much perhaps in a 
short time of exotic garden-plants as anywhere in the world. 

London. Visitor. 


Cultural Department. 


Some Adaptations in the Strawberry. 


pte Rose family has shown remarkable power to keep pace 

with the human family, and its adaptability to our needs 
and moods is one of its peculiarities, especially in the case 
of the small-fruits. The Strawberry has of late done a good 
deal in the way of adjusting itself to cultivation. Two years 
ago I received some plants of the Haverlands, and was as- 
tounded to find the roots a foot long in some cases. One 
trouble with our Strawberry-beds has always been a tendency 
to heave out with frost. But it seems now very probable that 
we shall develop plants with such a strong hold on the soil 
that heaving will be rare. It occurred to me that these 
Haverlands had put all their energy to roots and would show 
poor fruiting power; but experiment proved that the contrary 
was true: the plants were very prolific bearers of very large 
berries of excellent quality. Since receiving the Haverland I 
have found that several more of the newer sorts are develop- 
ing the same tendency to extraordinarily long roots: Viola 
and Crawford are two fair samples of root evolution. Tippe- 
canoe is said to have extremely long and massy roots, but I 
have not yet tried it. Clearly, it is along the line of root im- 
provement that selection should take place as wellas along the 
line of fruit enlargement. But the development of large fruit 
is, of course, what catches the popular eye and meets the con- 
sumer’s desire. Those of us who remember the introduc- 
tion of the Wilson and Hovey have in mind a remarkable his- 
tory. We have gone on from the field berry until now a well 
cultivated bed of Sharpless, Bubach, Summit, Ontario, Haver- 
land or Crawfords will give us thirty toa quart. So far as size 
of fruit is concerned we have gone quite far enough. The 
point now is to eliminate the inferior sorts. New applicants 
for favor need not recommend themselves on the score of 
being larger than a half dozen of the leading sorts already 
disseminated. 

The three points to consider hereafter are quality and form 
and color. Crescent is, perhaps, the ideal in color, but apart 
from its ability to produce bushels of sour berries, averaging 
small, it has no claim on us. The Wilson has slowly been 
discarded, as we discarded the old Bonchretien Pear. Nosour 
berry or one of inferior flavor will hold its place with con- 
sumers. The public taste has been educated to the standard 
of the Seckel Pear. Form, also, must be considered, until we 
can dispense with Sharpless and other irregular and coxcomb 
sorts. Cumberland is an ideal in form, but lacks somewhat 
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in substance; it is not a good carrying berry. For quality we 
have nothing quite to equal Lennig’s White, or to surpass 
Prince of Berries after that; but the first of these yields 
a very thin crop, and the second is not profitable as a cropper, 
nor has it sufficient foliage and stem. The Crawford comes 
as nearas any that I have seen to cover all demands as to 
quality and form and color. I have not grown it, and cannot 
speak for its roots. Haverland is an ideal berry, except that 
it lacks the very highest flavor. 

I do not anticipate any startling progress in the Strawberry 
hereafter. We shall probably collect into a few sorts the fine 
points now rather scattered among many, and then content 
ourselves with what has been accomplished. The last half 
century history of this plant and of fruit adaptation make a 
charming chapter in the general story of the relation and co- 
operation of the human family and the Rose family. 

Clinton, N. Y, 1B, II AVES A 


[Is it not probable that longer roots in new varieties have 
been developed by high culturein deeply worked soil?—Ep. ] 
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they appear if the plant is to be used especially for the effect 
of its foliage. 

Drymontia Turialve is a native of South America and is an 
easy subject to grow, its chief requirements being a warm 
shaded house and.plenty of water, and almost any light, rich 
soil. It should be allowed ample pot-room, or the foliage will 
not attain its full size, though a good plant may be grown in 
an eight or ten-inch pot. It is propagated by cuttings, which 
may readily be procured by heading it back so as to induce 
the side-shoots to break, or the plant may be cut up into single’ 
eves—either method being successful. In tact, the Drymo- 
nias, in common with many others of the Gesneracee, will 
root from leaves, though it may take a considerable time 
before the rooted leat will form an eye at its base from which 
to send forth a shoot. 

TAPEINOTES BICOLOR.—This is another interesting Gesner- 
aceous plant which is also a native of some parts of South 
America, notably of Brazil. It is, perhaps, the best species of 
a small genus which is nearly related to Nematanthus, and it 
has small tubular white flowers, the tube being of peculiar 
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Good Plants for the Greenhouse. 


DRYMONIA TURIALV@.—Among the many handsome and 
interesting plants belonging to the Gesmeracee this one de- 
serves a prominent place, for, when well grown, it makes a 
very attractive specimen, and is of such dimensions that room 
can be made for it in small collections. This Drymonia is not 
anew plant, but it is so rarely seen that it would easily pass 
for a novelty in many establishments. It has opposite, ovate, 
heavily veined leaves from one foot to fifteen inches in length, 
and broad in proportion, with their upper surface of a peculiar 
silvery gray tint, while their under surface is a dull purplish 
red. The flowers are axillary, creamy white, tubular, with 
fimbriated edges, produced on short stems, and, while orna- 
mental in themselves, are borne so freely as to interfere in a 
measure with the size of the foliage if allowed to remain on 
the plant. It is, therefore, best to pinch out the flowers as 


shape and produced from the axils of the leaves. The leaves 
are rather glossy and olive-green in color, and the entire plant 
is more or less hairy. TZafpetnotes bicolor is also very easily 


“increased by cuttings, and requires similar treatment to that 


recommended for the Drymonia in regard to heat, shade and 
moisture, It is, however, much smaller than the preceding, 
and does not require so much pot-room in proportion to its 
size. It will also be found more satisfactory to grow either of 
the above mentioned plants from young stock each season, 
as they are of rapid growth and soon attain their best con- 
dition. 

STREPTOCARPUS.—In the extensive family of Gesmerace@ are 
to be found many peculiar plants, and in the latter category 
may certainly be placed the genus under consideration. Prob- 
ably the most prominent species of this odd genus is Strepfo- 
carpus Saundersti, which has the strange habit of producing 
but one leaf, which is dark green on the upper surface and 
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reddish beneath, somewhat tomentose, and a foot or more in 
length. From the base of this solitary leaf rise the flower- 
spikes, bearing large panicles of lavender-colored flowers, the 
individual flowers not being very large but showy in the mass. 
A smaller species than the above, and also very pretty, is 5S. 
Rhexit, which flowers in much the same manner and profu- 
sion as S, Saundersti, but produces a pair of leaves instead of 
the solitary one of the latter. 

All the species of Streptocarpus are multiplied by seeds, and 
may be grown in an intermediate house, where the tempera- 
ture is kept at about fifty degrees. They should be potted in 
hight loam in well drained pots or pans, and if a number of 
plants are placed in a pan, so as to form a mass, they make 
an effective group and produce a succession of bloom for a 
considerable time. They enjoy a plentiful supply of water, 
but it should be so applied that the foliage is wet as little as 
possible, for the leaves are liable to damp off if watered 
overhead. 

The Streptocarpus is native of South Africa, and although 
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winters. This is, also, unfortunately true of some of the best 
western species. 

Pentstemons seem to thrive best in a light, rich soil, in the 
open border, and in such a position all are perennial. /P. 
grandifiorus is one of the showiest we have grown. It has 
spikes of pretty bluish lilac flowers and grows about two feet 
high. It has glaucous foliage, seeds freely, and self-sown 
plants produce better flowers than old ones. There is a 
variety of P. grandiflorus with dark purple flowers which is 
distinct and desirable. It seems constant, having come true 
from seed, and bids fair to be a popular plant. P. Codwa has, 
perhaps, larger flowers than the last, and these bear a striking 
resemblance to the old Codwa Scandens of greenhouses, with 
its purple, white striped flowers. The variety of P. Cobex 
known as Purpurea has much darker flowers and is quite dis- 
tinct. This may also be easily raised from seed. P. ovatus is 
a species with pretty bright blue flowers, which change to 
purple, and though in this species the flowers are smaller than 
in those named above, they are much more abundant. This 


Fig. 34.—Lonicera Sulliyantiii—See page 187. 


the above mentioned species have been in cultivation for 
many years, they are seldom seen in American collections. 
And yet they are more worthy of cultivation, both on account 
of their oddity and beauty, than many plants which are much 


W. H. Taplin. 
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Pentstemons for the Garden. 


HE genus Pentstemon is an extensive, and, with one 
exception, a peculiarly North American one, many 
species being desirable plants for the hardy-flower border, 
while others are showy but not hardy here in the Eastern 
States, and others again are of botanical interest only. One of 
the great charms of the English flower border in the summer 
months is the beautiful race of florists’ varieties of Pentste- 
mons, and it is much to be regretted that these are not suita- 
ble for cultivation here, being too tender to withstand our 


plant is best propagated by cuttings taken in fall and wintered 
in pots in a cold frame. P. diffusus isaspecies of dwart 
branching habit and pretty blue flowers borne in great abun- 
dance. This plant is liable to be injured in severe winters, 
but does well with a little protection. P. pruinosus is a rare 
species also of branching habit and bright blue flowers on 
stems two feet high. These two last species are also best 
propagated from cuttings. P. barbatus, var., is one of Torrey, 
the best known in gardens and deservedlyso. Its tall panicles 
of brilliant scarlet flowers often grow five feet high, and last 
in bloom all through summer. It is easily propagated by 
division. P. levigatus, var. Digitalis, is a good garden plant 
with showy spikes of white flowers which last a long time in 
bloom. This plant has a more eastern range than any of the 
preceding, and has a robust constitution. There are manv 
other fine species of Pentstemon which would be desirable 
acquisitions to gardens if they would prove hardy, and of these 


-may be mentioned P. Hartwegi, P. Eatont, P. centranthifolius, 
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The Spring Garden. 


~HE Chionodoxas, popularly known as “the Glory of the 
Snow,” a free translation of the botanical name, are 
among the most valuable additions of recent years to the 
spring garden. As the name implies, the plants are supposed 
to bloom in the melting snows, and, in fact, follow closely the 
blooming of the Snowdrops. 

C. Lucilig was introduced about a decade ago and imme- 
diately excited attention by its brightness and beauty, and has 
evidently taken a permanent place in gardens. Asit has been 
widely distributed by the trade, this variety is probably now 
very well known by most fanciers of hardy flowers, though 
possibly many have yet to discover its beauty when grown in 
liberal breadths. Like many of the small spring flowering 
plants they should be planted in masses, and even then they 
require a year or two to produce a satisfactory effect. C. 
Lucilig is found in Asia Minor only, as far as known on the 
Nymph Dagh Range, near Smyrna; it is a free-growing va- 
riety with one or more scapes, furnished with from two to Six 
erect flowers with narrow white petals, tipped bright blue of 
the clearest shade—altogether a beautiful addition to any bor- 
der. The flowers are variable in size, but in good examples 
are over an inch in diameter. There will be found, also, a dif- 
ference in the shades of blue in the tips. Sometimes, though 
rarely, pure white and rose sports are found. The former of 
these is a lovely pure flower, and would be a valuable plant in 
the border could stock be had. The rose-colored sports are 
tinted with blue, a color not entirely pleasing. My stock of 
these was grown ina pan in a cold frame, which may partly 
account for their not being with me, at least, as strong as the 
parent plants. 

C. Sardensis was found a few years since on the Mahmoud 
Dagh Range in sight of the plain of Sardis. This flower 
has a small white eye and the deep blue of the outer color of 
Scilla Siberica. My colony came into bloom in February and 
seemed to be much affected by the bad weather, so that, pos- 
sibly, the newly planted bulbs may not have done their best; 
but, so far as I can judge, the color effect of S. Széerica is 
superior in this shade to C. Sardensts. 

C. gigantea is a later collection from the Tmolus Range, 
and a very distinct, pleasing flower. The coloris rather on the 
light violet-blue shade, with lines of darker blue. My corms 
are small, and flowers, perhaps, not at their best in size; but I 
should rate it as next to C. Lucili@ and worthy of a place 
among the best flowers. This variety was latest in blooming. 

C. Tmolusi is the latest variety collected by Mr. Whittall, but 
which I have not yet seen. It is described as a magnified Ge 
Lucile, with a deeper tint on the petals. From the col- 
lector’s description it is possible that this variety is too near 
C. Lucilie, which is rather variable in size and coloring, to be 
considered a distinct variety. It has been collected in a differ- 
ent station; but when the two are cultivated together it will 
probably be found that the resemblance is too close to entitle 
them to separate names, for garden purposes at least. 

C. Cretensis was the earliest Chionodoxa to bloom; but its 
value does not seem very great, though the waving scapes, 
covered with the whitish flowers, are rather graceful, and 


appeared when flowers were rather scarce. F. W. Gerard. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
HE Dwart White Trillium (777llium nivale) is a charming 
little plant when well established. It comes into bloom as 
early as the earliest, lasts for several days, and the honey-bees 
swarm about the beds where it is planted as soon as the 
weather is warm enough for them to fly. The average height 
of the plant is only about three inches. It bears a single white 
flower an inch or more across. The three leaves, which are 
borne in-a whorl half an inch or more below the flower, are 
of a waxen green, with a purplish tinge, and add much to the 
value of the plant. This species is not a native of New Eng- 
land, but is common in some parts of Ohio, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. It needs a fine loamy soil, with a thin shade. It 
should be planted in early autumn or midsummer in order to 
become well established before winter. 

A variety of the White Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium 
albidum, var. coloratum), from Texas, now in flower, is the 
earliest we have seen of this genus. It is perfectly hardy, a 
strong grower, and, after it is established, a free bloomer. The 
flowers are about the size of those of the typical species, but 
instead of being white are of a pinkish purple tinge, and very 
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pretty. 

growing. 
- Chionodoxa Lucilie and C. Sardensis are in bloom, and on 
account of hardiness and earliness are very desirable. In or- 
der to do well, they, too, should be planted in early autumn or 
midsummer. It is better to plant these early-flowering kinds 
as soon as they have seeded, as they are sure to bloom earlier 
the following spring than if not set until October. We have 
noted this difference in beds of Trilliums of the same kind, 
when some were planted early and others later. Those which 
were set in midsummer were a week or more in advance of 


the later ones. 
F. Hl, Horsford. 


Southwick, Mass. 
Insecticides for Window Plants. 


(4 frequently happens that, despite the greatest care, insects, 

more especially plant lice (Aphides), will find their way 
into window gardens and small conservatories, sometimes 
seriously marring the beauty of the plants, and even of the 
flowers. The insecticides and methods of application recom- 
mended for destroying these pests on a large scale are often 
not applicable to these small gardens, which yet frequently 
suffer much more seriously from insect attack than do out- 
door plants. Caterpillars of larger lepidoptera rarely get at 
these plants, and where they do hand picking is the best rem- 
edy. The little leaf rollers are much more apt to be found, 
and, when observed, are also most easily disposed of by being 
crushed in their habitations. Beetles that visit the Howers 
rarely do any damage, and their larve, where they are plant 
feeders, are amenable to the same treatment adopted against 
plant lice. These latter, and sometimes the little jumping 
plant bugs, are the most usual pests on house and conserva- 
tory plants. They cluster on the leaves, often causing them 
to curl, to become dry, brown and unsightly ; on stems, caus- 
ing them to become hard and woody, and on flower-buds, 
causing them to become aborted or to produce crippled and 
imperfect flowers. 

In my experience, Pyrethrum and Tobacco, properly used, 
have both been found very effective in ridding the plants of 
all insects infesting them. My preference is in all cases the 
dry powder, applied pure and with a bellows that will enable 
it to be put on rapidly and evenly. It is essential to the entire 
success of these substances that they be very finely ground, 
and in this respect I have found the Persian and Dalmatian 
powders much more satisfactory than the Buhach or Califor- 
nia grown Pyrethrum. The Tobacco powder should also be 
very fine and very dry—as near a dust as it is possible to get. 
In this shape I have seen it in a very few minutes clear sev- 
eral large Rose-bushes of their enemies. Another, and per- 
haps more economical and about equally effective, way of 
using these substances is in the form of a decoction, using 
one ounce of Pyrethrum or Tobacco to a pint of water. Steep 
as in making tea and allow it to draw well. The Pyre- 
thrum must be kept in a tight vessel, while the Tobacco infu- 
sion loses nothing by exposure. Apply with an atouaey such 
as is obtainable in all drug stores, straining the liquid before 
putting into the bottle for application, Both substances are 
almost immediately effective—the fine spray reaching every- 
where, and adhering to the insects where larger drops would 
be shed and ineffective. The Tobacco infusion could be pre- 
pared and an atomizer kept charged near at hand, so thatat the 
first sign of insects it could be applied. In this way house 
plants and small conservatories can be easily kept free from 


insect injury of nearly all kinds ‘ 
Rutgers We y Fohn B. Smith. 


It is a newly-discovered variety and well worth 


Chrysanthemum maximum should be found in every hardy- 
plant border. It is a magnificent plant after midsummer, 
beautiful in the border, and valuable for cutting at the very 
hottest season of the year. Pyrethrum uliginosum so much 
resembles a Chrysanthemum that it may well be classed with 
the above. It flowers late in September and lasts three weeks 
or more. The plants are larger than those of C. maximum, 
and they “break” like garden Chrysanthemums, making 
bushes three or more feet high and of proportionate breadth 
literally covered with flowers in their season: These flowers 
are not so large as those of C. maximum, but they are consid- 
erably larger than Ox-eye Daisies or Marguerites, which they 
resemble in other respects. The Pyrethrum is perfectly hardy 


and thrives under ordinary treatment. 
Pearl River, N. Y. John Thorpe. 


Seasonable Hints.—For successful gardening it is quite as es- 
sential to know what to avoid as to know what to do, and it is 
particularly important to know just when to doit. The care- 
ful cultivator keeps a diary of operations for each year with an 
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accurate account of what was done at every date and the gen- 
eral weather conditions at the time, and to this he adds as the 
season progresses notes relating to the success or failure of 
crops and the apparent reasons for both. Every one who has 
an interest in a garden should begin a diary of this sort if this 
has not already been his practice. A fertile soil in good 
mechanical condition is the foundation of all success. If 
manure has not already been provided it will not do to hurry 
to the nearest stable and buy a supply, for it will be of little 
use in a garden until thoroughly decomposed so that when it 
is put on the soil it will be dark colored and without a trace of 
If the ground has been well enriched in former years 
bone-meal, guano and chemical fertilizers are of great advan- 
tage, but these should be used only as adjuncts to well rotted 
stable manure. Do not begin to dig or plow while the soil is 
still wet. The ground should never be disturbed until in such 
a condition that it will easily pulverize; and when it has been 
plowed or spaded tender vegetable seeds like those of Cucum- 
bers, Melons, Lima Beans, Okra, Tomatoes or Corn should not 
be planted in the open ground until warm weather has per- 
manently come, which will not be in this latitude untilabout the 
20th of May. Other vegetables should be planted as soon as 
possible and the earliest peas should already be in the ground. 
The American Wonder is the best of the dwarf Peas for 
family use, but there are some places where this variety re- 
fuses to grow. The little round peas should never havea 
place in the home garden. Of the wrinkled varieties Alpha is 
among the earliest and is of excellent quality. Itis a good 
plan to make one planting of Alpha as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, and then a fortnight later to plant at the same 
time Alpha and some second early like McLean’s Premium 
Gem, Stratagem for later, and Champion of England for the 
main crop, and these will follow each other in due succession. 
The season can be prolonged by later plantings of Champion 
of England. Theseed of Beets, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Parsley, 
Lettuce, Onions, Parsnips, Spinach, together with the roots of 
Asparagus, Rhubarb and Horse Radish, should be placed in 
the ground as early as it can be worked. Tenderer plants like 
Peppers and Egg Plant, which have been sown under glass, 
should be looked after and thinned out; they need plenty of 
room and ventilation on warm days so that they can be 
hardened. Damping off, owing to the excessive moisture and 
cloudiness this spring, has been a source of great annoyance. 
The only remedy for this is abundant ventilation and keeping 
the soil as dry as is consistent with safety. A sprinkling of 
clean, dry sand over the soil when the trouble first shows 
itself is beneficial. The covering should be removed from 
Rhubarb, Asparagus and Spinach and if the soil is dry enough 
light cultivation should be given to the surface. 


The Flower Border.—Hardy herbaceous plants should be 
now set out, and so should dormant Roses and other shrubs. 
Beds ot Pansies, Daisies, Forget-me-nots, Auriculas, etc., 
should be planted out now and they will be in their glory for a 
month or more. Seed of Sweet Peas, Alyssum, Asters, Candy- 
tuft, Larkspur, Poppies, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Sweet William 
and the whole range of the hardier flowers can be now sown. 
Care should be taken to have the ground in fine condition and 
that the seeds are not buried too deeply. Seeds of the ten- 
derer plants, if sown in the open ground now, will either rot, 


or if they do come up will make but feeble growth. 
Bergen, N. J. J, (O), 


Recent Publications. 
The Forests of North America.—l. 


Die Waldungen von Nordamerika, ihre Holzarten, deren 
Anbaufihigheit und forstlicher Werth fur Europa im Allge- 
meinen und Deutschland insbesonders. Von Dr. Heinrich 
Mayr. M. Rieger, Miinchen, 1890 (New York, Steiger & Co., 
25 Park Place). 

As the sub-title of Dr. Mayr’s “ Forests of North America” 
shows, his chief concern in studying our trees was to estimate 
their probable utility for economic planting in Europe, and 
especially in Germany. The author's first journey in this 
country was undertaken by order of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, while he held the position of Privat-docent at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. The second time he visited our forests he 
was on his way to Japan to assume the position, which he 
now holds, of Professor of Silviculture at the University of 
Tokio. His book, which was written in Japan, is primarily 
an official report in the interests of the industries of his 
fatherland. But, with German thoroughness, he has ex- 
haustively discussed his subject from other points of view as 
well as from the chief one, and in many respects the work is 
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the most important which has yet been published on the 
forests of our country. It is the first which has embodied the 
observations and conclusions of a scientific forester, trained 
in all the knowledge of the schools as well as by personal 
experience in European woodlands, and able to take a point 
of view at once thoroughly scientific, and, in the best sense of 
the word, thoroughly practical. In the brief space here at 
command it is, of course, impossible really to review such a 
book, Each page as it is turned seems of special importance; 
there is no chapter to which justice could be done by a short 
summary; there is more than one of which the value depends 
upon its tullness of detail, its wealth of illustrative facts; and 
when the would-be reviewer has carefully read the volume 
his conclusion is that only a translator could fully explain its 
excellence and significance. So earnest is the author's inter- 
est, as a friend of our people, in the forests upon which our 
prosperity largely depends, and so conscientiously and wisely 
has he pointed out what should be done for their preservation, 
that he well deserves the honor of a translation. Meanwhile 
all that can here be done is to give a brief indication of 
the character and arrangement of the volume, together with a 
promise that, from time to time, its most interesting portions 
shall be placed before our readers. 

It is a largeand well printed octavo of 450 pages, with twenty- 
four pictures in the text, and ten separate plates, a map showing 
the different zones of vegetation in North America, and a chart 
giving geographical sections, for comparative use, of the 
North American, the Asiatic and the European continents. 
Two of the plates show the leaves and fruit of various North 
American Oaks, three the leaves and fruit of a number of 
other deciduous trees, one the fruit and foliage of conifers, 
two the seeds of coniters, one the anatomical structure of the 
wood ot certain conifers, and one a number of the fungi which 
afflict our trees. 

In the preface Dr. Mayr briefly tells of the inception of his 
task and the way in which it was prosecuted, renders hearty 
thanks to all who in this country gave him practical or scien- 
tific help, and outlines the scheme of his book. The text 
proper begins with a discussion of the conditions under 
which forests exist and general remarks upon forest-flora ; 
and the forests of North America are then described and dis- 
cussed under different headings. These are: (I.) The Gen- 
eral Condition of the North American Forests; (Il.) The Size 
and Divisions of the Forests; (III.) The Products of the For- 
ests ; (IV.) The Growth and Quality of North American Forest- 
trees ; (V.) Changes in Forest-Vegetation through the Action 
of Man; (VI.) Forestry Efforts in North America; (VIL) A 
Special Consideration of the North American Forest-Flora 
according to Districts and Species; (VIII.) The Behavior of 
Exotic Species in North America ; (IX.) North American Spe- 
cies from the Standpoint of their Fitness for Cultivation in 
Europe and especially in Germany, and (X.) from the Stand- 
point of their Economic Value to the German Forest; (XI.) 
Scheme for the Planting and Treatment of North American 
Species as Trees of the German Forest. The work then con- 
cludes with a twelfth section or appendix, in which we find 
information upon the anatomical characteristics of the woods 
of our conifers; a scheme for the arrangement of Pines (in- 
cluding non-American) according to Natural Sections; tables 
for the identification of the more important Cxfressing by 
their young branches and cones, and of the North American 
Pines by their seeds ; a description of the vegetable parasites 
observed on our forest-trees during the late autumn of 1885 
and of 1887 ; a list of firms from whom the seeds of American 
forest-trees may be obtained ; and a few notes and errata, 

Two schemes were open to the writer of a book covering 
this ground. He might have adopted what we may call a 
scientific scheme, taking up each species of tree in botanical 
order and arranging under a single headingall the information 
he had to give with regard to it. Such a scheme would have 
been more attractive to the student and lover of trees in them- 
selves, would have avoided the many repetitions and cross 
references which now increase the bulk of the volume, and 
would, we think, have been more easily serviceable to the 
European forester. But, on the other hand, the method Dr. 
Mayr has in fact adopted gives what the other scheme would 
not have given—complete pictures of the forest-flora of our 
different zones of vegetation. Such pictures the reader would 
otherwise have had to compile in his mind from a multitude 
of isolated passages. Now what he has thus to compile is the 
author's information and opinion with regard to any given 
species which may specially interest him. The scientific stu- 
dent might have preferred the botanical arrangement; but to 
the general reader, in any part of the world, the actual one will 
undoubtedly be more attractive. Nor, in his case, are the 
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repetitions it involves to be regretted. The more important 
facts are insisted upon, and the more often they are re-told 
with varying words, the more likely they are to impress the 
mind of any but a serious student. 

And there are innumerable facts and conclusions and coun- 
sels in this book with which it would greatly profit the general 
reader in America to become thoroughly familiar. Nowhere 
have we read a fuller, clearer or better emphasized account of 
the damage which has already been done to our ferests, which 
is still being done, and which threatens to continue until there 
is nothing more to damage ; and nowhere a more judicious 
statement of the certain consequences of its persistence or of 
the methods which should be adopted to stay it. To a Ger- 
man trained in forest-conservation, the scenes now presented 
by our woodlands, and the scenes they suggest to an imagina- 
tion which looks even fifty years ahead, may well have seemed 
as incomprehensible as horrifying. It is in truth a tragic 
panorama, and Dr. Mayr paints it in words which, while care- 
fully based on actual facts and never falling into hyperbole or 
mere declamation, are of tragic intensity. As we read the 
chapter with the seemingly peaceful heading, ‘‘General Con- 
dition of the North American Forests,” we seem to be assist- 
ing at a reckless, senseless conflict at once murderous and 
suicidal. We see a people, now the richest in the world, 
which, for the sake of a little more immediate wealth—or often 
for the sake of nothing but mere destruction—is sweeping 
away the most magnificent of Nature’s gifts, and one that can 
never be replaced, is hopelessly ruining the aspect of vast 
areas of beautiful country, and at the same time is working 
with frightful celerity for its own ultimate impoverishment. 
Most of the facts and figures and descriptions which Dr. Mayr 
gives in drawing this general picture have long been painfully 
apparent to a few Americans, and have often been reiterated 
by them to the deaf ears of their countrymen at large. Butas 
here massed together, as they appeared to a fresh and saga- 
cious eye, they gain a new significance and stand out in even 
darker colors. It seems as though, could this chapter be 
translated and spread abroad in a million copies or so, the 
whole people would rise in a horrified awakening and make 
an appeal for self-preservation which even the dullest legis- 
lative body could not resist. To quote anything he says 
would be useless here; our readers, we trust, already stand at 
Dr. Mayr’s point of view ; and, we repeat, it is the massing of 
his facts which gives them their singular vividness. It would 
be painful to think of the spectacle we must present, as thus 
reported, in the eyes of German readers, were not the practi- 
cal bearing of the matter on our own future so vital that room 
is not left for any minor sting. 

It should not be supposed, however, that Dr. Mayr writes in 
an unfriendly or even unsympathetic spirit. As he never 
speaks without facts, so he never exaggerates in drawing 
conclusions. He is quick to note all possible excuses which 
may be made or fancied for our madness, even to the fact 
that we are so largely the offspring of that English race which 
lives in a little level world where forests do not exist and the 
need of them is not felt; and he is diligent in recording all 
the little public efforts that have been made in the way of re- 
form, and all the private enterprises which indicate that there 
are individuals among us who know the truth and are anxious 
that it should be impressed upon the people at large. He 
praises the Arnold Arboretum heartily; and his appreciation 
of the Jesup Collection of Woods in the Museum of Natural 
History in this city will go far to prove to its donator and the 
officials of the institution that their work has been well done. 
He describes the scope and arrangement of the collection, 
notes the giant dimensions of some of the specimens, and 
says, ‘Certainly nothing has been spared in securing them ; 
such colossal specimens can be shown by no other museum 
in the world.” And, of course, he appreciates the fact that 
this collection, the dendrological herbarium at Brookline and 
the neighboring Arnold Arboretum each gains in value by 
the complementary usefulness of the others. 

Yet, after making all possible deductions from the picture 
of blind ravage which he draws, we can fancy Dr. Mayr lay- 
ing down his pen with a sigh of despair—so few and small are 
the bright spots, so alarming is the blackness of the picture as 
a whole. Some day, of course, as he says and we all know, 
there will come enlightenment and reform. But how much 
unavailing remorse will mingle with them, even though they 
come very soon; and is it not possible that they will come 
when practically too late? Itis impossible to calculate, says 
our unwilling critic, whether complete forest-destruction, such 
as we see in the Holy Land and in certain parts of southern 
Europe, will be reached in fifty years, should our present 
methods continue, or will need a couple of decades more. 
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When he adds, it is unfortunately improbable that within the 
next few decades our country will be so far advanced as to 
take ‘systematic care of its magnificent forest-treasures,” the 
suggested prospect may well excite alarm. No passages in 
his book, by the way, are more interesting and instructive 
than those which show why, when the primeval forest is 
destroyed, it can never be replaced by man or renew itself in 
man’s vicinity ; but these we reserve for full translation at an- 
other time. We must once more explain, however, Dr. Mayr’s 
exact attitude. Heis not an enthusiast, who, in his love for 
the forest, forgets the needs or the right desires of man. He 
does not ask that everywhere the forest shall be preserved, 
nor make the beauty of the landscape the prime reason for its 
protection. On all arable low lands, he explicitly says, the for- 
ests should and must be cut away ; and their preservation in 
the mountains he shows of course to be as truly in the inter- 
ests of man as in those of the trees themselves. 


Correspondence. 


Why Not Legislate Against the Black Knot ? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—There are some good reasons for legislating against the 
Black Knot (Plowrightia morbosa) of the Plum and Cherry 
trees. In the first place the fungus is beyond question ex- 
tremely destructive; whole orchards of large size in many 
parts of the country have been abandoned because of this 
parasitic plague. Secondly, it is a conspicuous disease and 
during the half of the year when the trees are defoliated the 
knots can be found without the least difficulty. Any attempts 
to shield the trouble, on the part of the owner, would be fruit- 
less even if he should care to preserve thecurse. In the third 
place, the remedy is the very heroic one of the knife, and 
easily, safely and with certainty applied. There may be some 
compounds put upon the diseased parts that will lall the fun- 
gus, but itis so deeply seated that when a twig is thoroughly 
infested there is little left for the fruit grower to do but cut 
away and burn the black excrescences. If a tree is badly at- 
tacked the wisest method is to cut down bodily and destroy it 
by fire. Finally when once the old knots are cleared out it 
will be an easy matter to keep the fungus from gaining a fresh 
foothold. 

There are many trees which are literally covered with knots 
and have been for years; trees which bear no fruit, and never 
will, and they are worse than mere monuments of careless- 
ness, for they propagate and perpetuate a disease that renders 
Plum-raising almost an impossibility in their neighborhood. 
Sometimes these old distorted trees are upon the roadside 
where any passing lad can pull off and carry to his own home 
one of these malformations to become a new center of infec- 
tion. But these knots do not need to be transported to pro- 
duce infection, for the millions of spores developed in the 
spring, while too small to be seen, pass long distances with 
the winds and thus spread the disease. 

There are several fungus diseases against which the state 
legislatures or the national congress might pass. enactments 
fully as wholesome and beneficial as those for the control of 
the diseases of animals, but few of them offer so many favor- 
able points for successful legislation as the Black Knot—the 
scourge of Plum and Cherry growers in many localities. The 
law should include, to be effective, all Wild Plum and Cherry 
trees that are breeding places of the pest. 


Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Public Forest Associations. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Apropos of the plans for saving the Waverly Oaks, I 
should like to urge again a general proposition for the accom- 
plishment of public purposes of this kind, which was broached 
some months ago in another place, and which seems to me 
entirely practicable. It is that there shall be organized and 
chartered in the State of Massachusetts a: public forest asso- 
ciation, whose principal object—no doubt it would be well to 
make it its only object—would be the acquisition of the title to 
tracts or lots of land which, from their natural beauty or pic- 
turesque significance, or from the fact that they include trees 
or plants which are of historical or botanical importance, it is 
desirable to preserve for the public benefit. 

Such an association, if established in the proper way, could 
hardly lack members; and the means necessary for purchases, 
provided the power to condemn land was notgiven to it, could 
be obtained through subscriptions from time to time, or 
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through endowments which the wealthy would surely provide 
when such a work had attained the repute and honor which it 
would deserve. 

The model of such an association is found in the Lynn Pub- 
lic Forest Association, whose work, thanks to the acquisition 
of nearly the whole of the great Lynn Woods by the City of 
Lynn, is now rendered unnecessary, or, rather, adequately 
crowned; for the creation of the magnificent Lynn park of 
about 1,200 acres is really the outcome of the work of this So- 
ciety. It was this body which succeeded in checking the 
destruction of the beautiful Hemlock timber in the deep glen 
on Penny Brook, and which rescued several other sylvan spots 
in the same neighborhood from profanation simply by buying 
out the profaners. And the public spirit which its work stimu- 
lated no doubt made possible the reservation of so splendid a 
domain for public use in perpetuity. 

Apply the principle, so successful in one small city, to the 
commonwealth, to any state or to the nation. Let public- 
spirited men and women unite in such an association, and 
seek charter and authority to acquire property under proper 
restrictions. I know of no cause in which the power of 


eminent domain could be invoked more righteously than in - 


protecting from private destruction the exceptional and strik- 
ing natural beauties which are equally dear to all, or in pre- 
serving the groves or trees around which the people’s history 
or legends cluster. But even if such an association had not 
authority to acquire property by condemnation, the possession 
of a considerable emergency fund, accumulated in advance 
and ready to be judiciously drawn upon at once by alert men, 
would in a great number of cases prevent the defacement of 
scenery, or the destruction of woods or individual trees which 
centuries could not replace. 

- The best work that has ever been done in this country, in 
the way of reform and public enlightenment and education, 
has been at least put in motion, if not completely accom- 
plished, by private effort represented in associations. It seems 
to be almost idle to try to get Congress or Legislatures to do 
anything toward saving the great forest-domains. But is it not 
possible to make use of the great instrumentality of voluntary 
association to save the spared monuments of a sylvan past 


still remaining to us? F 
ie F. E. Chamberlin. 


Boston. 
The Rest of Plants. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—1. Do all plants have, or require, an annual ‘‘rest- 
period”? Ifso, how much is meant by that term ? 

2. Is it true of all the ordinary window-plants, such as Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, Gloxinias, Shrubby Begonias, etc., that they 
require a season of retirement, or letting alone, in some part 
of the year? ; 

3. Can any general rules or directions be given for thus 
“‘resting” plants which will be of service to the amateur win- 
dow-gardener; or must one know the habits, the natural rest- 


season, of each plant or species ? 


4. Can you name any work or article already in print which 
treats of this subject in any detailed way? ine 


Whitewater, Wis. 

1. So far as I know, all perennial plants undergo a pe- 
riod of ‘‘rest.” It is not certain, however, that this “rest” 
is in any sense a recuperation or recreation to the plant. 
It appears to be a hereditary trait, induced by natural en- 
vironment, a means by which the plant resists untoward 
circumstances of climate. These untoward circumstances 
in nature are variations in temperature or moisture, or 
both. In the dry seasons of the tropics plants ‘‘rest” in 
much the same manner as in northern winters. Any at- 


tempt in culture to overcome the ‘‘resting-period” is apt - 


to injure the plant, from the fact that any energy used in 
the partial or abnormal development may be subtracted 
from subsequent growth or development. 

2. I know of no investigations to show that this heredi- 
tary trait of plants has ever been entirely overcome by cul- 
ture. Our window-plants still demand ‘‘rest.” 

3. In practice, however, itis in every way more desirable 
to start ordinary window-plants anew every year than to 
attempt to handle old ones. Young plants are vigorous, 
healthy, floriferous and economical of space. Started in 
late winter or in spring, they will bloom the following 
winter, after which they should be discarded. But if old 
plants are retained, I cannot state any general rule for 
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“resting” which will apply, with any value, to all kinds. 
4. The best literature of the practical application of the 

‘‘resting-period” to plants is found under the discussions 

of the various species, in garden manuals. JL. H. Bailey, 


The Cork-wings on the Sweet Gum. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The Sweet Gum, Liguidambar Styraciflua, which, from 
its handsome habit of growth and rich autumnal coloring, has 
been extensively planted in Tower Grove Park, in this city, 
shows a good deal of variability in the development of ‘‘ cork- 
wings”’ on its branches—a development for which it is noted, 
and which has received considerable attention from histolo- 
gists, one of the latest of whom, Miss E. L. Gregory, has given 
SEH Ones account of it in the Botanical Gazette for 1888 and 
1889. 

While it appears to be the rule for the branches to bear two 
or more prominent wings on their upper side (this position, 
according to Miss Gregory, being peculiar to this species), it is 
noticeable that not far from one-half of the trees in the park 
named are destitute of such wings, while a few others possess 
few of them. The trees compared are of the same age, have 
grown under similar conditions, and no observable reason for 
the difference noted is to be seen, the winged and wingless 
specimens occurring with no regularity. These trees are now 
about seventeen years old, and the difference referred to 
appears to depend upon inherent peculiarities of the indi- 
viduals, since the smooth trees have always been destitute of 
wings, while these appendages were early developed in the 
others. The different appearance of the two sorts of trees is 
very striking when the leaves are off in winter. It is quite as 
evident in considerably larger and older trees than those 


illustrated. 
Botanic Garden, St. Louis. Wm. Trelease. 


[Photographs which accompanied this letter clearly 
show the differences described by Professor Trelease.—Ep. | 


Gordonia Altamaha. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The best specimen of Gordonita Altamaha in the District 
of Columbia grows in Lafayette Square, in front of the White 
House. The tree, or rather large shrub, which is in vigorous 
health, is nearly, or quite, twenty feet high and ten feet through. 
I supplied this as a small plant about the year 1855. It grows 
and flowers freely, and has not been injured by cold. There 
are few, it any, other specimens about the city, except those 
growing on my nursery grounds, on a dry, rich bottom land, 
where they grow and flourish with great vigor. They pass 
through ordinary winters without harm, but in one severe 
season the young growths were killed. Theplants, however, 
all quickly recovered. 

I doubt whether this Gordonia will succeed much farther 
north, unless planted in a warm, sheltered position. I know 
of no other tree or shrub, that blooms at the same season, 
which can compare with it in beauty. Its pure white flowers 
are produced in July, and appear abundantly up to October, 
and even on till the middle of that month. The foliage 
assumes, in autumn, a rich crimson tint, which is quite dis- 


tinct and striking. 
Washington, D. C. Fohn Saul. 


Notes. 


The Maples growing in the gulches on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada have been tapped this year, and although 
they do not yield such an abundant flow as the Sugar Maple, 
the sap is said to be sweeter and makes finely-flavored sugar. 


It is said that no less than 7,769 school-gardens exist in 
Austria, not including the sister kingdom of Hungary. They 
are connected with both private and public schools, are used 
for purposes of practical instruction in horticulture and tree- 
growing, and often contain botanical museums and bee-hives. 


One of the most interesting flowers we have seen this 
spring is the white Chionodoxa, which Mr. Gerard has grown 
from bulbs sent to him last autumn from Asia Minor, by Mr. 
Whittall. The color is pure and the flowers are held well up 
above the foliage. Mingled with the deep blue of the ordinary 
kind the effect will be very beautiful. White flowers of this 
class, too, are rare after the Snowdrops are over. These 
plants are very rare in their native home, and Mr. Gerard's 
experiments to ascertain whether they will come true from 
seed will be watched with interest. 
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Another instahce of the way in which our florists now devote 
themselves, very often, to raising large quantities of a single 
kind of flower is found in a note, dated Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, which was recently published in the American Florist. 
“IT grow Carnations only,” said the writer, ‘‘and last season I 
cut 26,000 blooms from 700 plants of Grace Wilder. I now 
have 1,300 plants.” 


A lady who read a paper at the meeting of the American 
Horticultural Society, which was held in February at Austin, 
Texas, recommended that the effort to agree upona ‘‘national 
flower” should be abandoned; but that instead each state 
should select a flower for itself. Thus far the advice seems 
good enough, if, indeed, the subject has any real hold on 
popular interest. But when we are told, furthermore, that on 
occasions of national significance all these ‘state flowers” 
may be massed in a great bouquet or garland, the picture pre- 
sented to the imagination is not very agreeable. 


German horticultural papers speak highly of a variety of 
Begonia florida incomparabilis which has been named “ Hof- 
gartner Pettera” after its introducer, the gardener of Duke 
Philip of Wurtemberg, atGmtnden. The flowers, which are 
dark carmine, ‘“‘completely cover the plant;” but its great 
peculiarity is the color of the leaves, which, when exposed to 
full sunshine, ‘‘become a deep blood-red, while the stem and 
leaf-stalks are coral-red.” It is recommended as a valuable 
addition to the plants now used for carpet-bedding and for 
multicolored groups. 

A peculiarity of the plants producing what we call gourds 
or calabashes is the musk-like odor that most of them give 
out when their leaves are pinched. We generally look upon 
a gourd as something unsuitable for the table; but Dr. Harris 
states that when cooked several of the varieties of Syria, 
Japan and Brazil are quite palatable while young, especially 
those which grow long, thin and green, like the Hercules 
Club. The fruit which furnishes the reticulated skeleton used 
as a bathing-scrubber and in making beautiful bonnets is in 
habit and growth a Cucumber (Cucumis reticulatus), although 
sometimes called a ‘‘Dish-cloth Gourd” from one of its uses 
in our Gulf States. In India the natives eat one of the varie- 
ties when quite young; but of a dozen varieties grown by Dr. 
Harris in Philadelphia none were tempting to the appetite. 


A corporation called ‘“‘The Blue Mountain Forest Park 


Association” has been formed at Newport, New Hampshire, _ 


its President being Mr. Austin Corbin, of this city, whose sum- 
mer home lies in that region. The purposes of the Associa- 
tion are to breed American game and fish, to cultivate and 
properly administer the forests, and to form and beautify parks 
and avenues. Seventeen head of buffalo have been turned 
out on a “range” which embraces about 10,000 acres, and it is 
hoped that the race may thus be preserved from extinction. 
The good done by such an association, however, will spread 
far beyond its own property, for it will doubtless incite the citi- 
zens of other localities to imitation, and must help to prove to 
the people at large that our forests are worth preserving, and 
that the adornment of country neighborhoods should be sys- 
tematically undertaken. 


We have received the first number of Zoe, a new biological 
journal to be published monthly in San Francisco. It is 
intended as a “ medium for recording in accessible form the 
numerous, often unconnected observations, pertaining more 
particularly to the western part of North America, made by 
amateurs as well as by working naturalists.” The name of 
the editor does not appear in the prospectus, but contribu- 
tions are promised, and many of the promises are fulfilled in 
the first number, by articles from many of the best known 
naturalists of the Pacific States. The first number contains 
botanical notes by both Mr. and Mrs. T.S. Brandegee, and the 
first of a series of important articles on the naturalized plants 
of southern California, by Mr.S.B. Parish. Zoe is in magazine 
form, in octavo, and the first number contains thirty-two 
handsomely printed pages. It is published by the Zoe Pub- 
lishing Co., of San Francisco, and the annual subscription is 
two dollars. 

One of the most perfect trees in the United States stands 
behind the old Drayton Manor House on the Ashley 
River, not very far from Charleston, South Carolina. It is a 
Live Oak. The trunk girths, at five feet from the ground, 
nearly twenty-five feet, and the main branches, which shoot 
out at right angles from the trunk at the height of ten feet 
above the ground, have a spread of one hundred and twenty 
and one hundred and thirty feet, and form a dense, symmetri- 
cal, flat head of indescribable beauty and impressiveness. 
There are larger Live Oaks to be seen, but it is rare to find 
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one of the age and size of the Drayton tree of such perfect 
shape and in such good health. There is nothing about the 
tree to indicate very great age, and as it is a well known fact 
that the Live Oak grows in good soil with extreme rapidity, 
it is not improbable that the two centuries during which the | 
Drayton family have occupied the Manor House may cover 
the span of its existence. 


Writing on ‘The Slave Trade in the Congo Basin,” in the 
April number of the Century Magazine, Mr. E. J. Glave says 
that nature has, in the case of the African, met the universal 
desire for a drink stronger than water by providing him with 
the juice of the Palm-tree, ‘“‘a most palatable beverage, re- 
sembling when fresh a very strong lemon soda, but intoxicat- 
ing in its effects. . . . The villagers in charge of this particular 
industry climb the tree, trim away some of the leaves, and 
then bore three or four holes, about half an inch in diameter, 
at the base of the frond, to the heart of the tree.” A small 
gourd is placed beneath each of these holes, and receives 
during the day about half a pint of juice. ‘The contents of 
these gourds are collected every morning. This beverage is 
called by the natives malafu, and is well known to all European 
travelers as Palm-wine.” From the author's accounts of the 
drunken revels which he witnessed, it seems to be as potent, 
in its ultimate effects, as the most civilized of fermented drinks. 


Odontoglossum Pescatorei is the rival of O. crisfum as a gar- 
den Orchid. In their cultural requirements and in general 
habit they are alike, whilst in attractiveness there is little to 
choose between them. Both species have revealed under cul- 
tivation an extraordinary range in the size, form and marking 
of their flowers. Now and again a variety of startling charac- 
ter appears, and if placed in the market fetches a sensational 
price, as, for example, Veitchs’ variety of O. crispum and 
Veitchs’ variety of O. Pescatorez, both ot which are in Baron 
Schroéder’s famous collection. The last sensational feat has 
been the production of an inflorescence by O. Pescatore, upon 
which no less than 130 blooms were borne! The length of the 
panicle was four and a half feet, or more than double the 
maximum length given in Veitchs’ Orchid Manual. It bore 
fourteen branches, which again ramified. The plant must be 
of extraordinary vigor, as its pseudo-bulbs are described as be- 
ing as large as large hens’ eggs. It is in the collection of Mr. 
J. B. Merriles, Reading, and was grown by his gardener, 
George Russell. 


We have received from Mr. O. C. Simonds, Superintendent 
of Graceland Cemetery, Chicago, a series of photographs 
illustrating the method of transplanting large trees. Of two 
trees moved together the larger was sixty feet high, with a 
spread of branches of sixty feet. The roots were taken up 
in a circle of about the same diameter, tied up in bundles, 
wrapped in canvas and kept moist. The trees measure 
respectively seven feet three inches and six feet in circum- 
ference, the measurements being taken at three feet above 
the ground. The earth was retained about the roots for 
some distance from the trees, which were moved in an 
upright position. The planting was completed on the 4th 
ot May, 1889. The trees grew nicely during last season, 
and Mr. Simonds believes they will become as firmly estab- 
lished as they were in the woods from which they were 
taken, although it is yet too early to speak with entire con- 
fidence as to the result. The trees were moved on rollers 
nearly a mile in an upright position, stayed upon a heavy 
frame-work of timber, and the cost was between five and 
six hundred dollars. 


According to a correspondent of Gartenjflora, the splendid 
crops of Hyacinths which are grown in the vicinity of Haarlem, 
in Holland, require a careful preparation of the soil. A field 
which the following autumn is to be planted with bulbs is 
worked over during the winter to a depth of three feet, in order 
that the upper soil, in which bulbs have already been grown, 
may be thoroughly replaced by fresh sand; for it is almost 
pure sand which forms these fields along the dunes. Simple 
cow-manure is then applied, and Potatoes are planted, and 
after these are harvested the soil is again worked over. About 
the beginning of September the bulbs are planted and covered 
witha layer of sea-weed, which is removed early in the spring. 
The yellowish leaves which have sprouted under the mulch 
quickly turn a deep green, and by the middle of April the 
flowers spread their immense many-colored carpet before the 
eye. As soon as they begin to fade they are cut off to direct 
all the strength of the plant toward maturing the bulbs. 
Formerly the cut flowers were sold, largely for the English 
market; but this sale so injured the demand for bulbs that, by 
agreement among the growers, it has been abandoned. 
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An English Forest. 


N old English forest is a very beautiful and interest- 
A ing thing, although, judged by the standard of mod- 
ern forest science, it is practically a useless encumbrance 
of the earth, to be cleared away that the ground it occupies 
may be replanted to better advantage. Such a forest is 
that of Sherwood, in Nottinghamshire, the most famous and 
historically the most interesting of all the remnants of the 
ancient forest-covering of Britain. A view taken in this 
forest appears in our illustration on page 203, and repre- 
sents a portion of the high-road leading through ‘“ Birck- 
lands,” as one part of Sherwood Forest is called, because 
Birches grow in great numbers among the old Oaks. The 
forest-floor is densely covered with Bracken (Péeris aqui- 
lina), making a charming carpet among the trees, which 
stand singly, often with wide places between them and 
unsurrounded with young trees growing up to replace 
them. Deer and rabbits have frequented Sherwood For- 
est for centuries, and it has been pastured at times and 
sadly neglected and abused; every seedling-tree, as fast 
as it appears among the Ferns, is nibbled off and de- 
stroyed, and no successors to the great old trees have been 
allowed to grow up to take their place when they have 
lived out their long lives. Very few of the old trees are 
left; multitudes of them fell a century or more ago to 
replenish the purses of needy noblemen, and time has 
laid a heavy hand upon those which escaped. And now this 
forest, which is really not a forest at all, but rather a thickly 
planted park, bears about the same relation to a modern 
European forest that an English farm, with its wide, useless 
hedgerows, its broad branched Elms shading the ground, 
sucking up moisture from the earth and using up plant 
food, its game carefully protected to feed upon the crops, 
and all its wasteful methods of pasturage, bears to a mod- 
ern German farm, in which every inch of ground is made 
productive and not one ounce of anything is wasted. 

A drive through Sherwood Forest is one of the most de- 
lightful things an American can do in England, although 
he will not learn much about forestry on his trip or see 
many things which can be applied in his every-day life at 
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home. A visit to Sherwood Forest and ‘‘the Dukeries,” 
as anumber of country places made in what was once a 
part of the old forest and lying adjacent to each other are 
called, is a common English holiday trip for people living 
in the cities of the midland counties, and thousands make 
it every year. The excursion is easily made from the town 
of Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, and a day is needed to 
make the circuit of thirty miles through the different 
estates and the remnants of the forest. Two or three days, 
however, can be well employed in the neighborhood of 
Worksop if the visitor is interested in gardens and in fine 
houses as well as in old trees. One may see in these two 
or three days Worksop Manor and park, lying close by 
the town—a fine park, now the property of the Duke of 
Newcastle, the house, however, much reduced by fire from 
its old estate. It was the home of the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
and stout Bess of Hardwick built the mansion or finished 
it, and ruled over its destinies, as she did in one way or 
another over all the great families of the county. Mary 
Queen of Scots was once a prisoner in this house. There 
are a few fine trees in the park, including a group of noble 
Oaks not far from the mansion. A little beyond Worksop 
Manor the high-road leads into the enclosure of the park of 
Welbeck Abbey, where the visitor will find the winners of 
two successive Derbys and the most successful breeding 
establishment in the history of the English turf. 

Just beyond Welbeck is Clumber, the seat of the Duke 
of Newcastle. The house is low and badly placed, and 
dwarfed, moreover, by the ugly church just completed, 
which is placed too near the mansion, with whose archi- 
tecture it does not harmonize. The handsome terrace 
joining the house with the lake is one of the most success- 
ful in England; and the view across the lake to the rolling 
park beyond is very fine. There are noble trees in the 
pleasure grounds and in the park, and the lake, with its 
margins lined with wild plants and stocked with wild fowl, 
is certainly a most wonderful imitation of nature. The 
view of the mansion from one of the drives where it 
crosses a narrow arm of the lake on an old arched 
stone bridge is deservedly famous. The house contains 
many fine pictures and other works of art. What will 
strike, perhaps, the American visitor to Clumber are the 
countless thousands of rabbits running about every part of 
the place, which seems completely undermined with their 
burrows. The park contains no herds of deer, which 
abound at Welbeck, and in Thoresby Park, which is just 
beyond Clumber, and from which it is separated by two 
pairs of gates. 

Thoresby, the seat of Earl Manvers, by far the most 
beautiful of “the Dukeries,” and one of the most interesting 
places in all England, has a noble new Elizabethan mansion, 
built on high ground, overlooking the large artificial lake, 
close by which the old house stood. The park is twelve 
miles round, and contains many interesting and exciting 
views and many noble trees. Not far from the house is a 
small-leaved Linden-tree not easily matched anywhere, 
and across the lake is an avenue a mile long of splendid 
old Chestnut-trees of immense size, forming a long vista 
which loses itself in the mysterious depths of Sherwood 
Forest beyond. In the shubberies near the house, although 
not very long planted, are the finest specimens of the Hem- 
lock-tree of the high Sierra Nevada (Zsuga Patfoniana) 
which can be seen in Europe. The present Earl Manvers 
is a planter of trees, as the young plantations all over the 
estate bear witness; and at one point the drive leads 
through a real forest of Beech-trees, with tall, straight 
trunks, which a German forest-master would not be ashamed 
of. Deer wander through the park right up to the terrace- 
wall and to the gates of the courtyard, and from the house 
great flocks of sheep and herds of cattle can be seen feed- 
ing under the park trees, giving life and variety to the 
scene and adding much to its attractiveness. 

Passing out of Thoresby Park gates the road leads 
directly into Sherwood Forest at the point where the view 
in our illustration was made. Then it stretches through 
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“ Bilhagh ” and‘ Bircklands,” under the sturdy branches of 
the ‘‘Major Oak” and by some of its hardly less famous 
companions, and then, leaving the forest and skirting the 
park and woods of Welbeck, it returns to Worksop through 
rich farm-lands held by tenants of the Duke of Portland. 
Newsted Abbey, the home of Byron, is within easy driving 
distance of Worksop, and forty miles away in the other 
direction is Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 

This short sketch is not meant as an account of Sherwood 
Forest or of “the Dukeries.” They are described over and 
over again in books which treat of rural England, and in 
the pages of English journals of horticulture. Our object 
in alluding to them is to remind our readers that if they 
visit England they can see in the neighborhood of Work- 
sop, better perhaps and more easily than anywhere else, 
what rural life means to English noblemen. 


Tue great advance in horticulture during the last twenty 
or thirty years is due largely to the sustained and intelli- 
gent efforts of those specialists who have devoted them- 
selves to the study and improvement of particular classes 
of plants. Such men, for obvious reasons, have been more 
numerous in Europe, particularly in England, than they 
have been in this country. We can point, however, to 
conspicuous instances of long continued horticultural ex- 
periments in America, and as wealth and leisure increases 
here they will probably become more frequent than they 
have been. Mr. Hunnewell, who relates in another col- 
umn the conclusions he has reached from long years of 
patient cultivation of the Rhododendron, shows us what 
an individual interested in a particular class of plants can 
accomplish in increasing. the stock of available knowl- 
edge relating to his favorites. Mr. Hunnewell has for 
nearly forty years been the most munificent patron of hor- 
ticulture in America, and his gardens at Wellesley, in Mas- 
sachusetts, are famous from one end of the land to the 
other. But unlike many another horticultural Mzcenas, 
he does not content himself with the mere lavishing of 
money in gardening, but practices the art himself, knowing 
his plants and all their requirements thoroughly, and de- 
voting himself year after year, and often in the face of 
great disappointments, to the study of his favorite Rhodo- 
dendrons and of the great collection of conifers for which 
his garden is also celebrated. 

When the cultivation of Rhododendrons was first under- 
taken at Wellesley little was practically known of the pro- 
per methods of growing them in the United States, and 
nothing at all of the sorts suited to our climate. To give 
a full and fair test to all attainable varieties of these plants 
demanded rare steadiness of purpose, but Mr. Hunnewell’s 
patient labors were renewed year after year with never 
flagging zeal and enthusiasm. When his first Rhododen- 
drons were planted, it was believed by most Americans 
who knew anything whatever about them that any effort 
to cultivate them here in the open air would be hopelessly 
wasted. But forty years of experiment has proved that 
many of the very best varieties will grow in New England 
as readily as a Lilac or a Guelder Rose, if certain sim- 
ple cultural conditions are supplied. That such men as 
Mr. Hunnewell, generous, public-spirited and patient in 
pursuit of knowledge, appear occasionally among us, is 
certainly the most hopeful sign that American horticulture 
is advancing to the broader and better fields we confi- 
dently predict for it. 2 


THE proposal of the Park Board of this city to remove 
the collection of animals in Central Park from their present 
quarters to a larger space of open meadow on the opposite 
side of the park has called forth a vigorous protest from 
the entire press of New York. The objections to this 
scheme are not based on the opinion that the ground now 
occupied by the menagerie is a suitable one, nor on the 
assumption that a good zoological garden is not altogether 
a worthy object to strive for, but on the conviction that the 
open spaces of the park are too valuable to be sacrificed to 
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any exhibition of the sort, however desirable in itself. Our 
own belief is that this conservative view cannot be too 
strenuously insisted upon. Itis these tranquil meadow sur- 
faces which make the park efficient as a refreshment and a 
relief from the rigid lines of streets and buildings ; and the 
paramount duty of all who have any influence in these 
matters is to guard against any possible encroachment 
upon these areas of greensward and their border of trees. 
These open meadows, of which there are now too few, 
and which were created at great expense, constitute the 
primary and essential value of the park, and to obliterate 
them is a practical confiscation of public property. It is 
encouraging to find that every attempt on the part of any 


‘special interest to occupy and possess these grassy openings 


gives occasion for the people and the press of the city to 
demonstrate how profound is their appreciation of the true 
function and the highest purpose of the park. 


Native Shrubs of California.—III. 


Garrya elliptica, Dougl. (‘‘ Bot. Reg.,” ¢. 1686). From the 
figure given in the “‘ Botanical Register ’’ more than fifty years 
ago, taken from a specimen which had flowered in England, 
one would not infer that the species deserved mention among 
the really very ornamental shrubs of California. Perhaps it 
did not find in England a congenial climate. In its native lo- 
calities among the Coast Mountains, growing, in clumps, from 
six to ten feet high, with its dark green, leathery, wavy-mar- 
gined foliage, it is never unsightly; while at flowering time it 
appears very uniquely beautiful. The inflorescence, while 
ameutaceous, and therefore like that of Alders and Birches in 
kind, is of a much more showy character. The tassels, those 
of the male shrub being commonly eight or ten inches long, 
very slender, and of a pale green which harmonizes well with 
the dark hue of the foliage, are hung forth from two to four or 
five in a place, at the ends of all the branches and branchlets ; 
and being of such length, some of them fall across lower 
branches and often hang in festoons, draping most gracefully 
and attractively the whole bush. The flowering occurs usually 
in early February, after the first week of mild, sunny spring 
weather; and the long light chains of pale olive green, natur- 
ally of only ten days’ duration at best, are sure to be gathered 
from the bushes, almost before their full development, by at- 
ternoon strollers in quest of earliest wild flowers.' 

One or two other species of Garrya, found southward in 
the state, or in the mountains of the interior, are less orna- 
mental; but by virtue of the strongly tonic property of their 
bark, they are well known to miners and mountaineers, who 
employ them as a remedy in ague and intermittent fevers. 
The bark of the Cornel or Dogwood of the Atlantic States has 
the same qualities; and there are botanical systematists who 
consider the Garrya and the Cornus as belonging to the same 
family, although they bear not the least external resemblance 
to each other. All the Garryas have, however, the same fine- 
grained, very hard wood as the Cornel. But for its uniquely 
beautiful appearance when in flower our Garrya elliptica de- 
serves a conspicuous place in every shrubbery. Lindley 
described it as hardy in England; but it is doubtful whether 
it would endure well the dry cold of the New England winter. 

Ribes tenuifiorum, Lindl. (Bot. Reg.,” ¢. 1274). I must speak 
first of the bibliography of this, our Californian Yellow Cur- 
rant; for I have long perceived that all American writers of 
the present generation confuse it with the Missouri Currant 
(&. aureum). The two species are entirely distinct, as I have 
clearly seen ever since my earliest years in California. The 
last-named does not grow either in California or anywhere 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The former is found along the 


_eastern bases of the Colorado mountains and for some dis- 


tance eastward. The contusion of the two began with Pursh, 
who, in 1814, had both in mind when he described his R. 
aureum. According to Lindley, Pursh’s dried specimens were 
of the far western shrub from the Columbia River-region, not 
then introduced into England, and his description was drawn 
up from living bushes of the true Missouri Currant, at that 
time already in cultivation there. Nuttall had in 1818 indi- 
cated that he considered it to be two varieties of the 2. az- 
reum, but Lindley in 1829 made clear the specific differences, 
and gave the name f&. fenuiflorum to the Pacific coast species, 
reserving the name &. awreum for the one then best known, 
giving as his reason the fact that this had been the shrub from 
which Pursh had drawn up his specific character. Both spe- 
cies are figured in the “Botanical Register,” 2. aureum, at ¢. 
125; but they are represented in flower only; and if these plates 
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exhibiting mere branches in leaf and flower had left nothing 
untold, botanists would have been excused for treating them 
as one species. The essential differences between them, apart 
from considerations of geographical distribution, reside in cer- 
tain strong characteristics ot the flowers and fruits. The sole 
recommendation of the old and true 2. auveum, or Missouri 
Currant, is the delicious spicy fragrance of its flowers. J. 
tenuiflorum, all the way from middle California to the British 
boundary and across the country to Colorado, has flowers en- 
tirely scentless. Its berries are large, of a beautiful amber 
color, deepening to a paler than cherry-red in fullest maturity, 
and have an acidulous taste without aroma. Those of the 
real R. aureum are smaller, black, sweet and with a decided 
black currant flavor. 

The Pacific species grows ordinarily to twice or thrice the 
size of the eastern, and its fruit is valued, even in the wild 
state, in those remote, still sparsely-settled and little cultivated 
parts of northern California where it abounds. It is probable 
that under cultivation it would rise to a place of some import- 
ance. But, as aboye intimated, it is entirely destitute of that 
one quality, the rich odor of the flowers, which has made its 
more easterly ally a universal favorite in spite of the worthless- 


ness of its fruit. 
University of California. Edward L. Greene. 


The Woods in Spring. 


yy) HEN the army of white-throats and Savannah sparrows, 

in their migrations, have flown farther northward, and 
the ‘“chippies”” have become more abundant; when a few 
“chebecs”’ and ‘‘towhees” are heard introducing themselves 
to the passers-by, just before the bobolinks and orioles ar- 
rive, it may be called the misty season in the woods. You can 
name no special date when it is at its height, for it comes from 
the buds so gradually and ends in the larger, coarser spray 


_ with such slowly measured growth ; but while it lasts the view 


of the young foliage, lingering on the tangled network of twig 
and branch, like variously colored scraps of vapor, is, indeed, 
charming. ? 

No system of color language can describe accurately the 
various shades of the early dresses of the trees. Many of the 
hues are softened and subdued, in contrast to the gaudy colors 
ofautumn. Green, in its many tints, is from the first put on nu- 
merousspecies. How becoming are the Aldersand the Birches 
in their fresh, new trimming! The leaves of the Oaks, Maples 
and Hickories, just unfolding from the buds and flecking the 
sky with the mellow stains of yellows, reds and browns, are 
especially attractive. The conditions and surroundings of the 
trees have much to do in painting the foliage before the chlo- 
rophyll has dyed it for its summer's work. The saplings and 
sprouts of the White Oak are decked with scraps of maroon 
velvet cut into the regular established patterns, while the leaves 
of older trees of the samespecies, on higher ground, are often 
the color of amber or of half-ripe lemons. The evenly plicated 
leaves of the Wild Cherry shine like bronze in the sun. Here 
and there the Large-Toothed Aspens have arrayed themselves 
in white silky-wool attire, and, as they rise like clouds in fleecy 
masses amid the early spring foliage of the hard-wood trees, 
they form very conspicuous objects in the forest. 

How exquisitely tender and transparent is the new leaf of 
the American Basswood! I can hardly bear to look through 
it at the sun. When it is closely laid on paper, writing 
can easily be seen through. Viewed in the light it assumes a 
yellowish cast, and you not only see the slender forked veins, 
extended at regular intervals from the midrib, but hundreds 
of gossamer cross lines, like those of spiders’ webs, which 
form the frame-work of the delicate structure. Its shape is 
beautiful, with sweeps and curves, and its edges are fringed 
with the finest teeth. What special wood fairy has been ap- 
pointed to give it such elegant proportions and to cut all of 
the leaves of the Zi/iacee into the peculiar oblique, heart- 
shaped pattern? The largest lobes at the bases are invariably 
placed toward the young shoots, and the leaves are arranged 
upon them so as to secure the greatest amount of light and air. 

The Beeches answer to the call of the sun a few days later 
than the Basswoods. A copse yonder on the hill-side is just 
beginning to put out its broidery. Little mouse-ears of leaves, 
clothed with silken hairs, are unfolding from the brown, 
rusty scales and lengthened buds ; yet, curiously enough, the 
leaves on the twigs of a few saplings that touch the boles of 
the larger trees are already more than half grown! Was it the 
partial shelter in which the buds were placed during the winter 
that caused them to gain sucha start? The Beech-leaves are 
formed into the most elegant designs. How fresh and beau- 
tiful these premature ones appear against the smooth, ashen- 
gray bark of the old trunks. They are ovals, pointed and evenly 
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scalloped. The straight prominent veins on the under sur- 
faces, running out to the very tips of the salient teeth, are 
drawn as with arule. The arrangement of these ribs, how- 
ever, is inclined to vary. In some specimens these nerves 
are opposite along the basal half of the midrib, but become 
alternate toward the point. Some are alternate at the base, 
but become opposite half way up, while on other leaves the 
ribs are alternate or opposite throughout the entire length. 

The Dogwoods, or Cornels, too, are puttingout. There isa 
peculiar physiognomy about the leaves of the species, though 
it can hardly be described, which at once shows to the observ- 
ing rambler their Cornus blood. All of them have entire mar- 
gins and are oval-shaped and pointed. 

Along the swampy shore of a pond, where on one side rises 
abruptly a rocky slope studded with tall, straight Chestnut- 
trunks, I have paused to note a small tree among the boulders 
which is not very common in the northern and middle New 
England woods. It is the flowering Dogwood, Cornus florida, 
a big brother to the dwarf Bunch-berry. With the exception of 
its humble relative it is the only species here that has 
its flowers in close heads. These heads are surrounded by 
four large snow-white, corolla-like, heart-shaped leaves that 
appear sometime before the little greenish yellow flowers open, - 
and, when viewed amidst the young foliage or against the gray 
background of boles, ledges and the dead leaves of the forest- 
floor, present a very striking appearance. It is a notable ex- 
ample of those kinds of plants that throw out their signal flags 
to the honey gathering insects. It knows the importance of 
showy advertisement. Were it not for these conspicuous 
flyers the early bees and moths would pass them by unno- 
ticed, and thus, by the neglect of cross fertilization, render the 
seeds and fruit less healthy and vigorous. But how quickly 
the leaf builders work. Before May has ended many of the 
leaves have attained their full growth and spread themselves 
along the branchlets in huge green flakes and slanting pinna- 
cles that swing in the breeze as if they delighted in their lux- 
uriousness; every shrub and tree yields foliage after its 
kind. There are patterns of hearts, rounds, ovals, spattels, 
spears and shields. Some are smooth and polished, others 
hairy and crimpled, some with their edges entire or cut into 
hundreds of different pretty borders; each species of plant 
taking on the form, size and texture of leaf according to its 
“peculiar structure and organization, habits and require- 


ments.” 
Boston, Mass. Florace Lunt. 


The Peruvian or American Potato. 


pe most important and valuable of the edible So/anacee is 
very erroneously denominated “Irish” in our census re- 
ports. Virginia has a certain claim to be considered the 
mother of the White Potato, but the vegetable in its present 
improved state owes more to its Peruvian and Chilian parent- 
age than its Virginian. Much is also due to changes produced 
in the tuber by different climates and soils, whichare in thern- 
selves a curious and interesting study. That our present 
Potato is a development from one wild ancestor having sev- 
eral sub-varieties marked by differences in the size and color 
of the tubers and in their habits of growth, has been estab- 
lished by experiments of recent years in our own country by 
the developing of a pea-sized tuber to one of a pound in 
weight inseven summers. The existence of sub-varieties will 
be learned by growing wild tubers from California, Texas, 
Arizona, Mexico, Peru and Chili, as has already been done in this 
vicinity by Mr. Burnet Landreth. It was discovered that the 
plants were generally white blossomed ; some were dark green; 
others light green; some quite prostrate in growth, and others 
moreerect; and what is quite important, that the Colorado 
beetle would not eat them. The tubers were yellow-fleshed, 
white-fleshed, oval, round and obovate. 
The Peruvian Potato was first discovered in a growing state 
by the Spanish invaders of Peru, who saw it under cultivation 
in the vicinity of Quito. Peru, at that time, had an ocean front- 
age of about 2,500 miles, and included Ecuador, Peru as itis 
now, and a large part of Chili. The government was a theoc- 
racy and the people were devoted to agriculture; bringing 
water by aqueducts where required, using irrigation and fer- 
tilizing with guano, which then covered the coast islands until 
they were white and mound shaped. The birds producing 
this fertilizer came at certain seasons by the million and were 
protected by the government. Never, perhaps, was the ter- 
race system of mountain agriculture brought to a greater de- 
gree of perfection or more extensively used by any people; 
and the sides of the Cordilleras were zoned with vegetation, 
varying in character according to the climate given by differ- 
ent degrees of elevation above the sea level. On these leveled 
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terraces the Peruvians cultivated at different heights the fruits 
of the tropics, the Indian Corn and the ‘‘ Papas,” or Potato. 
How long the Papas had been redeemed from its wild state it 
is impossible now to determine; but it will answer our pur- 
pose to know that the tuber grows abundantly over a long 
range of the Pacific slope, and that itcan be acclimated and per- 
fected by a few years of cultivation. The character of the 
wild Peruvian Potato was tested in 1828 by a party of officers 
attached to the United States frigate ‘‘ Brandywine,” as recently 
related to me by Dr. W.S. W. Ruschenberger, U.S. N. The 
vessel was lying in the Port of Callao, and the party visited the 
island of San Lorenzo, about a mile anda half from the town, 
climbed its declivity to an elevation of about 1,200 feet, dug up 
a quantity of wild potatoes, carried them aboardship and had 
them cooked. They were found bitter to the taste and much 
inferior to the tubers perfected by cultivation. These wild 
potatoes were larger than those usually found in North 
America, which are rarely beyond thesize ofmarbles. They were 
from two to two and a quarter inches long, of a flattened ovoid 
form and indented with eyes. San Lorenzo is a barren island 
about seven miles long and three-fourths of a mile wide, and 
rises to an elevation of about 1,400 feet. The Potato plants 
were dwarfed resemblances of their cultivated and improved 
descendants. Would it not be well to obtain and grow some 
of the potatoes of this island for hybridization with our more 
delicate varieties ? 

The Peruvian Potato was first carried from its native soil to 
Spain by Hieronymus Cardan. Pedro de Cieca, of Leon, pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1554 an account of his seventeen years 
of life and adventures in Peru, in which he states that the 
Potato was at that time grown in Italy. Carolus Clusius, of 
Aras, a physician and botanist, wrote in 1583 that the Potato 
was then extensively cultivated in Italy. The tuber was there- 
fore under cultivation in southern Europe long before it 
reached England from Virginia, and was grown in Spain as 
early as the year 1550. 

Early navigators found the Potato under cultivation by the 
Indians of Virginia, by whom it was called the ‘“‘ Openawk ;” 
this was, no doubt, a North American variety disseminated by 
the Indian tribe. Mr. Thomas Hariot, a member of the col- 
ony sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh to Virginia in 1585, is 
credited with having taken the first potato over to England 
in 1586, in a vessel commanded by Sir Richard Grenville. Mr. 
Hariot was a man of education, and devoted his attention to 
making discoveries and observations regarding the country, 
its commodities, and the nature and manners of its inhab- 
itants, which he described in a book published in 1588. The 
potatoes he took over were given to Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had them planted in his estate near Cork, Ireland, probably in 
1587. The Potato was not cultivated in the United States by 
foreign settlers directly from Virginia tubers, but from Irish 
and Spanish stock, produced respectively from Virginian and 
Peruvian Potatoes. A colony of Scotch-Irish who settled in 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, in 1719, brought over and 
planted the former, and the latter were introduced at a later 
period, under the name of “ Bilboas.” These were larger, 
and were known in Pennsylvania as ‘‘Spanish Potatoes” ; 
they had a pungent taste and odor, and neither variety was at 
all popular. The Irish stock was a small, bright yellow kid- 
ney tuber, adecided improvement upon the wild variety, butless 
so than the best potato of to-day is an improvement upon it. 

The botanical name of the Potato plant was first given it 
in 1596 by Professor Caspar Bauhin, in his ‘“ Prodromos 
Theatri Botanici,” in which he called it the ‘‘ Solanum tubero- 
sum esculentum.” In ¥Englandit bore the title of the “ Virginian 
or American Potato.” The first picture of the plant appeared 
in the “Herbal” of John Gerarde, surgeon, in 1597, under the 
title of ‘ Papus orbiculatus.’ Gerarde had a large botanic 
garden in Holborn, London, one of the first of the kind in 
Europe, in which he grew both white and sweet Potatoes. 
The latter appear also in his ‘“‘Herbal” as the “ Szsarum 
Peruvianum, or Batata Hispanorum.” 

White potatoes were of slow introduction in the United 
States, partly from their taste, but more from an idea among 
working people that they were aslow poison, and that their daily 
use would prove fatal to the consumer in about five years. This 
erroneous notion was prevalent for a number of years, until 
it was finally broken up by the example of educated and wiser 
people. Had the potato of ahundred and fifty years ago been 
as inviting to the palate as is that of to-day, the poison idea 
would have had but little weight. There is a curious incon- 
sistency in the human race with regard to the fear of poison- 
ous articles. The potato, the tomato and the egg plant 
were all, in their early days, suspected of being poisonous, 
and this groundless idea was enough to keep many people 
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from eating them; but why did not the same persons take 
alarm at the poison of whisky, tobacco, opium and other 
liquids and solids not necessary to health and unquestionably 
containing a poisonous excitant? At the very period when 
the prejudice against the potato was the most active in this 
city, the Grand Jury reported that the places where intoxicat- 
ing drinks were sold were nearly equal to one-tenth of the 
houses in the town. The craving for excitants knows no fear 
of consequences; while, at the same time, the desire for food 
is discriminating and suspicious.—/rom a paper read before the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, by Robert P. Harris, M.D. 


Plant Note. 
Cattleya Skinneri. 


Tae illustration on page 201 represents a large specimen of 
this beautiful Cattleya, from a photograph taken in its 
native country by the collector, when more than 800 flow- 
ers were fully expanded, with a number of buds to open. 
Owing to its enormous size, it was with considerable diffi- 
culty brought to the place where the picture was taken, 
and a number of flowers were unavoidably sacrificed. The 
plant was afterward packed and shipped to Europe, and 
perhaps it still occupies a place in one of the Orchid col- 
lections on the continent. A still larger plant of this species 
was imported by Mr. Sander some years ago from South 
America, where it had been grown in a tree near the dwelling- 
house ofa laborer. This giant Orchid, which was figured in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle tor March 8th, was so large that a 
special house was built for its reception. In its native country 
the finest and most vigorous plants are found upon rocks, in 
positions where very little moisture stands about them, and 
the blossoms are then much brighter in color and of greater 
substance than when the plants grow upon trees and are 
partly shaded. There is very little variation found in this 
species, the rarest form being pure white; and this form is 
hardly ever found in a wild state; the plants that are now 
under cultivation in our collections are nearly, if not all, ob- 
tained from the roofs of native huts and from gardens in 
Costa Rica, where they are grown exclusively for the flowers, 
used to adorn the churches during the “Semana Santa,” or 
Easter week. Like the majority of Cattleyas, this species 
delights in an abundance of air while growing, and if placed 
in baskets so that the compost may be fully exposed to the 
air and be in no danger of becoming sour or stagnant, it will 
grow vigorously. This compost should consist of good 
fibrous peat with a small portion of sphagnum. 
Summit, N. J. A. Dimmock. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Berlin Letter. 


[XE the last meeting of the Society for the Advancement of 
Horticulture the exhibition of foreed Roses attracted 

much attention. These were grown from cuttings made late 
in March last year. Plants of La France and Marie Baumann 
about two feet in height bore from twenty to thirty-six buds 
and flowers of extraordinary health and vigor and of greater ~ 
solidity than is usually seen in grafted plants. These cuttings 
were from forced plants, and, as soon as rooted, they were 
planted out in the open air in April in a bed thoroughly en- 
riched with well rotted manure and deeply spaded. During 
the summer frequent applications of liquid manure were 
given. In November they were potted and brought into a 
cold house, where they remained until February, when the 
forcing began. Itis well to note that no pruning was done; 
not a twig that was grown during the summer had been re- 
moved. The bushes had a diameter of from two to two and 
a half feet,and the leaves and flowers were of the best quality. 

Another feature of interest in this exhibition were the hy- 
brids of Saxifraga Stracheyi and its allies, with pure white, 
rose colored and red flowers, those of one plant closely resem- 
bling Peach-blossoms, not only in size but in form and color. 
The plants had been placed in a rather dark position, in order 
to elongate the peduncles, which are normally short. 

On page go of this volume of GARDEN AND FoREST I stated 
that plants of Chamerops excelsa were to be left out all winter 
in order to test their hardiness, and the result has been that 
they have passed through in good health. Perhaps, therefore, 
these Palms deserve the distinction of having survived a Euro- 
pean winter in the open air in a higher latitude than any others. 
It is true that the last winter was mild, the lowest temperature 
being eight degrees Fahrenheit, and yet the fact is of the high- 
est interest and invites farther experiment. To make such 
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experiments most valuable it would be necessary to test Palms 
which have been grown from seed from the most northern 
limits or from the highest elevation where the species is ever 
found. 

The temperature in March was extremely high—eighteen 
degrees of Fahrenheit above the normal. One day the normal 
temperature of June 15th was attained, and, as a consequence 
of the excessive warmth, spring flowers were so ambitious 
and the development of the leaves of trees and shrubs so 
rapid that spring here resembled those of the high north. 
One was greatly reminded of the season at St. Petersburg, 
where the spring runs its entire course in a few days. 

Amongst the shrubs the white and fragrant flowers of Lonz- 
cera fragrantissima are already open in the botanical garden, 
and near it are seen the rose colored flowers of LZ. Standishit. 
Near these two plants stands the lovely Z. Alberti from 
Turkistan. When I ran over not long ago the species of 
Lonicera in the Royal Herbarium I discovered that this Honey- 
suckle had before been collected by Schlagintweit in the Hima- 
laya, in whose herbarium it is preserved without a name, 
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the nurserymen yielded the points in dispute. There are in 
and near Berlin some 500 nurserymen, who employ some 
2,000 gardeners. 

I should be greatly obliged if some of your western readers 
would collect for me some seeds of Erigonums. These plants 
are well suited for culture here, especially on rockeries, but 
they are found in few European gardens. Their inflorescences 
are of the highest morphological interest, and I should like to 
study their development, but to do it I need the living plants. 

Berlin. Udo Dammer. 


Cultural Department. 
Hardy Rhododendrons. 


1 has been suggested that the experience of an old grower 
and lover of Rhododendrons might prove of interest and 
possibly help to promote the cultivation of these beautiful 
shrubs, and I therefore send a few notes of a general charac- 
ter, based upon many years of labor and careful observation. 

It must be admitted that the cultivation of the Rhododendron 


Fig. 35.—Cattleya Skinneri.—See page 200. 


and now Dr. Koehne, who is elaborating a revision of Loni- 
ceras, finds that Z. Alberti of Regel is a long known plant, Z. 
Spinosa, Jacq. Corylopsis spicata, S. & F., allied to the Witch 
Hazel, is another plant now flowering in the botanical gar- 
den, and very beautiful it is and well worth growing in any 
park or garden. Forsythias have become most popular here 
of late years, and there is hardly a cottage-garden in which 
there is not at least one of these shrubs covered now with its 
bright yellow flowers. It is specially adapted to our climate. 

_ The strike of the under-gardeners was begun on the Ist of 
April, although it had been in preparation since last autumn. 
At that time the gardeners demanded of the nurserymen a 
change in their working hours, which was refused. This 
spring they sent a demand to the nurserymen that their work- 
ing time in vegetable and plant nurseries should be eleven 
hours, while in tree nurseries and out-door garden work it 
should be ten hours, and that their minimum pay should be $6 
a month with board and lodging, or $4.28 a week without board. 
Most of the nurserymen declared that those demands were 
not exorbitant, and yet they refused to subscribe to the terms, 
so the strike began. It seems, however, that at the last hour 


in this country has made comparatively slow progress, in spite 
of liberal prizes offered by our horticultural societies and the 
high appreciation in which the plant is heldin England, where 
it is a prominent feature in the decoration of all the fine places 
and where those grand exhibitions under canvas excite so 
much interest and admiration every year. The explanation of 
this indifference is found to some extent in a general impres- 
sion, in New England especially, that our winters are too 
severe, or that the Rhododendron is so difficult of cultivation 
that only a few can succeed with it, and then only at the cost 
of much labor and money. That there is some foundation 
for this belief cannot be denied, and it is true that the mild 
and moist atmosphere of England is better adapted to its 
special requirements than the extreme cold winters and the 
hot, dry summers of this country. It is true also that many 
of the very finest varieties can be grown there which are 
tender here. But, on the other hand, it is equally true that a 
sufficient number of very attractive hardy kinds remain to 
satisfy the most ambitious horticulturist, and these, under 
favorable circumstances, can be grown here without much 
more care than is given to ordinary garden shrubs. 
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It should be more generally known that the list of well 
tested hardy kinds has been largely increased of late years, 
thanks to some of the skillful hybridizers in England, who 
have raised new varieties for this country with special refer- 
ence to their hardiness combined with splendid foliage and the 
most gorgeous flowers. Enterprising nurserymen on this side 
of the water have also accomplished much in this direction, 
and it is to be hoped they will be repaid for their trouble and 
expense. To show what progress has been made in the intro- 
duction of new and choice varieties, I can testify that it is not 
a great many years ago when but very few of the bright flow- 
ering varieties termed precariously hardy were to be seen here; 
and | remember hearing the statement made by one of our 
most intelligent horticulturists that not one of them could be 
considered perfectly reliable in our most severe New England 
winters. All doubt, however, on this point has been entirely 
removed at the present day, for we have numerous fine crim- 
sons and scarlets, many of which have proved as hardy and 
reliable as the old favorite Everestianum. 

In the cultivation of Rhododendrons, a mistake is frequently 
made in selecting for them the most sheltered southern ex- 
posure that can be found and one where the sun. shines on 
them the whole day, under the impression that they are all 
extremely tender. In such a location the soil is likely to be- 
come very dry and parched in midsummer, and the result is 
that the plants suffer from drought, which, together with poor 
cultivation, in my judgment causes more injury than our most 
severe winters. As is well known, the Rhododendron requires 
a cool and moist soil, and it is sure to suffer the moment the 
roots become dry, though the injury may not be apparent to 
the casual observer at the moment. The latter part of the win- 
ter, however, tells the tale in the browned foliage and then the 
injury is often wrongly attributed to the cold weather. The bad 
effect of drought is also occasionally seen in the spring in dead 
flower buds which have never fully ripened. For many vears 
I thought extreme cold weather was the cause, but with closer 
investigation I have concluded it is oftener owing to very dry 
weather, andl am confirmed in the opinion by the fact that this 
rarely occurs except after an unusually dry summer. This 
objection, however, of selecting a southern exposure for plant- 
ing will not apply with the same forcein cases where the place 
is a reclaimed meadow or has a soil which keeps moist even 
in very hot weather; but these are conditions not very often 
met with; and I would recommend as far as practicable that 
plantations be made on the northern slope of hills, or where 
they will be shaded during some portion of the day by belts of 
trees or buildings. 

After what has been said in regard to the great importance 
of moisture in the cultivation of Rhododendrons, it follows as 
a matter of course that a careful and thorough preparation of 
the soil in making borders for plantations is a necessity. Two 
or three feet of loam may answer for ordinary shrubs, but 
twice that depth is better for Rhododendrons, especially when 
they attain considerable size. Itis now generally understood 
that peat is not indispensable, still it is highly beneficial, 
and I would confidently advise its liberal use when easily 
obtained, as well asa good supply of leaf mould, which I 
believe to be equally desirable. 

The hybrids of &. Catawbiense, which are the most hardy 
in constitution, and from which by crossing the finest crimson 
and scarlet varieties are produced, have been sent out from 
England during the last dozen or fifteen years in large quanti- 
ties, and varying as they all do in respect to hardiness, it has 
been no easy matter to ascertain with certainty which could 
be depended upon in our severe and changeable climate. An 
inspection of the foliage is generally a very sure guide, but it 
is not conclusive, and many cases of so doubtful a character 
occur that itis necessary, before a positive decision is reached, 
that they should be left out for several winters in order to settle 
this question satisfactorily. There are, however, many of 
these new and charming varieties which have been so thor- 
oughly tested that they can be confidently recommended 
for general cultivation in this part of the country. One of 
these which is a favorite with many is Lady Armstrong, a pale 
rose, spotted and showy, with good habit and foliage. Others 
are Scipio, Giganteum and Sherwoodianum—all rose colored— 
and Charles Bagley, cherry red, with extra fine foliage. Among 
the crimsons we have quite a number which are great acqui- 
sitions to the hardy list and must soon find their way into all 
collections. Mrs. Milner, a rich crimson, I have had out 
many years. Kettledrum has proved very satisfactory, and so. 


has E. S. Rand, which has been somewhat lost sight of. H.W. 


Sargent is a grand crimson, with an immense truss, but it has 
proved a little disappointing in habit. Guido, crimson; James 
Bateman; Lady Clermont, rosy scarlet and very desirable ;, 
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Caractacus, a rich purple-crimson, and Old Port, plum color, 
are all good. Alexander Dancer can be strongly recommended 
as of good habit and foliage, with a grand truss of bright rose 
flowers. Minnie, blush white, spotted with chocolate; Charles 
Dickens, very hardy, dark scarlet; Jolin Waterer, a free bloom- 
ing dark crimson; Mrs. Thomas Wain, pale rose, and Maximum 
Wellesianum, blush, changing to white, with fine foliage, can 
also be safely recommended. 

I now come to some of the still more recent and choice 
English varieties, which for several years I treated as half- 
hardy, moving them into pits in the autumn, where they re- 
mained during the winter. This mode of treatment not proving 
an entire success, I have been testing many of them by leaving 
them out in the borders all winter, some for several years and 
others only during the past two years, with very encouraging 
results, though it will be remembered that both summers and 
winters of the past two years have been exceptionally favorable 
for Rhododendrons. Still the thermometer at Wellesley has 
been down to five degrees below zero once, and twice to zero 
this last winter. They are magnificent plants with flowers of 
great beauty, and my experience with them, though limited to 
a few years, has been so very promising that I think they can 
be recommended to any one disposed to give a little extra at- 
tention to favorite plants. 

J. Marshall Brooks is a rich scarlet, with a bronze spot, dis- 
tinct and beautiful; J. McIntosh, a rosy scarlet; F. D. God- 
man, crimson, fine foliage; Ralph Saunders, purplish crimson, 
large truss; Rosabel, pale rose; Lady Grey Egerton, silvery 
blush, splendid truss and foliage. C.S. Sargent is one of the 
finest crimsons, and with its Catawbiense foliage will doubt- 
less stand any old-fashioned New England winter. The Queen 
has a fine shaped flower, blush changing to white. Mrs. Arthur 
Hunnewell is pink with primrose centre, very showy and prom- 
ising. Mrs. John Clutten comes with the recommendation of 
being the best hardy white Rhododendron in cultivation; I 
have at times felt discouraged in regard to its success in this 
part of the country, but with some coaxing have finally suc- 
ceeded in raising some fine, good sized plants. Other note- 
worthy varieties are Joseph Whitworth, dark purple lake, 
large blooms, beautiful foliage ; Duchess of Edinburgh, crim- 
son, with light centre; Duchess of Sutherland, white, with 
margin of rosy lilac; Duchess of Bedford, crimson, light 
centre; Marchioness of Lansdowne, pale rose, with intense 
black spot, very showy; Charles Napier, clear rose; Mrs. 
Shuttleworth, scarlet, much spotted, and a very free bloomer ; 
Sigismund Rucker, magenta; William Austin, bright crimson, 
abundant bloomer; Meteor, fiery crimson; Sir Arthur Guin- 
ness, fine clear rose; Bacchus, crimson, large truss; Ne Plus 
Ultra, finely shaded lilac-purple, good foliage. 

Here is a list of over twenty very beautiful varieties sup- 
posed by me for many years to be tender in this vicinity, but I 
now believe a large portion of them certainly will be found 
hardy and great acquisitions to any collection. They, however, 
must be well cared for, and if water is not abundant and easily. 
applied, they must be thoroughly mulched with some suitable 
material, or they will surely suffer from our hot and dry sum- 
mers. I use for this purpose large quantities of forest-leaves, 
which are effectual, and when decayed make excellent nutti- 
ment for the plants. The objection that they are not very 
neat is easily met by a good covering of Pine needles. 

I will here add to what has already been said on the impor- 
tance of selecting a location where the plants will be shaded 
from the mid-day sun, that it is a precaution particularly de- 
sirable with these very choice and distinct varieties for the 
reason that if the weather happens to be very hot at the mo- 
ment they come into bloom, the length of time the brilliant 
flowers remain in perfection is shortened very materially. 

Wellesley, Mass. H. H. Hunnewell. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


FRANCISEA EXIMIA AND F, LATIFOLIA.—Both these fine old 
Brazilian plants are now flowering freely in a stove tempera- 
ture. The former is an evergreen shrub of bushy habit, 
with lanceolate leaves, dark green on the upper surface and 
paler underneath. The salver-shaped flowers are borne upon 
the tips of the young shoots, and measure almost two and a 
half inches across. They are of a rich purple color, with a 
white eye when first expanded, but afterward shade off to a 
beautiful lilac tint. It is certainly a handsome and most de- 
sirable plant when in full bloom. Specimens that are satisfac- 
tory as to form may be potted immediately after flowering, 
but those of ungainly appearance had better be pruned into 
shape and allowed time to break slightly first. Sharp sand, 
leaf-mould, peat and loam, in equal parts, the two latter being 
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fibrous and lumpy, will form the most satisfactory soil. They 
should be placed in a moist atmosphere after potting, and 
where a minimum temperature of sixty degrees is maintained. 
Syringe regularly, shade from prolonged bright sunshine, 
and water carefully until new growth appears freely. Water 
in abundance will be required “during the period of growth, 
and the plants should then be placed as close to the glass as 
may be convenient. When the young shoots attain a length 
of about three inches pinch out the extreme tips, but do not 
continue this process beyond the latter part of September ; 
and a month later remove the plants to quarters that are drier 
and from ten to fifteen degrees cooler. Full exposure to sun- 
shine will now be beneficial : less water will suffice, though 
the roots should never be subjected to extreme dryness, and, 
as the flowers appear, syringing may be discontinued. Firm 
cuttings of the young wood, taken with a heel of an older 
branch, root freely in sandy soil, with strong bottom heat, moist 
atmosphere and shade. In general outline and in the char- 
acter of its cultural requirements F., latifolia closely resembles 
f. eximia. The leaves, however, are obovate, while the 
smaller flowers are deliciously fragrant, and of a distinct blue 
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position), and the others diminish in size as they approach its 
extremity. The plant is tolerably tenacious of life, but special 
attention to its cultural requirements will be amply repaid. 
Repotting as soon after the flowering season as possible and 
abundance of heat and moisture, with shade from bright sun- 
shine during the growing season, are the principal matters to 
receive attention. It thrives admirably in a mixture composed 
of two parts each of turfy loam and fibrous peat to one each 
of sand, leaf-mould and manure, the two latter being thor- 
oughly decomposed. In the case of extra large specimens 
some rough charcoal may be added. A minimum tempera- 
ture of sixty-five degrees should be maintained during the 
season of growth, and afterward gradually lowered about ten 
degrees. Plants that are continually kept in a high tempera- 
ture flower about three months in advance of those that have 
been subjected to less heat after the growth has been com- 
pleted ; but their inflorescence is usually inferior, and event- 
ually the plants become exhausted. It is due to the pressing 
demands on space in a botanic garden that the only specimen 
here is kept in a growing temperature throughout the year, 
and generally blooms early in March; under more rational 


A Road in Sherwood Forest.—See page 197. 


shade, with a prominent white eye, when they open, but in 
process of time the entire flower becomes pure white. Itisa 
common thing to see at the same time blue, lilac and white 
flowers on one branch of the same plant. 

MEDINILLA MAGNIFICA.—It would be difficult to find a more 
truly magnificent object than a well grown specimen of this 
plant in “full bloom, and, being an evergreen, the massive 
foliage renders it strikingly ornamental at all seasons. It is a 
branching shrub of somewhat scandent habit, and attains a 
height of five or six feet. The stems, when young, are flat- 
tened, green and smooth, but become gradually cylindrical, 
rough and brown ; and they are well furnished with leath- 
ery, ~ obovate, glossy green leaves from twelve to fourteen 
inches long and about six inches broad. The whorled termi- 
nal panicles of bright pink flowers average about twelve inches 
in length, and they assume a drooping position which adds 
materially to their pleasing effect. Showy bracts of a delicate 
pink color, disposed in opposite pairs or whorls of four, also 
contribute largely to their beauty. The largest of these bracts 
—they often exceed five inches in length by four inches across 
—are at the top of the inflorescence (w hen it is in a drooping 


treatment the flowering season would extend from the begin- 
ning of April till the latter end of May. It is, however, very 
accommodating in this matter, for by the steady maintenance 
of a maximum “temperature of sixty degrees, after the grow- 
ing period, the bloom may be retarded to almost any season 
of the year. It-will thus be seen that a growing temperature 
is, in this instance, as requisite to the dev elopment of flowers 
as itis to the production of new branches; and, seeing that 
new growth makes its appearance soon after the flowers are 
shed, this is just what might be expected. It can be propa- 
gated by cuttings prepared from the growing points of young 
shoots. 

SPARMANNIA AFRICANA.—This handsome evergreen shrub 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and attains a height of 
ten or twelve feet under cultivation. It is of branching habit, 
and the branches are furnished with cordate-acuminate, den- 
tate, light green leaves, which measure from four to 
five inches in length, and from three to four inches 
in width. Sometimes the leaves are lobed toward the apex. 
The pretty white flowers are freely borne in umbels, on the 
young branches, during spring. The numerous stamens, 
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with red filaments and yellow anthers, form a showy mass in 
the centre of each flower, anda series of barren yellow fila- 
ments, arranged round the fertile stamens, also adds to their 
good appearance. The branches and leaves and exterior 
surface of the sepals are clothed with downy hairs. S. Afri- 
cana gives perfect satisfaction in an ordinary greenhouse, the 
temperature of which never falls below thirty-five degrees. 
Full exposure to light is at all times requisite, and a free cir- 
culation of fresh air on favorable occasions is beneficial. 
Specimens of all sizes will derive considerable advantage 
from being plunged to the rim in the open garden during the 
summer months, and when dry weather prevails a syringing 
toward evening will add to their healthfulappearance. Plants 
should be potted early in spring. The tips of the young shoots 
root readily in a propagating frame at a temperature of about 
sixty degrees. 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES.—From a floricultural point of view 
this is perhaps the most useful and beautiful species of the 
genus to which it belongs. Itisanative of South American 
countries, but succeeds satisfactorily in a green-house, the 
temperature of which never falls below forty degrees. Being 
of a climbing habit, it is seen to the greatest advantage when 
treated as a vine, and trained to walls, pillars or rafters. The 
younger branches then hang downward gracefully, and during 
winter and spring bear numerous racemose clusters of pretty 
white jasmine-like flowers, that are further adorned by con- 
spicuous bunches of yellow stamens. It is a deciduous plant, 
the ovate-acuminate—sometimes cleft—leaves falling late in 
summer or early in autumn, and it grows most luxuriantly 
when planted ina prepared bed or border. When in active 
growth it requires plenty of water, but the quantity should be 
restricted during the season of rest, which continues from six 
to eight weeks after the leaves have dropped. The tips of 
firm young shoots make good cuttings, which root quickly in 
sand with the assistance of a little bottom-heat. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


MM. Barker. 


Wild Flowers under Cultivation. 


[BS PES UULS INIT in the cultivation of wild plants often give 

results at once surprising and gratifying. The common 
Loosestrife (Steironema ciliatum), for example, is a plant which 
in its wild state attracts but little attention, and which but few 
persons will evenrecognize. A year or two ago] lifted a clod of 
its roots and gave it a position in my garden on the north side 
of a picket-fence and in the partial shade of a tree. The last 
summer it formed a charming mass of neat, clean foliage, 
borne on many erect, wiry, symmetrically branching stems 
three or four feet high, a cord tied to the fence affording a 
slight support, and when studded over with its airy, delicate, 
golden-hued blossoms, but few plants in my garden excited 
more interest or were more admired. It is, too, a lasting 
bloomer, and retains the freshness of its verdure until cut 
down by the frost. 

Another plant that has especially pleased me under domes- 
tication is Sfiv@a Aruncus, or Goat's Beard. A clump among 
the shrubs in my garden is a most effective feature, making 
a luxuriant growth of a peculiarly picturesque habit, and the 
flower panicles produced are of immense proportions, the 
whole plant having improved wonderfully with the slight care 
it has received. During the early period of their growth, or 
until they are a foot high or more, specimens may be readily 
removed from their native haunts to the garden, and, ina rich 
soil, will thrive from the start. Care must be taken to discrim- 
inate between the male and female plants, only the former 
producing the large, showy flower-panicles. During the pe- 
riod mentioned I have never failed to separate the sexes by the 
marked reddish tinge of the stem and leaves of the female 
plants—a point which seems to me an interesting and note- 
worthy distinction. The foliage, however, of the female plant 
is more lasting, retaining its freshness until the seeds ripen, 
while in the male plant it begins to fade or dies soon after the 
flowers wither. 

The Blue Wild Indigo (Baftisia australis), ornamental in 
flower and foliage, is an abundant strong-growing species 
along the shore of the Ohio River within my field of observa- 
tion. A few years ago I transferred a specimen, with its re- 
markably deep set, strong and bulky roots, to my grounds, set- 
ting it in an open situation in a compact sandy soil. It flow- 
ered and did well the first season, but the next year or two it 
was less thrifty and failed wholly to bloom. One autumn I 
loosened the earth about its roots to the depth of eight or ten 
inches and covered it with two or three inches of well rotted 
manure. In the early spring I again loosened the soil and at 
times gave it a thorough soaking, letting it take in as much as 
a pailful. That season it madea remarkably vigorous growth, 
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and produced a number of strong racemes of beautiful flow- 
ers. These plants, in their natural state, grow in an alluvial 
or sandy soil, and are often submerged by a full river for days 
together, which also serves as a strong fertilizer. To attain 
the highest success in their cultivation I am: persuaded these 
conditions must be largely imitated. 

Every one is familiar with Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or the Indian 
Turnip, but there are but few, it is safe to say, who have any 
knowledge of its congener, the Green Dragon (Arisema dra- 
contium), a scarcely less interesting plant, less common, peér- 
haps, and less conspicuous as it grows naturally, but by no 
means rare. It could well lay claim to the distinction of bear- 
ing one of the oddest or most grotesquely formed leaves (it — 
has but one) among native American plants. A little imagi- 
nation might see in it a dragon’s foot and claws. Whether it 
was this that suggested it or the fiercely acrid juice of its root- 
stock, and that of its kind, the name given to the plant is sin- 
gularly appropriate. A bulb or corm set in my garden half a 
dozen years ago grows uniformly a much larger leaf than I 
have ever seen it in its wild state, measuring last summer a 
little over a foot across, and with seventeen leaflets, instead of 
‘““seven to eleven,” as given by the botanies. With its very odd 
leaf and remarkably long and slender orange colored spadix 
it well deserves a place in the wild garden as a curiosity. Its 
scarlet fruit cluster is no less brilliant than that of the Indian 
Turnip. 

Another domesticated wild plant in my garden worthy to be 
mentioned here is the Goat’s Rue (Sephrosia Virginiana). It 
is enough to say of it that it retains under its new conditions 
all of its natural attractions of showy flowers and pleasing 
foliage. Some have told me they have failed in their attempts 
to grow it. In its natural state here it grows its long slender 
roots in a dry slaty soilin a more or less sunny exposure. I 
have conformed somewhat to these conditions. These are a 
few of the experiments of a busy man who loves flowers with 
a few plants growing wild in this region. They are presented 
with the hope that others may be induced to make similar 
trials and share with him much pleasure and instruction. 

Fairview, W. Va. W. E. Fill. 


Hardy Plants for Cut Flowers.—I. 


LOWERS for home decoration are now in universal de- 

mand, and this is one of the uses to which hardy perennial 
plants are specially adapted, because their requirements are 
few and they can be successfully cultivated by any one who can 
command a plot of ground. Of the thousands of perennial 
plants in cultivation, many whose flowers are beautiful, fra- 
grant and durable when cut can be found adapted to any 
American garden, whatever may be its situation. It is now 
established beyond question that a selection of plants for the 
open border can be made to yield flowers in variety and 
profusion for nine months in the year, orfrom March until 
December. 

Among the earliest of hardy subjects, the bulbous section 
take first rank. Such harbingers of spring as Squills, Chiono- 
doxas and Crocus cannot be considered useful for cutting and 
itis on the numerous family of Narcissus that we most rely 
for the first really useful cut flowers. When Easter occurs 
well on in the season, as in the past two years, Narcissuses are 
always plentiful in the open air with us and can be relied upon 
for an abundance of flowers when they have become well es- 
tablished, which is usually the second year after planting. 
The varieties of Narcissus are numerous and naturally per- 
plexing to the beginner, who is chiefly interested to know 
which are a few of the best kinds that will produce the long- 
est succession of bloom. Out of a large collection, Golden 
Spur, one of the newer kinds, is always the first to bloom, 
followed a day or two later by JV. princeps, a noble lind, and 
then comes Sir Watkin, the Giant Welsh Chalice-flower ‘ with 
foliage like leeks,” as Mr. Burbidge once observed when 
showing me his fine collection in Trinity College Gardens, 
Dublin. JV. bicolor Horsfieldi then follows, and is at once the 
most distinct and beautiful variety in cultivation. The Jon- 
quils should be added for their fragrance, and lastly, the beau- 
tiful Poet’s Narcissus and its varieties. Thus it will be seen 
that some half dozen kinds, lasting over as many weeks, are to 
be relied on as perfectly hardy and vigorous, and are sufficient 
to form the nucleus of a collection that may be added to as 
opportunity occurs. It should be remarked that Narcissuses 
succeed well in shady places under trees, and may be used 
with charming effect for naturalizing among grass, many an 
English meadow being at the present time literally a garden 
of Daffodils. American cultivators need not trouble them- 
selves about the necessity of lifting the bulbs annually after 
they have flowered, although this is practiced and preached 
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by some of the best English growers. We have always found 
that the greater extremes of droughtand solar heat experienced 
here at the resting period of the bulbs will be found sufficient 
for ripening them, and that lifting them, besides the labor in- 
curred, only produces artificial conditions which are un- 


necessary and too often detrimental. 
Passaic, = J. 18, (O}. Orpet. 


Endive. 


Peis is an excellent winter salad, resembling the Dandelion 
in habit of growth, and quickly grown from seed, which 
should be planted about June 15th, and for a succession 
at intervals until August 1st. Hot weather is unfavorable for 
bleaching the plant, and cool nights and days up to November 
are most favorable. The Green Curled gives the best satisfac- 
tion. The Moss Curled is too tender; the Batavian too coarse. 
Plant either in rows to be thinned, or in a bed for transplant- 
ing. It bears transplanting well, but will grow where sown if 
plants are thinned to one foot apart each way. It is a great 
feeder, and well repays good care. When about ten inches 
across the leaves should be gathered about the centre in an 
upright position and tied with cotton cord wound three or 
four times about the plant. : 

There are other methods of bleaching, but none so quick, 
sure and satisfactory as tying the plants as recommended 
here, and I have discarded all others. The bleaching is com- 
pleted in ten days or three weeks, as the weather is warm or 
cold. The plants should then be lifted with a ball of earth and 
brought into a light, cold cellar in fall, and set on the bottom in 
sand, where they can be kept until New Year's or until wanted 
for use. The white, crisp, slightly brittle leaves are pleasant 
to the eye and the palate. 

Endive is a plant for the home garden, where it can be 
grown as a second crop when transplanted after Peas, Beans 
or other early vegetables. It should have sunlight for good 
development, as it makes a small and infirm growth in shade. 

West Springfield, Mass. W. A. Bull. 


Where to Plant Tender Trees.—A beautiful and thrifty Deo- 
dar Cedar, growing on a rocky, elevated site, suggests the 
thought that many partly tender trees might be grown if planted 
in situations where strong or late growths would not be made. 
The tree above referred to has made little growth each year, 
but this was sturdy and well ripened. It didnotappear to have 
suffered at all in any of the severe winters through which it 
has passed. Many trees of doubtful hardiness would thrive 
under the same treatment. A few years ago I saw a fine 
specimen of Magnolia grandiflora growing on the hills of Rox- 
borough, the coldest and highest part of Philadelphia. There 
was no protection save that of a dwelling, which was on the 
north side of it. It is well known that Peachand Apricot-trees 
growing in hilly places are rarely killed back in winter, as many 


are in rich, low ground. Rene Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—lIf I were asked to name twenty of 
the best hardy Roses for out-door planting my list would be 
the following: Jean Liabaud, Paul Neyron, Mrs. John Laing, 
Ella Gordon, General Jacqueminot, General Washington, Alfred 
Colomb, Compte de Paris, Beauty of Waltham, Gloire de Mar- 
gottin, John Hopper, Madame Charles Wood, Marie Baumann, 
Madame Masson, Madame Joseph Desbois, Queen of Autumn, 
Ulrich Brunner, Jules Margottin, Lady Helen Stuart and 
Eugene Furst. 

These are all plants of strong constitution and produce 
magnificent blooms. The collection contains all the 
range of colors found in the Hybrid Perpetual class, from the 
light flesh tint of Madame Joseph Desbois to the velvety crim- 
son of Jean Liabaud. E.G. Hill. 


Richmond, Ind. 

Triteleia uniflora—This charming little bulbous plant is 
a native of Buenos Ayres, but it is quite hardy in the New 
England States, where its pretty star-like flowers are freely 
produced late in spring. They are borne singly on slender 
stalks, well above the somewhat drooping linear-acuminate 
leaves, which measure about one-eighth of an inch in width 
and from five to seven inches in length. The flowers are 
about an inch in diameter and of a delicate lilac color when 


they expand, fading with age to pure white on the upper sur- 


face. Foracool house it is a very effective pot plant during 
winter and early spring, and with a little extra care it may be 
induced to flower from the latter part of fall onward. In pot 
culture about a dozen bulbs should be planted—in a six-inch 
pot, using rich sandy soil—in September, and placed in a 
shaded and unheated frame, where, with attention to watering, 
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the free admission of air on favorable days and protection 
from severe frost, they may remain until about two weeks 
before they are wanted to bloom. On removal to a sunny 
greenhouse, which affords sufficient artificial heat to exclude 
frost, the flowers will speedily develop. By attention to the 
offsets, which are freely produced every year, the stock of 
bulbs may be rapidly increased. They should be planted in 
the garden and allowed to attain full size before being used 


for pot culture. 
Cambridge, Mass. B. 


Recent Publications. 
The Forests of North America.—llI. 


Die Waldungen von Nordamerika, thre Holzarten, deren 
Anbaufahighett und forstlicher Werth fur Europa im Allge- 
meinen und Deutschland insbesonders. Von Dr. Heinrich 
Mayr. M. Rieger, Mtinchen, 1890 (New York, Steiger & Co., 
25 Parl Place). 


It is in the description of individual species and their pro- 
ducts that Dr. Mayr’s learning and conscientiousness most 
strikingly appear. For instance, his words about the Douglas 
Spruce (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), just now the most interesting 
of our trees to foreign foresters, fill more than twenty pages. 
Its aspect as a feature in our western forests and the methods 
employed in cutting it and transporting the wood are described 
in the chapter devoted to these forests. Then, in the section 
where each species is separately taken up, he describes its 
botanical characteristics and mode of development; its be- 
havior under different conditions of climate, exposure and soil 
is carefully noted and illustrated by comparative tables of fig- 
ures ; the anatomical characteristics of the wood are exhaus- 
tively discussed and tables are given comparing it with the 
wood of the European Fir, Spruce and Larch; and its par- 
asitical enemies and their action are considered, the adapt- 
ability of the tree to German forest-needs being of course 
borne in mind throughout. And then, in the chapter where 
the fitness of our trees to European conditions is especially 
discussed, he comes back again to the Douglasia (as it is 
called in Germany), and defines the stations which should 
suit it best and the value it will probably have. ‘‘It is to be 
expected,” he says, ‘‘that the Douglasia, in so far as the 
excellence of its wood is concerned, will become the ‘Larch 
of the level and low lands.’” When its wood is richest 
in substance and heaviest, it comes near to that of the 
European Larch ; when it is lightest it stands on an equality 
with the best and heaviest Fir, Spruce and Pine-wood. ‘As 
the value of wood for fuel and to a certain degree its 
strength run parallel with its specific weight, the wood of the 
Douglasia may be called superior to that of ournative conifers 
(the Larch excepted) in these qualities.” Specific weight, he 
adds, is less decisive with regard to durability, but from the 
other factors which indicate this quality he concludes that ‘in 
this respect likewise the Douglas Spruce stands on an equality 
with the Larch.” Itis interesting to note that on comparing 
the wood of this tree as supplied by a specimen grown hear 
Hamburg, in Germany, which was cut in 1882 at the age of 
fifty-two years, having remained remarkably low in a fully ex- 
posed situation, with the wood of a three-hundred-year-old 
specimen from Oregon, he found the former heavier and 
firmer in substance. The very best European stations for the 
tree he decides to be the north-west coast of France, and then 
Belgium, Holland and southern England, while neighboring 
districts, like Ireland, Scotland, and those portions of Germany 
which are directly influenced by the NorthSea and the western 
Baltic, should prove almost as good, and its range may be ex- 
tended, as far as climate is concerned, throughout the whole 
of Germany except its highest mountain regions. But he is 
careful to note that for each given district seeds should be im- 
ported from the proper American region, those trees grown 
from seed collected in Montana being proof against frost but 
slow-growing, while those from Oregon and Washington are 
quick-growing, but susceptible to spring and autumn frosts. 
Seeds from Colorado, he adds, which are recommended by 
dealers as giving frost-proof trees for our Eastern States, are 
not adapted to German use. ‘‘The plants are hardy, it is true, 
but very slow-growing indeed.” 

Dr. Mayr is careful to point out that the question whether 
an exotic tree can be grown in a given part of Europe is by no 
means the same as the question whether it will there serve 
the purpose of the economic planter. It does not fall within 
his province to discuss the value of such trees for park or 
street planting, or as objects of beauty or interest in ornamen- 
tal grounds. He concentrates his attention upon their ascer- 
tained or possible serviceableness in the economic forest, 
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where, of course, they will be expected not merely to exist or 
to become objects of beauty, but to support forest-conditions, 
to grow at least as rapidly as indigenous species, and to pro- 
duce wood which is at least equal to that which these species 
supply. Of course, the subject is a complicated one, and with 
most of our trees much actual experimenting must still be 
done before their worth to European foresters can be esti- 
mated. But whatever can be done by theorizing, based on a 
wide and careful observation of facts in this country and a 
thorough acquaintance with European conditions, seems to 
have been done in this volume. The danger of generalizing 
from too brief experiments is made clear, and is emphasized 
by reference to many European species which, fora time, 
seem to do thoroughly well in America, but before they reach 
maturity fail and die. The same thing, says Dr. Mayr, may be 
expected in many cases in Europe—a quicker growth to begin 
with than is shown by related native trees and then a sudden 
and hopeless failure. The reasons for this phenomenon are 
of course referred to, but at a length too great to permit quo- 
tation now. It is especially interesting to follow the author 
through the chapters where he discusses the different elements 
which are comprised under the general term location. Rela- 
tive degrees of cold constitute of course only one element, 
and the significance of this one is modified by the character 
of the others, as by the greater dryness or moisture of the 
atmosphere or of the soil, or a greater or smaller degree of 
evaporation in the plants themselves as affected by particular 
situations. ‘‘ Nine-tenths,” Dr. Mayr explains, ‘‘ of all cases in 
which injury through frost in winter is affirmed, belong in the 
category of injury from drought, the consequence of a hin- 
dered or diminished water-supply brought about by frost. In 
this way, perhaps, may be explained the apparent paradox that 
many species which are known as ‘hardy’ in a notoriously 
cold climate pass for ‘tender’ in a notoriously mild one. 
Probably the plants stood in the first locality in a moister at- 
mosphere or were better protected against evaporation, while 
the susceptible plants in the warmer locality had to fight 
against dryness and frost. It is to be expected that all species 
which come from the warm coast-zone, delight in swampy 
stations and live associated in large forest-masses will be par- 
ticularly susceptible toa combination of frost and dryness. 
At the head of the North American species which come thus 
in question stand the conifers of the Pacific Coast west of the 
Cascade Mountains. In order to cultivate these in Europe 
without loss through frost it seems as though only the coasts, 
the interior of large forests, damp river and mountain valleys, 
or even a damper subsoil than they require at home, will be 
found available. The Lawson’s Cypress, the Douglas Spruce, 
the Giant Hemlock, the Sitka Spruce and the Nutka Cypress 
are entirely hardy under these conditions; but if they are lack- 
ing, then even the Sitka Spruce fails, which, in its own home, 
on the shore of Alaska, stretches almost to the glaciers. Each 
plant, indeed, possesses a certain adaptability to changed con- 
ditions with regard to moisture, which may be increased or 
diminished by the dampness of the air and by the dampness 
of the soil, each by itself or both working together. The plant 
reacts notably against this combination in varying ways. Re- 
searches upon this point are not known to me. It is true that 
I now lack the literature to search with regard to it, and the 
contributions which I shall bring to the support of the state- 
ment rest, therefore, on my few personal observations. Butifa 
literature on this subject does indeed exist, it cannot be very 
large, for the moisture of the air as a weighty factor in plant 
life has as yet not been sufficiently recognized.” We cannot 
follow Dr. Mayr into the analysis which he then gives; but it 
seems worth while to call attention to the words last quoted 
as indicating a profitable field for other students. 

Interesting, too, are his notes on the dangers which Ameri- 
can trees will probably run in Europe from animal and vege- 
table enemies. He doubts whether they will be freer from 
such dangers than native plants. Indeed, he notes a number 
of probable special sources of danger, from the love of men to 
break off vital bits of new and interesting specimens, to the 
delight which, for some unexplained reason, all animals seem 
to find in exotic kinds of food. Again, epidemic diseases are 
more apt to afflict trees when many of a given kind are massed 
together (as is usual in economic planting) than when they are 
mixed with other species in the primeval forest. 

But it would be an almost endless task to pick out all the 
most interesting and instructive passages in this book. Wedo 
not profess even to have called attention to some of those 
which, above all others, merited notice. To accomplish this 
one would have to read the volume more than once, and care- 
fully weigh the relative significance of all its parts. Desiring 
to bring it as quickly as possible to the notice of our readers, 
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we have simply chosen passages here and there for their illus- 
trative value as showing the field it covers. Meanwhile we 
must conclude with a brief mention of the scheme for the 
use of our trees in Germany, which is outlined in Section XI. 
Repeated stress is laid on the fact that little can be settled 
with regard to the economic value of our trees until they are 
tested in the forest itself, where, naturally, they often do better 
than in isolation. Dr. Mayr recommends, therefore, thatsmall 
colonies of a given species shall be formed in forests which 
already exist, and all due measures taken for their protection 
and for observing their development. Then he mentions 
many American trees which are well worth using or testing, 
explaining his special reasons in each case. And then he fixes 
the limits of five distinct zones into which German lands may 
be divided according to general climatic conditions, and gives 
from one to three lists of plants for each of them. The first 
list contains those trees which have already been thoroughly 
tested, the economic value of which is established, and which 
therefore should be added to the small list of species now used 
by the forester, and planted in large masses. In the second 
list he places trees which are evidently valuable, which give 
good promise of adaptability to German conditions, and which 
it is, therefore, worth while to test in an extensive way; and the 
third indicates less valuable species which likewise have not 
yet been thoroughly tested. For example, the first zone he 
defines includes “the warmest, lowest regions of Germany, 
the valleys of the Rhine, the lower Main and the Neckar, with 
a medium yearly temperature above nine degrees Centigrade 
and a medium temperature during the period of most rapid 
growth of over seventeen degrees, where the Oaks do best, the 
Chestnut regularly ripens its fruit, and the cultivation of the 
Vine, of Tobacco and of Maize is possible.” For this region 
he indicates, in Class I., the Black Walnut, the Shell-bark, the 
Pig-nut and the Mockernut Hickories, and the Sugar Maple; in 
Class 1I., the Black and the Yellow Birch, the Red Cedar, Law- 
son’s Cypress and the Douglas Spruce; and in Class III., the 
Black Cherry, the Catalpa, the Occidental Plane, the American 
Elm, the Locust, and three Poplars, P. dalsamifera, P. monilt- 
fera and P. trichocarpa. It may be noted that as a shrub 
which may cover the forest-soil and yield a valuable by- 
product in its fruit, Dr. Mayr recommends Vaccinium macro- 
carpum, from its fitness for ground upon which wood-pro- 
duction, even if possible, is, at all events, of minor importance. 


Correspondence. 


Botanical Names. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I often hear the remark: ‘If it were not for the hard 
names of the plants, how I would like to study botany, but I 
know I never could remember them.” This too prevalent 
idea with the young is largely due to the “wits” who hold up 
botany and kindred sciences to ridicule by selecting some of 
the most difficult and uncouth names and making them the 
text for so-called humorous paragraphs in the daily papers. 
These articles are funny, no doubt, or they would scarcely find 
a place in our great dailies, and yet the more witty their rail- 
lery the more damaging the influence. 

But occasionally we see an article, apparently written in all 
seriousness, to deplore the use of scientific names. Asa case 
in point, I quote from a newspaper article: ‘‘True, my read- 
ing is mostly in history and literature, but that is not because 
of my indifference to science, which I regard as the highest 
of all truth, but because of the horrible jargon in which science 
is concealed rather than revealed. A rose by any other name 
may smell as sweet, but it does not sound as well when called 
an Anastatica hierochuntina. I went to a flower show 
a short time since and saw the common Smilax labeled Myrsi- 
phyllum asparagoides, and a Primrose marked Primula Sinen- 
sis fimbriata, and I thought of Wordsworth’s 


‘A Primrose by the river’s brim, 
A Primrose only was to him,’ 


and how his soul would have expanded if he had only 
known that other name. Now I confess this is all Greek to 
me, and I want to know if it is a help or a hindrance to the 
acquisition of knowledge. To myself I feel that it has been a 
hindrance, and it seems lile a relic of the middle ages, when 
all important works were written in Latin for the benefit of the 
few who were Latin scholars.” 

Itis not the science itself to which the correspondent objects, 
but the hard names which have deterred him from study. 
But really the names are not as formidable as represented. 
They help instead of hinder the study of science. 
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True, the botanical names are in Latin or have Latin termi- 
nations, this being the common language of all natural science 
the world over, so that a plant may be known by the same 
name in every tongue. If each nation had a nomenclature of 
its own, anda poor little plant had as many names as there 
are languages in the world, then there might be some reason 
in scolding about the nomenclature. The case is worse than 
this with common names, however, for each language has 
several of them for the same plant and many of these are mis- 
leading. : 

The correspondent cites for an example of a hard name 
Anastatica hierochuntina. The common name of this plant 
is ‘Rose of Jericho,” which has misled him into thinking it a 
Rose or something like one. Now a little knowledge of 
botanical nomenclature would have shown him that this plant 
was a long way from the Rose family, and he would have known 
that the common name of all true Rosesis Rosa. Itcertainly is 
more simple, more systematic, more easy to remember, if a 
single name—like Rosa—is used for all plants in one genus, 
with distinguishing specific additions for the separate species, 
than it is to have a name for each species which gives no hint 
ofa plant's relationship to other plants. The name of the genus 
is like the family name or surname of an individual—as Davis 
or Smith—and the name of the species corresponds to the 
Christian name—as John or Jane. If one wished to study the 
ethnology of any race, would he consider it necessary to learn 
the names of the individuals before he learned the character- 
istics of the nation? Or would he make a plea that the names 
were so hard that it prevented him from gaining a knowledge 
of the people ? 

Any person who has a natural love of plants can become 
familiar with the botany of his neighborhood in one season. 
If not more than a hundred plants were well examined it would 
give a good general idea of our flowering plants, or if a person 
will patiently study even twenty well chosen examples he will 
thereafter have no difficulty in determining the species around 
him. The system of botany isso pertect that the study of one 
plant gives us a knowledge of the whole order or family to 
which it belongs. 

Now if we look more closely at the dreadful botanical names, 
we find that when the genus was known to the Greeks and 
Romans, the old classical name is commonly retained. For 
instance,the genus Aster (of which we have so many wildspecies 
in the United States) is from the Greek word meaning a star. 
These little Star-flowers are everywhere on our roadsides, 
and in the woods and swamps, lighting up and making our 
waste places gay with their pretty white, or blue, or purple, 
or pink starry flowers. The specific name of these various 
Asters is often given to denote some character of the plant, so 
that the name is a clue to the species. Thus Aster grandi- 
florus means one with flowers large and showy; A. acumina- 
tus, one with leaves oblong and sharp-pointed; A. longifolius, 
one with leaves long and linear. Would a common name for 
each species of Aster be an improvement upon this? 

Some difficult names have been given to plants in honor of 
individuals; for instance, Eschscholtzia Californica, named for 
the discoverer, Eschscholtz, who found it in California, as the 
specificname indicates. Kosteletzskya, named forthe Bohemian 
botanist, Kosteletzsky, is another hard one; but these names 
are more difficult to write than to pronounce. Hundreds of 
other persons to whom genera and species have been dedi- 
cated have not been so unfortunate in their names, as, for 
example, the botanist Magnol, whose name lives forever in 
the beautiful genus Magnolia. Claytonia is named for Clay- 
ton, an early botanist in Virginia; and Jeffersonia for the Presi- 
dent who sent the first exploring expedition over the Rocky 
Mountains. Other genera are named from some property of 
the plant, or appearance of the leaves or flowers or stem. 
For example, the genus Hepatica is named from the shape of 
the leaf, which resembles that of the liver; Sanguinaria from 
the blood-like color of the juice of the plant. The specific 
name, when it does not indicate where the plant comes from— 
like Japonica, from Japan—is most generally truly descriptive 
of some characteristic of the plant. 

All this elementary talk is of course for beginners, and it 
means that while scientific nomenclature might be greatly 
improved, really it is much better, simpler and easier to 
learn than the wits would have young people and ignorant 
people believe. It will be found, too, that scientific nomen- 
clature is necessary even as a basis of common names, and 
gives the only key to the identification of plants by common 
names. And last of all, it will be found that good botanists— 
those familiar with scientific names—know the most about 
the common names. 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 
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Destruction of Wild Plants by Roadsides. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—A spasmodic attack of clearing up roadsides to which 
rural districts are frequently subject, has of late swept away 
several of those groups of Nature’s planting upon which the 
eye lingers restfully when they are permitted to remain along 
county roads. One of these, where the pedestrian could 
pause among the shadows and note the variety of foliage, 
must have dated back many years, for its principal feature was 
a self-planted Apple-tree, the branches of which reached 
across the fence and drooped to meet a fringe of Hazel- 
bushes bordering the outer side of the footpath. Other shrubs 
gathered about these, one an Elder of large proportions, and a 
beautiful object when covered with its creamy white flowers 
or dark purple fruit. Many vines added their grace in fitting 
places, making altogether a pretty arbor, beneath which Ferns 
and Podophyllum found needed shade. All this and much 
more might have been urged in favor of this mass of growth, 
while on the other hand complaint was made, not without 
cause, that it was cumbering the pathway to the annoyance of 
passers-by. A judicious trimming, however, of the under 
branches and a removal annually of dead Blackberry-canes, 
would have obviated all difficulty in walking and saved itfrom 
wholesale destruction. Now the offending side of the tree 
having been cut away, and the shrubs trimmed off or grubbed 
out, there is little left above ground that bears promise of ver- 
dure in the near future; not at least until Nature shall have 
recovered her wounds and restored the loss from mutilation. 
Neither is there cause for hope that the tender plants now hid- 
den beneath the soil will long survive unsheltered the extreme 
droughts to which the summers here are subject. 

Another place of unusual interest to a lover of Nature wasa 
small piece of marsh-land noted for the variety and brilliancy 
of its wild flowers, the great number of birds that dweltamong 
the Sedges and Willows, and also as the only spot in the 
neighborhood where Cypripedium spectabile might be found. 

The land thus occupied, being destined to serve agricul- 
tural uses, is to be drained, and the occupant’s first step was to 
burn it over, after which grub-hoe and axe were plied at the 
root of every tree and shrub. A strip of young timber on the 
higher land next the road, though of little use when cut, even 
for fuel, but of great value for shade and an attraction to birds, 
was included in the general uprooting, and many a choice wild 
flower will die out, lacking the protection and nourishment its 
leaves afforded. 

It is to be regretted that persons who have highways in 
charge do not recognize the advantages to be derived from ver- 
dure in place of parched and barren roadsides. 

The dry seasons and sweeping winds are a menace to the 
farmer, which he is constantly deploring, yet few land-owners 
spare any standing trees or protect those that spring up in 


waste places. ‘ 
Klinger Lake, Mich. Dorcas E.. Collins. 


Fuchsia triphylla. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In a late number of GARDEN AND FOREST, in a para- 
graph referring to Fuchsias, I find the statement made by a 
writer in the Revue de l’ Horticulture Belge that Fuchsia tri- 
phylla, a native of San Domingo, was rediscovered in 1884. 

Permit me to say, as a matter of historical accuracy, that it 
was rediscovered on that island by myself in the early spring 
of 1873. I disposed of it to Mr. Isaac Buchanan in the autumn 
of the same year, and later on he disposed of it to another 
florist, who in turn disposed of it (as I am informed) to 
one of the large florists in the neighborhood of London. 

New York. Thos. flogg. 


Notes. 


Miss A. M. Vail, of this city, has been elected associate ed- 
itor of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 


The Pacific Rural Press, in its issue of the 12th of April, has 
an admirable portrait of the late Dr. C. C. Parry. 


The perennial Candytuft is a plant which should be in every 
spring garden. Its leaves keep green all winter and it is 
already covered with snow-white flowers which endure for 
several weeks. 


Ata late meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at George- 
town, Demerara, Mr. Rodway explained how ripe bananas 
could be dfied so that they would keep ina condition of fresh- 
ness long enough to be carried to England or America. The 
fruit was said to retain its flavor unimpaired for a long time. 
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The death is announced at Lucerne, in his seventieth year, 
of M. D. Bulan, one of the most successful and most generally 
employed landscape gardeners of France in recent times. His 
principal work was the Park of the Téte d’Or at Lyons, where 
he changed a great unhealthy marsh into one of the finest 
pleasure grounds of Europe. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has obtained the 
consent of the Boston city authorities to erect on the Com- 
mon amammoth tent for a horticultural exhibition to be held 
during the sessions of the Society of American Florists at their 
annual meeting in August next. It is expected that the exhi- 
bition will be one of notable interest. 


A correspondent of the 7rzéune from Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey, states that more than 200 packages of Epigzea and Pyxidan- 
thera are sent every day from that station by express and mail 
to distant friends by the sojourners there. Hundreds of the 
guests at the hotels, it is asserted, make it their daily labor to 
gather these beautiful little plants. There seems to be an 
unlimited supply of both species, but they will be practically 
exterminated from this region if this thoughtless devastation 
is carried on a few years longer. 


In the “Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioners of the 
State Reservation at Niagara” the account of their work is 
carried down to the end of September, 1889. The number of 
visitors to the Falls is estimated at half a million annually, 
as many aS 5,000 coming sometimes during a single day. 
The building of good roads in certain parts of the Reserva- 
tion is the chief improvement now proposed. A map of the 
Reservation and its neighborhood is given with the report, 
and a geological appendix prepared by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, 
which tells the history of the Niagara River. 


In our own country neighborhoods an effort might well be 
made to follow an example set in France, as recently noted in 
the American Agriculturist. In many French communes 
boards are set up bearing the following instructions: ‘‘ Hedge- 
hog: Lives upon mice, snails and wire-worms, animals injur- 
ious to agriculture. Don’t kill a hedgehog. Toad: Helps 
agriculture ; destroys twenty to thirty insects hourly. Don’t 
kill a toad. Cockchafer and its larvee: Deadly enemies to far- 
mers; lays 70 to too eggs. Kill the cockchafer. Birds: Each 
department of France loses yearly many millions of francs 
through the injury done by insects. Don’t kill the birds.” 


Two weeks ago we published an article by Mr. T. L. Mead, 
explaining how the various Palms in his collection at Oviedo, 
Florida, had endured the freezing weather of early March. 
Mr. Mead adds the following note in reference to the Ferns 
which were then growing in the open air: Older plants of 
Cibotium Barometz and Blechnum Brasiliense and young ones 
of Zomaria ciliata lost all their leaves, but new fronds are 
already beginning to push. The Maiden-hair Ferns, Adzaz- 
tum cuneatum and A. Wiegandii, were hardly touched, and 
a quite extensive assortment of greenhouse Ferns bordering 


a small pool of water suffered less than many native species, 


Osmundas, etc., growing close by them. 


Last year the Maple was chosen as the ‘‘State-tree ” of New 
York by a vote of those participating in Arbor Day exercises, 
and it is suggested that this year a “‘State-flower” shall be 
selected in the same way. The student in the common schools 
of this state who presents the best essay, not exceeding 400 
words in length, on the most profitable manner of observing 
Arbor Day, will receive a gold medal given by Mr. William A. 
Wadsworth, of Geneseo’; and prizes of $100 and $50 will be 
awarded for the best kept district-school grounds in the state. 
Superintendent Draper announces, furthermore, that due 
mention in his report for 1891 will be made of the common- 
school student who, before the first of October next, shall 
transmit to his office the best collection of bark, wood sections, 
leaves and fruit of the ‘State-tree.” 


The comparative test between the heating power of steam 
and hot water, which was carried on a year ago at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and which was reported in this 
Journal at the time (vol. ii, p. 186), has been repeated this 
year, and according to the last bulletin from that experiment 
station, with similar results. The record for the hot water 
boiler was in brief as follows: Total coal consumed from 
December Ist, 1889, to March 18th, 1890, 6,598 pounds; ayerage 
daily temperature for the time, 49.74 degrees. The record of 
the steam boiler was: Total coal consumed from December 
Ist, 1889, to March 18th, 1890, 9,784 pounds; average daily 
temperature for the time, 48.39 degrees. That is, the steam 
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boiler, with nearly fifty per cent. more coal, gave anaverage tem- 
perature more than a degree lower for three months and a half. 


Two gentlemen, one of whom is Senator Evarts, recently 
joined in building a charming stone bridge for the benefit of 
their fellow-citizens in Cornish, New Hampshire. ‘Such an 
act,” says the Boston Herald very justly, ‘‘is not a great affair, 
but it is one of the many ways in which our New England 
towns may be put ona par with the villages in old England, 
where the bridges, built across the different streams, are often 
the most picturesque attractions in the landscape, and give it 
a distinction that could be gained in no other way. Next toa 
good road ina country village is the finely arched stone bridge 
that spans some tiny stream, and wherever you find the good 
road and the picturesque bridge people of refinement and 
education are apt to locate their homes. Though a small 
thing in itself, it may be believed that no single investment 
can be made in many of our New England villages to yield 
richer returns than the tasteful bridges which are constructed 
over its waterways. Here is an unoccupied field where men 
of wealth can show their taste and give distinction to their 
native towns, and be sure to have their names handed down 
to posterity in grateful remembrance.” 


Experiments conducted by Professor Goff at the Wisconsin 
Station last year indicate that a solution of carbonate of cop- 
per is a certain remedy for the Apple-scab. The solution is . 
composed of one ounce of carbonate of copper dissolved in 
one quart of aqua-ammonia (strength twenty-two Baume), 
diluted with too quarts of water. One anda half gallons of 
the diluted solution are sufficient to thoroughly spray a tree of 
medium size, and two gallons for one of large size. It follows, 
therefore, that four ounces of carbonate of copper and one 
gallon of ammonia will make too gallons of the diluted solu- 
tion, which is sufficient to spray fifty large or about seventy- 
five medium trees once. The ammonia should be kept tightly 
corked with a rubber stopper. To this the precipitated car- 
bonate of copper should be added at the rate of one ounce to 
one quart of ammonia, in which it dissolves, forming a very 
clear, deep blue liquid. When ready to commence the appli- 
cation, add this solution to the water used for spraying at the 
rate of one quart to twenty-five gallons of water. The bottle 
containing the solution should be kept tightly corked. Three 
or four applications are advised, and itis probable that one 
made just after the leaves expand and before the flowers have 
opened would add to the efficiency of the treatment, as the 
fungus commences its growth quite early in the season. The 
liquid is applied with a force pump fitted with some kind of 
a Spraying nozzle. 


A correspondent of Zhe Garden writes that the wild garden 
at Kew is just now very attractive with bulbs of various kinds 
in full flower and apparently quite at home amongst the long 
coarse grass. One slope is a sheet of gold with the Dutch 
Crocus. Besides the yellow variety, there are large purple 
and white forms and a host of rare species which seem to 
grow perfectly here. The Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa 
Lucilig) has also made a home here, and from its scattered 
condition the bulbs seem to have produced seed freely. 
Should this prove correct we have here a splendid subject for 
naturalizing in the uncultivated portions of our gardens. It 
is perfectly hardy, taking good care of itself, and is withal 
one of the most beautiful of our early spring flowers. 
Near by are the Squills, S. Szberica and S. bifolia. Narcissi 
are also here by the hundred thousand, we are told. The 
higher parts of the mound are at present white with 4. fa/- 
lidus precox, and should it become established here, which 
seems likely, so far as one can judge, it will be beautiful in the 
years to come. On the lower ground 77ri¢eleia uniflora is 
coming up strongly, and so are Primroses of all kinds, and 
on the sunny side are innumerable Tulips, Hyacinths, Aze- 
mone fulgens, Hepaticas and various Daffodils, prominent 
amongst them being the double Telamonius, which has 
already formed quite a sea of glaucous green foliage. Nearly 
all these bulbs would be equally at home in our own gardens 
and they all bloom at a season when flowers are especially 
charming. 


Catalogues Received. 


P. H. Foster, Babylon, Long Island, N. Y.; Deciduous Trees 
Evergreens, Roses, etc.—H. B. May, Dyson’s Lane Nurseries, Upper 
Edmonton, England; Ferns and Fine Foliage Plants.—Lrwis RoEscH, 
Fredonia, N. Y.; Grape Vines, Small Fruit Plants, ete.—T. C. Tuur- 
Low, Cherry Hill Nursery, West Newbury, Mass.; Deciduous Trees, 
Evergreens, Fruit Trees, etc.—J. H. Tryon, Willoughby, O.; Grapes. 
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Legislation for the Adirondacks, 


HE Legislature of this state, which is soon to adjourn, 
has enacted three or four laws which ought to prove 
of distinct and permanent advantage to the Adirondack 
forests, and it has failed to pass certain other laws which 
are imperatively demanded if the safety of the forests is to 
be assured. Railroads are most to be dreaded as agents of 
swift and certain devastation. Every new line which 
penetrates the woods means remediless ruin as far as it 
goes, and the first duty of the law-making power toward 
the forest is to prevent the laying of another foot of track 
‘on the State Reservation. Existing charters cannot be re- 
voked, but the authority now resting with the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office to grant to railroad companies 
land belonging to the people of the state should be re- 
stricted; and the failure of the bill exempting from this 
provision of the General Railroad Act the lands included 
in the Forest Preserve is a calamity. 
On the other hand, convictions for trespass on the state 
lands have been made more practicable by the Change of 
Venue Act, which authorizes a trial where it may be. pos- 


_ sible to secure jurors who have not been educated in the 


belief that the state has no right to protect its own forest- 
property. The amendment now pending, with good pros- 
pect of passage, in regard to the cancellation of sales by 
reason of occupancy, which shifts the duty of giving no- 
tice from the state to the claimant, will be of great assist- 
ance in quieting the title to lands which of right vests in 
the state. The act appropriating $25,000 for the purchase 
of lands by the state is important as establishing a policy. 
The amount named will buy but little land, but it recog- 
nizes the principle that absolute ownership on the part of 
the state gives the only assurance of a proper administra- 
tion of the forest-region. But perhaps the most important 
step taken was the enactment of the concurrent resolution 
directing the Forest Commission to investigate the advisa- 


bility of. establishing a State Park to contain some three 


million acres, embracing the head waters of all the streams 
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of consequence which take their rise in the wilderness. 
The report which is to be made to the next Legislature is 
to include an estimate of the probable cost of the land, with 
suggestions as to the proper boundaries of the park and a 
discussion as to its various local features, with reference to 
their value for this special use. 

Of course this does not commit the state to the policy of 
buying the lands now in private hands which it will be 
necessary to acquire if a compact area of the size contem- 
plated is secured. But it does show a readiness to con- 
sider the question with a full appreciation of the fact that 
to carry out the project will cost millions of dollars. Many 
of the questions to be answered are puzzling enough. If 
the scheme is considered advisable, will it be more pru- 
dent for the state to go into the market as a buyer or to 
condemn the land and trust a commission to fix its value? 
Will it be better to insist on taking all the land as it is, or 
to pay a lower price for some and allow the removal of its 
marketable Spruce, say, under certain restrictions? Scores 
of questions like these will obtrude themselves upon the 
Commissioners, and even if they could command the help 
of skilled subordinates in making the needed surveys and 
investigations they will be obliged to keep steadily at work 
throughout the year if a report is prepared which treats the 
matters involved with adequate thoroughness. 

Our own belief is that the land should be bought, and 
that it never can be bought to so good advantage as it can 
to-day. The difficulties in the way of the purchase are 
almost appalling, but they will grow more serious every 
year. The entire tract could have been bought for a song 
when the Commission with Horatio Seymour at its head 
reported on its condition, and every one now sees that it 
would have been a wise investment for the state. If the 
proposed purchase is now abandoned there is little doubt 
that the people of the state in after years will look back 
to this failure as another lost opportunity. 


Tue following paragraph appeared last week in the Bos- 
ton Herald. 

Monday afternoon, Thomas Coughlin, living on the Tower 
road, Lincoln, started a brush fire near his place, and, the wind 
shifting, his barn was destroyed with its contents, entailing a 
loss of - $r, 500. The fire continued through the woods, and 
yesterday afternoon reached the dwelling of Michael Leahy, 
on the same road, destroying it; loss, $4,000. Last evening 
the fire was still raging furiously, and the residents of the 
town had turned out en masse to fight the flames, which have 
burned over nearly 300 acres. 

Similar paragraphs appear almost daily at this season of 
the year in the daily journals published in the Northern 
States. 

A man thoughtlessly and carelessly sets fire to his brush- 
heap. He may or may not have selected a proper day for 
this operation. The wind changes or increases, and before 
he knows it, almost, his bonfire has extended to a neigh- 
boring bit of woodland, and once having started, the con- 
ditions at this season of the year being particularly favor- 
able for the spread of fires in the woods, a great confla- 
gration is generally the result. It is folly to expect people 
to improve their woodlands or to hold forest-property as 
long as such property is subjected to unrestrained burning at 
the hands of irresponsible people. The lumbermen’s 
adage that ‘‘no forest is safe until it is cut down” will hold 
until the public is willing to afford some protection to prop- 
erty of this character. It is not easy to see why one man 
should be allowed to jeopardize his neighbor's property and 
another should be restrained from doing so. This com- 
munity would not hold that a resident of Fifth Avenue 
who should be restrained from building a big bonfire ona 
windy day in his back yard would suffer injustice, and yet 
his fire would not be a greater menace to his neighbors’ 
property than the fire of a farmer burning his brush-pile. 
There can be no security of forest property in the Eastern 
and Northern States until laws are passed regulating within 
proper limits the setting of brush fires by individuals on_ 
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their own land, and making them responsible for the dam- 
age caused by such fires. To secure the passage and en- 
forcement of such laws, should be the aim of our various 
forest associations and of all persons interested in forest- 


property. 


Tue Autocrat of the Breakfast-table has the love and ven- 
eration of the old school New Englander for those noble 
Elm-trees which, when he was a boy more often than now, 
were the glory of the typical New England homestead; 
and thirty years and more ago he proposed the scheme of 
an imaginary work illustrated by photographs taken upon 
the same scale of magnitude, and accompanied by letter- 
press descriptive of New England Elms. Now at last this 
scheme assumes definite shape, and Little, Brown & Co., 
of Boston, are to publish ‘* Typical Elms and Other Trees 
of Massachusetts.” Dr. Holmes himself, as is fit and be- 
coming, stands god-father to the enterprise in a charming 
introduction; the illustrations are reproductions, by the 
photogravure process, of photographs made by Mr. Henry 
Brooks, of Medford, whose fellow-townsman, Mr. L. L. 
Dame, furnishes the accompanying text which supplies 
historical and statistical information about the different 
trees. Tree lovers in America have long felt the desira- 
bility of a work of this sort to preserve portraits of famous 
and remarkable American trees just as Strutt preserved in 
his classical ‘‘ Silva Britannica” portraits of famous British 
trees,and Mr. Brooks earns their gratitude by doing this very 
thing. The work is not taken in hand too soon. Many 
of the trees which were famous in New England when 
New England was an English colony, disappeared long 
ago, as have many of the less famous trees Dr. Holmes 
speaks of in his preface; and the number of really great 
and distinguished trees is growing less every year in all 
the northern parts of the country, where changed condi- 
tions, material and social, are rather against their succes- 
sors replacing them in historical interest or in mere bulk 
of trunk and spread of branches. Mr. Brooks’ book will 
appeal to all lovers of trees. It will be a quarto volume of 
more than one hundred and twenty pages and will contain 
fifty illustrations. It proposes to show the possibilities 
attainable in Massachusetts by trees of different species 
under favorable conditions. Trees remarkable for age, 
beauty, size or historic interest have been selected. 


Flower Painting. 


ay paint a flower well four things must be shown: color, 
form, texture and substance ; the hue of the blossom 
must be rendered, its outline and the shape of its petals, the 
peculiar quality of the surface of these, and the degree of 
solidity or fragility in which their accumulation results. Then, 
to make a good picture with the chosen flowers, other things 
must be considered—as the grouping of the subject, its light- 
ing and the general color-scheme of which the hue of the 
flowers themselves forms but a part. The task, in short, is a 
very complicated one. If the amateur is apt to consider it the 
easiest he could attempt, his recklessness is explained by the 
fact that even a poor rendering of a very beautiful theme will 
attract the uncritical eye. One needs to paint admirably well 
to please any one with the picture of a potato; but a picture 
of a Rose, though it be buta travesty, passes for something 
pretty with the majority of observers. ; 

The more experienced artist, knowing the difficulty of his 
enterprise, usually takes the quite allowable course of insist- 
ing more upon one side of his theme than upon the others. 
Perhaps he lays most emphasis upon the decorative effect of 
his picture as a whole, trying to do no more than indicate the 
characteristics of the flowers which are its most prominent 
feature. He arranges them in an effective mass and insists 
on their coloristic beauty as related to the surroundings which 
he has supplied for them, leaving their form, their texture and 
their substance to be divined from the hints he gives. If 
these hints are rightly given, if they point to the truth although 
they do not explain it, and if the main explanation is truth- 
ful and beautiful, the critic finds no fault with the picture. 
He accepts it as an interpretation of one quality which the 
flowers possess ; and he knows that it is not needful that art 
should try to show more than one thing at once. Naturally, 
in this kind of flower painting, only such models should be 
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chosen as lend themselves best to the special aim in view. 
Peonies, Chrysanthemums, China Asters and a hundred com- 
mon summer flowers like the Eupatoriums and Goldenrods 
are by nature adapted to a treatment in which a mass of gor- 
geous color is the aim, depending little upon form, texture or 
substance for the beauty we find in them ; and the same may 
be said in a lesser degree of Geraniums and of double Violets, 
which are good material for smaller pictures of the kind. Any 
one who has been familiar with our annual exhibitions will 
remember the delightful large water-colors of Miss Greatorex, 
where, very often, masses of brilliant blossoms have been 
shown in the white paper cones dear to Parisian peddlers, giv- 
ing a delightful picture not, in strict truth, of the flowers, but 
of their coloristic beauty. 

It would not be wise to choose such flowers as these when 
effects of linear beauty are desired in a picture, but there are 
others admirably suited for such a purpose, like the Iris, the 
Amaryllis, the Narcissus, the Tigridia, and many kinds of Lil- 
ies, from the Japan Lily of the garden to the Wild Lily of the 
fields. All these are exquisite in color, but owe their peculiar 
charm even more to form. So beautiful, indeed, are their 
forms that if these are sympathetically felt and faithfully ren- 
dered, color may be entirely suppressed and still the picture 
be pleasing. A black and white drawing of a row of China 
Asters would be scarcely worth making; but such a drawing 
of a row of Irises might be well worth seeing. Decorative 
artists have known these facts in all the great building ages of 
the world. The Lotus, the Honeysuckle, the Iris, the single 
Rose and star-shaped blossoms of one sort or another have 
been most conspicuous in architectural ornament when it is 
painted as well as when it is carved. 

Certain flowers are chiefly remarkable for what may be called 
dignity of bearing. The Gladiolus has this dignity together with 
great beauty of form in the individual flowers; the Fox-glove, 
the Larkspur, the Tuberose and the Crown Imperial have it; 
and the Hollyhock has it without any special elegance of form. 
Again, a graceful habit is the most characteristic trait, as with 
the Solomon's Seal, the Laburnum, many flowering shrubs, 
and, in a different way, the Lily-of-the-Valley and the Poppy. 
Still again, an angular, somewhat eccentric manner of growth 
is the plant’s main characteristic, as in many which Japanese 
artists love to paint; and flowers of such kinds should, of course, 
be painted so as to bring out their special qualities most clearly. 

No one would paint flowers chiefly for their texture (as one 
might paint a piece of satin) or chiefly for their substance ; 
these are characteristics which can sometimes be almost over- 
looked, and at other times be made of accessory importance. 
That is to say, when the picture as such is the prime consid- 
eration, when a general decorative effect is desired above all 
else. When we come to absolute portraiture—to the render- 
ing of flowers for themselves, not for the part they can play 
in some larger scheme of beauty—then texture and substance 
must be as much considered as form and color. To give the 
shape and tint of an Azalea blossom without giving its trans- 
lucent texture, its fragile substance, would be to caricature it. 
To paint a Catherine Mermet Rose and not show that it is solid 
and heavy would be—not to paint this Rose. Naturally it is 
very difficult to achieve all these qualities together—to give 
the form of a flower exactly without making it seem hard, its 
color exactly without slurring its form, its substance exactly 
without travestying its texture. It is so difficult that we rarely 
see complete success except where the task has been simpli- 
fied as much as possible. The best portraits of flowers are 
apt to be those where a very few blossoms of a single sort 
have been arranged and lighted as simply as possible. When 
Mr. La Farge shows us a single Water Lily he gives its form, 
its color, its texture, its substance—almost its odor. But did he 
conceive a large group of Water Lilies with adjuncts of various 
sorts, arranged and lighted so as to make a striking pictorial 
effect, he would probably choose some one quality of the 
flower for accentuation and merely hint at the others. At all 
events, though success with his single blossom cannot have 
been easy, it would be infinitely more difficult with many. 

When flowers are painted as they grow out-doors in masses, 
forming part of a landscape composition, then, naturally, 
nothing but their color need be insisted upon, no matter what 
may be the dignity or elegance of their forms upon closer ex- 
amination. Color is always the quality that, as painters say, 
“carries furthest,’ remaining distinct at a distance where 
forms and even habits of growth may be quite invisible. 

On the average exhibition wall we seldom enough find any 
true excellence in the painting of flowers. Even good taste in 
the placing of the models so that their peculiar characteristics 
might best be presented to the painter is very rare. Gladioli 
are heaped together in a low bow] ; double Violets are spread 
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out in a ragged line; Hollyhocks are plucked from their stems; 
Pansies are strung into a frieze ; rough little Chrysanthemums 
are stuck up stiffand single. But Roses—it is Roses that are 
most often attempted and most seldom portrayed. Years ago 
we complained that they were always too hard; now things 
have changed—they are almost always too soft. Their color 
has been the sole concern. Achieve this, the painter seems 
to say, and what matter though they look as if made of a layer 
of cotton wool without thickness or outline or velvety sur- 
face? The worst is that even color cannot be achieved unless 
texture at least is given; we may match the tint of a Rose- 
petal in cotton wool, but the two tints will not be the same. 
When, from time to time, we find evidence of an eye that has 
seen the whole beauty of a flower and a hand that has had the 
skill to render it, then we are indeed content, though we see 
nothing more than one Rose on its stalk or two Carnations in 
a tiny bottle. We are content, although the portrait can hardly 
be called a picture, just as when, on the other hand, we find a 
beautiful picture we are content if it only indicates the beauty 
of the flowers that inspired the painter. To ask for everything 
together is to ask what only the greatest masters of the brush 
could give us. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any great mas- 
ter has ever given us, could even give us, a canvas in which 
we should have perfect pictorial beauty of an impressive 
Kind, and perfect portraiture of flowers as well. Yet nothing 
is easier, thinks the amateur, than to paint flowers. 


An Old New England Bridge. 


ke bridge of which we give a picture on page 215 ison the 
old Boston and Newburyport Turnpike, and spans the 
Ipswich River at Topsfield, where for fifty years it has borne 
witness that such a structure can be at once rustic and monu- 
mental looking, that it can show the most evident solidity and 
yet harmonize perfectly with the natural aspect of the shores 
between which it stretches. 

There is nothing about this bridge to show whether it stands 
in New England or in Old England, and it would look as thor- 
oughly at home in any country where stone of a similar kind 
can be found. The semicircle is the simplest of all arched 
forms, and is certain to be selected by primitive or rustic 
builders; the comparatively shallow voussoirs, as small as is 
compatible with safety, are likewise characteristic of men 
whose desire is to build as cheaply as possible, and who think 
of security rather than monumental effect; and the irregular 
shape and rough surface of the other stones, and their asso- 
ciation without mortar, tell a similar story. On asmall scale 
it is the same sort of a wall that we find in the so-called 
“Cyclopean” structures of primitive Greece. And work of 
the same sort is still seen in the farm-walls of all parts of New 
England where there are granite ledges to be easily split. 
There is no reason why bridges of just this character could not 
be built everywhere in these districts to-day ; and our picture 
is sufficient proof of the desirability of building them. 

A dozen miles below Topsfield, at Ipswich, is the more 
famous “Choate bridge,” which was built about 1760, and 
whose stone arches are still as sound, and a great deal more 
beautitul, than when they were first erected. The Black Wil- 
low, the White Maple, the Red Ash and the Swamp White 
Oak here fringe the banks of the Ipswich, and make them 
interesting, but the beauty of the river scenery is heightened 
by these solid spans of time-colored stone. And yet to erect 
them nothing was required but the unskilled labor of country 
masons, guided by the instinct of some one who knew the 
practical and artistic value of the simple round arch and the 
massive wall. 

Our illustration is from a photograph by Rev. E. C. Bolles, 
D.D., of this city, to whom we are indebted for its use. 


In a California Cafion. : 


SPECTS of out-door life in California have often received 
literary treatment in the broad way, and on a large 
scale. Yosemite and Shasta are known, and the forests of 
giant Pine, close-carpeted with trailing Ceanothus, and the 
mountain acres brilliant with Calochortus blooms. But many 
a Californian can leave a thickly settled valley of orchards and 
find himself, in ten minutes’ walk, in a flower-crowded moun- 
tain cafion, flooded with April sunlight, and stirred by all the 
springtide sounds and pulses. Perhaps Thoreau would have 
thought this as wonderful and satisfying as to dwell in the 
remote fastnesses of those Sierras that King, Whitney and 
Muir have so finely revealed. 
The cafion I have just visited is one of the many small ones 
in the Coast Range on the eastern side of the Santa Clara 
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Valley, sloping west. The sea-winds rise and pass over them, 
and the fog drifts through the deeper river-cafions, so that 
these short, steep ravines are warm and sheltered, full of 
early pasturage and bloom. Their charm is in their nearness, 
A hundred yards from the wide wheat fields and the closely 
tended orchards of Apricots, Peach, Prune and Cherry, now 
in the full current of bloom, carries one into the mouth of the 
wooded cafion, which rises sharply, with little turns and 
pauses, to the outer crest of the Coast Range. If one goes 
quite to the top, it is only half a mile, and a broad rolling 
mesa with hill-tops rising over it extends several miles and 
then descends to another valley. The cafion consists of just 
this wooded, steep half mile of ravine, and its flower-covered 
sides sloping to the north and south. There are thousands of 
such cafions in California, and thousands that are much larger 
and more imposing, but not more interesting to the lover of 
hills and trees. 

There were flowers in bloom all winter in the sunny shelters 
of this cafion, not many, to be sure, but a few flame-colored 
Eschscholtzias, the brilliant California Poppy and golden Mus- 
tard, and the wild Pea by the brook. A month ago, even this 
rainy and late season, the Larkspurs ‘began to bloom on the 
yellow shale in sheltered spots. The grass has been growing 
everywhere since the first rains, and now, in these early 
days of April, it is knee-high in many places, and the heads of 
Wild Oats are half out of their sheathes. It is a tangle of 
growth from the mossy rocks by the water’s edge to the 
windy summit of the hill. 

The place is locally known as “‘ Morrison Cafion,” and the 
little stream is Morrison Brook. At every step on the way 
up its course, except when one is hidden under the great 
Oaks and Maples, the slightest backward glance reveals the 
sloping width of the orchard-planted valley, the Bay of San 
Francisco and the purple San Mateo Mountains beyond, filling 
up the whole western horizon. 

First, at the foot of the hills, between the Almond-orchard 
and some one’s vineyard sloping south, where the brook 
crosses the lane, bordered with Willows and Sycamores, one 
finds early blue and white Nemophilas in clusters inthe grass, 
one or two plants ina place. There are brilliant masses of 
glowing Eschscholtzias, and above on the hill-side blue and pur- 
ple Larkspurs (Delphinium simplex),and saucy Dodecatheons. 
The cafion begins, as most of them do, in well-pastured 
slopes, but the bottom is full of Live Oaks, just in bloom, 
Maples with leaves half grown, and Sycamores, Horse-chest- 
nuts and Alders, all in the first rush of spring. 

Pretty soon, as we go on, the hillsides are seen to be coy- 
ered with patches of color, in acre-wide splashes. Here and 
there are Buttercups (Ranunculus Californicus), far more firm 
in texture than those of New England, and lasting a week or 
so ina flower-vase. There it is the pretty purplish blue Gilia 
(G. multicaulis), mingled with the white G. dichotoma, and 
Clovers, with half a dozen little Crucifere and Composite that 
make up in numbers for what they lack in individual glory. 
Clumps of the scarlet Painted Cups (Castillegia foliosa) illu- 
mine the hill-side. This fine perennial often has forty or fifty 
heads on a single plant, and blooms most of the year. It 
grows in clumps with the lovely red stemmed, ‘‘ Rock-brake” 
Ferns (Pellea andromede@folia) that dot the warm hill-sides. 
Such clusters as they make, too, in this old-fashioned 
district, where even the children are careful not to destroy the 
roots! You gather all you care to carry from one or two 
clumps. 

Since one has begun to seek the Ferns, a step below the 
path into the shelter of the trees and rocks reveals the Gold 
Fern (Gymnogramme triangularis), which children love to 
gather and press on cloth to leave the pollen-stamp of dusky 
yellow. Still further down the ravine at the bottom of the 
cafion the Gold Fern is more abundant, and with it, in moist, 
mossy crevices of rock, are young pink-tinted and emerald 
fronds of the delicate Adiantum emarginatum. On the north- 
ern slopes are tall Chain Ferns (Woodwardias) and taller 
bracken. There are white and purple Trilliums there, too, 
and spicy-scented Wild Currants (Ades tenuifolium) just 
passing out of bloom, while higher up a mass of Holly-leaf 
Cherry (Prunus tlicifolia) is just beginning to flower. Some- 
where about here there is a Cercis-tree that ought to be well 
in blossom, and the pretty Wild Gooseberries are abundant. 
Ribes Menziesii has a little whitish flower, and after a while a 
prickly, oval, red berry that children like. Rzbes divaricatum 
has round, smooth, black berries, really excellent and worthy 
of cultivation. 

On the hill-sides, close to the fragrant new-budded Oaks, 
are massive, semi-tropic plants of the Balsamorhiza, with its 
many-flowered yellow heads. Near them are groups of rose- 
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colored Wild Onions (Adium untfolium), and thousands of the 
blue-flowered Camass (Camassia esculenta), which once was 
one of the most common growths of the valley, eagerly dug 
up by grizzlies and by Indians. In the opens, near the trees, 
creeping along the ground or clambering over bushes, one 
finds the white Star-flowers and graceful leaves of the great 
Man-root (Megarrhiza Californica), whose large, prickly balls, 
filled with seeds and soapy pulp, are gathered by the country 
boys to throw at each other in imitation of snow-ball fights. 
Along in these opens, on the slope, one finds the purple and 
yellow fritillaria lanceolata now, and more or less all sum- 
mer. Vines of the common Clematis (C. ligustricifolia) cover 
some of the Oaks and Sycamores. The delicate white Star- 
flowers (Zed/ima heterophylla), one of the Saxifrages, grow in 
these fringes of the wooded part of the cafion. 

Higher up the hill-slopes, but still not far away, are yellow, 
wild Violets (Viola pedunculata), with their brown backs and 
habit of clustering in colonies,a few yards across. This 
beautiful plant has been naturalized in some of the valley 
gardens, where the flowers are often as large as a quarter of a 
dollar. The sweep of grass over the rounded hill-top is 
cream-white for acres with the fragrant Cream-cups (Platyste- 
mon Californicus) and flame-red with Poppies. In places the 
Orthocarpuses, such as the purple and white O. purpurescens, 
mingle with white and blue Lupins, Gilias, Phacelias and the 
white and pale magenta Collinsias, to make a dazzling patch- 
work. Some of the most effective Composite of the Coast 
Range-region seem somewhat lacking in this particular cafion; 
but the rare flowers, becoming scarce elsewhere, are still 
massed almost as abundantly as twenty years ago. The 
broader slopes of the mountains show tints of white, yellow, 
scarlet, purple and blue from the valley below, and many 
species of plants contribute to the effect; but Buttercups, 
Eschscholtzias and Castillegias certainly cover the widest areas. 
It seems as if a thousand children might gather posies on the 
pastures that slope to this one ¢cafion without lessening their 


brilliant colors. ‘ 
Niles, Cal. Charles H, Shinn. 


Vegetation in Southern Alabama. 


[LATS in February I wrote to GARDEN AND FOREST, giving 

some account of the vegetation here which showed that 
it was much farther advanced than was usual at that season 
of the year. Soon after—that is, in the early days of March— 
a norther swept over this region during the prevalence 
of which the mercury fell to twenty-four degrees, Fahr., and 
of course proved destructive to many tender plants. In ob- 
serving the damage inflicted upon the various forms of plant- 
life in the garden, the field and the forest, it is interesting to 
note the variety in the injuries sustained by the plants which 
were overtaken by this cold blast when they were in their most 
active growth. 

Of the ornamental trees and shrubs from the tropics and 
most of the plants from sub-tropical regions, considered hardy 
with us, all were more or less injured, but only a few were 
killed outright. Of the more tender kinds, the Cestrums, Brug- 
mansias, some of the Lantanas, such as Z. Camara and its 
varieties and most of the Abutilons were killed to the ground 
and entirely lost, as also were the Grand Duke and the Star Jes- 
samines (fasminum Sambac, var., and 7. pubescens). The fol- 
lowing had the younger branches killed and were stripped of 
leaves and flowers: Rhynchospermum jasminotdes,; the China- 
berry-tree (Welia Azederach) ; Crape Myrtle, Lagerstremia In- 
dica ; Oleanders, the white being the greatest sufferer ; zdzscus 
mutabilis ; Plumbago Capensis ; Pomegranate ; Magnolia fus- 
cata and Sterculia platanifolia. Only the three last species 
are producing a new set of flower-buds. 

Of the woody plants of the same category, the following 
escaped almost unhurt, receiving no check in the progress of 
their vegetation: Pittosporum Tobira, Azaleas, various Vibur- 
nums, at the time more or less with open flowers ; Laurus no- 
bilis, Cape Jessamine (Gardenia floribunda), the sweet-scented 
golden Jessamine (¥asminum odoratissimum), Hydrangeas and 
all of the Indian or Tea Roses, which had in some localities 
their flower-buds injured, but were soon producing again an 
abundance of flowers. Cycas revoluta, Zamia integrifolia 
and such exotic conifers as Biota, Retinospora, Cupressus, 
Araucaria, Cunninghamia, Podocarpus, were not in the least 
damaged. Of the bulbous plants, many of them far advanced, 
the true Lilies were cut down; Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Alstroe- 
merias, Zephyranthes were but slightly injured and are at 
present in full flower. 

The greatest injury was inflicted upon fruit-trees. The 
branches of the Orange were killed to the larger limbs; the 
Japanese Medlar suffered severely—the young, tender wood 
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of the branches and the greater part of the foliage is dead. 
Covered with the blackened, shriveled fruit and the dead 
leaves, this tree presents a sorry sight. The Fig crop will 
prove a total loss, and that of the Pecan has been cut down to a 
very great extent; all the youngest shoots and the flowers and 
leaves, just emerging from the cover of their winter bud-scales, 
having been killed. The Japanese Persimmons or Kali in my 
garden are killed to the root. 

Strawberries received but a slight check, from which they 
soon recovered. Protected by a slight covering of straw, they 
continued to produce their fruit, and shipments to northern 
markets were but little interrupted. The damage to the 
products of the vegetable-garden and the truck-farm was 
not as great as was first anticipated, although the compara- 
tively small proportion of the crop of Irish Potatoes already 
above ground is entirely lost, and so is the crop of Peas, from 
which shipments to northern markets had just begun. 

The deciduous trees of the forest were stripped of their new 
foliage, and a fortnight after the frost they still present- 
ed the bald and sombre aspect of midwinter. Among the 
Oaks, the shoots of this season, with the flowers and foliage 
more or less advanced, were destroyed in the following 
species: Spanish Oak, Post Oak, Upland Willow Oak or Blue 
Jack, Turkey or Barren Oak (Quercus Catesbai), Water Oak, 
Laurel Oak and Willow Oak (Q. Phellos). The Live Oak 
escaped all injury, and the various Hickories, with the excep- 
tion of the Pecan, were found to have received no damage. The 
Cherokee Rose is covered anew with a second crop of flowers. . 
The Pines and other coniferous trees of this section, which at 
the occurrence of the frost were either just past flowering or 
in full flower, do not seem to have sustained any injury. 

Mobile. Carl Mohr. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Ligustrum Sinense. 


HE illustration on page 213 represents a branch of 
the Chinese Privet gathered last November in 
Parsons’ Nursery, at Flushing, near this city, and serves 
to show the value of this plant for the autumn decoration 
of gardens. JLzgustrum Sinense, although it is by no 
means a new plant, is not very often seen in gardens, and 
it gives us therefore a good deal of pleasure to find it flour- 
ishing in this climate. The number of plants which retain 
ornamental fruit on their branches until the beginning of 
winter is not large. Such plants, however, are very valu- 
able in this climate and it is desirable therefore to add as 
many to the short list as possible. 

This Ligustrum, as it appears at Flushing, is a loose- 
growing shrub, six or eight feet tall, with slender branches 
covered with light gray bark. It is no doubt an evergreen 
in a milder climate than this, or holds its leaves until spring, 
at least, as there was a large part of them on the Flushing 
plants at the time of our visit, and they were still bright 
and fresh. 

The fruit is small, but of a beautiful dark color, and is 
produced in the greatest profusion on all the upper branchlets 
of the stems, which thus appear to end in great terminal 
racemes of berries, one or sometimes two feet long and a 
foot or more broad. 

A flowering branch of this plant was figured in 1878 in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle (un. ser. x., 964) ; but it is the fruit 
and not the flowers which is its chief beauty and makes 
it a desirable plant to cultivate. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Covent Garden, London. 


OVENT GARDEN, or “Cummin Gardin” of the coster- 
monger, and ‘‘Mud-salad Market” of Punch, is one of the 
sights of London which visitors are recommended by the 
guide-books not to miss, but which few ever see as it should 
be seen. Whilst the rest of London is sleeping, Covent Gar- 
den is all life and bustle, for the market begins at four A. M. 
All night long, carts, vans and wagons, piled with hampers, 
boxes, cabbages and garden-produce of all kinds, are rumbling 
along the many streets which converge at Covent Garden. 
They come from the suburbs of London, from the wharves 
and from the railway-stations bringing the produce, not only 
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of English gardens, but of Germany, France, Holland, Italy, 
Australia and America, for sale in this market. Thousands of 
tons of vegetables, fruit, plants and flowers are brought here, 
sorted, sold by auction or otherwise, and taken away again on 
almost every day in the year. 

Covent Garden is within a stone’s throw of the Strand, which 
runs equidistant between the market and the River Thames. 
It is not far from Westminster Abbey, of which it once formed 
part of the grounds, Covent being a corruption of convent. 
The Convent Garden, “an enclosure or pasture browsed by 
deep-udder’d kine, and probably the haunt of the lark and 
nightingale.” In 1552 it was granted to John, Earl of Bedford, 
and in 1631 the market square was laid out, and the arcades or 
piazzas erected. The market was confined to a grove of trees, 
beneath which the stalls of the dealers were placed for shelter. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century the market had be- 
come important; but it was used for the sale of other com- 
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wide and fifty feet high. These again are flanked by the shops 
and offices of wholesale dealers and agents. Auction sales are 
held here daily at ten o’clock, and from soon after midnight 
crowds of porters are engaged in transferring from the vans 
outside packages of all kinds and from all directions. Huge 
cellars below all the buildings and passages afford storing ac- 
commodation for vegetables and fruit which are not for imme- 
diate sale. Hundreds of bunches of bananas and pineapples 
from the West Indies are stored here to ripen. Above the 
shops there are more storerooms. Four staircases lead from 
the central passage to a range of conservatories stocked with 
aquatic plants and animals, foreign birds of all kinds, hardy 
plants, principally conifers, in pots and tubs, with other garden 
material, all calculated to delight the dweller in town and 
tempt him to buy. 

The roads surrounding the markets are broad, for the con- 
venience of the large vans which in the morning block the 
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modities besides the products of the garden. In 1830 the 
numerous wooden sheds and stalls were swept away and re- 
placed by the present market-house. Loudon wrote of this 
building in 1831: ‘To walk through this market with the recol- 
lection of what it was three years ago, gives rise to a variety of 
reflections. By what cause has it come to pass that the pil- 
lared grandeur and temple-like magnificence, which in former 
and no distant times were exclusively devoted to the editices 
consecrated to the gods or occupied by princes, are now 
judged appropriate to the scene of humble industry and the 
abode of every-day people!” 

The whole market occupies a space about 4oo feet square, 
or, say, three acres. The buildings consist of a central avenue 
or arcade, with shops on each side, which are stocked at all 
times of the year with the choicest and richest fruits and flow- 
ers. These are open all day. Parallel with the arcade on each 
side is a spacious glass-roofed hall 200 feet long, sixty feet 


way. The flower-market is a handsome structure, which was 
erected in 1885 to meet the enormous increase in the whole- 
sale trade in this department. It covers an area of about I50 
feet square and fifty feet high. A broad central path and 
numerous narrower side-paths divide the whole into plots, 
upon each of which is a cast-iron stage with three tiers, the 
top one eight feet from the ground. Upon these the plants 
and flowers are arranged. The space is let in lengths of ten 
feet, the name of each holder being over his stall. This space 
is rented at the rate of one shilling and threepence per square 
foot perannum. Even this market is not nearly sufficient to 
hold all that is brought by the London market-gardeners, for 
whose exclusive use it is kept, and outside there are numerous 
vans from which the flowers and plants are purchased direct. 
This is probably the handsomest and best arranged flower- 
market in Europe, and it is the depot of the very best of flow- 
ers and flowering plants that England can produce. Every 
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morning by four ‘o’clock the stalls are crammed with the 
choicest of what is grown by the London market-gardeners, 
and by nine o'clock, or even before, it has all gone, and the 
market is closed. 

The Duke of Bedford receives from rents and toll levied on 
all goods brought to the market something like £20,000 a year. 

Covent Garden is the principal of the three markets in Lon- 
don where garden products are sold. A large proportion of 
the daily vegetable and flower requirements of the four mil- 
lion inhabitants of this great city is distributed from here. 
The wealthy proprietor of a West End flower-establishment, 
the humbler green-grocer and florist, the crafty costermonger 
and the poor flower girl all come here for their daily or weekly 
supplies. The streets are crammed with vehicles of all kinds 
either discharging or loading; gangs of men are rushing to 
and fro with loads of baskets or boxes, and for about five hours 
all is bustle and noise. Gradually the vehicles get away, the 
noise of the workers decreases, until by nine o'clock, or about 
the time when the comfortable Cockney comes down to break- 
fast, the market is over, and Covent Garden has assumed its 
daily quiet. Few who see it in the day have any idea that in 
the small hours of the morning this small corner of London 
was alive with busy men and women, and almost every foot of 
the square and adjoining streets was packed with loads of 
fresh vegetables and flowers “all a blowin’ and a growin’.” 

London. Visitor. 


Cultural Department. 


Pruning the Peach. 


ape fruit-buds of the Peach are this spring quite generally 
killed by frost. Opportunity is thus afforded to prune the 
trees, by which matured Peach-orchards may be benefited. 
It may be best done on what may be styled the ‘renewal 
system” of pruning. This means to remove the entire head 
of the tree. 

It is the habit of this tree as it enlarges its growth to set the 
bulk of its fruit at the extremities of its branches, which are 
often broken by its weight. As Peach-orchards are usually 
managed, or mismanaged, a full peach crop generally causes 
the ruin of many of the trees. After a bountiful harvest a 
Peach-orchard sometimes looks as if a tornado had swept 
through it. We see naked stumps of Peach-trees from which 
all the limbs have been torn by the burden of an excessive 
crop of fruit. This may be Nature’s system of pruning the 
Peach, but from observing it many years ago I learned to im- 
prove upon Nature by the practice of a more orderly style of 
pruning. : 

After the growth of the Peach-tree starts in April, and the leaf- 
buds have opened, saw off all of the limbs of the tree to within, 
say, two feet, or even less, of where these branch from the 
trunk. The tree will then form an entire new head, and in one 
season makea growth of six or eightfeet of new wood which will 
set fruit-buds and may bear fruit the next year. I have thus 
renewed and re-renewed an orchard of twenty acres of Peach- 
trees, securing by this treatment finer fruit, which was more 
easily gathered, and securing the trees from damage by 
breakage of limbs from the load of a crop. After the trees 
have borne two or three crops, and their branches become 
elongated, pass through the orchard, shortening in the heads, 
as above described, of alternate trees in the rows. The 
next spring do the same to the trees left unpruned the year 
before. The orchard may then be allowed to grow as it 
pleases for some years, after which the tree-heads may be 
again shortened in alternately as before. ik 

The Cherry and other stone fruits may be similarly treated, 
with advantage to the tree and great improvement of its 
product. This tree-pruning should be deferred until growth 
has fully started in spring—from April 2oth to May 2oth. If 
the tree be thus headed in during winter, or while its vitality is 
dormant, it may never awaken into life; but its branches may 
be all removed after vital action is begun without harm to the 
vigor of the tree. In fact, it is a good rule to practice all kinds 
of pruning when a new growth has begun to develop. Many 
horticulturists consider it imprudent to thus remove all of the 
limbs of a tree at one operation. They argue that it may give 
a shock to the tree’s growth, from which it may not recover; 
therefore it is generally advised in top-grafting to remove a 
portion only of the branches at once, deferring removal of the 
rest until the next year. Such has not been my practice. In 
forming a new head to the tree by pruning or by grafting I 
have invariably made an entire decapitation at once, and 
during the past forty years I have found this practice always 


satisfactory. 


Vineland, N. J. Alexander W. Pearson. 
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Grapes for Everybody. 

R. WILLIAMS’ list of Grapes is so good that I feel in- 
clined to add some notes from another soil and climate. 
I should, for general planting, exclude Cottage entirely and 
Moore’s Early almost wholly, and would moreover advise 
every one to plant Worden alone fora black grape. I see no 
reason for planting Concord any longer. Worden is equally 
hardy and prolific, and is of better quality. Itissweet as soon 
as colored and hangs well on the vine. It is a capital keeper, 
much better than Concord in this respect. l1thas the thin skin 
of the Concord class, but does not break so easily. A cross 
between Herbert and Worden would be nearly perfect. Why, 
then, shall we not adopt Worden as for the present our ideal 
black early Grape? For late black I would place Herbert ahead 
of Wilder and the rest. But if a really very early black Grape 

must be had, Moore’s Early is so far our best with me. 

For red grapes I agree in selecting Brighton if planted with 
other vines to supply pollen. But next to it I should name 
Gertner, one of Rogers’ hybrids not at first appreciated. 
Lindley is a fine Grape, about as good as Massasoit, which Mr. 
Williams does not mention, and not quite as early. I should 
make my list of reds Brighton, Geertner, and Salem, I think. 

For white grapes I do not hesitate to take Diamond for the 
head of the list. I thinkit is sufficiently tested and by the best 
judges in all parts of the Union. I have not seen one severe 
stricture on its quality, growth, habit or bearing qualities. 
Lady, at last, 1am compelled to discard. It yields no crop to 
speak of. It is my ideal grape in quality, but it will not prove 
itself even a decent vineyard grape for cropping. Niagara I 
class with Diamond. But Hayes is very fine indeed and per- 
haps we shall learn to rank it first or second, for Niagara mil- 
dews very easily. Duchess I should not hesitate to include in 
the list, were it not tender. It must be covered; but in quality 
itis delicious. Pocklington is a grand grape when dead ripe, 
but it is too often sold and eaten when only half ripe. Empire 
State is nowhere near as good as it ought to be. Martha, if 
thinned sharply, is fine; otherwise, poor. I make my list of 
white grapes Diamond, Hayes, Niagara and Duchess. 

Now for special purposes there is another list necessary. 
Iona is unequaled fora red grape if protected. Goethe, if 
well placed in a sunny spot, is also delicious—late and a grand 
keeper. Jefferson, if well ripened, is superb. For arbors, 
barns, etc., August Giant is a remarkably rampant grower, 
prolific and quite a good grape. Eldorado is a fine grape, un- 
suited for general planting, but a vine or two deserve a place. 
Mr. Campbell, of Delaware, Ohio, will offer us before long 
some new hybrids, some of which by his favor I am testing. 
I am inclined to think our progress in grape improvement is 
nowhere near its end. The points already achieved are size, 
prolific bearing and hardiness. We should work to eliminate 
seeds largely. Most of the Rogers’ hybrids are very seedy; 
Jessica is little else. Diamond is a great improvement in this 
direction. Jona, with its small seeds, is nearly perfect in all 
points but in hardiness. Goethe is the nearest approach to 
the hot-house grape, but it is too late for the Northern States, 
except in very favored spots. Let me add that success with 
Grapes depends. more than all else ona high, well drained soil. 

Clinton, N. Y. £E. P. Powell, 


The Babianas. 


HE Babianas are a very pretty genus of bulbous plants, 
natives for the most part of the Cape of Good Hope; they 
all have long and narrow leaves, folded lengthwise like those 
of some Palms and covered with fine hairs, except the small 
species, B. Socotrana, whose leaves are smooth. They are of 
very easy Cultivation, needing to be potted in September in a 
light soil and to have plenty of water, sunlight and air. The 
temperature of an ordinary greenhouse is sufficient for them. 
Thus treated they will be in flower in February, and being 
from their plaited leaves and the color of their blossoms un- 
like other Cape bulbs, they furnish an agreeable variety and 
never fail to attract attention. 

Like most bulbs from the same country they are hardy 
enough to do well ina cold frame if there is notroom for them 
in the greenhouse, and so treated they flower very finely, but 
at a time when Scillas, Narcissi and Muscaris are plentiful. I 
have a long row of them now (April 21st) about five inches 
high ina frame, which in about two weeks will be in blossom. 

There are about twenty species known to science, some of 
which are notin cultivation and many of the others not to be 
had of ordinary dealers; for even the Dutch wholesale dealers 
and growers can supply only four or five species at the most, 
and those often incorrectly named; the remainder of the 
“fifteen most beautiful sorts” offered in their catalogues are 
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seminal varieties of B. stricta. The only way known to me 
of obtaining the greater part of the true species of this and 
other genera of Cape bulbs is to order them from the sales 
division of the Cape of Good Hope botanic garden, which by 
the niggardly policy of the government is compelled by this 
means to make up for a miserable half-appropriation. 

B. sambucina is one of the best species, horticulturally 
speaking; its flowers are large and showy, purple with a dark 
line traversing each division of the flower. It is strongly per- 
fumed with the fragrance of the Elder, and like many other 
species, produces auxiliary bulblets. 2. spathacea, B. tubata 
and J&. tubijlora are very curious and interesting when in 
flower, but the blossoms are inconspicuous and produced on 
very short stalks, so that the plants frequently bloom unob- 
served by those who pass them daily. The flowers of these 
three species have tubes four inches long and their colors are 
straw or cream or faint purple. 2. disticha also has light 
colored flowers, produced on spikes six or eight inches long, 
and the plant is well worth growing. B. plicata with large 
purple and yellow flowers is one of the finest kinds. 

Mr. Baker considers the plants known as B. villosa, B. rubro- 
cyanea, B. obtusifolia, B. purpurea, B. sulphureaand B. plicata 
mere varieties of B. stricta, and I know from experience that 
some of these may be raised from the seed of that species. 
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bell-glass, say, or in a propagating frame. Plants from seed 
require somewhat similar treatment, but need a little watch- 
ing when quite small, because much moisture on the foliage 
causes them to damp off. Bertolonia marmorata is an old fayor- 
ite, and, though not quite so showy assome of the more recent 
introductions, yet is well worthy of cultivation. It has ovate, 
slightly hairy leaves of a light green color, and variegated with 
irregular markings of white, the underside of the leaves being 
purplish. This plant has also been known as Eriw@nema mar- 
morata, and is a native of Brazil. 

Ber tolonia margaritacea is another excellent sort, and, though 
very pretty as an individual plant, is more effective when sev- 
eral are massed in a pan, which is decidedly the best way of 
growing for exhibition. 8. margaritacea produces leaves 
from four to six inches in length, olive green in ground color 
and ornamented with lines of pure white spots. 

B. superbissima, while resembling the last named in some 
particulars, is even more beautiful, the spots on the leaves 
being bright pink and the under surface being uniformly col- 
ored with a similar tint. 

But the gem of the genus is a hybrid of garden origin, 
B. Van Houtteana, which has the largest foliage and the 
brightest variegation as well. This consists of streaks and 
dots of purplish pink or magenta, which contrasts effectively 
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Some of these forms are very beautiful. 2. plicata is white or 
nearly so; others have the divisions of the flower alternately 
white and purple or yellow and purple; another is very dark 
purple with black blotches. 2. rubro-cyanea is a very striking 
flower whose colors are blue and crimson, much like those of 
Geissorrhiza Rochensis. The genus is said to be named from 
the Dutch word for baboon, because the animal feeds upon the 
bulbs of these and other plants. W. E. Endicott. 


Canton, Mass. 


Bertolonias. 


HE Bertolonias form a group of beautiful small-growing 
stove-plants, their simple ovate or obovate leaves being 
remarkably attractive on account of varied colors and mark- 
ings. The flowers are not.of any special value, the chief 
beauty of the plant being found in its foliage, and unless seed 
is desired it is best to pinch out the flowers as they appear, as 
their perfection is usually attained at the expense of the fol- 
jage, which suffers both in size and vigor if the flowers are 
allowed to develop. The Bertolonias luxuriate in a warm, 
moist house and should be well shaded, as the foliage is too 
tender to endure full sunlight. They are readily propagated 
from seeds, or from cuttings, which root freely if placed in a 
good bottom heat and kept rather close for a time under a 


with a ground color of olive, and forms a combination seldom 
equaled among variegated plants. These four varieties would 
make a good beginning for any one who wishes to try this 
class of plants, though several others may be added to the list 
if desired—for instance, 2. guttata, B. Mirandei, B. Marchandit 
and &. vittata, all of which are good. 

Bertolonias prefer a light, open soil of equal portions of peat 
or leaf-mould and loam, with enough sharp sand to make the 
compost open and easily drained. The pots or pans should 
be well supplied with drainage material, and the plants lib- 
erally watered, though it is advisable to keep the water off the 
leaves as much as possible, and especially so during the 


winter. W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Hardy Plants for Cut Flowers.—II. 


AX MOST useful spring-flowering plant is Zriddium grandi- 
florum, the best of the genus, owing to the size of its 
flowers and their pure white color when first opened; this, 
however, turns to purple with age. 7. ovatum and T. stylo- 
sum are both good, and also white. Trilliums usually appear 
to the best advantage when well established, and thisis usually 
the second or third year after planting. They thrive bestina 
shady position, and a virtue may be made of necessity by 
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planting them under trees where other things would not suc- 
ceed. For naturalizing in such places Trilliums are invalua- 
ble. If the growing of hardy plants under glass were advisable, 
Trilliums might be so treated and flowered a month earlier, as 
is often practiced in England. But, as a rule, plants that are 
thoroughly hardy are more enjoyable when flowering at their 
own sweet will than when forced into attenuated and prema- 
ture bloom under glass. 

Doronicums have lately come into favor for cut flowers, and 
justly so. They are not only welladapted to this purpose, but 
they rank among the choicest of early summer border-flowers. 
We have tried five species and varieties, all of which are per- 
fectly hardy. D. Caucasicum, D. plantagineum excelsum,and, 
where it will thrive, D. C/usit, are three of the best sorts. Of 
the variety Harpur Crewe we have had no personal expe- 
rience. Regarding the culture of Doronicums, one thing 
should be borne in mind—they do not like any soil other than 
that of a retentive nature, and this was noticeable even in a 
summer like the last. 

SWith the first appearance in April of its elegantly cut 

foliage, Dicentra eximia commences to bear deep rose- 
colored, nodding flowers on stems a foot long, which may 
be gathered from April to the end of October. YD. eximiaisa 
native of the southern Alleghanies, butit is perfectly hardy, and 
without the disagreeable odor so noticeable in others of the 
genus. There are few other hardy plants that flower continu- 
ously six months of the year. Helenium Hoopesit, another 
native plant and a composite, isa showy and useful border- 
plant, not so well known as it should be. A. Hoopesti grows 
two feet high, and bears numerous bright orange, Daisy-like 
flowers in early summer; its culture is of the simplest; any 
ordinary border-soil will suit it. Daphne Cneorum, though not 
a herbaceous plant, is usually included among collections of 
such, and certain it is that there are few plants so worthy of 
being in every garden, both for the fragrance of its blossoms 
and the freedom with which they are produced nearly all sum- 
mer. We have noticed, however, that this Daphne is a trifle 
more exacting than many other plants as to the soil it is to be 
grown in. We are told that it is indigenous to southern 
Europe among rocks, in gravelly soil with plenty of humus, 
and it will be found that if, when planting Daphne Cneorum, 
this is borne in mind, and anything approaching a heavy, 
wet soil avoided, the plants will grow rapidly with no further 
attention, and yield abundantly its delicate pink blossoms. 
The Trollius, or Globe-flowers, resemble gigantic Buttercups, 
and flower in the early days of summer. 7. /axus is common 
in wet meadows in the Eastern States, and is well deserving of 
cultivation. Thesepals of thisand thenext species are concave, 
forming a kind of globe, hence the common name. 7. Euro- 
peus grows a little taller than the last, and is usually eighteen 
inches to two feet high, and has very large yellow flowers. T° 
Faponicus has bright orange colored flowers, aud is a distinct 
species. The above three form a pretty group in a moist soil 
in the open border. We have found that Trollius-seed sown 
under glass, and carefully protected, does not germinate in two 
years. The next seed was sown when gathered, and was well 
trozen in a frame in winter, and it germinated promptly with 
the coming of warm spring weather. These remarks apply to 
many other seeds, such as those of Anthericum Liliastrum, 
Gentianaacaulis, Gillenia stipulaceaand Allium Karataviense. 

Passaic, N. J. 4 1B, Oy Orpet. 


Notes on Wild Flowers. 


Asarum Virginicum (Wild Ginger), which has been in flower 
for more than a week, is a valuable plant for a shady location. 
The flowers are not conspicuous or showy, but the foliage is 
very pretty, and it endures through the winter, appearing as 
fresh in early spring as atany season. The leaf, nearly round- 
heart-shaped, is shiny above, often mottled with white, and of 
a thick, leathery texture. The plant is hardy, easy of culture 
and conspicuous in early spring because of its fine foliage. 
It is a native of Virginia and other southern States around and 
among the mountains. A. arifolium is another species from 
the south with much the same kind of foliage, but not so thick 
as that of the former. The leaves are larger, halberd-heart- 
shaped, dark green, often blotched with white or lighter spots. 
They endure through the winter, as do those of 4. Virginicum, 
and should be grown in the same location. 

Few of our native plants reward the cultivator more bounti- 
fully than the Hepaticas (Anemone Hepatica and A. acutiloba). 
Both are hardy, are not difficult to grow, and give a profusion 
of flowers of various shades and colors in early spring when 
there are but few other plants in bloom. The foliage is also 
fine on strong, well established plants and endures through 
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the winter. Hepaticas can be grown in the shade where most 
plants would not thrive, or in a fine loamy soil they do well in 
full sun light. 

The Pasque flower (Anemone patens, var. Nuttaliana), just 
flowering, is one of our finest native Anemones. It is a na- 
tive of the western prairies, but thrives well in any moist, well 
drained soil in the sun. Its earliness makes it the more valu- 
able. In strong, well established plants the flowers are three 
inches wide, light purple or almost white in color. They open 
in the warmest portion of the day and close at night, and en- 
dure for several days. They appear before the leaves, and a 
bed of these plants has a strange appearance when covered 


with large, erect flowers without foliage. 
Southwick, Mass. I, dale flor sford. 


Orchid Notes. 


MAXILLARIA LEPIDATA.—In a descriptive note on this Orchid 
(see page 127), Mr. M. Barker asks if the plant he describes is 
the same as what is grown at Kew under this name. His de- 
scription might have been made from the Kew plant, except 
in regard to size, the latter being a large one, over a foot 
across; it flowers freely every year in March. Lindley’s de- 
scription, referred to by Mr. Barker, appears to have been 
imade from imperfect material, but he used the word acaulis 
as indicating the section of the genus to which J. lepidata be- 
longed—z.¢., those species characterized by the pseudo-bulbs 
being clustered, and showing no distinct stem or rhizome. To 
this group belong all the best of the garden Maxillarias— 
namely, JZ. luteo-alba, M. grandifiora, M. nigrescens, M. 
picta, M. venusta and M. Sanderiana. All these have ovate 
pseudo-bulbs, large strap-shaped leaves and erect one-flow- 
ered racemes. 

A second group has the flowers in short, compact racemes, 
and is represented by JZ. hyacinthina, M. leontoglossa and M. 
elongata. These have lately been removed from Maxillaria 
into a separate genus—namely, Xylobium. The third group 
includes all those with distinct rhizomatous stems, such as 
MM. variabilisand M. purpurata. Altogether there are about 
120 species of Maxillaria known, but only a few of them are 
of any vaiue as garden planis. 

ANGR#CUM CITRATUM is one of the prettiest of small 
Orchids. It has short, tongue-like, bright green leaves resting 
on the soil, and, springing from their axils, the most elegant 
spray-like spikes of flowers, some spikes being a foot long. 
The flowers have long spurs and a flattened arrangement of 
the segments, which are nearly an inch across; their color isa 
pale cream, almost white, with a pale bluish shade on the 
labellum. They are arranged in two perfectly straight rows, 
one on each side of the spike, and they are so pure, so elegant, 
and, withal, so lasting in freshness, that we know of no plant, 
Orchid or other, with which to compare them. The species is 


a recent introduction from Madagascar. 
Kew. W. W. 


Heuchera sanguinea.—Lovers of beautiful rock-plants will be 
pleased to learn through Mr. Orpet’s note of the hardiness of 
this plant. I have still further evidence of its hardiness. 
Seedlings raised during 1887 withstood the winter of 1887-88, 
which will be remembered as a severe one. Considering the 
ease with which this plant may be propagated, it should be- 
come common, and be sold cheaply forforcing, for which itis as 
well adapted as the common Asézlbe Faponica. Seedssownas 
soon as ripe and wintered in boxes in a cold frame come up 
early the following spring. I have adopted this plan of sow- 
ing seeds over winter with much success, especially with 
slowly germinating species of Columbines. A. glandulosa, if 
sown in this way, germinates freely and is just as easy to man- 
age as any of the common kinds, while if sown in spring 
sometimes three-fourths of the seed will lie over, or come up: 
stragglingly all summer. 

Gromwell.—I am also pleased to be able to record the hardi- 
ness of the Gromwell, Lithospermum prostratum, a trailing, 
semi-shrubby Boraginaceous plant, with pretty blue flowers, 
exceeding in intensity of color the Forget-me-not, and rivaling 
the Virginian Cowslip, Mer¢ensia Virginica. This plant is 
easily propagated by soft-wood cuttings. It willnotthriveina 
wet place. 

Lenten Roses.—We set out a number of these plants in grass. 
under a spreading Hickory last summer after being forced, 
and were delighted to find all in bloom on April 3d. A splen- 
did effect could be produced by planting in this way some 
of the fine hybrids like Willy Schmidt, Hofgarten, Inspector 
Hartweg, Commissioner Benary, Frau Irene Heinemann, 
Helleborus colchicus, H. purpurascens and others. I should 
not care torisk A. niger. 
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Hydrangeas.—It is common to see large specimen plants 
ot H. hortensis, but small ones are rare. 


plants are so easy to grow and so useful in a small state. Cut- % 


tings taken in spring from half matured shoots root readily 
almost anywhere. Superfluous shoots broken off will some- 
times take root on the benches. When rooted they can be 
planted out-of-doors, where, with abundance of water and 
sometimes a little liquid manure, they will make nice plants 
by the fall. They may be taken up and potted into six-inch 
pots, and if kept cool and moderately dry they will ripen their 
wood, in which state they may be kept until wanted, say in 
February, for forcing. A night temperature of fifty-five de- 
grees is sufficient, with abundance of water and a light posi- 


tion. 
Wellesley, Mass. fT, 


Seasonable Hints.—Most forehanded gardeners in this latitude 
are well along with their early spring work and yet those who 
have been delayed by unfavorable circumstances can still begin 
with every assurance of good returns for their labor. Where 
early vegetables are appearing the crops should be thinned 
out as soon as the plants are large enough. Novices too often 
forget that each plant requires room for development, and 
that a square foot of soil will support only a certain amount of 
vegetable life. Radishes should be thinned until they stand 
two inches from centre to centre. Beets should stand four to 
six inches apart ; Onions three inches ; Lettuce from six to ten 
inches, according to the size of the variety; Carrots from three to 
four; Spinach, for the spring crop, three to four inches; Turnips 
four to six inches. Of course Peas and Beans do not require 
thinning, while Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery are to be 
transplanted, and the first two should stand in rows three feet 
apart and eighteen inches apart in the row. Stirring the soil 
should begin as soon as the plants make their appearance. 
This is not only to pulverize the clods and make all the plant 
food available to the young roots, to admit air into the soil 
and to open it so that it will drink in the rain, but it is the only 
time when the weeds can be successfully subdued. When 
the weed-seeds have just germinated a little disturbance and 


exposure will destroy them and make after-cultivation much - 


more easy. Successional crops of Peas, Beans, Lettuce and 
other vegetables sown earlier should be put in, but it is yet too 
early to plant Corn, Lima Beans, Melons or any other tender 
vegetables in the open ground. The conditions of early spring 
_ have lingered so long that small fruits may yet be planted. 
They should be severely pruned, because the rapidly increas- 
ing temperature will hurry forward the leaves before the roots 
are prepared to supply them with adequate moisture. Tobacco 
dust mixed with half its bulk of insect powder and sifted on 
Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, and in fact on all the shrubs of 
the garden which are developing foliage, will help to keep 
away numerous insect pests. The dusting should be done 
while the dew is on the leaves. 


The Flower Garden.—The season is still young enough for 
planting hardy shrubs:and herbaceous plants, if the precaution 
is observed to head in shrubs more severely than is necessary 
earlier in the year. Be in no haste to set out tender plants. 
Those which are purchased are generally taken from under 
glass, where they have not been hardened off, and a raw wind 
orachilly night will give them a shock from which they will 
not recover all the season. In selecting varieties, novices 
should confine themselves to old and well-tested kinds. So 
called ‘‘common” flowers and shrubs have become well 
known bécause their merits have been established after years 
of trial and selection. They are invariably good and effective, 
and they are usually better than more recent introductions. 
The testing of novelties is one of the pleasures of gardening, 
but the experimenter will be disappointed if he hopes that 
many of these new acquaintances will be as worthy of care as 


the old and standard occupants of the garden. 
Bergen, N. J. E S ¢ IAG}: 


Correspondence. 
The Noxious Primrose. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Perhaps a few notes on the irritation of the skin by, 


Primula obconica may still be in order. The plants on which 
my observations were made were fully developed specimens, 
and had been propagated by division of last year’s plants— 
not raised by sowing seeds after the more natural method. 
About five hours after the work of picking dead leaves and 
flowers from about a hundred of them, the backs of the hands 
and portions of the arms began to itch, and a slight swelling 
of the parts affected was noticeable some five hours later. 
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Few greenhouse % tion was not wholly gone until the seventh day. 
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The swelling disappeared in twenty-four hours, but the irrita- 
It was very 
slight at its most acute stage, while the swelling caused no 
inconvenience whatever. The application of soap and water 
to the affected parts hastens and increases the irritation. 
Moisture appears to aid the injurious propensities of the plant, 
for it is noticeable that the irritation and swelling are more 
severe when either the skin or the plant is wet. 

A good botanical dissecting microscope fails to reveal any 
trace of vegetable hairs in the skin after contact with the 
plants; and this fact suggests the belief that the plant secretes 
a poisonous fluid. The irritation differs from that caused by 
minute spines entering the flesh. In the latter case a sharp 
sense of pain is experienced, and, guided by it, each indi- 
vidual spine may be located; but in the former, larger sur- 
faces appear to be affected. I have consulted with several 
persons who have grown the plant in quantity, and a few 
others have experimented at my request, so that I have 
information concerning its effect on thirty-nine persons. 
From the facts, I have calculated that about fifty per cent. 
of those who work among the plants are subject to their 
peculiar effects. Temperament and complexion appear to 
be unimportant factors in the matter; but two colored men 
whom I persuaded to test the plants remained wholly un- 
injured after prolonged contact with them. The expe- 
riences of some white gardeners and florists are similar to 
those of these two colored men, no amount of contact with 
the plants affecting them in the slightest degree. Theirritation 
varies in intensity, and in some cases it is extremely slight. 
It is generally confined to the arms and backs of the hands, 
but there are important exceptions to this rule. Mr. K. Finlay- 
son, a gardener at Brookline, Massachusetts, had his eyelids 
affected, though no part of his face had come in direct contact 
with the plants. He had been cleaning a number of plants, 
and his hands, he says, which were also affected afterward, 
may have been brought in contact with the face while that 
operation was proceeding. Mrs. M. H. Hutchins, a florist of 
North Cambridge, Massachusetts, had a similar experience. 
Mr. Finlayson believes that the hairs which clothe the flower- 
stalks are in some way the cause of the injury, and says: 
“My belief in this is strengthened when I remember that 
I can handle all other parts of the plant with impunity.” 
Plants raised from seed appear to be less injurious than those 
propagated by division of the old plants ; indeed, I have yet to 
find a case in which the irritation can be traced to one-year- 
old seedlings. Perhaps the hairs grow harder and sharper, or 
more virulent, as the plants grow older? It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to get reliable information on this point, as the plants are 
propagated by both methods and mixed in most establish- 
ments. Seedlings do not injure Mr. Finlayson, though he is 
particularly liable to be affected by the older plants. Some 
further information on this phase of the question would be 


very desirable. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Nepenthes and a Gardeners’ Problem. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Mr. Burbidge’s interesting note on the exact climatic 
conditions in which he found JV. Rajahand J. villosa serves a 
double purpose. First it proves that I was in error when I 
stated that /V. villosa was in cultivation, the plant grown in 
gardens under this name being, as he points out, V. Vietchiz. 

In the second place, the particulars given by Mr. Burbidge 
in regard to VV. Rajah form, when placed by the side of what 
was stated recently in GARDEN AND FOREST (see p. 108) and 
what I have since learned in England in relation to the culti- 
vation of this Nepenthes, the strongest possible testimony to 
the truth of the statement that botanical science (including, of 
course, geographical botany) affords little information as to the 
best methods of cultivation for many plants. It is clear from 
what Mr. Burbidge says that in a state of nature V. Rajah 
grows only at high elevations and in conditions such as he 
says clearly indicate that under cultivation a lower temperature 
is necessary for this species than for the others. Mr. Moore’s 
own story of his success with this plant, as quoted by Mr. 
Barker in GARDEN AND FOREST (see p. 146), proves that cool 
treatment is not disagreeable toit. But it appears now that while 
we here have been struggling to overcome the difficulties at 
firstattendant on the cultivation of VV. Rajah (itis just possible 
that some knowledge of the natural conditions put most people 


“here on the wrong tack!) you in America have had it 


“flourishing for several years in stove-houses along with 
other Nepenthes, forming pitchers freely and flowering, no 
trouble having ever been found in its management.” 
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Truly there is a,great deal more to be got out of this ques- 
tion of cultivation versus nature than we have seen yet. I learn 
from Messrs. Vietch that although they could not manage 
Nepenthes Rajah anyhow when they first received it, yet now 
they find no difficulty in making it grow and pitcher freely in 
the same house which contains the general collection of 
Nepenthes, and where when tried afew yearsago it obstinately 
refused to grow! This behavior is not an uncommon occur- 
rence with new introductions. Of course we must believe 
that some essential condition had been absent when failure 
was the result, and had been included by accident when suc- 
cess was attained. 

A comparison of the plants grown by a market-grower in 
his ‘‘rough and ready way”’ with those of the same kind pro- 
duced in well equipped gardens generally places the former a 
long way first. The market gardener has hit upon the condi- 
tions essential to the healthy growth of his plants, hit upon 
them by experiment most likely, whilst probably the “ scien- 
tific” cultivator has taken a lot of pains to afford the condi- 
tions about which the plants are probably indifferent and 
omitted those upon which everything depends. 

Kew. 


W. Watson. 
The Study of Botany. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have been much interested in your various articles 
advocating the study of botany by young people, and think 
you may care to print the following sentences as an indica- 
tion that those who are best qualified to speak on the subject 
of education are in agreement with your views. I quote from 
an article called ‘‘Education in Boyhood” by President 
Timothy Dwight, publishedin the April number of the Forum: 

“T would most heartily respond also to the words of the gentle- 
men of the Society of Naturalists who have addressed a paper 
to the teachers of schools and colleges in which they com- 
mend with special emphasis the study of botany and physical 
geography for the years of school life. The knowledge of 
botany gives a joy which should be in the possession of every 
educated man, and should be gained, as it easily can be, in the 
early youthful season. Science everywhere brings us into a 
close relation with nature. The boy in his first days of grow- 
ing boyhood is open to all the sympathies which this relation 
bears with itseif. Let him by all means have the sympathies 
awakened. He may not indeed be able to penetrate very 
deeply into what nature has to reveal to him, but he may see 
with delight all that he can as yet understand. The be- 
ginning is never to be lightly thoughtof, because it has not the 
fullness of the end. . . . There is cheerful hope for the youth 
whose mind and heart are stirred with love for all the truth 
and beauty hidden in the natural world.” WoGR 

° - tl. 


Pittsburg, Penn. 


Hardy Plants at Passaic, New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Hardy plants are such general favorites that a few 
notes of a hurried visit to the nursery of Mr. Henry Meyer (suc- 
cessor to Woolson & Co.), at Passaic, New Jersey, may be of 
interest. Mr. Meyer has lately removed to a property several 
hundred feet north of his former grounds and now has ample 
room to develop his growing business. The nursery fronting 
on the Passaic River and extending back with several acres of 
plateau, embraces also a wood-covered slope which is being 
utilized for the naturalization of suitable plants. The houses 
are long, low, ten-foot spans, especially built for the propagation 
and protection of hardy and half hardy stock, no tender 
plants being grown. Though great spaces have been made 
in the benches by early shipments of plants, all the old favorites 
and many new ones were to be seen by scores and hundreds. 
Mr. Orpet, the skillful propagator of the establishment, is an 
enthusiast in hardy-plant culture, and here may be seen seed- 
lings of many plants under trial that their merits may be 
tested before they are sold. Of course in a nursery of 
this kind little effort is made to grow flowers, but many inter- 
esting ones could be seen. Primula verticillata is a gem—a 
strong growing species from Abyssinia with fragrant yellow 
flowers. The leaves are large, four to five inches long and 
covered profusely with ‘“‘meal”; altogether a charming variety, 
although of course requiring the protection of glass and 
attention in the way of careful watering. PP. cortusoides is 
also a very satisfactory species just coming into bloom. This 
also seems happier in a house or frame. Dianthus lati- 
folius was a mass of rich, large, crimson blooms. If this 
variety proves as continuous a bloomer as it now promises 
to be it will be a first rate garden plant. Pinks usually have 
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much too short a blooming season. The Clove Pinks were 
here in great variety, but ‘‘ Paul Engelheart”” with its great 
crimson flowers on rigid stems was the only one in bloom. 
The Drabas are neat little alpine plants. Two good ones are 
D. bruniifolta (Caucasian), which was showing its yellow flow- 
ers above dense mats of light yellow foliage, and D. cus#i- 
data, with its attractive bronzy rosettes. A new alpine is the 
double-flowered A/sine verna, which forms carpets of very 
fine dark green foliage, studded with pure white small double 
flowers. It is a gem for the rockery. 

In the frames were blooming Jsopyrum biternatum,a charm- 
ing native plant with the aspect of the little wood Anemone. 
Anemone Apennina, with its beautiful blue flowers, was in full 
bloom, following closely 4. 6landa, whose season has ended. 
Shortia established in pots showed its lovely white flowers. 
White Violets and Phlox subulata made charming bits of color. 
In the fields the hybrid Hellebores were still in bloom, quite 
uninjured by any weather changes. Polyanthus and Auriculas 
were of course in force. Unless for trade purposes it seems a 
mistake to grow the former of these in frames, as ona well 
drained border they are perfectly hardy and much more florifer- 
ous than the plants protected by frames, where their energies 
seem to tend more tothe production of leaves. Alstroemerias 
are favorite plants here, A. aurantiaca and A. Peruviana being 
established in warm quarters, while the somewhat rare A. fere- 
grina alba was opening its pure white blooms in one of the 
houses. A large breadth of Chionodoxa Lucilie was a brilliant 
picture in blue, rivaled by the light blue flowers of Scilla 
puschkinioides, one of the best of the early Squills. Narcissi 
are grown in great abundance, Mr. Woolson in former years 
having had a very large collection which he was wont to ex- 
hibit at the shows of the New York Horticultural Society. The 
collection is somewhat reduced now and comprises principally 
the bold growing kinds of the most esteemed varieties. 
Henry Irving and Sir Watkin had passed out of bloom, but be- 
side a grand lot of Horsfield’s variety in its prime, the numer- 
ous other kinds seemed only fair, though favored with all the 
fashionable names. 

Time was too limited to investigate the treasures of the hill- 
side,where it would seem that many shade-loving plants could 
be grown very successfully; but it was pleasing to see testi- 
mony of the growing demand for well known plants in the 
great stock of Aquilegias, Artemisias, Phloxes, Irises of all 
kinds, Corcopsts lanceolata, Erica carnea, Daphne Cneorum, 
Anemone Faponica and scores of other sterling old-fashioned 


kinds among the novelties of promise. 
New York. CG. 


Recent Publications. 


The Garden, as Considered in Polite Literature; with a 
Critical Essay by Walter Howe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Inside and out this is one of the most charming little books 
ever presented to lovers of gardens. As it forms the twenty- 
seventh volume of the Messrs. Putnam’s well known “ Knick- 
erbocker Nugget Series,” the character of its pretty binding 
and delicate typography do not need particularly explanation. 
The essays it contains begin with Pliny the Elder’s “Pleasures 
of the Garden,” which is followed by his nephew’s famous de- 
scriptions of his two country-seats, types of the more modest 
and the most sumptuous kinds of Roman villas. Bacon is the 
next author quoted, with his delightful little paper ‘On Gar- 
dens,” and Sir William Temple follows. Then come three 
essays from the Spectator, two by Addison, and one which has 
been variously attributed to Pope and to Dr. Parnell. A chapter 
of Pope’s from the Guardian and Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue’s ‘Letters to the Countess of Bute” succeed; and then we 
have extracts from Whateley’s ‘Observations of Modern Gar- 
dening,” from which is usually dated the rise of our literature 
dealing systematically with gardens of the modern, natural, 
landscape sort. OliverGoldsmith’s ‘‘ Description of a Chinese 
Garden” and ‘History of a Poet's Garden,” and Horace Wal- 
pole’s little biography of Kent and “‘ History of the Modern 
Taste in Gardening” are then given, and the book concludes 
with John Evelyn’s ‘‘ Of Fences and Quickset Hedges,” which 
is placed out of its chronological position, yet wisely, as it dif- 
fers from the other essays in being of a less general character. 

All these essays are of course familiar to students of litera- 
ture and of the history of gardening. But even to readers of 
this kind their association in a single volume will give them a 
fresh charm, and they will undoubtedly be new to many 
whose interest in gardens has been of a practical rather than 
a literary sort. But their value to either class of readers 
would have been far smaller without the delightful and in- 
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structive essay with which Mr. Howe has prefaced the book. 
Modestly called an “introduction ” it is in fact a masterly little 
sketch of the history of gardening in which many authors are 
quoted who have no place in the body of the book, while the 
historical significance of those who have such a place is 
made clear. Especially interesting are the passages which 
explain that different styles of gardening have developed since 
the seventeenth century although we are accustomed to mass 
them together under the general name of the ‘ naturalistic” 
style ; and also those which lay stress upon the progress of 
the art in recent days and the greater difficulty of the tasks 
laid upon the modern designer as compared with those of his 
predecessors. ‘‘The ends of the earth,” says Mr. Howe, 
“now contribute a wealth of plant life adapted to useful and 
ornamental tree and shrub-culture and to decorative horticul- 
ture. Their habits and relative value in a landscape effect, or 
in a garden, must be familiarly known and felt by an artist 
who may be called upon to make studies for a lodge in Scot- 
land, a villa at Cannes, or a park in Australia ; who may be re- 
quired to bring back the primitive verdure to the banks of 
Niagara, to preserve the natural beauties of the Rockies, or to 
plant the plains with the forests they can and should be made 
to support. The rich flora of China and Japan have now been 
acclimated in Europe—and even more successfully in America 
—and the enormous number and variety of trees, shrubs, 
herbaceous and other plants now added to the resources of 
gardening call for correspondingly greater learning and train- 
ing than has ever before been given to the subject, so that 
the accomplished landscape artist of to-day is as far beyond 
the Kents and Le Notres of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as they were beyond the topiarius who tortured the 
trees and shrubs of Pliny and the Cesars.” 

Nothing could be more judicious than the following remarks 
with which our brief notice of this delightful little book must 
close: ‘‘ Two qualities which usually distinguish professional 
from amateur productions in art—namely, simplicity and 
breadth of treatment—are especially important when applied to 
the face of Nature itself. True, Nature will, in course of time, 
protect herself from the misguided assaults of well-meaning 
amateurs by covering up or wholly destroying their abortive 
exertions. A trained artist, on the other hand, knows how to 
assist Nature without resorting too bluntly to the easy device 
of servile imitation. In such work, particularly as now taught 
and practiced, there is produced an impression of repose and 
well-balanced composition that is suggestive of natural effect 
and yet satisfactory as a work of art.” How true this is, yet 
how constantly does the public admire a beautiful park for its 
“natural” charm, forgetting the fact that there is nothing like 
a park in Nature, and that it requires the very highest artistic 
skill to produce one which shall look as though Natire might 
have formed it. 


Periodical Literature. 


The most attractive articles in recent numbers of the Cez- 
tury Magazine have been three, written and illustrated by Mr. 
John La Farge, called “‘ An Artist’s Letters from Japan.” The 
series will be continued, and promises to give the untraveled 
reader a more vivid and fresh idea of the land of Chrysanthe- 
mums than has hitherto been given in our language. The 
most interesting chapter thus far published appeared in March. 
Text and pictures are equally delightful, and together they 
emphasize various points with regard to the Japanese treat- 
ment of landscape and plants which, in a balder fashion, have 
already been suggested to our readers. For example, the 
benefit that a beautiful view derives from some sort of fore- 
ground framing is admirably shown in one of the pictures 
where tall trees on steep banks draw close to the road, and it 
is spanned by a torii, through which the approaching eye 
perceives a wide plain, and as the centre of the picture a 
group of low buildings and trees. A torii, it should perhaps 
be explained, is composed of four bars, two set upright and 
two running across near together at the top, the upper one be- 
ing curved with the concave side up. ‘This assemblage of 
four lines of stone or wood or bronze,” writes Mr. La Farge, 
‘is to me one of the creations of art like the obelisk or the 
pyramid. Most impressive, most original of symbolic en- 
trances, whether derived from sacred India or from the ances- 
tral ignorance of Polynesia, there is something of the begin- 
ning of man, something invented while he lived with the 
birds in this elementary porch, whose upper line, repeating 
the slope of hill and wave, first embodied the curve that curls 
all upper edges in the buildings of the farther East. . . . Look- 
ing through a torii one is sure to be in the direction of some- 
thing sacred, whether it be temple or shrine or holy mountain. 
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Neither closeness nor distance interferes with this ideal inten- 
tion, and the sacred Fusi-yama.is often seen a hundred miles 
away in the sky, framed by these lines, built for the purpose.” 
Well may the writer say that ‘‘the Japanese sensitiveness to 
the beauties of the outer world is something much more deli- 
cate and complex and contemplative, and, at the same time, 
more natural, than ours. Outside of Arcadia I know of no 
other land whose people hang verses on the trees in honor of 
their beauty, where families travel far before the dawn to see 
the first light touch of the new buds.” Of the forests along the 
traveler's way, he says: ‘‘Sometimes there were traces of en- 
closure about these woods; sometimes they had no edgings 
but their own beautifully modeled contours. Long ages, re- 
spectful care, sometimes fortunate neglect, have made of 
these reserved spaces types of an ideal wildness, for these are 
sacred groves, and they are protected by the divine contained 
within them. This preservation of a recall of primeval nature, 
this exemption of the soil from labor, within anxious and care- 
ful tillage, is a note of Japan constantly recurring and a source 
of perpetual charm. . . . As the evening came on we crossed 
a large river and looked down from the height of the 
new bridges upon the discarded ferry-boats, and upon the 
shape of a more fantastic one that was never meant to 
sail—a Pine-tree, shaped and trimmed, spread its green 
mast and sails in a garden by the water.” The famous 
avenue of giant Cryptomeria, twenty miles in length, 
that leads to the shrines of Nikko has often been described 
before, but these touches of detail show a true artist’s eye: 
‘Where an occasional habitation or two or three are niched 
in some opening, the tall columns of the great trees are inter- 
rupted by spaces filled with crossed branches of the wilder 
Pine, and behind these, outside, sometimes the light green, 
feathery mass of a Bamboo grove. Against the bank stood 
low thatched buildings; near them the great trees were often 
down, or sometimes dying; an occasional haystack, sliced off 
below by use, was fastened in thick projection around some 
smaller tree. Once, at a turn of the road near a building with 
a wide roof pushed against the corner-bank, out of a basin 
fringed with Iris sprung in the air a little jet of water. Near 
by a solitary ditcher had placed in a Bamboo fence some 
bright red blossom, with its stem and leaves, apparently to 
cheer him at his work.” The picture called ‘“‘The Waterfall 
in our Garden” is most interesting as showing how keen is 
the Japanese sense of fitness and harmony in gardening 
design. How often do we see Weeping Willows where they 
look badly themselves and hurt everything about them! So 
often that we have been tempted to feel that there can be no 
way of placing them well. But look at this picture and we see 
that in the lands whence they originally came they are charm- 
ingly employed. Hereanarrow and very drooping one stands 
on a bank just beside the top stones of a little cascade. The 
falling water and the falling branches repeat one another’s 
lines, and each feature gains by the presence of its neighbor, 
while behind the Willow lower trees of more normal shapes 
do not stand inharmoniously erect, but bend to form a sort of 
little arch above the waterfall. . 

A few weeks ago we noted some words of Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s, comparing the Rose and the sentiment it 
breathes with the Chrysanthemum, which, to his eyes, seems 
a mere showy, heartless and unpoetic plant. It is amusing to 
learn from Mr. La Farge that a Japanese might very well 
speak in just the opposite way of these two flowers. When 
he ‘smelled for the first time the fragrance of wild Roses, 
looking like ours but a little paler,” he says: ‘This was the 
first thing which reminded me of home—the Roses that the 
Japanese do not seem to care for, do not seem to understand. 
With them the Rose has no records, no associations, as with 
us, for once on this side of the garden of Iran, the Peony and 
the Chrysanthemum, the Lotus and the Iris, the Peach, the 
Cherry and the Plum make up the flower poetry of the extreme 
east.” 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


PHAJUS COOKSONI, Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 29th; a 
handsome new hybrid, with nankeen-colored flowers, flushed 
with pink, raised from Phajus Wallachiit and P. tuberculosus, 
the former being the seed parent. 

CITRUS JAPONICA, Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 29th. 

BEGONIA ADONIS, Revue Horticole, April 1st; a new winter- 
blooming hybrid of French origin. 

Botanical Magazine, April: 

PRESTOEA CARDERI, #. 7108. 

SICANA SPHERICA, Z. 7109. 

PELIOSANTHES ALBIDA, ¢. 7110. 
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IRIS ORCHIOIDES, ¢. 7111; a native of central Asia, and nearly 
allied to Jris Caucasica, which differs from it in its dwarfer 
habit, by its thickened leaf margins and paler yellow flowers. 

VANDA KIMBALLIANA, 4. 7112; a beautiful and now popular 
Orchid, the secret of whose native country has been carefully 
preserved by the introducers, Messrs. Hugh Low & Co. Its 
nearest ally, Vanda Amesiana, is said to be a native of India. 


Notes. 


Over 200,000 acres of Florida land are said to contain de- 
posits of phosphate. Much of the richest rock can be mined 
for twenty-five cents a ton. 


The annual banquet given by the Trustees of the Missouri 
Botanic Garden in honor of Henry Shaw, the founder of that 
establishment, will take place in the Southern Hotel, in 
St. Louis, on the evening of Monday, May 26th. 


It is encouraging to learn that ata recent meeting of the 
Colorado State Horticultural and Forestry Association two of 
the subjects which were most earnestly discussed were “‘ The 
Ornamentation of School Grounds” and ‘Horticulture and 
Entomology in the Schools.” 


Two of the English horticultural papers just received speak 
with enthusiasm of hanging baskets filled with Lachenalia 
pendula now in bloom. The drooping habit of this plant both 
in foliage and flower, and its simple requirements (see vol. il., 
pp. 28 and 30), fit it admirably for this use. 


Mr. E. Tidmarsh, Curator of the Botanic Gardens at Gra- 
hamstown, Cape of Good Hope, writes that the cottony cushion 
scale, so destructive to Orange-groves in Australia and Cali- 
fornia, is probably a native of Madagascar. Missionaries 
report that it has preyed upon Lemon-trees there from time 
immemorial. 


Mr. A. H. Curtiss, in the Jacksonville 7zmes- Union, advocates 
the planting of the Camphor-tree in Florida in view of the 
increased demand for camphor as a necessary ingredient in 
the smokeless gunpowder which is likely soon to come into 
general use for purposes of war. The recent increase in the 
price of the gum suggests the idea. 


This has been a successful season for nurserymen in Cali- 
fornia. Orange-growers have been forced for several years to 
depend largely on Florida stock, but the frosts this spring 
killed the young treesin Florida. -The large acreage of Orange- 
groves planted last fall consumed all the local trees, and now 
there is a call for 120,000 Orange-trees that cannot be filled. 


Monsieur Froebel, the well known nurseryman of Zurich, 
calls attention, in the Auwlletin De la Société d’ Horticulture 
@ Genéve of Rose-growers, to the value of Rosa axa as stock 
in the place of the Dog Rose, Rosa canina. Monsieur Froe- 
bel finds that Rosa Jaxa does not send up suckers, that its 
branches are very vigorous, almost destitute of spines and 
lateral branchlets, that the wood is hard with very little pith, 
and that the plants are exceedingly hardy. 


Monsieur André, speaking in a recent issue of the Revue 
flor ticole of the new seedling varieties of Clivia, which are just 
now attracting much attention in Europe, declares that none 
of the recent seedlings surpass or equal, perhaps, these four 
old varieties, Madame Van Houtte, Marie Van Houtte, Lin- 
deni and Van Houttei. It is hard to believe, however, that 
they can equal some of the varieties which have lately found 
their way into commerce through the English nurserymen, 
notably Grandiflora and Veitchii, which are both certainly ex- 
ceedingly fine in foliage and in the size and color of the flowers. 


According to ZL’ Horticulteur, there are one hundred and 
five gardens or squares in the city of Paris. About a million 
plants are used every year in their decoration, including 
300,000 Geraniums, 60,000 Begonias, 33,000 Forget-me-nots, 
33,000 Ageratums, 26,000 Azaleas, 7,000 Hyacinths, etc. These 
gardens are under the direction of Monsieur Latorcarde, the 
head-gardener of the city, who employs four hundred work- 
men in keeping them in order; the annual expenditure being 
only about 800,000 francs, whi€h seems a very small sum in 
comparison with the amount spent in the care and decoration 
of the public gardens in this country, notably in Boston. 


A bulletin issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture contains a list of the horticulturists employed at the 
various stations, with notes regarding the work they have un- 
dertaken. Forty-two stations are named, but with regard to 
twelve no information is given, At seventeen stations, it is 
announced, special attention will be given to questions of 
synonymy; at two seed-testing will be systematically pursued, 
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and in several the improvement of native wild fruits will be 
one of the chief aims. Plant diseases will be generally studied, 
and new varieties of fruits and vegetables tested. Cultivators 
are asked to send in such varieties in order that their value 
may be ascertained. 


A public meeting for the purpose of increasing the interest 
in Arbor Day and in forestry generally was held on Saturday, 
in the large hall of the Museum of Natural History, under the 
auspices of the New York State Forestry Association. Gen- 
eral Viele presided, and B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, made the princi- 
pal address, which was an admirable statement of the reasons 
for restoring and preserving the forests of the country. Other 
addresses were made by Col. Balch, Professor B. G. North- 
rup, Professor D. S. Martin, Chancellor McCracken, Doctor 
Stephen Smith and William Potts. The attendance was by no 
means as large as it should have been, 


A Paris correspondent writes that the Perpetual Carnation 
Marguérite is being much talked of in the horticultural world. 
It appeared in France last year and a bed of it could be seen 
in the Trocadéro gardens during the exhibition. It belongs to 
a race of Carnations which, it is said, originatedin Italy. Its 
principal merit is that it flowers the first year from seed. 
Seed sown under glass at the end of February give plants 
which, after having been pricked out, commence to bloom at 
the end of June and continue to give flowers throughout the 
summer and autumn. Indeed, it is said that the flowering 
season can be prolonged into the winter if the plants are taken 
to a cool greenhouse or placed ina frame. The Marguérite 
Carnation forms dwarf tufts about fifteen inches in height; its 
stalks are rigid, and their excellent habit recalls that of the so- 
called ‘‘Tige de Fer” Carnations. The flowers are large, well- 
formed and agreeable in odor; the petals are fringed, and, 
as regards color, show all the tones between pure white and 
brilliant red. Different varieties existas self-colored, blotched 
and striped. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle recently published a picture of a 
curious Chrysanthemum sport which appeared ona plant of 
the Source d’Or variety grown by Mr. Maries, of Lytham. One 
half of the flower-head consisted of ‘yellow, flat strap-shaped 
florets; the other of dark golden bronze florets, revolute at 
the edges. Such cases are always interesting and are suscep- 
tible of various interpretations. That which seems most 
plausible in. this case is, that the appearance is due to the un- 
mixing or separation of previously blended components. In 
the case of the Chrysanthemum, which has been crossed and 
recrossed and crossed again, for an untold number of years, 
itis evident that the breed must be very mixed indeed, and 
there can be little wonder if a ‘return to first principles’ occa- 
sionally occurs.” This theory, added the Chronicle, is not sus- 
ceptible of actual proof in the case of the Chrysanthemum. 
But it can be proved with regard to a sport of Veitch’s Calanthe, 
of which an illustration was likewise given. This plant is 
known to be a hybrid between C. vosea and C. vestita. The 
diverse features of the parents are, as a rule, thoroughly 
blended in the hybrid, but in the single blossom in question 
certain features of each parent were combined in scarcely 
altered shapes. 


The tariff discussion has brought out some interesting facts 
with regard to Flax production in the United States. More 
than a million acres in our northwestern states are annually 
planted with the Flax plant, but very little linen cloth, and that 
of the coarsest quality, is made here. A few mills are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of twine and thread from the fibre, 
but the Flax is chiefly grown for the seed, of which some thir- 
teen million bushels are produced each year. The crop is 
raised on new ground, the seed being thinly sown, and, with- 
out cultivation, bearing a heavy yield of seed. When this is 
ripe the plants are cut by horse-reapers, the seed threshed out 
by a machine, and the straw burned on the ground. The fact 
that Flax is not grown here for its fibre is laid by some to the 
account of our climate as being too dry and hot for its best 
development, but by others to the great cost of cultivating the 
plant with such an end inview. In Europe each farmer de- 
votes but a small plot to Flax, prepares the soil as carefully as 
for a garden-bed, sows the seed very thickly, and keeps the 
crop nicely weeded. The plants, coming up closely, grow tall 
and branchless, developing the fibre at the expense of the 
seed, and they are pulled up by the roots before the seed 
ripens. After this the fibre must be extracted on the farm by 
laborious hand processes, as it costs too much to send the 
Flax in bulk to the market. It will be easily seen that, even 
were our climate propitious, American farmers would be slow 
to engage in such a time and labor absorbing industry. 
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The Spring Garden. 

N these early May days the spring garden at the north, if 

it has been skillfully planned, is unfolding its choicest 
treasures, and is yielding a pleasure more intense than any 
which the wealth of fiowers, the luxuriance of foliage or the 
fragrance and beauty of ripened fruits will bring as the sea- 
son grows older. No later Howers cause such genuine 
delight as that with which we welcome the harbingers 
of spring. This is not altogether on account of their 
intrinsic beauty, although many of them are strangely 
fair; nor is it yet because they have so few rivals and 
occupy the field comparatively alone. Perhaps a stronger 
reason for the appeal they make to the imagination is the 
promise which they bring of a revival of life at hand—a 
promise especially cheering after our long and dreary 
northern winters. Besides this, there is a singular delicacy 
and fragility about those which first venture out into 
the wild weather, and this takes hold upon our sympa- 
thies. But whatever may be the causes of this universal 
manifestation, the fact remains that every one who has any 
admiration for flowers, or appreciation of them, is especially 
attracted by those which bloom out-of-doors in this early 
season. Many of these, like the Snowdrops and Winter 
Aconite, appeared before the grass began to show its first 
tender green, and now, when the branches of many of the 
trees are still bare, the spring garden is filled with flowers 
of the most delicate texture and richest color. Mere lists 
of plants are usually tedious, but a simple catalogue of 
even the commoner ones that have already flowered has a 
certain attractiveness. There is something akin to music 
in the very names of Anemone, and Scilla, and Primula, 
and Trillium, and Triteleia, and Uvularia, and Viola; and 
so there is in the common names like Snowflake, Wake- 
Robin, Grape Hyacinth, Fritillary, Wind-flower, Twin- 
leaf, Mitrewort and Violet. The variety of these flowers is 
almost endless. Collectors have ransacked all the tem- 
perate regions and high mountain ranges of the globe for 
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hardy, early-blooming plants, so that there is no place so 
pretentious that the spring garden cannot be made suffi- 
ciently elaborate and expensive to correspond with its 
other features, and there is no garden so modest that a 
corner of it cannot, with trifling labor and expense, be be- 
comingly brightened with early flowers as beautiful as 
those borne by the most expensive rarities. 

Now there are many persons who feel with each return- 
ing spring the charm which invests the flowering shrubs 
and herbs of the season, but the time for arranging the 
spring garden has then already passed, and later in the 
year when the bulbs should be planted, the beauty of the 
early flowers has faded from the memory and the matter is 
postponed until another year is lost. Of course, the proper 
time to begin garden work is now, in every instance. 
Plans cannot be laid too early. Ifarock-garden is to be 
made—and many alpine plants will thrive better when 
their slender roots can find coolness and moisture in the 
deep pockets of well constructed rock-work than anywhere 
else—it is none too early to begin. Such a place can only 
be successful when the rocks are carefully placed, so as to 
check the flow of surface-water and allow it to percolate 
slowly into the soil between them. This soil must have 
time to settle and become compact, for any air-spaces 
mean dryness and death to root and plant. Another 
effective arrangement for a spring garden is where a south- 
ward sloping space of open greensward or a small lawn 
containing a few specimen-trees is surrounded by a shrub- 
border, and this border may again be surrounded by trees. 
These shrubs should be, as a rule, early flowering, with 
taller ones like certain of the Thorns, the Dwarf Apples and 
Lilacs on the outside, with Exochordas, Spiraeas and Bush 
Honeysuckles and others of this size in front of them, and 
an irregular belt along the inner margin containing scat- 
tered groups of Azaleas, Daphnes, Andromedas, hardy 
Heaths and other low-growing shrubs. Between these 
shrub-groups may be set hardy bulbous plants and other 
perennials which bloom at theseason. Such a garden can 
be made singularly effective when the curves which unite the 
turf with the border are gracefully laid, and when this mar- 
gin is broken occasionally by some shrub like Van Houtte’s 
Spireea, set close to the turf, to relieve all appearance 
of formality by throwing its arched branches out upon the 
grass. A garden of this kind has already been described 
with some detail in this journal (see vol. ii., p. 277). 

But no one need be deterred from projecting a spring 
garden because he can have no shrub-bordered lawn and 
no costly rock-work. One of the most interesting collec- 
tions of spring flowers with which we are acquainted is in 
a city lot. It is interesting because its collector is a 
specialist who takes pains to find the choice species of 
Tulips, the most interesting forms of Snowdrops, Squills 
and Daffodils, and other early flowers; and because he 
cares for his own garden and has become an expert and an 
authority in spring flowering plants and their cultivation. 
When one has scarcely a square rod of ground there is 
room along the southern line of the house-foundation for 
many an early flower which needs its protection, and it 
must be a scanty lot indeed which will not furnish room 
for some clumps of the Poet’s Narcissus. Novices should re- 
member that the plants which flower next spring will have 
made every preparation to bloom the season before, and 
therefore the sooner herbaceous plants are in their places 
the better, while the bulbs will, as a rule, show better 
bloom if they are in the ground in early autumn. Those 
who are not novices will need none of these reminders, 
but to them we suggest the spring garden as a fascinating 
field of special study ; and there need be no fear that this 
field is too contracted for a serious student. It will furnish 
ample scope for the most patient investigation. Itis tothe 
men who devote themselves to a single family of plants 
like the Primula or Narcissus to whom we look for instruc- 
tion, and while they are adding to the sum total of horti- 
cultural knowledge they will find in the study itself its own 
ample and satisfying reward. 
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It is a matter’ of rare occurrence that names of botanists, 
often associated in scientific language with the names of 
trees, gain any real foothold in popular language. 
Magnolia, a name which commemorates the scientific 
labors of Pierre Magnol, a French botanist of two centuries 
ago, is a conspicuous exception in this country, and our 
great evergreen Magnolia is only known to the people liv- 
ing in those parts of the southern states where it grows as 
‘‘Magnolia.” The name of David Douglas is occasionally 
associated in British Columbia with the Fir-tree which he dis- 
covered, but ‘‘ Douglas Spruce” can hardly be said to have 
established itself very firmly or very generally yet in the 
language of the people of any part of western America. 
Cases are less rare where the names of scientific worthies, 
perpetuated in the names of plants other than trees, are in 
common use; but trees, which are usually of importance 
to man or sufficiently conspicuous to attract his attention, 
obtain naturally local vernacular names before science 
imposes others on them, and the common names once 
engrafted on a language, almost always hold their own 
among the people of the country where the trees are found. 
It was a matter, therefore, of much interest and some sur- 
prise to hear recently, in western Florida, the Zorreya faxt- 
folia, one of the rarest of all our trees, spoken of generally 
as the ‘‘ Torrey-tree” ; and to find that Stinking Cedar, the 
unattractive name by which this tree was first known to 
the inhabitants of western Florida, was gradually being 
replaced by that of one of the Nestors of American botany. 
The reason for this change is found perhaps in the fact that 
this tree, from its rarity, the interest attached to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the small genus to which it be- 
longs, and the reverence which his successors have always 
felt for the name of John Torrey, has several times been 
visited in its remote and isolated stations on the banks of 
the Appalachicola by men of science from distant parts 
of the country. When the people of the region, therefore, 
found that men of mature years and apparently in the 
enjoyment of all their faculties had journeyed thousands 
of miles merely to look at a tree which they had always 
considered as valuable only because it furnished inde- 
structible material for fence posts, their own interest and 
curiosity became aroused; and therefore hearing these 
eccentric strangers talking always about Torrey and 
Torreya, the name has gradually become fixed, and now 
‘«Torrey-tree” may often be heard in at least two or three 
counties of west Florida. © 


Sir Dietrich Branpis offers the advice about the care of 
our forests, which appears in another column. If the voice of 
any man speaking words of warning on this subject is 
worth listening to, it is the voice of Sir Dietrich, or, as he 
is, still, better known, Dr. Brandis. No one better realizes 
the evils which follow excessive forest-destruction, or 
the possibilities of forest-administration. He it was who 
planned and successfully executed the scheme of forest-ad- 
ministration for India, one of the triumphs certainly of 
modern administrative genius. Forest-administration in 
India was established in the face of immense local opposi- 
tion without the assistance of trained or adequate sub- 
ordinates of any sort, and under natural and social condi- 
tions of great difficulty. The government forests of India 
were thirty years ago in as great peril as our own western 
forests are now, and the methods by which our forests are 
to be saved are very similar probably to the methods 
which Brandis put into execution, and which, at the end of 
a comparatively few years, not only secured the perma- 
nency of the Indian forests, but made them yield a large 
and steadily increasing income. No man who has yet 
spoken of our forests has done so out of such full knowl- 
edge of forest-conditions almost identical with our own, 
or with such extended knowledge gained in actual forest- 
administration, conducted on a vast scale and carried on 


under conditions which, at the outset, must have seemed 


well nigh hopeless to him and his friends. 
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Some Old American Country-Seats. 
V1.—Hyde Park. 


TS the days of the Revolution, Dr. Samuel Bard was a lead- 

ing physician of New York. He was a decided Tory in 
feeling, yet he was a friend of Washington, and when the war 
was over, instead of migrating, he retired to a country house 
by the Hudson. He purchased his lands of the famous ‘‘nine 
partners,” and named his seat in honor of Sir Edward Hyde, 
one of the Colonial governors of New York. 

Hyde Park is to-day the name of a station on the Hudson 
River Railroad, the first stop above Poughkeepsie. The trav- 
eler who alights here looks in vain for any village, and after 
following the one road a little way, he finds himself beside a 
foaming waterfall, and sees beyond the stream a wide-spread 
and apparently unoccupied country-side, composed of woods, 
grass-lands, hills and vales, which he rightly conjectures to be 
Hyde Park proper. If the public road be followed as it winds 
up the valley to its junction with the old Albany post-road at 
Hyde Park Corner, and then the post-road be taken northward, 
the main gate of the park will be reached; but the park may 
also be entered from the river-side below the waterfall in 
Crown Elbow Creek. 

A bridge, which leads to a landing on the bank of the Hud- 
son, here spans the creek, and a narrow road enters the park 
in very modest fashion just beyond the bridge. Beginning at 
this gate, a belt of woodland stretches northward for perhaps 
a mile along the bank of the river, occupying the summits of 
the little crags and knolls which here make the rocky shore; 
and enclosing many charming bits of rocky woodland scenery. 
Parallel with the river, and just east of the wood, lies a gently 
hollowed valley of smooth grass-land, beautifully fringed by the 
waving edge of the dense wood on the one hand, and on the 
other rising with concave lines to meet the sharply ascending 
curves of a high, steep and grassy bank, which, with the great 


- trees near its summit, bounds the scene on the east. 


The little road which enters by the bridge commands one 
or two views of this bank and the long, green glade at its foot, 
and then it turns to follow the windings of the stream: which 
comes dashing down over rough ledges and under shadowy 
Hemlocks on the right. The valley narrows until there is only 
just room enough for the stream and the road; and here a foot- 
path breaks off to the left, and taking a rapidly rising open 
ridge, plainly indicates its intention to gain the summit of the 
high bank with the great trees which was lately in view. The 
road continues up the winding glen, passing by several pretty 
waterfalls; and, bye and bye, where the valley broadens and 
the stream is held back by a low dam, it joins the main ap- 
proach-road, which here bridges the creek on its way from the 
Albany highway to the house. The united roads next ascend 
by one easy zigzag to a broad plateau of grass-land, set with 
numerous and variously grouped and scattered trees of noble 
age and stature, between the trunks of which the house soon 
appears in the distance. (See the picture on page 226.) This 
level ground is both wide and long, and its strikingly simple, 
open and stately effect is greatly heightened by the fact that 
from every part of it is visible in the west, beyond and behind 
all the massive tree trunks, an indefinite expanse of blue dis- 
tance. When the house is reached, by the road just described 
or by the footpath before mentioned, it is seen to stand close 
to the brink of the plateau; in other words, upon the verge of 
the irregular, mile-long grassy bank the visitor saw first from 
below. The sudden descent of this bank, and the character of 
the trees upon it—chiefly old Chestnuts and Oaks—are shown 
in the picture on page 227. Some of the largest trees lean 
outward from the bank, and most of them grip the ground 
with a vigor befitting veterans who have long wrestled with 
the gales. 

The view from the bank near the house embraces perhaps 
ten miles up and down the mighty river, with the varied oppo- 
site bank, and the wooded promontories near Staatsburg; 
and, in the far distance, the blue ridges of the highlands below 
Newburgh, the dark outlines of the Shawangunks in the west, 
and the pale summits of the Catskills in the north. Fore- 
ground, middle distance and distance are presented here with 
sharp definition. This is a scene not surpassed on the upper 
‘Hudson, unless the better composition of the river view from 
Ellerslie should place that wonderful picture first. 

As the illustrations show, the house at Hyde Park is of asome- 
what stiff and cold type; but it is simple and dignified, and in 
this respect is well fitted to its imposing site. Its south 
and west sides meet the grass of the park, its east side is the 
entrance front, and to its north-east corner is attached an 
ample kitchen and laundry yard, reached by a special road 
from the Albany highway, which, abreast of the house, has 
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gained the level of the upland. The stables stand apart a little 
to the north, and the greenhouses, with an enclosed garden 
attached to them, lie in a similar position on the plateau to the 
south. Both are entirely surrounded by the open groves of 
the park. 

According to Mr. Downing, André Parmentier, of Long 
Island—the first landscape-architect who practiced in America 
—arranged the roads, buildings and plantations of the estate, 
under the patronage of Dr. Hosack, who succeeded Dr. Bard as 
proprietor. No man ever undertook a more responsible service 
in the realm of taste applied to landscape, nor one in which it 
would have been easier to fail by spoiling what nature had so 
magnificently provided. What a contrast is his work to the 
usual practice of the modern amateur, who, being a cultivated 

entleman, considers himself quite able to lay out his own place. 
With the help of a jobbing gardener, he too often first despoils 
the natural scene of much that makes its character and beauty, 
for the sake of introducing supposedly decorative elements 
such as strange trees and the short lived brilliancy of flower- 
beds. Montgomery Place and Hyde Park should teach us 
better. The soft and tranquil beauty of the gentle landscape 
of the first named, and the broad stateliness of the upland 
scenery of the second, must impress all sensitive minds as no 
splendor of embellishment can. Decorative gardening, as it 
is often introduced in modern country-seats—that is, in patches 
scattered here and there—would at once kill the effectiveness 
of these old seats. Their power over the mind and heart con- 
sists chiefly in the unity of the impression which they make. 
Their scenery is artificial in the sense that Nature, working 
alone, would never have produced it; but the art which has 
here ‘“‘mended nature,” to use Shakespeare’s phrase, has 
worked with Nature and not against her. It has, by judicious 
thinning, helped Nature to grow great trees; it has spread 
wide carpets of green where Nature hinted she was willing 
grass should grow; it has in one place induced a screen of 
foliage to grow thickly, and in another place it has disclosed a 
hidden vision of blue distance; and so, while it has adapted 
Nature’s landscape to human use, it has also, as it were, con- 
centrated and intensified the expression of each scene. ‘‘Al- 
most all natural landscapes are redundant sources of more or 
less confused beauty, out of which the human instinct of in- 
vention can, by just choice, arrange, not a better treasure, but 
one infinitely more fitted to human sight and emotion, infi- 
nitely narrower, infinitely less lovely in detail, but having this 
great virtue, that there shall be nothing which does not con- 
tribute to the effect of the whole.” Montgomery Place and 
‘Hyde Park on the Hudson may serve as illustrations of these 
good words of Mr. Ruskin’s. 

Two other excellencies of these old seats remain to be 
mentioned so that they may perhaps be imitated. Firstly, the 
roads and paths, instead of displaying themselves and their 
curves as if they were the chief elements of beauty in park- 
scenery, are rightly made subordinate and inconspicuous, as 
befits the mere instruments of convenience they really are. 
When they run straight across level country they are shaded 
by trees in rows; when they curve, as they do only for good 
reason, formality of planting instantly stops. They lead to 
their objective points with directness and without superfluous 
flourish. Secondly, the makers of these old seats were wise 
in their generation in that they chose sites for their houses 
where ample space was obtainable and where fine trees 
already existed. Prevailing custom places fine houses on lots 
of land much too small for them, and many a mansion, archi- 
tecturally excellent, is foredoomed to rise in some bare field 
where it must stand naked during many years. And yet, New 
England, not to speak of other parts of the country, abounds 
in accessible park-sites, crying to be occupied, where, if there 
is no such mighty river as the Hudson, there is great variety 
of lake, hill and mountain scenery adorned by fine trees and 


woods. 
= Charles Eliot. 
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The Art of Gardening.—An Historical Sketch. 
XX.—The Mahometans in Spain and India. 


HE Generalif,* a sort of summer-palace attached to the 
Alhambra, stands on another spur of the same moun- 
tain. The walkfrom one to the other may be traversed in about 
a quarter of an hour, and leads through a ravine luxuriantly 
overgrown with Figs, Oaks, Laurels, Pistachios and Cystisus. 
The place, as Gautier described it fifty years ago,+ wore the 


*The name is properly Ginut al arif—“ garden of the artist.’ The place was 
created by the architect of the Alhambra, who afterward sold it to the king. 


7 ‘Voyage en Espagne.” 
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aspect of a virgin forest; but it was once a carefully tended 
pleasure-ground, like the approach to the Alhambra on the 
other side, where natural effects had been simulated with con- 
summate art. Much of the architectural beauty of the Gen- 
eralif has perished, yet its gardens and water-works still de- 
light the eye. Gautier says: ‘“A marble bordered canal runs 
the whole length of the enclosure, rolling its rapid and abund- 
ant waters under arcades of foliage formed by massive and 
fantastically shaped evergreens. Orange-trees and Cypresses 
are planted on either hand. . . . The perspective is terminated 
by a gallery-portico with fountains and marble colonettes. .. . 
The canal makes a sharp bend and you penetrate into other en- 
closures ornamented with pieces of water and surrounded by 
walls. . . . In the middle of one of these basins opens, like an 
immense bouquet, a gigantic Oleander of incomparable beauty 
and vividness. When I saw it, it was an explosion of flowers, 
a veritable bouquet of vegetable fireworks. . . . The waters 
reach the garden by a sort of very steep inclined plane, edged 
with little walls, supporting channels of great hollowed tiles, 
through which the stream precipitates itself under the open 
sky. At each break in the descent the water rises in abundant 
jets from the middle of little basins, pushing its aigrettes of 
crystal into the thick foliage of the Oleanders which lock their 
branches above. The mountain ripples with water ; rake 
always one hears close by the murmur of some rivulet which 
is being led to feed a fountain or to moisten the roots of a 
tree.” Some writers say that this charming aqueduct was 
built as late as the time of Charles V.; but even if this is the 
case it represents a characteristically Moorish conception. The 
Oleander which so delighted Gautier is, according to others, not 
a single tree, but a massive group; its beauty, however, is 
always spoken of in terms as enthusiastic as Gautier’s own. It 
is, indeed, one of the ‘“‘sights” of Granada; and still more fa- 
mous is another feature in the gardens of the Generalif, a group 
of very large and ancient Cypresses—‘‘ Los Cupressos de la 
Reyna Sultana ”—which have a traditional connection with one 
of the most sanguinary scenes in Spanish history. Every one 
has heard of the ‘“‘massacre of the Abencerages,” a royal 
Moorish race ; and it was precipitated by the fact, we are told, 
that in their trysting-place, beneath one of these huge Cy- 
presses, a Christian king had surprised his wife with a Moorish 
prince. 

Looking down from the gardens of the Generalif on one 
side ‘‘the hill disappears under an ocean of verdure,” while 
on the other there rises at a little distance a burnt, bare moun- 
tain throwing the more fertile scenes into incomparable relief. 

In speaking of a convent not far away, Gautier says that 
the ancient Moorish garden had fallen into decay and wildness, 
but that he found an alley paved with white marble, flanked 
on each side by a long marble bench with a curved back, 
overarched with Oleanders of enormous size, and showing at 
the end of its long vista a magnificent panorama of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. This verdurous archway, with its 
marble sastabah, vividly recalls a description in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” of the approach to Haroun-al-Raschid’s ‘ Gar- 
den of Delight” at Bagdad; and the fact is of interest as 
showing the essential identity of Saracenic ideas in all the 
widely separated lands where they found expression. 

If the great palace at Zahra, near Cordova, built about the 
year ooo, still existed ‘‘we could afford to despise the Al- 
hambra,”% which represents a later and less admirable phase 
of Moorish art. The enclosing walls of this palace measured 
about 4,000 feet in one direction and 2,200 in the other. Like 
most Oriental buildings of the kind it consisted of a great 
number of apartments scattered about in gardens; and so 
rich were these gardens in marble kiosks, fountains and or- 
naments of every kind, as well as in plants and flowers, that 
“they may well have surpassed in cost and even in beauty” 
the buildings themselves, despite the 4,300 columns, the 
gilded roofs of cedar, the inlaid marble floors and the bril- 
liant friezes of which the old historians tell. 

Warlike tribes from central Asia early appeared in the west 
Asiatic provinces ruled by the Mahometan Ixhalifs, Tartars 
coming first and Turks or Mongols later. They embraced the 
religion of the land and served for a time in its armies, but 
growing in numbers, they gradually gained one district after 
another for themselves. Before the middle of the thirteenth 
century pretty much all the ancient kingdom of Persia was in . 
the hands of Ghengis Khan. His empire fell apart after his 
death, but a century later was consolidated by Tamerlane; and 


+I venture to use the present tense in speaking of these trees, although I can 
find no recent account of their condition, and writers early in our century describe 
them as extremely old. 


§Fergusson: “History of Architecture.” 
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then came new streams of Turkomans, until the history of the 
country almost disappears in a tangled web of conflict. 

But when we follow these same invaders into the Indian 
peninsula, we find that, while apparently destroying Persia, 
they had absorbed the life-blood of its art. From the eighth 
to the thirteenth centuries there were constant Mahometan 
inroads into northern Hindustan. But the existing ‘Pathan 
dynasty ’’ at Delhi was disturbed by the attacks of the great 
Mongol conquerors, Gengis and Tamerlane, and was suc- 
ceeded by a Mongol dynasty, under whose most famous 
prince, Aureng-Zebe, Delhi rose to its highest pitch of splen- 
dor. Now, these Mongol rulers, whose dominion spread over 
a vast portion of northern India, were akin in blood not to the 
Persians or Arabs, but to the Chinese. Yet in India they used 
a thoroughly Saracenic art in their splendid buildings, and in 
their beautiful gardens, too. Nota trace of ‘‘ Tartar” elements 
appears in their mosques, tombs or palaces; and the stately 
symmetry of their pleasure-grounds is utterly unlike anything 
that we find in the Chinese empire. 

New York City. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Paulownia Fortunei. 


R. HEMSLEY describes, in a recent issue of the 

Gardeners’ Chronicle,a second species of Paulownia 

—P. Fortune. This plant, it appears, was first collected 

by Fortune when he was in China, twenty or twenty-five 

years ago. His specimens, however, had no leaves and 
were confounded with P. mperiahs. 


“Paulownia Fortunei is readily: distinguished from P. im- 
perialis by its much elongated, heart-shaped, long-pointed 
leaves, glabrous and almost shining on the upper surface, 
with a very short and very dense whitish tomentum on the 
under surface. The flowers are longer and more curved, 
but I have no definite information of the color. The seed- 
vessel, too, is much larger than that of P. imperialis, as figured 
by Siebold and Zuccarini, but I have not seen a ripe one of 
the latter. So far as I know, P. Fortunez has only been ob- 
served, or at all events collected, in the two distant provinces 
of Kwangtung and Shantung, the actual localities being sep- 
arated by about fifteen degrees of latitude. I haveseen speci- 
mens of P. imperialis from Ningpo, which is situated on the 
coast about midway between the two places where P. For- 
tunei has been found, and Dr. Henry collected it in the cen- 
tral province of Hupeh, where, he notes, he observed it wild 
in various mountain localities. It is surprising that these 
two species should so long have been confused, though this 
probably would not have been the case had the common one 
proved a satisfactory ornamental tree in this country, and 
developed its full beauty. P. Fortunet produces its flowers 
early in the season, before or at the same time as the leaves ; 
therefore we cannot hope that it will prove more suitable to 
our climate than P. imperialis.” 


In the neighborhood of this city P. cmperialis is a famil- 
iar object, growing to a large size and adapting itself per- 
fectly to our soil and climate. Further south, especially 
in some parts of Virginia and Carolina, it has become 
sparingly naturalized and is now found growing sponta- 
neously among the indigenous forest-trees. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that the second species may thrive in some 
parts of the country at least. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


0 Ee Daffodils may be classed with the Primrose, the Violet, 
the Wood Anemone and Hyacinth as typical English spring 
flowers. It is only within the last twenty years that the whole 
genus Narcissus has sprung into the very front rank as a popu- 
lar garden plant, although Sir John Hill wrote in the year 1757 
of the Poet’s Narcissus: ‘‘The garden does not afford in its 
kind a prettier plant than this; nor do we know one that has 
been so early or so honorably mentioned by all kinds of 
writers.” That the genus had attracted the attention of 
specialists long before what may be called the present revival 
of their culture is shown by Parkinson in his ‘‘ Paradisus Ter- 
restris,” published in 1629, which contains figures and de- 
scriptions of nearly 100 kinds of Narcissus. 
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Although it is true that for a long time these plants were 
neglected by horticulturists generally, yet there have always 
been admirers sufficient to prevent their disappearance, and 
even to raise new kinds, so that few of those which Parkinson 
described have been lost. The attention of the present age 
has been directed to them by exhibitions, illustrated mono- 
graphs and popular treatises upon their character and culture; 
probably also the fickle goddess Fashion has looked with favor 
upon them. Be the cause what it may, the Daffodils are now 
universal favorites, and where one grew them ten years ago a 
hundred grow them now. 

The flowers rank second to none for decorative uses, and 
there are thousands of acres devoted to the cultivation of 
Daffodils for the supply of the London market alone. What 
flowers are best for the embellishment of rooms is a question 
which individual taste decides, but in my opinion there are no 
flowers, neither in Summer nor autumn, nor yet amongst ex- 
otics, which excel the Daffodils as decorative flowers. They 
are abundant, they travel well, last a sufficient length of time; 
they are elegant, varied in color and in form, and many of 
them are deliciously fragrant. 

If these plants are as popular in America as they are here 
all this is superfluous, but I am told that the passionate love of 
the English for Daffodils is peculiar to them. Messrs. Ware, 
of Tottenham, sent last year to the Paris Exhibition one of the 
finest collections of Narcissus-flowers ever shown, but, except 
LV. poeticus and its varieties, it attracted little attention, and the 
exhibit was voted a failure ! 

The principal growers of these plants and the writers about 
them are Herbert Leeds, Backhouse, Nelson, Barr, De Graat, 
Baker and Burbidge. Two of the very finest kinds—namely, 
Emperor and Empress—were chance seedlings raised by Mr. 
Backhouse. Leeds raised many beautiful crosses between the 
Trumpet and Poeticus sections, ‘‘ which rival the choicest of 
all tropical Orchids in beauty, while at the same time they are 
perfectly hardy in our gardens.” De Graaf has given us some 
magnificent seedlings, two of the very best being Beauty of 
Leiden and Madame de Graaf. In our opinion this last named 
is the most perfectly beautiful of all the Trumpet Daffodils. It 
is large, regular and elegant in form; the trumpet hasan even, 
crisp, reflexed margin, whilst the color is soft, creamy white. 
Another sensational kind is Sir Watkin, the history of which is 
quite a pretty little romance. Its origin does not appear to be 
known. Its flower is of gigantic proportions, and its color is 
canary yellow with an orange-yellow trumpet. 

In the face of the fact that there are no less than about five 
hundred named varieties of Narcissus, it is not easy to make 
a selection of a few which can be called the best of the lot. 
We have more names than distinctions ; that is quite certain. 
The Royal Horticultural Society recognized this when they 
appointed, in 1886, a select committee to deal with the nomen- 
clature of the genus. This committee still exists and finds 
plenty to do; more, in fact, than it can manage. Recently it 
has published a list of some fifty varieties of Narcissus which 
it considers are sufficiently well marked to deserve distinctive 
names. We had a great Conference and Exhibition of Daffo- 
dils in 1884, and another has just been held at Chiswick, ex- 
tending over: four days (from April 15th to 18th). The pa- 
pers read at the Conference treated the botany, history, 
hybridization and crossing, the names and the cultivation of 
Daffodils of all kinds. With respect to the botany, that may 
be said to have been settled long ago by Mr. Baker, whose 
latest revision will be found in his recently published work on 
the Amaryllidacee. The history also has become an oft-told 
story. The only additional information yielded by the confer- 
ence relates chiefly to matters of cultivation and improve- 
ment. 

A paper on the cultivation of Daffodils for the supply of 
the London flower-market was read by Mr. James Walker, 
one of the most successful of those who grow flowers on a 
large scale. The gist of this excellent, practical paper was, 
in regard to soil, that a representative collection could not be 
grown well in the same soil. He planted a collection on a 
strong loam in 1881, and whilst some kinds increased four- 
fold in a year or two, others had died outright. He now 
divides his plants into two lots according as they prefer a 
heavy, well manured soil, or a lighter, less rich compost. He 
replants his bulbs every year, lifting them as soon as the 
leaves fade, drying and cleaning them, and replanting again 
in August and September, planting first those kinds which 
push new roots first. Mr. Walker insists on lifting, cleaning 
and replanting annually if first-rate results are expected. The 
kinds which he finds best for market purposes are : 


TRUMPETS.—Emperor (‘best of all”), Maximus, Golden 
Spur, Tenby and Spurius. : 
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BicoLor.—Enm)press, Horsfieldi, Grandis, Dean Herbert and 
J. B. M. Camm. 

Moscuatus.—OF this white flowered group Mr. Walker did 
not speak highly, their flowers being too soft and not standing 
well enough tor market purposes; he finds the following the best 
in this group, Mrs. Burbidge, Cernuus and Cernuus pulcher. 

INCOMPARABILIS.—The best of all the many varieties included 
inthissection is the giant Sir Watkin, and its nearest rival, Lady 
Watkin, of which Mr. Walker possesses the entire stock. 
Next to these he places Gloria Mundi and Princess Mary. 

BARRI.—Maurice Vilmorin, General Murray, W. Ingram 
and Duchess of Westminister. The last named is large flow- 
ered, of excellent form and almost pure white. 

BURBIDGEI.—The pick of this section Mr. Walker found in 
Constance, Falstaff, John Bain and Mary. 

PoEtTicus.—Allthe forms in this section were, he said, of 
great value as market plants, whilst the best of them were 
Grandis, Recurvus and Poetarum. From the double-flowered 
kinds he selected Sulphureus (Codlings andCream), Aurantius 
plenus (Butter and Eggs), and Telamonius plenus (Great 
Double Daffodil). 

From this selection of kinds Mr. Walker is able to keep the 
market supplied with flowers from the end of January to the 
middle of May. 

No one grows these flowers more perfectly or in greater 
numbers than Mr. Walker, who has close upon a hundred 
acres planted with them in his nursery near Petersham. His 
group of flowers at the exhibition was remarkable for its uni- 
form excellence, not one of the hundred or so varieties it in- 
cluded being weak. 

The principal exhibitor was of course Mr. Peter Barr, 
«King of Daffodils,” as he is termed. Mr. Barr has done 
more than any one to bring Daffodils into popularfavor, and he 
knows more about the cultivated forms than any other living 
man. He exhibited large groups of flowers ofsometwo hundred 
named varieties and was awarded the gold medal of the 
Society. Kew sent flowers of one hundred and fifty named 
sorts. The great vinery at Chiswick was filled with the flow- 
ers, and presented a most beautiful picture, such as had never 


been seen in any one place before. W. Watson. 
‘London. 


Cultural Department. 


Early Blooming Shrubs and Trees. 


OSSIBLY on account of the unusual amount of snow on 
the mountain ranges west of the prairies our spring is late 
and but few ligneous plants are yet (April 25th) in bloom. 

Of our indigenous shrubs under cultivation Dirca palustris 
(the Leather-wood) is first to expand its flowers, and our native 
Amelanchier (the Juneberry) follows closely and in advance of 
any of our varieties from Europe. 

Of European and Asiatic plants some species of the Prunus 
family take the lead in earliness of bloom. A Manchurian Bird 
Cherry, Prunus Padus, expands its handsome foliage in ad- 
vance of all our native and foreign species, and is now loaded 
with its really beautiful white racemes. As obtained from dif- 
ferent parts of east Europe it runs into marked varieties. In 
beauty of tree and flowers a variety from Arel, in central 
Russia, excels all others I have yet seen. 

Prunus virgata and Prunus tomentosa bloom with us at the 
same time, but are not equally hardy as to fruit-bud. While the 
tree itself is hardy enough, we rarely have the fine double 
flowers of the P. virgata in perfection. On the other hand, 
P. tomentosa is hardy in fruit-bud, and its blossoms will en- 
dure severe frosts. 

The Siberian Apricot is now white with bloom, but it rarely 
fruits with us, as the flowers do not endure frosts or early spring 
storms as perfectly as do those of P. tomentosa, P. Padus and 
the Siberian Almond. In our climate the Siberian Almond 
(Amygdalus Sibirica) blooms with astonishing freedom and 
regularity. Three years ago it was loaded in early April with 
its pretty pink flowers during a frost that froze water an inch 
thick in a watering trough near it, yet the flowers were fol- 
lowed by a heavy crop of almonds, from which we grew hun- 
dreds of seedlings the next spring. 

Of our collection of Barberries, 3B. Thunbergit and B. 
Amurensis come earliest into bloom, yet are not liable to be 
injured by frost or storms. Forsythia suspensa is now well 
laden with its yellow flowers, and, taken all in all, is the hand- 
somest and best of its genus for our climate. Of the Elder- 
berries, Sambucus racemosa, trom Devil’s Lake, Wisconsin, 
is in bloom with plants of this species from central Asia, while 
native individuals and those of west Europe are much later in 
flowering. 
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Of the Birches now in bloom, Betula fruticosa and BZ. 
Gmelina are the most interesting. The catkins are long, 
pendulous and peculiar, attracting much attention. Of the 
Willows now in flower, Salix aurea, of central Asia, is the 
most attractive. The long, yellow catkins, with the shining, 
halt-developed foliage and bright yellow bark, give a pleasing 
expression not equaled by any Willow or Poplar in our col- 
lection. In the Pyrus family the wild Pear of the Altai Moun- 
tains is the most interesting. Its large, pure white flowers are 
in clusters at the points of growth, and form a fine contrast 
with the half formed silvery leaves. Worked at standard 
height on the common Pear of east Europe, Pyrus salict- 
folia forms one of our most desirable small trees of pen- 
dulous habit for the lawn. In a general way, I may add that 
eastern shrubs and trees of given species flower with us 
earlier than our indigenous plants. As an instance, Prunus 
serotina, from Massachusetts, blooms several days earlier 


than our native form of the species. 
Agricultural College, Iowa. Tho dep Buda. 


Notes After a Mild Winter. 


HE unusual mildness of the past winter in the eastern part 

of America has again demonstrated some things regarding 
the plants of our gardens which have not infrequently come 
under the notice of horticulturists. The almost uniformly 
mild temperature (not touching zero at Boston) of the entire 
winter has been very favorable to many herbaceous plants 
which are ordinarily considered tender or but half-hardy. 
Anemone Faponica, with very slight protection, was quite un- 
injured, and the short stems of the rather tender St. John’s 
Wort, known in England as the Rose of Sharon (Hypericum 
calycinum), with little protection, show very slight injury. 
It is among some of the woody plants that the effects of the 
mild winter are most noticeable. Most remarkable is the fact 
that our native trees and shrubs are rarely lured by warm mid- 
winter days into exposing their buds and blossoms to the frosts 
which suddenly and surely follow ; but it isa common expe- 
rience with many foreign species, natives of milder or other- 
wise dissimilar climates, that the flower-buds are pushed in 
mild weather beyond the limits of safety, and the result is that 
when spring comes the buds and half-opened flowers are dead. 
Here and there a few late buds escape and produce scattering 
flowers and perhaps fruit. In such cases one can imagine that 
the late blossoms developing into fruit might in the course ot 
natural selection produce an acclimated race of the species; 
which having acquired the habit of late flowering, would not 
advance the buds too far until a comparatively safe season 
had arrived for expansion and development. 

One lesson which has again forced itself on the attention of 
amateur planters is that soil and situation are often very im- 
portant considerations affecting the vigor and endurance of 
some foreign plants. Even an exposed situation, where the 
soil is well drained, and not too rich, so that all parts of the 
plant become thoroughly ripened before autumn frosts, is 
apparently much more conducive to the hardiness of such 
trees and shrubs than when they are planted in rich, moist 
soil, where growth is continued until late in the season, and, 
in consequence, the plants are not fully matured and at rest 
before all activity is violently stopped by cold weather. 

The Altheas (Aizbiscus Syriacus) and the Weigelas are fa- 
miliar plants which particularly illustrate the advantage of 
planting on a sloping bank or in a dry situation. In such 
positions they are usually as hardy as could be desired; but 
in rich, moist soils they are very liable to be killed to the 
ground. Deutzia scabra and its garden varieties and many 
species and varieties of Clematis are among the plants which 
are subject to severe injury in winter if grown in too wet and 
too highly cultivated situations. The buds of the tree Pzeony 
(P. Moutan) are usually much advanced in the autumn, so 
that the leaves are plainly seen throughout the winter. These 
in some places have been killed, and it is noticeable that the 
injury is much less where the soil is warm and dry. The 
fragrant, early flowered, Asiatic Honeysuckles, Lovnicera 
Standishii and L. fragrantissima, on low grounds lost most 
of their flower buds, and Pyrus Faponica sustained similar 
injuries except*in much sheltered places. This plant, and 
the Honeysuckles to a lesser extent, are usually provided with 
some flower buds which are less advanced than the others, 
so that unless the stems of the plants are killed a few fowers 
are produced. The North American Serberis (Mahonia) 
Aguifolium is not a satisfactorily hardy plant about Boston ; 
but here again a comparatively dry situation, added to a 
northern exposure with partial shade, gives the best result. 
Among plants which had many of their flower-buds killed . 
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were the Forsythias, J/agnolia Lenné, WM. stellata, some 
Asiatic species of Prunus, and uttalia cerasiformis of 
the Pacific Coast. In all dry situations the Forsythias are as 
richly laden with blossoms as usual, but the buds were largely 
destroyed where the ground was wet, and similar effects were 
noted in comparing the early flowering small Magnolias. 

On account of their precocious tendencies the pollen-bear- 
ing catkins of most of the foreign species of Hazels are 
usually destroyed before spring, and even the catkins of 
some of the exotic Willows shared the same fate during this 
mild winter. The frost did not penetrate far into the soil, 
and, coupled with the previous advantage of a damp summer, 
the past season was a very favorable one for the moisture-lov- 
ing Rhododendrons and the Azaleas, and for the preservation 
of their ower-buds, although with few exceptions the buds of 
some extremely early flowering varieties were quite destroyed. 
With the protection usually given them, plants of Cal/una 
vulgaris and allied Heaths appear to have suffered as severely 
this mild winter as they did in seasons with records of twenty 
below zero. 

Fo Ge GOK: 
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within the last ten years, and it is in bloom now. The ra- 
cemes, five in number, are pendulous, two to three feet long, 
and bearing from fifteen to thirty flowers, each of which has a 
drooping pedicel six inches long, bearing a pair of large wing- 
like bracts four inches from its base, the flower being four 
inches across, and composed of four spreading sepals, five 
unequal petals, three of them large, and in the position usually 
occupied by the standard in the flower of an ordinary Legume. 
The stamens are united at the base, and form a long curved 
tube. The color of the whole flower, bracts, pedicel and all, is 
the richest vermilion or vivid scarlet, with blotches of rich 
lemon-yellow and a faint bluish tinge on the standard-like 
petals. In habit and foliage the plant resembles Brownea or 
Jonesia. The temperature supposed to be essential to this 


plant is from seventy to eighty degrees, with a bottom heat of 
ninety degrees, but the Kew plant is growing in a house de- 
voted principally to Aroids and Tree-ferns, along with the 
largest of which it is planted out in an unheated but well- 
drained bed of soil. The temperature maintained in this house 
in winter is sixty-five degrees in severe weather, whilst in sum- 
mer it ranges from seventy to eighty-five degrees. 
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A Few Greenhouse Plants. 


Amherstia nobilis.—It is now fifty years since this magnificent 
plant was introduced from India into England. Its fame 
had become known from a description by Dr. Wallich, who 
found it in 1827 in Martaban, growing along with Yonesia 
Asoca, another splendid-flowered leguminous tree. Writing 
of the Amherstia, Wallich said: ‘‘ The largest of the two trees 
I found was forty feet high, with a girth of six feet near the 
base. Both were profusely ornamented with pendulous ra- 
cemes of large vermilion-colored blossoms forming superb 
objects, unequaled in the flora of the East Indies, and, I pre- 

"sume, not surpassed in magnificence and elegance in any part 
of the world.” Many futile attempts had been made to intro- 
duce this plant into English gardens before the Duke of Devon- 
shire sent a collector specially for it, and succeeded in import- 
ing and establishing a plant in the famous Chatsworth Gardens. 
This plant is still alive. But the Duke was not the first to 
flower the Amherstia, a small plant in the collection of Lady 
Lawrence, at Ealing, flowering first in 1849. The first raceme 
that developed was sent to the Queen, and the second to Kew 
for figuring in the Botanical Magazine. A plant now in the 
Kew collection—originally, I believe, a cutting from the Ealing 
specimen—has produced a few flowers on several occasions 


Entrance Front.—See page 222. 


precisely what one keeps an ordinary stove at. Evidently, 
therefore, Amherstia may be grown and flowered in any 
house devoted to tropical plants. The Kew specimen is about 
ten feet high. 


Aristolochia Goldieana._In a genus remarkable for excep- 
tional variety of form, size, color and odor, A. Goldieana is 
the most astonishing of all. Itis the largest flowered of any 
known plant except the monster parasitic Rafflesta Arnoldiz, 
which is peculiar to Sumatra; it is also very strong in form and 
very vile in odor. The tawny yellow or lurid purple color of 
the flowers and the possession of a strong disagreeable odor 
appear to be characters peculiar to all very large flowered 
plants, except, perhaps, the Victoria. Thus in Stapfelia gigan- 
tea, the large Amorphophalli, Godwinia gigas and this Aris- 
tolochia we have these characters, namely, purple-brown and 
yellow, and an odor more powerful than pleasant. A. Goldie- 
ana was introduced into Britain in 1867, when a plant was re- 
ceived in Glasgow from the Rev. W. C. Thomson, a mission- 
ary in Old Calabar, who found it in flower “ growing in a dry 
situation and surrounded with bush.” This plant flowered in 
the Glasgow botanic gardens, and was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 5672. Probably all the plants of this species now 
in European collections are the progeny of this first intro- 
ducedone. It has flowered several times within the last ten 
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years in botanical gardens, notably at Kew, where a plant of it 
is in bloom now. The root-stock of this species is rather 
woody and it bears thick fleshy roots not unlike those of 
Dahlias. The branches are annual, pushing into vigorous 
growthin early spring and perishingintheautumn. In winterno 
water is given. The Kew plant was repotted at the end of 
January into aten-inch pot. It was then placed in the hottest 
and moistest house in a position close to the glass. The 
flower-buds, when the plant is strong enough to flower, are 
produced at the base of the new growth and they show almost 
as soonas growth begins. They develop very rapidly and 
when expanded they are in the form of the Dutchman’s Pipe 
(A, Sipho), twenty-eight inches long from the base to the apex 
of the limb, with a constriction and sudden bend at about a 
foot from the base. From this bend the tube gradually 
widens upward until at the mouth it is sixteen inches across 
and is large enough to almost completely hide a man’s head 
if putonasahat. Thethree lobes are defined by three tails 
about three inches long. The color of the lower half of the 
flower is yellowish green, the upper half dull yellow ribbed and 
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sub-horizontal branches and pendent, axillary flowers, each on 
a Stalk three inches long, and in form, substance and color not 
unlike the flowers of the pretty Clematis coccinea, in other 
words, the flowers are fleshy, arceolate, over an inch broad, 


and of the brightest crimson color. W. 
Kew. aE EEEEEEEEEe 


Notes on American Plants. 


GEER of the Dog’s-tooth Violets (Erythroniums) are 

now in flower, but by far the most charming species we 
have seen is £. Hendersoni, which was described and figured 
in GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., page 317. The flowers of this 
plant have colors as rich and delicate as those of the Calypso. 
Of course there is nothing fantastic in their shape, as is the 
case with the Calypso, but in their way they are quite as pretty. 
The plants seem to be healthy in this climate. Ours were pro- 
tected during winter with a covering of leaves, but we think 
that if the bulbs are set six or eight inches below the surface 
they would be perfectly hardy. Another interesting species 
from Oregon was sent us under the name of £. Howed/ii. 
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Hyde Park: River Front.—See page 222. 


veined with purple on the outside, the inside being dull orange- 
yellow marbled with purple. 

It is difficult to convey a correct idea of the plant by means 
of a description, but when seen it cannot fail to astonish even 
those who are well acquainted with plants. For botanical col- 
lections it is a splendid subject, and even in private gardens it 
is worth growing, the unpleasantness of its odor being more 
than counterbalanced by its wondrous size and form. It is 
easily cultivated, the only time when it requires extra care be- 
ing for about a week when the buds are very small, as at this 
time the slightest check causes them to fall, when all chance 
of flowers for that year is gone. 


Crinodendron Hookerianum.—Although a native of the 
American continent (Chili), and an old introduction into Ene- 
lish gardens, I venture to recommend this beautiful-flowered 
greenhouse shrub to the notice of your readers as a plant 
worth the attention of every one who delights in distinct, 
elegant, bright-colored flowers. Veitch introduced it into 
England many years ago, and tried to grow it outside, but 
failed. The Garden published a colored plate of it about ten 
years ago, but still it remains a rarity in cultivation. A plant 
now flowering at Kew is one of the prettiest little objects. 
Imagine a Vaccinium-like plant, eighteen inches high, with 


This has smaller, light cream colored flowers, slightly tinged 
with red, with a yellow centre. Both species thrive in a loamy 
soil in open sunlight. . 

One of the most interesting Trilliums at this time of spring 
is the 7: sessi/e. Not on account of its flowers, for they have 
not yet opened, but for its three large spotted green leaves. It 
seems to give the finest display of foliage of any of this genus. 
A bed of this species planted last August is now in full leaf, a 
solid mass of the deep green. Each plant has three leaves in 
a whorl, and on the finest specimens each leaf is fully three 
inches wide. 

Evrigenia bulbosa (Harbinger of Spring), now in flower, isa 
small and dainty little plant, seldom more than five inches high, 
with a tuberous root. Its howers are in a compound umbel, 
small and white. It seems to like the shade, or at least to be 
slightly shaded. 

Syutharys reniformis, from Oregon, is an early flowering 
plant. Its blue flowers are borne in a dense spike about an 
inch long by half an inch in diameter. The reniform leaf is 
notched around its entire margin. The plant grows onlya 
few inches high and is quite interesting, not only on account 
of earliness, but for its foliage and flowers. 

Corydalis aurea, a not uncommon biennial, is a valuable 
plant for cultivation. It forms large clumps or masses of its 
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fine pale green or glaucous foliage, four to six inches high, 
and often more than a foot wide. At this time of spring, half 
hidden among its foliage, may beseen its pretty golden yellow 
flowers. These. continue to appear until past midsummer. 
There are few of our native plants which, when brought to 
their highest state of development, are more attractive. A 
well drained loamy soil and open sunlight are what it needs. 

Trollius laxus (Spreading Globe-flower) is an inhabitant of 
dark, shaded swamps. Its pale yellow flowers are about an 
inch wide, and come in early spring before many plants ap- 
pear above ground. This earliness makes it interesting, for at 
this season a plant might attract us that would not dosoa 
month later. It needs a moist, shaded situation. 

Shortia galicifolia, now in flower, is a plant that would in- 
terest any one even if its history were unknown. The foliage 
is as fresh now as at any time, and the flowers, which are 
nearly white, or of a slightly creamy shade, are delicate and 
pretty, half an inch wide. The plant seems to prefer shade, or 
to be partly shaded. A fine, loamy soil suits it, and it is not 


difficult to grow. 
NI F. H. Horsford. 
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Hardy Plants for Cut Flowers.—III. 


OST gardens possess a sheltered corner that is well 
drained and warm in winter, and such a position should 
be utilized to plant a bed of Alstrceemerias. These beautiful 
plants are natives of South America, and belong to the 
Amaryllidacee, but do not receive the share of popular atten- 
tion which they deserve. They flower without intermission for 
several months when well established and left undisturbed. 
We have tried three kinds—namely, A. aurantiaca, with bright 
orange flowers ; A. Chilensis, with flowers of various shades 
of white, pink and yellow; A. Peruviana, with crimson and 
green-tipped flowers. Alstrcemerias have thick, fleshy, 
tuberous roots, which are produced from a creeping rhi- 
zome, and these penetrate deep into the soil in search of nutri- 
ment and are usually secure from frost in mild winters, but in 
severe seasons it is best to place some dry non-conducting 
material over the plants after they have died down. The 
flowers of Alstroemerias are very showy, and are produced in 
terminal umbels, and last long when cut or on the plants. 

Of Anthericum Liliastrum there has recently been intro- 
duced a variety Major, which is the best of all Anthericums. 
It is an early summer plant, and dies down after flowering as 
the Oriental Poppy does, to reappear early in spring. The 
flowers are pure white, more than an inch across, borne on 
stout, erect stems, and in every way adapted for house decora- 
tion. The plant is often known as St. Bruno’s Lily, and is per- 
fectly hardy. 

The graceful habit of Aquilegias, the length of time they last 
in bloom and their hardiness are all strong points in their 
favor; it is a pity theyare not more durable when cut; but their 
profusion compensates for this in a measure, and certainly a 
garden of hardy flowers is not complete without the Colum- 
bines. It is well known how prone Aquilegias are to mix, but 
we have long kept three of the best native species true by 
gathering the first seed to ripen and cutting off the last flowers 
of A. Canadensis, A. cerulea and A. chrysantha, which flower 
in the order named. We shall have to adopt some other plan 
in the future, owing to the introduction of some twenty aliens. 
A word should be said for the Munstead Giant, a fine, pure 
white strain of the old 4. vulgaris, the best white variety for 
cutting, owing to the stout, erect stems, which are two to three 
feet high. 

The Spireeas deserve notice, for all are useful, though some 
more so than others; S. astz/boides is one of the best, and is of 
recent introduction. It has dense spikes of white flowers 
similar to those of Astilbe Faponica, but it is quite distinct and 
taller in habit. It is pleasant to record that what was once 
almost a craze for Spirea palmata is dying a natural death in 
favor of SS. lobata, a native plant, known as Queen of the 
Prairies, which is quite as beautiful as the Japan plant, with 
fragrant flowers, and with a constitution that will ensure its 
thriftiness in any position. The double flowered form of S. 
jilipendula is useful also, and is much more durable than the 
single variety. 

It is rather surprising that people plant year after year seeds 
of the annual Candytuft when they could planta perennial spe- 
cies and always have something green to rest their eyes upon, 
for all perennial Candytufts are evergreen. Jberis sempervt- 
vens is now a mass of snowy blossoms ; 7. Garrexiana comes 
next, and then / correfolia, the largest flowered kind, after 
which /. sempervirens commences to flower again, which it 
will do sparingly until fall. £ Gibraltarica has handsome 
foliage and flowers, but, unfortunately, it is not hardy here, 
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though it is valuable for cutting when protected in winter. 
These hardy kinds of Iberis succeed best under the let-alone 
system, for when once planted they do not care to be dis- 
turbed, and soon form dense masses of foliage. 


Passaic, N. J. EE, O! Orpet. 


Orchard Experiences.—IV. 


How to set out Apple-trees has been a subject of discus- 

sion for a great many years, and yet many who have 
written upon it have failed to lay down definite principles of 
work, or to go into details in a practically instructive way. It 
has been shrewdly said that a physician is worth more to his 
patients for what he forbids than for what he prescribes. 
Very much the same might be said of our horticultural 
teachers. There are many superstitions about tree-planting 
that are hurtful in themselves, or because they divert atten- 
tion trom things essential. Some planters are very particular 
that the young tree should be set exactly as it stood in the 
nursery, as regards the points of the compass. Others have 
a notion that the roots must be kept near the surface, and they 
try to insure this by placing a flat stone in the bottom of the 
hole. Many beliefs of this kind might be quoted, all of little 
or no importance, and usually founded upon tradition or on 
the practice of men really expert but full of ‘ notions.” 

The first essential is to have healthy trees, with a good supply 
of healthy and unmangled roots. The next is a proper place, 
properly prepared, in which to set them out. Hard-pan land,. 
or land underlaid with ledge within six feet of the surface, is 
fatal to success. One of the finest young orchards I ever saw 
was set out over rock not more than five feet from the sur- 
face. It grew thriftily, but had hardly come into full bearing 
when a summer of unusual drought almost entirely de- 
stroyed it. 

Not only are healthy trees, properly taken up, essential, but 
the selection of varieties is no less so. Fora family orchard 
of small size fancy may be allowed to guide, but a commer- 
cial orchard must be selected with a single eye to the market- 
ableness of its crop. Standard market sorts are what the 
commercial grower must have. The soil has to be con- 
sidered, because some valuable sorts are grown to perfection 
only on certain soils. The Yellow Bellflower is worthless 
almost everywhere except near the banks of rivers, like the 
Kennebec, the Connecticut and the Hudson. The Roxbury 
Russet requires, for its full perfection, a soil charged strongly 
with iron. When this variety is set in rows running out from 
a ferruginous soil to one of different quality, its fruit imme- 
diately shows the change, being there far interior in size, and 
defective in the chief merit of this profitable variety, its keep- 
ing quality. 

The holes in which trees are to be set must be large enough 
to take in the full length of the roots, and they need not be 
larger on any land desirable for an orchard, which should 
be naturally or artificially well drained. Ona well grown tree 
the roots are commonly more or less in whorls, one above 
another; and these should be spread out separately, beginning at 
the bottom. Every root must slant downward to its tip, which 
should be smoothed with an undercut where bruised by the 
spade in digging. The hole ought to be gauged as to depth, 
so as to leave the tree, when set, not more than an inch deeper 
than it was in the nursery; and the earth should be carefully and 
firmly compacted about every root to its end. Trees thus 
carefully and firmly set require no watering, and the use of 
water in setting is objectionable, as interfering with the proper 
compacting of the soil by the hands. The feet should be used 
for this purpose only after all the roots have been placed and 
covered ; and in treading remember to keep the toes pointed 
directly toward the stem of the tree—otherwise roots will be 
broken, and sometimes torn off. 

Staking is necessary only when the trees are tall, with thick 
heads; and these trees are not so good as smallerand younger 
ones, which need no stakes. Mulching, however, is of great 
service. A good mulch will double the rate of growth in a 
young orchard; and I have found it profitable to grow Beans 
in my young orchards in order to have the straw for mulch- 
ing. Bean-straw will not be blown off by the wind, it decays 
slowly, and when decayed is a powerful fertilizer. If one be- 
gins with mulching, however, it must be continued as long as 
the orchard is kept under tillage, for it keeps the feeding roots 
of the trees quite near the surface. Another incidental advan- 
tage of a Bean-straw mulch is that it is not nearly as easily fired 
by accident, and if fired it burns slowly, and is easily extin- 
guished by throwing earth upon it. 

It is well known that many otherwise valuable varieties of 
the Apple have a tendency to suffer in the bark on the side 
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next the sun at its hottest—when a little past the meridian. | 
The bark becomes hardened so as to interfere with its growth 
by compression, and sometimes it is killed outright. It has 
been advised to attach a slip of board to the trees on that side; 
but another way is to lean the tree in setting a little to the west 
of south, and also to encourage the growth of a few short 
branches low down on the same side. It is, of course, better 
to select varieties not so sensitive to the sun’s action, or to use 
such sorts for stocks, to be top-worked. It is well to know and 
remember points like these, for success with an orchard re- 
quires a wide and various knowledge of all the needs and 
peculiarities of the fruits we want to grow. Probably the larger 
part of all the orchards planted fail of profit because their 
proprietors have not an adequate knowledge of the minor 
details which are essential to successful management. 
Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Seasonable Hints. —Many vegetables which are highly 
esteemed in Europe are comparatively unknown in Ameri- 
can gardens, partly because they are not so easily cultivated 
in our climate, but mainly because they have not been more 
widely tried. Globe Artichokes, Sea Kale, Cardoon, Endive, 
Fetticus, Celeriac and such herbs as Tarragon and Borage 
would make welcome additions to the supplies of many a 
country home where now they are never seen. Seeds of the 
Globe Artichoke may still be sown, although this should have 
been done a litile earlier. The young plants should be 
thinned out so as to give room for full development, and 
should be transplanted the following spring to permanent 
beds, in rows three feet apart and three feet apart in the rows. 
It would be better now to secure a supply of young plants and 
thereby save a year. In any event, they will not bear much 
the first season, but afterward they will produce a fine crop 
for years, although it is better to renew the plants every two 
or three years. They need a covering of coarse litter in the 
winter, as they are rather tender, and they should be set in a 
comparatively dry spot, as they are liable to rot from undue 
moisture. In June they begin to produce flower-heads, which 
should be gathered before they open, and when properly 
served will be found a great delicacy. Seeds of Cardoon may 
be now sown very thinly in rows three feet apart, and thinned 
later to eighteen inches between the plants. With ordinary 
cultivation the leaves can be tied up by the latter part of 
August, to promote a perpendicular growth, and then they 
should be earthed like Celery. The plants can be preserved 
for winter by trenching as for Celery, and they make fine fla- 
voring for soups and salads. Endive is extensively grown by 
German cultivators, but is rarely seen in the gardens of ama- 
teurs. The seeds may be sown any time before July 15th, and 
the plants should be transplanted into beds about one foot 
apart each way. The simplest way of blanching them is to 
set boards along the rows when they are about half grown. 
The curled varieties make ornamental garnishing for various 
dishes and the broad-leaved variety is highly esteemed as a 
salad. The seeds of Celeriac should be sown at once, and as 
soon as of sufficient size, the plants should be set in rows 
eighteen inches apart, with six inches between the plants. 
They require slight earthing up, and by November will 
have formed bulbs like a small turnip, which is the edible 
part of the plant. About this time they should be dug up, and 
placed entire in shallow trenches, with but a small portion of 
the top appearing above the surtace, and over this straw may 
be laid as cold weather sets in. The sliced roots make an ad- 
mirable salad, and when grated dry, are useful for flavoring 
the finest soups. Plants of Tarragon should be secured at 
once and set in a sheltered situation. The young leaves are 
not only useful for flavoring in cooking, but when placed in 
vinegar they make a palatable and appetizing condiment. 
The blue flowers of Borage are not only ornamental, but they 
are much sought by bees for the abundant nectar they yield, 
while the aromatic leaves are particularly valuable as flavor- 
ing for salads, cooling drinks and light wines. The seeds 
may be sown now, and transplanted into rows eighteen inches 


apart and twelve inches apart in the row. 
Bergen, N. J. 12, (Ol. 


Magnolia Kobus.—It has been said of this Magnolia that it 
does not flower until it reaches a large size. At any rate, the 
behavior of a large specimen here warrants the belief that itis 
most unsatisfactory in its flowering. It is one of the finest 
specimens in this neighborhood, being fifteen feet high and 
sixteen feet broad at the base, and fully developed on every 
side. It has been growing in its present position twelve years. 
Until three years ago I never noticed a flower onit. It then 
had two. The next year it had the same number; last year, 
four or five; this year, one. The white flowers come before 
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the leaves, but they are small and are not sweet-scented. As 
a large, finely formed shrub it is unexcelled, but sadly disap- 
pointing inits flowers. It is often called Magnolia Thurberi in 
American gardens. 


Fothergilla alnifolia.—This shrub is rarely seen in collections, 
but it is valuable for its beauty at this time of the year. It 
forms a bushy shrub, with Alder-like, small leaves. Early 
in the season, before its leaves expand, it is clothed with heads 
ot white flowers. They are clustered together in a dense 
spike, not unlike a small bottle brush. It is so distinct and 
pretty that it should be better known. 


Corylopsis spicata——This is another good thing now in flower, 
butanew one, comparatively. It also flowers before the leaves 
appear. The pendulous racemes of yellow flowers on the 
hazel-like stems give it a character unlike any other shrub. It 
will be valued as one of the first of shrubs to flower in the 
spring, and because of its thriving in any ordinary situation. 

Germantown, Pa. : Foseph Meehan. 


Recent Publications. 


Forestry in North America. —I. 


A Manual of Forestry. By William Schlich, Ph.D. 
London: Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 1889. 

It may be doubted whether this book will find many readers 
in the United States at present. The forest question at this 
distance seems as hopeless as ever. We read of forest-fires 
which destroy immense areas of magnificent woods, and the 
wholesale cutting of timber. Laws, itis true, have in some 
states been enacted to prevent the destruction of forests by 
fire, but in most instances they have remained a dead letter. 
The Federal Government, as well as some of the states, own 
extensive areas of forest-land, but these areas are diminish- 
ing rapidly by encroachments, and timber speculators find 
means to cut and lay waste the public forests. 

Excellent treatises have been published to show that, if the 
present waste is continued, the difficulties will be serious, that 
in the drier districts, if the forest on the hills is destroyed, 
irrigation will be impossible and agriculture will suffer. Elo- 
quent speeches on the forest-question are delivered at the 
meetings of the American Forest Congress and at local for- 
estry associations. The practical effect of all these efforts has 
hitherto been insignificant. The matter seems perfectly hope- 
less and those who work the forests at present are not likely 
to be influenced by Dr. Schlich’s Manual. 

And yet the matter is not hopeless. Facts are stronger than 
arguments, and the facts are on the side of those who urge 
that forest-operations must be conducted on a methodical 
plan. What, then, is the essence of good forest-management ? 
Simply this, that forests shall be treated in such a manner that 
they shall furnish, not huge masses of timber all at once, but 
a steady, and, if possible, increasing yield every year. The 
growing stock of trees, which is the accumulated wealth of 
centuries, must not be destroyed, but must be made to repro- 
duce itself continuously, and to yield interest in the shape of 
annual cuttings. 

Other countries have been in the same position in which 
North America finds itself at the present time. In other coun- 
tries, also, there has been thoughtless destruction of accumu- 
lated forest-wealth. It has given way to a methodical system 
of working, which, in the long run, has been found to be far 
more profitable than the old system of wholesale cutting. 
When in British India measures were taken in 1856 to assert 
and to enforce the rights of the state in the Teak-forests of 
Pegu, and to substitute a regular system of management for 
the old practice of cutting down everything that was salable, 
the timber traders and other merchants of Rangoon raised an 
outcry of indignation. What they demanded was permission 
to cut whatever suited them. Teak-timber at that time com- 
manded a high price, the merchants offered to pay liberally 
for permission to cut, and they argued that it was better to 
accept the revenue that would thus be realized, than to 
attempt the hopeless task of making the forests produce a per- 
manent annual yield of timber. Iron, they added, would take 
the place of wood in ship-building, the demand for Teak 
would diminish, and ere long it would be a drug in the mar- 
ket. A brisk timber trade during a series of years, while Teak 
still commanded a high price, would greatly stimulate the 
development of Rangoon, while the growth of that town would 
be impeded by the refusal to comply with their demands. 

Such were the arguments of those who opposed the 
adoption of a methodical system in working the Pegu for- 
ests. Large and important interests were at stake and their 
arguments seemed unanswerable, The forests were the 
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property of the state and it rested with the Government to say 
what was to be done. The influence of the mercantile com- 
munity was great, and fora time their arguments prevailed 
with the Government at Calcutta. Orders were issued to open 
the forests to private enterprise. Fortunately these orders 
admitted of delay, and after a time wiser counsels carried the 
day. In this manner has it been possible to carry out the 
scheme of working the Teak-forests of Pegu upon a systematic 
lan. 

2 The result has been favorable beyond all expectation. Ever 
since 1856 the Teak-forests of Pegu have yielded a large annual 
out-turn of timber, increasing in quantity as well as improving 
in quality, and at the same time the demand for Teak-timber 
has risen steadily. This has stimulated the export from other 
ports. The quantity of Teak-timber brought into the market 
from all sources has increased enormously since 1856, and 
yet, owing to the increased demand, prices have remained 
high. The trade has benefited largely and the growth of Ran- 
goon has been rapid and steady beyond all expectation. In 
1856 the Teak-forests of Pegu were not closed. The full quan- 
tity of timber, which their condition justified, was cut and 
exported annually, but the work was arranged in such a man- 
ner that their productive powers were not impaired and that 
the capital value of these estates was increased instead of 
being diminished. Lastly, Government has derived a large 
and steadily increasing annual income from this source. This 
was a point of vital importance. A new scheme had been 
carried out in the teeth of great and powerful opposition, and 
there was good reason to apprehend that unless revenue was 
produced the new scheme would not be permitted to 
continue. 

As it was, the experience gained in Pegu acted as a power- 
ful stimulus to systematic forest-management in all provinces 
of the large British-Indian Empire. Here, as in Pegu, the duty 
of taking action devolved upon the state, and the government 
is now reaping the reward of these measures in the shape of a 
large and steadily increasing annual forest-revenue and a large 
and steadily growing capital value of its forest-domains. The 
success attained in the management of the Government for- 
ests has induced native princes and large landed proprietors 
to follow suit and to manage their woodlands ina similar 
manner. 

If it once comes to be understood in America that good for- 
est-management does not mean the closing of the forests, but 
working them with moderation and ona definite plan, that 
forest thus managed is a permanent and valuable investment, 
then, not the state only, but private proprietors also, will com- 
mence managing their woodlands in a methodical manner, 
instead of allowing them to be ruined. 

In a late issue of one of the leading German forest-period- 
icals, Wilhelm Kessler, a Prussian forest-officer, gives an 
account of his journey through the forests of Mexico and the 
United States. He describes a large forest of the Monterey 
Pine on the coast of California, which is carefully protected by 
the proprietor. Again, ina remarkable and most interesting 
book on the forests of North America, just published, the 
author, Dr. Heinrich Mayr, now Professor of Forestry at the 
Imperial Forest School of Japan, mentions his rides through 
large areas of virgin forest, kept in reserve by timber specu- 
lators and carefully protected until their turn comes to be cut 
down. Here, then, we have the first beginning of regular 
management, consisting in protection and successive cuttings. 
The second step is thus to arrange matters that on the places 
where cuttings have been made, young forest, consisting of 
the valuable species, shall grow up, so that when the last 
piece of the old forest has been cut down, a sufficient area of 
second growth with timber of the kind and size required may 
be ready for cutting. These arrangements will be facilitated 
by the great reproductive powers which some of the more 
important American forest-trees possess. In that portion of 
his book which treats of the forests in the Atlantic region, Dr, 
Mayr gives an account of the manner in which the White Pine 
(Pinus Strobus) reproduces readily from self-sown seed, 
wherever climatic and other conditions are favorable for its 
‘development. Regarding the Douglas Fir, the author states 
facts which show that under favorable conditions complete 
forests of second growth are produced from self-sown seed. 
Wilhelm Kessler, in the paper quoted, states the same for 
the Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa). Hence it will be possible, 
if due care is taken in arranging the cuttings and in the sub- 
sequent treatment of the forest, to secure the regeneration, 
by self-sown seed, of valuable woods. To this primary object 
the attention of all those who are engaged in forest-operations 
in North America should be directed. It is only by actual 
experience and by series of experiments conducted on a regu- 
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lar system that the question can be solved, how cuttings 
should be arranged and what treatment should be adopted in 
order to produce a complete crop of young trees of the par- 
ticular kind desired. Such arrangement of cuttings and such 
system of treatment will, as a matter of course, be different 
for each kind of tree, and will also differ according to soil and 
situation. Nor will it be feasible in all cases to secure a 
renewed crop from self-sown seedlings alone. Nature must 
be assisted in various ways, by hoeing the ground or other- 
wise, and in many instances by sowing and planting, in order 
to attain the object aimed at. 

To these matters the labors of foresters in Germany, in 
France and in other countries of Europe have long been 
directed, and the result has been that in these countries the 
art of managing forests has gradually developed into a pro- 
fession, analogous to the profession of law or of medicine. 
The fundamental principles of jurisprudence are as plain and 
as easily intelligible as the fundamental principles which 
underlie the profession of a forester. The application of 
these principles, however, is a difficult and complicated busi- 
ness. Just as it requires much study to master the profession 
of a lawyer, so it is with forestry. Again, just as the profes- 
sion of medicine is based upon many branches of natural 
science, such as chemistry, physics, anatomy and physiology, 
so also an efficient forester ought to be at home in mathe- 
matics, botany, chemistry, geology and other exact sciences. 

Evidently, therefore, manuals are needed to facilitate the 
study of forestry, and the work of which the title appears at 
the head of this article is the first comprehensive manual of 
forestry that has appeared in the English language. The 
author, Dr. William Schlich, is one of two German forest- 
officers whom the writer, while Inspector-General of Forests 
in India, was permitted to engage for the Indian Forest Ser- 
vice. Before going out to India in 1866, Dr. Schlich had 
passed the examinations for the superior forest-service in his 
own country (Hesse-Darmstadt), he had been the pupil of one 
of the most eminent professors of forestry in Germany, the 
late Gustav Heyer, and he held a distinguished place among his 
fellow students. In India he was designated at an early date 
for important positions ; he served successively in several 
provinces until he, rose to the post of Inspector-General of 
Forests. This important position he consented to relinquish 
in 1885, in order to take up the appointment of Principal Pro- 
fessor of Forestry at the English Forest School which it had 
been decided to form in connection with the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill. 

The first volume of the Manual contains the general and 
introductory part ; in a second volume the author proposes to 
set forth in detail the different silvicultural operations ; while 
the protection of forests, the utilization of timber and other 
forest-produce, the systematic arrangement of the plans for 
working and the financial aspect of forestmanagement will 
complete the work. Not the least of the advantages which 
will be gained by the publication of this Manual will be to 
settle the English forest terminology. When methodical 
forest-management was begun in India some thirty-four years 
ago, it was necessary to devise terms for matters connected 
with the treatment of forests for which, at that time, no con- 
venient expressions existed in the English language. The 
technical terms which then were tentatively used, may now, 
through the publication of this Manual, be expected to receive 
general currency, while in some cases more suitable terms 


will be substituted for those originally used. ’ 
Bonn, Germany. 2 y D, Brandis. 


Correspondence. 
Hardy Plants at Short Hills, New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—A few days of genial weather has brought rapidly for- 
ward the early spring flowers, and I found in Messrs. Pitcher 
& Manda’s nursery many interesting plants in bloom. The 
hardy plant department of this establishment is at some dis- 
tance from the greenhouses, on the main road near the rail- 
road station, and the situation is well adapted to sucha nur- 
sery, being rolling ground with various exposures, and sloping 
at one point toa small stream. One notices, on entering the 
grounds, that a long, wide border has been made along the 
highway and filled with an assortment of plants for the bene- 
fit of the public. Varieties of Phlox subulata (Moss Pink) 
brightened up the beds near the entrance with masses of flow- 
ers which entirely hid the foliage. Excellent plants for spring 


' carpeting they are, though some of the reds are not quite 


pleasing. A Phlox of more recent introduction is the white 
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P. Stellaria, dwarf in habit and not so compact in bloom, The 
first flowers of the Iceland Poppy (Papaver nudicaule) were 
just expanding. This dwarf Poppy is a gem, but.it is apt to 
exhaust itself by profuse blooming, so that it cannot be con- 
sidered a true perennial. It is best treated as a biennial for 
early bloom. Ifsown early in the year it will bloom in late 
summer and again in the following spring, The single flow- 
ers are white, yellow and orange. The well known white-flow- 
ered Arabis Alpina is here growing finely ina level border, 
though usually considered at home on the rockery. Hepatica 
triloba rubra has a color effect similar to that of the reddish 
Pink (P. subulata). Myosotis elegantissima, a variety of M. 
alpestris, is compact, with light blue flowers. MZ. sylvatica 
compacta has the compact habit and the yellowish foliage dear 
to the lover of variegated things. Varieties of Doronicums in 
bloom show that D. plantagineum, var. excelsum, is far away 
the best of the family and one of the best yellow Composites. 
Harpur Crewe, before noted in GARDEN AND FOREST, is a 
garden variety of this species. Dodecatheon Meadia and the 
rose-flowered D. Feffreyt, Anemone patens Nuttalliana, Viola 
cucullata and its white variety, the lovely little ris cristata, 
and Stylophorum diphyllum, the Celandine Poppy, were a few 
native plants worthy of any border. 

Lovers of Aquatics will be interested in a Caltha palustris 
with a large, very double Ranunculus-like flower. Helonias 
bullata is not one of the most attractive marsh plants; but its 
rosy purple spike of flowers is rather interesting. Amongthe 
Primulas in bloom was a good strain of Polyanthus, P. Auri- 
cularis, P. farinosa and P. Peyritschii, the latter a hybrid be- 
tween P. auricula and P. viscosa, a deep rosy flower with a 
white eye. Efpimedium macranthum is a charming Barren- 
wort, as seen blooming here in young plants ; the stems deli- 
cate, foliage pleasing and white flowers very attractive. A 
marked contrast is Geum triflorum, with its scapes bearing three 
purplish red, closed flowers—a native curiosity. The white 
Orobus vernus and violet-blue O. /athyroides are two good 
spring Vetches. Other plants noticed in bloom were a double 
Cardamine pratensis, the Cuckoo Flower ; Jéerts Gibraltarica, 
the perennial Candytuft (is this reliably hardy here as re- 
ported lately in GARDEN AND ForReEST?); Corydalis nobilis ; 
Stellaria Holostea (Satin flower), white flower, neat foliage ; 
Veronica repens, dwarf, deep blue flowers; Ajuga alpina, aneat 
rockery plant; ris nudicaulis; Pulmonaria officinalis and 
Polemonium reptans, two good old border plants; Actea 
spicata; Waulfenia fragrans,; Arnebia echtoides, with showy 
yellow flowers; Glechoma hederacea, var., a neat, creeping 
plant with violet flowers, and useful in baskets, etc. 

It was a pleasure to find such a variety of good flowers 
where, of course, no effort is made to show blooms, and to 
hear that the demand for hardy flowering plants is increasing ; 
but it is to be feared that the demand is nota tithe of what it 
should be and must become when these attractive plants are 
more generally made known ; and, it may be added, when the 
average gardener ceases to turn over every border in April 
and grub out all plant-life. The railroad to Short Hills runs 
through miles of our most populous suburbs, and is lined with 
handsome, detached villas, evidently the homes of country- 
loving, prosperous people. I had the curiosity to look from 
a not very fast running train forsome color from hardy flowers, 
but in all the distance from the city, with the exception of the 
blossoming fruit-trees, a few shrubs and a patch of Phlox 
subulata in a graveyard, not a glint of color from a hardy 
plant could be seen, though miles of well kept grounds were 
open to view. This seems to tell a pretty plain story about 
the limited distribution of spring-flowering plants. 

New York. G. 


About Grafting. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—I entirely agree with Mr. Burbidge when he says (page 
158) that ‘‘Mr. Parsons does not go quite to the bottom of this 
question of grafting.” There are many aspects of the problem 
which I should like to see illumined, and I was disappointed 
because Mr. Burbidge did not think it worth while to throw any 
new light upon the subject. He simply asserts that we do not 
know that grafting fruit-trees is better than growing them on 
their own roots, because the two processes have never been 
tried side by side. Of course, by the same reasoning, we do 
not know that the trees on their own roots are better, and until 
Mr. Burbidge proves that they are, it might be prudent for him 
to modify his absolute condemnation of grafting. If Mr. Bur- 
bidge proves anything by the assertion that ‘‘ Nature is ahead of 
the most successful gardener, and she does not graft her pro- 
ductions,” he proves too much, because the same argument 
would condemn layering, growing from cuttings, and even the 
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transplanting of seedlings, for Nature does none of these 
things. And what is the bearing of the statement that the 
Seckel Pear was not grafted, but was a chance seedling? Has 
any one advocated grafting as a means of securing new varie- 
ties? If we assume that Nature produced the Seckel Pear this 
means that out of the millions of natural seedlings one indi- 
vidual has proved of supremely good quality. But how long 
would it take Nature to produce an orchard full of Seckel 
Pears? Ifthe variety had not been perpetuated by grafting 
and budding, Mr. Burbidge would probably never have tasted 
one. But as a matter of fact Nature did not produce the 
Seckel Pear. The seed from which the tree sprang was un- 
doubtedly produced from varieties which man had been im- 
proving for centuries by selection and perpetuating by grafts. 
Flushing, I. I. S. B. Parsons. 


A Large Purple Beech. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


; Sir.—In your issue. of May 8th, 1889, there was an interest- 
ing article upon a noteworthy Purple Beech upon the Lyman 
Place, Waltham. In that article it was said: ‘‘It would be 
interesting to know if there are large or very fine specimens 
of the Purple Beech in the neighborhood of this city or Phila- 
delphia.” A tew days since I visited a Purple Beech on the 
grounds of Mr. Wm. H. Dyer, of Johnston, Rhode Island, 
which is certainly a fine tree. The tree was set in its present 
location in 1829 by the father of the present owner, Mr. Daniel 
P. Dyer, who was one of the pioneer tree-growers of this 
state; and he beautified his own grounds, as well as those of 
many of the fine old estates of Providence and vicinity, with 
some of the choicest kinds of trees which will grow in this 
climate. 

_ The Beech alluded to is notable for its symmetry, present- 
ing, in leaf, an almost perfect mound of dark purple foliage. 
Its dimensions, as ascertained by careful measurement, are 
as follows: Spread of limbs in two directions, nearly right 
angles, seventy-four and sixty-eight feet respectively; height, 
fifty feet, nearly; circumference of bole, three feet from the 
ground, ten feet four inches. At five feet from the ground, 
where the main stem divides into three parts, it is eleven feet 
in girth. 

The tree is now in vigorous condition, and promises to grow 
much larger if it does not split apart at the place of its triple 
division, where it is now secured by iron bolts. 

Near by this tree is a beautiful Cutleaved Beech of large 
size, and a Cladrastis lutea, forty or more feet high, and of 


wide spread. 
L. W. Russell. 


Providence, R. I. 


Evergreens Destroyed by Fire. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—All persons do not realize that evergreen-trees are 
very liable to injury from fire when grass, leaves or other litter 
is permitted to burn in their vicinity during a dry time. Last 
spring a fine Norway Spruce hedge on the farm of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station was accidentally set 
on fire from a mass of burning leaves in the neighborhood, 
and before the fire could be extinguished several rods of the 
hedge were totally destroyed. The heat created was sufficient 
to seriously damage some fine shade-trees that were standing 
near. Last October, while visiting the orchards of Mr. A. G. 
Tuttle, of Baraboo, Wisconsin, I saw several fine groups of 
evergreens on his grounds suffer total destruction from fire 
through the ignorance and carelessness of some of his men 
who had been instructed to burn some brush in the vicinity. 
The fire ran through the partially dried grass that covered the 
ground about the trees, and as it approached their trunks, the 
dry needles beneath the trees, being resinous, burned so vigor- 
ously that the lower branches were ignited, and in a moment 
the fire crept up the trunk to the top of the tree, where tongues 
of flame rose higher than the tallest shoots. Whole groups of 
Norway Spruces, Balsam Firs and Scotch Pines, nearly or 
quite twenty feet in height, were destroyed ina moment bya 


i flagration. 
roaring conflagration E. S. Goff. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Notes. 


The shipment of California wines to New York for this year 
amounts to 150,000 gallons. 

A winter-garden has recently been added to Craig-y-nos, 
Madame Patti’s castle in Wales, at a cost of $20,000. 

The cable announces the death of Mr. Hugh Low, the senior 
member of the successful London nursery firm of Hugh Low 
& Sons, large importers and dealers in Orchids, 
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Carnations have been scarce and high priced during all of 
the late flower-season. They have ranged in price from $2 to 
$2.50 a hundred, when generally they are not over $1 or $1.25 
a hundred. 


In those portions of Spain where the Cork Oak (Quercus 
Suber) is abundant, it is said that the peasants use the cork to 
line their houses. Naturally it is an effectual protection 
against dampness. 


Contrary to general prediction the season has proved an 
uncommonly productive one for Maple orchards in some 
states. A correspondent of the Country Gentleman estimates 
that the yield of Maple Syrup in the Western Reserve will 
reach 600,000 tons. 


According to a Mahometan legend, Eve picked a four- 
leaved Clover as she was driven from Paradise. But the 
angel’s sword touched her, and its leaves were scattered. One 
of them fell within the garden, while the others were blown 
outside. Hence the rarity of the four-leaved form and the luck 
which attends its discovery. 


One of the recent introductions of Monsieur Lemoine, the 
famous horticulturist of Nancy, is a variety of Heliotrope 
which foreign journals declare to be more nearly white than 
any previously known variety, including the White Lady. It 
is a hybrid between Heliotropium Peruvianum and H. incanum, 
and has been named “Fleur d’éte.” 


In many Austrian provinces the Christmas Rose (Hedleborus 
niger) grows wild among the mountains, blooming in the 
month of February. But within the past few years such large 
numbers of the plants have been uprooted for exportation to 
other parts of Germany, to England and even to America that 
local journals deplore the prospect of its possible extermina- 
tion. 


The show of Tulips in the New York-parks has been 
unusually fine this year. There have been no successors 
among them of the dull purplish flowers which prevailed last 
year, but a brilliant assemblage of clear red, yellow and white 
flowers. The circle at the Fifth Avenue entrance of the Central 
Park was especially gorgeous, and everywhere the blossoms 
appeared simultaneously and have lasted well. 


The largest of the edible gourds tested by Dr. Harris is the 
Kampiyo, of Okayama, Japan, which grows a yard long and 
five or more inches thick, and in Japan reaches a weight of 
sixty or seventy pounds. The Japanese dry it before it is 
cooked; it may be sliced and fried like egg-plant, and is equal 
in flavor to a good squash. The plant is hardy, productive 
and without musk odor, and Squash bugs do not seem to be 
fond of it. 


The California Fruit Grower says that a delightful syrup 
can be made from Watermelons by chopping them, pressing 
out the juice, and boiling it for several hours. The red color- 
ing matter then coagulates, rises to the surface, and is 
skimmed off, when the juice remains ‘‘as clear as distilled 
water and of a pale ambercolor. Boiled a little longer, it 
thickens into a rich, fruity-flavored syrup, perfectly clear and 
the color of quince or apple jelly.” 


A writer in a German horticultural journal ventures the 
statement, for which he cites the authority of F. Cohn, that 
wild Grape-vines are sometimes found in the Maremma of 
Tuscany whose stems measure more than three feet in diam- 
eter, and adds that they can be found of still larger size in the 
Caucasian Mountains. The largest Grape-vine in cultivation, 
the famous one at Hampton Court, is only thirty inches in 
circumference at three feet above the ground. 


We have already noticed the manufacture of cloth from Pine- 
needles as a promising young industry in some of our southern 
states. A correspondent of the Ad/anta Constitution, writing 
from Wilmington, North Carolina, says that at a factory in a 
neighboring village may be seen specimens of colored mat- 
tings made from the ‘Pine straw,” which are excellent in 
quality and also attractive in appearance, as the straw can be 
bleached to a fine creamy tint and readily takes brilliant dyes. 
But the machinery for making this matting lies idle, so great 
is the demand for coarse cloth for cotton bagging. 


The Interstate Grocer calls attention to the danger which 
threatens the California dried-fruit industry from the dishonest 
methods employed by many shippers. Prunes, which the pro- 
ducer sells in boxes bearing a number that indicates how many 
fruits go to the pound, are repacked in deceptive ways; and old 
prunes which have been treated to give them a fresh appear- 
ance are mixed with the new. Old currants, too, are ‘‘steamed, 
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syruped, mixed, repacked and sold as new;” and, moreover, 
the shipping marks of reputable importers are forged on the 
fruit-boxes. Our contemporary advises retailers to weigh fruit 
carefully before purchasing, or, better still, to buy the prunes 
which come in sacks instead of those in boxes. 


We have just received a sketch of the life and services to 
American horticulture of the late Peter Henderson, which was 
read before the New York Florists’ Club by Mr. A. D. Cowan. 
One of the interesting facts brought out in this paper is that 
when ‘‘ Gardening for Profit” was prepared Mr. Henderson 
was occupied with his business for sixteen hours a day and 


the book was written in the short noon intervals and inthe | 


small night hours. The author wrote lying on his back with 
his head bolstered up to rest his body while his active mind 
kept at work. We quote this notso much to show Mr. Hen- 
derson’s industry and energy as to call attention to the fact 
that this most successful of all his books, and probably the most 
useful work on market-gardening ever published, was written 
directly from the author's personal and daily experience. Per- 
haps this will help to account for its high practical value. 


Timber thieves had become so numerous in Burlington and 
Ocean Counties, New Jersey, that, a few years ago, a Timber 
Protective Society was established, which employed detec- 
tives to patrol the woodland tracts in many townships. 
Of late this precaution has been abandoned, and the thieves 
have again become so bold that fresh measures are being 
taken to combat them. A correspondent of the New 
York 7Z7vibune recently wrote: ‘‘A few days ago an owner 
paid a visit to his tract of Cedar swamp, a few miles from 
Pemberton, Burlington County, with the idea of having it cut 
and converted into lumber. From the outside the swamp 
seemed to be in good condition, but, on pushing through the 
underbrush a short-distance, he was surprised to find that the 
tract had been stripped. Nearly all the best timber had been 
cut and carried off. Hundreds of tracts have been despoiled 
in this manner.” 


The hot-house peaches in market, although somewhat small 
in size, are of excellent quality and well ripened. They bring 
fifty cents each in the fruitshops. Peen-to Peaches from 
Florida have been on sale for a fortnight; they are not of the 
best quality and have sold for twenty-five cents a quart. 
Black Hamburg and Muscat grapes sell for $4 a pound; the 
Muscats are not as large as usual. Fine hot-house-grown 
Sharpless strawberries bring $2.50 a cup, which contains six- 
teen berries, in spite of abundant receipts from the South. 
West India mangoes have just arrived, and being the first of this 
season’s growth are very good, but not of a very large size ; 
they sell for from seventy-five cents to $1 a dozen. Porto Rico 
pines are just here; they are very much larger than the ordi- 
nary fruit, weighing from five to ten pounds each, and bring 
$1.50 apiece. Grape-fruit willsoon be out of season. More 
than twice the quantity has been sold here during the winter 
than during any previous year. The prevalent belief that it 
corrects malarial tendencies has largely increased its use. 


Central Park is particularly attractive just now. The colors 
of the expanding leaves are quite as varied as those of autumn 
foliage, and the grass is unusually thick and green. Next to 
the Dandelions, which gem the turf everywhere, the most 
abundant wild flowers are the Spring Beauties, which, on 
some slightly shaded slopes, seem to have taken almost en- 
tire possession of the soil. In the natural wood, in the north- 
ern part of the park, there are great sheets of the cream-white 
flowers of Dicentra, and on exposed rocks the delicate pan- 
icles of the Early Saxifrage are opening in great abundance. 
For some cause the Dog’s-tooth Violets, which usually bloom 
very freely in the park, show scarcely a flower this season. 
Many of the low-growing herbaceous perennials, which have 
been largely planted of late years, are now in flower, and 
masses of Moss Pink, Aubrietia, Rock Cress, Armeria, Stem- 
less Gentian, Primroses, Stitchwort (Ste/laria Holostea) or Epi- 
medium can be found along almost any path or drive. In 
some places the masses are too large, glaring and obtrusive, 
but generally they are well placed. The stretch of Heather 
along the bridle-path near Eighty-second Street is particularly 
pleasing. Among the shrubs our native Spice-wood is bloom- 
ing profusely; the Forsythias, especially those which were 
severely pruned last year, are doing fairly well, and Thun- 
berg’s Barberry is covered with flowers; but one misses the 
blaze of scarlet which the Japan Quince ought now to be dis- 
playing. This is one of the shrubs which has suffered from 
the open winter, as have the Hazels and Alders and the 
early-flowering Honeysuckles—Lonicera fragrantissima and 
L. Standishiz, 
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The Greendale Oak and Welbeck Abbey. 


PORTRAIT of the Greendale Oak, representing the 
tree as it appears to-day, is published on page 239. 
The Greendale Oak is familiar by name at least to most 
persons who take any interest in the venerable or other- 
wise remarkable trees of England. It was a tree of such 
unusual size 176 years ago that the then Duke of Portland 
laid a wager that he had in his park at Welbeck a tree so 
large that he could drive a carriage and four through a 
hole cut in the trunk. He won his bet and ruined one of 
the most remarkable trees in Europe, which, in spite of this 
barbarous mutilation at the hands of the noble proprietor 
of Welbeck, has continued to exist almost in the same con- 
dition that it appears to have been in 1775, when the draw- 
ing of it was made that was published eleven years later 
in Hunter's edition of “ Evelyn’s Sylva.” Another portrait 
of the tree appeared in Hayman Rook’s “ Description and 
Sketches of Some Remarkable Oaks in the Park at Wel- 
beck,” a rare and interesting book, published in London in 
1790. Rook states that the Greendale Oak was ‘‘ thought 
to be above 700 years old; and that, from its appearance, 
there is every reason to suppose that it had attained to that 
age at least,” He gives the following statistics of its size: 
Circumference of the trunk above the arch, thirty-five feet 
three inches; height of the arch, ten feet three inches ; 
width above the middle, six feet three inches; height of the 
top branch, fifty-four feet. The tree has probably increased 
very little since these measurements were made just a cen- 
tury ago, although we have not, unfortunately, any recent 
authoritative measurements with which to compare them. 
The archway, however, has certainly been much narrowed 
by the extension of the bark round the edges of the cut 
since the Duke drove his carriage and four through it. 
Another portrait, somewhat idealized, of the Greendale Oak 
appears on the title page of Strutt’s noble ‘‘Sylva Britan- 
nica,” in which are gathered the portraits of the most ven- 
erable and most interesting trees of Great Britain. 
The Duke, who ruined this fine tree to win an after- 
dinner bet, was not the only eccentric owner, to use a very 
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mild expression, of Welbeck Abbey; and to the late Duke 
belongs the somewhat equivocal honor of having spent 
more money badly on a country estate than any man 
whose operations are accurately known. He enjoyed the 
title during twenty-five years only, but he spent in that 
time at Welbeck not less than $35,000,000. Money was 
never spent more foolishly or with less results, and much 
of it disappeared underground. An old high-road crossed 
the park within sight of the windows of the Abbey. The 
Duke did not like his privacy encroached upon, so he car- 
ried the road through a tunnel a mile and a half long and 
leading right under the lake to a point where it could not 
be seen from the mansion, and where the traveler was al- 
lowed to emerge again into the light of day. This tunnel, 
arched with brick, made water-tight with cement and 
lighted day and night with gas, was an expensive affair. 
But the Duke, having once got the taste for burrowing, 
kept at it until he had made a vast picture gallery 158 feet 
long below the surface of the ground, connected with a 
great underground ball-room and joined with the mansion 
by long subways. Other subways lead to a great under- 
ground kitchen and to the stable a mile away. The con- 
servatories were all underground, too, and the tired and 
astonished visitor may wander for miles through passages 
lighted only from occasional bull’s-eyes placed at a level 
with the surface of the ground. Great sums of money 
were spent in building. A new wing was added to the 
Abbey, which was flanked by a broad, flat terrace leading 
down to the lake, a long, narrow sheet of artificial water, 
with margins bare of vegetation and marked by formal 
edge stones. A mile from the house and between it and 
the gardens are grouped a number of great stone build- 
ings erected by the Duke. He never drove and rarely 
rode, but his stables had accommodations for 200 horses. 
The riding-school, the finest in Europe, it is said, is roofed 
with glass, and is 385 feet long and 104 feet wide. Eight 
thousand gas jets are provided to light it in case it is ever 
used at night. A tan gallop, enclosed in brick and covered 
with glass, 1,240 feet long, in which horses can be exer- 
cised in bad weather, stands near the riding-school; and 
not far away are coach-houses and farm-buildings, a 
poultry-yard, a timber-yard with a saw-mill, the house of 
the manager of the estate, and a club-house with a read- 
ing-room for the use of the working-people. The kitchen- 
garden and forcing establishment occupy eighteen acres, 
surrounded with a solid brick wall eighteen feet high. 
There are miles of glass in this enclosure, and some of the 
best fruit-trees in England. Seventy-five men keep this 
garden and the grounds about the mansion in order, and 
the work is well done. It would be hard to find a garden 
in better order or one more productive of good crops of 
fruit and vegetables of the highest quality ; but outside the 
garden there is little of real interest on the estate. 

The old Duke was all alone in the world. There was 
no one to help him waste his millions or to enjoy the re- 
sults he thought he obtained; no kinsman or friend was 
allowed to cross his threshold ; the only people he saw 
were the workmen who built up and pulled down at his 
command, and kept delving deeper and deeper into the 
ground. When his time came to die it was not even at 
Welbeck that the messenger found him. Was there ever 
a sadder spectacle of misdirected energy, of wasted for- 
tune, of fruitless striving! That most of the money spent 
at Welbeck by this eccentric old man was wasted, there 
can be no doubt; for Welbeck Abbey, in spite of the mil- 
lions which have been lavished onit, is one of the least at- 
tractive of the great homes of England. The house is set 
down in a hole, close to the ugly, formal lake, and the 
only view it commands is across the lake, and this view is 
ruined by a pair of ugly copper gates standing right in the 
middle distance, without other support than that afforded 
by a low metal boat-house. The view of this part of the 
park would, without this blot, be fine, as many such 
English park views are fine, from the natural grouping of 
the old trees they contain, and from the great bands of 
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deer which enliven them. But apart from this one view 
across the park, there is nothing at Welbeck to delight the 
eye of the lover of Nature or of natural beauty. The 
architecture is cold and monotonous, and the trees are, as 
a rule, small and in poor condition. Welbeck, however, 
as it exists, affords one of the most useful object-lessons in 
Europe, for it shows as no other country-place can show 
that the mere expenditure of money, unaided by taste and 
judgment, is powerless to accomplish any results in land- 
scape-gardening of real or permanent value; and no 
American can see Welbeck and all its ghastly splendors 
without finding cause of congratulation for the laws and 
customs of his native land, which make such establish- 
ments impossible here. Welbeck is the principal although 
much the least interesting of the four great estates created 
on what was once Sherwood Forest (see page 197), and 
known as ‘‘ the Dukeries.” 


It is rather a remarkable fact, which perhaps some of our 
readers will be able to explain, that there is now nowhere 
in the United States any one distinguished for a knowledge 
of cultivated Roses. Rosarians, as they are called in 
England, are common enough there, and their patient re- 
searches and their zeal in gathering and disseminating 
knowledge about Roses has been of the greatest service in 
increasing the taste for the cultivation of the queen of 
flowers. It is hardly conceivable that the rose does not 
hold the first place among flowers in the affection of the 
people of this country. She must still be queen by right 
and by tradition, although some newer favorites, like the 
Chrysanthemum, may appear to press her hard for a 
time. -No peopie in the world buy so many roses as ours, 
and although fashion and love of display may have some- 
thing to do with the great prices often paid for these 
flowers in winter, a real love of roses for their own sake 
is the true reason of their popularity. 

American florists grow roses, especially under glass in 
winter, to perfection, and the best products of their skill 
are hardly to be matched anywhere. One canbe a good 
commercial grower of roses and yet have only a limited 
knowledge of a comparatively few varieties, and the pro- 
fessional florist from a business point of view need only 
know how to draw from these the best money returns. 
What is really needed, however, in the interest of horti- 
culture here is some one with leisure and opportunity to 
take up and carry on systematically the study of Roses where 
Parkman and Ellwanger have left the subject. The field is 
an inviting one. The possibilities of Rose-culture in this 
country are great, and so are the possibilities of improving 
the various races of the Rose to meet the demands of the 
different climatic conditions in various parts of the couniry. 
What a tempting field California and our southern States 
offer to the enthusiastic rosarian! There is much to 
learn, too, of the possibilities of Rose-culture in the trying 
climates of the northern States. Certainly there is not now 
in American horticulture any other field where careful 
study is so much needed as in that offered by the Rose,and 
no other where intelligent investigation in the right spirit 
will find so little competition, or can do more useful 
work or earn for the investigator a more agreeable reputa- 
tion. 

The Mandioca. 

ce an economic point of view the Mandioca, or Manioc, is 

one of the most important agricultural productions both 
of Brazil and Paraguay. It takes the place of wheat in the 
northern continent, furnishing the inhabitants with an abun- 
dant, cheap and nutritious breadstuff, yielding an enormous 
quantity of material all the year round. With this the people 
are independent of the rest of the world for food. Here, in 
Paraguay, I do not know how they could get along without it. 
Corn, or maize, as it is generally called, is indeed raised, but 
it is a somewhat uncertain crop, and needs more cultivation 
than the native Paraguayans are disposed to give to anything 
which requires care. Their chief article of subsistence, there- 
fore, is this wholesome and easily raised root, which the lazi- 
est people on earth can have with scarcely any labor. 
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As found here, the Mandioca is of two forms or species, 
each of which has several varieties. One of these, which has 
borne various botanical names, such as Manihot Aipé, Mant- 
hot palmata, Fanipha Leflingii, and Fathropha dulcis, but 
called by the Paraguayans “‘ Manzioca dulce,” is the most com- 
mon. The other, known to the natives as “‘ Manioca brava” 
(Manthot utilissima of botanists), is not so frequently culti- 
vated, though it is often seen in the fields. The sweet Man- 
dioca forms the principal article of diet of the common people, 
as its roots are entirely innocuous. They may be used asa 
vegetable for the table, equaling the potato or parsnip, which 
they much resemble. Boiled for table use, they are white, 
sweet and palatable. All foreigners take to them at once. 
They may be fed to animals in the raw state, and are greedily 
eaten by cattle without injury. Theyare fullof starch ; indeed, 
that is the ingredient which renders the Mandioca so valuable, 
and the roots are frequenily used as is the potato in our own 
country, for the manufacture of this important commercial 
and domestic necessity. The roots are grated or ground into 
powder, and, after the juice is expressed, dried in the sun or 
on plates over a fire, and thus made into flour, which forms 
an excellent bread when baked. The Paraguayan method is 
to knead the bread with new cheese or ground rice, melted 
fat, salt, water, and a little coriander seed, prepare it in long 
cylindrical rolls or rings, and bake it in the rounded earthen 
or brick ovens, resembling huge ant hills, which may be seen 
in the rear of many of the houses. The bread thus prepared 
is commonly called ‘‘chipa,” and is, at least when fresh, a 
delicious article of food. The native women make and sell 
quantities of it inthe Asuncion market. Inthe town of Luque, 
on the Asuncion and Villa Rica Railroad, they are noted for 
the fine bread which is made of this flour, and the passengers 
eagerly purchase it from the women who offer it forsale. I 
have also seen pastry and sponge cake made of the flour as 
light and palatable as anything prepared from wheat flour, and 
I do not know why it may not serve all the purposes for which 
the latter is used. 

If the ground powder is heated upon iron plates and par- 
tially cooked, it clusters into hard and irregular lumps, and 
forms the well-known tapioca of commerce, or, prepared 
somewhat differently, it becomes the article known in England 
as ‘‘ Brazilian arrow-root.” 

The Mandioca brava does not differ much from the 7. dulce 


in external botanical characters. Both are stout herbs,growing * 


from five to eight feet high, branching and very foliaceous. 
Both have their flowers in short axillary racemes, the flowers 
small, purplish white and nodding, producing a capsular, five- 
valved fruit, and an acrid, milky juice. The leaves of both 
species are alternate, on long petioles, palmate, with narrow, 
deeply-cut lobes. The natives, however, readily distinguish 
the two species. JZ. dulce, they say, when questioned, has red 
stems, petioles and leaves, while those of JZ. 6rava are white. 
On examination, however, it will be found that this distinction 
will not always hold good, as J. dulce frequently has stems 
and petioles almost or quite white, while those of AZ brava 
are not unfrequenily reddish. 
in the shape of the stems, which, in the former case, are 
nearly or quite terete, while in JZ. brava they are more or less 
angled; and also in the angle at which the petioles of the two 
species spring from the stems, rising in J/. dulce at a right 
angle, or even sloping downward, and in JZ. 6rava at an angle 
of sixty or forty-five degrees. After all, the only satisfacto 

distinction lies in the juices of the two plants. That of J. 
dulce, as already stated, is sweet and innocuous. That of A. 
brava, on the contrary, is poisonous. The juice of thisspecies 
has been known to kill cattle if the roots are eaten in the raw 
state. If, however, the juice is thoroughly squeezed out, and 
the grated pulp dried, it may be used in making flour and 
bread, like that of the other species. Indeed, some of the 
people here tell me that they prefer the bread made from AZ 
érava to that made from MZ. dulce. It makes a lighter bread, 


they say, but I cannot see much difference between them. In ~ 


Brazil, I believe, the JZ. utilissima is most commonly used in 
making cassava bread and tapioca, but either species will pro- 
duce the same result, and certainly JZ. dulce is much the safer 
of the two. Why two species so closely resembling each 


other in all external botanical characteristics, growing side by - 


side in the same soil and under the same conditions, should 
develop such different active principles, is one of the vege- 
table mysteries which cannot be solved; but that they do is 
ceriain. I do not find that the roots of the 47. drava are ever 
exposed for sale in the market, though those of 47. dulce may 
always be seen in great piles upon the floors and benches of 
the market-house. The people evidently have a wholesome 
dread of the poisonous species. 


A much better distinction lies © 
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The Mandioca is very prolific. It is grown from slips, and 
never from seed, sofar as I have observed. All one has to do 
in order to geta field of it is to cut the stem into layers, as is 
done with sugar-cane, and stick the joints into the ground, 
where it readily sprouts. I am told that one plant will con- 
tinue to send out roots for nine or ten years in succession, and 
even propagate itself in this manner, if not cut off. The 
roots, which are the only part of the plani used, are from one 
to two inches thick, and run just beneath the surface of the 
ground for two or three feet. They have a brownish coat, 
and a granular, white interior. For table use they are gener- 
ally taken when about nine or ien inches long, or else broken 
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The Redwood Forest. 


4 size of individual specimens, the Redwood (Segusia sem- 
2 (rems) tanks next to iis relative, the Big-iree of the 
Sierra Nevada (Seguota giganiza) and the Eucalypius of Aus- 
tralia; but if we take the average size of the trees and the 
density and extent of the forest into consideraiion, the Red- 
wood is the grandest of the world’s forestirees. It belongs 
to the Coast Range of northern California. A few siraggling 
groves only are to be found below Monterey Bay, and it does 
not extend far into Oregon. The largest body commences ait 
the mouth of Russian River and exiends into Oregon. 
_ Another large forest lies south of San Francisco, in Santa 
Cruz Couniy. The widesi poriion of the great or northern 
body of Redwood timber lies in Mendocino County, between 
Ulaah and the ocean. Here iit is by air line twenty-five miles 
wide, a vast, unbroken forest with branches extending inward 
up the canons. The peculiarity of the Redwood is its love of 
_ moisture, which means here fog. The fog banks rise irom 
the Pacific and fiow inland like a great level sea of vapor. 
_ The lower mouniains nexi the coast are enveloped, and far- 
ther on it fills the caiions, leaving the high mouniains io rise 
_ like islands out of it. Siill further inland only the lower por- 
_ tions of the cafions are filled with fog. Ait times the sea of 
_ fog will nse so high that it engulis nearly the whole section 
_ beck to the high dividing range of mountains which is the 
watershed between the streams running direcily inio the 
_ ocean and those which fiow inio the Russian and Eel Rivers, 
_ which extend for a long distance parallel to the coast line. 
‘Then the fog goes pouring through the passes in aciual rivers 
of vapor, which run down the cafions toward the interior. 

' Strangely enough, it always returns as it goes. 
Now, with this sea of fog in mind one can locaie the Red- 
wood beli mostaccuraiely. Near the coastonthe lower moun- 
_ tains and everywhere, the densest forest is almost exclusively 
_ of Redwood. Farther inward sweeps the same dense forest 
on the lower mouniains and in the cafions at the same 
_ height. Redwood forest it is still on all the mountains, but of 
' smaller trees, and the greater the elevation the more largely it is 
‘mixed with Douglas Spruce (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) and the 
| Tan Bark Oak (Quercus densijiora). Sill farther inland near 
_ the watershed spoken of before, Redwood only grows in the 
_ Cahons, and the mounizins are either open grazing-land, cov- 
ered with Oak and Fir, or with that dense, low growth known 
as Chemisal (Adenosioma fascicularis). Over the watershed, 
down those cations where the fog pours over, there siill are 
‘groves of Redwood, well confined to the moist banks close 
fo the courses of the streams; while up the broad cafions of 
[and Russian Rivers the fogs roll and nounish the life of the 
indest of all of the Redwoods till they are held back by the 

at of the inierior. 

_ The Redwood is noi only a lover of moisture, but, to an 
extent hardly to be believed unless seen, a condenser and 
aserver Oi moisture. Their tops reach high inio the sea of 
Fr, and a consiani precipitation from them like rain takes 
LastsummerI was on the coast during a foggy time, and 
emember that while the roads were dry and dusty, in the 
earings under the Redwoods the water had been precipi- 
ated till it stood in puddles and formed mud holes. This 
abundance oi moisiure causes the densest of undergrowth, 
which only continual fires make passable. Hazels, Huckle- 
berries, various Ceanothus, Ferns of large size and in the 
_ greatest profusion, with large bushes of Rhododendron and 
-Rumerous other planis, make the forest floor a perfect 
tangle in the moister portions. The list of herbaceous planis 
here is not large, but they are delicate and beautiful. The 
ssy leaves of Vancouveria hexandra form dense masses; 
n Orchid, Goodyera Menzieger, is common ; and in thespring 
Trillium ovatum and the Erythroniums are plentiful and so is 
the lovely Clintonia. 
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Of small Ferns, only the beautiful Adiantum pedaium, the 
Maiden-hair, is common; but there are several species of As- 
pidium and the Woodwardia; and Brake is everywhere, making 
in the cleared forest a solid mass fouror five feet high. I have 
seen acres of the Brake seven or eight feet high, where a man 
could only crawl through the tunnel-like paths. Every year 
or two foresi-fires sweep through this forest-tangle, but it 
Springs up again with renewed vigor. The Redwood, unless 
very young, 1s not injured by fire. Its thick bark protects it, 
and often trees will be seen which had every limb stripped by 
the fire putting oui a mass of foliage from top to bottom. No 
name could be more appropriate than Sempervirens, for it 
possesses wonderful vitality. A tree cut throws up hundreds 
of sirong sprouts, and a stump is only killed by repeated 
burning. Fallen irees will often grow along the whole 
length of the stems, and throw up sprouts from the upturned 
roois; and I have seen sprouts six or eight feet high from logs. 
The commonest care would ensure the perpetuity of these 


grandest of foresis. 
Tidak, Cal. cee Cari Purdy. 


Vegetation in Central Pennsylvania. 


HE unusual mildness of the past winter, coupled with the 
excessive rains of the summer, have had a marked effect 

On Many of our fruit and ornamental shrubs and trees. The 
poverty of bloom and general backwardness are conspicuous 
on every hand. The prospect for fruit is not encouraging. 
Cherries promise better than any of the other stone fruits, but 
their blossoms are thin and scattered; and one looks in vain 
fora single tee—even a Morello—which presenis the usual 
resemblance io a “ball of snow.” The ground undermeath 
our finest trees is thickly strewn with the large flower-buds, 
each of which when opened shows the tell-tale black spot in 
the cenire, although the scales and outer parts have enlarged 
a little. Peaches present a sorry sight. The older trees 
have either succumbed entirely, or have lost a large part of 
their branches, while the young trees show vigorous buds 
only here and there, the others having so swollen during the 
mild weather of January thai they fell an easy prey to the few 
cold days of early March. The Peach is no doubt our most 
unreliable tree. It grows vigorously for a few years, butis 
sirongly inclined to overbear, and unless this is checked by 
thinning the young fruii—which ought never to be neglecied, 
although it generally is—it succumbsa few years later. Plums 
are in much betier condiiion, bui the blossoms are practically 

Pears show the effect of the winter most plainly, since their 
lange flower buds are easily distinguished, and still remain 
(May 7th) upon the trees, though shriveled and dying. The 
large-budded and vigorous growing Asiatic varieties, Mikado, 
Sha Tea, eic., of our Pear-orchard, are especially marked. 
They sei fruii buds abundanily, but I do noi think a single one 
is now living. Not speaking of the quality of the fruit, these va- 
rieties have much io commend them in their rapid growth and 
beauiiful leaves and flowers, bui the large, easily coaxed out 
buds must make their fruliing quite unceriain. The Apples 
are noi yet in bloom, bui they have pushed rapidly within the 
past few days. A considerable proportion of the trees are 
without fiowers, and noiably of such reliable kinds as the 
Crabs, which seldom fail. But the general ouilook at present 
is much beiier than for any of the other large imuits, and faver- 
able weather and absence from insect attack may fully make 
up for the scanty bloom. 

Of flowering shrubs, the Forsythias, which we have been at 
some pains io recommend and disseminate from our nursery, 
preseni a curious sight. Instead of the profuse bloom which 
makes it the most conspicuous of our spring shrubs, it has 
only here and there a single flower, all the others having been 
nipped in the bud. Akebia, our prettiest twiner, held its 
leaves last year much longer than usual, and until the 
time the fower-buds generally begin to swell, but for some 
weeks thereafter noi a sign of life was visible. Now, the first 
week in May, when it should be full of flowers and the deli- 
cate, five-fingered leaves rapidly expanding, there is but a 
hini of life at wide-scatiered intervals, and latent leai-buds are 
only slowly waking to the work that is thrown upon them. 
Early in February its flower-buds were expanded so far that 
the flowers could be seen. A month later they were dead. 
A Jackman’s Clematis, somewhat sheltered, had young 
growth an inch and a half long. Tartarian Honeysuckles 
were also very forward through January and February; but 
they do notseem to have expended all their stock of buds, 
and are but little delayed, though the Honeysuckle promises 
but little bloom. 
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Naturally, everything which carries flower-buds through the 
winter suffered, and the larger the buds, the more easily were 
they deluded by the false hopes of midwinter, and the more 
easily they fell a prey to the cold weather of March. 

State College, Penn. W. A. Buckhout. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Buckleya distichophylla. 


HE French Broad River, one of the most picturesque 
of the streams which have their source in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, flows along the base of a high lime- 
stone cliff just before it passes from North Carolina into 
Tennessee. This is Paint Rock, on the right bank of the 
river, anda few miles below the Warm Springs of North Car- 
olina, a well known and much frequented health resort. 
Paint Rock is divided by asmall stream which cuts through 
it nearly at right angles with the French Broad, into which 
the smaller stream falls at this point, marking the bound- 
ary between the two states. On the steep rocky ledges 
which rise from the banks of the smaller stream, which, 
unless it is swollen by freshets, is hardly more than a shal- 
low brook, grows one of the rarest plants in America— 
Buckleya disttchophylla, of which the first figure which has 
appeared is published on page 237 of this issue. 

It is an interesting feature of the flora of the southern 
part of eastern North America that it contains several 
plants extremely localized; several of them monotypic, 
like Neviusia and Darbya, others like Shortia and Buckleya, 
with east Asia representatives hardly to be distinguished 
from their American prototypes; and others like Crofon 
Alabamensis and Rhus cotonoides (a true Old World type), 
representing widely distributed American genera, but them- 
selves very local. Several other plants could be named 
were it necessary to show more conclusively the changes 
which time has brought about in the character of our 
flora, reducing the number of individuals of certain types 
once widely distributed, if the theory of gradual extermina- 
tion-of certain forms of plants is to be accepted, to a few 
hundred ora few thousand individuals. Buckleya is one 
of the rarest of all these plants. The only place where it 
is known to grow is on the steep rocky ledges of Paint 
Rock. Here is the last stronghold in America of a very 
peculiar type, which, as it still exists over a considerable 
area in Asia, once occupied, it is possible to conceive, a 
much larger space on the American continent than it does 
at present. But there are special reasons why this par- 
ticular plant cannot spread far or very fast from any 
spot where it had obtained a foothold. The male and 
female flowers are produced on different individuals, so 
that fertilization might not be accomplished always easily ; 
and the seed, which ripens and falls in September, when 
the ground is usually dry and unfit to secure germination, 
loses its vitality almost immediately by the degeneration 
of the oily albumen which surrounds the embryo. The 
branches will not root like those of many plants when they 
come in contact with the soil, and it does not spread by 
underground shoots or stolons. 
leya, therefore, is dependent on the seed finding conditions 
favorable to its immediate germination; and that it does 
so still sometimes, is shown by the fact that a few seed- 
lings and young plants are scattered among the older indi- 
viduals ; but there are not a great many of these, and one 
fire of very moderate severity would exterminate Buckleya 
distichophylla from its native locality as completely as 
Gordoma Allamaha, another very local southern plant, has 
been exterminated from the only spot it is known to have 
inhabited naturally. 

Buckleya distchophylla has been known to botanists for 
many years. It was discovered by Mr. Thomas Nuttall, 
who, returning from one of his western journeys, ascended 
the French Broad in the autumn of 1816, and found this 
plant, which he referred to the genus Borya. ‘Twenty or 
thirty years later Paint Rock was visited by Mr. S. B. Buck- 
ley, who made many botanical explorations in the south- 
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ern states, and finally settled in Texas, where he died a few 
years ago. Dr. Torrey, to whom Buckley sent specimens, 
determined the true character and relationship of the plant 
and bestowed upon it the name it bears. Asa Gray ap- 
pears to have been the next botanist to visit Paint Rock. — 
In 1842, soon after the charge of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden was entrusted to him, Dr. Gray made a long journey 
through the mountain region of the south for the purpose 
of collecting roots and seeds for the garden. His visit to 
Paint Rock is interesting because he brought away with 
him a root of Buckleya, which he planted at Cambridge, 
where it still flourishes, and which, up to two years ago, 
was the only individual of this plant in cultivation. For 
years every effort was made to propagate the Cambridge 
plant; it bore pistillate flowers only, and so produced no 
seeds ; neither green nor hard wood cuttings would strike ; 
root cuttings failed to grow; layers were unsuccessfully 
tried year after year; no stock could be found on which it 
could be grafted successfully, and the experiment of graft- 
ing pieces of the roots with the branches, the last resource 
generally of baffled propagators, was equally unsuccessful. 
So for nearly forty years the Cambridge plant remained the 
absolutely unique representative of this genus in cultiva- 
tion, an instance of rarity of a garden plant without a 
parallel so far as I can remember, when the period during 
which it lasted is considered. 

A number of botanists have visited Paint Rock of late 
years, but none of them were there at just the right season 
to secure young plants or ripe seeds of Buckleya; but in 
the autumn of 1888 Mr, Canby and I went across the Big 
Smoky Mountains of Tennessee, and then made a detour 
to the French Broad for the purpose of looking up Buck- 
leya. Fortunately, we got to Paint Rock just as the ripe 
fruit, of which there was a great crop, was falling, and we 
were able to secure several hundred seeds, which were sent 
home at once, packed in damp soil, and also a number of 
small seedlings. The seed arrived at the Arboretum in 
good order and germinated at once. Several of the young 
plants which we dug up have survived, so that there is _ 
now reason to hope that the existence of Buckleya in 
America may not be dependent on the rather remote chance 
that the surface of the ledges of Paint Rock may escape a visit 
of fire, and that the single old plant in Cambridge may last 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Faxon’s drawing shows so clearly the structure of 
the flowers and fruit of Buckleya, which are described in 
standard works of botany, that nothing more need be said 
about them now. The plant grows to a height of ten or 
twelve feet, with slender, graceful, spreading branches, and 
light green, delicate foliage, which is its chief beauty, the 
flowers and green fruit being quite inconspicuous. It is 
a member of the small although widely distributed family 
of the Sanfalacee; and its North American relatives are 
two shrubs of the southern states, Pyrularia, the Oilnut, 
and Darbya; anda familiar and common herb of northern 
woods, Commandra umbellata. (Oi Ss 4S), 
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London Letter. 


DECORATIVE PALMS.—The number of Palms now grown by 
nurserymen in England is surprising. They are represented 
by hundreds of thousands in some of the principal London 
establishments, and they are said to find a market readily 
enough to satisfy the growers. The seeds are imported by 
the bushel and sown, not in pans or boxes, but on beds in low 
houses where they require little attention and may be forked 
up and planted with ease. The species most abundantly 
grown are Kentia Belmoreana, K. Fosteriana and K. Canter- 
buryana, Areca lutescens, Seaforthia elegans, Ptychosperma 
Alexandre, Hyophorbe Verschaffeltit, Latania Borbonica (Liv- 
istona Sinensts), Cocos Weddelliana and Geonoma gracilis. 
These names are those used by the nurserymen and I there- 
fore use them in preference to those favored by botanists. An 
instance of the difficulties often presented by synonymy in 
plant names recently came under my notice. A nurseryman 
who grows Latania Borbonica by the thousand sent to Kew 
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for a plant of Lzvistona Sinensis, which, he said, was unknown 
tohim. These Palms are the easiest of plants to accommo- 
date when young; they may be grown huddled up together in 
a manner that would be fatal to most plants, and they grow 
into nice little plants in three years. They can be watered 
with the hose or large rose watering can, and they may safely 
be left to the care of a boy or garden laborer, I am informed 
that many of these English-grown Palms find buyers in 
erica. 

Whilst on the subject of Palms I may refer to the very in- 
teresting and instructive paper on “‘ Exotic Palms in Florida,” 
by Mr. T. L. Mead (see GARDEN AND FOREST, p. 175). If any 
one wishes to know how much or how little a knowledge of 
geographical botany may be expected to assist the cultivator 
in regard to questions of temperature he cannot do better 
than study Mr. Mead’s report on the effects of from nine to 
eleven degrees of frost on the plants he enumerates. <Aveca 
sapida, a native of New Zealand, lost every leaf, whilst E/aézs 
Guiniensis and Raphia vinifera, both from the equatorial 
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and which is in the collection of Baron Schroeder. It resem- 
bles the type in every character except color. The sepals and 
petals are flushed with lilac, and the reflexed portion of the 
labellum is colored dull bluish purple. It is more curious 
than beautiful. The plant appeared in the collection of 
Monsieur Vinck some three years ago, and it has shown the 
same peculiar color in its flowers every year since. 
DENDROBIUM MACCARTHI£.—This magnificent plant is now 
flowering freely at Kew. It is one of the least common in 
gardens from the fact of its being bad to cultivate. Itis found 
only in Ceylon, where it is much less plentiful now than it was 
a few years ago, owing, probably, to the visitations of the 
Orchid - collector. The Kew plants have this year made 
pseudo-bulbs over a yard long, and they bear near the top 
pendulous, three-flowered racemes, each flower being four 
inches across when fully expanded; the color is pale rosy 
mauve, with a large blotch of maroon-purple on the lower 
part of the lip, and streaks of the same color on the front por- 
tion. The Kew plants are grown ina very hot, moist stove, 


Fig. 37-—Buckleya distichophylla.—See page 236. 


1. Flowering branch of the staminate plant, natural size. 


4. Staminate flower, enlarged. 5. Vertical section of a staminate flower, enlarged. 


8. Vertical section of a seed, somewhat enlarged. 


swamp regions of Africa, were in the one case partly cut back, 
in the other untouched. Two Palms from the hot, moist cli- 
mate of the Sechelles—Latania Commersont and L. Lod- 
digesti, and Phenix paludosa from the hot swamps of Bengal, 
were ‘allunhurt.” MHyophorbe Verschaffeltii and a: Dypsis, 
both from Mauritius, also escaped serious injury. These 
Palms are found wild only in the hottest of tropical countries, 
where frost would be unknown to them, yet they suffer less 
from frost than many plants, such as the Chilian Guava, the 
Cape Tecoma, Peaches, Oranges and even Roses, which when 
wild annually experience at least a little of it. 

What are the structural or protoplasmic differences in these 
plants which account for this extraordinary behavior when ex- 
posed to cold? Records such as that by Mr. Mead are of the 
yery greatest value to cultivators. We are:‘only just begin- 
ning to get away from the notion that all plants from tropi- 
cal countries must be grown in a hot-house. 

BLUE-FLOWERED CATTLEYA.— The nearest approach to a 
blue Cattleya is a variety of C. Lawrenciana called Vinckii, 


2. Flowering branch of the pistillate plant, natural size. 


3. Fruiting branch, natural size. 
6. Pistillate flower, enlarged. 7. Vertical section of a pistillate flower, enlarged. 
g. Embryo, much magnified. i 


where they are kept saturated at all times save when the 
leaves are falling. It grows all through the winter, the flow- 
ers pushing immediately after the leaves have fallen. 

DISA RACEMOSA.— This new and _ beautiful cool-house 
Orchid is again flowering freely at Kew. It grows and in- 
creases by means of stolons rapidly. The leaves are tufted, 
as in D. grandifiora, and the scapes are from a foot to 
eighteen inches high, with large, rosy red flowers. I de- 
scribed this plant last year, and refer to it again now so that 
Orchid-growers may not overlook it. In my opinion it is 
almost, if not quite, as good a garden plant as D. grandi- 

ora. 
ae CALLITHYRSUM.—A tree-like example of this gigan- 
tic Bugloss is now the most attractive plant in the Winter 
Garden at Kew. It is twelve feet high and as much through, 
and almost every one of the hundred or so branches is termi- 
nated by an erect spike or thyrsus of deep blue flowers, the 
flower-bearing portion of the strongest spike measuring a 
foot in length and as much in circumference. This specimen 
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has been gay with flowers for about three weeks, and it is 
stilla magnificent picture. Of the many species of Echium 
found in the Canary Islands, this is much the handsomest and 
most satisfactory as a garden plant in England. Three years 
ago seeds of over thirty species of Echium were obtained for 
Kew from Teneriffe, but the plants raised from them were 
not worth the room they required. £. callithyrsum is some- 
times called Z£. arboreum. It requires liberal treatment, a 
position where it will get plenty of sunshine, and it should be 
planted out, not grown in a pot. IJ should say that in the 
warmer parts of your country this species would grow and 
flower well in the open air. 


STATICE.—Many of the species of this genus are found in 
the same region as the Echiums above mentioned, and they 
are exceedingly ornamental in flower when well grown. 
Seeds are easily procured from Teneriffe or Madeira, and 
plants may be grown from them in two years quite as large 
as large cabbages, and bearing long, branching scapes of rich 
blue or blue and red flowers. A few of the smaller species, 
such as S. latifolia, S. macrophylla, S. profusa and S. Butcheri, 
are grown as greenhouse plants in England. The flowers 
remain fresh on the plants many weeks; indeed, they are 


ractically everlasting. 
Danaea. ‘ W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Some Notes on Echinocactus. 


Ashe genus Echinocactus is represented in southern Cali- 
fornia by a great diversity of forms which nearly approach 
each other. The Cactacee are generally recognized as very 
difficult to study, not, perhaps, because they are characterless, 
but because of the difficulty of making specimens and the 
usual lack of material for study. Only by very extended and 
close field observation can one arrive at correct conclusions 
relative to species and varieties, and this none of our botanists 
have yet enjoyed. 

Near San Diego the genus is represented by £. vividescens, 
Nutt., usually a low, depressed plant of about thirteen ribs, 
with pale straw-colored flowers anda slightly acid, pleasant 
fruit. This is a maritime species or variety almost wholly re- 
stricted to the immediate neighborhood of San Diego. 

Echinocactus Orcuttit, Engelm., isfound a little further to the 
south and further inland from the coast. It differs in size, the 
number of ribs (usually twenty-two to thirty), and in the young 
plants, which are globose. It is inclined to grow in cespitose 
clumps of fifteen to twenty cylindrical heads, around which 
the ribs are often spirally inclined. It seems to form almost 
a connecting link between £. viridescens and E. cylindraceus, 
Engelm., which was originally collected by Dr. Parry on the 
eastern slopes of the mountains bordering the Colorado 
Desert, in San Diego County. - Dr. Engelmann was at one time 
inclined to doubt its right to specific rank, as other botanists 
are still inclined to doubt. In 1882 I found what I determined 
was this species in the desert cafions of Lower California and 
also west of the mountains near the San Rafael Valley, and Dr. 
Engelmann wrote that he concurred with me in that opinion. 
This Cactus was a fine cylindrical plant, encompassed by a 
fine network of its slender, recurving white spines, with lemon- 
yellow flowers. 

Echinocactus Lecontei, Engelm., is another species originally 
credited to the eastern slope of our mountainsand to Arizona. 
Hundreds of plants annually reach the European market under 
this name, collected within the confines of the Colorado 
Desert, which differ in only a slight degree from £. cylindra- 
ceus. This form is more inclined to a grayish color, less flexi- 
ble spines, and perhaps to a more globoseshape. The demand 
in Europe for this particular species makes it command a 
higher price than many others, and it was only recently that I 
learned whence the trade was supplied. As they are collected 
near the original locality cited for it, no blame can attach to 
those who endeavor to supply the demand, but I must con- 
sider it merely a “trade name” fora form differing in no es- 
sential characterfrom other plants yearly sent out under this, the 
preceding and the following names: 

Echinocactus Wislizeni, Engelm., is the oldest name applied 
to any of these forms of Cacti. Some of the plants received 
under this name are beautiful, with white spines like those of 
E£. cylindraceus; others have exceedingly handsome red 
spines ; still others have dull spines of no special color. In 
young plants especially the color is very variable, as are also 
the spines. 

Echinocactus Emoryi is the last of our Californian species to 
receive notice. It more nearly approaches the two first men- 
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tioned species, the reddish spines and flowers being usually 
the most characteristic features. But along with the red- 
spined and red-flowered plants I have found other varieties— 
white, green, brown and other shades—until no constant 
character can be found by which to distinguish between them. 

English cacticulturists claim that £. Orcu¢ti is identical with 
the old £. Californicus, a name considered synonymous with 
E. viridescens by Dr. Engelmann. A great variety of plants 
have reached the European market under the latter name, 
which, considering its natural variations, is not to be won- 
dered at. 

I have carefully studied every form in southern and north- 
ern Lower California that I have been able to learn of, and I 
have been forced to the conclusion that only three true spe- 
cies exist within our limits: £. polycephalus (belonging to a 
distinct section of the genus), £. Wislizent and £. viridescens. 
Under £. Wislizent 1 would class as varieties 2. cylindraceus 
and &. Lecontei, while under £. viridescens 1 would place £. 
Emoryt and £. Orcuttii as sufficiently well-marked varieties. 
Several other varieties of both these species could be suffi- 
ciently distinguished to satisfy the foreign trade. Perhaps 
these views will not be retained when I become more familiar 
with Arizona, New Mexico and Mexican forms, but they are cer- 
tainly in line with the later views of Dr. Engelmann, the great- 


est authority on the family that we have had. C. &. Orcutt. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Chrysanthemums in Pots.—II. 


| DENCEULNC, or stopping, should be done just as it may ap- 

pear necessary to get the plants bushy and even in shape. 
The outline of the future plant should be determined as early 
as July by five or six stakes, adding others as material for 
training develops. The leaving, or clearing away of suckers, 
should be regulated in the same way as pinching, and alto- 
gether in accordance with the habit of the plant. Early flow- 
ering and naturally bushy varieties, such as Hivué Fleuri, 
Chevalier Domage, Sachem, President Hyde, Souvenir de 
Mercéde, Monsieur Freeman, L. Canning, and pompones 
generally, require but little pinching, and are, also, better for 
having the suckers removed. Enchantress, Neesima, Prince 
Alfred, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Kioto, Belle Paule, M. Delaux, 
Robert Bottomley and Mr. H. Canneil seem to need some 
suckers left if shapely specimens are desired. From careful 
observation I am satisfied that, for specimen plants, suckers 
produce just as fine flowers as the mainstems. Forspecimen 
flowers it is absolutely necessary to have all suckers cleared 
away, and to develop, if possible, the crown-bud at the second 
break rather than to rely upon those which come away from 
its base, which are the shoots to produce flowers on a speci- 
men plant. 

As soon as the roots are well developed, so that they inter- 
lace around the sides of the pots, which should be some time 
in July, 1 commence giving liquid manure. I have a hun- 
dred-gallon cask partly sunken, which is kept about full of 
water, and from which I use all the time. At first once in two 
weeks, and later once a week, I pulverize about-two bushels 
of cow-manure; which is allowed to settle, and the clear top- 
water used. Just before using I settle every day the fer- 
ment which has risen to the surface with a stream of water, 
and in about a week there is very little trace of solid manure 
left. For achange, a pail of wood-ashes, a lump of lime or 
two or three pounds of guano may be added to the mixture. 
After housing, I gradually diminish the strength of the appli- 
Gallen until the plants are in bloom, when clear water only is 
used. 

Disbudding should be begun as soon as the superfluous 
buds can be handled. Itis important to concentrate at once 
all the flower-producing energies of the plants on just 
the flowers needed to fill out the specimen; but if the 
“chinch” bug gets at work the best laid plans will avail 
nothing. I have never heard of an effective remedy against 
this destructive insect. Disbudding is a work which requires 
care and skill. If the plants are well filled out—as in the case 
of such reliable varieties as Golden Band, Minnie Miller, Puri- 
tan, Empress of Japan, Hivué Fleuri, Chevalier Domage, Nor- 
um Bega, L. Canning, Moonlight and President Hyde—all but 
the terminal bud may be removed. With some others—such 
as Robert Bottomley, Mr, H. Cannell, M. Delaux, occasionally, 
and Fair Maid of Guernsey—for the sake of filling out the 
specimen, the terminal bud has to be removed, and two or 
three buds below it allowed to develop. 

I prefer to house the plant at the first danger of frost rather 
than run any risk from chills. A light, airy greenhouse is 
better than a pit, although I have had some plants do well 
enough in a pit where they were set up on pots so as to come 
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The Greendale Oak.—See page 233. Names 


as near the glass as possible. I take the sashes off whenever 
the weather permits. For mildew I know of no remedy except 
sulphur, and I use black sulphur for look’s sake, To air 
evenly is the best way to guard against mildew. 

_ Ifthe hose is applied at every favorable opportunity there 
is little danger of the different kinds of Aphis getting a foot- 
hold ; except, possibly, the black variety. Dalmatian powder 
or Tobacco-dust is generally a sufficient remedy. After 
housing a small, reddish brown, hairless caterpillar (or 
what seemed to me to resemble a small cut-worm) eat the 
centres of the flowers. Being scarcely thicker than an ordi- 
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nary knitting needle and only one-third of an inch long, it 
was some time before I found these pests secreted amongst a 
few curled up dead leaves at the base of the plants. The 
stock plants were stored away until time for taking cuttings 
which were placed in an ordinary cutting-bed, when some of 
the same enemies began to work on them, and gave me 
enough to do to keep them down. Their numbers increased 
rapidly, and spread on many other plants. Professor Smith, 
of the New Jersey Agricultural College, informs me that the 
pest is the larvze of some nocturnal moth. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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Roses under Glass. 


HE in-door Rose season being now practically over, a few 
brief notes on the successes and disappointments of the 
past winter may be of interest. From a Rose-grower’s point 
of view the winter was a trying one, although the temperature 
was not low; nevertheless, long-continued dull weather and 
an atmosphere saturated with moisture made careful watching 
necessary. Some growers attained success, but many others 
were unable to prevent the gradual depreciation of their stock 
and were forced to admit that the problem was too deep for 
them. The disease known among growers as “ yellows ” was 
a frequent cause of failure, and, as usual, various opinions 
were expressed as to its cause and prevention; but it still 
appears the most reasonable view that the disease is caused 
by an excess of moisture, either at the root or in the atmo- 
sphere, and it is aggravated by too high a temperature at 
night. It is only fair to state, however, that this opinion is not 
universally held. 

The maintenance of a regular and proper temperature in 
the Rose-houses has been a matter of considerable difficulty, 
because the changes of weather have been so frequent that, 
without the presence of a reliable night-watchman, it was al- 
most impossible to predict the condition of a house over night. 
This extremely variable weather has, perhaps, been less trying 
in those establishments where the heating is done by steam, 
as it is, doubtless, much easier to increase or to reduce the 
temperature of a house thus heated (provided the house is 
properly piped) than in ene heated by hot water. It may be 
added, however, that all the good Roses sent to market during 
the season were not grown by steam heat. 

Fashions in roses are changeable. Red roses, for exam- 
ple, were in great demand for several seasons preceding the 
last, and this was true in New York during the last season; 
while in Philadelphia red roses were seldom called for, and 
even so uniformly popular a flower as General Jacqueminot 
was not sought for with much eagerness. Some good flowers 
of W. F. Bennett were occasionally seen, but this rose, like 
American Beauty, does not give entire satisfaction, and 
appears to require some peculiarities in soil and treatment 
that are not generally understood. 

The Duchess of Albany when first offered took the popular 
fancy, and found a ready sale, though it is claimed that this 
rose does not retain the brightness of its coloring after being 
cut for a time, and if this be proved true it is very doubtful if 
it will be able to usurp the place of La France. But as the 
Duchess of Albany has proved a profitable flower during the 
past winter, it undoubtedly will be largely planted next season, 
and a thorough comparative test will be given to it. 
Hoste is established in popular favor, and seems destined to 
become a standard sort for forcing. Its large buds are of 
beautiful form, though not very distinct in color, and while it 
does not make an extra strong growth, it is free flowering, and 
appears to havea good constitution. 

Souvenir of Wootton has created some disappointment, due 
in a measure to the fact that it was over-rated at the outset, 
and therefore aroused too high expectations. Itis a good 
grower and a continuous bloomer, and the color is bright and 
pleasing. It is claimed that some flowers of this variety were 
produced as large as those of American Beauty, but it was not 
my good fortune to see them. 

Ernest Metz is a Tea Rose, much commended by some 
growers, and it produces large and handsome pink flowers of 
good form. It has not been grown largely as yet, but as there 
are already so many good pink Tea Roses for winter flower- 
ing, a new-comer must develop many good qualities to secure 
a place on the list. 

Among Hybrid Perpetuals for forcing there have been few 
innovations. For early work Anna Alexieff, Anna de Dies- 
bach, Magna Charta and Mrs. John Laing are most prominent. 
Ulrich Brunner has proved its qualities of color and form, 
but whether it is sufficiently free-blooming for commercial 
work remains to be seen. 

Captain Christy, when well-grown, is a magnificent rose, 
but it is seldom seen in quantity, being considered rather shy 
in blooming. Baroness Rothschild, Merveille de Lyons and 
Madame Gabriel Luizet especially have all been seen in good 
condition. Mdlle. Marie Cointet has been tested as a forcing 
Rose, but did not prove a success, the flowers failing to open 


properly. Emperor of Morocco, an old Rose, has been forced . 


on a small scale this winter, but while it is a handsome flower 
it is too dark in color to become very popular, as there is but 
little demand for very dark roses at any time. 


Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 
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Notes on American Plants. 


a= Calendine Poppy (Stylophorum diphyllum) is now in 

full bloom. Its dense masses of foliage are of a light 
green shade, a foot or more high, among which the numerous 
bright yellow flowers, often two inches wide, are displayed in 
fine contrast. It is a plant one would notice from a distance, 
and especially at this season, for its abundance of foliage. A 
fine and rich soil in open sunlight is what it likes. 

Cardamine rhomboidea, var. purpurea (Spring Cress), is a 
charming little plant, about six inches high, which flowers. 
about the same time as the Spring Beauties, and somewhat 
resembles them in the color of its flowers. They are borne 
in a cyme and are rose-purple, lasting a week or more. Its. 
natural home is said to be in rich soil along streams from 
western New York and Pennsylvania to Wisconsin. It cer- 
tainly deserves a place in every collection of American plants. 

It is interesting to note the difference in the flowers of the 
white variety of the purple Trillium (Z. evectum, var. album) 
from different localities. We get from Pennsylvania the true 
var. Album, with. pure white flowers, as white as those of 7) 
grandifiorum. Indeed,a casual observer would take them for 
the flowers of that plant. From Connecticut we get another 
form of this variety, which is intermediate between the pure 
white and the typical ZT: evectum. In the Connecticut form the 
petals are of a yellowish shade, with a sprinkling of purple. 
Both forms of the variety and the true purple type all flower- 
ing together make an interesting display of this species. 

Heuchera Americana (common Alum-root), when stimulated 
by cultivation, is a valuable plant for its foliage. The root- 
leaves, which endure through the winter, are often over two 
inches wide, of a velvety appearance above, and somewhat 
variegated. This variegation is not so intense, of course, as in 
many greenhouse plants grown for this reason, but is suffi- 
ciently strong to make the leaf very beautiful, and at no sea- 
son more conspicuous than in early spring as soon as the 
snow disappears, precisely the time when they would be most 
appreciated. Later in June, when the long scape has devel- 
oped its loose panicle of pretty greenish purple flowers, and 
at a time when it has its greatest number of rivals, it is even 
then an attractive plant, and its flowers are useful for cutting. 
Its natural home is in rocky woodlands, and it is, no doubt, a 
valuable plant for'rockeries. Yet it can be grown in any light 
rich soil in shade or sun. It is, however, probable that a 
partly shaded situation suits it best. 

Feffersonia diphylla (Twin-leaf, also called Rheumatism- 
root) is now in flower. Its height is only six or eight inches, 
and the single white flower, about an inch wide, is of short 
life and endures about as long as that of a Tigridia. The leaves 
are on long stems from the root and are curiously separated 
into two parts. Itis aninteresting plant for collections. It 


needs a rich soil and prefers shade. 
Southwick, Mass. F. Hi. Horsford. 


Hardy Plants for Cut Flowers.—IV. 


(pte flowers of herbaceous plants often need some addi- 

tional foliage as a setting to display them to the best 
advantage. Ferula communis is a noble plant, both for the 
back row of the border and for cutting purposes; the leaves 
are beautifully divided, of a bright, shining green color, 
and when the plants get well established are twelve to 
eighteen inches wide, and are invaluable for arranging 
with cut flowers. Gyfsophila paniculata is another plant 
that is also most useful. The individual flowers are small 
and inconspicuous, but they are produced on many-branched 
panicles, which gives them the appearance of fine mist, and 
when mingled with other flowers in a vase make a charming 
effect. The Gillenias are pretty native plants that blend 
well with flowers when cut. Their pretty white flowers are 
not large, but are borne on a much-branched stem and last 
a long time. There are two species, G. ¢rifoliata and G. 
stipfulacea, the one flowering just after the other has done, so 
that their flowers may be had for several weeks in summer. 
any should be grown by all who wish useful plants to cut 
rom. 

The herbaceous Pzonies are general favorites, the newer 
varieties many of them are very fragrant, the colors are 
beautifully blended and are very showy where large effects 
are needed. It has recently been stated that Pzonies take 
three years to flower after being moved, but this statement is 
misleading. Our plants, which include some eighty varieties, 
were all moved and divided last year in April, and most of 
them flowered in May and June. It is sometimes said to be 
best to move Pzonies in fall. This is also open to question, 
for when shifted at that time they are very liable to be lifted 
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by the action of frost and their buds injured, in which case 
they certainly would not flower. If planted in spring before 
growth commences they will flower just as well, if the opera- 
tion is carefully performed without injuring the large, tuber- 
ous roots, 

Peonies are useful for their flowers and for the large leath- 
ery foliage which stands well when cut, but care must be taken 
not to rob the plants of too many leaves or it will weaken them 
considerably. Vadleriana officinalis is an old-fashioned garden 
plant, with flowers more fragrant than showy. It is very de- 
sirable, and does best when divided and replanted early in 
spring, for with us old plants are liable to die out. 7hermopsts 
Caroliniana is attracting some attention as a new plant; there 
is really nothing new about it, for it has been offered for sale 
for eight years or more. It is desirable among tall-growing 
plants for its spikes of yellow Lupine-like flowers. They lasta 
considerable time in water after being cut. The plant is perfectly 
hardy, but does not like to be disturbed when once planted. 
Thermopsis, in common with all leguminous plants, should 
be left undisturbed, because the roots are few and far spread- 
ing. The Everlasting Peas, Lathyrus latifolius and the white 
variety, are also impatient of disturbance, owing to the size 
and length of their roots ; but for cutting they are always use- 
ful, especially the white variety. These Peas may be planted 
near fences or screens, and, as they grow rapidly during the 
summer months, they make a pretty drapery for such places. 
Lathyrus grandifiorus is also desirable, owing to the size of 
the flowers, which are more than twice as large as those of 
L. latifolius, though there are always fewer of them on astem. 
If the Californian Z. splendens proves hardy in the east it will 


be an acquisition to gardens. 
Passaic, N, J. 5 E. O. Orpet. 


The Bulb Border.—Now that the Tulips are showing their 
gay colors, itseems a good time to note that while formal 
planting may be very well in the parks and on large estates 
where masses of vivid color area mere item in the landscape, 
it does not seem to be quite in the best taste for small gardens, 
where everything is closely under the eye. One often sees in 
small gardens the Tulips ranged exactly like the picture in the 
dealers’ catalogues, rising from bare earth in mathematical 
precision at exactly so many inches apart, and almost smiting 
one in the face by their glare. Fortunately it is only a brief 
display; blooming together, they disappear soon with una- 
nimity, and are pulled out unripened, to take their chances in 
some out-of-the-way corner. A much more satisfactory way 
for the small grower would seem to be to study his surround- 
ings and secure as long a season of bloom as possible ; never 
any great glare, but a long succession of flowers, with an 
almost daily change in the appearance of the border, which 
while perhaps not so impressive to passers by, is more pleas- 
ing to one fond of his garden. One can secure numerous 
varieties of Tulips which bloom at various times during 
quite two months without going beyond the cheaper sorts 
which are offered at such a reasonable price every fall. Selec- 
tions should be made of all the sections—earliest, late, by- 
blooms, bizarres, parrots, etc.—and it is a very good plan to 
mix them up so that there will be no tendency to produce 
effects while planting. If one fancies a mass of some one 
color, a lot of this may be selected to make a special clump, 
but the main lot should be planted irregularly, to bloom with- 
out formality. Such a bedat first will lack foliage, and it is not 
until the ground is fairly full of bulbs that there will be a suf- 
ficient foil of green to be fully satisfactory, so that it is well to 
cover the bare earth with some creeper. Lysimachia num- 
mularia (Moneywort) with me is very satisfactory for such a 
purpose, though the commonest of garden plants, being 
hardy, a free grower and having pleasing foliage; while the 
foliage of the bulbs is ripening the Lysimachia is a mass 
of bright yellow bloom, giving color to the border, after 
which the creeping stems being cut out and decaying 
foliage removed, the border may be planted over with 
Tuberous Begonias or some other suitable plants. Such 
a bed need not be occupied solely with Tulips; clumps of Nar- 
cissi make pleasing additions—in the front breadth may be 
grown such early flowering bulbs as Snowdrop, Crocus, Squills, 
Winter Aconite, Dwarf Irises, etc.—and it is well to reserve a 
Space as a back border where some tall growing herbaceous 
plants may be flowered. Canterbury Bells are attractive in 
such a position. If a fence borders the bed a background may 
be made of some good climber. Fora low fence I know of 
nothing neater than Vitis heterophylla, a beautiful foliaged 
vine, whose sprays are very useful for cutting. 


Androsace sarmentosa is now showing its rosettes of rosy 
pink flowers, and is a very attractive dwarf plant for the front 
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border or rockery, where it should have good drainage and 
protection from excessive moisture. It is a Himalayan plant. 
A. coronopifolia is a neat little Russian biennial which has 
formed a colony on the border from self-sown seeds. It 
forms small neat rosettes of narrow foliage, and small, white 
flowers are produced on short scapes. A colony of this in 
bloom is graceful and pleasing, and well worth growing in the 
spring garden. It is perfectly hardy, and much better left 
without protection than grown in a frame, where it is likely 
to become drawn. 


Ranunculus fumarizfolius is a neat, Fumitory-leaved Butter- 
cup, and its plentiful yellow double flowers, about an inch in 
diameter, on single-flowered scapes, are now very attractive. 
Golden-yellow flowers are especially welcome in the border 
in the early spring. 


Gold-laced Polyanthuses have made such rich masses of 
color that, although a short time since I gave the prefer- 
ence to Hybrid Primulas, I am tempted to say that these 
many flowered Primulas should have a place in every garden 
also. Besides being rich in color, they have the advantage of 
long peduncles, and thus are useful for cutting. Itis rather 
odd that the commercial florists who furnish the salesroom 
and stands with so many plants in the spring do not add 
good strains of Primulas to their list. They are universally 
appreciated and probably would find a ready sale. 


Aquilegia flabellata is the first Columbine to show flower 
this season. This is a comparatively new Japanese variety, 
with broad wedge or fan-like foliage. It is robust and dwarf, 
the flower scapes, which are radical, being about a foot high. 
The flowers are fair-sized, with short, hooked spurs, and in 
color a creamy, slightly greenish white—no trace of other 
color appears on my flowers, though they are sometimes said 
to be flushed with violet. The scapes are furnished with from 
three to four flowers, which are of good substance, but are not 
as graceful in appearance as good forms of the American 
Columbines. This species is said to be allied to A. Sibirica. 


Myosotis alpestris Victoria is a very dwarf, compact Forget- 
me-not, which in my garden is reliably hardy without protec- 
tion and excellent for borders. Like the rest of the family, it 
may readily be had from seed and is increased rapidly by 
division. Any taste may be satisfied among the numerous 
varieties of Myosotis, M7. dissitiflora probably being the most 
popular species now grown. G. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gathering Asparagus—In an address before the Michigan 
Horticultural Society Mr. Charles W. Garfield objects to the 
use of the knife in the Asparagus-bed, and favors the break- 
ing off of the stems as far below the surface of the ground as 
they will snap easily. The same advice has been given in 
these columns more than once. The white underground por- 
tion of the stalk is woody and useless, and the knife, unless it 
is in very careful hands, is likely to injure other buds. It is 
also good practice to cut every shoot in the bed, large and 
small. Some gardeners leave the slender shoots, under the 


‘impression that the roots will thus be strengthened and bear 


thick stalks next year. But for some reason this result does 
not follow. Perhaps some roots invariably bear small shoots, 
and if so, they should not be favored at the expense of better 
plants. When all the shoots are cut the strong roots with 
large stalks have an even chance and overshadow and crowd 


out the weaker ones. 
Bergen, N. J. Sy 


Recent Publications. 


Forestry in North America. —II. 


Part I. of the volume before us treats of the utility of forests, 
which the author shows to be twofold. In the first instance, 
forests are useful indirectly, in influencing the climate, in the 
distribution of rain-water, in the preservation of the soil on 
sloping ground, in the binding of moving sands and in afford- 
ing shelter against winds. All these matters are exhaustively 
treated. In regard to the climatic influence of forests, the 
author gives an accurate and most useful summary of the 
researches which have been made to determine the effect of 
forest-growth upon the temperature of air and soil, rainfall, 
humidity and evaporation in Germany, Switzerland and 
France, mainly by the establishment of parallel stations, one 
being situated inside a fully stocked wood, and the other at 
some distance in the adjoining open country. 

To illustrate the effect of forest-growth in protecting loose 
soil on hill-sides, the author mentions the Siwalik Hills, in 
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India, at the foot of the north-west Himalaya. 
words : 

«Any one who has ever stood on the hills behind Hushiar- 
pur, in the Punjab, and looked down upon the plain stretched 
out toward the south-west, has carried away an impression 
which he is not likely to forget. In that part the Siwalik range 
consists of an exceedingly friable rock, looking almost lile 
sand baked together. Formerly, the range was covered with 
a growth of forest-vegetation, but a number of years ago cat- 
tle owners settled in it, and under the combined attacks of 
man, cows, sheep and goats, the natural growth disappeared, 
while the tread of the beasts tended to loosen the soil. The 
annual monsoon rains, though not heavy, soon commenced 
a process of erosion and of carrying away the surface soil. 
Gradually, small and then large ravines and torrents were 
formed, which have torn the hill range into the most fantastic 
shapes, while the débris has been carried into the plains, 
forming, commencing at the places where the torrents emerge 
into the plain, fan-shaped accumulations of sand which reach 
for miles into the plain and which have already covered and 
rendered sterile extensive areas of formerly fertile fields. In- 
deed, one of these currents or drifts of sand has actually car- 
ried away a portion of the town of Hushiarpur. The evil has 
by no means reached its maximum extent, and if curative 
measures are not adopted at an early date, the progress of 
transporting the hill range into the plain will go on, until the 
greater part of the fertile plain stretching away from its foot 
has been rendered sterile.” 

The author might have added the denuded hills, and the 
rivers, formerly navigable, but now silted up in the Ratnagiri 
district of western India, and other similar instances, the 
counterpart of which is probably not wanting in the drier dis- 
tricts of North America. 

Secondly, forests are useful, inasmuch as they furnish timber 
and other forest-produce. Under this head the author touches 
upon a question which will be more fully dealt with in 
a subsequent volume under the financial aspects of forest- 
management, namely, the relation of the income derived from a 
forest to the capital value of that forest. By way of illustration 
the author gives an account of the yield of a Scotch Pine-forest in 
England on soil of different quality and managed under differ- 
ent lengths of rotation. The capital value of such a property 
on the best quality of land, if managed on a rotation of 100 
years,is stated to amount to £25 per acre for the land and £80 
for the growing stock on it, total £105 per acre. Those com- 
partments-or portions of the forest on which the timber had 
attained the age of 100 years would contain 8,390 cubic feet of 
timber per acre. On the younger portions the growing stock 
would be less, and the estimated value (£80) is that of the tim- 
ber standing on all compartments, old and young, calculated 
per acre all round. In the care of an estate of 1,000 acres the 
capital value of such a wood would be £105,000. If managed 
so as to furnish a regular annual yield, such an estate would 
produce (in the shape of final and intermediate cuttings) per 
acre per annum 129 cubic feet of timber, estimatedto be worth 
forty-three shillings. Allowing two shillings per acre per an- 
num all round for current expenses, the net income of the es- 
tate would amount to £2,050 a year, and this only corresponds 
to an interest on the capital value of the property of 1.95 per 
cent. In other words, if the proprietor sold the estate, the land 
with the timberstanding on it, at the estimated rate, he would 
realize asum of £105,000, which, if invested at four per cent. 
in government securities, or in other safe investments, would 
give him an annual income of £4,200, in the place of £2,050, 
which the management of the forest would yield, At first 
sight, therefore, forestry would seem to bea very bad busi- 
ness financially. But there is another side to the question. 
The proprietor, if he keeps his estate and manages it 
well, has a good chance of increasing its value. First 
of all, the soil of a well stocked forest improves steadily 
and hence the annual yield of such a forest goes on increas- 
ing. This steady improvement of land which has been kept 
continuously under well cared forest and the consequent in- 
crease of its timber yield is of great importance. The annual 
yield per acre of the state forests of the Kingdom of Wirttem- 
berg (present area, 476,000 acres) has risen steadily, apart from 
fluctuations, from thirty-nine cubic feet per acre in the ten 
years 1823-32 to sixty-one cubic feet in the ten years from 1878 
to 1887. Further, it is probable that in America the price of 
timber, and probably also in many cases the selling rate of the 
land, will rise very considerably. This chance of augmenting 
the capital value of his property and of increasing his income 
the proprietor loses when he sells the forest with the timber 
onit. On the other hand, it may be taken as certain that the 
interest of government securities will go down, and that it will 
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not in future be possible to invest large amounts safely at four 
per cent. Lastly, forest-property has this advantage, that if 
for any special purpose the proprictor requires money, he can 
obtain it by making extraordinary cuttings without trenching 
upon his capital and without necessarily diminishing the pro- 
ductive powers of his forest. 

In places where small timber finds a ready sale, a shorter 
rotation, say of fifty years, may be adopted, which means that 
the timber is cut when about fifty years old. In that case the 
capital value of the estate would, in the particular instance se- 
lected, amount only to £51 an acre (land £25, growing stock 
£26) with a net annual income of 28—2—26 shillings an acre. 
In this case the growing stock of those compartments which 
had attained the age of fifty years would amount to 5,060 cubic 
feet of timber per acre. On 1,000 acres the capital value of an 
estate of 1,000 acres thus managed would be £51,000, and the 
net annual income £1,300, corresponding to interest at the 
rate of 2.55 per cent. These figures show that under certain 
circumstances it may be more profitable to work a forest on a 
shorter rotation. Thus the forests of Spruce and Scotch Pine 
in the district of Aix-la-Chapelle and other districts of Rhenish 
Prussia are worked on a rotation of fifty or sixty years, because 
the coal and other mines in those districts require large quan- 
tities of pit-props and other small timber, which gives a ready 
market for timber of the smaller sizes. And this holds good 
whether the forests belong to private proprietors, to towns or 
villages or to the state. On the other hand, the high forests of 


Oak and Beech in those districts are worked on a longer rota- ~ 


tion, because of these kinds the large timber sells best. 
The state forests of the kingdom of Saxony are mostly worked 
on a rotation of eighty years, because they chiefly consist of 
Spruce, which timber in those parts commands a ready 
market at that age. These forests, which are managed on a 
very perfect system, comprise an aggregate area of 415,200 
acres, and furnished in 1888 a net revenue of £392,270. The 
capital value of these estates (land and growing stock) is de- 
termined from time to time with great care, and it amounted 
in 1888 to £36 peracre, good and bad, and on this the net reve- 
nue of the year amounted to 2.62 per cent. There are, how- 
ever, among the 110 forest-ranges of these state-forests a good 
many in which the net revenue of 1888 represented a higher 
percentage on the present capital value, in some instances 
more than four per cent. 

It was right at the outset prominently to draw attention to 
these facts, because at first sight they seem to constitute an 
insuperable obstacle to the introduction of systematic forest- 
management in the United States. And yet it is probable that 
in North America the financial results of forestry will be in 
favor of systematic forest-management. Definite data are not 
available, and the following remarks are put forward merely 
by way of illustration. Ona map in Professor Sargent’s excel- 
lent report on the forests of North America, published in 
1884, which represents a portion of California, and shows the 
distribution of the Redwood-forests, a considerable area is 
marked as containing standing Redwood averaging 200,000 
feet (16,660 cubic feet) to the acre. These figures, it is pre- 
sumed, relate to 1880, but it appears from data communicated 
by Dr. Mayr that at the time of his visit a few years ago the 
Redwood forests of California still containedsome very heavily 
timbered lands. On page 267 of his book he gives a graphic 
description of some untouched woods 700 years old, the trees 
275 teet high, and fifty-six stems to the acre, which contained, 
according to his measurements, the stupendous quantity of 
188,000 cubic feet of timber per acre. Very likely, therefore, 
there are considerable areas of old Redwood-forest left con- 
taining much more than 16,660 cubic feet of timber per acre. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that this timber on the 
spot was worth twenty cents per cubic foot, the value of the 
standing crop would be $3,330 per acre. Now, if a proprietor 
of, say, 1,000 acres of such forest were to clear the timber, 
without regard to the maintenance of the forest, and if he were 
to place the proceeds at four per cent., he would realize an 
annual income of $133,000. If he were to manage the forest 
in a regular manner, with the view of maintaining it in a good 
state of productiveness, he might expect, judging from the 
analogy of forests in Europe, to realize a net income of two 
and a half per cent. on the value of the growing stock, and this 
would only be $83,000 a year. As land in the case here se- 
lected would probably not be salable, its value has here been 
omitted. It is, however, a question whether the proprietor 
could at once dispose of $3,330,000 worth of Redwood without 
lowering the price. If his estate contained 10,000 acres he 
would certainly have to be satisfied with considerably lower 
rates in order to complete the transaction at once. It is most 
probable that he would find it to his advantage to clear the 
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forest gradually, and in that case it would be far more advan- 
tageous at once to undertake a systematic treatment of the 
forest with the view of obtaining from ita steady annual yield 
of timber. Apart from the advantages of such a proceeding, 
which have already been indicated, others will suggest them- 
selves to every practical man who has had experience in tim- 
ber business on a large scale. It is more economical in the 
long run to make permanent arrangements for the carriage of 
timber by land and by water, to build roads, railways, open up 
streams for floating, than to make temporary arrangements 
which go to rack and ruin when the forest has been cleared. 
In a forest worked permanently upon a regular system it may 
be possible to settle colonies of laborers so as always to have 
a sufficiently large body of men trained to the work and expe- 
rienced in it. And inany case the steady and systematic work- 
ing of a large forest-estate will give the proprietor the benefit 
of the rise in timber prices which may with certainty be 
expected to occur in North America. 

From Dr. Mayr’s book, and from other sources, we know 
that some of the more important North American timber-trees 
have an extremely rapid growth. He describes a forest of 
the Douglas Fir in south Oregon, second growth, eighty years 
old, the trees 130 feet high, and 320 trees to the acre, which, ac- 
cording to his measurements, contained 58,ooocubicfeet of tim- 
ber. This means that in this forest during the eighty years of its 
lite, on an average, 725 cubic feet were produced annually on 
one acre. The best Spruce-forests in Germany only accom- 
plish about one-fifth part of this growth. Rapid growth means 
a large annual yield of timber anda large net income from the 
forest. It is not impossible that in many forest-districts of 
North America the financial results of systematic forest-man- 
agement will be found to be far more favorable than they are 
in Germany. But in order to reap the benefit of these exceed- 
ingly favorable conditions the goose which lays the golden 
eggs must not be killed. 

The remarks made up to this point chiefly relate to matters 
discussed by Dr. Schlich in the first or general part of his book. 
Another article will be devoted to the second part of the book, 
in which the principles of silviculture are set forth. 

Bonn, Germany. D. Brandis. 


Correspondence. 


The Decorative Use of Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The article by Mrs. Wheeler, in GARDEN AND FOREST 
for January 22d, was so full of suggestion that I venture to 
supplement it by a few additional thoughts on this fascinating 
branch of decorative art. It is evident that the use of flowers 
is increasing, and although some persons are inclined to con- 
demn the extravagance which selects flowers on account of 
their costliness rather than in accordance with their genuine 
beauty, it is well to remember thata more harmless kind of 
luxury could not be chosen. 

The true artist in flowers is as truly an educator as the 
painter, and the crowds which always gather about the best 
floral arrangements when exhibited testify to the interest they 
arouse. The designers are rare who meet with the highest suc- 
cess, even in simple attempts—which, by the way, are often the 


most satisfactory. The art which conceals itself under the guise. 


of simplicity and the power to adapt natural grace and beauty 
to decorative use are rare gifts. One worker will arrange 
his Laurel branches so that the curving leaves and little 
branchlets will present all their native charm, while another 
will have them bunched and twisted until the beauty of color 
alone remains. An Ivy screen can have every leaf naturally 
placed so as to form a perfect background, or the leaves may 
be inverted and pointing in all directions so as to annoy a lover 
of beauty as discords do the lovers of music. A not uncom- 
mon fault in arrangements of Orchids is that the flowers 
are upside down. 

Skill in choosing suitable materials and making the most of 
them comes with practice and observation only. All of us 
who have tried it know how perishabie and hard to manage 
are the fronds of the Maiden-hair Ferns. One of the florists 
of this city first overcame the difficulty by starting his bas- 
kets of flowers with a pot of growing Adiantum Farleyense 
and filling other things about it. The Fern, on its own roots, 
long preserved its freshness and natural grace of growth and 
motion. 

It is true that an appreciation of form depends upon a more 
cultivated intelligence than does that of color, and yet the lat- 
ter is more dependent upon accessories than form is. Light 
and backgrounds are essential to color, yet we have all en- 
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joyed the waving forms of trees in a dim light, or their grace- 
ful branches and large leaves in churches or halls so dark as 
to appear gloomy. Nothing gives more spirit to a combina- 
tion than the radiating forms of leaves. 

It is often said that green gives freshness and white bril- 
liancy, and both can be used freely. Another principle is that 
while all colors look well massed by themselves, the powerful 
ones should be sparingly employed in combination, while the 
delicate and light colored ones gain by proximity and mass- 
ing. For instance, a quantity of scarlet Salvia or Geranium, in 
combination with otherreds or purples, will, at the best, appear 
crude and glaring; but scatter the flowers and have fewer of 
them mingled with plenty of white and green, and they reveal 
all their brilliancy. Carnations mass well, and also appear 
beautiful when seen singly ; but Roses, with few exceptions, 
should show their individuality. 

Concerning backgrounds, it is well to note that while nearly 
all feel their influence few of us think where it comes from, 
Color is intensified or dulled, concealed or brought out, by 
their use and form. Dark flowers on light backgrounds, and 
light on dark, are of course effective, but for our purpose we 
can change either of them by light colored foliage or that 
which gives us deep shadows. White flowers can be made 
beautiful even against a background of their own color by 
mingling dark foliage with them. Dull reds often enhance the 
pinks and scarlets, and\‘maroon will sometimes make a dull 
purple look clear, but these are difficult effects to obtain, and 
better ones are easily had. 

Some of our best decorators owe their success to judgment 
in selecting floral materials suited to the scenes they are re- 
quired to adorn, as well as to skill in arranging them. When 
we buy flowers we can in a measure get those that meet 
our artistic requirements, but the supply from our own 
places is often limited, and so on occasion it may be well 
to prepare the surroundings somewhat before arranging 
the flowers. The more unobtrusively this is done the happier 
the result. A vase of yellow Lilies can be helped by being 
placed upon a stand covered with a blue cloth orhaving a blue 
tile top, but a curtain hung behind it of unusual color in some 
familiar place is likely to be obtrusive. Unusual occasions, 
however, demand even extraordinary decorations. 

Long-stemmed flowers in suitable receptacles are likely to 
remain the best means of general decoration for a long time 
to come. Plenty of water preserves their freshness, and the 
flowers are usually displayed in an effective and natural posi- 
tion. The flower-holders offer us a way for the artistic intro- 
duction of color often wanted for the completion of the scene. 
With the exception of those of clear glass, which allow the 
stems to be seen, earthen ware in plain colors seems the best. 
Silver is beautiful and brass often has the effect a frame does 
on a picture. A dark blue, which is a rare color among 
flowers, can be introduced in this manner, and is perhaps the 
most useful color. A deep orange is another color that com- 
bines well with many things. Both these are effective in a 
composition where foliage and growing plants alone are in use. 
White is usually too glaring and hurts flowers, but there is no 
color that cannot be effective in some situations. Black is 
sometimes invaluable. One of our best known florist’s 
workers is fond of repeating the color of his jars in the mass 
of flowers he fills them with, at times using them of lighter 
and again of darker tones of color, both being effective. 

If we do not attempt anything more elaborate than these 
examples and restrict ourselves to the use of a few colors, 
success is likely to be won, although elaborate compositions 
need not be against the laws of art or canons of taste. An 
effect that pleases when it can be attained is to repeat the 
same color in different kinds of flowers, in which case the 
hue must be exact-unless we intend to have shaded effects. 
Another is to repeat different colors in the same kind of 
flowers. If we have pink Roses and white ones to arrange in 
two vases, it is better to have one all white and one all pink, if 
placed where both are seen at once, rather than mingle the 


colors so that both arrangements are alike. 
Mountainville, N. Y. Fohn De Wolf. 


Notes. 


Achillea argentea really has the silvery leaves its name im- 
plies. Itseems to be the earliest of the family to bloom, and 
its white flowers above the neat dwarf foliage are very 
pleasing. 


Wallflowers which were left outside all winter are much 
more stocky, and came into bloom earlier than those in 
frames. This might not prove the case in more severe 
seasons. 
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Mr. Walker, the largest grower of Daffodils for market in 
England, states that the flowers should be cut while in bud 
and be opened in water and heat under glass. Asa rule, the 
buds should be free of the spathe before they are cut, and the 
very best time for cutting is just as the perianth segments 
burst open. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Association 
of Nurserymen will be held at the Park Avenue Hotel, in this 
city, beginning on the 4th of June and continuing for three 
days. An unusually attractive programme of exercises has 
been arranged, and papers may be expected from many of 
the leading authorities in the country upon horticulture, 
pomology and forestry. 


Some years ago seeds of Russian Rhubarb were sent to the 
State Experiment Station at Amberst, Massachusetts, and 
plants raised from them matured seed. A number of plants 
have been produced from this home-grown seed, and the 
roots, it is said, have been sent out for trial by druggists. It 
would be interesting to know whether any reports as to the 
medicinal value of the roots have been made. 


The proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural Society make a compact 
pamphlet of nearly 200 pages, filled with valuable suggestions 
tor fruit-growers especially. A very full report of the meeting 
was given in this journal; but the pamphlet just received once 
more calls attention to the unusual amount of instructive mat- 
ter contained in the addresses and discussions. 


Southern tomatoes have been greatly interfered with by the 
frost, and hot-house tomatoes are in good demand at fifty 
cents a pound. Honey peaches from Florida, the first of the 
season, are Selling for seventy-five cents a dozen. California 
cherries have just come in; Black Tartarians bring $1.50 a 
box. New limes bring from fifteen to twenty cents a dozen. 
Fresh tamarinds are exceedingly fine. Physicians allow inva- 
lids to take them after medicines with a disagreeable taste, 
and they are used largely for flavoring lemonade. 


The first part of the twelfth volume of the ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society” of England has reached us. 
Reports of the Vegetable Conference and of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Centenary Conference, held in London last year, occupy 
a large proportion of the pages of this part, and contain a large 
amount of valuable information. The Journal is now one of 
the most useful of serial horticultural publications, and cannot 
fail to increase the taste and knowledge of cultivated plants. 
It is an essential addition to the library of every horticulturist 
and of every working botanist occupied with the study of cul- 
tivated plants. 


Professor C. C. Caldwell quotes from Dr. Mueller to the 
effect that the sugar of the Grape is produced in the leaves; 
that toward the end of summer the older leaves diminish in 
activity and only the younger ones make sugar ; that leaves 
some distance beyond the fruit may produce sugar for it, as 
may also leaves on lateral shoots springing from the fruit- 
bearing branch, but only when those shoots are above the 
fruit or closetoit. Pruning by cutting off the ends of fruit-bear- 
ing branches was found injurious, and by too close pruning 
fruit was produced having four or five per cent. less sugar 
than fruit on unpruned branches. 


During the past week the flowering Dogwood, the Silver- 
bell (Halesia), the Bladder-nut (Staphylea), the Black Haw, the 
Sweet Viburnum and the Judas-tree, among our native shrubs 
and smaller trees, have come into bloom in Central Park. The 
Lilacs are in full flower, and so are the Kerrias, double and 
single, Exochorda, Rhodotypus, Azalea amena, the Haw- 
thorns, and many kinds of Prunus. The most interesting 
among herbaceous plants which have lately come into flower 
are Phlox amena and P. divaricata, Iris pumila and its varie- 
ties, Houstonia and Bird’s-foot Violets. The park was never 
better kept and never looked more beautiful. 


Amelanchier oligocarpfa, of which a figure and description 
were published on page 245 of the first volume of GARDEN 
AND FOREST, proves to be a garden plant of great beauty ; and 
the size it attains in cultivation, the vigor of its growth and 
the abundance of its flowers are surprising to those persons 
who have only seen this shrub growing in its home in our far 
northern forests. Specimens in the Arnold Arboretum are 
now nearly three feet high and three or four feet across, 
forming perfectly symmetrical compact bushes, which this 
year have been covered as with a sheet with their handsome 
solitary white flowers, which, however, like those of the other 
species of Amelanchier, are of short duration. This is cer- 
tainly one of the most desirable of our native plants to in- 
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troduce into the garden, and when it is better known and its 
beauty recognized, it is certain to become popular. 


On Monday of this week the Flower Mission of this city 
began the work of its twentieth year by sending great num- 
bers of Apple-blossoms, Lilacs, Pansies, Buttercups and other 
flowers to the various hospitals and to the sick in tenement- 
houses. Fifty ladies were present on the first distribution-day, 
and it is hoped that still more will offer their services in fu- 
ture. The service required is not simply the arranging of the 
flowers in bouquets, but the delivery of them to the sick, who 
appreciate the flowers more highly when they receive them 
directly from the hands of the distributors. Donations of fruit 
as well as of flowers are requested for this beautiful charity. 


In Agricultural Science for April, Professor C. M. Weed, of 
the Ohio Experiment Station, has an interesting note on the 
use of arsenites for the Plum curculio. Many experiments 
have been reported in which alternate trees were treated and 
the sprayed trees yielded as little sound fruit as the others. 
Mr. Weed points out that the remedy acts mainly by destroy- 
ing adult beetles that feed on the surface of the fruit and 
foliage. It need not act upon the beetles when engaged in 
oviposition nor upon the larvee after hatching. The beetles 
from unsprayed trees may deposit eggs on the fruit of sprayed 
trees, and beetles killed on sprayed trees will lessen the injury 
on the check trees. A fair test cannot therefore be made with 
a few trees close together. An examination of the question 
convinces Professor Weed, however, that in good sized 
orchards of Cherries, Plums and Apples the arsenites furnish 
a complete and practical remedy for the curculio. 


The apple scab is caused, as is well known, by a parasitic 
fungus (Fusicladium dendriticum). The injury to fruit is often 
very great, and in neglected orchards the entire crop may 
prove of no value except for cider. Some careful experiments 
made by Professor Taft, of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
showed that the size of apples affected by the scab was re- 
duced by one-tenth on an average, making a loss in bulk, not 
to speak of the loss in good appearance, of fully a bushel to a 
tree. Of various remedies tested the most effective was a 
spray of the so-called ‘‘ Eau Celeste,” somewhat diluted. The 
mixture is prepared by dissolving two pounds of copper sul- 
phate in hot water in one vessel, and two and a half pounds of 
carbonate of soda in another. The two solutions are mixed, a 
pint and a half of ammonia is added, and the whole is diluted 
to thirty-two gallons. An orchard can be sprayed ata cost of 
two cents a tree, and the treatment may make the difference 
between success and failure of the crop. 


The unequal effects of the past winter on vegetation in dif- 
ferent parts of the country is remarkable. A correspondent 
describes on another page the condition of the flower-buds of 
many early flowering-trees in Pennsylvania. In eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, where the winter was also exceptionally mild and 
where the thermometer fell to zero once at least during the 
month of March, Cherry-trees are remarkably full of flowers. 
The buds of Peach-trees are generally uninjured ; Plum-trees 
are blooming abundantly; there is a great show of flowers on 
Pear-trees; Apple-buds are uninjured. Forsythias have all 
flowered as freely as usual, although the flowers have been 
perhaps rather smaller in size than they were last year. The 
Chinese Magnolias have all flowered well, although the size of 
the flowers was reduced hy a frost of several degrees which 
occurred just as the buds were opening. The different Ame- 
lanchiers have been unusually full of flowers. Flowers of the 
Chinese and Japanese Apples are just opening and have never 
been more abundant. This is true of Thunberg’s Barberry, 
the earliest of the genus to flower, and of Thunberg’s Spirza, 
the ends of the shoots of which are not more injured than 
usual. The flowers of Andromeda floribunda have never been 
more abundant or larger or better colored. Those of Az- 
dromeda Faponica were entirely killed during the winter. The 
Japanese Prunus pendula lost some of its buds, and the flow- 
ers which developed have been smaller than usual; while the 
flower-buds of the Sweet Almond were nearly all killed. On 
the other hand, the Flowering Dogwood never gave a better 
promise of flowers than it does this year, although in the lati- 
tude of Massachusetts the buds often suffer in severe winters. 
It is unusual to see Lilacs so covered with flower-buds as they 
are this season in Massachusetts. The flowers of the Red 
Maple were uninjured, and the fruit is already half grown, 
although the late frosts destroyed the flowers of the Silver 
Maples or most of them. The Norway Maples have flowered 
profusely, as usual. Rhododendrons and Ghent Azaleas have 
never before in Massachusetts given such a promise of flow- 
ers as they do this spring. 
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The Management of our Experiment Stations. 


HE Agricultural Experiment Stations recently establish- 
ed in the various states have been subjected to much 
flippant criticism by persons who have no adequate idea of 
their purposes and possible value. We recall one instance of 
a most instructive feeding experimentat one ofthese stations 
in which tests of certain food-rations were made to ascertain 
their comparative efficacy in the production of milk. The 
work in this case was in every way a Suitable one for such 
an institution. The facts established could be at once put 
to practical use by dairymen, and could be made directly 
profitable in their business. The tests were such as dairy- 
men could not make for themselves, because they required 
a technical knowledge and a habit of scientific accuracy in 
observation and measurement to which ordinary farmers do 
not pretend, Besides this the experiment required time and 
money which the farmer could not afford toexpend and an 
equipment in the way of apparatus which he did not pos- 
sess. Every one familiar with such subjects knows that 
investigations of this sort have done much to improve the 
dairy practice of the country and to secure a cheaper and 
better product. And yet the bulletin setting forth the re- 
sults of the experiment spoken of was ridiculed in more 
than one of our great city dailies, the writers making them- 
selves particularly merry over the fact that the cows treated 
were referred to, as is usualin such cases, by their names. 
Of course criticism like this is entirely empty, but it is an- 
noying by its very silliness. It certainly is not pleasant 
formen engaged in serious, honest and useful work to 
find themselves mocked and jeered at and made the butt 
of vulgar jokes. 

Quite as annoying, and almost as senseless, are the 
strictures of persons who expect too much of the stations. 
They complain because immediate answers are not given 
to questions which demand years of patient study. One 
man wonders why so much time is given to the investiga- 
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tion of the Sweet Potato disease, when he is anxious to 
know the exact effect of potash salts upon the sugar con- 
tent of the grape. Another complains because all the new 
varieties of fruits and vegetables are not subjected to com- 
parative tests, while a third objects to such experiments as 
worthless for other soils and climates than those of the 
station farm, and urges the officers to confine themselves 
to the investigation of principles which demand the over- 
sight of men trained to scientific method, and leave minor 
details of practice like the testing of strawberries and 
tomatoes to individual growers, who are fully competent 
to decide such matters for themselves. Here we approach 
debatable ground, and the stations must be able to show 
not only that they are prosecuting their inquiries on the 
most approved methods, but that they have selected the 
proper subjects for investigation. They must be able, too, 
to state the principles which control this selection, and 
give the reason why their chosen field of study is made 
to include certain definite subjects, and why it excludes 
every other subject. Every competent station officer will 
welcome honest and kindly criticism which touches the 
vital principles upon which these organizations must 
stand or fall, and every such officer will admit that in 
matters of mere administration they should always be 
subject to closest scrutiny. 

The stations can afford to overlook captious criticism, 
but they should be quick to profit by any warning or re- 
proof from a friendly quarter, and the editorial article in 
the April number of Agricultural Science should, therefore, 
receive special consideration. The editor, who is Vice- 
Director of the Experiment Station of the Indiana Agricul- 
tural College, here charges or insinuates that, in many cases, 
the law which requires the quarterly issue of bulletins is 
not complied with ; that in some states the appropriation 
for the station is expended in violation of the spirit and 
letter of the law; that, in certain cases, the money intended 
for the stations is largely expended upon the colleges; that 
the Director of one or more stations is a mere figure-head; 
that the work done in some stations is only scientific 
in name, while in reality it is a bungling farce. Now, we 
cannot identify the stations at which these comments are 
leveled, but we should be surprised if a Congressional in- 
vestigation could not make out as strong a case against 
many of them. Even in the states where the most intelli- 
gent interest is taken in the stations it is very difficult to 
secure men properly trained to do the work required. 
There are not enough available men of this quality in the 
country; and in states where little attention has been given 
to the aid which can be rendered by science to horticulture 
and to agriculture, it is not improbable that the station- 
work has been entrusted to very incompetent hands. And, 
no doubt, it is true that in some cases, where a good direc- 
tor has been chosen, his choice of assistants has been 
hampered by the interference of local statesmen, who are 
too often eager to seize upon any position with a salary 
for some dependent politician. Upon the whole, the won- 
der is that so many of the stations are as good as they are. 

And yet they must be a great deal better than they are 
if they are finally to escape the charge of misusing the 
liberal appropriation at their disposal. In the colleges 

and in the stations themselves a staff of young men 
should be under constant training, and the excuse that it 
is impossible to find men competent to do the work of the 
stations ought not to be a. valid one much longer. There 
is an association made up of the officers of the agricultural 
colleges and of the stations, and it would seem to be 
worth while for this body to make a searching inquiry 
into the condition of the institutions it represents. The 
shortcomings of a few stations will discredit all. And it 
should be remembered, too, that the stations will not sat- 
isfy the reasonable demands of the people who are taxed 
for their support if they simply refrain from violating law 
and live up to the letter of their obligations. They must 
prove themselves positive and efficient forces in horti- 
cultural and agricultural progress. Unless they compel 
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respect they are failures. They will not be pronounced 
successful until their bulletins are accepted as standard 
and authoritative in the literature of applied science. 


In the closing hours of the legislative session at Albany, 
an effort was made to smuggle through, in the form of an 
Amendment to another Act, a law authorizing the con- 
struction of a straight and level speed-road through Cen- 
tral Park. The measure was again defeated, for this was 
not the first attempt to pass it; but it will surely reappear 
before succeeding legislatures, among the various schemes 
to confiscate the grounds belonging to the people in the 
interest of a special class. This particular project, how- 
ever, isa singularly offensive one. Even if the track 
could be constructed without interfering with the right of 
entrance to the park by those who would be compelled to 
cross it, its purpose is simply to afford pleasure to a few 
rich men for a short time in the spring and in the fall. To 
accomplish this, these men are asking the people to pay 
for the devastation of the scenery of the park, which is its 
fundamental value—scenery which it has cost millions of 
money and the watchful care oflong years to provide. No 
other attack on the park contemplates the destruction of 
so large a portion of its areaor the introduction of somany 
elements that are subversive of its design and purpose. 
These owners of fast horses have little need of the park, 
even if they have any feeling for its beauties, because they 
are able to enjoy the sunshine of the south in winter, and 
the cool breezes of the Berkshire Hills or of the seaside in 
summer. But the city is full of people who may have less 
money, but who have quite as much right to the use of 
the park and a more refined appreciation of its value. The 
park should be preserved for the people, and the whole 
people, and not ruined in the interest of horses and their 
drivers, however aristocratic may be the breeding of 
either. 


The Cork Oak. 


pee Cork Oak, of which a portrait taken in Algeria appears 
in our illustration on page 251, produces the most valua- 
ble bark of all trees, with perhaps the exception of the Cin- 
chona, and the money value of the world’s product of cork is 
greater than that of the quinine it consumes. It is a native of 
the Mediterranean basin in northern Africa, in Corsica, Sicily, 
southern France and the Iberian peninsula, across which it 
extends to the shores of the Atlantic in Portugal and of 
the Bay of Biscay. It is an evergreen species very much re- 
sembling some varieties of the Ilex or Evergreen Oak of 
southern Europe, with ovate-oblong blunt coriaceous leaves, 
which are sometimes entire and sometimes sharply serrate, 
and downy on the lower surface. It rarely attains a greater 
height than twenty-five or thirty feet and trunks more than 
two feet in diameter are exceptional. The value of the tree is 
in its bark. The outer layer becomes, through annual addi- 
tions on the inner surface, after the tree has attained a certain 
age and size, a thick, soft, homogeneous mass possessing the 
compressible and elastic properties upon which its economic 
value depends. Cork is, in a certain sense, an artificial pro- 
duction, as the bark naturally developed by the trees is of com- 
paratively littlevalue. This last is called ‘‘ Virgin Cork,” and is 
stripped from the trees when they are from fifteen to twenty 
years old. It is rough and woody in texture and is only valu- 
able as a tanning material or for the coarsest kinds of rustic 
work. The remoyal, however, of the natural bark causes the 
development of another growth of much finer and more com- 
pact quality. This is removed every eight or ten years, the 
quality of cork improving with each successive stripping, and 
the trees continuing to live and thrive under the operation for 
more than a hundred years. The bark is stripped during the 
months of July and August. Two cuts are made around the 
stem, the first above the ground and the second directly un- 
der the forking of the main branches. These cuts are then 
connected by three or four longitudinal incisions which thus 
divide the bark of the whole trunk into as many divisions. 
Only the outer coating can be removed without destroying 
the tree, and the greatest care is taken therefore not to injure 
the inner bark. The cork is removed with the aid of the 
wedge-shaped handle of the tool used in making the incisions, 
The outer surface of the bark, as soon as it is stripped from 
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the trees, is scraped and cleaned, and the pieces are then 
flattened, heated slightly and pressed under stones on 
a flat surface. The heating chars the surface and closes the 
pores, giving to the bark what is technically called ‘‘nerve,” 
In this state it is ready for manufacture or exportation. 

The amount of cork used in the world and the number of 
uses for it are increasing enormously. It was not until the 
end of the seventeenth century that bottles were stopped with 
corks, although it would seem that its value for this pur- 
pose was known to the Romans, as Horace (‘‘ Odes,” III, 8) 
speaks of 

“‘Corticem adstrictum pice dimovebit 
Amphoree,”’ 


The available forests of Cork-trees are already relatively 
extensive, although hardly sufficient to supply the demands 
now made on them, or which as the world grows in prosperity 
must be made on them, for there is hardly any end to the uses 
for cork, and none of the substitutes for it which have 
yet been tried are very satisfactory or promise to take its 
place to any great extent. The latest estimates of existing areas 
of available Cork Oak forests make theirextent from 3,300,000 
to 3,500,000 acres, of which about one-half, including those on 
its African possessions, belongs to France.* 

The wood of the Cork Oak is heavy, coarse-grained, and of 
a yellow-brown color; it shrinks and warps badly in season- 
ing and decays rapidly when exposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere. It has little value in the arts but furnishes a useful 
fuel and makes good charcoal. The inner bark is rich in tan- 
nin and trees too old or unfit to produce cork are cut for the 
sake of the inner bark. : 

The Cork Oak is an interesting tree to Americans, as its cul- 
tivation now seems destined to become an important industry 
in California, where the climate and the soil in many parts of 
the state are admirably suited to produce it. This is nota 
mere theory, as trees have beengrowing now for several years 
in California and have already produced crops of cork of ex- 
cellent quality. Itis probable that the tree will grow rather 
more rapidly in California than it does in its native country, 
although the quality of the soil, the exposure in which the 
trees are placed, local climate and the treatment which the 
trees receive will influence, of course, the rapidity with which 
the bark is developed. In Africa it is found that the trees 
which grow the most rapidly produce bark of the poorest 
quality, and that within certain limits the slower the trees 
grow the more valuable the product, provided the growth is 
not too slow, in which case the bark loses some of the elas- 
ticity which makes it valuable. The conditions which influ- 
ence the development of cork are so numerous and compli- 
cated that the product of all the trees in a grove or forest can 
never attain the same uniformity of thickness or quality in 
any given time. This is so well understood in the countries 
where cork is grown that the best method of harvesting has 
been found to be to go over the torest every two or three 
years and remove the bark from such trees as are covered 
with merchantable cork and not to strip all the trees at the 
same time. All these matters must of course be considered 
in connection with planting forests of the Cork Oak in Califor- 
nia. The planting and care of such forests in Portugal and 
Spain has long been an important industry, and there is no 
reason why they may not be made so in California, where the 
local consumption of cork is already enormous, although the 
wine industry there is hardly more than in its infancy. 

We are indebted to Mr. Francis Skinner, of Boston, for the 
photograph from which the illustration of the Algerian tree 
has been made. 


The Cedar of Mount Atlas. 


pe classical Cedar of antiquity has, it is well known, be- 

come exceedingly rare on Mount Lebanon, where it 
exists, outside of the famous grove of about 350 trees, in a few 
remote and rarely visited stations only. There is nothing 
more beautiful or more venerable than the little forest of 
Cedars standing out dark and green on the naked and forbid- 
ding background of the high Lebanon range. Each tree, with 
its original and expressive aspect, seems to relate a history 
full of memories. But this famous grove of Cedars leaves 
upon the visitor a sad impression, for no one who sees it can 
divest himself of the idea that the venerable trees are perish- 
ing. The nine old trees are mutilated and injured less by time 
and the severity of the climate than by the carelessness of 
shepherds and pilgrims, who break off the branches and often 
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build. fires about the trees; and, what is still more serious, 
young plants are not growing up, as the goats destroy them as 
soon as they appear. 
‘If the student of the Bible deplores the approaching loss of 
these, the most touching monuments of antiquity, the botanist 
and the forester may find at least this consolation, that the 
Cedar is found on other mountain ranges, so that a speedy ex- 
termination of the race is not probable. Vast forests of the 
true Cedar of Lebanon exist, at an elevation of from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet, on the immense masses of mountains which extend 
all along the coast of Cilicia. It was Kotschy who discovered 
and described these great forests of Cedars (see his charming 
work entitled ‘‘A Journey to the Taurus of Cilicia,” published 
in 1858). In reality, thestation of the Cedar on Mount Lebanon 
is only the most southern outpost of the species, while the 


centre of its distribution and its real home is in Cilicia, where - 


it is found in the greatest abundance, and where it reproduces 
itself vigorously. But to really comprehend the geographical 
distribution of this splendid tree one must look to the western 
and the driest part of the Himalaya Mountains, where is found 
that conifer known from the time of the most ancient Indian 
antiquity under the name of ‘“ Deodar” or ‘Wood of the 
Gods,” the Cedrus Deodara of botanists. It is not surprising 
that this wonderful plant has been mistaken for a distinct spe- 
cies. It is a much larger tree, and its habit, although not un- 
like that of the Cedar of Lebanon, differs from it in its slender 
young shoots and in its larger and longer cones. In the oppo- 
site direction, another tree, very much like the Cedar of 
Lebanon, has been discovered in the Atlas Mountains of 
Algeria ; but in the case of this tree all its parts are smaller 
than those of the tree of Mount Lebanon. The more the 
mountain chains, which extend from the frontier of Tunis in 
a double rank through northern Africa to the boundary of 
Morocco, are explored, the more widely distributed this beau- 
tiful tree is found to be. Manetti has given to the African 
Cedar the name of Cedrus Atlantica, but a critical study of 
these three trees has shown Sir Joseph Hooker that they are 
not really three species, but simply three varieties, or rather 
races, of the same species, as it is principally the dimensions 
_ of individuals, and not essential differences, which distin- 
guish them. 

The race of the Himalaya, in conformity with the immensity 
of that mountain system, where all vegetable forms assume 
an extraordinary size, is the largest. The race of the Taurus 
and of the Lebanon occupies an intermediate position, while 
that of Mount Atlas is the smallest, on account of the dryness 
of the severe climate of the region. The remarkable 
dimorphism, even, which appears among trees with dark 
green foliage, and others with silvery gray foliage mixed to- 
gether in the same wood, is found in these three stations, in 
the Himalaya as in the Taurus and in the mountains of 
Blidah: This dimorphism is known to gardeners, as it is 
seen frequently in cultivated plants of the three varieties now 
widely distributed in the gardens of southern Europe. 

I had the good fortune, in a recent journey, to penetrate to 
the region occupied by the African. Cedar and tocross it at dif- 
ferent points, and it seems to me that it might be interesting 
for the readers in the New World to learn a few details of a 
plant of the Old World which every reader of the Bible knows 
and has venerated from childhood. I need not recall the fact 
that itis the tree celebrated by Isaiah, and by David in the 
Psalms, that it is the tree that Solomon used for the construc- 
tion of the temple, and Ezra used to finish the second temple ; 
the tree which David used to build his palace, and which served 
the Hebrews for the masts to their vessels, and for the idols 
which this people, so often rebellious, erected, and which 
attracted to them the paternal punishments of God. I will 
merely add, however, that there are learned and competent 
students who suspect, at least, that in one or the other of the 
references of the Bible there is room for doubt, and that they 
do not refer to the true Cedar, but rather to the wood of the 
Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens). Indeed the wood of this tree, 
which still inhabits the valleys of the Lebanon in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Cedars, as in the valley of Kadischa, 
forming there dense forests, is more valuable than that of the 
Cedar both for construction and for the cabinet-maker. The 
wood of the true Cedar is whitish, rather soft, not very dura- 
ble, and not odoriferous, while that of the Cypress is very hard, 
durable, very resinous, and of a handsome brown color, and 
in every way superior to that of the other tree. 

I saw the Cedar for the first time in the Atlas of Beni Salah, 
which forms the principal part of the chain immediately be- 
hind the pretty town of Blidah, which is surrounded as far as 
the eye can reach by forests of Orange-trees, whence come in 
the months of December and January mandarins, which are 
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now beginning- to take the place of all other varieties of 
the Orange. 

We ascend with the aid of mules and Arab guides behind 
the town during five hours—for it is necessary in order to visit 
the Cedars to reach an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet, while 
Blidah is only a few feet above the level of the sea. We pass 
through Arab fields surrounded with masses of Cactus (Opun- 
tia Ficus-Indica) fifteen or twenty feet high, and covered with 
the graceful Clematis cirrhosa, which, in January, was in full 
flower. Fig-trees without leaves, the great Caroubiers (Cevro- 
tania Stligua), the Zizyphus Lotus, anda number of shrubs 
with shining evergreen leaves, grow on the sides of the road, 
with here and there an occasional plant of Chamerops humilis, 
which is the despair of the agriculturist of the country be- 
cause it is impossible to exterminate its strong roots without 
the aid of a dynamite cartridge. We ascend rapidly ; culti- 
vated fields come to an end, and the naked flanks of the moun- 
tains, worn by the torrents of spring and deeply gullied, begin 
to fatigue our animals. We encounter at 3,500 feet thick 
clumps of the Oak, known to the Arabs under the name of 
“Ballus,” the Quercus Ballota with thick, tufted, dark gray 
foliage resembling that of the Live Oaks of the southern 
United States. The large acorns are sold in the market of 
Blidah. They are not bitter, although rather astringent fora 
cultivated taste. Wesoon leave these Oaks behind. Chest- 
nut-trees, although not indigenous, grow here vigorously, as 
do several shrubs of Europe, like the Mex Aguifolium, the 
Ruscus aculeatus and the Prunus avium. 

A little further and we reach the Cedars, which hereafter 
cover all the slope with an imposing solemn forest, which we 
admire in silence. They are, for the most part, ancient trees 
many centuries old, but there are also many young trees 
which form impenetrable thickets. Under the old trees 
the ground is open and hard, resounding like iron, for it 
is still frozen, and here and there are patches of snow. 
It is impossible to imagine anything more beautiful or more 
touching than these great trees standing in their silent 
majesty. The trunks havea diameter of four and a half to 
six feet, springing from roots twisting about like serpents ; 
the bark is thick, channeled, dark brown. The trunk sep- 
arates generally at the height of a man into vigorous, horizontal 
branches. This horizontal direction of the branches is re- 
peated to the top of the trees, so that they consist of a series 
of flat stages covered with thick, intense verdure, but dimin- 
ishing near the top, which ends in a thin, upright leader. Upon 
these branches the cones appear in great quantity. They are 
very beautiful, of a clear brown color, and covered with drops 
of white resin. The cones are just ripe, although the scales 
are still closed. A month later they drop, leaving the central 
axis, which remainson the branches for a long time. The 
leaves are short, very close together, entirely covering the 
branches, dark green on both surfaces, although on certain in- 
dividuals they are silvery white, the contrast of color making 
an effect of surprising beauty. The height of these trees is 
not great, the highest, I should think, not exceeding 60 to 75 
feet, but solidity and strength are expressed to a su- 
preme degree in their habit. An examination of this forest 
shows, to our surprise, the 7Zaxus baccata, the Crategus Aria, 
the Exonymus latifolius, a great Juniper probably undescribed, 
not unlike Funiperus Oxycedrus, Quercus Mirbeckit, an ever- 
green species of the eastern Atlas, but rare in this region. It 
is not uncommon to see immense trunks of the Cedars torn, 
burned and whitened, either upright or prostrate on the ground. 


These are the victims of lightning orof fires lighted by the Arab 


shepherds, who like to set fire to a great tree to warm their hands. 

From the summit of Beni-Salah, which rises a little above 
the last Cedars, and which is covered with a thick growth of 
Bupleurum spinosum, we obtained a splendid view which will 
rest always engraved in our memory. About us are the 
rocks and the gorges of the Atlas covered with Cedars, while 
developing at the right and left toa prodigious distance ex- 
tend the ranges of the province of Oran as far as the great 
pile of mountains to the east of Algiers, the Djurra, with its 
heavy covering of snow. To the north stretches the great 
undulating plain, dotted with innumerable towns and villages, 
known as the ‘“Metidga,’”’ and ending in the long maritime 
chain surmounted with that gigantic monument called ‘ the 
tomb of the Christian,” but which is, in reality, the mausoleum 
of the dynasty of the ancient kings of Numidia, of the time 
of Augustus and a little earlier ; beyond the beautiful Mediter- 
ranean in its blue immensity appears at a distance of more 
than 150 miles. But what a contrast the view to the south 
presents! Beyond the arid plateau of the interior is seen, 
under a pure sky, the immense plain of the Algerian Sahara, 
another sea, but a sea of sand and of stone. 
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There is, further west, in another part of the Atlas, a region 
where the Cedar forms extensive and luxurious forests. This 
is the Teniet-el-Had, near Affreville. The Cedars here cover 
nearly 10,000 acres, and ascend to nearly 6,000 feet above the 
sea level. In the lower part of this forest the Cad/itris guad- 
rivalvis, called ‘‘Thuya” by the Algerians, is found. It is a 
charming little tree, the near relative of the Frenelas and the 
Widdringtonias of the southern hemisphere, which supplied 
the ancient Romans the precious wood called “Citrus,” for 
which they paid fabulous prices—as much as $50,000 for a 
single table, and, according to Pliny, it was the great and wise 
Cicero who paid it. This wood is cut from the lower part of 
the trunk where there are numerous excrescences, and is 
really beautiful. It is light rose colored, regularly marked 
with dark red spots which form a delicate design. The 
great Pistacia Atlantica, the Pinus Halepensis, the most com- 
mon Pine of Algeria, are found in this forest also. Many ofthe 
Cedars have here twelve to eighteen feet circumference of trunk. 
One of them, known as the “Sultana,” measures nearly thirty 
feet around the trunk. The ‘‘Sultan,” which is no longer alive, 
had a trunk circumference of nearly thirty-five feet. 

The Atlas is not the only station of this tree in Africa. Beyond 
the Atlas and the grand plateaus of the interior, an immense 
mass of mountains exists in the province of Constantine, 
towering above the Atlas even at a height of nearly 7,500 
feet. All this immense mountain region is covered with for- 
ests of Cedars which have absolutely the effect of our Spruces 
of the Alps, half covered in the snows of winter. From Bat- 
na one ascends ina few hours to the centre of this region. 
There are, at a lower elevation, forests of Pinus Halepensis 
mixed with ¥uniperus Phenicea, which attain here a large 
size. Higher up the Cedars extend in all directions, and it 
would require days to cross these forests. The flora of these 
high mountains must be beautifulin summer. We only saw 
the remains of that of the previous year, but were able, never- 
theless, to distinguish two species of Saxifrage, and a Violet, 
the Viola Munbyana, of which the seeds are now growing in 
our Alpine garden. Atasingle place in these regions in the 
Babor range to the east of Bougie, at an elevation of nearly 
6,000 feet, M. Cosson discovered a small forest of an Abies 
which he mistook at first for the A. Piwsapo of Spain. It is, 
however, a distinct species—the A. Babarensis of Cosson or 
the A. Numidica with obtuse leaves, and more closely related 
to A. Cilicica than it is to the Spanish tree. It is a species 
which succeeds well in the gardens of Europe, although it 


never grows to any size. : 
Bale, Switzerland. H.. Christ. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Berberis Sieboldi. 


HE Japanese Barberry, of which a figure is published 

on page 249, may perhaps be considered by botan- 

ists an extreme form of the common Barberry, which 

assumes very various aspects in the different regions over 

which it ranges from western Europe to Japan. From a 

garden point of view, however, it is abundantly distinct 

from all the forms of the common Barberry in cultivation, 

and Miquel’s name of Berberis Sieboldw may therefore well 
be maintained in garden literature at least. 

Berberis Steboldi* is, in cultivation, a stout, compact 
shrub, three or four feet in height, with angled branchlets 
covered with pale gray bark, and slender three-forked 
spines. The leaves have finely ciliate margins and are 
obovate, rounded or rarely pointed at the apex, and are 
gradually contracted below into short, broad petioles ; they 
are chartaceous, becoming somewhat coriaceous at maturity, 
dark green and lustrous, rather paler below, two inches 
or more long and an inch broad. They turn in the 
autumn to the most brilliant shades of scarlet and orange. 
The flowers, with pale greenish yellow ovate petals an 
eighth of an inch long, are produced in racemes two and 
a half to three inches long, and are larger than those of 
the common Barberry. The fruit, which is bright scarlet 
at maturity, is oval or obovate and half an inch long. 
From the common Barberry this Japanese plant differs, 
therefore, principally in the ciliate margins of the leaves, 
which are never spinulose-dentate, except on very young 
seedlings ; in their lustrous surface ; in the bright colors 
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they assume in autumn; and in the rather larger, paler 
colored flowers and in the larger fruit. It is the most 


ornamental of all the Barberries of the Vulgaris section, . 


and there are very few plants which equal or surpass it 
in the autumn color of its foliage. 

Berberis Sieboldi appears to have been introduced into 
cultivation by Mr. Thomas Hogg, of New York, who found 
it near Hakodate, and who sent it to the Parsons nursery 
at Flushing, New York. It had previously been collected 
by Mr. Charles Wright, botanist of the North Pacific Ex- 
ploring Expedition, at the same place. The plant has 
been distributed by Mr. Parsons, who sent it to the Arbore- 
tum several years ago under the name of “Berberis Hako- 
date.” It is perfectly hardy, and one of the most orna- 
mental and desirable of the Japanese shrubs which have 
been introduced into American gardens. C. S. Ss 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


lie Japanese Witch Hazel (Hamamelis Faponica) is com- 
monly classed as spring-flowering in catalogues and 
general descriptions, but this season it proved a winter bloom- 
ing plant, and when spring opened the pleasing yellow flowers 
of this shrub had been long past. It is extremely unlikely that 
these winter flowers will be followed by fruit. 

But Corylopsis paucifiora, another dwarf plant of the Witch 
Hazel family, and also of Japanese origin, if well protected 
in winter, bears a profusion of flowers in the spring. It 
is a rare plant in cultivation in this country, and is not 
thoroughly hardy in all situations in the latitude of Boston; 
but it is well worth a little extra care and attention on account 
of its abundant pale yellow bell-shaped flowers, which ap- 
pear in short clusters long before the leaves. At the Arbo- 
retum the first fully expanded blossoms were noted about 
April 17th; ten days later the plants were in fullest bloom- 
ing condition, and they continued to have a pleasing and 
attractive appearance for a further period of ten days, or until 
about the end of the first week of May. The leaves begin to 
expand as the last flowers fade. Although flowering regularly 
for several years at the Arboretum, no fruit has been borne on 
the plants. The desirable qualities of this plant, however, 
cannot approach those of the Forsythias with their loads of 
bright yellow blossoms and large, free growing habit and 
thorough hardiness. Among seedling plants of the For- 
sythias there are sometimes slightly differing shades of yellow 
noticeable, a circumstance which will probably be taken ad- 
vantage of by nurserymen who at present propagate the plants 
almost exclusively by cuttings or layers. 
upright growing /. vividissima blooms fully a week later than 
those known under the names of F/. suspensa and F. Fortunet, 
and, as a rule, it is not nearly so handsome and satisfying as 
the other species, which are better suited to those who have 
small grounds and space for only one Forsythia. If left 
unpruned a single plant of / swsfensa may in the course of 
time attain very large proportions, because the ends of the 
long, slender, drooping branches often take root when they 
reach the ground, and send up new shoots. In this way the 
original plant may spread over a large area and form a little 
forest of additional stems all about it. 

Everybody has observed that the young, unfolding leaves 
of most trees and shrubs are of a much lighter green color 
than they are after they become fully expanded. The leaves 
of a few species and varieties appear almost yellow when they 
leave the buds. There is a form of the native Nine-bark 
(Physocarpus opulifolius, commonly known as Spirg@a or 
Netllia opulifolia) which is esteemed by some people for the 
yellow color of its foliage, and which is often sold by nursery- 
men under the name of Spirea opulifolia aurea. When the 
young leaves of this shrub are expanding they have a striking 
effect of yellow blossoms, and at a little distance the plants 
are not infrequently mistaken for Forsythias in full bloom. 
This yellow-leaved form of the species is sometimes met 
with growing wild along the banks of streams, especially 
northward. 

There is a noticeable difference in the yellow color of the 
flowers of the Spice-bush (Limdera Benzoin) on different plants. 
The stamens and pistils are usually produced in separate 
flowers, and these staminate and pistillate flowers are gen- 
erally found on different plants. Thestaminate flowers bearing 
the small yellow anthers naturally give a brighter aspect to the 
plants which produce them. : 


The common, | 
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The Leather-wood or Moose-wood (Dirca palustris) of our 
northern woods bears the earliest yellow blossoms of any na- 
tive shrub, unless we include stray flowers of the autumn 
blooming native Witch Hazel. It is not a showy plant, but on 
account of the early development (first week of April at the 
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much earlier, and occasional open blossoms may be found in 
the first warm days of spring. The cultivated Japanese spe- 
cies (Andromeda Faponica) has more handsome and larger 
flowers, but they arenotto be relied onin this latitude. In spite 
of an unusually mild winter, and among plants in varying situa- 


Fig. 38.—Berberis Sieboldii —See page 248. 


Arboretum) of its modest blossoms it attracts attention, and it 
deserves a place in every shrubbery. It is a shrub which 
never requires pruning, as it is of slow, compact growth. 
There is no very early flowering, broad-leaved evergreen 
shrub so generally satisfactory as Andromeda floribunda. The 
racemes of white flowers are usually in their best condition 
about the first week of May, although they are conspicuous 


tions, hardly a flower bud survived to open with those of its 
American congener. . 

The Leather-leaf (Cassandra calyculata) is another early 
flowering plant of the Heath family which may also be called 
evergreen. It reaches its fullest bloom at about the same 
time, but is not so conspicuous as the Andromeda, because 
the flowers, which are somewhat larger, are disposed in a 
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one-sided raceme and hang downward, so as to be partly hid- 
den by the leaves. ' Although it is in some respects a more 
interesting plant than the Andromeda, the general effect in 
cultivation is less pleasing, not only because its flowers are half 
concealed, but because its foliage is not so bright. Before the 
best bloom of these plants has passed away another evergreen 
species, the so-called Water Andromeda (A. polifolia) opens 
its blossoms. This little shrub grows a foot or more in 
height, and in nature is commonly found in swampy situa- 
tions; butit is easily cultivated in any good, moist garden 
soil, provided that it does not contain too much lime. The 
leaves are narrow and dark green above and white beneath. 
The flowers, which are borne in clusters on the ends of the 
branches, are nearly globular in shape and havea very small 
opening at the mouth. The color varies on different plants 
from white to a decided rose, but generally the color of the 
flowers is faintly rosy. This charming little plant usually 
flowers much later in its native haunts, but under the warmer 
influences of garden cultivation the flowers are developed in 
early May and last for a considerable time. 

Spirea Thunbergit is fast becoming popular and more 
widely disseminated. It deserves to be known to every one; 
for, besides being the earliest of its genus to blossom in the 
spring, its whole aspect is graceful and the delicate foliage 
assumes very bright and attractive colors in the late autumn 
and is persistent after many other shrubs have lost all of their 
leaves. At Boston it usually begins to flower in the latter 
part of April, and is whitest with bloom about the end of the 
first week in May. Three weeks later the seed ripens and 
falls to the ground, where, under favorable conditions, it at 
once germinates, and strong little plants may be produced 
before the end of the season. Many of the flower buds and 
some terminal shoots were killed during the past exceptional 
winter, but enough buds remained to develop fully and give 
the plants a very white and attractive appearance. 

Arnold Arboretum. Gio Go GGA 


Notes on Hardy Plants. 


Ole of the first native Phloxes to flower is the Ground or 

Moss Pink (P. swébudata). Its natural home is on dry, 
rocky hills and banks, but it can be grown in any light soil. 
It is common in cultivation and forms dense mats of its 
creeping stems, so that when established and in flower it dis- 
plays a solid mass of color. Its flowers are rose-purple, half 
an inch or more wide; the average height is about four inches. 
It is surpassed in the size and brilliancy of its lowers by Phlox 
reptans, a species growing much in the same manner, but two 
or three inches taller, and with reddish purple flowers, often 
an inch wide. This species is only a few days later than the 
Moss Pink, and can be grown in shady corners. Its natural 
home is in damp woods. Ina moist, light soilitcan be grown 
in open sunlight. It spreads from creeping stems, and a few 
plants set thinly soon form a dense bed. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the white California 
Trillium (7. sessile, var. Californicum), the beautiful dark 
green leaves, the large, almost pure white petals, often two 
inches long by three-fourths of an inch wide. The durability 
of both flowers and foliage and its perfect hardiness make it 
second in value to 7. grandifiorum alone. 

The first to bloom of our Dentarias (Tooth-worts or Pepper 
roots) is D. laciniata, a little plant six inches high, bearing a 
small corymb of pale purple flowers. This species grows in 
moist, generally in loamy, soil, and in the shade. It lasts but 
a few days, and its flowers and foliage are quite pretty. 

The variety of the Bird-foot Violet (V. pedata, var. bicolor) 
is a smaller plant than the typical species, but its flowers are 
more strongly marked in color and it is one of our prettiest of 
Violets. It needs shade, ora partly shaded location. 

Caltha leptosephala is a species from: Oregon and Washing- 
ton, with white flowers and roundish heart-shaped leaves, 
much resembling our common Marsh Marigold (C. palus- 
tris), except in color; but its white flowers are a poor substitute 
for the bright yellow ones in our species ; they are notas large, 
nor are they produced in such profusion. It would be useful 
to plant with the common species for variety, and it seems to 
prefer moist or wet situations. I have not tested its hardi- 
ness, but think it is probably hardy enough for New England. 

Dicentra formosa, an Oregon species, is now in bloom. Its 
foliage is quite pretty, and the flowers are half an inch or more 
long by two-thirds as wide, and of a dull rose-purple color, 
borne in small clusters on naked stems from the root, eight or 
ten inches high. It is an attractive plant, but not nearly as valu- 
able in any particular as our eastern D. exima. This species 
is larger, with larger and more numerous flowers of a brighter 
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rose-purple color. It blooms from early spring until Septem- 
ber. Its large clusters of showy flowers are on long naked 
stemns from the root, and both leaves and flowers would be 
valuable in bouquets. It thrives in the shade, or, if in a light 
loamy soil, it will do well in open sunlight. 

In many localities scattered over our meadows and pastures 
at this season of the year, wherever it can find a vacant spot 
in which to take. root, may be seen in flower the charming 
little Houstonia cerulea, commonly called Bluets. The centre 
of the flower is usually yellew, but the outer portion varies 
from nearly pure white to light blue or pale lilac. It grows 
as commonly in places as a weed, yet it is never a pest. It is 
such a low little plant—seldom four inches high—and flowers 
so early before the grass has attained any size that it seems to 
be independent and harmless. It is a biennial, but it scatters 
its seeds, so that when once planted it continues to grow from 
year to year. 

In the autumn of 1887 we received, from a correspondent in 
St. Petersburg, a few bulbs of /ritillaria pallidifiora. They 
were planted out and have stood two Vermont winters with- 
out protection. They have bloomed and borne seed each 
year. Unlike some other plants of this genus, this Fritillaria 
seems to propagate faster from seed than from scales. Its 
height is about one foot, and it bears from three to six large 
bell-shaped, pale yellow or straw colored flowers, an inch and 
a half long by an inch in diameter. These turn to a dull 
rose-purple with age. Itis an attractive plant, and sure to 
become popular when more generally known. It thrives in 
almost any garden soil. 

There is more than one form of the Sz/ene Pennsylvanica 
(Wild Pink). We get-from Pennsylvania a white-flowered 
variety which is not showy. But from other localities what 
seems to be the true type has beautiful pink flowers. Itis 
not so easy to grow as the Fire Pink (S$. Virginica), but when 
established will well repay the cultivator, and it comes into 
flower early. It needs to be set early the previous autumn in 
order to become established for flowering. Plants set in the 
spring do not seem to get established so as to flower the same 
year. It likes a thin shade and a fine loamy soil. 

Southwick, Mass. Lix, dizh, Hor sford. 


Hardy Plants for Cut Flowers.—V. 


EW of the Campanulas are useful for cutting, though all 

are good border plants, and most kinds are hardy. Cam- 
panula persicifolia and its many forms, especially the double 
white, are good for cutting. The double kind grows freely, 
is easily propagated by division, and the flowers last well when 
cut. There is a native species, C. divaricata, that can be used 
in the same way as Gypsophila paniculata. The small blue 
flowers of the Campanula have a pretty effect, for they are 
produced in the greatest profusion on much branched stems, 
one to two feet high. 

Echinacea purpurea is a late summer composite, with large 
purplish flowers, which are very showy and durable. The 
plant lasts in bloom fully two months, and we have known 
flowers to last for weeks in water after having been cut. This 
plant is often sold as Z&. tutermedia, which, with Rudbeckia 
purpurea, are but different names for the same plant. This 
Echinacea is thoroughly hardy, a native of the western states, 
and easily raised from seed, the seedling plants flowering the 
first year. Much has been said in favor of Chrysanthemum 
maximum tor cutting purposes, and it certainly is a free 
bloomer, but C. dacust¢re is by far the best plant of the two for 
this purpose. It flowers at intervals all summer, while C 
maximum gives but one crop of flowers inferior to those of 
C. lacustre, for these are larger, of good substance, on stems 
two to three feet long, white, with yellow centre. Both of 
these Chrysanthemums are easily propagated by division and 
are thoroughly hardy. C. /acustre prefers a moist soil. 

We had been led to expect much from Heuchera sanguinea 
as a plant for winter blooming under glass. Our plants were 
strong clumps when lifted in fall, and were kept in a moder- 
ately warm house, but they are only just commencing to 
bloom on being planted in the open air. Judging from other 
Heucheras, it is doubtful if A. samgutnea would flower in the 
open in summer if forced during winter, but this does not de- 
tract from its value, as its hardiness is now fairly well proved. 
The elegant little coral red flowers, borne on long wiry stems, 
are sure to be appreciated wherever they are given a trial. 

While on the subject of red flowers one is reminded that 
the old scarlet Lychnis is a good and useful plant that does not 
easily lose its hold on the appreciative public. It is a good 
perennial and very easy to propagate, as it seeds freely. The 
double variety is the best of the two for those who do not 
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The Cork Oak in Algeria.—See page 246. 


object to a flower because it is double; but unlike the type, this 
may be propagated by cuttings only, and to secure these it is 
best, after the plant is past its flowering, to cut it down to the 
ground. Strong base shoots will soon. Spring up, and these 
may be readily rooted and will make good flowering plants the 
next spring. The double-flowered Lychnis vespertina i is one of 
the very best double white flowering hardy plants for summer 
blooming, for itlasts in bloom with us for about three months. 
The beautiful double rose colored variety of Lychnis viscaria, 


known as Splendens, only needs to be seen to be appreciated. 
It lowers in abundance, and is a good old-fashioned plant 
that is too seldom met with. These ‘double Lychnis must be 
propagated by division. 

The gorgeous Oriental Poppies last several days if cut just 
as the buds begin to SHO their color. They open perfectly 
in water; but for those who do not care for their color the 
soft rose of the variety Rosewm may perhaps be better appre. 
ciated. The plant differs only in the’ color of its flowers. It 
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is well known that Poppies die down in summer, and this sug- 
gests that some desirable annual be sown near them, such as 
Mignonette, to occupy the space. 

The old-fashioned hardy Pinks are delightful border plants. 
There are perhaps only two kinds that are really hardy—that 
is, the pink and white. The florists’ named kinds are more 
beautiful, but are not always able to survive the winters out- 
of-doors, although easily wintered in a cold frame, and they 
are well worth this little trouble. The easiest method of in- 
creasing the hardy Pinks is by layering in September, and 
these, when rooted and potted up, make nice stock for plant- 
ing Out in spring. 

The Iris family is a numerous One, and to mention all that 
would be useful for cutting would be a difficult task. /rzs 
Sibirica hematophylla is now covered with dark violet flow- 
ers, and is one of the earliest to bloom, and certainly is the 
best of the Sibirica group. The leaves, while young, are 
blood-red, but afterward turn green, and the plant often pro- 
duces flowers three times during the summer and autumn. 
No garden should be without the true /77s Florentina, with its 
exquisite pale lavender, fragrant flowers. It belongs to and 
is one of the best of the Germanica section, and is the plant 
from which the Orris-root of commerce is obtained. The va- 
rieties of /yis /evigata are so numerous that one cannot say 
more with regard to them than that they last well when cut, 
the unopened buds expand in water, and that the more one 
grows of the better kinds the more the inclination to try others 


of the same section. 
Passaic, N. J. E. O. Orpet. 


Stove Plants. 


MONG the many old-fashioned stove plants that are 
worthy of more general cultivation are some of the 
Sanchezias, a very effective group belonging to the Acan- 
thaceg. They are easily managed and of strong and rapid 
growth, and might be described in a general way as having 
somewhat the appearance of very strong-growing Aphelan- 
dras, the latter belonging to the same order. The Sanchezias 
here noted are natives of Ecuador, and should be grown in a 
warm house, tolerably shaded. They are propagated by 
means of cuttings, which root readily if given a brisk bottom- 
heat, and should be potted on from time to time as it be- 
comes necessary, as when starved they are liable to lose their 
lower leaves. The flowers are tubular in shape, light yellow 
in color and produced ina terminal panicle. Their effect is 
heightened by their being partially enveloped by crimson 
bracts. The species to which special attention is called are, 
however, grown more for their foliage than for their flowers, 
though valuable for either. Sanchezia nobilis variegata is 
probably the most widely known species, and has large, oppo- 
site, single leaves, variegated with bright yellow, the variega- 
tion following the venation of the leaves. S. glaucophylla is 
another excellent species, and is distinct from the first-men- 
tioned in various particulars, one noticeable point being found 
in the shape of the stem ; that of S. glaucophylla being round, 
while the stem of .S. zodzlis is more or less winged. S. glau- 
cophylia is also handsomely variegated with yellow, with the 
addition that the midrib of this species is bright red or crim- 
son. The leaves of these Sanchezias, when well grown, 
attain a length of from twelve to fifteen inches and a breadth 
of four to five inches, and they possess much decorative 
value ; but it should be remembered that to grow them well 
they need to be kept clean, both mealy-bug and aphis being 
very partial to them. 

Duranta Baumgartii variegata is a pretty little shrub of 
South American origin, and though frequently found in a 
warm house, need not necessarily be grown ina high tem- 
perature, as it may be used for out-door work in summer. It 
has opposite leaves of fair size and marked with bright yel- 
low. This Duranta is easily grown in light loam, but should 
not be allowed to become very dry or it will be attacked by 
red spider. Cuttings of soft wood root readily, and the young 
plants should be pinched back occasionally to keep them in 
shape, as the natural habit of the plant is somewhatstraggling. 

Mussenda frondosa is a charming stove flowering plant 
from Ceylon, and, though in cultivation for many years, it is 
very seldom seen. It belongs to the Ruwbzace@, and would 
prove a valuable addition to many collections on account of 
the striking combination of colors in its flowers. The flowers 
are produced in racemes, and bear some resemblance to a 
yellow Jasmine ; but they are surrounded with pure white 
bracts, the latter being formed by the enlargement of one 
segment or division of the calyx. J. frondosa is also in- 
creased by cuttings, which may be put in at almost any time, 
providing the shoots thus used be moderately soft, though as 
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this plant usually flowers in the late summer or in autumn, it 
is well to root the cuttings early in the spring, so that the 
plants may be grown on rapidly for fall use in the conserva- 
tory. The Musszendas should be potted in a light mixture, 
equal portions of loam and peat, or leaf-mould, with some 
sand, making a satisfactory compost. The pots should be 
well drained, as the plants enjoy liberal watering during the 
growing season, and a moist atmosphere with some shade 
will be found beneficial. There are other species of 
Musseenda besides the one referred to, some of which are 


but little known except to botanists. : 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Orchid Notes. 


DENDROBIUM SUPERBUM.—This is a very handsome spe- 
cies of a pendulous habit, almost always becoming deciduous 
just as the flower-buds begin to grow; it has ovate-oblong 
obtuse leaves, which give the stems a very pretty effect after 
the growth is finished. The stems grow from two to three 
feet long, and from each side of these the flowers proceed in 
rows, each measuring three to four inches in diameter. They 
are of a beautiful rose-purple color, with a fringed, rich purple 
lip, marked with a pair of sanguineous spots at the base. 
They last in perfection three weeks, if kept in a cool, dry at- 
mosphere. The flowers have a peculiar Rhubarb-like odor, 
particularly sweet early in the morning, when the sun shines 
on the house and before the ventilators have been opened. 
The plants here are in baskets suspended from the roof, in a 
light, airy place in the summer-flowering Cattleya-house. 
They enjoy a compost of fibre and sphagnum moss, with a 
little charcoal to keep it sweet. The plant likes a good supply 
of water when growing. It is most generally known under 
the name of D. macrophyllum, the name formerly applied to 
D, Vettchianum. 


DENDROBIUM FARMERI.—This is an evergreen, compact- 
growing species, with delicately beautiful blooms and a habit 
similar to that of D. densiflorum. The stems are clavate, 
from a small knob-like base, and are deeply furrowed, so as to 
become quadrangular. At the point of the stems are three or 
four ovate, leathery leaves, and from them grow the beautiful, 
loose-drooping racemes of numerous flowers, which have 
ovate-obtuse sepals, the larger petals being yellowish white 
flushed with pink. The lip is straw colored, with a rich yel- 
low centre, and is denticulate at the margin. It expands its 
flowers in April, and lasts several weeks in beauty when kept 
in a cool, dry place. We grow this species in baskets sus- 
pended from the roof, in the same way that we treat D. sw- 
perbum, It likes a fair quantity of moisture when growing, 
otherwise it will become covered with thrips; it should be 
kept comparatively dry when at rest, or it will not bloom 
freely. We grow this in sphagnum moss, which appears to 


suit it admirably. 5 
Staatsburg-on-the-Hudson. Lr, Atkins, 


CYPRIPEDIUM ROTHSCHILDIANUM.—A plant of this beautiful 
Cypripedium is now ‘in flower in the collection of Orchids 
owned by Hicks Arnold, Esq., in New York City. It is en- 
tirely distinct and a noteworthy acquisition. It is a vigorous 
plant, having stout, very broad leaves, from the base of which 
is produced a scape bearing several flowers. The dorsal 
sepal on first opening was white, heavily marked with broad 
lines of a dark purple; after five or six days the ground color 
turned to a light yellow. The petals, which measure from 
four and a half to five inches in length, stand boldly outward, 
and are striped and spotted with dark purple, the edges being 
furnished with numerous hairs.. The staminode is a distinct- 
ive feature in this variety, being covered with bluish hairs. 
The lip is very similar to that of C. S¢omez in shape; the color, 
however, is somewhat darker. The plant requires a tempera- 
ture slightly warmer than the majority of Cypripediums, and 
dislikes being in a large pot. Peat, moss and turfy loam, in 
equal proportions, make a good compost. With a-tempera- 
ture of sixty-five to seventy degrees it will be found an easy 


lant to cultivate. ; 
Lae iN, J - A. Dimmock. 


Fritillaria armzna.—This is a small sized species, about four 
inches high, from Asia Minor. The stems are clothed with 
pale green lanceolate leaves, and the dark purple, bell-shaped 
flowers, borne on pedicels an inch anda half long, appear 
singly or in pairs at the top. The pedicels turn downward at 
their extremities and thus the flowers assume the nodding po- 
sition characteristic of the genus, At the Bussey Institute (a 
department of Harvard University), I noticed, during the lat- 
ter part of April,a group of a yellow-flowered variety of /. 
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arme@na in an exposed border and it is quite as attractive as 
the type. The flowers of the species and its variety are almost 
three-quarters of aninch long and the same in width at the 
mouth. Both succeed satisfactorily when planted in the fall 
and given the same treatment under which Hyacinths and 
Tulips thrive. They are well worth a place among the sturdy 


little flowers of early spring. 
J 5 ; b 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. MM. Barker. 


Transplanting._Nearly every vegetable will endure trans- 
planting without permanent injury, and this practice simplifies 
garden work and adds much to the area of a small garden. 
Lettuce can grow a month or more in the seed-bed before the 
transfer; Beets sown in the same way can be set out in the 
garden when the ground is warm, and will be two or three 
weeks in advance of those planted from seed in the spring, 
and the roots, if pains is taken in the work, will be of good 
form ; Peas can be transplanted into moist or well watered soil 
and will grow thriftily; Beans do best if grown in potsor flats, as 
many seeds in a place as would be planted in a garden, and, 
when well up, shifted dirt and all into the out-door hillsabout 
the 1stof June. By this method we get Cucumbers much earlier, 
and they can be grown to the third leaf before they are set. All 
forms of Cabbage, Onions and Celery should be transplanted; 
and melons in this way can be had much earlier. Parsnip, Car- 
rot, Salsify and roots of that nature are not improved by trans- 
planting. 

Plants of any kind should be given a permanent home be- 
fore they are overgrown in the seed-bed. Too large plants 
are less likely to make perfect vegetables than those set when 
at the proper size, Seedlings will only attain a certain point 
of growth in flats, and when this period of stagnation is reached 


no more growth can be expected without a change of soil or 


location. If the plants have good roots and are set toward 
evening in freshly prepared soil they will live. A strong wind 
is more destructive to young plants than the sun’s rays, and if 
the soil is well prepared and pressed lightly about the roots, 
most plants will grow even in the sun without shelter. A bath 
in thin mud is a good preparation for the roots of.some plants 
when they must be set ina dry time. Watering after or dur- 
ing the time of transplanting is much practiced, but, unless 
the weather is very dry, the plant will do as well without if 
properly set. Cabbages and like plants, if lifted a day before 
they are to be set and left in a cellar, will make a new growth 
of root, so as to gain rather than lose time by the day’s delay. 
West Springfield, Mass. W. A. Bull. 


Little Known Vegetables:—As stated by a correspondent on 
p. 228 of GARDEN AND FOREST, several European vegetables 
deserve to be better known in this country. We have few 
vegetables of better quality or of easier culture than Celeriac. 
It possesses plainly enough the delicious celery flavor and yet 
is sufficiently different from it to be a distinct vegetable. By 
packing in earth or sand the roots may be preserved in a cool 
cellar until spring without losing their fine quality. 

I have always started the plants of Celeriac in the hot-bed or 
cold-frame, but I now think that if sown very early in spring 
on a nicely prepared bed in the open ground the seed would 
germinate sufficiently well to produce a good crop. The 
plants are hardy like those of Celery and endure frost well. 
They should be given rich ground and be well cultivated, but 
hilling up is not as essential as it is with Celery. 

Another vegetable that should he more common in our gar- 
dens is the tuberous-rooted or Hamburg Parsley. This 
is truly a Parsley with a root the size of a small Parsnip and 
with a flavor peculiar to itself. The plants should be started 
in the hotbed or cold-frame, as the seeds, like those of the 
common Parsley, are rather slow to germinate. When of 
sufficient size the plants may be set in a well prepared bed in 
the garden, in rows two feet apart. The roots are rather slow 
of growth, becoming fit for use in September or October. 
Like the Celeriac, they may be preserved through the winter 
in the cellar by packing in earth or sand. 

To my own taste, both the Celeriac and the Hamburg Parsley 
are equal to Salsify as contributions to the table. To some, 
however, their peculiar flavors are less agreeable. I have ob- 
served that in many persons a taste for the characteristic 
flavors of vegetables belonging to the Umbellifere needs to 


be acquired. ee E. S. Goff. 


University of Wisconsin. 

Under the Roses.—Beds of hardy Roses are not attractive, 
either in the early spring, when the leaves are forming, or 
after the flowering period in June or July. I have found it 
very advantageous to plant between the bushes the yellow and 
blue varieties of Viola cornuta. A large Rose-bed in my gar- 
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den, thickly planted with Viola cornuta, var. lutea, is now a 
blaze of brilliant color. The plants reproduce themselves 
with great facility from seed, and in a few years numbers can 
be obtained. They also increase by spreading, and soon yield 
very-large clumps. The seedlings vary somewhat in color 
and form as well as in foliage, but are almost always hand- 
some, and frequently as large as an average Pansy and hardly 
less beautiful. They are also faintly, but distinctly, fragrant. 
They continue in bloom until late in the fall, but the flowers 
in Summer are somewhat smaller, as a rule. Planted near 
Pansies the two forms hybridize easily, but I have not ob- 
tained any noteworthy flowers in this way. Two very fine 
new forms of V. cornuta are sold under the names of Admi- 
ration and Magnifica. These, perhaps, belong to the class of 
Tufted Pansies, and are respectively violet-blue and purple- 
violet. They appear to be not less hardy than the species, 
standing the winter in the open ground without other protec- 
tion than the manure thrown upon the Rose-bed in the fall. 
The plants do very well even in a light loam, but require 


plenty of water in the summer. 
Newport, R. I. W. G. 


Iris Gatesii,—Joining Mr. Orpet in his praise of /rzs Susiana, 
I hope he will allow me to state that now we have a plant 
which excels it in beauty. / Gafesii was discovered by Mr. 
Sintenis in the mountains of southern Kurdistan, and was in- 
troduced by me to Europe two years ago. The flowers on 
stalks as thick as a man’s finger and twenty-five inches high, 
show well above the foliage. They are in some cases double 
the size of those of 7 Suzsiana, and the coloration is not 
so sombre, but far more delicate and more beautiful. The 
ground color is creamy white, the very massive standards, as 
well as the falfs and claws, are dotted over with very minutesil- 
very gray points and also adorned witha most delicate network 
of silvery gray lines. The beard is ochraceous yellow, and, seen 
from a distance, the flower looks yellowish gray. This Iris 
has the largest flower of any of the genus so far known, and, 
apart from its size, the flower is striking and of a highly aris- 
tocratic appearance. There are, moreover, some other novel- 
ties coming on, one of which resembles 7. Suszana, but with 


markings of a crimson color. ; . 
Baden-Baden. Max Leichtlin. 


Recent Publications. 
Forestry in North America. —III. 


Part II. sets forth the fundamental principles of silviculture. 
The author maintains, with justice, that the principles of silvi- 
culture hold good all over the world, but adds that the illus- 
tration of these principles must be taken from a limited area. 
For this purpose he has chosen the timber-trees of western 
Europe on the fiftieth degree of north latitude and the coun- 
tries immediately to the north and south of it—in other words, 
the foresttrees of England, northern France and the greater 
part of Germany. These species the author does not attempt 
to describe; he assumes that his readers are familiar with 
them. The first chapter dwells upon the external conditions 
which influence the development of forests. He says: 


«Soil, including subsoil, and atmosphere are the media 
which act upon forest-vegetation, and they together are in 
silviculture called the ‘locality.’ The active agencies, or fac- 
tors, of the locality depend on the nature of the soil and the 
climate, the latter being governed by the situation. The sum 
total of these factors represents the quality or yield-capacity 
of the locality. The forester requires to be well acquainted 
with the manner in which soil and climate act on forest-vege- 
tation, in order to decide in each case which species and 
method of treatment are best adapted, under a given set of 
conditions, to yield the most favorable results.” 


Every forester knows that, on good soil and under condi- 
tions otherwise favorable, a timber-crop is heavier than one 
of equal age grown under less favorable conditions. In the 
concluding section of this chapter the author shows how we 
may use this fact in order to assess the quality of a locality. 
Numerous measurements of woods of different species and 
ages, grown under different conditions, have been made in 
Germany on a systematic plan, and from the data thus ob- 
tained yield-tables have been calculated, showing the volume 
of timber produced at different ages on a given area by the 
principal species on localities of different quality classes. 
Using the yield-tables published for the Scotch Pine by Wil- 
helm Weise, now Professor at the Forest School of Karlsruhe, 
the author shows that at the ages of 50 and too years the vol- 
ume per acre of timber only, notincluding faggots, in localities 
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which, according to their yield-capacity, are classed as first, 
second and third class, is as follows: 

Tt Il. Ill. 
5060 3940 2700 


Cubic feet at the age of 50 years, 
8390 6410 4910 


Cubic feet at the age of loo years, . 


The figures of these yield-tables Dr. Schlich has found, to a 
certain extent, to be applicable to Scotch Pine-forests in En- 
gland. Some of the data of those tables have already been 
used in the preceding remarks. They can also be used in 
order to assess the yield-capacity of any locality stocked with 
Scotch Pine in England, Eventually, similar yield-tables must 
be prepared for the principal forest-trees of North America, 
and this isa work which ought to be undertaken by the Federal 
Government, or by the governments of individual states, for 
the benefit of forest-proprietors. 

Before, however, such work can be undertaken with any 
prospect of useful result, two conditions must be fulfilled: 
The first condition is, that a unit of measurement must be 
adopted for all classes of timber. In countries with the met- 
rical system it is the cubic metre; in Great Britain, India and 
the Colonies it is the cubic foot—and this it may, perhaps, be 
found convenient generally to adopt in North America. The 
second condition is, that state forests are constituted, perma- 
nently demarcated so as to be safe against encroachment, and 
that their management is properly organized. Without such 
public forests it will not be possible to prepare yield-tables or 
to collect any other statistical data necessary to serve as a 
guide to forest-proprietors in the proper management of their 
estates. 

The second chapter deals with the shape and development 
of forest-trees, but we can refer only to what the author says 
regarding height growth. Building again clmefly upon re- 
searches. made i in Germany, Dr. Schiich explains how the dif- 
ferent species have a different mode of height-growth. On 
page 163 an instructive diagram will be found exhibiting the 
relative height-growth of Spruce, Silver Fir, Beech and Scotch 
Pine in a locality of the first quality. Atthe age of fifty years 
the mean height attained by each species is as follows: 


Scotch Pine, . ‘ : : 6 64 feet 
Beech, . ; : 4 Q % 5 (60) 0 
Spruce, . : : : : : 5G res 
Silver Fir, 4 6 6 3 ° 5 gk) OF 


At a later age Spruce and Silver Fir take the lead, while Beech 
and Scotch Pine remain behind in the race; and when 120 
years old the order of the species stands as follows: 


Spruce, : F F 118 feet. 
Silver Fir, . ; 3 : ‘ 5  ueresy, 06 
Beech, . : 6 : : ‘ 5 tee 6 
Scotch Pine, Oy 


Scotch Pine and Beech, therefore, make the principal height- 
growth during the first period of their life, whereas Spruce and 
Silver Fir continue to grow vigorously in height to a much 
greater age, Spruce more so than Silver’Fir. The progress of 
height erowth of the different species is much affected by the 
character of the soil, by elevation, the more or less crowded 
state of the wood and other circumstances, but under other- 
wise similar conditions it will always be found that deep, 
fresh, fertile soil produces much taller trees than shallow, dry 
or rocky soil. 

In the third chapter, which deals with the character and 
composition of woods, the author points out that the object 
of silviculture is not to rear isolated trees, but considerable 
masses of trees, forming more or less crowded woods. Pure 
woods consist of one species only, or of one species with a 
slight admixture of others, whereas mixed woods contain a 
mixture of two or more species. The advantages of mixed 
woods are clearly set forth, and the author’s remarks on this 
subject may be specially recommended to the attention of 
proprietors and managers of woodlands in America. 

The last and most important chapter deals with the silvi- 
cultural systems—that is, the different methods under which 
the creation, regeneration, tending and utilization of woods 
are effected. The three well known classes are: first, high 
forest, originating in seedlings, either self-sown or artificially 
raised ; second, coppice, which regenerates itself from cop- 
_pice- -shoots ; and third, coppice with standards, a combination 
of seedling and coppice-forest. The modifications of these 
three main systems are numerous, and particularly the treat- 
ment of high forest has developed in a great variety of ways. 
On this subject we must refer the reader to the manual. 
These are matters which can hardly be fully understood with- 
out opportunities for obtaining practical experience of forests 
treated under the various systems described. Such oppor- 
tunities cannot at present be found in the United States. For 
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that purpose students will have to go to Germany or France. 
And this necessity of studying forestry abroad will continue 
until a commencement on an adequate scale has been made 
in the United States to manage forests on a comprehensive 
and well considered plan. 

This remark must not be understood to mean that those 
who have not studied forestry in Germany or France are not 
competent to undertake the management of forestsin America. 
A commencement must be made; the sooner it is made the 
better, and it would bea mistake to wait until a sufficient num- 
ber of men, trained in their profession abroad, were available. 
Any one, however, who can afford the time for studying for- 
estry in France or Germany will find such study the most use- 
ful preparation for forest-work in America. The different 
systems of treatment which have been developed in Ger- 
many for the Scotch Pine, the Spruce, the Silver Fir, the Oak, 
the Ash and the Beech cannot, as they stand, be applied to the 
forest-trees of America and to the widely different conditions 
of climate which are found in the different regions of the 
United States. New methods must be devised on the ground 
of actual experience in America, but a thorough practical 
knowledge of the European system will be found most useful 
as a guide. The operations that will most completely secure 
the regeneration of the White Pine, the Douglas Fir, the Red- 
wood, the Long-leaved Pine and other forest-trees of North 
America, either naturally or by sowing and planting, will 
doubtless be similar to those which have been brought to the 
present state of perfection by the persistent labors of foresters 
in France and Germany, particularly in Germany. The same 
remark applies to all other operations necessary to organize 
the systematic management of forests in America, the demar- 
cation of forests, the settlement of forest-rights, the division of 
the forest into blocks and compartments,—the preparation of 
working-plans, the arrangements for its protection and the 
organization of the staff of administration, the executive and 
protective officers. For the arrangement of all these matters 
in America the experience which has been gained in Europe 
will serve as a most useful guide, and it would bea waste of 
time, of strength and of moneynot to utilize that experience to 
the utmost. Hence it will be of great advantage in America, 
as it has been under analogous circumstances in India, if as 
many as possible of the foresters who are to inaugurate the 
new system of forestmanagement have received a thorough 
training in their profession, both practical and theoretical. Nor 
is there any doubt that under existing circumstances the forests 
of Germany or France, and particularly those of Germany, 
offer the best opportunities for such professional training. 

Allusion has already been made to the necessity of com- 
mencing the collection of statistical data upon which to build 
yield-tables for the more important of the American timber- 
trees. This is only one of numerous important subjects 
which must be studied systematically by means of scientific- 
ally arranged researches, the object of which will be to ascer- 
tain mode and rate of growth, to determine the effect of dif- 
ferent methods of treatment and to obtain replies to many 
questions connected with forest-management. It has already 
been said that the duty of conducting these scientific re- 
searches, which are necessary to aid systematic forest-man- 
agement, must be undertaken by the state, because it is not 
likely that private forest-proprietors will devote their time and 
their means to such matters. Those who may undertake 
these researches should certainly have received a complete 
professional training in forestry and in the sciences upon 
which the forester’s profession is built up. They ought to 
have seen themselves how such researches are conducted in 
those countries where forestry is best understood. A com- 
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of North America has already been made by the Forest 
Division of the Department of Agriculture; it is therefore rea- 
sonable to suppose that the state will undertake this part of the 
work. It cannot, however, be carried on with any prospect of 
satisfactory results unless state-forests in the different great 
forest-regions are formed and managed on a good system. 

It might be deemed preferable not to attempt the systematic 
management of forests on a large scale until their scientific 
researches have given results which admit of practical appli- 
cation, and until they have furnished definite precepts for the 
treatment of the different classes of forests. Such a proposal 
should not be listened to for a moment. A commencement 
must be made at once; the sooner the better. The best must 
be done under the circumstances. There may be failures, 
and the best method of treatment will certainly not be hit upon 
at once. The shrewd common sense, the keen eye to busi- 
ness of Americans, aided by a good knowledge of forest-man- 
agement as practiced in Europe, will eventually hit upon the 
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right method in each case. The art of treating the American 
forests to the best advantage must grow up as the result of 
practical work on a large scale. The development of syste- 
matic forestry in America, however, will be greatly aided by 
the experience gained in other countries, and Dr. Schlich’s 
Manual will doubtless give a powerful impetus to systematic 
forest management in the United States. 
Bonn, Germany. 


D, Brandis. 


Correspondence. 


Grapes for Home Use. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Mr. Powell's criticism of my list of Grapes for family 
use in GARDEN AND ForeEST for April 30th, coming from an 
experience in a different latitude and soil, is valuable. This 
fact should be borne in mind by the reader, and it should be 
remembered, too, that the original information was given to 
a novice living in my latitude and having a soil differing from 
my own only in being more sandy. I concur in Mr. Powell’s 
estimate of the quality of the Worden. I have been insisting 
on its superiority to the Concord in this respect for the last ten 
years, and yet we often hear it asserted that the Concord is 
the best Grape grown, and that Worden is only another name 
forit. I wish I could endorse the claim of Mr. Powell that 
the Worden keeps better and does not break (crack) so easily 
as the Concord. These have been its chief faults with me; 
but, after all, 1 am not certain that its resistive force in this 
respect is feebler than that of the Concord under the same 
conditions. A cross of Worden.and Herbert would be desir- 
able if it resulted in a ‘‘swapping of jackets.” 

I did not mention the Massasoit for the simple reason that 
itis a poor setter. El] Dorado has the same defect. I have 
never yet been able to get a perfect cluster from either of 
them. Now, I should be grateful to Mr. Powell if he will 
teach me how to secure perfect clusters on these two varieties. 
Other growers accomplish this, and what is lacking in my soil 
or treatment I never could discover. The Lindley is also sub- 
ject to the same defect with me, and so are many others of 
Rogers’ hybrids. Herbert leads them all, as far as I have 
tested them, in size of berry ; but Wilder exceeds it in size of 
clusters, which often weigh a pound and more, while half that 
weight would be heavy fora cluster of Herberts. _ 

The quality of the Duchess is beyond question, but it is the 
first to show symptoms of black rot, and bagging the clusters 
before blooming has not entirely excluded the fungus. It is 
strictly a variety for amateurs in this locality, and requires 
much coddling for success. 

I am glad to hear good words for Diamond and Hayes from 
disinterested sources, but these are comparatively new, and 
have not yet, with me, reached the five-year probation fixed 
by Downing as necessary for determining the proper position 
of a new Grape. 

The time has passed when it was only necessary to plant the 
vines and allow them to take care of themselves. Success 
with this fruit, as well as others, in these days of insects and 
fungi, is only gained by constant and intelligent care. The 
hardiest disease-resisting kinds are the only ones fit for indif- 
ferent and careless cultivators to plant. They can, if they will, 
learn valuable lessons from these, and be better able to care 


for the better and more civilized kinds. 
Montclair, N. J. ££, Williams, 


Durability of Fence-Posts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I am told, though not.authoritatively, that a fence-post 
will last much longer if put in the ground upside down. Can 


_you let me have either a confirmation or refutation of this ? 


Mount Airy, Philadelphia. B. 


[Some years ago Dr. W. J. Beal, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, selected sticks of thirteen different kinds of 
timber. Each stick was cut in two in the middle, and 
each of these was split, making four sticks from each one. 
One set was placed in sandy land, and the other in clay 
land; in each place putting near each other a stick ‘‘top 
end up,” and its mate ‘‘bottom end up.” In some cases 
those with top down lasted best; in some the reverse was 
true, while in others there was no perceptible difference. 
The conclusion reached was that, so far as durability goes, 
it made no difference which end of the post was set in the 
ground, —Ep. | 
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Plant Problems. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


.Sir.—Two or three years ago a certain neglected meadow in 
this neighborhood was entirely covered with Blephilia ciliata, 
only a plant here and there of any other species being discern- 
ible, presenting in full bloom, as may be imagined, a scene of 
rare beauty—a vivid reflection of the sky’s own blue. Next 
year the prevailing plants were Lobelia spicata (largely pre- 
dominating), Achillea Millefolium and Rudbechia hirta, con- 
spicuously interspersed with Lilium Canadense and L. super- 
bum, and only an occasional plant of Blephilia among them 
all. The last season, the third in order, I counted over a 
dozen conspicuous flowering plants all blooming at one time 
in charming prodigality and confusion—a veritable flower- 
garden of eight or ten acres in extent, and of Nature’s own or- 
dering—and the Blephilia still more rare, having practically 
disappeared. The plant in question being a perennial, what 
became of it the two previous years, and why, at least, could 
it not hold its own with some of the plants referred to ? 

In the late summer of last year the beautiful American Cen- 
taury (Sabbatia angularis) was here one of the most common 
of plants—freely distributed over neglected fields and waste 
places. For the five years previous, or since the season of 
1884, when it was equally abundant, scarcely a plant was to be 
seen. During my ten years’ residence here these are the only 
instances where I have known it to bloom thus generally. Why 
has a biennial plant grown and flowered at such rare intervals, 


and simultaneously over an extended area? . 
Fairview, W. Va. WE. Hill. 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


Botanical Magazine, May : 

EREMURUS AURANTIACUS, ¢. 7113; a noble Asphodel from 
the Caucasus, and, like its congeners, a most desirable hardy 
rock-piant, although rather difficult to manage and requiring 
careful drainage to prevent the thick root-stalks from rotting 
during winter. 

ABIES BRACHYPHYLLA, ¢. 7114; a beautiful hardy Japanese 
Fir, with broad, dark green, distichous leaves, quite white on 
the lower surface from the broad bands of stomatez, and one 
of the group of Japanese trees of which A. firma should 
perhaps be considered the type. As the editor, Sir Joseph 
Hooker, points out, ‘‘no one but a botanist traversing the 
islands of Japan, with an eye especially directed to its Silver 
Firs, can determine whether species or varieties or synonyms 
are represented under the above names” (A. brachyphylla, 
A, homolepsis, A. Veitchii, A. firma, etc.) 

PASSIFLORA MIERSII, ¢. 7115; a graceful Passion-flower from 
Brazil, belonging to the section Grenadilla; a slender glabrous 
climber, with rather small flowers with white petals and pur- 
ple corona. 

BERBERIS VIRESCENS, 7. 7116; under this name Sir Joseph 
Hooker proposes a new species for a Himalaya Barberry, first 
detected by him in Sikkim in 1849, and recently introduced 
into cultivation. The flowers are small, a third of an inch in 
diameter, in fascicles or short racemes, and are sulphurous or 
greenish yellow. The fruit is oblong or narrowed upward, 
compressed, scarlet or black, and one-seeded. As this Bar- 
berry grows naturally at an elevation of 9,000 feet or more 
above the sea, it may be expected to survive the winters in our 
Northern States. 

PRIMULINA SINENSIS, ¢ 7117; a very remarkable Gesne- 
riaceous plant, with the habit and foliage of a Primula, a native 
of southern China. The lobes of the spreading corolla are 
white, with broad violet-purple borders. This botanical cu- 
riosity was introduced into England from the Hong-Kong 
Botanical Garden in 1887, and flowered last summer at Kew 
for the first time. 


Notes. 


The sixteenth edition of Dr. A. Garcke’s “Flora of Ger- 
many” has just been published by Parey in Berlin, 


The Garden reports that Shortia galacifolia has flowered at 
Kew, and “judging from its health and vigor, is likely to be- 
come popular” in England. 


The corner-stone of the Washington Memorial Arch in this 
city will be laid on Decoration Day with appropriate services 
of a religious and military character, 

The Garden (London) speaks of a seedling Tuberous Be- 
gonia, at the nurseries of the Messrs. Laing & Sons, in which 
the semi-double blooms of large size and rich self crimson have 
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florets whose edges are handsomely fimbriated. This is a 
new break in these plants, and such a margin will help to 
relieve the flower of any formality. 


A German journal names Gladiolus Snow White as de- 
cidedly the best white variety of the flower and recommends 
it to the attention of its readers as an important American 
novelty. 


The description of the Celtis or Nettle-tree, published some 
months ago in GARDEN AND FOREST, has attracted much atten- 
tion in Europe, and a long abstract of it was recently published 
in Gartenflora. 


It is said that this summer will be an exceptionally good 
time to visit the Yosemite Valley, as the snow-falls of the past 
winter were the heaviest on record and the volume of water 
in the falls will therefore be unusually great. 


The proposed alteration of the tariff, by which a duty of 
twenty per cent. will be imposed on plants, was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia Florists’ Club and a reso- 
lution protesting against the proposed duty was passed. It is 
claimed, however, that this resolution does not represent the 
true condition of opinion among the members of the craft in 
Philadelphia, as the resolution was passed by a bare majority 
in a vote comprising about one-fifth of the membership of the 
Club, and the question will probably be called up at another 
meeting. 


The Wlustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, says that Primula 
obconica was brought to notice in Germany by descriptions 
and an illustration, which, in 1886, it reproduced from an 
American journal. Ata horticultural congress held two years 
later it was agreed that the plant “did not fulfill the expectations 
thatithad excited,” but, the writer continues, later experience has 
been different, as admirable plants of P. obconica were shown 
during the winter just past by all the florists of Vienna. Now 
he doubts, however, whether it will preserve its popularity, 
owing to the alleged poisonous character with which it is cred- 
ited by American florists. 


One of the large specimens of Livistonia Sinensis in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, has recently per- 
fected its first crop of seeds. The plant is about twenty-five 
feet in height and it bore three large spikes of flowers which 
were followed by a liberal quantity of seeds, the latter setting 
in the spring of 1889 and ripening in April of the present sea- 
son. Asan instance of the readiness with which this species 
germinates, it may be added that some of the seeds that fell 
from the plant before the crop was gathered were found to 
have germinated while lying on the ground beneath, which 
was carpeted with Selaginella. 


German horticulturists complain rather bitterly that it is dif- 
ficult for them to compete with the firms which import flowers 
during the winter from southern Europe, and especially from 
the districts about Nice. They envy in this respect their brethren 
in our northern towns, where as yet all the flowers used in 
winter are grown under glass nearhome. They say that to 
grow Roses, for instance, as American florists grow them, in 
immense quantities for the mid-winter trade, would be a 
ruinous undertaking, their only profit coming from late 
blooming sorts which are in request after the end of Feb- 
ruary, when the southern supply falls off. 


Columbines are now in the first flush of their bloom and 
beauty. Among the forms in flower are Aqgudlegia Olympica, 
A. glandulosa jgucunda,.A. Canadensis, A. alba grandiflora 
and A. Sibirica, with hybrids in great variety, double and 
single, long-spurred, short-spurred and no-spurred. The 
Columbines, ranging through reds, blues and yellows, seem to 
disprove the oft-quoted theory that these three colors are never 
found in the same genus of plants. Other hardy flowers which 
have bloomed during the week are Scilla campanulata, Ger- 
man Iris, Anemone sylvestris, the hybrid Violets known as 
“Tufted Pansies,” and Daphne Cneorum. 


California correspondents speak of the great success which 
has attended the ‘colony system” recently introduced in the 
southern part of the state. Tracts of land are laid out in 
small holdings and apportioned among a body of immigrants, 
who, upon their arrival, find everything ready for work. A 
body of colonists from Holland who arrived not long ago 
at Merced, found houses built and gardens and orchards ar- 
ranged, more than two thousand acres having been planted 
with fruit-trees and vines; and fifteen English families were 
established a few weeks ago at Bakersfield, in Kern County, 
each receiving a forty-acre holding similarly prepared. 


A considerable quantity of fine vegetables come to this city 
from Europe during the winter, such as Brussels Sprouts, with 
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Endive and other salad plants. Romaine Lettuce is now com- 
ing in from Long Island, but an occasional lot still comes from 
France, The imported Lettuce is very large and fine flavored 
and sells for $2.50 per dozen. A few Globe Artichokes still 
arrive and sell for $20 per hundred. The very finest heads 
are said to be raised in Algeria, whence they are shipped to 
France and are brought here in boxes of ice which are fur- 
nished by the importers. Last weekafew of the melon-shaped 
fruits of the Pawpaw-tree (Carica Papaya) came into market 
from the West Indies and a few Cantaloupes from Cuba. 


Mr. T. Laxton, well known as the originator of so many 
varieties of the best Peas, says that if allthe advances in earli- 
ness claimed for new varieties within the past twenty-five 
years were added together, Peas could now be had before 
New Year's. And yet the claims of originators have not been 
very wide of the truth. For some reason, very early Peas 
tend to come later year after year. This may be because the 
earliest peas to ripen are lost before the crop is gathered for 
seed, and this constant rejection of the earliest seed tends to 
fix the habit of later ripening. It happens, too, that very often the 
earliest peas to ripen are used for the table and this helps on 
the selection for seed of the peas which ripen latest. This 
constant loss necessitates the production of new varieties by 
the careful selector or hybridizer. A similar process goes on 
in regard to the height of Peas, as the dwarfer plants get lost or 
left in harvesting and the tendency to revert to old forms as- 
serts itself. In this way the so-called dwarf varieties come at 
last to be tall. Again, quality may deteriorate by cross-fertili- 
zation, so that these persistent tendencies can only be coun- 
teracted by constant watchfulness and the production of new 
forms. 


Michigan is one of the states in which a bounty is paid for 
the extermination of the English sparrow. But according to 
a late bulletin from the Experiment Station of that state the 
bounty too often helps forward the destructive work of the 
sparrows by killing otherinsectivorous birds. Too many of the 
county clerks cannot distinguish the head of an English spar- 
row from that of a innet or a thrush, and money is actually 
paid for the destruction of such valuable birds’as the song 
sparrow, the red-polled linnet and the evening grosbeak— 
birds which are protected by the state, under a law which 
makes their slaughter a misdemeanor to which a penalty of 
five dollars is attached. The bulletin gives such illustrations 
and descriptions as will enable the officers to distinguish be- 
tween the native birds and the foreign nuisances. Neverthe- 
less the law should be amended so as to make it the duty of 
county clerks to inform themselves and to collect a fine for 
every native bird offered for a bounty. It is to be remem- 
bered that the English sparrows destroy fruit, grain and vege- 
tables. They attack blossoms, young fruit and grain at har- 
vest-time. They eat some insects, but they protect more than 
they feed upon by driving away native insectivorous birds. 
Wrens, martins, swallows, blue-birds and even robins and wild 
pigeons suffer from these marauders, who destroy nests, young 
birds and eggs for no other apparent purpose than to drive 
these birds out of the neighborhood. 


It is interesting to find in the shrubberies near Mount Mor- 
ris, in Central Park, a number of large well established plants 
of the old white Indian Azalea, Phoenicia, unharmed by the 
winter, and in full flower. The excellent condition of these 
plants testifies to the fact that the Indian Azalea, or some of 
its varieties, at least, can be grown in much more severe cli- 
mates than these plants have been supposed capable of flow- 
ering in. Only a faint idea of the beauty of the Indian Azalea 
in flower is obtained by seeing it grown as a pot plant, as the 
flowers quite hide the foliage, and the real charm of their deli- 
cate colors can only be appreciated when the plants are 
brought into immediate contact with the bright green of the - 
vernal turf or the dark green of some broad- leaved evergreen 
plant. Several varieties of these Azaleas could be grown, no 
doubt, in this climate if a little care was takenin selecting shel- 
tered positions for thém and in furnishing a slight winter pro- 
tection; and the experiment is certainly worth making. 
Azaleas in cultivation are all derived from plants cultivated 
originally by the Chinese in the southern part of the empire, 
or from the gardens of central and southern Japan. The so- 
called Indian Azalea, or some of its forms, grows far north in 
Japan in a climate as severe as that of New England. It is 
improbable that these northern forms have ever been intro- 
duced into our gardens, where they are possibly destined to 
give birth to a new race of garden Azaleas, which, there is 
every reason to believe, will prove as hardy. and satisfactory 
here as have many other plants from the same region, ~- = 
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The Preservation of Natural Scenery. 


HAT pleasing natural scenery has a positive value of 
its own is a proposition which will hardly be disputed, 
and yet few persons seem to realize that, if this is true, the 
destruction of such scenery must be a loss to the common 
wealth. Occasionally a community comes to understand 
that a placid, forest-bordered lake or a mountain stream 
tumbling through a gorge is not only a delightful posses- 
sion, but gives an additional pecuniary value to all sur- 
rounding property. Now and again we hear of a rural 
community which, without any sordid motive, forms a 
generous trust to purchase some charming natural object 
to protect it from being vulgarized or destroyed, and to 
hold it free for public enjoyment forever. The preserva- 
tion of Chittenango Falls (see vol. 11, page 373) affords 
a conspicuous example of this enlightened public spirit 
which cherishes natural beauty as an inheritance which 
should, if possible, be handed down without impairment to 
posterity. As arule, however, no organized effort is put 
forth to protect these picturesque places from invasion, and 
one by one, especially in the more thickly settled parts of 
the country, the axe and fire, or the equally destructive 
holiday picnic, is robbing them of every element which 
makes them poetic or refreshing to the spirit. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Charles Eliot invited attention in 
these columns to several fragments of the primitive New 
England wilderness which still survive within ten miles 
of the Boston State House. One of these is the steep 


moraine, upon which are grouped the great Waverly Oaks © 


(page 85) ; another is the remnant of a Pine-wood ; a third 
is a dark stream, over which, from rugged banks, hangs a 
forest of Hemlocks, and there are other bits of scenery 
equally characteristic and attractive. But even if there 
was a manifest desire to save these and other examples of 
unsophisticated nature, it would be difficult to do so under 
existing laws. ‘The Chittenango Reservation was author- 
ized by special act of the Legislature, although in this 
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state a general law has been enacted to provide for a body 
corporate with the power of succession, and authority to 
acquire lands and hold them forever for public use. A 
movement is now on foot in Massachusetts to ‘‘ facilitate 
the preservation and dedication to public enjoyment of 
such scenes and sites as possess uncommon beauty or his- 
torical interest,” under the auspices of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. The scheme looks to the establishment 
of a Board of Trustees empowered to acquire parcels of 
real estate, and to hold them, free of taxes, open to the 
public. It was in the interest of this movement that a 
noteworthy meeting was held in Boston on Saturday last, 
at which a committee was appointed to perfect a plan 
under which it is hoped that private generosity will be able 
to rescue from danger many scenes of natural beauty and 
hold them for the enjoyment of coming generations. 

The Yosemite Valley, the Yellowstone Park, the Niagara 
Reservation are examples of what government may at- 
tempt in this direction; but still more effectual than govern- 
ment aid would be an enlarged appreciation by the great 
body of the people of the soothing and uplifting value of 
beauty and grandeur in natural scenery. Such an appre- 
ciation would manifest itself not only in securing land for 
city parks or in saving to some town its deep glen, cool 
with falling water, tree-shaded and fern-embroidered. It 
would ensure for the parks proper planning and main- 
tenance, and for the glen not only the mere preservation of 
its native graces, but the addition of a new charm to every 
feature by skillful and reverent treatment. It would be felt 
not only in a few isolated acres specially guarded by law, 
but over the whole face of the country. It would protect 
many a mountain slope from being scarred by railroads, 
when they could have been constructed as well without 
defacement of the scenery. It would be seen in the 
preservation of every pleasing prospect and in the treat- 
ment of every country roadside. But until there is a pub- 
lic conscience to protest against the obliteration of natural 
beauty wherever found, these efforts to save a little here 
and there deserve the active and hearty co-operation of all 
forward-looking and public spirited citizens. 


In a recent communication on the proposed changes in 
our tariff on lumber made to the Canadian Journal of Com- 
merce, Mr. William Little, of Montreal, one of the best in- 
formed lumber-men of America, discusses the present con- 
dition of the standing pine in the states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, once the chief source of the 
pine supply of the United States, and reaches the conclu- 
sion that the great White Pine-forests of this country have 
vanished practically for allcommercial purposes. He takes, 
as an illustration of his position, the Pine-forests of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, in which it was estimated by 
the officers of the United States Census that there were 
standing in 1880 29,000,000,000 feet of merchantable White 
Pine. In 1889 the editor of the Chicago Timberman made 
an investigation of the merchantable pine standing in the 
same region and found only 3,000,000,000 feet. Some of 
this was cut last winter, so that, if these figures are correct, 
there is not now pine enough in the lower peninsula to ~ 
supply the saw-mills of the state for more than six months. 
It should be remembered, however, as Mr. Little points 
out, that there are still left gleanings from third or fourth 
cut burnt-over stump-lands which produce grades of lum- 
ber of very inferior quality, some Red Pine and some infe- 
rior Hemlock, which may keep the mills running for a 
short time. 

Mr. Little then assumes that it is fair to suppose that the 
census estimates of pine standing in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and the upper peninsula of Michigan were as nearly 
correct as experience has shown those of the lower Michi- 

gan peninsula to have been, and, taking the census figures 
of 55,170,000,000 and deducting the amount which has 
been cut during the last ten years, 37,451, 341,338 feet—the 
figures recently prepared by the North-western Lumberman 
—he finds only about 20,000,000,000 feet standing in the 
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three states, from which must be deducted the cut of last 
winter, rather more than 8,000,000,000, leaving a little 
over two years’ supply of standing pine in the whole of 
the north-west. 

Correct estimates of standing timber are exceedingly dif- 
ficult to make and to verify, but by a system of averages 
extending over very large areas comparatively accurate 
results can be obtained, ~and it is not probable that the 
figures given above vary very far from thetruth. They are 
not needed, however, to prove that the time is at hand when 
the north-western states will cease to be great lumber pro- 
ducers. This is abundantly shown by the fact that the most 
intelligent lumbermen of that region have for several years 
been engaged in securing great bodies of Pine-timber in 
the southern states, and of Spruce and Redwood on the 
Pacific coast. The increased number of destructive fires 
in saw-mills all through the north-western states, which 
have been noticed during the last two or three years, is 
another infallible sign that their business is approaching 
the end. 

There is no hope that these great forests, which have 
been wasted as forests have never been wasted before, will 
ever be reproduced. ‘Their end finishes the prosperity of 
a large section of the country and marks a period of folly 
and extravagance which seems, as we look back on it,sim- 
ply incredible. And yet these forests, if they had not been 
called upon to yield annually more than their natural yearly 
increase, and if they had not been wasted by needless fires, 
might have been productive forever, and insured permanent 
wealth and prosperity where ruin now stares the commu- 
nity in the face. National calamities like the extermination 
of our Pine-forests are slow in making themselves felt, and 
the closing of a saw-mill and the ruin and abandonment of 
a town have, at first perhaps, only local significance. In 
the end, however, the country wakes up to the fact that 
a few men have made themselves enormously rich, and 
that nothing is left but blackened stumps and barren soil 
to show where once forests existed; and that one of the 
principal sources of national wealth has goneforever. The 
exhaustion of the copper and iron ores of Michigan would 
be a far less serious blow to the prosperity of that state and 
of the country at large than the destruction of her forests 
of Pine, and yet for ten years the American people, fairly 
warned of what was coming, have sat quietly by and 
looked with barely a word of protest against the extermi- 
nation of the forests in every part of the country. 


The Major Oak. 


HE “Major Oak” (see p. 263) is in the best state of 
preservation of any of the very old Oaks for which 
Sherwood Forest, in England, is famous; and it is one of 
the noblest, most vigorous and best preserved of the old 
historical trees of Europe. It is believed to be one of the 
oldest trees in England. Beneath its spreading branches 
King John may well have reposed six hundred years ago, 
after the fatigues of the chase. Robin Hood and his merry 
men must have known it well. Since this tree grew to 
goodly size, great things have happened in the world—the 
Crusades, the War of the Roses, the discovery of the New 
World; it has seen the monarchy of England go down 
before Cromwell and the Covenanters, its restoration and 
the final fall of the Stuarts, the advent of Protestantism, 
the birth of science, and all the growth and development 
of the last two hundred years which have made the greater 
Britain of the nineteenth century. Here it has stood, 
stretching out its sturdy arms while the centuries rolled 
by. Think what England was when the acorn from which 
this tree has grown dropped to the ground, and then con- 
sider what it is to-day! Think what this tree has seen 
and survived, and it will not be found easy to contem- 
plate it except with awe and veneration. In all England 
there is not one other thing which has changed so little 
in the past five hundred years ; unless, indeed, it be some 
other Oak-tree or some of those ancient Yews which, in 
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England, are more venerable and more unchanging even 
than the Oaks themselves. 

Our portrait is interesting, too, for it shows the habit 
and appearance of a very old and well preserved European 
Oak, which our readers will be able to compare with the 
old Oaks which are found occasionally in this country, 
although we can hardly hope to match the ‘‘Major Oak” 
with an Oak of equal size in the northern states. There are, 
however, Live Oaks in the south and in California which 
exceed it considerably in girth of trunk and spread of 
branches. The ‘‘ Major Oak” has always had, fortunately, 
room enough to grow in, and it is in a soil which is 
capable of producing large and long-lived trees. The 
trunk measures thirty-two feet in circumference just above 
the roots ; five feet above the ground it girths thirty feet ; 
the branches have a spread two hundred and forty feet 
across ; numerous roots spread out, partly above the sur- 
face of the ground, for a distance of thirty feet from the 
trunk. The foliage is healthy and abundant, and shows 
that the tree is still in excellent condition, although the 
trunk has been hollow from time immemorial. The cavy- 
ity is now seven feet in diameter and ten feet high. 

The ‘‘ Major Oak” stands in that part of Sherwood Forest 
which is known as “ Birkland,” on account of the presence 
of large numbers of Birch-trees growing among the Oaks. 
It is not very far from the village of Edwinstowe, out- 
side of Thorsby Park, and on the property of the Duke of 
Portland. eS a 


. Forestry and Economics. 


p\® a subject for economical discussion, forestry was hardly 
thought of in this country twenty years ago, but now one 
can hardly read a book or an article which treatsin a broad 
way any question of economic science without finding the 
present state and future prospects of our forests used to illus- 
trate or enforce the argument. Professor H. C. Adams, of 
Michigan and Cornell Universities, in his masterly financial 
treatise, ‘‘ Public Debts,” has this to say : 

“Tt is an historical rule of wide application, that as coun- 
tries become more populous and the social and industrial re- 
lations more complex, the functions of government must 
necessarily extend to continually new objects. This rule holds 
good now and in this country, and, in consequence, the ques- 
tion of the residence of new powers becomies more important 
Consider, as a simple illustration, the increas- 
ing necessity for care of the forests. The frequent recurrence 
of floods; the more rapid and marked alternation of drought 
and wet; ‘the progress of farming toward the exhaustion of 
lands; all point clearly to the fact that the people of this coun- 
try must soon turn their attention to the culture of trees. But 
this is a line of enterprise that individuals will not enter upon, 
because the returns in dividends are too remote from the first 
investment. Itis a legitimate sphere for the employment of 
public credit, and the. only remaining question is: Shall the 
enterprise be undertaken by the central government or by the 
local governments ?”’ 

In an article on the fall of the rate of interest, especially on 
securities of the best class, in a recent number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, George Iles says: ‘‘Does not cheap and 
abundant capital make it possible to conserve the Adirondacks 
as astate park, and as the source of the principal rivers of 
New York, and to establish a national system of afforesta- 
tion?” The drift of Mr. Iles’ argument is that while the rate 
of interest remained high there was no inducement to invest 
capital in an enterprise from which the return was so remote 
and so moderate. But the present rate of interest and its 
probable reduction to still lower figures make it necessary 
for capitalists to seek investments which would hardly have 
been considered afew years ago. The careful management 
of forest-property will yield an assured income and the time is 
at hand when it will offer fair attractions as compared with 
other fields of enterprise. 


‘‘A park is Nature made more beautiful, a garden is an en- 
largement of the house. Here should be convenience, decora- 
tion, nice care, and as much elegance as the owner’s means 
will allow. The turf should seem a soft carpet bedecked with 
flowers ; here should be found the rarest and most beautiful 
foreign plants, strange animals, birds of bright plumage, gay 
garden seats, refreshing fountains, cool shadows in thick- 
Mus han, 1834. 
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Horticultural Education. 


fe is not strange that there should still be those who ques- 

tion the value of a special education for the horticulturist. 
Similar doubts were once held concerning education in gen- 
eral, and they have arisen with each new enlargement or 
extension of educational methods; in fact, they have been dis- 
pelled only when experience has proved them groundless. 
These doubts no longer exist in regard to those technical sub- 
jects which were first taught in colleges; but college training 
in horticulture is of such recent date that it has enjoyed slen- 
der opportunity to prove its value. All analogy, however, 
insists that its results must be good. Much horticultural in- 
struction is, no doubt, incompetent, and all of it is certainly 
incomplete; but the subject is capable of elucidation and 
application to the student. Teachers are largely self-taught, 
even in elementary principles, and lack the breadth of view 
which enables them to epitomize and generalize ; a coming 
generation of teachers, starting with fundamental knowledge 
and with enthusiasm, must reap great harvests. Most of our 
teachers have had little practical experience, both for the rea- 
son that they are largely young men and from the fact that 
no institution yet exists in the country where diversity of good 
practice together with mental training can be secured. This 
much I have said by way of apology for what horticultural 
teaching has not accomplished; but the faults are not vital, 
but wholly incidental to new ventures. 

Much of the disaffection concerning college training comes 
from a misconception of the relation which education bears to 
the man. Education does not make the man; it only in- 
fluences him. Education builds upon the mental quality of 
the student, and that original quality largely determines the 
value which an education possesses. This fact is illustrated 
to every teacher who sees students going out from his instruc- 
tion; one makes his mark, while his seat-mate, with equal 
facilities, accomplishes little. But this fact is not a disparage- 
ment of education, for it is no doubt true that both are better 
for their training. But whether the education paysits cost, de- 
pends upon the industry and faithfulness of its possessor. 
Education is simply capital invested; and no two investments 
are of equal value to their owners. 

Disaffection is due also to the fact that a special education is 
commonly confounded with a trade. It is the aim of our 
modern technical trainings to attain both these ends, but they 
are not necessarily correlative. In fact, just here is where the 
present widespread discussion of horticultural education turns. 
The ‘rule o’ thumb” should be learned before one enters 
college; it should be a part of a boy’s bringing up. Or, if he 
has not had the proper bringing up, he must attain this simple 
handicraft as an auxiliary to his education; and it usually hap- 
pens that our colleges are not sufficiently equipped with ap- 
paratus and instructors to give adequate instruction in all these 
directions. The teachers of horticulture all exercise the 
greatest care that instruction in handiworkshall be prominent, 
and this is essential, not so much, however, to develop skill 
in handicraft as a continual illustration of the interdependence 
of preceptand example. But it is too much to expect that a 
youth whose mind is reaching eagerly for knowledge should 
acquire in the detached hours of a two or four years’ training 
what an apprentice, who does little mental work, is expected 
to acquire in four or more years of steady application. Yet 
many writers seem to expect even more than this. In other 
words, astudent should not besent to college forthe purpose of 
learning how to hold a plow, how to make a cutting or how 
to pota plant. Hercules should not be called upon until there 
is something heavy to lift. 

But, as a matter of fact, many young men are sent to college 
for this very purpose. Iaskedaclass of sixty-four students how 
many had ever seen the operation of budding performed. 
One raised his hand. The other sixty-three were given in- 
struction in budding so far as one man with less than two hours 
a day to devote to the labor could instruct such a number be- 
fore the bark upon the Peach-trees ‘‘set.” And many of them 
were the sons of fruit-growers! I often wonder how many of 
them derived any profit from the operation! 

It is too much to expect that the student is to acquire a full 
trade in college. College work broadens him, strengthens 
him, inspires him ; and the knowledge, which is everywhere 
incidental to his course, is always of practical use to him. If 
he does not learn how to bud while in college, he ought to be 
able to acquire the art quicker and grasp it more intelligently 
than if he had not had the training. Some one remarks that a 
college training does not teach a youth how to handle some 
new plant, that it does not enable him at once to discern its 
requirements. This is certainly true, but training does not 
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make him less able to discern them. Such matters are wholly 
empirical, and must be learned by the doing. But I should 
expect the educated young man to discern more readily than 
another, or, at least, to acquire a more complete knowledge of 
the matter, if both had possessed equal powers to start with. 
The illustration, however, is trivial. A college training is not 


“meant to enable a youth to drive a nail without danger of 


pounding his fingers. 

Comparisons are often drawn between graduates and ignor- 
ant men who are skilled in some particular work. Such com- 
parisons are fallacious because they contrast things wholly 
unlike—mental training and mere handicraft. A graduate 
may not have had opportunities for learning that particu- 
lar thing, but there are a hundred other things which he 
can do better than the workman, There are thousands of men 
who are more skillful in certain things than any professor of 
horticulture. There are thousands of men on the streets of 
Paris who can speak French more fluently than many profes- 
sors of language. 

But, after all, shall we hire college men for our gardeners? 
That depends upon what a gardener is wanted to do and 
know. If you want him simply to grow Lettuce, let the col- 
lege man alone, for he has ambitions above you. If you want 
him to manage your place with tact and judgment, and grow 
Lettuce at the same time, you may find him better. If you 
find some uneducated man to suit, you will soon hear your- 
self remarking, ‘‘ What a pity that man could not have had an 
education!” for you will feel that education ought to have 
made him still better. I know of many college-bred men who 
make the best of farmers and gardeners. And I know of a 
few who are failures; I often wonder what would have become 
of them if they had known less! But this whole comparison 
of the graduate with the apprentice is invidious. A man is 
valuable simply for what he is, not for what has made him. 

L. H, Batley. 
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Plans for Small Places. 


[DRAINS of four small places are herewith presented (see page 
261), each showing exercise of judgment in the adjustment 
of buildings, roads and walks to special local circumstances. 
The problem in each case was to so manage the constructions 
necessary to convenience as to mar as little as possible what- 
ever natural landscape advantages the situation possessed. 

In the case of No. 1, outlooks to the west and south were 
limited by buildings and trees on the opposite sides of the 
streets. By placing the house, stables and yards near the 
streets, room was made for a symmetrical and comparatively 
spacious and sheltered lawn to the eastward. The more im- 
portant rooms of the house look over a terrace upon this lawn, 

In the second example the view northward toward the 
street is limited, while to the southward a superb distant pros- 
pect will be permanently commanded. The object has been to 
so place the stable, and the stable, kitchen and laundry yards, 
that they would not break in upon the southern outlook, while 
leaving the largest space of unbroken lawn in direct view 
from the principal rooms that could be reconciled with con- 
venience. Walls overgrown with creepers keep the yards, out 
of sight from the approach road. 

The third case is that of a narrow lot between two streets 
not parallel one with the other. There is no distant prospect 
to be considered; but, again, the leading motive of the plan is 
to obtain as much unbroken lawn space as practicable, espe- 
cially on the sheltered south side. The kitchen, kitchen-yard, 
stable and stable-yard, and the carriage-approach, are worked 
snugly into the north-west quarter of the place, and the princi- 
pal rooms look upon pleasing, though confined, domestic, 
local scenes to the north-east and to the south. 

The fourth sketch illustrates a cramped, tilted and other- 
wise difficult situation near the top of a steep hill, the lot being 
bounded on three sides by public streets. The position is 
elevated and a fine distant view will be under permanent 
command to the south-east. From the point A to the point B 
there is a continuous descent of eighteen feet. The main 
floor of the house is two feet below the street on the south side 
and ten feet above the street on the north side. The street on 
the south side is carried on a retaining wall of field stone 
built very roughly, without mortar, spreading toward the base 
and furnished with numerous pockets and deep crevices filled 
with leaf mould. Opposite the more important windows of 
the house the parapet of this wall is ten feet or more above 
the natural surface of the ground. 

Between the base of the retaining wall and the house there 
is aslight ravine, providing for surface drainage, the north 
side of which constitutes a bank covering the high foundation 
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walls of the house. A walk, leading from the street on the 
south to the house, crosses this ravine upon an arch of field 
stone connecting with the stone of the retaining wall. Mosses, 
fern and creepers dress all this stone work, and the banks of 
the ravine are planted with shrubbery that will nowhere grow 
so high as to obstruct the outlook from the windows. Win- 
dows of the three principal rooms of the ground floor and the 
little terrace shown on the diagram all command the import- 
ant view to the south-east. The upper windows look over the 
stable. 

All these plans have been carried out with satisfactory 
results, and a more detailed account of the work on some of 
them may be given in a subsequent paper. 

Brookline, Mass. IB, Sh, (O}s 

[It is to be remembered that these diagrams illustrate 
simply the solution of the fundamental problems presented 
in each case. And yet the determination of the frame- 
work of the design is, of course, a matter of controlling im- 
portance, and the special training of the landscape-archi- 
tect is needed at this point, if itis required at any: If his 
assistance is not invited until after the house has been 
located and perhaps built, he may find it impossible by the 
most skillful after-treatment to correct the fatal mistakes 
already made.—Ep. } 


Notes on North American Trees.—X VII. 


HE West Indian Birch, or Gum Elemi, one of the trees 
of tropical America which reach the shores of south 
Florida, has long been known to botanists as Aursera 
gummifera, the name given to it by Jacquin in his ‘‘Selec- 
tarum Stirpium Americanum Historia,” published in Vienna 
in 1763, who there established his genus Bursera, or Bur- 
seria, as he wrote it, for this plant. It was well known 
to earlier botanical writers like Hermann, Plukenet, 
Browne, Sloane and Catesby, having been one of the 
first of the American trees to attract the attention of Euro- 
peans, who fancied that its resinous juices possessed 
special medical virtues. It was this plant, probably, 
which Linnzeus, in his ‘‘Materta Medica” published in 
1749, called Simaruba, considering it, perhaps, identical 
with the Simarouba of the Caribs and the inhabitants of 
Guinea (the Szmaruba amara of Aublet), as not many years 
later he refers the Simaruba of that work to the Bursera of 
Jacquin. But previously to the publication of Jacquin’s 
genus, Linnzeus had described our plant in the first edition 
of his ‘‘Species Plantarum,” published in 1753, as Pes/acia 
Simaruba, and it was not until the publication, in 1762, of 
the second edition of the ‘‘Species” that he adopted Jac- 
quin’s genus, changing Jacquin’s orthography to Bursera. 
It may be mentioned in parenthesis that curiously 
enough the published date of Jacquin’s work is 1763, and 
that that of the second edition of Linnzeus’ “Species” is 
1762 ; still Linnzeus quotes there correctly Jacquin’s figure 
of Bursera gummifera, published a year later. The date 
of the publication of one of these books as printed must 
be wrong, therefore, unless, as is more probable, Jacquin 
submitted his figure and description of Bursera to Linnzeus 
before they were actually published. This, however, is 
unimportant, and what I want to call attention to is the 
fact that the authors who have written of our Bursera since 
Linnzeus have overlooked the description in the first edi- 
tion of the ‘‘Species Plantarum,” and the fact that Sima- 
tuba is the earliest specific name of the species, antedating 
by ten years Jacquin’s name; and that the principle of 
using the earliest Linnzean specific name being adopted, 
our plant must become Bursera Simaruba. There can be 
no doubt concerning the identity of the plant Linneeus de- 
scribed as Pisfacia Simaruba, for he quotes under his de- 
scription the unmistakable figures of Sloane in the ‘‘ Natu- 
ral History of Jamaica,” and of Catesby in the ‘‘ Natural 
History of Carolina,” while in the second edition of the 
* Species ” he quotes as a synonym of Lursera gummifera 
his Prstfacia Simaruba of the first edition. The case is a 
perfectly clear one, therefore, and the change of name is 
unavoidable if the principle, which seems correct, is 
adopted. C. S. Sargent. 
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AY has brought sunshine with the showers which ought to 
have come in April, and the gardens are now delightful. 
Cherries, Plums, Pears, Barberries, Magnolias, American 
Azaleas, Laburnums and even Horse-Chestnuts are in all their 
flowery glory, beautiful to look upon and deliciously fragrant. 
In spite of a dry Apriland undue prevalence of east wind, the 
trees and shrubs are as luxuriant in new leaf and flower as one 
could wish. On the ground beneath the trees there are car- 
pets of Bluebells extending as far as the eye can see in many 
places. Nothingcould be more charming than the rich blue 
of the flowers of this plant used for covering naked places 
under trees or to give color to long sweeps of green lawn. 
Anemones of various kinds, including the brilliant scarlet A. 
Julgens, are largely employed for purposes of this kind at 
Kew. The effect of what is termed a natural arrangement of 
such plants is infinitely better than anything produced by 
planting them in formal beds. Tulips also are largely used 
for spring effect, and they may be made to add a wonder- 
ful amount of color and life to large gardens by planting them 
in positions where they can be seen at a distance. Arranged 
in set beds with an attempt at color design Tulips are stiff as 
ninepins and almost as ugly; but used with judgment and not 
too freely they are most effective. On a sloping, grassy bank 
on the sunny side of what is called the Wild Garden, a large 
number of Tulips have been planted in the grass, irregularly. 
The flowers amid the grass as tallas they are have a charming 
effect. Besides the best of the garden Tulips, including “ Par- 
rots” and “ Darwins,” some of the most beautiful of the species 
are largely plantedat Kew. 7. Grezgiz, grandest of all Tulips, 
its large, elegant cups of the richest poppy scarlet, ought to 
become as popular in the garden as ‘‘Emperor” and “Em- 
press” Daffodils. Itisanative of Turkistan, comparatively 
new, and as easy to cultivate as any Potter or Duc van Thol. 
T. retrofiexa has tall stalks and a cup formed of long, pointed 
segments which are slightly twisted and recurved, whilst in color 
they are canary-yellow.: 7. elegans is similar in form to the last 
named, but deep crimson in color. TZ: acuminata is another 
of the same stamp, but the flowers are yellow with a tinge of 
red on the ends of the segments. 7: Kolpakowskiana has a 
regular cup-shaped flower, rich cardinal in color, with a black 
eye-like blotch at the bottom of the cup. 


CARAGUATA ANGUSTIFOLIA is one of the prettiest of the 
smaller Bromeliads. It forms a compact tuft of short stems 
and short, narrow, dark green leaves, from amongst which 
the flower spikes spring. These are five inches long, curved, 
as thick as a man’s finger at the base, thickening upward, 
owing to the overlapping of the boat-shaped bracts, which are 
brilliant scarlet. The flowers are about two inches long and 
colored rich yellow. Several plants of it are now in flower at 
Kew, one with four spikes, although the plant is not a foot 
through, and nothing could be prettier. The species is a 
native of the Andes of New Granada, from whence it was in- 
troduced by the Messrs. Veitch, and distributed from their 
nursery in 1886. Most of the Caraguatas have large bright- 
colored flowers and bracts, and they are easy to cultivate. To 
any one in search of a distinct, beautiful, little flowering 
plant I would strongly recommend C. angustifolia. 


SOLANUM WENDLANDII.—This is by far the handsomest in 
flower of all the Solanums known to me; indeed, it is so su- 
perior a plant that one almost wishes it were called by some 
other name than Solanum. It is a stout growing climber, with 
fleshy, tubercled stems, large, entire or laciniated leaves, and 
enormous trusses of large, purplish blue flowers. A plant in 
one of the stoves at Kew has a stem thirty feet long, with short 
lateral branches, from which hang the flowers, the largest 
truss of which measures over a foot through. The flowers are 
notfugacious, as those of most Solanumsare, and the plant will 
continue to develop bloom all the summer through. For this 
grand species we are indebted to Herr Wendland, of Hanover, 
who introduced it from Costa Rica. It revels in rich soil and 
plenty of water when growing, but during winter it should be 
kept dry. For large stoves there are not many plants that 
equal this as a flowering climber. There is a figure of it in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6914. 

RHODODENDRON KEWENSE.—This is a hybrid obtained at Kew 
by crossing R. Hookeri with R. Aucklandia, where it flowered 
for the first time in 1878. A plantof it now flowering in a posi- 
tion where it has been slightly protected in frosty weather is a 
magnificent picture.. The flowers are in loose, erect heads, 
about ten in each head. When in bud they are a bright rose- 
crimson; when fully expanded they are blush white, cup-shaped 
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Fig. 39.—Outline Plans of Four Small Places.—See page 259. 


and three inches across. The young leaves are subtended 
by large crimson bracts, and the eftect of the whole is a 
rich glow. The plant is six feet high and nearly the same 
through, and it bears about fifty heads of bloom. It is the 
finest of all the hybrids hitherto raised from the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons. 

R. AUCKLANDI4 is also now finely in flower in the Winter 
Garden. There are few more noble greenhouse plants than 
this. It requires plenty of space, never flowering until it is 
eight or ten feet high, and it ought to be planted out. The 
flowers are in loose, erect heads, and each flower is at least 
six inches in diameter, saucer-shaped, and pure snow white, 
This species is as grand among Rhododendrons as Magnolia 
grandifolia is among its kind. 

PTERIS ENSIFORMIS, VAR. VICTORL®.—This jis one of Mr, 
Bull’s new introductions from the East Indies, and it is so dis- 
tinct in character, so graceful in habit and pretty in variegation 


that it is certain to become universally popular as a decorative 
Fern. It belongs to the same group as the well known 2. 
cretica and P. serrulata, but is distinguished by the taliness 
and erect habit of its fertile fronds, the pinne of which are 
very narrow. The barren fronds form a compact rosette and 
are broad in the pinne. The whole plant is green, conspicu- 
ously mottled and margined with white. Mr. Bull will, I be- 
lieve, include this Fern in his list of new plants for sale this 
year. 

STREPTOCARPUS DUNNII.—Of the many extraordinary plants 
introduced into cultivation from South Africa this is one of the 
most remarkable, Its solitary leaf sprawls along the ground 
like a huge Rhubarb leaf minus the stalk, whilst from its base 
spring crowded racemes of tubular brick-red flowers, the 
largest racemes containing as many as a hundred flowers. In 
the house devoted to succulent plants at Kew there is a row 
of plants of this Streptocarpus, numbering about fifty, and 
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they are now in flower, presenting a picture of the strangest 
character. Seeds are produced freely by cultivated plants, 
and the seedlings grow into full size ina year, The leaves are 
a yard long and about half as wide. 

Strikes are the order of the day in England, and the discon- 
tent which leads up to them has affected the market-garden 
laborers of West Middlesex. Last week about 500 of them 
paraded the streets and demonstrated in Hyde Park. Leay- 
ing their work at this time of the year they have seriously crip- 
pled the masters, and unless an arrangement is soon arrived 
at permanent harm: may be the outcome. From the men’s 
standpoint, indeed from a common sense standpoint, the 
men’s demands are fair and reasonable, and one hopes they 
may be granted. In America it will appear strange, perhaps, 
that men who are adepts in the work of growing flowers, fruit 
and vegetables for the London market, which means that they 
are grown as well as they can be grown; men who cannot be 
called mere laborers, because the work they perform requires 
skill and experience as well as endurance; that such men 
should have to strike to obtain wages of fourpence ha’penny 
an hour. This is the men’s side. From the masters’ side it 
has to be admitted that the price they can afford to pay for labor 
is regulated by the market, which is open to the produce of 
all countries. Put, say, ten per cent. upon the cost of the pro- 
duction of the market-gardens in England and probably the 
English produce will be beaten by the foreign. The lot of the 
market-gardener of London is not by any means an easy one. 

CytTisus ADAMI.—In the Coombe Wood Nursery of Messrs. 
Veitch, an interesting experiment is being made with a view 
to testing the theory that this Cytisus is a grafthybrid between C. 
purpureus and C. Laburnum. . A row of plants of the lastnamed 
have been grafted with C. purgpureus and the results will be 
carefully watched. Messrs. Veitch have undertaken this ex- 
periment at the request of Dr. Romanes, an eminent English 
naturalist and a fellow-worker with Mr. Darwin. If the theory 
with regard to C. Adami is correct, it is strange that amongst 
the millions upon millions of grafted plants this is the only 


case of the kind that has occurred. : 
London. : W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Orchard Experiences.—V. 


HE “ education” of an orchard (in the fundamental sense 

of the word) is the nicest and most important portion of 

the orchardist’s work, and that which will both test and de- 

monstrate his knowledge. A man who can take an orchard of 

even twenty varieties of Apples and train each one in accord- 

ance with its habit of growth into a perfect tree, is a worthy 

candidate for the highest degree of any horticultural college. 

Such work must begin with the young tree. It ought to begin 

in the nursery. It is a difficult task at the best, and most diffi- 
cult of all with varieties unfamiliar to the operator. 

There is an immense diversity of growth among different 
varieties. Some require almost no pruning at all, having but 
small tendency to multiply their branches ; while there are 
other sorts very close-budded, and nota dormant bud amongst 
them all. Years ago a now eminent botanist suggested to me 
that the branching of an Apple-tree should be based upon its 
phyllotaxy—the side branches to be five in number, growing 
in an ascending spiral around a central trunk. I could never 
make this system work in practice, except with an occasional 
seedling, usually a Siberian Crab. 

If Nature were sufficiently compliant I would start the head 
of every standard Apple-tree with but three main branches ; 
but a danger in attempting this is that it may end in getting 
but two. Certainly, the main branches must be far enough 
apart in the beginning never to become opposite or nearly 
opposite. They ought to stand in some symmetrical order, so 
as to make an evenly balanced head, since a tree will always 
tend to lean toward its heavier side. In northern New En- 
gland all orchards, the trees of which were set perpendicular, 
will in fifteen years lean, and most of their branches will point, 
toward the north-east. With a view to obviate this, many 
now lean the trees in planting toward the south-west, from 
whence are the prevailing winds during the period of active 
growth. These winds will, in the end, win the battle, though 
the contest is thus somewhat prolonged. 

That pruning is best which keeps the tree in proper form 
with the removal of the least wood. ‘‘Penknife pruning” is 
strongly advised, and is the ideal method; but it demands 
eternal vigilance. Some varieties bear the removal of quite 
large limbs without much apparent injury, while with others 
the taking away of a limb an inch through will leave a wound 
that will never heal, soon making the trunk rotten and 
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ruining the tree. It has been often advised to cover all 
such wounds with some sort of composition or cement, or to 
paint them with a thick, ochreous paint. This doessome good, 
but not much, If the variety is thoroughly hardy in the climate 
where it is growing a wound not exceeding an inch across will 
grow over in two seasons. If not hardy, the attempt to heal 
will be defeated by the winter-killing of the new growth, and 
the wound will tend to enlarge rather than heal, the tree be- 
coming ‘ black-hearted,” breaking down and dying. 

What is this disease of ‘‘ black heart,” about which so much 
has been written? Itis simply the killing of the weakly vital- 
ized heart-wood by low winter temperature. This takes place 
with different varieties at different temperatures. Is it the 
temperature at which the sap freezes, as Mr. Meehan has 
taught? Ido not know; but this I do know, that nearly every 
variety of southern New England and the middle states be- 
comes black-hearted in northern New England and Canada. 
If no wounds are made that will not heal in one season, such 
trees, “hardy, but not iron-clad,” may live and bear much 
fruit before dying; but at last they perish when an over-crop 
breaks down the weakened branches or a phenomenally cold 
winter comes along. 

Even with the most thorough iron-clads, I would paint and 
repaint every season, until healed, all wounds too large to heal 
in one or two seasons. From my experimental plantings, be- 
gun twenty-four years ago, I have been removing year by year 
a good many trees that have proved failures, or for over- 
crowding. Using the wood of these trees in my office stove, 
I have had a good chance to study their morbid anatomy and 
to trace the effects of cold and of pruning upon them. In 
every case of black heart from pruning, it has been easy to 
trace the course of decay inward and downward from the 
point of removal, and the lateral spread of the fungous disease 
which accompanies it, until the whole trunk is infected. 
There is no preventing or stopping this decay in any of the 
tender varieties. Once it begins, the destruction of the tree is 
But in the ‘‘iron-clads,” and especially in the Russian 
varieties, even when the wounds are large and have not 
healed over for several years, there is not a particle of decay 
or any fungoid infection. The woody fibres continuous with 
the severed branches show a changed color and seem desti- 
tute of life; but this wood is dry, hard and elastic, and the 
change does not extend to the contiguous wood. The wounds 
heal over perfectly, and there are no signs that the tree is not 
quite as healthy as others of the same variety that have never 


lost a limb. ; 
Newport, Vt. IT. H. Hoskins. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


In GARDEN AND ForREsT for May 7th Professor J. L. Budd writes 
of the hardiness of Prunus tomentosa at Ames, lowa. This little* 
Cherry has usually proved pertectly hardy and borne an 
abundance of flowers and considerable fruit at the Arboretum, 
but this spring a large proportion of the buds and even some 
of the branches were destroyed, the injury being most severe 
to those plants on low, rich soil. This is a pretty little shrub 
witha broad spreading habit, specimens in the Arboretum at- 
taining a height of five or six feet and resembling a very large 
Currant bush. It is one of the earliest of the genus to bloom, 
and when in good condition the branches are covered with 
medium sized white flowers, which usually have a more or 
less pinkish color. The flower stalks are so short that the 
blossoms appear almost sessile. The ripe fruit is of a light 
cherry-red color and has an agreeable flavor. It is a small 
Cherry and contains a large stone. Dr. Bretschneider col- 
lected seed of this plant in the mountains about Pekin, China, 
and as a rule it may be counted hardy in every way. 

Among the four or five species of eastern North American 
Plums there is none so hardy or so showy when in blossom 
as the Wild Red Plum (Prunus Americana). In regard to 
hardiness it is what the gardeners term ‘‘iron-clad,” and is 
found in the open woods far north in Canada. The vigor and 
endurance of the species in Manitoba and other equally trying 
regions where it is indigenous have in recent years caused 
some attention to be given to its cultivation and the improve- 
ment of the quality of its fruit. The fruit, which is either red, 
orange or yellow, varies much in size on different trees when 
growing wild. It is often of a pleasant taste and is sold in 
some northern markets. At the Arboretum the showy snow- 
white blossoms of plants from the north and north-west appear 
before the leaves during the first week of May and continue 
for seven or eight days, but it is noticeable that plants from 
Ohio are nearly a week later in flowering. When varieties 
of Prunus domestica and other cultivated Plums are very 
seriously affected by “ black knot,” the Wild Red Plum is often 
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remarkable for being free from it. As a stock upon which to 
graft many other species and varieties of the same genus this is 
one of the best. The little Beach Plum (7. maritima) comes 
into bloom as the last flowers of the Wild Red Plum fade, but 
although it blooms as freely, the whole aspect is different. The 
flowers lack the fleecy whiteness of the firstspecies and as the 
flower-stallks are short they appear clustered on the branches. 

Three or four species of flowering Currants attract much 
attention at this season. Of these Ribes sanguineum is un- 
questionably the most beautiful, although unfortunately the 
least hardy. In the climate of Boston it is necessary, if the 
plants are to do well, to give them more or less protection ac- 
cording to the situation in which they are placed. Although 
long known itis surprising that this beautiful flowering shrub 
is yet familiar to very few people. The plants grow well in 
any ordinary, moderately dry, warm soil. The racemes of 
bright, rose-red flowers are the only attraction of the plant, for 
neither the foliage nor fruit have any peculiar ornamental or 
economical value. The ripe fruit is small, black, tough, dry 
and bitter. The odor of the flowers and other parts of the 
plant very much resembles that of the cultivated European 
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so regularly attack the common red Currants and Goose- 
berries. 

Ribes cereum is another rarely cultivated Currant from the 
western part of the continent, which, although not conspicu- 
ous nor large growing like the species already mentioned, has 
flowers of much interest and beauty. The blossoms, much 
hidden by the leaves, drooping and few on a raceme, are 
tubular and from a third to nearly half an inch in length, and 
of a pretty pinkish white color with a waxy appearance. The 
flowers ot Rzbes aureum and XR. cereum are particularly rich in 
nectar and are much visited by long-tongued bees,and the long 
tubular calyxes of R. aureum are also regularly punctured by 
the mischievous Carpenter Bee (Xylocopa virginica), which is 
usually mistaken for a humble bee. 

The first flowers in the panicled cymes of the early Red- 
berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa) usually open about the end 
of the first week in May, and continue for ten or twelve days. 
The flowers on different plants vary from greenish to pure 
white, and often have a reddish tinge, and when in full bloom 
they add much to the effectiveness of the shrubbery. Again 
at the end of June the ripe, bright red fruit is very conspicuous, 


The Major Oak, Sherwood Forest.—See page 258. 


Black Currant, though less rank. In cultivation there are 
varieties with flowers of various shades of color from deep 
red to almost white. Asit grows at the Arboretum this spe- 
cies does not develop such tall and stout stems as the bright 
yellow flowered Missouri Currant (2. auveum) so common in 
cultivation. The flowers of the last species are spicily 
fragrant, and no part of the plant has much ofthe odor of the 
Black Currant, which is disagreeable to so many people. 
There seems to be no question of the hardiness of this 
species even much further north, and it thrives fairly well in 
poor soils and in shady places where most other related species 
would languish. The fruit when ripe has a peculiar sweetish 
but not agreeable flavor. It is black or bluish black, and 
sometimes quite large, although exceedingly variable in size, 
and the berries are few on the racemes. These two western 
species are said to have been the parents of the hybrid 2. 
Gordonianum, which in foliage and flower most resembles A. 
sanguineum, The hybrid has the erect, stout-growing habit of 
R. aureum anditalso partakes of its hardiness. The flowers are 
practically odorless, and, as in the case of many hybrids, they 
do not appear to be followed by fruit. None of the preceding 
species are touched by the defoliating larvee of saw-flies which 


just at the time that the common Elder (S. Canadensis) begins 
to be showy with its large flat cymes of white flowers. There 
is a natural cut-leaved variety of the Red-berried Elder, which 
is likely to become more commonly seen in gardens. 

Most of our native, as well as the foreign Alders, are charac- 
terized by very early spring blooming, but the Green Alder 
(Alnus viridis), a native of the northern and mountainous 
parts of eastern America, does not ripen its pollen until the 
blossoms appear on the Red-berried Elder. This little Alder 
only grows from three to eight feet high, and is the last of the 
genus to develop foliage in spring, the leaves not appearing 
until the flowering of the catkins. The sterile catkins are very 
handsome, being sometimes from three to four inches long 
and quite thick. When fully open the flowers appear light 
yellowish green-under the shelter of the rich brown bracts. 
The sterile catkins are exposed all winter, while the small fer- 
tile ones are protected within large, reddish brown, scaly buds, 
thus differing from other common species, which have all the 
catkins exposed in winter. me 

The plants grow well in cultivation at the Arboretum and 
the foliage in summer is a handsome dark green. 
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Spring Flowering Iris. 

Te of the prettiest of all the spring Iris lately in flower are 

Iris Persica and /. Rosenbachiana. Other kinds now past 
are /ris reticulata cyanea, |. “J. G. Nelson,” the bright little 
yellow /. Bornmiillert, and we have had flowers of Jrzs stylosa 
aléa, and the ‘Snake’s-head,” or ‘‘ Widow Iris,” /. tuderosa, 
a fragile little flower that has a sombre appearance, suggestive 
of apple-green satin and black velvet. The typical /rzs stylosa 
of Algeria has yielded odd blooms ever since Christmas, and 
quite lately a large tuffof it, covered by a frame light elevated 
on posts, gave us quite a dainty crop of its soft lilac buds and 
blossoms. The typical /ris reticulata is after all one of the 
sweetest and most useful of all the spring blooming kinds, and 
has become luxuriant since Mr. Bedtord, of Straffan, taught us 
the right way to grow it in peat, sandstone grit and cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse. The rich violet-blue flowers are deliciously 
scented, and our friends and visitors have been quite de- 
lighted with them this season. 

One of my pet Irises is the old 2, Persica, which, apart from 
its beauty, is quite of historical interest, since it forms No. 1 of 
that splendid series of plates issued in the Botanical Magazine. 
It was formerly the fashion to grow its roots in water-glasses, 
as is now occasionally practiced with Hyacinths, but in a deep 
sandy peat-bed the bulbs are far more robust, and more per- 
manently healthy. The flowers of this species are of a delicate 
blue tint, verging to green, the hue of a thrush’s egg, for ex- 
ample, and there is a velvety blotch on each of the ‘ falls” 
around the end of the rich orange crest, and some dark dots 
and markings help to emphasize the satin-like delicacy of the 
petaloid styles, or standards, as Iris-lovers call them. 

One of the most robust of all the newer species seems to be 
I. Rosenbachiana, which bears a bold little flower, similar in 
shape to that of 7. Persica, but of a smoky lilac color, having a 
rich dark blotch on the falls, lit up by a vivid orange ridge or 
crest, on a nearly white ground. It is strong and beautiful, and 
promises to be quite an addition to a very beautiful group. So 
far as I have tried them, all the species and varieties of Iris are 
quite delightfully adapted for cutting, provided that they be cut 
in the full grown bud stage, and not allowed to open on the 
plant. Jris reticulata and all its forms, /. s¢ylosa in variety, J. 
Rosenbachiana, I. Persica and all the great Flag Irises yield 
exquisite blooms as cut in the bud state and opened in water 
in-doors. Certainly if allowed to expand on the plants, or to 
remain long open in the open air, nearly all Irises are fragile 
and fugacious enough, and one might paraphrase old Robert 
Herrick, who lamented that the Daffodils ‘‘ wasted away too 
soon.’ —f, W. Burbidge in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Notes on American Plants. 


HE California Pitcher-plant (Darlingtonia Californica) is 
now in flower here. Our plants were set in a moist place 
on the south side of a stone wall, which perhaps accounts for 
their blooming so early. The almost naked scape bearing the 
single flower is fifteen to twenty inches high, curving at the 
top, so that the flower is pendent or nodding, as is that of 
Sarracenia purpurea. The narrow, greenish straw-colored 
sepals are an inch and a half long. The purplish petals are an 
inch long by half as wide, slightly streaked with yellow, and 
only partially hidden by the longersepals. In fully developed 
plants the long and peculiar pitcher-shaped leaves are very 
interesting. It is seldom that really fine specimens of this 
plant can be had from collectors, but we have seen such with 
beautiful long leaves over a foot in length. It is generally con- 
sidered a difficult plant to grow, yet, I think, if in the right 
place, and with a protection of leaves in winter, it can be 
grown and flowered with success. It seems to prefer a black 
peaty soil. Ours, now set in sand, do not show health as we 
have seen it in decayed peat. Ina boggy situation, set in peat 
unmixed with sand or gravel, we believe it would thrive. 
Uvularia perfoliata, one of the Bellworts now in flower, is 
about a foot high, with light yellow orcream-colored pendent 
flowers, nearly an inch long bya fourth of an inch in diameter, 
and it has darker foliage than either U. grandiflora or U. sesst- 
lifolia. It seems to do best in a fine loamy soil. We have 
never succeeded with it in a heavy soil. It needs to be set in 
early autumn in order to flower freely the following spring. 
The Scarlet-painted Cup (Castilleia coccinea) is a biennial, 
with a hairy stem and leaves. At the summit around the 
flower are so-called floral leaves, the upper portions of which 
are of a beautiful bright scarlet color, more showy than the 
flower itself. It may be easily grown in moist sandy soil. 
Tris cristata, from the southern Alleghanies, which has been 
mentioned in former numbers of GARDEN AND FOREST, is one 
of our earliest of this genus, and is certainly for many loca- 
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tions a valuable plant, forming dense beds of its fresh green 
foliage, only five inches high, but thick and even, with an 
abundance of light blue and white flowers an inch and a 
half wide. If it did not flower at all, its foliage alone would 
make it worth growing. It will thrive in any well drained soil. 

Camassia esculenta, from the Pacific coast, now in flower, 
grows from ten to twenty inches high, with long grass-like 
leaves from near the root, and bearing at the top a loose spike 
of violet-blue flowers, five inches long. The flowers are an 
inch or more wide and there are from ten to twenty on a 
spike. These are valuable for cutting. The bulb is easily 
wintered by protecting with a thin covering of leaves. 

A rare and delicate little Primrose is Primula Mistassinica, 
found in only a few locations. At Willoughby Mountain, Ver- 
mont, it is quite abundant in places. Its height is from three 
to nine inches, and it usually bears in a small umbel several 
pinkish or light purple flowers scarcely half an inch wide. Its 
natural home is in the moist soil at the foot of wet rocks. It 
can easily be grown ina cooland shady place, in clay or gravelly 
loam, and will continue to flower from year to year. 

Clematis ochroleuca is not a climbing species. It grows from 
ten to fifteen inches high, bearing numerous pale purple or 
nearly white flowers, three-fourths of an inch long by half an 
inch wide. The plant is not a very showy one in flower, but 
its plume-like fruit is pretty. In its general appearance it 
much resembles C. /remondii, but the latter is a stronger 
growing species, with larger leaf and flower. This species has 
darker flowers, and is a more stocky plant when well estab- 
lished. C. Douglassiz, of Oregon, is somewhat like the two 
just mentioned, but its flower is more showy than either, being 
a dark purple. The foliage is finer and more divided, and the 
plant is not so tall. All three come into flower at nearly the 
same season. They do best in open sunlight in light soil, and 
are interesting both in flower and fruit. 

Frittillaria recurva, which has been mentioned in a former 
number of this paper, is now in bloom, and it is certainly one 
of the most attractive plants from the Pacific coast. The plant 
can be grown readily in a light loamy soil, with a thin protec- 
tion in winter. It blooms early, and its scarlet, lily-like flowers 
are of long duration, and it will be very useful for cutting. 

Southwick, Mass. JE, Jal, Flor sford. 


Hardy Plants for Cut: Flowers.—VI. 


HE best Ranunculus for cutting is the double form of A&. 
speciosus. A patch of this variety isnow a bright yellow, 
visible for some distance. This plant has flowers, large and 
very double, borne on good stout stems, and is far better than 
any other we have tried. It will succeed in any moist soil; the 
more wet the soil the better, so long as it is not liable to be- 
come sour. &. sfectosus also increases rapidly and bears 
division annually. There is also now in bloom the earliest of 
the Peonies—P. paradoxa. This species always flowers two 
weeks earlier than any other, and has large, deep rose-colored, 
single flowers, which are very showy just now, but two weeks 
hence would be invisible among the other varieties of garden 
origin; but flowering so early, it is an acquisition to the flower 
border. The foliage also of P. favadoxa is quite distinct from 
all others in being of a dull glaucous green. 

Various kinds of Hemerocallis are also in bud, and the 
earliest, H. Dumortierz, has already opened some of its bright 
orange colored flowers. A. Mittendorfiana will soon follow ; 
also H. flava, with lemon-yellow fragrant flowers, and last of 
all H. Thunbergit, which flowers in August, but is similar in 
color to H. flava. These are the four best of the Hemero- 
callis for cutting. The individual flowers last but one day, but 
the unopened buds expand in water in succession almost as 
well as on the plant. There is another Hemerocallis, with 
finely variegated foliage, known as H. Awanso variegata, 
which is one of the best of hardy ornamental-leaved plants. 
It is liable to turn green sometimes, but it the green shoots 
are taken out when they appear the variegation can be held 
constant. 

The best early herbaceous Anemoneis A. rivularis, The 
flowers are pure white, almost as large as those of 4. Fagon- 
ica. They begin to open at the end of April, in May they are 
at their best, but they are produced at intervals all summer, 
so that this plant has considerable value for the border or for 
cutting. Many have seen and all have admired the graceful 
flowers of this, the so-called ‘‘Snowdrop Windflower,” ow- 
ing to the way the flowers are borne on the stems. We find 
A. vivularis succeeds admirably in the open border, and in- 
tend trying it in half shaded positions in masses, where the 
effect would be charming. One flower producesseed enough 
to raise a hundred plants, and these flower the second year, 
so there is no reason why A. rtvularis should not be better 
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known than it is among lovers of heavy plants. The Hybrid 
Primroses havealready been mentioned in GARDEN AND FOrR- 
EST and it is surprising how little these plants are grown and 
known. We adopt no other method in winter than the 
placing of two boards, one on either side of the bed, to col- 
lect and retain falling leaves, and these are sufficient protec- 
tion. The common English Primrose and Cowslip thrive 
under the same treatment. It should be stated that the bed is 
under the shade of overhanging trees, for we found that in 
our sandy soil the plants could not stand the fierce heat of 
summer. Primula Sieboldit is less known than the hybrid 
kinds, but it is perfectly hardy also, and being deciduous one 
can apply atop dressing of two inches of manure in fall, 
through which the young leaves and flower stems will push 
with vigor in early spring. The great value of P. Szedboldii is 
in the color of its flowers, which are of a deep rosy purple, 
and when flowering side by side with the hybrid varieties the 
latter look pale and washed out by comparison. The plant 
appears in many varieties, but none equal the type for bril- 
liancy of color and stout, erect stems. We always sow all 
seed that ripens as soon as gathered; it sometimes takes six 
months to germinate, but the plants will all flower the second 
year and will show plenty of variation in size and color, and 
we have raised some of our best from seed saved from our 
own plants. P. Steboldiz throws its flowers well above the 
foliage on stout stems often a foot high, and these flowers 
when cut have a very choice appearance, for their color is not 
common among hardy flowers. 

The native Cypripediums arenow at their best. C. pubescens 
and C. parvifiorum, with their yellow and brown flowers, are 
fully expanded, as is also C. montanum, a species from Oregon 
which is perfectly hardy in the east. The prettiest of allis C. 
spectabile, the ‘‘ Moccasin Flower,” and this Howers later than 
the others. These beautiful Orchids are very easy to grow 
wherever a shady position can be afforded them, for they dis- 
like sun, and it is safe to say that although among exotic kinds 
of Cypripediums there are many weird and fantastic flowers, 
none of them can excel in beauty and delicate coloring the 
pretty native C. spectadile. EOF Oper. 


Seasonable Hints.—The season is now sufficiently advanced 
to warrant the planting of all tender vegetables. Gardeners 
who made haste to plant them earlier will find that owing to 
the celd rains andlow temperature of last week no time has 
been gained. If Egg plants are now set out they should be 
carefully watched, and if attacked by the Potato beetle should 
receive a dusting or sprinkling with diluted Paris Green. In 
planting Lima Beans it is good practice to set the seed eye 
downwards. The dwarf or bush Limas deserve a fair trial 
and may be planted about a foot apart in rows two feet apart. 
Corn fertilized in the hills will get a better start before the 
warm weather in which it makes the strongest growth. In 
setting out Tomatoes each plant should have three feet of 
room and when support is needed three stout stakes should 
be driven about each plant and about two and a half feet 
above the ground a barrel hoop should be nailed to them. 
The Dwarf Champion is of sucha stocky habit that it does 
fairly well without support. Celery plants can now be had of 
the dealers and if set out at once in a deep, moist soil may be 
had fit for the table in August. The cultivation should be the 
same as for a late crop except that boards can be used to bet- 
ter advantage for blanching them than earthing up. Sweet 
Potatoes will grow best in a sandy warm soil, and placed in 
this latitude on slightly raised ridges three feet apart and about 
one foot apart ina row. Succession crops of Peas and Beans 
may be sown and the seed of Cabbage, Cauliflower and Kohl- 
rabi may be sown for autumn crops. 


The Flower Garden.—Plants for summer decoration may all 
be set out now. Many of them may occupy the beds which 
have been filled with Dutch bulbs, now done flowering. Hya- 
cinths, Tulips and Narcissus can be bought so cheaply that 
they are hardly worth the labor of preserving; but if it is de- 
sirable to keep them, the best plan is to allow them to remain 
until the leaves begin to wither. They should be then lifted 
and set close together on the surface of the ground in a sunny 
position and covered with an inch or so of soilorsand. In 
about a fortnight the bulbs will be ripened, when they should 
be taken up and dried in the sun for a couple of hours and 
they will then be in proper condition to store away for plant- 
ing next fall. Shallow cultivation should not be neglected in 
the flower-beds, for this keeps down weeds and preserves the 
moisture. Wherever mildew appears the flowers of sulphur 


should at once be applied. 
Bergen, N. J. Lea 
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The Forest. 


Forestry in Northern Ohio. 


N this region it would seem that two essential conditions 
are required for the reproduction of forest-timber. First, 
a few trees of the kinds that will be most needed in the future 
must be spared to disseminate their seeds. Second, cattle 
must be excluded. The case is complicated when birds and 
rodents destroy the seeds of certain species. In the case of 
the Magnolia there are sometimes no seedlings near the 
parent tree, but we are surprised to find them coming up a 
a long distance away, since the seed could not have been car- 
ried by the wind. It has been suggested that the blue jay 
picks the red berries out of the Magnolia fruitor ‘‘cucumber,” 
and the nutlets within escape digestion, and are scattered. 
This is made probable by the young Magnolias we find on the 
forest-border near corn-fields, places of resort for the jay when 
corn is ripe. The seeds of the Whitewood (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) are blown by the wind 300 to 400 feet at least, as are 
those of the Maple and several other trees. 

.But these essential conditions have been almost wholly 
neglected. During from sixty to eighty years the young of 
our forest-trees have been fed to the cattle, and that amount of 
time has been lost. In many cases no trees of the most 
desirable kinds have been left to produce seeds. On the con- 
trary, the trees which are left in abundance are the least valua- 
ble. Itis as though a farmer should destroy his seed corn, 
but allow the weeds to ripen seeds by the million. It is the 
survival of the unfittest. Beech, which is of little value here, 
is left in greatest abundance. It is a fine and useful tree in the 
original forest, the trunk tall and straight, but on the borders 
and in openings made by cutting out other trees, the smaller 
Beeches send out large laterals near the ground, and are prac- 
tically worthless. Many of the Sweet Gums (Liguidambar 
styricifiua) have escaped destruction because of the difficulty 
of hauling them out of the wet places where they thrive, and 
they are now really valuable trees. The Birches which are 
found near them in the wet grounds are small trees, and are 
seldom used. Many fine Sycamores have also been left be- 
cause they are not easily accessible. They stand on the bank 
of the river, leaning toward it, or are hemmed in by impassa- 
ble sloughs. 

The Sugar-Maple is an exception to the statement that the 
unfittest of our trees have survived. It heads the list of trees 
that pay yearly dividends while they live, and are valuable for 
lumber, fire-wood, etc., when they are cut down. A farmer 
who has a sugar-orchard and a dairy compares his Maple-trees 
to his cows, which are made into beef when they are no longer 
profitable for butter. The Hickory, Chestnut, Walnut and 
Butternut may yield delicious fruit year after year for a century 
or more, and make lumber in the end, but it is a common re- 
mark here that no other crop the farmer can produce pays him 
better than the sugar crop. How unfortunate, then, that cattle 
have been allowed to destroy the young Maples in nearly 
every sugar orchard in the country. The Maples that have 
yielded sugar from twenty to eighty years or more are growing 
old and dying out, and there is no rising generation tosucceed 
them. They are wonderfully prolific, and the young ones 
thrive better the more other timber is thinned out. Fence out 
the cattle, and a thicket of young Maples will spring up to take 
the place of the old trees that are passing away. Neglect to 
do this, and it will soon be too late. 

One objection which is urged against the exclusion of cattle 
from the sugar-orchard is that the undergrowth which springs 
up blocks the way, and hinders the gathering of sap and the 
getting out of timber and fire-wood. But it costs but a trifle 
to mow the usual roadways and passages close to the ground 
once or twice a year. But if it is too great a hardship to ex- 
clude the cattle permanently, keep them out at least until the 
tops of the young Maples and other desirable trees have grown 
above the reach of their teeth. Sometimes about two-thirds 
of the young growth is Ironwood. I should cut out the parent 
Ironwoods and other undesirable trees to prevent their seed- 
ing the ground. It is sometimes said the profit to be derived 
from the protection of a new growth is so far in the future that 
even our children will not live long enough to receive any 
benefit from the results. This isa mistake. It does not take 
several hundred years, as many suppose, for trees to growand 
become useful. I know of whole orchards of Maples that 
could have been cut down with a pocket-knife when I first saw 
them, and which are now magnificent trees, the yield of sugar 
to the tree being above the average. 

Forest-fires are infrequent with us. The wood-lots being 
small, from a quarter to a sixth, probably, of the whole area, 
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and being surrounded by cultivated fields so much larger, no 
fire can spread far. When fire does any considerable damage 
it is the result of carelessness on the part of wood-cutters, who 
leave the brush strewn over the ground. If the brush is prop- 
erly piled, and every few rods a space is cleared of dead logs 
and branches, a few men can prevent any fire from spreading. 
I lately visited a piece of woods a few acres in extent that I 
saw burned over early in the summer. It was in one of the 
few blocks of forest in this region from which cattle have been 
excluded for a number of years. The young Hickories, which 
have deep tap-roots, are sprouting up again vigorously, but the 
fire seems to have killed all the little Maples. 

With the destruction of so large a proportion of our forests 
have come great changes in our streams. Formerly the 
water of the snow and rainfall of winter and spring was held 
back by the shade, and by the accumulation of porous mulch 
and swamp deposits in the forest, and it flowed more steadily 
into the streams during the whole summer. Now the water 
from heavy rains dashes rapidly from the land into the streams, 
carrying away immense quantities of soil from the plowed 
fields, filling the rivers with mud, and causing disastrous floods 
in the Ohio and its tributaries. The undergrowth of the forests 
being destroyed by cattle, the wind sweeps freely under the 
trees, the leaves containing the fertility of the forest-soil are 
blown into the water-courses and lost in the floods. Thus the 
soil of the whole region, in field and forest, is growing poorer 
from this cause as well as others. The primitive store of 
forest-carbon which made our virgin soils so black and mel- 
low, which by its slow oxidation has produced the acid sol- 
vents to digest rocky silicates and liberate their imprisoned 
plant-food, and which by the same slow combustion has 
caused the formation of those compounds of nitrogen which 
are the vitality of soils—this store of forest-carbon is fading 
out, leaving the soils hard and poor. On the other hand, the 
streams fall so low in summer that itseems probable that some 
of them would go dry entirely during the hot months if all our 
forests were destroyed. It seems, too, that the destruction of 
our forests tends to produce extremes of climate, colder in 
winter, and drier and hotter in summer, with less rainfall 
when it is most needed. The water held back by forests in 
summer tends to cool the air and promote rainfall. 

The past history and present condition of our forests are 
full of admonitions. If population continues to increase, and 
the present treatment of our forests is continued, some of the 
children now born may live to see the people burning brush, 
weeds and corn-stalks for fuel, as is done in some older 
countries. Our improvident methods tend to destroy all our 
natural resources and reduce the coming generations of our 
country to a condition of poverty and want like that of Italy. 
Our stores of coal are being wasted even more rapidly than 
our timber. In the Hocking Valley, 1 am told, only about 
one-third of the coal in some mines is brought to the surface; 
the other two-thirds, being of a poorer quality, is hopelessly 
wasted in the mire of the worked-out mine. When we visit 
our lumber-yards and pay a good deal of money for a little 
Michigan lumber for necessary repairs, memory goes back to 
the time when we had abundance of White-wood and Cucum- 
ber, even for barn construction, and the imagination goes for- 
ward to the future, and we wonder where the luxury of alittle 
lumber for any purpose will come from when the Michigan 
Pines are gone, as lumbermen from that state tell us they 
will be in a few decades at the present rate of consumption; 
for the hope of future Pines is blotted out by the great fires 
that follow the axe in that region. How much better for the 
generations that are to follow us if afew White-woods could 
be growing here now for their use. How much better for 
them to import more of some lighter product of the soil from 
other states, and pay less freight on the lumber which must 
then come from distant lands. The present tariff on lumber 
does not seem to promote the production of trees, but rather 
their destruction. 

What can be done to initiate a more rational treatment of 
our forests? First of all, the people must be enlightened in 
forestry matters. The majority of land-owners see nothing 
wrong in present methods. Many do not even comprehend 
the reproduction of forests in accordance with the laws of 
vegetable growth, but suppose that young trees spring up 
without seeds, by ‘‘spontaneous generation” or some magical 
process. Few owners feel that they have any personal inter- 
est in the future of their forests. Most of them regard such 
considerations as impractical and visionary. This state of 
mind must be corrected by an enlightened public sentiment. 
I well remember when the market value of land in this region 
was not diminished by cutting off the valuable timber on it. 
It was a common remark—‘‘! can sell off the timber for more 
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than the land will bring, and can then sell the land for as 
much as though I had left the timber standing.” This abnor- 
mal state of the land-market was the result of deplorable 
ignorance on the part of the general public and of those who 
purchased land. To-day the man who pastures his forest-lot 
and cuts off the hope of a forest for future needs, can sell his 
farm for just as much, other things being equal, as can the 
more civilized and provident man whose forest-lot is covered 
with a young growth of valuable trees. Enlighten the public 
regarding forestry subjects and the market will recognize the 
value of the growing crop of young timber, as it now does 
that of the crop which is full grown and ready for use. Under 
the influence of an intélligent public sentiment a man will 
care for the future of his forest, and its consequent increase 
in market value, as thoughtfully as he now does for the mar- 
ket value of his horse, Other corrective influences might be 
considered, but one must serve as the concluding word. We 
need most of all an enlightened public conscience which shall 
recognize a moral and ethical side to business matters, a sen- 
timent which shall give honor to those who are willing to be- 
stow some thought and work for the benefit of posterity, for 
the happiness of their children’s children, as well as to those 
more selfish, whose greatest care is to get money now. 
Mahoning, O. i W, Pike. 


Recent Publications. 


History of Botany (1530-1860). By Julius von Sachs. Au- 
thorized translation by Henry E. F. Garnsey, revised by Isaac 
Bayley Balfour. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890 ; 8vo, pp. xii., 
568.) 

The present translation of Professor Sachs’ work, which 
appeared in Germany in 1875, is intended to supply the want, 
long felt by English-speaking students, of a history of botany 
in English, for, strange to say, there is no English work on 
the subject in existence. Unlike the older histories of Kurt 
Sprengel (1818) and Ernst Meyer (1857), which abounded in 
technical facts, so that, in reality, they were encyclopedias 
quite as much as histories, the present work attempts to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the science from its origin until the date 
of the appearance of Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species,” which 
marked the beginning of anew erain botany. The book is 
divided into three parts, treating respectively of the History of 
Morphology and Classification, the History of Vegetable Ana- 
tomy and the History of Vegetable Physiology. The first and 
third parts cover the ground since 1530; but vegetable ana- 
tomy,.a study which requires the use of good microscopes, is 
of more recent origin, and, according to Sachs, does not go 
back farther than 1671. 

Botany, as a science, did not exist among the ancients, and 
what passes for botany in the writings of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny is merely 4 crude description of plants 
almost buried in a mass of philosophical speculation, and, 
until comparatively recent times, the history of botany is 
mainly an account of the struggles of learned men to free 
themselves from Aristotelian preconceptions and to substitute 
a knowledge founded on exact observation for vague hy- 
potheses. The first object in science is to obtain a large 
number of facts; but the ultimate aim, as is strongly and re- 
peatedly urged by Sachs, should be to discover the general 
laws to be obtained by a comparative study of facts. Through- 
out the whole of the present work we find brought into strong 
contrast the observers and accumulators of facts, on the one 
hand, and the more philosophical reasoners, on the other. In 
his admiration of the latter class it may, perhaps, be ques- — 
tioned whether Sachs has not, unintentionally, somewhat un- 
derrated the former. He apparently regards it a defect in 
Mohl that, although an observer of the first class, he was dis- 
inclined to draw general conclusions from his observations. 
But a comparison of Mohl with Schleiden, who had no hesi- 
tation in laying down general laws from imperfectly under- 
stood facts, leaves no doubt as to the superiority of Mohl, a 
superiority due, as one may think, in some measure, to his 
disinclination to theorize. 

Of the three parts of Sachs’ History, that relating to mor- 
phology and classification is the least satisfactory, and the one 
least interesting to the general reader. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, Sachs believes that the conception of genera 
preceded that of species in the writings of earlier botanists, 
and what he says on-this subject certainly has a great deal of 
force. The place of Linnzus in botany has been much dis- 
cussed. Just now itis the fashion to say he was much over- 
rated. He was not an experimenter as was Camerarius, who 
was the first to prove the sexuality of plants, but Linnzeus did 
not claim to have discovered sexuality. But, as Sachs admits, 
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Linnzus was acute enough to be able to sift the truth from 
error in the work of his predecessors, and, if he was not en- 
tirely free from Aristotelian methods in his reasoning, he was 
able, as was no other before him, to present a clear and com- 
prehensive system which prepared the way for subsequent 
classifications. It is hardly necessary to hint that he was not 
the author of the binomial system, for all attempts to prove 
the contrary have only resulted. in showing that he was cer- 
tainly the first to advocate and practice such a system. On 
the whole, recent endeavors to belittle Linnzeus have served 
only to make his superiority the more evident. 

The chapters on anatomy and physiology will be found to be 
much more interesting than those*on classification, and, 
whether one agrees with the author in his estimate of individ- 
ual botanists or not, they form a most admirable summary of 
the subjects. The style of the original was clear and forcible 
and its characters have been well preserved in the excellent 
translation, which follows the original German, except in a few 
places where, as the author states in the preface to the transla- 
tion, changes “could be effected by simply drawing a pen 
through a few lines.” 

Onclosing the book the reader who has followed the course of 
botany since 1860 cannot fail to remark how great has been the 
change in the science since that date. The ‘Origin of Species ” 
certainly has brought about a new epoch in botany. Looking 
back to 1860 itseems to be but a short time, but there has been 
a revolution in scientific ideas. One would be glad to have 
from Sachs, who has himself contributed so much to recent 
advance in botany, a summary of progress since 1860, and the 
desire is only intensified as one reads in the author’s preface 
the following lines: ‘‘I would desire that whoever reads 
whatI have written on Charles Darwin in the present work 
should consider that it contains a large infusion of youthful 
enthusiasm still remaining from the year 1859, when the 
‘Origin of Species’ delivered us from the unlucky dogma of 
constancy. Darwin’s later writings have notinspired me with the 
like feeling.” One would be glad to know exactly which works 
of Darwin are here meant and why they have failed to inspire 
the like feeling. Are we to attribute the change of view to 
the conservatism which naturally increases with age, or are 
we to conclude that a maturer reflection has convinced Sachs 
that science has advanced too fast and too far in the direction 
of Darwinism, and that the pendulum of progress is to oscil- 
late in another direction hereafter ? 


Correspondence. 


Orchids in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In the gardens of Charles J. Carpender, Esq., of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, I recently found a rich display of flow- 
ers scattered through the three houses devoted to the culture of 
Orchids. There were also fine groups of Nepenthes, Anthu- 
riums, Ferns, etc., growing luxuriantly. Among the An- 
thuriums was a grand form of A. Andreanum, bearing flowers 


of enormous size, some of the largest measuring nine inches 


in diameter. The Nepenthes, too, were furnished with 
pitchers of fine form and color, among them being good ex- 
amples of V. Amesiana, N. Hookeriana, N. Dominiana, etc. 
Among the Orchids, Lelia furpurata made the most promi- 
nent display, with its large and bold blossoms, and several 
excellent varieties were seen, one especially being very dis- 
tinct, with broad, flat sepals and petals, anda lip of a very rich 
purple color. The plant bore six spikes, carrying some thirty 
flowers. Near the roof of the house a number of the beauti- 
ful rose-colored Z. majalis were seen, and, judging from the 
enormous flowers they bore, this position suited them ex- 
actly. One plant had produced two spikes, one with three, 
the other with two flowers. They were attached to wooden 
blocks, and when growth is completed they are removed toa 


‘cool and dry atmosphere to enable the bulbs to mature 


thoroughly, and this Mr. Carpender considers the main cause 
of his success. Among the Cattleyas several fine examples of 
C. Skinnerit were well flowered; also C. Gaskelliana, and the 
old but still popular C. Mossig. Many others promise a fine 
show ata later period, among them being several plants of 
C. Dowtana, well sheathed C. chrysotoxa and C. gigas, all 
grown in baskets, and in vigorous condition. Several inter- 
esting Cypripediums were also seenin flower, chiefamong them 
being two large examples of C. cawdatum, with its curious tail- 
like petals. The pretty C. Low? had furnished a strong spike, 
and a group of C. Lawrenceanum were all in fine condition, 
their dorsal sepals being very broad and large, and in one va- 
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riety the whole flower was suffused with purple. C. Domeniz, 
C. Sedent, C. callosum, C. Warnerii, and others, added to the 
display; a plant of Uropedium Lindenii was in full bloom, its 
quaint flowers reminding one of a pouchless Cypripedium, 
and by its side was Eulophia pulcherrima, and, though nota 
very showy variety, its blossoms were well marked. Some 
excellent Dendrobiums were hanging at the warmest corner 
of this house; among them several examples of the white 
flowering D. Dearez, bearing clusters of its butterfly-like blos- 
soms. WD. Lensonie also was well flowered, its white sepals 
and petals, together with its deep maroon centre, making it 
very attractive. One plant of D. Pierardii had produced 
scores of its pink and’ primrose-yellow flowers. Vanda teres 
grew very well in this house, and had produced several fine 
blooms. They were placed in baskets with moss and a good 
drainage. Chysts bractescens was represented by a plant of 
large size, bearing a number of its bold, wax-like Howers. 
Some remarkable specimens of Peristeria elata (the Holy 
Ghost Plant) were in robust health, and dozens of spikes 
were rapidly pushing for flowers. Some stout spikes of 
Odontoglossum vexillarium were rapidly developing, and will 
later yield a fine display. In the Odontoglossum house there 
were a number of the beautiful O. crispum Alexandre, carry- 
ing well flowered spikes, among them several of the true 
broad petaled type. Here also O. Cervartesii was flowering 
profusely, one plant carrying some two dozen flowers. Quan- 
tities of O. Rossii were also well bloomed, together with O. 
Pescatoret, O. cordatum, O. roseum and many more. 
Summit, N. J. A. Dimmock. 


The Rest of Plants. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Referring to your suggestion that I should write some- 
thing on this subject, I may add to what has already been said (see 
GARDEN AND Forest for April 16th, page 195), that practically, 
as I suppose, all plants have, or are the better for, a rest; but 
it is hardly conceivable that there is any absolute cessation of 
activity short of death. In the so-called dormant or resting 
period chemical and molecular changes advantageous to the 
plant are, no doubt, going on. When there is a sharp change 
in the conditions from a fall in temperature or from lack of an 
adequate supply of water, then the ‘‘rest” is more pronounced 
than is the case where the conditions are more uniform. In 
equatorial countries, where the climate is nearly uniform 
throughout the whole year, growth is also continuous. So in 
the cultivation of evergreen Orchids, or of bulbs which bear 
their leaves the whole year, it is evident that the “rest” is dif- 
ferent in degree, at least, from that which obtains in cases 
where the leaves die off, and the treatment must be corre- 
spondingly different. Generally speaking, plants may be 
“rested” by submitting them to a lower temperature and by 
withholding water. In some cases, as with bulbs, tubers of 
Dahlias, etc., lifting the bulbs and storing them in a dry 
place to which frost has no access insures as perfect rest as 
can be had. But that Nature will have her way is shown by 
the circumstance, that bulbs and tubers (for example, of Po- 
tatoes) will sprout in dark: cellars in spite of our care. 

So far, then, as relates to “ directions for resting plants which 
may be of service to an amateur window-gardener,” I should 
say that he should make himself acquainted with general prin- 
ciples, and, with that knowledge as a basis, with a little zeal 
and more patience, he will soon learn to apply them success- 
fully, and in so doing get to learn the habits and the natural 
rest-season of each plant or species. The more nearly we can 
cultivate our plants as ‘“‘annuals”’ the more successful we are 
likely to be; this, of course, involves a'rhythmical alternation 
of activity and dormancy. 

As to books which treat of this subject on this side of the 
Atlantic, we still turn to Lindley’s ‘‘Theory of Horticulture”’ 
and Thompson’s ‘‘Gardener’s Assistant”; but more recent 
information is contained in the Introduction to the “ Epitome 
of Gardening” (Black) and in “ Plant Life” (Bradbury & Co.). 
Maxwell T. Masters. 


London. 


Notes. 


As it is now autumn in the southern hemisphere apples are 
coming to the English market from Tasmania. The fruit is 
said to be of excellent quality, and it arrives in first-rate con- 
dition. 

The death is announced of Sir John Henry Lefroy, a distin- 
guished officer of the English army, Governor of Bermuda from 
1872 to 1877, of which he published an account including a 
catalogue of Bermuda plants with notes on their distribution 
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and economic properties and uses. This, under the title of 
“The Botany of Bermuda,” was republished in the Bulletin of 
the National Museum of the United States, No. 25. 


Mr. F. H. Vaslett records the fact in Zoe that the European 
Daisy (Bellis ferennis) has succeeded in establishing itself in 
one of the glens of Mount Tamalpais, near San Francisco. 


Part XVI. of the ‘‘Flora of British India,” by Sir J. D. 
Hooker, completing the fifth volume of that great work, has 
appeared. The Orchids are finished in it. 


Several well-rooted young Fig-trees lately arrived at Auburn, 
California, from Smyrna. The trees, together with some cut- 
tings, were in excellent condition. They came from the Aidin 
district and are said to be the true Sinyrna variety. 


A few of the fine dates which come from Africa attached to 
the stalk on which they grew are still coming in, and among 
the rarer fruits from the West Indies are a few Star Apples 
(Chrysophyllum Cainito), the red and yellow Mammee Apples 
(Mamea Americana) and Sapodilla Plums (Sapota Achras). 


Mr. Sereno Watson, the Curator of the Herbarium of Har- 
vard University, and Dr. E. von Regal, Director of the Impe- 
rial Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg, were elected foreign 
members of the Linnzean Society at the meeting held on the 
first day of May. The number of foreign members admitted 
to the Society is small, and the honor of foreign membership 
is considered one of the chief marks of consideration a 
foreigner can receive at the hands of British naturalists. 


The flowers of Magnolia Fraserz, which have been open for 
a week near Philadelphia, are of a light canary color, and 
with almost the same exquisite fragrance which charac- 
terizes those of the Swamp Magnolia. A large specimen of 
this species still stands in Bartram’s Garden, and Mr. Joseph 
Meehan writes of two others in Germantown, one of which is 
thirty-five feet high, and, although it flowers profusely every 
year, it never perfects seeds. We have also received from the 
Meehan Nurseries a flowering branch of a variety of Vibur- 
num plicatum, known as Rotundifolium. It seems quite dis- 
tinct, with reddish twigs and tinted leaves, and comes into 
flower several days earlier than the typical plant. 


Rhododendron Vaseyi, of which a figure and description were 
published in the first volume of GARDEN AND FOREST, more 
than sustains its promise asa garden plant. It has flowered 
profusely this year in the Arnold Arboretum, where it proves 
perfectly hardy, and where, with the exception of the Rhodora, 
it is several days earlier than other plants of its class. The 
bright pink color of the flowers, not very different, although 
rather paler than that of a good La France Rose, is quite 
unlike that of any other Azalea. It now seems safe to say 
that this plant, long overlooked in the valleys of the Blue 
Ridge, will prove a garden plant of the first class. It may be 
expected, too, to exert considerable influence in the production 
of a new early flowered race of Azaleas. 


Mr. C. L. Anderson describes in the second number of Zoe, 
the new California monthly, a curious moncecious Willow 
which he finds in his garden at Santa Cruz, and which, more- 
over, is not uncommon among the trees of that part of Cali- 
fornia. He first considered it a form of Salix /asiandra, but 
having found several trees with male and female flowers on 
the same ament, he reached the conclusion that it is a hybrid 
between S. Babylonica and S. lastandra, the former having 
been introduced early into California, where there are now many 
fine, large specimens. The supposed hybrid trees have some- 
timesa weeping habit, so that they can hardly be distinguished 
from the genuine Weeping Willow, and in others they closely 
resemble in habit the California species. 


The large flowered form of theScarlet Hawthorn (Crategus 
coccinea, var. mollis) was a conspicuous feature in the middle 
of May on the wooded banks of Westchester County. This is 
the earliest of our native Thorns to flower and this year the 
plants have been so covered with flowers as to light up the 
jandscape in every direction. This Thorn is not only the 
earliest of our species to flower here, but it is the largest of the 
Thorns of the northern states. Trees twenty to thirty feet 
high are not rare. The flowers are large and handsome. The 
fruit, which ripens early, is large and brilliantly colored and the 
ample foliage turns bright before it fallsinautumn. The habit 
of the tree is excellent and it should be cultivated much more 
frequently than it is. The only drawback to it isin its liability to 
be attacked by a fungus which sometimes disfigures the 
foliage and fruit late in the season. 


One of the most beautiful and effective plants which have 
lately flowered in Central Park is the Black Haw (Viburnum 
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prunifolium), a large, tree-like shrub which is one of the 
native plants of this vicinity, although much more common 
further south. It was planted long ago, fortunately in large 
numbers, in the park, where many specimens have now grown 
to a large size; and this year they were unusually full of their 
large, flat clusters of white flowers, which, later in the season, 
will be followed by bright blue-black berries. The Black Haw, 
as it appears in the park this year, is another example of the 
great value as ornamental plants of many of our little known 
native shrubs, among which are to be found the safest and 
therefore the best material for the decoration of parks and 
pleasure-grounds in the region where they grow naturally. Our 
flora contains some of the most beautiful trees and shrubs 
known to man, but Americans, or those who plant gardens, 
are only just beginning to realize the fact and to learn that 
they must depend on the native products of the soil for the 
best material for their plantations. A desire to imitate what 
is done in other countries has certainly had some deplorable 
results in retarding the development of American garden- 
ing. 

The meeting held in Boston on Saturday last, at the invita- 
tion of the Appalachian Mountain Club, to consider the best 
means of preserving fine scenery and places of historical in- 
terest, was attended by persons representing all parts of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. George C. Mann, President of the Club, spoke 
of the 400 cordial answers to the invitation which had been 
received, and he mentioned especially the replies of Governor 
Brackett, Mr. Whittier, Mr. Francis Parkman, Colonel J. W. 
Higginson and other distinguished citizens. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Charles Eliot, Mr. J. B. Harrison, Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Professor Norton and Judge Shurtleff. The chair- 
man, President Sprague, of the State Senate, was authorized 
to appoint a committee, with power to add to their number and 
in such ways as may seem advisable to effect the establish- 
ment of a Board of Trustees empowered to acquire land and 
hold for the benefit of the public beautiful or historic spots in 
any part of the commonwealth. The following persons were 
appointed on the committee: President Francis A. Walker; 
Miss Sarah H. Crocker, Miss Marian Talbot and Mr. George 
Wigglesworth, of Boston; Dr. Henry P. Walcott and Mr. 
Charles Eliot, of Cambridge; Professor C. S. Sargent, of 
Brookline; Mr. Henry M. Lovering, of Taunton; Hon. Henry 
L. Parker, of Worcester; Judge William S. Shurtleff, of Spring- 
field; and Dr. J. F. R. Adams, of Pittsfield. Subscriptions to a 
working fund may be sent to Mr. George Wigglesworth, 89 
State Street, Boston. 


The annual meeting of the City Parks Association of Phila- 
delphia was held last week on the spacious grounds of Mr. 
Justus C. Strawbridge, in Germantown, and a most encourag- 
ing occasion it proved, with Colonel McClure in the chair 
and admirable addresses by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Mr. 
Hampton L. Carson. The purpose of this association, which 
was organized a few years ago under the name of ‘‘ The Phila- 
delphia Open Space Association,” is to open up small parks 
and squares in the thickly populated portions of the city, and 
to secure for public use open spaces on the outskirts of the 
city’s built up area, which otherwise would soon be covered 
over with buildings. The association under its present name 
has been organized only two years, but with the active aid of 
the public-spirited men and women who form its member- 
ship the city authorities have located the following small 
parks: Stenton Park, of about thirteen acres, including the 
homestead of the Logan family, near Wayne Junction; Wec- 
cacoe Square, at the corner of Queen and Cobb Streets, the 
only spot not built upon in the Third Ward; Bartram’s Gar- 
den, the ground of the famous botanist of the last century, 
with its collection of rare trees and shrubs still preserved ; 
Northwood Park, with its picturesque brook and meadow, in 
the neighborhood of Frankford; Juniata Park, a wooded 
height overlooking a creek, but immediately adjoining the 
vast manufactories of the Twenty-fifth Ward; and Riverview 
Park, giving a view of the Schuylkill from the heights above 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, near Thirty-second Street. In ad- 
dition to this public action private beneficence has added to 
the number of parks by the gift to the Association of the Starr 
Garden, on St. Mary’s Street, by Miss Anna Hallowell; the 
present to the city of a square of ground, in the southern sec- 
tion, by Mr. Edward C. Knight; and of a tract of about five 
acres, near the junction of Haines Street with the Chestnut 
Hill Branch of the Reading Railroad, to be known as Water- 
side Park, by the heirs of the late Reuben Haines. The pub- 
lic spirit and civic pride of Philadelphia have passed into a 
proverb, but these qualities have never been more worthily 
exemplified than in the work of this model organization, 
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The Lumber Trade Journals. 


N all the older parts of our country where there are no 
government lands, the various interests which depend 
upon our forests and woodlands are chiefly in the hands of 
individual land owners and of lumbermen and it is impor- 
tant therefore that the persons interested in forestry should 
come into close relations with these two classes. The 
lumber trade papers and the recent improvements in their 
character are on this account worthy of special notice. They 
show marked gains in breadth of view and in seriousness, 
and the discussion of trade subjects is more direct, definite 
and business-like. The assumption that only lumbermen 
can have practical ideas on forestry subjects has been out- 
grown, and writers for the leading lumber journals recog- 
nize the community of interests which is involved in 
nationality and civilization, and which binds all the people 
of our country together. The clear perception of the fact 
that the functions of forests and their relations to the future 
timber supply of the country, the permanence of the 
streams and the fertility of the soil are matters in which all 
intelligent and patriotic Americansshould feel interested, is 
a distinct advance. 

The increased earnestness is the greatest gain. This has 
been brought about naturally by the operation of thelaws of 
business and by the immense development of the interests 
represented by these papers, and these processes of ex- 
pansion and improvement are still going on. Not long ago 
the writing in lumber journals-——there was not much of it 
indeed—seemed intended to be humorous rather than in- 
forming, and the selections appeared to have been made 
by the office boy when in a hurry to get away to a ball- 
game, as they often had no relation to the objects of the 
paper, but merely filled up the space. At present the lead- 
ing lumber papers are usually pretty well filled with inter- 
esting matter. Some of them have valuable special con- 
tributions descriptive of the timber resources of various 
regions of our country, which are evidently based on 
actual observation. 

In some instances the old fashion of ‘‘ bright” writing, 
which has no relation to facts, is still followed, but the 
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method of accurate reporting, which is the basis of all real 
journalism, is gaining ground. One of the western lum- 
ber papers had an editorial article on the late annual meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Association at Philadelphia, 
which contained exactly as many errors as items of state- 
ment. The misrepresentation in such cases is not what most 
deserves attention, but the lack of intellectual seriousness, 
the slight way in which the writer manifestly thinks of his 
own work and of the important interests with which he 
deals. 

The editor of a lumber trade paper has a chance to 
make his place highly influential and useful. This depart- 
ment of American journalism has undeveloped opportuni- 
ties and capabilities which should make it attractive to 
young men of ability and education in the lumber busi- 
ness. There is no reason why the best writing of the time 
on forestry subjects should not be done in the offices of 
these papers, if such young men equip themselves with 
adequate knowledge and with the power of comprehensive 
thought. This last is one of the most important require- 
ments for the people interested in forestry, too. They need 
to be able to “look before and after,” as Shelley says, to 
understand relations and tendencies, and to estimate 
tightly the effect of forces which operate slowly. Our 
country needs more men who can think of interests beyond 
the limits of their own farm, town or state. Some men in 
New England, for example, think the discussion and agita- 
tion of forestry subjects unnecessary, because in their neigh- 
borhood there is more woodland than there was thirty 
years ago. Wecalla worn out field woodland, though it 
may have but half a dozen specimens of Prmus rigida to 
the acre, and these worried and crippled by cattle past all 
possibility of useful growth ; and though the area of wood- 
land may have increased, there is, in many instances, far 
less of valuable timber than formerly. A jaunty and 
superficial optimism is often comfortable for thoughtless 
people, but no man can treat our national forest-interests 
adequately who does not understand the possibilities of 


‘tragedy which are involved in our methods of mismanage- 


ment. 

What do the intelligent and public spirited men who are 
interested in forestry subjects desire? Whatare their wishes 
and aims? That the forests and woodlands of the country 
shall be managed intelligently, so that the greatest benetit, 
service and profit for all concerned can be obtained from 
them. What dosensible and practical lumbermen and owners 
of timber lands desire? Precisely the same things, of course. 
We are all interested in forestry, as we are in agriculture, 
and whatever leads to wiser knowledge and better methods 
advances the general welfare. The lumber people and the 
forestry people are alike interested in having timber cut off 
with foresight and calculation, and in having the land so 
cared for and protected that the timber will grow again, 
and that it will be perpetually reproduced on all land which 
is fit for no other crop. What is the good or sense of wan- 
ton waste and destruction, however limitless our supply 
of timber may be supposed to be? Not many years ago 
a citizen was remonstrating with an army officer when he 
and his men had killed over thirty buffaloes one afternoon, 
when only their tongues, and not all of them, could be 
used. But the officer replied that if the whole army of the 
United States were constantly employed in killing buffaloes 
no impression could be made upon their numbers. He is 
still living, but he will never dine on buffaloes’ tongues 
again. 

Not long ago it was pointed out to a farmer in south- 
western Iowa that if the Black Walnut which he had been 
cutting for firewood for thirty years had been allowed to 
stand it would now have been worth more than the entire 
farm would sell for without it. He was surprised, but, 
after a few moments, said he did not doubt it. ‘‘ But,” he 
added, ‘‘it is too much trouble to think of anything so far 
ahead.” Perhaps we cannot reasonably expect the mass 
and average of our fellow-citizens to learn to act with habit- 
ual recognition of laws and forces which operate so slowly 
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as those which manifest themselves in the relations of for- 
ests to the welfare of men and nations, but unless the teach- 
ers and leaders of the people are capable of such foresight 
our proper national destiny is imperiled. The nation 
which cannot take care of its forests, its streams or its soil 
is likely to be found wanting in other things when new 
conditions arise requiring wisdom, forethought and self- 
control. 

We all need to learn. It is not safe to assume that any 
class of people knows all there is to be known on any sub- 
ject. When we differ let us express our opinions plainly 
and directly, and stand up for them man-fashion, and ex- 
pect other men to do the same. It is good American style 
to say what we mean and mean what we say. No impor- 
tant subject of our time has yet had adequate discussion in 
this country. It is of the first importance that forestry sub- 
jects should come to be regarded as matters of general pub- 
lic interest and concern; that they shall not be fenced off 
into a narrow arena for petty contentions between special- 
ists, the forestry people on the one side and lumbermen on 
the other, while the country remains generally indifferent 
and absorbed in other affairs. These subjects are so large 
and vital, and have such relations to our national welfare, 
that it is reasonable that intelligent and practical men 
should inform themselves regarding them. They can do 
this only by acquaintance with the literature of these sub- 
jects, and with their systematic presentation and continu- 
ous discussion in journals which treat such topics intelli- 
gently and earnestly. All thoughtful men will, therefore, 
wish for the lumber trade journals the greatest possible 
success. 


Our London correspondent describes in another column 
an interesting meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
held on the 13th of May, at which a discussion upon hardy 
trees and shrubs with showy flowers was the principal 
feature, considerable collections of the flowers of such 
plants being shown by the authorities of the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew and by some of the nurserymen who make a 
specialty of cultivating them. This exhibition and the dis- 
cussion which it provoked are indications, perhaps, that 
the English, who still set the fashion to the world in gar- 
dening, are at last beginning to realize that they have 
unduly neglected of late years deciduous trees and shrubs 
in favor of evergreens, which, as our correspondent points 
out, have been too much planted in England during the 
last thirty years. They have their place, and have greatly 
increased the material available for the use of the modern 
gardener. It is equally true, however, that modern Eng- 
lish gardens have been made monotonous and uninterest- 
ing by the excessive use of such plants, which, even in 
England, do not thrive everywhere, and which in cities 
and their suburbs seem always out of place because they 

. are never really healthy when brought within the influence 
of city smoke and dirt. We in America can well rejoice at 
this change of English feeling, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, this return to the ideas of the early part of the cen- 
tury, when deciduous trees and shrubs with handsome 
flowers were held to be the chief ornament of the garden. 


We have followed the fashion set in England here and. 


tried to cultivate conifers and broad-leaved evergreens, gen- 
erally with the most unsatisfactory results. The climate of 
eastern America is not favorable to plants of this nature ; 
but if deciduous trees and shrubs are to become fashiona- 
ble again, we have all the natural conditions in our favor, 
and if we cannot show the world the effects such plants 
are capable of producing, it will be because our gardeners 
lack the intelligence to strike out for themselves and make 
the most of their advantages. i 

American gardening, as has been said before more than 
once in these columns, if it ever ceases to follow foreign 
fashions and attains to a national school of its own, will 
owe its excellence to a more general use of deciduous 
plants than now prevails, and to the development of new 
and better forms of such plants. 
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Ir is only a visit to Central Park on a pleasant Saturday 
afternoon in May, when the lawns are covered with chil- 
dren, that can give the real idea of its immense value to this 
city. Many of these children dwell in crowded tenement- 
houses, and the full enjoyment of a breath of fresh air 
amid rural surroundings must seem to them like a fore- 
taste of heaven. It seems incredible that any one with 
any interest in New York and in its people, with the 
memory of such a sight in his mind, can for a moment be 
willing to see any part of the park alienated from the pur- 
poses which primarily make it useful, and devoted to any 
other use. Central Park is truly a marvelous creation, when 
itis considered what it was made from, and that itis in the 
heart of one of the large cities of the world. Its supreme 
merit lies in the fact that it reproduces Nature as no other 
great-city park in the world does, with the single excep- 
tion of Prospect Park, in Brooklyn. As compared with the 
parks of London, Paris, Berlin or Vienna, Central Park is 
pure country, where the city-dweller can forget bricks and 
mortar and revel in the delights of trees and grass, of 
moss-covered rocks, and meadows dotted with wild 
flowers. There are prospects in Central Park, like some of 
those from the foot of the terrace looking across the lake, 
which are as far removed from all idea of city surround- 
ings and city life as if they looked out upon the banks of 
some lake a hundred miles away in a remote and wild part 
of the country ; and these views represent all of the coun- 
try that thousands of children born in this city ever know. 
Surely every effort to deprive our people of any of the 
natural beauties of Central Park must be thwarted, what- 
ever effort it may cost the intelligent men and women who 
have at heart the best interests of the city. 

The park is already too small for the demands made on 
it by the public. In a few years it will be so crowded on 
holidays that its usefulness will be seriously interfered 
with. No part of it, therefore, should be given up for any 
purpose whatever which in any way will interfere with its 
real mission, which is to bring to the people of this city a 
little of the country and its civilizing and health-giving 
influences. 


A Stone Bridge in Wales. 


A® an interesting contrast to the stone bridge at Topsfield, 
Massachusetts, which we illustrated a short time ago, we 
give on page 275 a picture of a similar bridge in Wales. The 
picture speaks for itself with regard to the beauty that such 


‘ bridges have, no matter what the character of their surround- 


ings may be. In the former instance we saw a quiet, pretty 
stretch of river, the banks overhung by low trees and shrubs, 
and no buildings in sight. Here the bridge forms a feature in 
a village street, yet it is just as appropriate and just as charm- 
ing. Of course were these simple but solid stone houses 
replaced by wooden ones of the usual American type there 
would be less harmony and less dignity in the picture. But, 
at least in our older villages, the wooden houses stand beneath 
great Elms and Maples, which give beauty of a different lind; 
and in a street thus composed a stone bridge would be an 
equally fortunate detail. The thick growth of Ivy that covers 
the sides of the Welsh structure could not everywhere be re- 
produced in our colder, drier climate; but we have enough 
vines of our own to clothe bridge or river wall most beauti- 
fully, during the summer season at least. And even in their 
winter nakedness they would still be attractive, while the cheap 
bridge of wood or iron is hideous when naked, and only tol- 
erable even when draped with green. 


The Trees of Persia. 


N° country, within the same limits, presents such 

vivid contrasts of scenery and vegetation as Persia. 
There are wide districts which have all the characteristics of 
the Desert of Sahara, while only a day’s ride from there one 
climbs stupendous mountain ranges or plunges into the depths 
of forests where the sun is hardly seen and the music of the 
cataract reverberates through a primeval solitude. The centre 
and south of Persia is a vast arid table-land from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above the sea. Here and there it is intersected by moun- 
tain chains many thousand feet high, covered with perpetual 
snow. The melting of this snow furnishes the water which, 
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by laborious irrigation, causes vegetation to prosper around 
the cities or in artificial oases. Naturally, there are no forests 
on this plateau, and the large province of Khorassan, some 
60,000 square miles in extent, is chiefly a salt-sand desert, 
having water only at long intervals. This district is supposed 
to have been the bed of a sea like the Caspian, which gradu- 
ally evaporated, as the Caspian is now doing. 

On this plateau Poplars, Mulberries, Walnut-trees and almost 
every variety of fruit-trees can be made to flourish by irriga- 
tion ; but evergreens, like the Pine, do not seem to take kindly 
to the soil or the climate. The Peach is indigenous to this 
region ; the Fig grows well, although inferior to that of Asia 
Minor. The Quince of Ispahan is famous; its flavor and fra- 
grance are unsurpassed. The Pomegranate is also a favorite 
tree of the Persian plateau. But all these trees are there 
dependent on irrigation. Stop that, and the spirit of the desert, 
in a very short time, resumes its sway. 

But the most remarkable vegetable phenomenon of the 
Persian plateau is the Chevar or Plane-tree, called with us the 
Buttonwood-tree or Sycamore. Every Persian garden has 
some of these trees. They are planted in rows near together 
and trimmed high up so as to produce a lofty shaft. A double 
purpose is served by this process—shaded avenues are ob- 
tained and timbers for roofing the dwellings of adobe. The 
scarcity of timber in Persia renders this a most important 
object. Plane-trees and Poplars are one of the most valuable 
sources of revenue to a Persian proprietor. The avenue of 
these trees extending from Teheran to the villages of the 
Shimran, where the wealthy resort in the warm season, a dis- 
tance of some eight miles, form an appanage of the chief wife 
of the Shah, who makes quite a revenue from the annual pro- 
duct of this timber. But the Plane-tree in this form is the re- 
sult of cultivation. It is in its natural state, as it grows without 
the intervention of man, that it chiefly concerns us here. 
The Sycamore is reputed by tradition to have been the tree 
cursed by the Saviour for its barrenness. Inthe remotest times 
legends clustered aboutit, especially among the Persians. Alex- 
ander the Great, on his march to Hyrcania, is said to have come 
across a pair of Plane-trees in the north of Persia—one male, the 
other female—which, ina mysterious conversation, foretold his 
destiny and his doom. Marco Polo has much to say of this tree 
in speaking of Persia; and it is very remarkable that he gen- 
erally writes of that country as the Arbre See and the Arbre 
Sol, thereby indicating what a prominent feature of the Per- 
sian landscape and vegetation the Plane-tree was in those days, 
in so much that it gave a name to the country. 

The Platanus is indeed a most eccentric and extraordinary 
tree, as one sees it in Persia. It enjoys water courses and 
shady valleys, and it grows in the desert far from water with 
equal satisfaction apparently and with equal grandeur. It is by 
far the noblest tree of central and western Asia in its form and 
dimensions. The Plane-tree under which Godfrey of Bouillon 
encamped by the Bosphorus is still standing, a most venera- 
ble and gigantic patriarch. Not many years ago a similar tree 
was standing in Asia Minor which was reputed to be the tree 
which Xerxes decorated on his way to Greece. 

The market-place in the Persian villages, where the streams 
rush down from the mountains, are always shaded by one or 
more vast Chevars, under which the peasant rests at noon- 
day, the cobbler plies his awl, the itinerant musician or physi- 
cian soothes the rustic mind or body, and the children and 
the dogs romp and sleep in idle groups. The mosque court- 
yards in the cities are ever canopied by the spreading boughs 
of the Plane-tree, and one almost feels that this is indeed a 
tree which seeks and thrives especially in the society of man, 
and that abundant water is one of the essentials of its 
development. 

But go forth from the habitations of man, and far from the 
springs of water, where the soil is yellow sand or pumice- 
stone, ejected ages ago from the vast crater of Demavend, 
where there is no herbage, or, at most, only the cynical This- 
tle; where even birds are few, and these chiefly the eagle and 
the vulture soaring far up in the blue dome that rains heat 
over the wastes that quiver with mirage, and which is swept 
over by whirling columns of dust, and you find the Chevar 
flourishing there. 

I remember a most noble old Plane-tree at Gelandevék, 
standing by a tank where the Shah’s pavilion is pitched when 
he hunts in that district. Fruit-trees and Melon-fields and 
rivulets, and a village hidden in foliage, were all about us, and 
the old tree, still green in its old age, was evidently in conge- 
nial company. But from the door of my tent I could look on 
the yellow and arid side of a great hill, on which the sun piti- 
lessly rained heat. Near the top of the slope stood a large 
and solitary Plane-tree, the only green thing on the hill. Its 
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leaves were as abundant and fresh as those of its rival, whose 
roots rested among the ‘rivers of waters.” 

Turning from the central plateau to the south we find the 
chief feature in the arboreal vegetation of Persia to be the 
Date Palm, which grows in the neighborhood of the Persian 
Gulf in such abundance that dates form one of the most im- 
portant articles of export from the country. On the other 
hand, in the south-west, in the region bordering on Turkey, 
extensive forests of dwarf Oak are found, the only examples 
of the Oak in Persia. 

If we turn north again from the central waste lands of 
Persia we find ourselves confronted by the tremendous 
ranges of the Elborz, practically a continuation of the 
Hindoo Kush, extending from Turkistan to Armenia. In 
Persia it has an average elevation of 9,000 feet, rising to 
13,000 feet between Teheran and the Caspian, while the 
peak of Demavend, forty miles from the capital, is no less 
than 21,000 feet high, the loftiest mountain between the Hima- 
layas and the Andes. South of the Elborz range stretches the 
great arid table-land. But when one reaches the top of the 
ridge he enters with great suddenness, and without warning, 
upon an altogether different scene. The north side of the 
mountains faces the Caspian Sea, and condenses the moisture 
deposited by the clouds driven by the breezes of an inland sea 
800 miles long. Here one finds ‘‘a land of streams.” Every- 
where cascades leap down the mountain sides. The roadsare 
often by the side of deep and turbid rivers or carried over 
them by stone bridges of the most massive character. A 
piercing wind rushes through the gorges, so violent at some 
points as to blow men, and even mules, into the rivers. What 
is yet more remarkable, almost immediately after beginning 
the northern descent, the traveler enters the gloom of the 
densest forests in the world. The sun umbrella is laid aside, 
and whereas the roads were thick with fine white dust, they are 
now often muddy and traversed by chattering brooks. 

The forests, league after league, are Walnut, and here and 
there Chestnut. The vastness and density of these Walnut 
forests is extraordinary. They reach almost from the ridge to 
the sea, a distance of seventy or eighty miles, and east and 
west over 200 miles, along the rich alluvial strip which borders 
the Caspian. 

In the heart of these forests the mouldering ruins of old 
castles and towns are still to be seen of which the very name 
is forgotten, and the tiger, the panther, the wild boar and the 
wolf roam through the underwood unmolested. Curious 
wandering tribes also dwell there, doubtless descendants of 
the legendary White Dios encountered and conquered by 
Rustem in the glimmering dawn of history. 

The glades in these forests are of magical beauty ; one may 
easily imagine himself to be in the realms of the Fairy Queen 
when at noonday he comes to one of these delicious openings 
and lunches ona rich green sward, where the air is musical 
with streams and an abattis of huge massy fallen trunks 
seems to protect one from the dark ranks of the surrounding 
forests. One of the most singular features of these forests is 
the frequent appearance of the Pomegranate growing wild. 
Its bright green, glossy leaf contrasts vividly with the darker 
foliage around it, while the exquisite orange-scarlet of the 
blossoms shines in the emerald gloom like sparks of flame. 
At intervals, grandly picturesque forests of Olive are seen, 
chiefly on the river banks; the Elm and the Box also grow 
there in considerable abundance, and the Poplar is common. 
But the chief feature of the great forests of northern Persia is, 
after all, the Walnut. Deciduous trees alone compose that wil- 
derness of woods. On the plain near the Caspian, however, 
Cypresses are sometimes seen, chiefly near the towns, evi- 
dently the result of cultivation. It is worth remarking that 
the northern side of the Elborz reeks with malaria, and dan- 
gerous fever lurks in the jungle along the Caspian, while the 
arid central plateau of Persia is one of the healthiest regions 


on the globe. Pye ve 
New York. S. G. W. Benjamin. 


The Water Supply of Southern California. 


(EEC ENS are now discussing the forests, swamp- 

lands and possible reservoirs of the southern Sierras. A 
very interesting interview was recently held with Mr. S. C. 
Lillis, of Kern County, the manager of the famous Lagunade 
Taché ranch. He holds that the proper irrigation system forthe 
San Joaquin Valley is based upon two things—the preservation 
of the forests and the utilization of the natural reservoir sites. 
He says that many sheep men have been permitted to obtain 
rights to the natural pastures of the high Sierras under an in- 
correct interpretation of the Swamp-land Act. These tracts 
are situated above the five-thousand-foot level, and are unfit 
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for agriculture. They are now cut and pastured so closely as 
to destroy many springs and streams. All the lands above 
five thousand feet of altitude should be kept for timber and 
mining, withdrawn from sale and protected. 

Mr. Lillis says that for six years he has traveled over the 
mountains of three counties, a territory as large as Massachu- 
setts, and has seldom been able to find trees of less than 
twenty years’ growth. This shows that the sheep have 
destroyed all the young timber, and that it has not been per- 
mitted to grow. He found that in the high Kern districts, from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea, one-third of the stand- 
ing timber was dead. Last July and August he was never out 
of sight of eight or ten forest-fires, and sometimes counted 
more than twenty. He continues: 

‘‘T have asked sheep men for the reasons for so many fires, 
and they have answered that they did not want their sheep ob- 
structed in their movements by timber and brush, and that 
they proposed to burn it off. The needles or leaves of the 
Pine-trees on the Kern and Kings Rivers are removed from 
the roots of the trees by the sheep, and they are exposed to 
the frosts of winter and the heat of summer. The frequency 
cf the fires destroys the outer bark, and finally: the tree dies. 
Then the fires catch in the resin of other trees and burn them, 
leaving the mountains as bare as a desert.” 

The old settlers in the Sierra region say that an enormous 
amount of water can be easily and cheaply impounded there. 
The present system is to construct expensive damsin the cafions 
near the valley. The proper places for reservoirs are on the high 
levels in chains of small lakes, and “ flats’’ where the outlet 
can be raised at a slight expense. There are said to be hun- 
dreds of places at the heads of the Sierra rivers that are 
adapted for water storage. About these natural and artificial 
lakes the native timber should be allowed to grow, and the 
sheep pasturage and annual burning of the forest should be 
prevented. This is the most simple, effective and least costly 
system that-has been proposed, and all the old mountaineers 
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New or Little Known Plants. 


Phoenix Reebelenu.* 


HIS new and distinctly marked species of Phoenix 
was introduced into England about a year ago by 
M. Reebelen, of Singapore, who forwarded plants of it to 
a London auctioneer, from whom they were all purchased 
by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, except the plant 
here figured, which is in the Kew collection. Itis by far the 
smallest of all the many kinds of Phoenix known, and is 
also exceptional in the form of its stem and in the elegance 
and soft texture of its bright green leaves. According to 
M. Reebelen it is a native of the Laos States, Siam. ‘‘It 
grows in great abundance along the rocky banks of the 
majestic river Mekong, as far north as twenty-two degrees 
latitude, and where the temperature descends to forty-one 
degrees Fahrenheit in the months of December and 
January. Although I looked very eagerly for seeds and 
flowers, I could discover none, but was told by the natives 
that monkeys and wildcats are very fond of the small ber- 
ries, and carry them to their hiding places, where I really 
could discover thousands of seedlings. The stems of this 
exceedingly graceful pigmy Palm never attain to more 
than about two feet in height, and the plant generally 
grows in large clumps. In the Singapore Botanic Garden 
there exists a small example of a Palm without a stem, and 
resembling my Palm very much in color and shape of the 
leaves, labeled Phenix farinosa, and of unknown origin. 
Whether it is the same, or a nearly allied species, 1 cannot 
say, but doubt it very much, as P. Raebelent was unknown 
to the natives, but was much admired by those Laos living 
further south of the town of Luang Phrabang.” 

In the Kew herbarium there is a specimen of a Phoenix 
collected in 1848 by Sir Joseph Hooker in Sikkim at an alti- 
tude of 4,000 feet, and which is very similar to P. Rebe- 
/enu in every character except in its being stemless 
although in flower. 

The plant here figured (see page 273) has two stems, the 
longer of which is sixteen inches in length by one and a half 


*O’Brien in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1889, vi., 475.—Rcebelen, idem, 758.—Beccari 
in Malesia, iii., 382. 
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inches in diameter. The leaves are a foot long, and the 
pinne, which are not quite regular ‘in their arrangement 
along the rachis, are from five to seven inches long, shining 
dark green, soft in texture and curved, and not at all 
spinous at the tips. 

Beccari in his recently published monograph of the 
genus Phoenix refers P. Rebelenito P. humilis, var. Lourteri, 
which he describes as having very glaucescent fronds from 
two and a half to three and a half feet in length. He also 
includes under P. humilis such widely different plants as 
P. pedunculata, P. Hanceana and P. pusilla. However much 
the needs of botany may justify this lumping arrangement, 
it is worse than useless for horticulture. Indeed, I believe 
that if Professor Beccari could see living plants of P. Rebe- 
Zenw he would almost certainly feel compelled to alter his 
views with respect to its botanical position. 

At Kew we have all the cultivated species and most 
marked varieties of Phoenix represented by living plants, 
but we have nothing that comes anywhere near to P. 
Rebeleni. 

From its habit of pushing up suckers freely, this Palm is 
likely to become soon plentiful in gardens ; its abundance 
in a wild state, as described by Reebelen, is also likely to 
be turned to account by collectors. 

It is one of the prettiest of the many Palms cultivated at 
Kew, deserving to be placed in the same category with 
Cocos Weddelliana and Geonoma gracilis, so useful when 
small as decorative plants. 

W. Watson. 


Kew. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


HE meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on May 13th 
was a most successful one, the exhibits being numerous 
and exceptionally interesting. The authorities had invited ex- 
hibitors to send specimens of such flowering trees and shrubs 
as bloom in the open air in Englandat this time, and the occa- 
sion was in fact an ‘‘ Arbor Day.” The vast number of beau- 
tiful hardy spring flowering shrubs now in cultivation and 
made available for every one by the energy of nurserymen 
was abundantly set forth, Many gardeners were surprised to 
find how much richer the shrubbery and park might be made 
by.a liberal use of hosts of beautiful flowering plants which 
till now were unknown to them. 

There are evidences of a revival of interest in this depart- 
ment of gardening. Evergreens, and especially coniters, have 
perhaps been over-planted in the making of English gardens, 
the effect being much heavier and more monotonous than is 
desirable in a garden—an effect more properly associated with 
the churchyard and cemetery. The niggardliness with which 
good flowering hardy trees and shrubs have been andare even 
now employed in the composition of the out-door garden was 
commented upon at the meeting by Mr. W. Goldring, who had 
been invited by the Society to read a paper on the subject of 
“Spring Flowering Trees and Shrubs.” He recommended 
gardeners and others interested to pay frequent visits to such 
collections as that at Kew and to the nurseries where these 
plants are specially grown, and to note for themselves the 
plants which might be employed for effect, as well as what to 
avoid. That such a course was desirable was proved by the 
plants exhibited at the meeting. Kew alone sent flowering 
branches of over 180 species, whilst from Messrs. Veitch and 
G. Paul there were collections of beautiful and interesting 
plants. Amongst those sent from Kew the following were the 
most attractive : 

Amelanchier Asiatica, A. Botryapium, A.Canadensis, A. vul- 
garts, Azalea amena (hardy in the neighborhood of London), 
Berberis Darwinit, B. empetrifolia, B. stenophylla, Prunus 
avium varieties, P. chrysocarpa, P. oxycarpa, P. Mahaleb 
varieties, P. pumila, Cercis Siliquastrum, Choisya ternata, Cot- 
oneaster horizontalis,; Crategus of many kinds ; Cytsus albus, 
now magnificent at Kew; C. scoparius, var. Andreanus, Exo- 
chorda grandiflora, Genista Hispanica, Kalmia glauca, a de- 
lightful little plant with rosy red clusters of flowers; Ledum 
palustre and L. latifolium, both ornamentaland free flowering; 
Leiophyllum buxtfolium, the Sand Myrtle of New Jersey; Mag- 
nolias of sorts; Olearia stellulata, a delightful little shrub 
with small leaves and clusters of white Aster-like flowers = 
Piptanthus Nepalensis, the Himalayan Laburnum; Prunus de- 
pressa, P. pumila, P. triloba, Pyrus Mautlei, varieties; P. Ringo, 
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P. Sorbus hybrida, P. spectabilis, one of the best of ornamental 
flowered Pears; Rhododendron Kewense, R. glaucum ,; Ribes of 
sorts; Rubus delictosus and R. spectabilis, both represented by 
large shrubs on the lawns at Kew, and at present thickly laden 
Lilacs of 


with large pure white flowers like single Roses ; 
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keel of the flowers and the rich velvety maroon of the wings 
are most effective. The plant cannot fail to win universal ad- 
miration, It is as easy to cultivate as the type, and it flowers 
when only afoot high. At present it is grafted on stocks of 
Laburnum, but at Kew it is successfully worked on the com- 


Fig. 40.—Phcenix Roebelenii.—See page 272. 


many varieties; Vacciniums, Vidurnum cotinifolium and V. 
plicatum. 

Unquestionably, the most interesting and attractive plant 
exhibited was the new Genista Andreana of Continental gar- 
dens, the correct name of which is, however, Cytisus scopa- 
vius, var, Andreanus. It is simply a color variety of our native 
Yellow Broom or “ Planta Genista.” The colored drawing of it, 
which was published in the Revue Horticole last year, does not 
do the plant justice. The bright yellow of the standard and 


mon Broom. Another name by which this new variety is 
known is Genista bicolor. It was distributed last spring from 
the nursery of Croux & Fils, near Paris. 

Amongst the plants exhibited by the Messrs. Veitch were 
the rosy flowered Ledum buxifolium, Cydonia Faponica, var. 
Moérloosii, remarkable for the rich, clear red color of its flow- 
ers; Enkianthus campanulatus,a new introduction from Japan, 
not unlike Azdromeda Faponica, but with flowers bell-shaped, 
rose colored and conspicuously veined, and Cydisus scoparius 
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Andreanus. The same firm also exhibited Picea excelsa muta- 
éilis, remarkable for the bright yellow of its pendent young 
erowth, and $¥untperus Canadensis aurea, the nut-like buds 
colored yellow. Mr. Paul showed the white flowered variety 
of Cydonia Faponica, Pieris (Andromeda) formosa,apretty tlow- 
ered shrub, with panicles of white Lily-of-the-Valley-like flow- 
ers; Prunus Sieboldii, one of the prettiest of spring-flowering 
small trees, the rich crimson of the buds and rosy white of the 
expanded flowers being most ornamental. At Kew this plant, 
when in flower, isgreatly admired; the European Daphne Cneo- 
rum,a gem amongst Daphnes, most useful for beds or asa mar- 
ginal plant to borders; itis compact in habit, and produces pretty 
little umbels of rosy red flowers, not unlike those of a Pimelia, 
on the ends of the branches. 

A garden tastefully planted with the best of the trees and 
shrubs shownat this meeting would bea perfect paradisein May. 

Other plants shown at the meeting were a grand collection 
of Peonta Moutan, from Messrs. Kelway & Son. Notable 
amongst them were Fascinatus, an enormous flower, colored 
pale lavender, splashed at the base of the petals with purple ; 
M.S. Low, large, rich satin rose; Beatrice, a single flowered 
variety, eight inches across the cup, pure white with yellow 
stamens and a purple stigma. This is the most beautiful of 
all singled flowered Moutans. Caroline d’Italie isanother grand 
variety, the flowers being large and cream colored, flushed 
with rose. 

Calla Elliottiana is avery handsome yellow flowered variety 
or species near to C. hastata or C. maculata, the flower being 
almost as large as that of C. £thiogica, but colored bright ca- 
nary-yellow. It is said to have come amongst some tubers of 
various kinds of Calla imported fromthe Cape. Seedlings of it 
have been raised, but they have not yet flowered. This plant 
shared with the Cytisus the place of honor amongst the new 
plants shown. If it proves as easy to cultivate and as prolific 
in flowers as the old Nile Lily it will be of immense value as a 
decorative plant. 

Amongst the Orchids the most interesting plants were Odon- 
toglossum crispum virginale, with flowers four inches across 
and pure white save a tinge of pale yellow on the lip; Ca¢éleya 
Warocgueana, a variety of C. Warneri, Dendrobium Gallicea- 
num, a pale-lipped, loose-flowered variety of D. thyrsiflorum 
and Disa tripfetaloides. This last is now flowering at Kew. It 
has the habit of D. racemosa, but is smaller in stature, and the 
flowers are white, spotted with purple; the spike is fifteen 
inches high and bears nine flowers. It is an interesting and 
pretty little Disa, and whilst falling along way behind D. gran- 
diflora and D. racemosa asa decorative plant it is nevertheless 
worth a place amongst cool-house Orchids. Apparently it is 
as easy to manage as the other two. 

Cypripedium caudatum is variable both in the size and color 
of its flowers. The finest I have seen came this week from 
the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. The length of the tails was 
thirty-five inches, of each sepal seven inches and of the pouch 
three inches, the width of the latter being nearly one and one- 
half inches. The colors, too, weremuch superior to what one 
commonly sees in this species. 

Catasetum Bungerothit, var. pileatum. A figure of this 
grand Catasetum recently published in Sander’s Reichenbachia, 
is accompanied by some observations to the effect that the 
name Bungerothii, given to this plant by Mr. N. G. Brown in 
1886, must be superseded by that of C. pzdeatum, which Reich- 
enbach had applied to the same plant some years before. I 
believe there is every reason for assuming that Reichenbach 
did do this, in fact he told me himself soon after Mr. Brown’s 
description of C. Bungerothii was published that he had already 


named the same plant. 
enn. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on American Plants. 


“|p Bee first to bloom of our Butterfly Tulips is the little Ca/o- 
~ chortus cerulens from California. It grows only about six 
inches high, bearing in not very long succession several white 
flowers with a purplish centre, three-quarters of an inch wide, 
with hairy bristles inside. It is quite pretty, but the flower 
stems are too short for cutting. Only two or three days later 
comes C. Benthami, a plant of about the same size with bright 
yellow flowers, a fitting companion to the first. Our plants of 
both were protected from the frost by a covering of leaves. 
Sedum ternatum, one of the Stone Crops, is valuable in parts 
of the rockery. It likes shade, yet in a light soil it will thrive 
In open sunlight. It grows about as high as Phlox subulata, 
and like it forms dense beds so thick that nothing else can live 
with it. Its dense, light green foliage is pretty, and when the 
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small white flowers appear, which are borne on three-spiked 
cymes, with the spikes almost horizontal and the flowers on 
the upper side, the beds are quite showy. 

Many persons who are familiar with the common Chick- 
weed (Stel/aria media), which is a noxious weed in many gar- 
dens, may hardly believe that its nearrelative, the Great Chick- 
weed, S. Aubera, can have any value as a garden plant, yet 
for a shady situation at its time of blooming there are few 
prettier plants. It forms thick clumps a foot high and more 
than a foot wide. All over these clumps, as thickly set as can 
be, are the pretty white flowers, half an inch wide, sprinkled 
with their reddish brown stamens. It is not inclined to spread 
with us, at least like S. wzedZa, but seems to require no special 
care when once established. 

The Wild Hyacinth (Camassia Fraser?) comes froma bulb- 
ous root with long, grass-like leaves, and bearing a long, 
naked stem with a spike of pale blue flowers at the summit. 
The flowers are more than half an inch wide and the spike 
three inches long by nearly an inch thick. The plant is per- 
fectly hardy, easy of culture and well worth growing. 

Iris verna, now in bloom, a little later than 7 cristata, has 
pretty blue and yellow flowers, but with us it lacks the bright 
fresh green foliage which seems as necessary as the flowers 
for an Iris. This may come on later, but at this season, just as 
the flowers open, it makes a shabby appearance by theside of 
a bed of /. cristata, planted at the same time. 

Allium madidum, trom the Pacific coast, grows only about six 
inches high and bears a small, close umbel of pretty light pink 
flowers. It needs protection in winter. 

The Greek Valerian, Polemonium reptans, is a pretty plant 
growing over a foot highin cultivation, with an abundance of 
light blue flowers half an inch wide. It is easy of culture 
and thrives in either sun or shade. 

Saxtfraga Mertensiana is a small species from Oregon, six 
to eight inches high, with a low cyme of small white flowers a 
quarter of an inch wide. The little round, scalloped leaf is its 
principal feature of interest. These are nearly an inch wide, 
thick, and lie close to the ground. Our plants were protected 
with a thin covering of leaves last winter. Whether this. 
would be necessary in any ordinary season or not we have yet 
to learn. 

Smilacina stellata, one of the False Solomon’s Seals, is a 
plant of the Lily family, not uncommon on moist banks, with 
short panicles of pretty white flowers and rich light green 
leaves. It is also a pretty plant when in fruit, and might be 
useful in bouquets at both the flowering and fruiting sea- 
son. It likes moist, gravelly soil and should be planted in the 
shade unless such a situation can be given it. 

The Arrow-leaved Violet (V. sagittatz) is not generally 
so large a plantas V. fedata or Bird’s-foot Violet, but it grows 
with it in similar situations and is a pretty species. The blue 
flowers have a purplish tinge which is not usually seen in the 
common Vl. cuculata. It likes a fine, loamy soil. 

Southwick, Mass. We Jet, Flor sford. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


2 is not an uncommon fault with the accounts of new flow- 


ering or fruiting plants which dealers offer to the public, 
that the descriptions are so rose-colored and alluring as to lead 
the unsuspecting buyer to make many an expensive purchase 
which he is almost certain to regret when he discovers that his 
new acquisition is after all no better thansome old kind which 
he already possessed. Such experiences finally lead people to 
become distrustful of all the laudatory descriptions in trade 
catalogues. Rhododendron (Azalea) Vaseyi (figured in GAR- 
DEN AND FOREST, vol. i, p. 377), from North Carolina, has, dur- 
ing the last year or two, received a good share of praise from 
all who have tried it, and in this case, at least, everything said 
seems to be well deserved. Without any artificial protection, 
and exposed to the sunand to all winds, it has not been injured 
in the slightest degree at the Arnold Arboretum. It has with- 
stood the test of a variety of winters, and in vigor and hardi- 
ness has proved itself fully the equal of its more northern 
congeners. With the exception of a few unsatisfactory and 
half hardy precocious flowering foreign Rhododendrons whose 
flower-buds rarely survive our winters, and of our native 
Rhodora, &. Vaseyz is the earliest of the genus to bloom. In an 
unsheltered situation the first flowers opened about May 15th 
(three days earlier in 1889) and the finest development of 
efflorescence was reached within a week. The interval be- 
tween the opening of the first and fading of the last flowers in 
any individual plant is ordinarily about two weeks, but some- 
times several days longer. At fullest bloom the plants are 
quite destitute of foliage, but the large, thin leaves appear 
as the pretty pink corollas begin to fall. Seed is freely 
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produced on plants in northern gardens, and young seedlings, 
when well started, make a vigorous and even rapid growth. 

The Rhodora may bloom a few days earlier than &. Vaseyz, 
anditlastsforabout the same length of time. Although normally 
rosy purple,the color of the flowers on some plantsis much paler 
and even occasionally almost white, a circumstance which has 
not yet received much attention from propagators. Except 
when in flower the Rhodora cannot be called an ornamental 
shrub, but it grows well inthe partial shade of other shrubs or 
of trees in any good garden soil, and is not so difficult to trans- 
plant as its rarity in cultivation might indicate. When the 
full grown plants are collected in their native habitat they 
should be lifted in clumps with as much of the adhering soil 
as possible. When such care is taken the plants will continue 
to grow without interruption even when transferred to a much 
drier soil than that to which they had been accustomed. 

Few people seem to know that there is a native species of 
Laurel which in cultivation blossoms with the Rhodora, but 
continues in bloom somewhat later. This is theso-called Pale 
Laurel (Kalmia glauca), whose first flowers expand three 
weeks before those of the Sheep Laurel (K. angustifolia) or 
the Mountain Laurel (A. /azifolia) when growing side by side. 
It is a straggling little plant from one to two feet high, with 
small narrow leaves, which are shining dark green above and 
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grant, pinkish red Howers. In unsheltered spots these appear 
about the first of May, reaching fullest development and 
abundance in about two weeks, after which they gradually 
diminish in number, although good sprays of blossom may be 
collected up to the first week in June. Again, in July and Au- 
gust or later, a second, though very scattering, crop of flowers 
is produced among the evergreen foliage. Thoughsometimes 
Subject to injury in winter, these plants well repay the slight 
protection necessary to secure an abundance of bloom. 

Daphne Genkwa, a Japanese species, has an entirely different 
aspect from D. Cneorum when in bloom. The lilac-blue 
tubular flowers appear in little clusters along the branches, 
which are entirely free from leaves during the first ten days ot 
blossoming. The flowers are sometimes described as fra- 
grant, but in specimens at the Arboretum the odor is very 
faint and delicate when compared with that of D. Cueorum. 
Each year’s experience shows that this Japanese species is 
quite as hardy as D. Cneorum, but both are of slow growth. 
Although the flowers of these Daphnes are showy and fra- 
grant, they seem to be rarely visited by insects, and I have 
never known the plants about Boston to bear fruit. Two 
other species, however, D. Mezereum and D. alpina, of Euro- 
pean origin, ripen seed in considerable abundance. 


F. G. Fack. 


Arnold Arboretum. 


A Stone Bridge in Wales.—See page 270. 


white beneath. The flowers are about half an inch broad and 
usually lilac-purple in color, but, like the Rhodora, the color 
of the corollas of some plants is found to vary, and be either 
darker or much lighter than the type. 

The Sand Myrtle (Letophyllum buxifolium) is a pretty, 
diminutive, dark evergreen shrub, also of the Heath family, 
which only grows from six inches to a foot, or a little more, in 
height. At Boston it comes into full bloom about the third 
week in May. The flowers are borne in terminal umbel-like 
‘clusters, and are usually so abundant as to completely cover 
the plant. The unopened buds are pinkish, the flowers very 
small and white, but the red anthers give them all a pink 
effect. The white flowers of the Labrador Tea (Ledum latifo- 
fium) open a few days after those of the Sand Myrtle, and 
although appearing at a time when white flowers are abundant, 
they possess a peculiar charm and individuality which is so 
characteristic of almost every flower in the Zricacee. The 
Sand Myrtle is a native of the sandy Pine-barren districts in 
New Jersey and other more southern localities, while the 
Labrador Tea inhabits regions much further north; but once 
well established, both thrive in Massachusetts when given the 
same conditions as to Rhododendrons. 

Wherever Daphne Cneorum becomes known it is admired 
and appreciated for its compact little clusters of strongly fra- 


Originating New Peas. 


T was long thought that natural or insect cross-fertilization 
of the Pea was practically impossible, but Mr. Laxton, who 
is known as the originator of some fifty varieties, now thinks 
that minute insects which appear to feed on the pollen before 
the flower opens do, in many cases, carry it from flower to 
flower. The presence of ‘‘rogues” or irregular plants is 
sometimes due to this agency. Great improvements have 
been made in Peas in point of earliness, size, productiveness, 
quality and dwarfness of growth. But for various reasons 
there is a constant tendency to revert to the old form and lose 
the advantages gained. This makes the continuous produc- 
tion of new varieties necessary in order to counteract this retro- 
grade tendency. How new forms are originated by cross-fer- 
tilization was explained by Mr. Laxton at the famous vege- 
table conference held at Chiswick last autumn in the following 
passage taken from the report in the journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society: 

“Natural fertilization usually takes place in the flower of the 
Pea before expansion, and, therefore, in order to secure a suc- 
cessful cross, the operator must let his work precede this, and 
it will be necessary to operate two or three days prior to the 
opening of the flower, and when the incipient blossom is 
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about one-third its: mature size. This is done by darefully 
slitting up with a scissors’ point the front of the keel petal and 
removing the anthers before the pollen is shed, for should 
this have taken place in the slightest degree it will be well to 
abandon the operation and recommence on another flower. 
The foreign pollen of the desired variety can then be applied 
through the opening made in the keel of the flower to be fer- 
tilized, either from a camel’s-hair pencil or by direct applica- 
tion of the ripened pollen-bearing anthers to the upper edge 
of the carpel. This is best accomplished by an easily acquired 
movement of the thumb and finger of the right hand holding 
the pollen-bearing flower, the keel of which, with its point 
inserted in the opening made in that of the flower to be oper- 
ated upon, may be drawn back over the anthers, and the pol- 
len will be delivered by a jerk or spring into the desired posi- 
tion. I rarely use a camel’s-hair pencil in cross-fertilization, 
as it brings considerable risk of introducing other pollen or 
undesirable foreign matter in combination with the pollen to 
be used. After the operation has been performed, it will be 
desirable to pinch out the crown and all the flowers and pods 
on the plant except those cross-fertilized. If in conducting the 
operation care has been taken not to injure the organs of fruc- 
tification, and these are in ripe condition, and sufficient pollen 


has been applied, the pod, if the weather be not too wet or: 


moist, will probably set, and in due course ripen its comple- 
ment of seeds. 

“By means, however, of cross-fertilization alone, and unless 
it be followed by careful and continued selection, the labors 
of the cross-breeder, instead of benefiting the gardener, may 
lead to utter confusion, because, as I have previously stated, 
the Pea, under ordinary conditions, is much given to sporting 
and reversion, for when two dissimilar old or fixed varieties 
have been cross-fertilized, three or four generations at least 
must, under the most favorable circumstances, elapse before 
the progeny will become fixed or settled ; and from one such 
cross I have no doubt that, by sowing every individual Pea 
produced during the three or four generations, hundreds of 
different varieties may be obtained; but, as might be expected, 
I have found that where the two varieties desired to be inter- 
crossed are unfixed, confusion will be confounded, and the 
variations continue through many generations, the number at 
length being utterly incalculable. We must, therefore, still 
largely look to selection as the final means of obtaining per- 
manent improvements in the Pea, and I fear the results of the 
recent work of Pea-crossers can hardly be fully appreciated 
tor some years to come, during which their labors must be 
carefully followed by those of the seed-grower.” 


Notes on Vegetables. 


O-DAY (May 17th) we saw the first snap beans in Raleigh. 
They were of the Mohawk variety, and while the Mohawk 
is not so early as some other and better beans, if both have 
warm weather to grow in, yet the Mohawk makes its appear- 
ance first because it is better able to withstand the unfavorable 
weather and light frosts we have in April. So the market- 
growers find they cannot dispense with it. The earliest Valen- 
tines are close behind, but a difference of a few days or a week 
at this season of the year in a crop so easily grown as Bush 
Beans means all the difference between profit and loss on the 
crop. 

if all the claims of the seedsmen in regard to new Tomatoes 
were true we ought to have a variety by this time which we 
could ripen here early in May, while the fact is that with every 
convenience for forwarding the crop the first week in June is 
as early as any can be had. There has been little or no ad- 
vance in the earliness of Tomatoes in the past twenty-five 
years, and it may be regarded as settled that in the matter of 
earliness we have reached the limit. Much improvement can 
probably yet be made in tomatoes in the way of combining 
size and solidity with smoothness and earliness. In some of 
the recent extra early sorts there has been a retrogression in 
this particular, and the growers have sacrificed vigor of plant 
for earliness. Dwarf Champion has plenty of vigor though of 
compact growth. With us it has always been among the 
earliest, but it lacks quality for the family garden and is better 
fitted for shipping on account of its tough skin. We have 
forty varieties now fruiting. ; 

Henderson’s Succession Cabbage promises to be a very 
close successor to the Early Summer, and being of larger size 
willcome in at a very good season for a summer Cabbage. 
But it must prove good indeed if it supersedes Fottler’s Im- 
proved Brunswick in this. What we want here in the south 
is a Cabbage that can be safely carried through late summer 
and be reliable for heading in autumn and winter. The diffi- 
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culty in this has led to the almost universal use of the Collard, 
which by the by is no mean vegetable after frost has made it 
tender. . The practice of calling any Cabbage that has failed to 
head a Collard has given this vegetable a bad name with those 
who have never tasted a real Georgia Collard. The difficulty in 
raising the plants in hot summer weather is one of the great- 
est obstacles to the raising of winter Cabbage here, and it 
seems to me that growers at the north or in the mountains 
might make a good thing by supplying the low country with 
plants for setting in August and September. 

Since southern growers have found out that the best Potatoes 
for winter use and the best seed for spring planting are grown 
here from seed of the early crop planted in August, there has 
been a large development in this line, and it will not be long 
before the south will grow its own supply of winter Potatoes, 
and be able to supply unsprouted potatoes north late in spring. 
We will always have to buy enough of northern grown seed 
potatoes in spring to raise our late seed from, for I do not 
think the process can be carried profitably beyond one season. 
Formerly there was difficulty in getting the potatoes to grow 
which were planted in the heatof summer. This arose trom 
the universal impression that they should be planted deep at 
that season, while the fact is they should be barely covered in 
the soil and heavily rolled. Planted thus all will grow and the 
soil is plowed toward them as they advance. Last fall we dug 
potatoes on the sixth of December which did not appear 
above the ground until after the middle of September, and the 
crop was much better than those planted late in July and 
which had the whole hot weather for their early growth. Late 
autumn is almost sure to give us good potato weather, while 
August is apt to be too hot and dry. Therefore potatoes 
planted from middle to last of August will generally surpass 
those planted earlier. This late crop of potatoes we consider 
to be one of remarkable interest to the south and at our sta- 
tion a series of plantings will be made this year with a view to 
test the best time for planting. We Vues 
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Cypripedium barbatum.—This species belongs to that beauti- 
ful group of ‘‘ Ladies’ Slippers’”’ characterized by their marbled 
foliage. Itforms one of the most attractive sights in the Orchid 
houses during May and June, during which time the beauty of 
the foliage and flowers is,as it were, combined. Theleaves are 
about six inches in length, oblong-lanceolate, pale green, with 
darker green oblong bars marbling the upper surface. The 
dark purple hairy scapes are about a foot high, and usually 
bear one, though not infrequently two large and handsomely 
colored flowers, the roundish upper sepal of which forms the 
chief attraction. It is white above, green at the base and ver- 
tically marked with broad, dark purple stripes, while across 
the centre there usually extends a more or less conspicuous 
crescent-shaped zone of vinous purple, the richness of which 
distinguishes a good variety from a bad one. The margins of 
the linear-oblong, slightly depressed petals are thickly fringed 
with dark, shining hairs, a circumstance which led Dr. Lindley 
to apply the specific name—although one, nowadays, just as 
applicable to several other species, which, however, were un- 
known when C. darbatum was christened. The surtace of the 
petals is green at the base, passing into deep purple toward 
the tips, while the upper margin (and sometimes the lower 
also) is adorned with a row of blackish shining warts. Darlk 
purple is the color of the helmet-shaped lip, except on the pale 
inflexed side lobes, which are studded with small dull purple 
warts. 

Great variation exists in the size and color of the flowers of 
C. barbatum—or, as it may be popularly termed, the bearded 
“Lady’s Slipper”—and this fact has given rise to a host of 
unauthorized fancy names, which are to be found in most trade 
catalogues. This variation, of course, is caused chiefly by cul- 
tivation and is of like consequence in the naming. One va- 
riety, however—that known as Crossi or Warneri—is worthy 
of distinction, and is recognized by its paler and more densely 
growing foliage, and by its flowers being of an exceptionally 
rich color. Of course, sucha plant as C. barbatum could not 
escape the toils of the artificial hybridist, whose operations with 
it in combination with other species have resulted in such fine 
hybrids as C. Harrisianum (the first artificial Cypripedium 
raised), C. euryandrum, C. selligerum, C. vexillarium and 
others. 

It has been almost half a century in cultivation, having been 
introduced from Mount Ophir, near Malacca, about 1840, by 
Cuming, who sent plants to Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, in 
whose nursery the first fowers appeared. Since that time it 
has been looked upon as a very useful plant, both for decora- 
tive and exhibition purposes, and a great improvement in the 
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size and color of the flowers has taken place under cultivation, 
as will be readily seen by comparing blooms of to-day with 
those figured in the Botanical Register in 1842. The best 
means of producing an effect with C. daréatum is to grow sev- 
eral plants together in broad, well drained, shallow pans. A 
warm, moist atmosphere is most suitable, and the plants may 
receive plenty of water at all times, except in the cold, dreary 
months of the year, when very little will suffice to keep them 


in proper condition. 
Isleworth, London, W. F ohn Weathers. 


Morza Pavonia.—It is just a century ago since this very de- 
sirable bulbous plant was introduced to England from the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is now well known in English gar- 
dens, but still scarce in this country. The somewhat weedy 
appearance of the plant and the straggling habit of its long 
grassy leaves give some excuse for this neglect on the part of 
those who have neverseen it in bloom. The flowers measure 
almost two inches across, and are borne singly at the top of 
slender, knotted peduncles, which vary in length from nine to 
eighteen inches, or about half the length of the leaves, accord- 
ing to the size and quality of the bulbs. In general appear- 
ance they bear a strong resemblance to those of some small- 
flowered species of Iris; and, as is usual in that genus, the 
outer segments of the perianth are the most conspicuous. 
The blade of each outer segment is reflexed, and of a lilac- 
tinged white color, with large blotch of rich peacock blue at 
the base. The under side of the blade is beautifully streaked 
with purple, but is by no means so attractive as the upper sur- 
face. The only objection to the flowers is the brief time 
(seldom more than a day) they remain expanded; but they are 
freely produced during the spring months, and this compen- 
sates in some degree for their fugacity. The cultural require- 
ments of this plant are of the simplest. The bulbs should be 
potted in fall, about six to a five-inch pot, and placed in a 
sunny greenhouse, orin a frame which can be secured against 
frostin winter. Carefulness in watering is most important, as 
an over-supply is dangerous at any time. After the flowering 
season the supply of water may be gradually decreased, and 
finally withheld until the bulbs are again potted. The bulbs re- 
main in good condition if kept in the pots during the summer 
months, and should then have free exposure to air andsunshine, 
but they must be kept out. The number of plants may be in- 
creased by separating the clusters of bulbs at potting time. I 
lately saw a very fine collection of plants of this species grown 
by an amateur with no better accommodation than that afforded 
by a sunny sitting-room window. 

There are few plants with a longer list of synonyms, a fact 
which perhaps niay indicate its popularity in England, where 
the names originated. Some of these are vis Pavonia, I. tri- 
cuspis, I. tricuspidata, Vieusseuxta Pavonia and V. glaucopis. 
It may be remarked that the latter genus is now included un- 
der Moraa. This plant is also commonly known as the 


“Peacock,” or ‘‘ Blue-eyed Peacock Iris.” 
Cambridge, Mass. B. 


Propagating Chrysanthemums.—On the publication of my 
note in the issue of GARDEN AND ForREST for January 15th 
on the propagation of Chrysanthemums from detached 
stems, one of the largest propagators of this plant wrote me 
that ‘the shoots would be good for nothing, as they would 
harden up, throw buds and flower prematurely.” This prom- 
ise does not seem to have been carried out, and I note that 
frorn my layered stems some of the shoots are as strong and 
vigorous as could be desired and give every promise of grow- 
ing on as freely as the best of my cuttings. In one or two 
cases the shoots showed bud and ceased to develop, but this 
was not general. There was no sign of hardening up in any 
case. ‘Hardening up” is a bugbear which should not trouble 
any one whose plants have not been made soft and sappy in 
heat, and even then, if care is used in gradually exposing them 
to air, in planting very firmly—an important detail—and in pro- 
tecting from winds, there should be no losses from this cause. 
This experiment seems to illustrate the fact, known to observ- 
ers of the Chrysanthemum, but not often noted, that the 
matured stems of this plant do not under proper condi- 
tions cease their functions until the young growths have made 
some headway in the spring, and until those fortunately 
placed have made some progress toward forming independ- 
ent roots, after which they decay rapidly. The old stems seem 
either to have some vitality stored in them, bare though they 
may be of foliage, or perhaps they may only be open to the flow 
of sap and a mere channel for the conveyance of nutriment 
from the awakening roots, though my experiment would 
seem to show that root action was not essential. The strong- 
est shoots are shown by the Chrysanthemum as the sun 
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warms them into growth in the early spring (April here); and 
their strong tendency to form roots can be observed on those 
near the base of a stem but above the ground, which often 
throw out roots into the air. In overhauling the stock in the 
spring, one often finds an old stem with a shoot so far above 
ground as to have had no chance toroot. If this is treated 
early like a grafted plant and buried so that the junction is 
covered, the shoot will soon make separate roots, and by the 
time the old plant loses its vigor, will be prepared to grow on 
without check. 
Elizabeth, N. J. a ae G. 


Clianthus Dampieri—This is one of the most gorgeous 
flowered, and at the same time one of the ‘‘miffiest” of the 
many Leguminous plants which we owe to Australia. There 
are few gardeners who have not been tempted by pictures or 
descriptions of its beauty to attempt its culture, but the num- 
ber of those who have been successful is very small. There 
is, however, a way to success, and that is by grafting seedlings 
of C. Dampiert on young plants of C. puniceus. This gets 
one over the water difficulty, for whilst the first named invaria- 
bly goes wrong at the root, presumably through excess of 
water, C. puniceus is not so particular. The seeds should be 
sown in April and the seedlings cut off at the base and grafted 
when about six inches high. A union is effected in about 
three weeks. 


Eurycles sylvestris and 2. Cunningham are the only two spe- 
cies of a genus of Amaryllidee, and are closely related to Eu- 
charis. They are natives of Australia and the Malayan regions, 
whilst Eucharis is confined to South America. In thestove at 
Kew both species of Eurycles are in flower and they are quite 
ornamental enough to be classed with useful stove bulbous 
plants. £. sylvestris has a cordate leaf a foot across, a scape 
afoot high, and from twenty to thirty flowers in a dense 
umbel. Each flower is two and a half inches across, not un- 
like Lucharts candida intorm and pure white. £&. Cunning- 
hamii has smaller and ovate leaves, and smaller flowers in 
umbels of from ten to fifteen. The plants lose their foliage in 
autumn, when they should be rested until February and then 
started in a stove. 

Kew. W. 


Chionodoxa Luciliz alba—I will watch with interest Mr. 
Gerard’s experiments with the seeds of the White Chionodoxa. 
I have tried it for two generations, and with me thé seedlings 
invariably revert to the type. 


_ Exochorda Alberti_—This is a very beautiful shrub, intro- 
duced from central Asia by Messrs. Albert and Eduard yon 
Regel. It attains a height of about six feet, and all last year’s 
growths are covered by spikes of pure white flowers, eight to 
ten on a spike, and about the size of large peach blossoms. 
Their striking appearance is heightened by the shining green 
foliage. Itis in full flower now, on 6th of May. 

Baden-Baden. Max Leichtlin. 


Correspondence. 
State Control of the Gypsy Moth. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—All sensible people must heartily agree with the senti- 
ment expressed in the editorial on “ Legislation Against the 
Gypsy Moth,” in GARDEN AND Forest for March 26th, in which 
legislation against insect pests is urged, and the passing of 
such laws as will compel careless landholders to destroy 
noxious insects on their properties, so that they may not be a 
constant menace to more thrifty neighbors. But while many 
people no doubt approve of legislation by the state of Massa- 
chusetts against the Gypsy Moth at Medford, a large number 
feel very strongly that it is impossible to accomplish the end 
sought. Even if the insect had extended little beyond the 
bounds of the district originally assigned to it, the chances for 
the complete extermination of the pest were very slight. But 
after the Act* regarding it and the appropriation of $25,000 
had been pushed through the Legislature, and the Gypsy 
Moth Commission appointed by the Governor had assumed its 
duties, it was found that the insect had spread over a territory 
very much larger than was at first suspected. Instead of oc- 
curring only in Medford and occupying ‘‘an area in the form 
of an ellipse about a mile anda half long by half a mile wide,” 
the insect is found throughout that town and over a territory 
ten miles long by five or six miles in width. It is in the towns 
of Winchester, Arlington, Somerville, Stoneham, Melrose, 

* An act to provide against the depredations by the insect known as the Ocneria 


dispar or Gypay Moth, and against its spreading and for its extermination, in this 
commonwealth, 
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Malden, Everett, Revere and Chelsea. It is admitted that it 
has got into the Middlesex Fells, a natural park dear to every 
naturalist and lover of nature about Boston, and there is little 
doubt that the pest is within the limits of Cambridge. 

The greater range of the pest naturally necessitates increased 
expense in the attempt to control it, and it is expected that the 
Legislature before adjournment will grant another appropria- 
tion at least as large as the first. 

Since the Commission was organized the destruction of the 
Gypsy Moth has been vigorously pushed. The clusters of 
eggs were first attacked. These were found on the trunks 
and larger branches of trees and shrubs, on fences, walls, 
buildings, piles of lumber, etc. The principal means used in 
destroying them was lighted kerosene torches, by which the 
eggs were burned in the positions in which they were found, 
and the trunks and limbs of the trees plainly show wherever 
the torches were applied. This work was begun at the end of 
March and was continued for several weeks. Sixty or seventy 
men were employed and a hundred barrels of kerosene used. 
In some cases it was found necessary to pull down stone and 
other fences in order to get at the eggs. Many acres of in- 
fested woodland have been cut down or have had all the 
underwood removed and burned. 

Very early in May the young larve were found to have 
hatched from the eggs, and on the twelfth of the month spray- 
ing the vegetation with insecticides was begun. At presenta 
dozen machines are at work, and this number is to be increased. 

Each equipment consists of a large cask or hogshead, 
mounted upon a cart or wagon, a force pump and from 100 
to 200 feet of hose with nozzles, besides ladders and some 
other accessories. The poison chiefly used up to-this time is 
Paris Green, diluted to the proportion of one pound of Paris 
Green to 150 gallons of water. Five men are employed with 
each spraying apparatus. The law invests the Commission- 
ers with the power to enter and work in any private property 
in pursuit of the Gypsy Moth. Trees, shrubs, vines and gar- 
den plants of every description are usually all sprayed, but itis 
not intended or thought necessary to spray grain or grassanda 
few similar crops. It will be necessary to do the spraying sev- 
eral times over in order to clear the infested ground of all lar- 
vz, and nobody expects that the desired results will be ac- 
complished in one season. The law imposes a severe penalty 
by fine and imprisonment upon any one who knowingly car- 
ries the living insects to other places. But no systematic reg- 
ulations have been made looking to the prevention of the fur- 
ther spread of the pest. Some farmers, who carry large 
quantities of manure, etc., out of Medford, have had to agree 
to carefully examine their loads to see that none of the insects 
are carried out with them when they pass beyoud certain lim- 
its of the town. I have not learned that any railroad train is 
subject to examination before leaving. There are tanneries, 
brickyards and other industries carried on at Medford, and 
many freight cars are always about either with or waiting for 
loads, and the possibility that in the course of the years in 
which it has been in the town, the insect in any of its stages 
has already been carried to far distant points can be un- 
derstood by those who are familiar with the history of the 
introduction and distribution of other obnoxious animals. It 
is maintained by some that the sluggish habit of the large fe- 
male moths is against its having spread far, and that such a 
conspicuous insect could not have reached other places with- 
out having been detected. But it is a remarkable fact that the 
Gypsy Moth, within five miles of Boston, and which must have 
been increasing for about twenty years, was for so longa time 
never noticed or reported by an entomologist or distinguished 
by any one from an ordinary native ‘moth miller.” 

Professor C. V. Riley’s success in combatting the Cottony 
Cushion Scale in California by the importation of its Australian 
parasites, very naturally raises the question whether a little 
money spent in the introduction of some of the most effective 
parasites of the Gypsy Moth in Europe may not finally be the 
best way to keep it within reasonable bounds in this country. 

Indeed, it is stated that Mr. Trouvelot, who is known to have 
been the unlucky agent in the introduction of the Gypsy Moth, 
had to give up all his attempts at raising silkworms at Med- 
ford on account of a fatal disease which he also accidentally 
introduced, and which is said to have destroyed immense 
numbers of other native species of insects besides the sillx- 
worms. It was supposed that the disease had destroyed all of 
the escaped Gypsy Moths. 

If the Legislature makes further grants of money under the 
almost absurd idea of compassing the extermination of the 
pest, there is likely to be some disappointment in the results 
after the lapse of a few years. But if the appropriations are 
given with the understanding that they accomplish the tem- 
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porary control of the insect in the infested region, the liberal 
use of Paris Green is going to give Medford and surrounding 
towns temporary freedom from foliage-eating insects of all 
kinds, and, in consequence, the vegetation of the region should 


be the fairest in the commonwealth. ot 
Arnold Arboretum. Wie Gc. Fack. 


What is an Orchid ? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Will some one tell me what properly constitutes an 
Orchid? They are ‘peculiarly formed,” I know, but so are 
other flowers which are not classed with this family of Orchid- 
acee. It was my childish belief that Orchids grew in the air 
only, but this error of childhood is corrected by my acquaint- 
ance with Orchis spectabilis and Cypripedium pubescens, also 
Cypripedium acaule, all three of which are now growing in my 
rockery. And last year 1 found in one of our charming lanes 
the Spiranthes stmplex—Ladies’ Tresses—another earth-grow- 
ing Orchid. 

Catskill, N. Y. EF Lees 

[All Orchids are not ‘‘ Air-plants,” so called. Our native 
species, without exception, grow in the ground, although 
many of those which flourish in the tropics and which are 
cultivated in temperate countries under glass receive their 
nourishment from the moisture in the air. Plants of the 
Orchid family differ from all others in the arrangement of 
their organs of reproduction, which are united into a col- 
umn composed of a single, or, in case of the Lady’s Slip- 
per, of two stamens coherent with or borne on the style 
or thick fleshy stigma. The perianth of the flower is com- 
posed of six divisions, arranged in two sets, each of three. 
The three outer divisions are called sepals, and often resem- 
ble in texture and color those of the inner set, called petals. 
One of the innerset of these divisions differs from the others 
in shape and direction, and is called the lip—the sack of 
the Lady’s Slipper. This is really the upper petal—that is, 
the one next to the axis of the flower—but by a half twist 
of the ovary it is made to appear as if it were the lowest. 
These elements—sepals, petals, lip and column—varied 
almost without limit in form and color, combine to pro- 
duce the almost infinite number of widely differing forms 
which are so fascinating in their oddity, quaintness and 
beauty. Orchids are found in all warm and temperate 
parts of the world, although they are more abundant in 
the tropics than elsewhere. They are perennial plants, 
often with tuber-bearing roots, and the peculiar structure 
of their flowers renders impossible their unaided fertiliza- 
tion, for which they depend on the visits of insects.—Eb. | 


Planting Street Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Your article on street trees recalls an example sim- 
ilar to the one you cite. I was engaged on some public works 
in a western city and was consulted by the city government 
about planting a principal avenue. In reply to an inquiry I 
stated my terms for taking charge of the work, which were 
pronounced satisfactory. Afewdays after I was informed that 
the city government had found a man who had offered much 
more favorable terms, which had been accepted. As I had to 
pass through the avenue every day I could watch the progress 
of the work. The trees were Elms, brought from the fields, 
eight or ten inches in diameter, and, as I learned, were fur- 
nished and planted for $16 each. They would average twenty- 
five feet in height, but had been cut in so that they showed 
only stumps of branches, and for roots each one had a knob 
at the bottom which could almost have been put in a bushel- 
basket. There was no preparation of the ground, but the 
holes were dug large enough to receive the so-called roots, 
and the trees were stuck in and the knobs buried. This was 
in the spring, and 246 trees were thus planted at a cost of 
$3,936. On the 31st of June of the following year only eighty- 
four trees showed any sign of life, and not one of them would 
have been suffered to remain in any properly cared for 
grounds. One year later only thirty-one put out a leaf here 
and there, and soon these were removed as worthless. 

No doubt some of the members of that City Council prided 
themselves for looking closely after the public interests and 
getting the avenue planted with such fine large trees at such a 


low cost. 
H. W. S. Cleveland. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Horticultural Society of Japan. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—A meeting of this Society was held at Uyeno Park, 
Tokio, on the 9th of March, in the building of the Japanese 
Art Association, with the President of the Society, H. E. Hana- 
busa, in the chair. The hall was beautifully decorated with 
collections of rare and showy plants and works of art, among 
which was a model of Korakuen, a well known garden of 
Tokio, beautifully executed, with other equally -interesting 
models, landscape designs, hedges, porcelain seats, stone lan- 
terns, bird cages, stones of curious shape, and, in a word, 
everything needed to make an attractive garden. Choice 
vases for flowers, and rare pieces for tea ceremony, were also 
worthy of attention. Quite as praiseworthy were the flowers 
and works in marble to represent forms of European garden- 
ing. There were implements of gardening from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, photographs of famous European gar- 
den-scenes, and a valuable library of reference works on 
gardening, both Japanese and foreign. It was said that the 
exhibition surpassed in interest the display of the Horticultural 
Department of the Industrial Exhibition now open in Tokio. 

The first address was by H. E. Tanaka, Vice-President of the 
Society, and one of the leading naturalists of the time. ‘In- 
struments of Gardening” was the subject of Mr. Ilkeda, and 
the meeting concluded with an instructive address by H. E. 
Enomoto, Minister of State for Public Education. H. E. 
Mayeda, Vice-Minister of the Agricultural Department, was 
present, and during the evening Mr. Tanaka introduced a 
magic lantern, with many illustrations and figures relating to 
horticulture. 

This Society promises to be a considerable factor in the hor- 
ticulture of the country. 


Tokio, Japan. lwabuchi. 


Recent Publications. 


How Crops Grow. A treatise on the Chemical Composition, 
Structure and Life of the Plant for students of agriculture, by 
Samuel W. Johnson, M.A. New York, Orange Judd Company, 
1899. 

This is anew edition of the well known and classic work 
which appeared more than twenty years ago, and which, with 
its companion treatise, ‘‘ How Crops Feed,” holds the first rank 
among American contributions to agricultural science. Since 
these works were originally prepared, our knowledge of the 
processes of plant nutrition and of the other subjects considered 
in them has greatly advanced, and this revision is an exposi- 
tion of the present condition of the science of agriculture—so 
far as it is based on the chemical composition of plants, their 
structure and life. As the author points out, agricultural 
science in its widest scope comprehends a vast range of sub- 
jects and lays under contribution almost every department of 
human learning. It is closely concerned with the sciences of 
geology, meteorology, mechanics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology and physiology, as well as with social and political 
economy. The topics treated in this volume, however, are 
those which directly interest the farmer in his daily dealings 
with plants, soils and fertilizers, or, to quote Professor John- 
son’s words in the introductory chapter of the volume: ‘‘ How 
the plant grows—the conditions under which it flourishes or 
suffers detriment—the mode of its construction and organi- 
zation—how it feeds upon soil and air—how it serves as food 
to animals—how the air, soil, plant and animal stand related 
to each other ina perpetual round of the most beautiful and 
wonderful transformations—these are some of the grand ques- 
tions that come before us; and they are not less interesting to 
the philosopher or man of culture than important to the 
farmer who depends upon their practical solution for his com- 
fort; or to the statesman who regards them in their bearings 
upon the weightiest of political considerations.” In this clearly 
defined field Professor Johnson’s writings have proved not 
only of practical advantage to working farmers, but they have 
commanded the respect of men of science, and perhaps no 
other agency in the country has been so potent in encourag- 
ing serious research in the sciences related to agriculture and 
in elevating the character of agricultural discussion in the 
periodical press. 

Perhaps one of the most important services rendered by this 
book has been its influence in establishing the practical value 
of science to the farmer—in showing him that genuine science 
is not something remote and fanciful, but immediately useful 
truth. The persons who hold that there is an essential con- 
flict between theory and practice, and that narrow individual 
experience is of greater value in agriculture or horticulture 
than the wider generalizations of science, should study these 
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sentences,which are taken from the introduction to ““How 
Crops Grow”: “Science employs, in effecting its progress, 
essentially the same methods that are used by merely practi- 
calmen. Its success is commonly more rapid and brilliant, 
because its instruments of observation are finer and more 
skillfully handled; because it experiments more industriously 
and variedly, thus commanding a wider and more fruitful ex- 
perience; because it usually brings a more cultivated imagina- 
tion and a more disciplined judgment to bear upon its work. 
The devotion of a life to discovery or invention is sure to yield 
greater results than a desultory application made in the inter- 
vals of other absorbing pursuits. It is, then, for the interest 
of the farmer to avail himself of the labors of the man of 
science, when the latter is willing to inform himself in the 
details of practice so as rightly to comprehend the questions 
which press for solution.” 

It is needless to add that Professor Johnson has taken care 
to inform himself on the points where science and practice 
come into contact, and that the revised edition neglects none 
of the important discoveries in physics, chemistry or biology 
which, in recent years, have done so much to aid the farmer 
in his legitimate work of winning from the soil at the least 
cost the greatest possible amount of certain animal and vege- 
table products. 


Notes. 


The new crop of sweet potatoes is beginning to come in 
from the south. Gooseberries, too, are now found in market, 
and apricots from California are already quite plentiful. 


A Mr. Lathan, of Eddisburg, near Liverpool, possesses a 
gigantic Camellia twenty feet in height, as much in the diam- 
eter of the head, and thirty inches around the stem, from 
which he annually sells $300 worth of flowers. 


Our esteemed correspondent, Dr. Charles Bollé, of Berlin, 
has recently been appointed inspector of the Department of 
Parks and Gardens of that city, a position which will enable 
him to make available his great knowledge for the benefit of 
the public. 


A Pine Forest Land Improvement Company with a capital 
of $1,000,000 has been incorporated at Lakewood, New Jersey. 
A new hotel will be built by the association, but it is under- 
stood that it will give special attention to the preservation of the 
Pine lands of the county and to the planting of new tracts. 


Professor Green, of the Ohio Experiment Station, recom- 
mends the use of rubber bands in bunching asparagus as less 
likely to injure the stalks than unelastic strings. To fit the band 
around the upper end of a bunch the heads of the shoots may 
be placed in a teacup, and the band gently slipped from the 
cup around the bunch. 


By order of the court a Rhenish railroad company recently 
paid $625 for five full grown and five young Apple-trees, which 
stood on a bit of ground that had been condemned for its use. 
Another company in Prussia was obliged, in the year 1886, to 
pay $600 for a single Cherry-tree, as it was proved that its 
product annually sold for at least $25. 


A recent issue of the Rural Pacific Press contains a portrait 
of a remarkable specimen of Dr. Parry’s Arctostaphylos Man- 
zanita growing at Helena, California. It is a wide-spreading 
shrub separating into several branches just above the surface 
of the ground, where the short trunk girths eleven feet and six 
inches. It has attained a height of from thirty to thirty-five 
feet, the head spreading thirty-six and thirty feet in the two 
directions. 


The Paulownia is flowering this year in the Public Garden 
in Boston, a very unusual, if not an unheard of occurrence in 
eastern Massachusetts, where the tree just survives, forming 
its flower-buds sometimes in sheltered situations, and then 
almost invariably losing them again during the winter. It 
usually flowers well in this latitude, however, and the trees in 
Central Park are still covered with beautiful and fragrant 
blossoms. 


Foreign journals state that Herr Bornmiiller, while exploring 
the districts east of the Black Sea, recently discovered a new 
Poplar, a natural hybrid between Populus alba and P. nigra. 
It resembles the former in the large sharp teeth of its leaves 
and in the thick white tomentum which covers the lower sur- 
face of the young leaves and twigs, while it approaches P. 
nigra in the three-cornered shape of the leaves, which later 
become entirely green. 


Reports from Tiflis say that the phylloxera has invaded parts 
of the Caucasian region where hitherto it had been unknown, 
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large quantities of, infected vines having been discovered in 
the province of Kutais. Radical measures are to be used to 
stamp out the pest, but the enormous extent to which it has 
already spread will render them difficult of application, and 
the government has arranged that experiments shall at once 
be made with American Vines. 


Monsieur Croux, the French nurseryman, exhibited, accord- 
ing to a report published in a late issue of the Revue Horticole, 
an interesting collection of Magnolias before the National So- 
ciety of Horticulture of France. The collection contained, 
besides the varieties of the Chinese Magnolias ordinarily culti- 
vated, Magnolia spectabilis, with small white flowers flushed 
with pink; 47 hybridia speciosa, described as similar to JZ. 
Soulangeana, although later in blooming; JZ Worberdinia, the 
latest flowered of all the Magnolias derived from JZ. conspicua, 
M. rosa grandiflora, a seedling raised by M. Lenné, with large, 
handsome rose and white flowers and one of the best varieties, 
and MW. odoratissima, a hybrid between MZ. conspicua and A. 
Lenné with large, rose-white, fragrant flowers, 


In an article recently published in the Fortnightly Review 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston names 10,000,000,000 francs as_ the 
amount of the loss suffered in wine-growing France between 
the years 1875 and 1887 by the ravages of the phylloxera and 
fungoid pests. Now, however, they seem to have been defi- 
nitely vanquished. In the Médoc district the vines have re- 
covered themselves since 1882, when the ground around them 
was saturated witha solution destructive to the phylloxera; and 
the yield for the three past years bas greatly exceeded the pre- 
vious average, and, indeed, has prophesied a future yield of un- 
paralleled richness. Last year the vineyards of Chateau Lafitte 
alone produced 1,200 hogsheads of wine, and 66,000,000 gal- 
lons were produced in the Gironde district. 


The Annual Administration Report of the Forest Depart- 
ment (Southern and Northern Circles) of the Madras Presi- 
dency for the financial year 1888-1889 has reached us, and con- 
tains alarge amount of technical information with regard to 
the workings of the department, with notes upon various 
plants cultivated on a Jarger or smaller scale by the forest- 
department. It appears that three hundred and ninety-eight 
square miles of reserved forests and one hundred and forty- 
five square miles of reserved lands have been added during 
the year to the areas under the immediate control of the de- 
partment. The financial results of the year show a hand- 
some balance in spite of numerous extraordinary expenses, 
and demonstrate the success of forest-administration in India. 


In the last number of the Reywe Horticole which has reached 
us the attention of cultivators of the Lilac is directed to the 
fact that the regular blooming of the Lilacs in the public gar- 
dens of Paris is obtained by an annual pruning, which serves 
also to keep the plants in shape and within reasonable bounds. 
Every year, after the flowers have passed, the flowering 
branch is cut back to the bud at its base. By this means all 
the strength of the plant is thrown into the branches which 
have not flowered. These branches then grow vigorously, 
and are thus able to develop the terminal buds which assure 
the flowers of the following year. The practice is one which 
might be more generally observed than it is, especially as 
Lilacs, unless they are pruned, occasionally grow beyond or- 
dinary limits and do not always flower regularly every season, 


Among the rare Orchids now in flower in the collection of 
Mr. F. L. Ames, North Easton, Massachusetts, are three va- 
rieties of Cattleya Reineckiana, one of the specimens with 
twenty and the other with sixteen flowers ; C. Wagnert y SIX 
fine plants of C. Warneri,; C. Mendelit grandiflora ; C. imbrt- 
cata; C. Mossia aurea and C. Mossie Peetersit ; Onctdium Kra- 
meri lutea; Caelogyne Dayana (seven spikes); C. tomentosa ; 
Erviopsis rutidobulbon, Epidendrum O' brieni; Maxillaria San- 
deriana,; Dendrobium polyphlebium ; Cypripedium Masterst ; 
C, lines (C, Cupise eG: leucorrhodum ; Odontoglossum 
excellens,; Masdevallia ignea Goorei; M. Harryana regalis in 
variety ; /. Geleniana ; Dendrobium Falconeri giganteum and 
half a dozen of the best varieties of Lelia furpurata, all superb 
plants. Here, too, is a specimen of Cattleya Skinneri, which 
is more than six feet in diameter, and bearing forty spikes, with 
some 400 flowers altogether. 


Concerning the plant Aristolochia Goldieana, which has 
been flowering at Kew and which has been described in these 
columns by our London correspondent, the Fournal of Hor- 
ticulture, speaking of the beauty of the flower and its gro- 
tesque disproportion to the plant which produced it, says: 
“The plant might have been crumpled up into a man’s 
hand, but the one flower it produced could not have been 
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perfectly concealed ina peck measure. The tube was ivory 
white, the spreading limb formed a huge goblet, on the outer 
side dull green, lined and veined with dull purple; on the 
inner side superbly colored with bold lines and arabesque 
markings of a deep purplish chocolate onarich ground of 
old gold. The penciling in the throat was even more beautiful 
than in the cup, and the translucent texture added an indefin- 
able charm, as though the material were of a kind hitherto 
unknown in the vegetable kingdom.” 


Monsieur E. Gilbert, discussing in the Montteur @ Horticul- 
ture the early days of horticulture (L’Horticulture dans ses 
origines sacrées ete profanes), tells us that in the Middle Ages 
medlars held the first place among cultivated fruits. It was 
the medlar, it seems, which was used as the foundation of the 
preserves of Orleans known as Cotignac, which were so fa- 
mous that when a French sovereign entered the town a box 
of Cotignac was always offered to him, and it was a box of 
these preserved medlars which was the first present made by 
the people of Orleans to Joan of Arc when she led her troops 
to the assistance of the beleaguered city. The medlar was used 
as a preserve as well as to season meats, just aS cresses are 
usednow. The introduction of the Bon Crétien Pear, which is 
the sameas the American Bartlett, dates, Monsieur Gilbert tells 
us, from the reign of Louis XI., during which the venerable 
Francois de Paule brought it from Spain and introduced it 
into the royal gardens. During his fatal sickness the King 
asked for this fruit to quench his thirst, calling it “the pear of 
the good Christian,” in honor of the holy man who had brought 
it to France. And the pear Louise-Bonne owes its name, it 
appears, too, to Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis I., who 
first cultivated it in France. 


The death is announced of Monsieur Alphonse Du Breuil 
in his eighty-fifth year. Monsieur Du Breuil was one of the 
most popular and best known authors and lecturers on the 
management of fruit-trees in France. He was born at Rouen 
in 1811, in the botanical garden of which his father was the 
head gardener. He commenced his career as a lecturer in the 
Normal School and in the School of Agriculture of his na- 
tive town, where, later, he established in the Botanic Garden 
a remarkable collection of fruit-trees. Called to Paris, he first 
became conspicuously known by a course of lectures on the 
cultivation of fruit-trees delivered in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Méttiers. -In 1853 the French Minister of Agriculture 
employed him to travel over France for the purpose of giving 
instruction in the cultivation of fruit-trees. This duty he per- 
formed during many years, traveling during six months in all 
the departments, where he trained many local instructors. 
Monsieur Du Breuil is best known to the general public by his 
‘Cours d’Arboriculture,” published in 1846, a work which had 
much success and ran through several editions and of which 
a résumé was published for the use of gardeners. Monsieur 
Du Breuil’s influence must have been very great in his day, 
and the effects of his instruction are seen not only in the excel- 
lence of the French methods of cultivating fruit-trees, but 
purely ornamental trees as well, to which he devoted much 
attention. 


The most conspicuous of the shrubs now in flower in Cen- 
tral.Park are the various Weigelas, which are blooming 
in remarkable profusion. The masses of Deutzia gracilis are 
also strikingly beautiful. There are many good specimens of 
the Virginia Fringe-tree, a particularly fine one being on the 
borders of the lake near the Webster statue. The old- 
fashioned Snowball, with its flowers hanging in great clusters 
from the ends of arched branches, is still at its best, and it has 
no superior among later introductions. The Japanese Snow- 
ball (Viburnum plicatum) makes a compact bush, and is very 
effective for a mass of bloom, but it lacks the grace of the 
older plant, and can never supersede it. The white Crategus 
pyracantha shows now to best advantage, a mass of it nearthe 
Bolivar statue being especially worthy of mention. The early 
flowering Tamarisks, too, wherever they were subjected to a 
severe pruning last year, have been uncommonly floriferous. 
One of the most interesting spots in the park for lovers of 
flowers is the great irregular mass of Rosa rugosa near the 
conservatory lake. A group of the real Scotch Broom (Cytisus 
Scoparius) near the Terrace is much admired for the abundant 
yellow flowers, which can be seen at a great distance. An 
excellent place to see many of the best shrubs in bloom is 
along the new branch of the bridle path bordering the pool 
near Seventy-seventh Street; and besides the shrubbery one 
can here see a fine effect of the Japanese Ampelopsis on the 
boundary wall. Only a portion of the stone is covered, and 
the proper character of both stone and vine and their true 
relation have been retained. 
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The American Elm. 


HE Elm-tree is dear to the heart of the New Eng- 
lander. No other tree is so associated in his mind 
with the idea of home; it forms the most remarkable 
feature of the domestic New England landscape, and in 
no other part of the country is there a tree which occupies 
the same position in the affection of the people as the Elm 
does in that of the inhabitants of New England. The peo- 
ple who settled the shores of Massachusetts Bay brought 
with them the remembrance of the Elm-trees which were 
such an important and conspicuous feature in the country 
where they had been bred; and it is not surprising that 
they sought to reproduce in the new country something of 
the old by planting by their doors the most familiar of the 
English ‘‘roof trees.” So the habit grew of setting an 
Elm-tree close by the home hewn out in the wilderness, 
and these house-trees, planted by the early settlers of New 
England or by their descendants of the early generations, 
are the oldest and noblest trees which have been planted 
by man in North America. 

The American Indians were not planters of trees, but 
they discovered the white man’s love for them, and the 
story is told that in Massachusetts early in the last cen- 
tury a party of them came to the Reverend Oliver Peabody, 
the pastor of Natick, and the successor of Elliott, the apos- 
tle of their race, bearing two Elm-trees on their shoulders 
and begging that they might be allowed to set them out 
before his door as emblems of friendship. The larger of 
these two trees was struck by lightning and destroyed 
ninety years afterward, when the trunk girthed twenty-one 
feet just above the ground. An account of these trees and 
of two other Elms planted by the Indians in 1753 in front 
of the house of Mr. Peabody’s successor, the Reverend 
Stephen Badger, as a sign of their respect for him, ap- 
peared in the fourth volume of the New Lngland Farmer, 
published in 1826, from the pen of Mr. John Welles. 

The affection for the Elm-tree, thus early developed in 
the New England heart, often saved it when the land was 
cleared for cultivation; and when roads were made and 
provided with trees, as they were more generally in New 
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England a hundred years ago than they are now, the Elm 
naturally was selected to shade the traveler from the burn- 
ing sun of summer. The noble stem supporting the broad 
head of light and pendulous branches, the delicate spray, 
indescribably beautiful in winter, and the abundant foliage 
of summer, make the American Elm one of the most de- 
sirable of road-side trees when placed in a suitable situa- 
tion, and a fitting ornament to stand by the stateliest man- 
sion or the humblest farm-house. 

The illustration on page 287 shows a fair example of a 
typical New England Elm a century old. It has been 
made from a photograph taken by Dr. William H. Rollins, 
of Boston, of a tree planted a hundred years ago in the 
town of Sandwich, New Hampshire. The soil in which 
this tree has grown is dry and rather sterile, and the tree 
is not an exceptionally large one for the age, the trunk 
girthing only twelve feet at three feet above the ground. 
The effect of the poor soil is already apparent, and the 
leaves are smaller and drop earlier in the autumn than 
they did ten years ago, for the American Elm will not live 
to a great age or develop all its beauty in every situation. 
It dreads drought and starves in poor soil ; its home is on 
fertile intervales along streams, where the deep alluvial soil 
is never dry and where plant food is never lacking. The 
Elms which grew to such great size by the farm-houses of 
New England owed their stature to the nourishment stolen 
from the neighboring garden, or to the moisture drawn 
from the well which their branches shaded. Thus they 
grew to great size and lived out their span of life, which at 
the best is not very great, for the Elm is a fast-growing 
tree, and rarely lives during a longer period than two cen- 
turies or two centuries and a half. The most vigorous of 
them begin to show the first signs of decay before they 
have seen a century and a half go by, and an Elm a hun- 
dred years old in perfect health is now difficult to find, 
except on some exceptionally fertile river-lands like those 
which border the upper Connecticut. Our Elm, there- 
fore, being so impatient of drought, and being so dependent 
on abundant nourishment, is not a safe tree to plant in all 
sorts of soils and situations, although it has long been the 
habit to plant it everywhere in some parts of the country. 
As growth and vigor diminish insects multiply ; and none 
of our trees suffers to such an extent from their ravages. 
There can be no more forlorn spectacle, certainly, than the 
rows of half-grown, stunted Elm-trees which may be seen 
in our cities and their suburbs, disfigured by the canker- 
worm and by hordes of other insects. The Elm is one 
of the best of trees to plant where the soil is deep and 
rich and where moisture is abundant and constant ; it is 
one of the least desirable of all trees to set by the side of 
city streets, where plant-food is always lacking and where 
moisture is quickly carried off by the artificial drainage of 
road-bed and service pipes. Give it a fair chance and the 
American Elm will hold its own against any tree in the 
world in its own peculiar light and graceful beauty; but, 
unless all the conditions favor it, there is no tree less sat- 
isfactory, and it should not be planted unless these condi- 
tions can be supplied. 

North America, or the eastern half of the continent, for 
no Elm grows naturally in the far west, is well supplied 
with Elm-trees. The American Elm (U/mus Americana) 
ranges from Newfoundland to western Texas, and from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Slippery Elm (Ulmus /fulva), dear alike 
to the youthful heart and to that of the purveyor of nos- 
trums, is widely scattered over a large portion of the east- 
ern part of the country. In the south the Wahoo (U/mus 
alata), a much smaller tree than the American Elm, with 
corky branches and small foliage, grows by the banks of 
streams and is now often planted as a roadside tree. The 
Rock Elm, known to botanists as U/mus racemosa, be- 
cause the flowers are produced in short racemes, inhabits 
the western states. This is little known still to cultivators, 
although of much promise as an ornamental tree, and 
although the wood which it produces is not equaled by 
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that of any other Elm-tree. The Cedar Elm of Texas 
(Ulmus crassifolia), so called, perhaps, because it grows 
among the Junipers (/waiperus occidentalis), which form a 
prominent feature of the vegetation of some parts of 
western Texas, is not surpassed in grace or in beauty of 
habit and of lustrous foliage by many American trees. It 
is a tree of medium size, and as it grows naturally in dry 
soil, it may be expected to flourish where other Elms 
would not, in regions of uncertain rain-fall like some parts 
of southern Europe and our Pacific-coast region. Eastern 
America, therefore, possesses five Elms; in Europe there 
are three species at the most, and, according to some bot- 
anists, only two; one of these, the tree which is almost 
universally called the “English Elm” in this country, 
although curiously enough it is not an English tree at all, 
having been introduced into Britain by the Romans, ex- 
tends through Asia to Japan, where, and in China also, an- 
other species occurs. There are, at the most, therefore, four 
species in the Old World, so that more than half the Elms 
belong to our silva. 


Tue action of the Legislature of this state regarding 
forestry matters during its recent session, tends definitely 
in the direction of the acquisition of land in the Adiron- 
dack region by the state, and of the establishment of a 
large State Park, which shall include the sources of the 
principal streams of the state. The Forest Commission is 
empowered and required to investigate the subject thor- 
oughly and to report its finding to the Legislature at its 
next session. This really places the whole matter directly 
in the hands of the people of the state for their decision. 
The result does not depend upon the Forest Commission, 
though its action is, of course, important and necessary. 
It does not depend, in any great measure, upon the indi- 
vidual judgment or preferences of the men who will be 
members of the next Legislature. It depends upon the in- 
telligence, foresight and willof the people of the state, and 
very largely upon the expression of the people’s interest 
and wishes regarding the matter through the press of the 
state during the coming summer and autumn. 

These are the essential facts to be kept in view. ‘The 
permanent maintenance of forest-conditions over extensive 
mountain areas around the sources of the rivers is neces- 
sary to the commercial prosperity of the city of New York, 
and is important to the towns and agricultural regions of 
the interior of the state. The Adirondack mountain, 
forest and lake region has an incalculable and ever increas- 
ing value to the people of the cities of the whole country 
as a wilderness, a land of unviolated natural solitudes, of 
sylvan beauty and peace. It should be forever a match- 
less sanitarium, a paradise for civilized anglers and hunters, 
an ideal refuge for escape from the burdens of toil and the 
fever of life in great towns. Ifthe people of the state 
have the foresight and wisdom which are essential to their 
own prosperity they will decree whatever action and ex- 
penditure are found to be necessary for the establishment 
of an adequate and permanent forest-reservation around 
the sources of their principal rivers. 


We find the following paragraph leading the editorial 
column in a recent issue of Popular Gardening : ‘‘An En- 
glish paper criticises the frequent use made of the unfor- 
tunate term ‘landscape architect’ by American landscape- 
gardeners, and thinks the word very descriptive of the 
formal, hateful work frequently done by them. Perhaps 
the criticism is not quite undeserved.” We consider it alto- 
gether undeserved. Formal gardening, in the true sense of 
the word, as implying a symmetrical, architectural ar- 
rangement of surfaces and plantations, has rarely been 
attempted in this country; but the few instances where 
such an arrangement forms a feature in a park of generally 
informal character—as, for instance, the Mall and terrace 
in the Central Park—can surely not be described as “ hate- 
ful.” It is probable, however, that the English critic re- 
ferred to the use of such minor formal elements as stiff 
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flower-beds and regular groups of exotic foliage-plants. 
Of this kind of work many hateful examples may certainly 
be found in America. Nevertheless, it is so far from char- 
acteristic of America that the American abroad is perpetu- 
ally astounded by the sins of foreign gardeners. In En- 
gland the newly developed love for hardy flowers has but 
added to the trouble, for one constantly sees shrubberies 
defaced by symmetrical rows of flowering plants placed 
along their borders; and instances of a purely natural 
treatment of lawns and plantations are now far rarer there 
than here. Formal gardening of the true sort is much bet- 
ter understood in France than with us; but formal features 
of the bad sort are there also much more universally intro- 
duced than here. In no European city, we can,safely 
say, is there a park conceived in so purely naturalistic 
a way and kept so free from inharmonious details as 
the Central Park. The Thiergarten, in Berlin, by far the 
most beautiful park in Europe, cannot be compared with 
it, as this is rather a carefully tended and cultivated forest 
than an artificially formed and yet natural looking land- 
scape. From end to end the Bois de Boulogne is defaced 
by immense flower-beds of shrieking colors, placed in the 
most inappropriate situations; the same is true of most 
portions of the large park of which the people of Lyons are 
so proud ; and, in short, a journey through Europe, followed 
by one in this country, would convince the English critic 
that, whatever they may call themselves, our landscape- 
gardeners better deserve the name of artists to-day than 
those of any other land. 


Trees me hei Sprne eAtiine: 


A? this season of the year we may realize more fully per- 

haps than at any other how deficient our ordinary text- 
books are in their descriptions of trees, and what feeble pic- 
tures, after all, they supply. The reason, of course, is that for 
the most part the botanist sees the trees in one or two stages 
of their growth only, or is even often compelled to confine 
himself to the dried specimens in the herbarium. Moreover, 
so rapid is the growth at this time of the year, so fugitive the 
appearances presented, that unless the trees can be inspected 
on a particular day, some characteristics are lost till the next 
season. The gardener or the forester who is always on the 
spot, and who is, or who ought to be, always on the look out, 
has great advantages in these respects. A few illustrations 
may suffice to explain our meaning. 

In Richmond Park there are two Horse Chestnuts side by 
side, now each in the full glory of their new leafage, and each 
covered with flower-buds promising an early display of bloom. 
The two trees are at this moment, to use a colloquialism, as like 
as two pins. The color and stage of growth of the foliage and 
flower are, in fact, alike in both. Far otherwise was it a fort- 
night or so ago, when the buds were beginning to expand ; 
then, the two trees were conspicuous a long way off, the one 
with its ruddy brown color forming a contrast to the other 
with its clear green hue. The explanation of the difference 
was easily found in the circumstance, that the expanding bud- 
scales of the one tree were tipped with deep brown, or even 
flushed with pink, while those on the other tree were mostly 
green. 

Again, the leaf-scales or stipules of some of the Beech-trees 
are of a lovely shade of crimson, while in others they are dull 
brown. It is, moreover, worthy of notice, that in the extension 
shoots, which lengthen rapidly and which bear leaves only, 
these stipules are often most brilliantly colored ; whilst on the 
same tree, on the short, slow-growing “spurs” bearing the 
flowers, and where the internodes, as a botanist would say, are 
in consequence contracted, the color of the stipulary scales is 
dull brown. These differences make one wonder what pur- 
pose can be served by the brilliant coloration of organs whose 
functions would seem to be protective only, and which, once 
that office is fulfilled, fall off and wither immediately. The 
color in these stipules is presumably of the same nature as 
that which gives brilliancy to the leaves of the Purple and 
Copper Beeches. A similar color is observable in the stipules 
of the Lime, but we have not yet met with any purple-leaved 
Lime-tree. 

The chemical analysis of the bud-scales, as determined by 
Professor Church, is quite consonant with their temporary and 
merely protective character. They contain relatively much 
earthy mineral matter, but little or none of the organic 
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compounds which are the accompaniments, and, indeed, the 
instruments of life and activity. 

Another color-phase is presented by the Hornbeam; when 
its male catkins are first produced slightly in advance of the 
leaves, the whole tree is covered with a sheet of a pale olive or 
fawn color, quite unlike any other arboreal tint familiar to us, 
and one which rapidly changes as the leaves expand; notice 
also the peculiar olive tint of the Lombardy Poplar at this 
season. 

Of the peculiarities presented by the developing buds of the 
conifers we have spoken on previous occasions. It must suf- 
fice to say that they form objects of great beauty, interesting 
and suggestive subjects of investigation for the student, and 
often afford the forester means of distinguishing one species 
from another. Too implicit confidence, however, must not 
be placed on these characteristics, for, as we write, we have 
before us shoots of Pinus cembra taken from two plants grow- 
ing side by side at Coombe Wood; in the one the bud-scales 
and shoots are pink, in the other green. Foresters and wood- 
men are familiar with many variations of this character which 
rarely come under the observation of the botanist, but which 
are otten of practical importance, inasmuch as they are often 
associated with differences in the quality of the timber and 
the degree of hardihood of the tree. 

The general course of leaf development varies somewhat 
according to season and individual peculiarity. This season, 
in the neighborhood of London, the Sycamore, Horse Chest- 
nut, Thorn, Hornbeam, Lime and Birch have unfolded their 
leaves in the order named, whilst amongst the later trees may 
be mentioned Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, Plane and Sweet Chest- 


nut.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


The Art of Gardening—An Historical Sketch. 
XXI. The Mahometans in India. 


yen speaking of the more ancient inhabitants of India I 
said that their gardening art may wellhave been affected, 
at least to some small extent, by Persian influence, for this was 
certainly the case in many provinces with their architecture ; 
and in my last chapter, where the advent of the Mahometan 
conquerors was noted, it was pointed out that their art was 
distinctly based upon the art of medizeval Persia. It is indeed 
most interesting to see in the Mogul remains of Hindustan the 
sign-manual of Saracenic taste—which means a mere develop- 
ment of medizval Persian taste—set on every building and 
garden, and no sign of that ‘‘ Tartar” taste which shows in the 
architecture of the Chinese, a race of the same Turanian blood 
as the Moguls. The great mosques of Delhi are purely Sara- 
cenic in outline and feature, although their details are naturally 
akin to those of the neighboring Hindu monuments since they 
were built for the Mogul rulers by local Hindu artisans. 

In one important point, however, the Turanian origin of the 
Moguls is evident. All peoples of Turanian blood have been 
great tomb-builders, owing to that peculiar form of primitive 
religion which prescribed the worship of ancestors. Wherever 
a Turanian people has flourished—whether in recent times or 
as the far-off predecessor of other races who have since dis- 
possessed it—there we find a temple more like a palace than 
like a sanctuary in the Aryan or Semitic sense, and a tomb 
more like a shrine or temple than a mere place of sepulchre. 

So it was in India while the Moguls ruled. A change of faith 
had banished ancestry-worship, but the passion for splendid 
tombs persisted. The Mahometan religion required the build- 
ing of stately mosques, and the luxurious temperament that 
had developed in the once rude and warlike tribes from cen- 
tral Asia demanded sumptuous palaces. But the royal tombs 
of Mogul India surpass both mosques and palaces in interest, 
and they show us something which we have not found in 
studying the art of Mahometans of Arabian or Moorish blood.* 

Architecture and gardening went hand in hand under the 
Moguls as they had ‘under the old Hindurulers. The mosque 
and the palace were surrounded with ornamental grounds, 
while as the environment of the tomb they were of “peculiar 
importance. The usual process, writes Fergusson,} when a 
Mogul prince wishes to provide himself with a tomb, is now, 
as it was in earlier centuries, “to enclose a garden outside 
the city walls, generally with high crenellated walls and with 
one or more splendid ezateways : ; and in the centre of this he 
erects a square or octagonal building, crowned by a dome, 
and in the more splendid examples with smaller dome- roofed 
apartments on four of the sides or angles, the other four 


*The Moors built no tombs in Spain, and though Saracenic sepulchres_ of 
importance exist in Persia, they cannot compare in magnificence with the Indian 
examples. 

+“ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture.” 
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being devoted to entrances. This building is generally 
situated on a lofty square terrace, from which radiate four 
broad alleys, generally with mz ible- paved canals ornamented 
with fountains ; the angular spaces are planted with Cypresses 
and other evergreens and fruit-trees, making up one of the 
formal but beautiful gardens so characteristic of the East. 
During the life-time of the founder the central building is 
called a Barrah Durrie, or festal hall, and is used as a place of 
recreation and feasting by him and his friends. At his death 
its destination is changed—the founder’s remains are in- 
terred beneath the central dome. Sometimes his favorite 
wife lies beside him; but more generally his family and re- 
lations are buried beneath collateral domes. When once 
used as a place of burial its vaults never again resound with 
festive mirth. The care of the building is handed over to 
priests and cadis, who gain a precarious subsistence by the 
sale of the fruits of the garden or the alms of those who come 
to visit the last resting-place of their friend or master. Per- 
fect silence tales the place of festivity and mirth. The beauty 
of the surrounding objects combines with the repose of the 
place to produce an effect as graceful as it is appropriate.” 

The most famousand beautiful of these Mahometan garden- 

tombs of India is the Taje-Mehal, at Delhi, built for his favor- 
ite wife by Shah Jehan, who reigned from 1628 to 1658. Every 
traveler has described it, and the camera has made its aspect 
as familiar as that of the Parthenon or Notre Dame. Never- 
theless, we can have no real idea how it looks, for, more than 
any other great building in the world, it depends for its charm 
upon the grouping of many different parts and the union of 
them all with the gardens. ‘If the Taje were only the tomb 
itself,’ says Fergusson, ‘‘it might be described ; but the plat- 
form on which it stands, with its tall minarets, is a work of art 
in itself. Beyond this are two wings, one of which isa mosque 
which anywhere else would be considered an important build- 
ing. This group of buildings forms one side of a garden- 
court 880 feet square ; and beyond this again is an outer court, 
of the same width but only half the depth. This is entered 
by three gateways of its own, and contains in the centre of its 
inner wall the great gateway of the garden-court, a worthy 
pendant to the Taje itself. Beautiful as it is in itself, the Taje 
would lose half its charm if it stood alone. It is the combina- 
tion of so many beauties and the perfect manner in which 
each is subordinated to the other that makes up a whole which 
never fails to impress even those who are most indifferent to 
the effect produced by architectural objects in general. 
When used as a Barrah Durrie or pleasure palace it must 
have been the coolest and loveliest of garden retreats, and 
now that it is sacred to the dead it is the most eraceful and 
impressive of the sepulchres of the world. . . . The long rows 
of Cypresses which line the marble paths that intersect the gar- 
den are now of venerable age, and, backed by masses of ever- 
green foliage, lend a charm to the whole which the founder 
and his children could hardly have realized. Each of the main 
avenues among these trees has a canal along its centre stud- 
ded with marble fountains, and each vista leads to some beau- 
tiful architectural object.” 

The Taje is still in perfect preservation, but such is not the 
case with the palace at Delhi, likewise built by Shah Jehan, in 
which the famous peacock throne of Aurung-Zebe afterward 
stood, a marvel to the eyes of traveling Europeans. It formed 
an immense group of varied and beautiful buildings, arranged 
in asymmetrical, yet by no means monotonous way; and to 
the northward of it the gardens survive, formally disposed 
and filled with fountains and little pavilions and kiosks of 
white marble. Around the great hall of this palace was car- 
ried the famous inscription: ‘‘ If there is a heaven on earth, it 
is this, it is this;”” and even to-day, we are told, when the bar- 
barous, ‘‘civilized”” European has done much to ruin the 
beauty of the spot, the words sound none too boastfully. It 
is still approached from the town by a magnificent street 
nearly a mile in length with a stream of waterrunning through 
the centre and rows of ancient trees on either hand, 

There is no sign in these descriptions of that love for pic- 
turesqueness and variety which marks the pleasure-grounds 
of Granada. I should hesitate to say that none but strictly 
formal gardens were designed by the Moguls of India, for I 
have not been able to find ; any comprehensiv e account of their 
work inthis direction. But it seems probable that a love for 
symmetry and regularity was stronger—or at least more uni- 
versal—here than in Spain. A common religion bound the 
conquerors of the two countries together, and in each case we 
see an art which was based on Perso-Arabian precedents. 
But climate and landscape differed greatly, and the blood of 
the two races was unlike. At Granada the most typical build- 
ing is a palace, at Delhi it is a tomb; if we examine the 
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features of the two} we shall see a likeness in fundamentals, but 
a difference in details, and, so to say, in the general spirit of 
the work ; this difference means a greater degree of regularity 
and sobriety in Delhi than in Granada; and I may say once 
more, as is the architecture so in every land are the gardens 
which accompany it. The likeness yet unlikeness of the gar- 
dens of the Moguls of Hindustan to those of the ancient in- 
habitants of the country on the one hand, and on the other to 
those of the Mahometan rulers of other countries, shows with 
clearness that the art of gardening, no less than its sister 
crafts, has a historical as well as a purely esthetic signifi- 
cance. 

In conclusion, I want to call attention again to the fact that 
among the Hindu remains of the Indian peninsula are some 
which show an even stronger feeling for wholly natural land- 
scape effects than we find in Moorish Spain—approaches to 
rock hewn temples, for instance, composed of rough boulders 
and irregularly growing trees. So tar as I can gather these in- 
stances are exceptional. But, however rare, they have their im- 
portance, as showing that the peninsula was akin in its mental 
characteristics to the further east as well as to the west—as 
forming a transition which leads us without a break from the 
classic gardens of Greece and Italy to the picturesque natural 
gardens of the Flowery Kingdom. M, G. Van Rensselaer. 


Selenipedium caudatum, var. Warscewiczil. 


Tp nue noble specimen of this Orchid, which furnished the 

subject of the illustration on page 285, forms part of Mr. 
F. L. Ames’ very rich collection at North Easton, Massachu- 
setts. It is one of the most ornamental of the genus, both in 
its large, bold foliage, andin the handsome flower, which always 
strikes a person unfamiliar with the curious forms Orchid- 
flowers sometimes develop as one of the most remarkable 
objects in nature. 

Selenipedium caudatum was first detected in Peru by the 
Spanish botanists, Ruiz & Pavon, more than a century ago, 
and it has been an inhabitant of European gardens for more 
than thirty years, having been introduced in a living state by 
Mr. William Lobb, who was a collector for the Veitches, and 
who traveled extensively in South America, where he made 
many important discoveries. The variety Warscewiczi va- 
ries from the typical plant in the deeper and brighter color of 
its flowers, especially of the petals and the labellum. This 
variety was discovered by the Polish traveler whose name it 
commemorates, on the mountains of Chuiqui, in Central 
America, where, it appears, it grows ‘‘ exclusively on the tops 
of the highest trees at sixty or one hundred feet or more above 
the ground.” * It is often cultivated in gardens under the name 
of Cypripedium caudatum roseum, and is by far the handsom- 
est of the group to which it belongs. 

S. caudatum is remarkable for the long, ribbon-like, pendu- 
Jous petals, which, when the flower first expands, are three or 
four inches long, but continue growing for about ten days, at 
the end of which they are sometimes two feet or more long. 
Veitch, in his manual of Orchidaceous plants, records the fact 
that, from the second to the seventh-day, they have been ob- 
served to have increased in length as much as two inches 
each day, and that flowers have been noticed in which the 
total length of the petals exceeded thirty inches. This plant 
is also remarkable for the large size of the flowers, the upper 
sepal being sometimes six or seven inches long, and for the 
handsome markings of the lip, which is bronze-green, with the 
enfolded lobes ivory white, spotted with purple inside the 
brown or yellow-brown border which surrounds the aperture. 

We are indebted to Mr. William Robinson, who has charge 
of Mr. Ames’ Orchids, for the following memorandum of cul- 
tivation employed to develop this fine specimen, which is 
probably the largest in the United States : 

“To grow and flower this variety with success the tempera- 
ture of a Cattleya-house is needed. It should be kept well up 
to the light, but at all times shadedfrom direct sunlight. A 
good time to repot isimmediately after the flowering period, 
and the compost should consist of equal parts good, fibrous 
peatand live sphagnum moss well mixed with a sprinkling of 
broken charcoal. As the roots grow vigorously provision 
should be made for their development. The pot or pan should 
be proportioned to size of plant and condition of the roots, 
which, before potting, should be carefully examined, and all 
dead or decaying parts removed, with all exhausted material 
from the ball of the plant. 

“A strong, vigorous plant does not require so much drain- 
age as one in less healthy condition, but this is a matter which 
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should always be carefully attended to. Fill the pot from half 
to three-quarters full of clean, broken crocks, with a few 
pieces of charcoal, and keep the base of the plant at the level 
of the top of the pot, and with a hard pointed stick fill in the 
compost well and firmly among the roots. The plant loves 
moisture, and at no time should it be allowed to get dry at the 
roots, particularly during the growing season. Syringing over- 
head twice a day during the summer is none too often, pro- 
vided the house can be well ventilated.” 


Foreign Correspondence. 


Letter from Haarlem. 


H AARLEM, the centre of the Dutch bulb trade, is not only 

favored with a genial climate, where extremities in heat 
during summer, or great cold in winter, very seldom occur, 
but it possesses a soil which can be adapted to the cultivation 
of plants from regions widely differing from it and from each 
other in climate and in the quality of their soils. Strangers are 
always surprised when told what plants can be induced to 
thrive with us on one and the same piece of ground. Thus 
luxuriant specimens of your American bog plants like Cypri- 
pediums and various moisture-loving Lilies can be shown 
within a few yards from such drought and sun-loving subjects 
as the groups of central Asiatic Irises are well known to be. 
I attribute this to the excellent method for which our Dutch 
government has long been famous in carefully regulating at 
all times the supply of water in our many canals and rivers, 
and to the nature of our light, porous, sandy soil, which, 
though barren and sunburnt its surface may appear during 
summer, always remains equally moist and cool a few inches 
below the upper soil. Now by shading and more or less deep 
planting an almost endless diversity of conditions can easily be 
made; bulbs. which require a thorough roasting and basking 
in the summer’s sun are only covered with one or two inches © 
of soil, while Sparaxis and Ixias, for example, the bulbs of 
which are rather impatient of even a very moderate degree of 
freezing, are planted deeply and very late in the season. They 
are in this way obliged to make their underground growth 
during the winter months, and are thus prevented from push- 
ing up their tender shoots too early in spring. By careful 
shading a degree of moisture can be provided for the plants 
not by any means equaling the quantities of water contained 
in an American swampy tract of land, it is true, but still just 
enough for the well. being of the respective plants. 

One of the most striking examples of what I have just said 
may be found in the culture we so very successfully carry out 
of that group of Irises to which the botanic authorities have 
applied the collective heading of Oncocyclus, and of which the 
Mourning Iris (Z. S#stana@) is one of the oldest and best known 
representatives. Travelers tell us that the Irises belonging to 
this group are found in some of the world’s most arid coun- 
tries, where an excessive heat and drought reign in summer, 
while during winter a degree of cold is registered which we 
here in our moist Holland never experience. The ground in 
the countries where the Irises are found becomes covered 
with a thick sheet of snow early in winter, and under this 
natural cover the tender rhizomes are happily protected, until 
the warm rays of the suddenly returning spring melt in a few 
days the winter’s snow and the tracts of land which only a few 
weeks before seemed shrouded in death become everywhere 
studded and crowded with the loveliest flowers imaginable. 
In Holland and the greater part of northwestern Europe, how- 
ever, nothing can be more capricious than the ordinary win- 
ter’s weather. January last the therniometer often went up to 
fifty and fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit, while in March it sunk 
as low as to ten degrees Fahrenheit. In conseqence of this 
many bulbs which had appeared above ground in the course 
of January and February had their tops completely frozen off. 
This did not matter much to the greater part of the bulbs in 
general, but to Irises of the Oneocyclus group, had they not 
been specially treated, it would have caused an irreparable 
damage, if not absolute death. The method followed here to 
prevent these Irises from running into leaf-growth too early is 
the following: The rhizomes are not planted earlier than about 
the beginning of December, and as soon as freezing weather 
sets in a thick layer of reeds or leaves is applied in order to 
prevent the frost. from penetrating into the soil. The plants 
are thus making their roots during the dangerous winter 
months, and the new growths do not appear above ground 
before the middle of April, when they can grow on without 
fear of any check. 

Within the last few years some very beautiful species have 
been added to this group of Irises, 7 Gatesa and LZ. lupina 
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taking the lead among them. Of /. /ugina I have now several 
plants in full flower and I have no scruple in pronouncing 
them to beamong the most striking of thissection. The entire 
flower is of a greenish yellow~color, delicately veined with 
brownish black, the centre of the lip marked with a very con- 
spicuous black blotch. J/7zs Gatesii has flowers the shape of 


Noonan 


Fig. 41.—Selenipedium caudatum, var. 


I. Susiana, but of a larger size and of a peculiarsilvery yellow- 
ish gray color. It has also the decided advantage of being much 
hardier than 7, Swsiana. Among older introduced species / 
paradoxa well deserves the epithet of wonderful, no other Iris 
flower presenting the same singular combination of colors and 
exquisite shape. It is a native of the southern parts of the Cau- 
casus, and although it has long been in cultivation it is still 
extremely rare in European gardens. The standard segments 
of the flowers of Z, /berica, which may without exaggeration be 
called gigantic in comparison with the miniature size of the 
plant, are of a silvery white color only just perceptibly veined 
with a-delicate lilac; the falls are very large, marked with red- 
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dish brown on a yellow ground, and adorned with a very con- 
The crossing of this 
with 7 Swstana has probably given birth to the forms known 
in gardens under the names of / /éerica, I. Van Houtteana, I. 


insignis, I. ochracea and others. , < 
Heoriem, Holland. C. G. Van Tubergen. 
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Warscewiczii.—See page 284. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 
V HEREVER the native Redbud Judas-tree (Cercis Cana- 
densis) and the Chinese species (C. Chinensis, or C. 
Japonica, as it is sometimes called) are equally hardy under 
all circumstances, there can be no hesitation in selecting the 
exotic species as the finest of the two when in bloom. The 
flowers are about twice the size of those of our native species, 
and are produced in fully as great profusion, and the coloris of 
a finer deep reddish purple. But unfortunately the introduced 
species has not yet proved hardy enough in Massachusetts 
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to encourage many attempts to cultivate it. However, 
there are plants about Boston, in exceptionally favorable 
situations, which have become good bushes, from eight to ten 
feet high, and annually produce an abundant crop of blos- 
soms, which first open about the same time as those of our 
native species, usually between the roth and 15th of May. 
Although C. Canadensis is not found growing wild in New 
England, it is perfectly hardy when grown from seed from its 
northern limits in Pennsylvania or Michigan, and it is possible 
that the Chinese species may prove equally enduring if grown 
from seed from its extreme northern range in China or Japan. 
When planted against a background of evergreens, or among 
the white flowering Crab-apples, which bloom at the same 
time, the leafless, flower-covered branches of the Redbud 
make a striking and beautiful effect. 

The Redbuds are among the earliest woody plants of the 
Pea family to flower, but they find their contemporaries in the 
bright yellow-flowered Siberian Caraganas or Pea-trees (Cara- 
gana arborescens and C. frutescens). The first of these some- 
times attains the size of a small tree. The pinnate, light-green, 
downy leaves are well expanded when the solitary short 
stemmed yellow flowers appear, so that the blossoms are not 
nearly so conspicuous as those of the Redbud, but they con- 
tinue a little later in bloom. There are several described 
natural varieties and horticultural forms of C. arédorescens, 
which differ chiefly in habit of growth or size of flowers, 
foliage, etc., but they do not present variation enough to make 
it worth while to grow them inasmall garden. C. frutescens 
differs chiefly in being much more shrubby and slender in 
habit, and having only two pairs of leaflets, which are 
crowded at the end of the leaf-stalk. The early fruiting of 
these two species testifies to their adaptation to the short sum- 
mers of the northern countries where they grow. The pods 
ripen about the end of the first week of July, and within a few 
days after maturity they burst open and scatter the small dark 
brown peas, which swell and germinate at once if they come 
in contact with moist soil. C. Chamlagu is a small shrub, of 
Chinese origin, which has slender branches, and large yellow 
flowers, which become reddish as they get old. It does not 
appear to be a very profuse flowering plant in this latitude, and 
it is not nearly as hardy as the preceding species. C. Alfagana 
is a slender, graceful little plant, with very small leaves, 
having the general appearance of a miniature form of C. 
arborescens. 

Nearly all of the Caraganas possess more or less developed 
stipular spines at the bases of the leaves. In most of the spe- 
cies they are short, but in C. 7wdata they are long and slender, 
and in C. spinosa they seem to reach the greatest length and 
sharpness. On the last species they are from one to two 
inches in length, and, though slender, are remarkably rigid, 
and capable of penetration. Being a native of Siberia and 
northern China, the plant is quite hardy. The flowers are yel- 
low, as in almost all species of the genus. The leaves and 
branchlets are covered with a grayish down, and as the long 
spines extend far beyond the foliage, they give the whole plant 
an ashy colored appearance which is more curious than 
ornamental. = 

Go Go Fe 


Arnold Arboretum. 


Fern Notes. 


VERY useful arrangement of Ferns may be made and a 
beautiful effect produced by planting out a number of 
species on a bench, a rock-work or other suitable place, and 
in this way, too, an abundant supply of fronds can be secured 
for cut-flower work. This last is an important item in most 
places, and by the adoption of the above system a larger and 
better supply may be had froma given space than if the plants 
were grown in pots. This has been abundantly proved in 
commercial establishments where the growing of Fern fronds 
for the market is now a special feature, though largely con- 
fined to a single species, Adiantum cuneatum, which is grown 
by tens of thousands for this purpose. But on many private 
places the amount of space available for such a purpose is 
quite limited, and consequently a variety of fronds will be 
found more useful. At the same time this particular Maiden- 
hair Fern must be placed at the head of the list as the most 
generally useful Fern now in cultivation, and this being the 
case, of course a larger proportion of this species should be 
planted than of either of the others hereafter named. 

A. gracillimum is also good, its finely divided pinnz being 
so graceful and filmy in appearance as to excite the warmest 
admiration when used among certain flowers. A. Wiegandii, 
a garden variety of American origin, is also an excellent sort 
for cutting, the fronds being of medium size, and when well 
matured lasting for several days in water. A. Williamsii and 
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A. hispidulum are also to be classed among the useful Maiden- 
hairs, both being very effective and having lasting qualities. 

Onychium Fapontcum should be included in the list, its slen- 
der, light green fronds being quite durable. 

Several members of the Pteris family should have a promi- 
nent place, being among the most free-growing and easiest 
raised of Ferns. Their seedlings appear in almost all direc- 
tions in a house that has been used for these plants for a few 
months. Probably the best of the Pteris for cutting are to be 
found among the varieties of P. Cretica and P. serrulata, P. 
Cretica magnifica, P. Cretica albo-lineata, P. serrulata and P. 
serrulata cristata being among the best. If the space at hand 
will permit, some of the larger sorts should be added, such as 
P. tremula, P. argyr@a and P. semt-pinnata, as foliage of this 
description is very useful in large decorations. : 

Some of the Nephrolepis should also find a place, their 
long, graceful fronds being especially elegant when tastefully 
used among well-grouped flowers. iV. davallioides furcans, 
NV. rufescens tripinnatifida and NV. pectinata are notably good, 
while the whole genus is pretty. 

Davallia tenutfolia stricta and Nephrodium otarium (other- 
wise known as Lastrea aristata variegata) are also good Ferns 
for this purpose, though the last named is rather slower in 
growth than the preceding. 

This short list may serve as a basis for an operation of this 
character, though numerous additions will soon suggest them- 
selves to the interested cultivator. 

The treatment to be given is very simple, the usual method 
being to fill a bench to the depth of five or six inches with soil 
—a light loam will answer, or, if the soil isinclined to be clayey, 
a third part of peat may be added and also some sand. It is 
best that the soil be not made too light by the addition of 
much peat, else the fronds are likely to be too soft for cutting, 
and in filling up the bench, of course, proper provision should 
be made for drainage; and while a reasonable degree of shade 
is necessary, yet the house should not be made as dark as 
some Fern-houses are, or the result will be soft, flabby fronds, 
that wither almost as soon as they are cut. 

Young, vigorous plants, from three or four inch pots, will 
be found most satisfactory, and, if planted out now, will soon 
become established and will furnish a large number of fronds 
during the following autumn and winter if planted in a house 
in whicha temperature of fifty to fifty-five degrees is maintained. 

Probably the most troublesome pest to which these plants 
are exposed is that of slugs and snails, by which the young 
fronds are eaten off as they appear; and an easy way to obviate 
this difficulty is by laying some leaves of cabbage or lettuce 
on the soil, and by the examination of these leaves in the 
morning and evening many such vermin may be destroyed. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. HA. Taplin. 


Some American Plants. — 


@Ne of the prettiest Brodieas we have seen came from 

Oregon under the name of B. Hendersoni. Its flowers, 
six to twelve, are in an umbel three-quarters of an inch wide, 
creamy white with a yellowish centre. A prominent dark 
purple stripe runs the whole length of the sepals both outside 
and inside. The leaves are from the base, long and narrow, 
and the naked stem is about a foot high. It would be useful 
for cutting. 

Another showy little plant is the Al/zum serratum, from Cali- 
fornia. Itis about ten inches high, witha naked stem anda 
many flowered umbel of rose-purple flowers half an inch 
wide. Like our A. fricoccum the leaves die down at time of 
blooming, leaving only the flower-stalk visible. Itmay not be 
hardy. Ours were covered with leaves during winter. 

Calochortus pulchellas, now in bloom, has pretty nodding 
yellow flowers an inch wide, on short stems. The plant is 
low, only four to six inches high, bearing in succession two to 
five flowers. It is not suitable for bouquets, but is well worth 
growing as a garden plant. It probably needs protection im 
winter. 

Zygadenus elegans, one of the Lily family, is a rare plant 
occasionally found along the northern portion of the United 
States from New York to Oregon, and along the St. Lawrence 
River to the Gulf. It varies much in height. Our plants from 
Oregon are only a foot high, but we have seen it on the 
lower St. Lawrence much taller. Its leaves are long and grass- 
like from the bulbous root. The naked stem bears a single 
panicle of from eight to fifteen erect white flowers, with a 
greenish yellow centre, three-fourths of an inch wide. -Itis 
pretty and useful for cutting, hardy, too, and should become 
better known in cultivation. : 

The common Wild Lupine (Lupinus perennis) is a very 
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pretty plant in flower. Its loose spikes of pale blue and pur- 
ple flowers of various shades are often more than a foot in 
length by an inch and a half thick, on stems long enough for 
cutting. It is very common in some localities, growing 
luxuriantly in the poorest sandy soil—a desirable perennial a 
foot and a half high. 

The little Star Grass (Hyfoxis erecta) makes a pretty border 
plant, and grows much stronger in cultivation. Its narrow 
leaves are a third taller than its howering stems. The numer- 
ous bright yellow flowers are three-fourths of an inch wide. 
It will grow in shade or sun, and is perfectly hardy. 

Cynthia Virginica, a plant of the Dandelion faniily, is a foot 
and a half high, bearing on long, almost naked stems, two to 
five yellow flowers an inch wide, which closely resemble those 
of small Dandelions. They open in the warmest part of the 
day and close at night. The most of its leaves are at the base 
of the plant. Itis found on moist banks in New York ‘State 
and westward. It is easily cultivated, and may be grown ina 
thin shade or open sunlight. 

Claytonia parvifiora, though of the same genus as the Spring 
Beauties, is an Oregon species and flowers much later. In- 
deed, both of our species (C. Virginica and C. Caroliniana) 
have usually nearly died down before this begins to Hower. 
Its flowers, however, much resemble those of its eastern 
relatives, butarea trifle paler,and are more numerous, on longer 
stems, and come from a tufted root, while ours are both from 
small tubers. It is a hardy plant, forming dense beds, and 
when in full bloom displays almost a solid mass of pale pink 
flowers. It needs a thin shade. 

Baptisia leucophea (False Indigo) is an interesting plant of 
the Pulse family. Its height is about a foot, and its divergent 
branches make it broader than it is tall. Its long drooping 
racemes of cream-colored flowers are very pretty. These 
racemes are often a foot in length, and each flower raised on 
a long pedicel is itselfnearly an inchin length. Itisa native of 
the western states, and should havea light soil in open sunlight. 

Geranium maculatum (Wild Crane’s-bill) and G. Robertianum 
(Herb Robert), two common eastern species, are in flower. 
The former is a much taller plant, with light purple flowers 
three-fourths of an inch wide, quite pretty, but not very dura- 
ble, on ample stems for cutting. The latter is a strong- 
scented plant, scarcely half as high, with smaller red-purple 
flowers, which appear from the last of May until the middle of 
autumn. Itis a pretty plant for rockeries. Both species like 
shade. 

Geranium incisum, from Oregon, is also a pretty species, 
with rose-purple flowers, with darker stripes, an inch wide. 
The plant is usually about a foot high, is hardy, and well worth 
growing. 2 

fF. H.. Horsford. 


Southwick, Mass. 


Hardy Plants for Cut Flowers. 


eee Japan Anemones are usually classed among hardy 

perennials, though they are not reliably hardy in all sec- 
tions. Even when covered in the open ground the strong 
flowering buds often get killed during severe winters, and by 
far the best plan is to lift the roots after the foliage has been 
killed by frost, and place them in boxes of soil in a cool cellar 
until spring, when they may be replanted in well-enriched soil. 
During dry weather the plants should be abundantly supplied 
with water, and they will be very different from the specimens 
of this queen of autumn blooming plants which are too often 
seen in our gardens. The type is the earliest to flower, and 
has bright, rose colored, semi-double flowers, which are very 
bright and pleasing, but the habit of the plant is poor in com- 
parison to the pure white form known as Honorine Joubert, 
which is the best and most useful. The variety Ayérida has 
pink flowers, and the three make.a very interesting group for 
the flower border, and if a plant or two of Aconitum autumnale 
be planted with the Anemones it will give a beautiful dark 
panicle of flowers at the same time, and a group of these 
plants will be sure to attract attention in September and Octo- 
ber. When lifting the Anemones, if it is desired to increase 
the stock (and one feels that it is hardly possible to have too 
much), the smaller fibrous roots may be carefully lifted and 
potted up, and if kept in a greenhouse during winter and 
grown on they will flower well the next fall. 

During a favorable season the Aconitum ripens seed in fall, 
and this germinates readily if sown as soon as gathered, in 
striking contrast to imported seed of this genus. A collection 
of seventeen kinds of these foreign seeds was sownat the same 
time last fall, but not one of the seeds germinated. It should 
be remarked that Aconitum autumnale is perfectly hardy, and 
is better without protection, as this induces it to grow early in 
spring, when late frosts are still prevalent. 
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The Sunflowers are a beautiful genus, and nearly all the 
perennials are late summer blooming plants. Aelianthus 
multifiorus is the one most common in gardens, especially 
the double variety ; it only needs liberal treatment to bring 
an abundance of useful flowers in fall. It must be admitted 
that, though often called hardy, this is not absolutely true, and 
it is best to lift an old root and place in the cellar with the 
Tritomas, Anemones, Gladiolus, Dahlias, and such plants, that 
are indispensable, though tender. A. angustifolius is an ele- 
gant species, growing about four feet high, with much-branched 
flower-stems and deep green, shining leaves, and produces an 
abundance of flowers similar to those of Coreopsis and quite 
as useful for cutting. A colony of this plant is admirable in 
any place where it may be planted and left alone to take care 
of itself, as it seeds freely and soon becomes naturalized, and 
though old plants are liable to perish in winter the young 
ones are ready to take their places. A. orgyalis and H. Maxt- 
miliani are two species that flower late, grow tall, have grace- 
ful foliage, and may be used for cutting when few other 
flowers except Asters are to be found. They are both strong 
growers and need plenty of rich material to feed on, and this 
may be applied to the best advantage if the plants are lifted 
early in spring and replanted at once. This little trouble wiil 
be amply repaid by the vigorous growth the plants make, es- 
pecially as the foliage is so pretty all the summer as a back- 
ground to other plants that they are worth growing for this alone. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything about Coreopsis lan- 
ceolata except, perhaps, thatit is the best hardy yellow Com- 
posite grown, and no one with a garden can afford to be with- 
out it, and, indeed, never will if it is once planted ; for it seeds 
so freely and the birds are so fond of the ripe seed that wherever 
the Coreopsis is grown it is sure to become naturalized, as we 
have often seen it among long grass, in fields, near gardens 
where plants were growing. Last summer we attempted to 
gather seed, but the birds captured the lion’s share in spite of 
all precautions. Coreopsis tripteris should have been classed 
with Helianthus orgyalis, it grows so tall. It has graceful foliage, 
and very fragrant flowers, which smell like the English Wall- 
flower, and they are acceptable for house decoration in the lat- 


ter part of September. E. O. Orpet. 


Reading, Mass. 


Papaver levigatum.— Another season’s trial of this variety 
confirms the favorable impression formed on its introduction 
last year. It is now profusely in bloom on some self-sown 
seedlings. The flowers are cupped, some fourinches in diam- 
eter and of a very deep rich crimson, or, perhaps, blood-red, 
with black blotches on each petal; and it is with some satis- 
faction to be noted that they hold their own against the flaunt- 
ing Oriental Poppies. The latter, with their beautiful Acan- 
thus-like foliage and noble flowers, are among the best of 
herbaceous plants, but the vivid orange-scarlet flowers fairly 
overpower most other blooms in a garden, and care is neces- 
sary in planting them, so that they are far removed from any 
blue-reds especially, as the contrast is hideous. The new rose 
colored form will be valuable, as it might be planted in posi- 
tions where the type would be inadmissible. Nature has 
favored us with entirely too many ‘blue-reds,” as a collector 
of hardy plants discovers, especially among Phloxes, Pzonies, 
Aubrietias, Pyrethrums and Primulas, and great care should be 
exercised in planting these in a general collection where the 
orange-reds are in the same field of vision. Colors appear so 
differently to various observers that it is difficult to say which 
may not be pleasing to the average grower, but it would seem 
that the washed-out blue-reds might be banished from every 
garden. The deeper color, the rosy purple of the florists, is, 
perhaps, more admissible, but not satisfactory to every one. 


Ornithogalum Arabicum is an old inhabitant of gardens, but 
until lately it has been comparatively little grown. It is often 
called Star of Bethlehem, although this name is properly ap- 
plied to O. umbellatum. The flowers now in bloom in the open 
are very attractive, forming clusters of a dozen on long pedun- 
cles. Separately, they are about two inches in diameter, pure 
white, with acurious black ball-like eye. The bulbs, which may 
be secured in the fall, are not quite hardy with me, but, potted 
up, are kept in the cold frame and plunged in the open on the 
approach of warm weather. The bulbs have been sold largely 
for forcing, but, judging from some results seen, they do not 
seem reliable forthat purpose. O.#u#fansisasomewhat striking 
contrast to above, being hardy and prolific of increase. The flow- 
ers of this variety are green, striped white, star-shaped, and 
bloom inaloose raceme. It comes very rapidly into bloom in 
the first warm days of April,and the flowers are rather fugacious, 
opening first on the lower part of the scape. It is a native of 
southern Europe, and has lately been found in Asia Minor. 
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Columbines are scarcely exceeded in grace and beauty by 
any family of hardy plants, and it is almost superfluous to 
dwell on their value forsmalland large gardens. From the earli- 
est, Aguilegia Sibirica, to the latest, A. chrysantha, there isalong 
season of bloom, and in most soils the plants are long-lived. 
They naturalize well in semi-wild places, and even hold their 
own in not too dense grass. While the blooms are not very 
lasting, they are good as cut flowers for a couple of days. Cut 
with long stems, and with their foliage arranged at the base, 
they make graceful bouquets. Stock is readily increased from 
seed, from which they bloom the second year.’ If special 
varieties are desired, seed should be secured from very relia- 
ble source, as the flowers are very attractive to insects, and it 
is impossible to secure reliable seed where varieties are culti- 
vated together. Where one is not very particular a German 
“assortment” such as is offered by the seedsmen will produce 
an endless variety. 


Aquilegia dichlora, from Portugal, is now in bloom. As its 
name implies, this is a two-colored variety, the sepals being a 
turbid light purple, with white-tipped petals; flowers medium 
size and spurs about one inch long. The plant is about two 
feet high; foliage small and triternate. This variety is not 
sufficiently attractive for ordinary garden purposes. 


Aquilegia alba grandiflora, Munstead variety, is a fine dwarf 
growing White Columbine, with charming cream-white flow- 
ers of a rather delicate texture. Spurs are an inch long and 
foliage light green and attractive. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Sowing Seed._Seeds of herbaceous Calceolavias, Cinerarias 
and Chinese Primulas should be sown at once thinly on fine 
soil, and not covered with soil. A good way to treat these 
seeds and seedlings in the summer-time is to select a north- 
eastern exposure under the lee of a building where a small 
platform can be erected about a foot from the ground. In 
this the seed-boxes are set. These are covered over with paper 
first, over which panes of glass are placed, and overall is a 
glass roof made of ordinary hot bed sash. This gives control 
of light, air and moisture at all times. 


Ten Weeks Stocks.—At this moment I have a fine display of 
these most beautiful and deliciously scented flowers. 
seed was sown on March 15th; when large enough the plants 
were pricked out in boxes one and one-half inches apart, 
transferred to cold frames and on the first week in May they 
were planted fifteen inches apart in soil that was well manured 
last year for potatoes. In transplanting, none but thoseshowing 
double flowers were planted. The colors are red, white, purple, 
and a buff or chamois shade. They are from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, with several spikes to each plant. Gladiolus 
will be planted among the Stocks about the 15th of June so as 


to keep the bed occupied. 
Pearl Ro N.Y. y Fohn Thorpe. 


Correspondence. 


The Fruit Outlook. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The crop predictions now current in the papers are 
generally most flattering. The business prospects of the 
country are cheering, the farmers and fruit-growers are con- 
gratulated on the promise ofa bountiful harvest. The motives 
behind these inspiring forecasts are various, but they do not, 
as a rule, emanate from practical farmers themselves. Itisa 
common practice among superficial observers to conclude 
that an abundant bloom is a sure forerunner of a bountiful 
crop. Ihave heard several persons remark this season on the 
full bloom of fruit trees, that it was bearing year, and there 
would be a full crop ofall fruits except peaches. But the prac- 
tical cultivator, while he knows that blossoms must precede 
fruit, also knows that these appearances are often deccitful. 

There is probably no fruit crop so subject to the caprices of 
temperature and climate as the Peach. The mild, late fall of 
last year sent the trees into winter -quarters full of fruit buds, 
but winter was a continuation of autumn. This mild and 
genial weather aroused the dormant buds and caused them to 
swell beyond their ability to withstand a low temperature. 
Peach-blossoms in December and January are not calculated 
to stand severe weather, and when these were met by the cold 
waves in the Carolinas and Virginia they were an easy prey, 
and the swelled, though unopened buds in Maryland and Dela- 
ware were largely killed. The fact that a few buds escaped on 
some of the late varieties was due to their more dormant con- 
dition, probably, than to their more hardy nature. When I 
announced the loss of the crop here I was told that the condi- 
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tion of things was probably not as bad as I thought, and there 
would be more peaches than expected. Since then these con- 
fiding ones have changed their views, and have concluded to 
do without peaches this year. 

Of the other standard fruits the bloom was unusually abund- 
ant, never more so; some trees were complete masses of flow- 
ers, with hardly a green leaf visible. Years of observation 
have taught me that superabundant blossoms are not sure in- 
dications of a full crop of fruit, but on the contrary quite often 
result in a light crop. Ordinarily if one blossom in ten sets 
a fruit that arrives at maturity the crop will be abundant. 
This season, if one blossom out of a thousand produces fruit 
I shall be disappointed. The cause or causes that are respon- 
sible for such unexpected results are not altogether clear. 

Possibly the trees in attempting to produce an extraordinary 
amount of pollen have had their ability overtaxed so as to be 
unable to impart to it the vigor necessary for the effective fer- 
tilization. An excess of moisture in the form of rain or fog 
will also seriously interfere with this work. I think, however, 
a low temperature is a more potentagency in preventing fruc- 
tification than is generally suspected, and is really the respon- 
sible factor even if the atmosphere is clear and dry and bees 
are as active in making their accustomed visits. 

It is to this cause, perhaps, that we owe the loss of our fruits 
this season; at all events fruit-growers in this part of New Jer- 
sey need not study the markets as sellers or count on much 
income from their Apple, Pear or Cherry crop. 

Of the small fruits Currants are about half set. Strawberries 
promise well for a full crop now. Grapes are not yet in bloom 
here, hence it is too early to speculate in regard to them, and 
both Strawberries and Grapes have yet to incur the chances of 
attacks by insects and fungi. These fictitious forecasts are 
detrimental to the producer and consumeralike as far as their 
influence extends, and their publication ought to be discour- 
aged. An honest, truthful statement of the condition of crops 
as they develop, rather than speculative theories in advance, 


would be far better for all concerned. 
Montclair, N. J. EE. Williams. 


The American Association of Nurserymen. 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 


HIS meeting was held in the hall of the Park Avenue 
Hotel, in this city, and its sessions occupied three 
days last week. About two hundred members were in at- 
tendance, and all sections of the country were repre- 
sented. An admirable. programme had been prepared by 
the Secretary, Mr. Charles A. Green, of Rochester, and 
carefully written papers were followed by animated and 
instructive discussion. The President, Mr. G. A. Sweet, of 
Dansville, New York, took a somewhat discouraging view 
of the immediate prospects of the nursery business, and 
he declared that no other industry employing the same 
capital and labor has been so poorly paid during the last 
fifteen years. The individual members, however, did not 
seem to be in a gloomy frame of mind, and altogether one 
rarely sees a representative body of business men whose 
appearance indicates greater prosperity. Mr. Sweet him- 
self seemed to express the general sentiment when he said 
later that while the large profits which came to a new 
business in a new country can no longer be realized, there 
is no reason why the nursery business should not stand 
abreast of other legitimate industries and realize a fair re- 
turn for capital and labor invested. The hope was 
expressed that since the Association had accomplished so 
much in securing equitable rates for freight, expressage 
and postage, something further might be accomplished in 
the way of combination against adventurers who demor- 
alized the market by planting for temporary speculation. 
Mr. Sweet wisely added that it was for the interest of 
nurserymen to help on every movement which opened new 
markets for fruit, new appliances for safe transportation 
and new processes for preserving fruits, as well as to en- 
courage the production of new varieties of fruit which would 
prolong the season, and to aid in increasing the general 
knowledge of trees and shrubs, and promoting the public 
taste for ornamental planting. 
Among the subjects considered was the method of se- 
curing to the originators of new fruits and plants some 
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certain reward for their labors. The plan of a National 
Plant Register, as developed by Mr. A. L. Bancroft, of San 
Francisco, was considered too cumbersome, but some 
mode of registering new plants seemed desirable and a 
committee was appointed to consider the subject. Some 
of the members explained that they already used trade- 
marks under existing laws, and that this practice protected 
them to a great extent. 

We give abstracts of some of the addresses, and these 
will be continued next week. 


GRAPES AS AFFECTED BY CLIMATE AND SITUATION. 


This was the subject of a paper by Mr. George W. Campbell, 
of Delaware, Ohio, well known as the introducer of the Dela- 
ware Grape. The greater portion of the essayis herewith given. 

The widely differing opinions upon the character and value 
of our most popular Grapes seem at first sight unaccountable. 
And although much may be due to the diversities of individ- 
ual taste, the different estimates upon many of our Grapes 
from different sections of the country can hardly be satisfac- 
torily referred to this cause alone. I have in mind the con- 
flicting reports which I have seen upon the southern seedlings 
of the Riparia class—mostly from the Taylor and Elvira— 
which was introduced from Missouri with high commenda- 
tion. Also upon the so-called hybrid varieties of Messrs. 
Rogers, Ricketts, Moore and others. I may also include 
special varieties of more recent date; notably Niagara, Empire 
State and Pocklington; as well as Brighton, Eaton, Woodruff 
Red, to say nothing of many more of less prominence. 

Within my own experience, all the Riparia seedlings, such 
as Elvira, Missouri Riesling, Grein’s Golden, and several 
others known by numbers, with Faith, Amber and Noah, have 
failed, in my locality, to meet expectations. While their habits 
of growth, hardiness, health and productiveness are generally 
good, they are decidedly wanting in the quality to render them 
acceptable for general use. Still, I do not feel warranted in 
saying that because this is my experience the same varieties 
may not be, in their native home, under the more genial influ- 
ences of a southern sun, all that their introducers claimed, 
and valuable acquisitions to their list of native Grapes. 

The various reports which we have of the Pocklington, Em- 
pire State and Niagara indicate to me simply this—that in 
some places and under favorable circumstances they are suc- 
cessfully grown and valuable—while in others, to which they 
are not adapted, or from some unfortunate surroundings, they 
are not. During the past season, in my reading of one day, I 
saw reports upon the Pocklington from two different sources 
—one praising it as a Grape of remarkable excellence, the 
other finding it so poor that he wanted to prosecute the nurs- 
eryman who sold it to him for a fraud. 

Nearly as diverse have been the reports upon the Empire 
State. In some places it has apparently sustained the high 
character claimed by its introducers, in others it is reported to 
have failed both in the health and hardiness of the vine and in 
the quality of its fruit. In my locality the Empire State has 
been healthy in foliage, vigorous in growth, and—excepting 
in the past season, when itfailed to ripen perfectly—the finest in 
quality and flavor of any white Grape I grow. In this instance 
the vines were probably allowed to overbear, and a cool, 
rainy autumn prevented their maturity. 

The Niagara has sustained itself fairly well—though it will 
not endure our severe winters without protection. It is not as 
early as was represented—unless it is gathered long before it is 
ripe and while it is both immature and foxy—but if left upon 
the vine until well ripened it is a really good grape, retaining 
but little of the foxy taste or odor. My experience with the 
Niagara indicates that in localities to which it is adapted it 
will prove a valuable and profitable variety. The same re- 
marks will apply to the Woodruff Red, except that the latter 
has proven, so far as tested, healthy in fruit and foliage, and 
entirely hardy in our severest winters. I still regard the 
Woodruff as probably the most promising red Grape for gen- 
eral planting yet introduced. 

Of Mr. Rogers’ many varieties, I will mention but one as 
bearing upon the points I wish to illustrate. His Number 
One or Goethe was introduced as a light or amber-colored 
Grape; and in Massachusetts, I presume, it rarely attains a 
deeper color. At Delaware, where I have grown it for more 
than thirty years, it sometimes obtains a light red or pink 

-shade; but was always flavorless and insipid, with the excep- 
tion of a single instance, when the autumn was unusually 
warm, and the ripening’ season prolonged until about the mid- 
dle of October. It then attained a color as dark as the Dela- 
ware and a high flavor and good quality hitherto unknown, 
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thus showing that farther south, where the skies are brighter 
and the seasons longer, it might be a valuable Grape. This, I 
believe, is just what many of our southern growers find it; 
and the Elvira, with its kindred varieties and seedlings, are no 
doubt equally improved under the same favorable conditions. 

Mr. Ricketts’ Grapes, although many of them, as grown and 
exhibited by himself, were of great beauty and excellence, 
have not proven generally successful, and the most of them, 
I think, can only be grown to perfection by special care or in 
very favorable situations. The Jefferson. has been with me 
one of the most successful, and among the best flavored, 
though sometimes rather tardy in ripening. John Snider, one 
of the oldest Grape-growers in southern Ohio, at Lancaster, 
gives the Jefferson the position of ‘‘the finest grape on the 
American Continent.” But Secretary Williams, of New Jersey, 
finds the Jefferson unsatisfactory and of little or no value. 

The Brighton Grape is deservedly popular in many places, 
but it often fails in productiveness. This must always con- 
tinue, for the cause is found in its imperfect blossom, with 
short filaments and reflexed stamens. In favorable seasons, 
with bright and mild weather during the period of inflor- 
escence, the pollen seems sufficient to fertilize and produce 
But if cold and rainy weather prevails at this 
period the grapes fail to set, and few and imperfect clusters 
are the result. Some of the Rogers’ Hybrids and the newly- 
introduced Moyer Grape are in the same class. 

Most persons who plant a large number of different kinds of 
Grapes come to the conclusion that we have too many varie- 
ties. This is doubtless true as applied to any one locality ; 
but the very kinds that do not succeed in that particular situa- 
tion may be both successful and valuable in other places 
which are suited to their special requirements. Many of us 
have doubtless observed that occasionally, when we have 
pleasant and sunny weather extending late into autumn with- 
out unseasonable frosts or cold rains, some of the Grapes of 
southern origin, such as Catawba and Herbemont, and even 
our northern Clinton and Zoe, become rich and high flavored 
with a sweetness and refreshing sprightliness which are only 
attained in our climate in exceptionally favorable seasons, or 
on southern walls, or in sheltered and protected situations 
where they have artificially the climate and the surroundings ~ 
which their origin and their nature require. The inference 
here is plain that in other places where such favorable condi- 
one exist naturally the same happy results will as naturally 
ollow. 

I have probably said enough to indicate the point I wish to 
make: that success in Grape culture requires that varieties 
should be selected which are specially adapted to the locality 
where they are grown; and that because a Grape does not suc- 
ceed in one section, it is by no means certain that it may not 
be both successful and valuable in another to which it is fitted 
naturally. I regard this matter of adaptation as one of the 
most important to be considered by the practical Grape-grower. 

The area of adaptation is evidently much wider for some va- 
rieties than others. Inoursection of country the Labrusca type— 
including Concord, Worden, Moore’s Early, Ives, Lady Martha 
and Woodruff—will probably be found more generally suc- 
cessful than any other class ; but there are, doubtless, in some 
portions of the south, other varieties which are better adapted 
to their soil and climate than any of these. The Delaware 
Grape would probably be found adapted to as large an area as 
any other in cultivation, except for its unfortunate liability to 
mildew of the foliage ; and I am not without hope that the use 
of the sulphate of copper remedies may so far overcome this 
difficulty as to permit the successful growing of this valuable 
variety to an extent even beyond that of the Concord by reason 
of its constitutional resistance to the attacks of Grape-rot. 

I regard as of the greatest importance the use of these re- 
cently discovered remedies against the various maladies which 
have been so prevalent and so discouraging to Grape-growers. 
I believe that their general adoption and general use will not 
only greatly enlarge the area of successful Grape-growing, but 
will also enable us to grow profitably many of the finer and 
partially tender varieties in sections where it would be impos- 
sible without them. 


SUCCESS WITH PEACHES. 


Mr. J. H. Hale gave his experience in growing Peaches 
north of what is generally considered the Peach region—his 
home being in central Connecticut. He had observed that 
on high hills seedling Peach-trees lived and flourished, while 
trees in the valleys, which were cultivated,almost invariably, 
were Ixilled in the winter or had their buds killed so as to de- 
stroy all hope of fruit. He, therefore, began an experiment in 
a small way, and planted some peach-pits from Tennessee. 
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He started his orchard on the high hills, taking pains that the 
ground should slope away rapidly, because he had observed 
that the cold air flowed down into the valley as rapidly as 
water would; never planting his trees on elevated plateaus, 
but on the steep ridges. He took pains to cultivate the soil 
thoroughly, and, having seen that in the neighborhood, trees 
which stood in land which had been enriched heavily with 
stable manure were short lived, he determined to make a trial 
of commercial fertilizers. He began to plant on thin land, 
using different kinds of chemical fertilizers, until he found 
that wherever he used potash and bone-dust his trees did well. 
He used no nitrogenous fertilizers except the little which was 
found in the bone, for he discovered that the trees which were 
fertilized with nitrogen, although they madea rank growth, died 
young. Six years ago his orchard had grown to fifty-two acres 
in a region where the mercury sometimes descends to twenty 
degrees below zero. 

He prunes closely, and prunes so as to assist in thinning 
the fruit; that is, he does not begin to use the knife until after 
the trees have bloomed and begun to set their fruit, but he 
also thins very thoroughly afterward. In one orchard last 
year, after having thinned the fruit to one-half, he set men to 
work with orders to pick four peaches to every one they left, 
and as a result he had nothing but fine, large fruit. He took 
care to see that the fruit was picked carefully, and since his 
market was near by, every peach was allowed to mature fully. 
The peaches were very carefully assorted by women of taste 
and judgment, and among the first quality nothing but the 
very select and large and perfect fruit was gathered and care- 
fully packed in new baskets made of white poplar, and pains 
were taken to have every peach from bottom to top of the 
same quality, with a label and guarantee to this effect, and 
then he asked a dollar more a basket than other sellers 
asked for fruit that looked as well on the top as his. Last 
year he picked 17,000 baskets. The best sold at wholesale 
from $2.50 to $3.50 a basket, the second grade at $1.65 to $2.25, 
and so on down to the lowest quality, and he received for his 
entire crop $25,000. 

Mr. Hale was asked whether his success had not ruined his 
neighbors, and he replied that, to the best of his belief, at 
least 100,000 Peach-trees had been sold in Connecticut this 
year, and although every one was guaranteed to be of the 
same sort as those that Hale planted, he suspects that 90,000 
of them will die and very few of the rest will yield paying crops. 
He observed that so long as he bought trees from other deal- 
ers he found some trees of the wrong sort mixed in the row ; 
and as they came from honest growers, he concluded that the 
mistake arose from propagating from trees which were stand- 
ing in the nursery rows. In this way errors were perpetuated. 
If buds were invariably taken from bearing trees there could 
be no mistake. 


THE VALUE OF PIECE-ROOT GRAFTING AS COMPARED WITH 
CROWN GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 


Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, said that 
in no country but our own is nursery stock largely propa- 
gated by piece-root grafting. The advantages of this method 
are, that more trees can be made from a given stock; that 
it cheapens the multiplication of trees; that a given num- 
ber of trees can be produced more quickly; that, with deep 
planting, cions of hardy stock will throw out roots of their own 
and preserve a tree even if the original root was tender. Of 
course, all varieties, when grafted, do not root equally well, 
but it is possible in this way to get what are practically own- 
rooted trees, for example, of the Chicasa Plum when grafted 
on the Peach. In this way piece-roots are good for temporary 
stock, as when the Quince is grafted on the Apple. Besides 
this, it enables us to grow rare plants of which we have no 
seeds or cuttings. What seem to. be some disadvantages of 
this form of grafting are that the roots always grow more 
pronged and notso deep; fewer fine roots are thrown out, 
and most of them start on one side ; trees from such stock (it 
is said) are more liable to blow over, and Professor Bailey 
cited as examples two contiguous orchards, one of crown 
grafted trees and the other of trees from root-grafts, in which 
it seemed clear that the latter needed staking more firmly in 
order to keep them upright. As a rule, root-grafted trees 
make a smaller growth, and Professor Bailey exhibited some 
photographs which seem to show that two-year-old budded trees 
were as large as three-year-old root-gratted trees. Professor 
Bailey explained, however, that these pictures were not con- 
clusive evidence, since they were not grown by the same per- 
sons and for several other reasons. Again, root-grafted trees 
tend to be more crotched and straggly inthe top. It is also 
said that they are not so long lived. 
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The advantages of crown grafting on whole roots or budding 
are that larger trees with deeper and more symmetrical roots 
are secured; that the young trees have greater force behind 
them in a more perfect root system so that they are more vig- 
orous and growthy. It is argued also that the crown is the 
best place to graft because it has a more dense tissue than the 
root and probably therefore will make a more perfect union. 

Mr. Albaugh, of Ohio, enforced the views of Professor 
Bailey by saying that in the experience of his company, which 
is very large, they have lately succeeded in getting more and 
better trees from crown grafts, so that they think the method 
is preferable both for the nurseryman and planter. At all 
events they never have any block of trees failing utterly, as 
they formerly did when they used root grafts. 

A nurseryman from Nebraska declared that the question was 
a sectional one; that in the east, where a very strong growth 
was needed, whole roots were the best, but in the deep, rich 
soil of the west these long, strong growths failed to ripen up, 
and in consequence winter killed. Therefore, root grafting was . 
the best in the west because such plants only grew to a mod- 
erate size and ripened well to the tip. He also never had 
found any lack of lateral roots and the trees from root grafts 
stood as stiffly as any others. 3 


NEW VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 


Mr. H. E. Van Deman, pomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, delivered an informal address upon this topic, 
from which we make some extracts : 

Many good varieties of Plums hadcome, he said, from Prunus 
Americana, which extends all through our north and northwest 
regions. Among the newer varieties, the Hawkeye, from 
Iowa, is the best. It is the largest and most beautiful, al- 
though it is late, ripening six weeks after the ordinary Plum 
season. Cheney, from Minnesota, is another plum of medium 
size, very early, of a deep crimson color, but not so good as 
the Hawkeye when it is cooked. Ludlow is flat in shape, 
large, productive and of very pleasant flavor. Rollingstone 
is small, of a purplish red color, handsome and well-flavored. 
Leduc is a very pretty, small, yellow plum, originating in Min- 
nesota. It is very productive and sweet, and will be valuable 
for a dessert fruit. Hopp is of medium size, dark, solid and 
very sweet. Clyman is a variety of Prunus domestica, and is 
as early as the Wild Goose, six weeks earlier than the ordi- 
nary Plums of this class. It sets full of fruit, and will proba- 
bly be hardy in the middle states. 

Among the Japanese plums, Botan is said to be hardy 
enough to ripen as far north as Connecticut. In shape it re- 
sembles the Kelsey. Ogon is yellow, nearly round, and as 
large as the Wild Goose. Kelsey is very large, three inches in 
diameter, purplish, heart-shaped ; but it will not fruit north of 
‘Tennessee. Burbank is of medium size, crimson-purple in 
color, exceedingly beautiful, rich in flavor, and it will perhaps 
prove hardy in the middle states. Satsuma is smaller than 
Kelsey, but as large as the common plums. It is round, with 
dark red flesh and asmallstone. Onedisadvantage ofall Japan- 
ese Plums is that they bloom so early their blossoms are liable 
be be caught by the frost, as in the case of the Apricot. They 
all hold their foliage well, and this fits them to the vicissitudes 
of our very trying climate. 

Of the newer Pears, the Krull, originating in Missouri, seems 
to be the best of winter Pears. It surpasses the Lawrence in 
quality and color. The Idaho has not been overrated as to 
quality, but as yet we have no warrant for believing that it is 
superior in hardiness to many others. 

Among Apples, the Garfield, originating in northern TIIli- 
nois, seems to be hardy in that trying region. Itis notso large 
as Ben Davis. It has a brilliant crimson stripe ona yellow 
ground, rich and handsome in appearance and fair in quality. 
Lacon is of about the same quality, yellowish, and its hardiness 
would seem to warrant trying it in the northwest. Shirk 
originated in Indiana. Itis very sweet and of a high color. 
The tree is a fine grower, and it is an excellent fall sweet 
apple, and hangs well on the tree. Bullman has been widely 
advertised, but it seems to be asynonym for the Red Canada. 
The Peffer is a seedling of Pewaukee and is very promis- 
ing. It is of medium size, red, white fleshed, a natural seed- 
ling, and is very hardy. The Foundling is an old variety of 
New England origin, which has been strangely overlooked 
until late years. It is quite hardy in the northern part of New 
England; very pretty, with red stripes on a yellow ground, and 
keeps late into the winter. 

Of Strawberries the only new variety spoken of was Pearl 
which is said to be one of the best, with berries of good size 
and held well above the ground on strong stems. It seems 
adapted to different kinds of soils, 
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Among nuts mention was made of many good varieties of 
our wild Chestnut, some of which are of excellent quality. 
One named Dupont, from Delaware, is very large. A rich 
tree often yielded nuts to the value of $30 and $50 a year. 

The Paragon, which has been sent out by Engle & Son, of 
Marietta, Pennsylvania, is larger yet, four or five times as large 
as the ordinary Chestnut. It bears enormously and at an early 
age. It is not quite so well flavored as the finest of the small 
Chestnuts, but it is of purely native origin and well worthy of 
cultivation. 

Of the newer Grapes, the Lyon, originating in Michigan, 
was reported of fine quality. The vine is very vigorous; the 
clusters are of the Catawba shape, although the berries are 
smaller. Colrain, which is probably a seedling of the Con- 
cord, is a variety larger in bunch and berry than Martha, and 
earlier. The vine is stronger and as healthy as the Concord. 

Mr. Campbell, in reply to the inquiry as to whether its skin 
was too tender for shipment, stated that it was no more tender 
than that of the Worden. The Woodruff Red has proved itself a 
rampant grower and very productive. It is not of the finest 
quality and has a rather thick skin, but it is an excellent popu- 
lar market variety. Green Mountain is a strong vine, very 
fruitful and is probably the earliest white Grape of good quality. 
It is rather small in berry, however. 

The Crandall Currant is a variety of the Missouri Currant 
and the largest of the wild varieties. It originated in Kansas 
and has the merit of being proof against the attacks of the 
Currant-worm. Nor do the leaves fall as they do from many 
other varieties of Currant from some unknown fungus growth. 


Notes. 


Peaches from California are now coming into market here, 
and so are the sour “English” Cherries from the south. 


Le Fardin, commenting upon the poisonous properties of 
Primula obconica, says that the common European Primrose 
will irritate and burn the lips if bitten. 


It is announced in some Oregon papers that an excellent 
syrup, clear and well flavored, has been made from the sap 
of the Vine Maple (Acer circinatum). 


Magnolia hypoleuca is just coming into bloom. Remarka- 
bly beautiful flowers of this species and of JZ. parviflora were 
shown at the Nurserymen’s Convention last week by Mr. S. B. 
Parsons. 


Professor Oliver, after a connection of thirty years with the 
herbarium of the Royal Gardens at Kew, of which for many 
years he has been the curator, retires from office. He is, how- 
ever, to continue to reside at Kew, and will continue to edit 
Hooker’s ‘‘Icones Plantarum,” in which the most important 
and interesting of the new plants received at the Kew herba- 
rium are figured and described. 


The statement is made in an interesting article on the forests 
of Roumania, recently published in the Revue des Eaux et 
Foréts, that the American Locust-tree (Robinia Pseudacacta) 
has been used with great success in that country in holding 
the shifting sand at several places along the banks of the 
Danube, and that during the last five or six years twelve or 
fifteen thousand acres have been covered with plantations of 
this tree for this purpose. 


There is wisdom as well as charity in the following words 
spoken by Mrs. Helen V. Austin at a recent meeting of the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society: ‘‘ We are often told that if 
fruit-trees were planted in the street the boys would get the 
fruit. That would be one great object in thus planting, so that 
the boys and girls could get the fruit. The fact is that chil- 
dren are starving for fruit; and what with the scarcity of the 
article and the enclosures surrounding what there is, the 
average boy is forced into being a thief.” 


The Revue Horticole, quoting from the Botanisch Faarbock, 
calls attention to the results of a curious series of experiments 
lately made in the Botanical Garden of Ghent for the purpose 
of determining whether the seeds which germinate the most 
rapidly produce the most vigorous plants, and whether, in the 
case of the Gilliflower, as had been affirmed by Dr. Nobbe, the 
plants which germinate first produce a larger proportion of 
double flowers than those in which the germination had been 
retarded. It appears that these experiments confirm the truth 
of the assertion. Such experiments, to be at all conclusive, 
must, of course, be repeated over and over again. and on a 
very large scale; still, as Monsieur André suggests, they may 
be of immense horticultural significance. 
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The May issue of the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information 
from the Royal Gardens at Kew contains correspondence on 
Lagos rubber, the product of the West African Ficus Vogelit; 
on anew Mealy Bug which has proved a troublesome and de- 
structive pest among cultivated plants in Egypt, with a descrip- 
tion and figure of the insect (Crossotosoma Aigyptiacum); on the 
machines used in the manufacture of hemp in the Mauritius, 
and on the Siberian perennial flax, about the use of which the 
authorities of Kew have endeavored to obtain some informa- 
tion in the hope that it might prove a substitute for the com- 
mon Flax, whichisan annual and therefore hasto be raised from 
seed every year. The perennial Flax has numerous wiry, 
slender stems about one or two feet high. Many attempts 
have been made to utilize this plant for fibre and in the pro- 
duction of linseed oil, and it was supposed that it had been 
used for this purpose in Siberia. The correspondence, how- 
ever, which Mr. Morris’ inquiries have brought out, seems to 
show that it is doubtful if Flax on a commercial scale is any- 
where produced except from the annual species. 


The American Agriculturist for June gives an interesting 
account of the cultivation of Lima Beansin Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia, where the crop brings something like half a million 
dollars. The seed is planted in May by machines, which drill 
in three or four rows at a time. The plants are cultivated 
once or twice and never irrigated. No poles are used, but the 
vines cover hundreds of acres, clinging close to the ground 
like a green carpet. In August, when the beans are ripe, a 
V-shaped knife, with blades five or six feet long, and attached 
to a wooden sled, is drawn by three horses, which are guided 
between the rows by one man. Two rows are cut at once, 
and four men are kept busy raking the loosened vines into 
heaps to dry. Twenty acres are cutinaday. Three or four 
weeks are required to properly dry the beans, which are then 
run through a thresher, and the straw is stacked, to be used 
later as fodder for cattle and sheep. The average yield of 
Limas is 1,800 pounds to the acre, and these are worth $44 at 
wholesale. A liberal estimate for expenses, including seed, 
planting, cultivating, cutting and harvesting, is $8, leaving a 
profit of $36 to the acre. 


It is well known that the larvee of the May-bug or Dor-bug do 
an immense amount of damage by eating the young roots of 
grasses, Strawberry and other delicate rooted plants. In 
France, especially, their ravages have resulted in great losses, 
and energetic attempts to destroy them are made. The de- 
struction of these beetles is a matter of such importance that a 
word, ‘‘ Hannetonnage,” has been coined to express the action of 
hunting them. It appears, according to the Revue Hordticole, 
that during the year 1889 the Department of Seine-et-Marne 
paid no less than 113,000 francs in prizes for the destruction of 
the beetles, which were collected to the amount of more than 
500,000 pounds. They are trapped by suspending lights over 
shallow vessels of water. The beetles fly against the glass 
covering of the lamps and drop into the water below, and are 
then collected and destroyed. The experiment has been tried 
in this country with success, and it is worth doing on a large 
scale wherever these insects abound. As the presence of the 
larve is not known until the damage which they inflict is com- 
pleted, the only way to attack them is to trap the beetles, A 
little kerosene-oil poured on the water placed in the vessels 
into which they are intended to fall will deprive them of all 
chance of escape. 


It is well known that the practice of removing the flower- 
stems of Hyacinthsand Tulips just as the spilkes have attained 
full development prevails in all the bulb-farms of Holland. 
The general opinion is that there is but one object in view in 
depriving the plants of their beauty at its zenith—namely, to 
save the plants the strain of ripening seed, and to aid the de- 
velopment of the bulbs by the power thus conserved being 
devoted solely to them. It is recently stated, however, by a 
correspondent of the Fournal of Horticulture, that one of the 
largest growers and exporters at Haarlem gives another ex- 
planation of the custom. The specific object of removing the 
flowers of Hyacinths and Tulips is, he says, to prevent the 
petals falling upon the leaves, which occasions spotting, com- 
monly called ‘fire.’ When the foliage becomes thus affected 
its powers of assimilation and-elaboration are materially cur- 
tailed, and the bulbs are greatly weakened. The strain of 
ripening seed is so small a consideration that in the case of 
Crocuses and Narcissi,which do not become “ fired” by the fall- 
ing flowers, it is not thought worth while to sacrifice the time 
necessary for removing the latter, and they are consequently 
allowed to fall. The manner of removing the flowers is merely 
a matter of convenience. Hyacinth spikes are cut off; Tulips, the 
stems of which are brittle, are broken with the fingers and thumb. 
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Forests and Irrigation. 


HE article of Major Powell, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, in the April number of the 
Century Magazine, on the forests and arid lands of the west, 
has failed to attract the attention which the importance of the 
subject and the position of the writer would seem to warrant. 
This is due, no doubt, in a certain degree to the fact that 
the article is in the form of a rhapsody rather than a sus- 
tained and coherent argument. The serious reader finds it 
difficult to persuade himself that a man of science with 
any clear thought on a matter within the scope of his pro- 
fession would attempt to give it expression in such a 
tumefied style. There are portions of the article, however, 
which the ordinary reader can understand, and in some of 
these he will find rather eccentric deviations from the 
teachings of experience in all times and countries. It is 
not a novel notion, for example, that forests help to dry out 
the earth by pumping up the soil-water with their roots 
and transpiring it through their leaves. But there are many 
counteracting agencies which enter into the complex prob- 
lems involved and the presence of forests on the high lands 
about the sources of streams has never before been held to 
be detrimental to their equable flow. Major Powell speaks 
of researches made by scientific men, whose names he 
does not divulge, which are said to prove that in the 
Wasatch Mountains the streams have been increased by 
cutting off the timber at their sources. This may mean 
that the water runs off more rapidly and thus aggravates 
the freshets in their season, and if so it is doubtless true. 
But that there is any body of experience to justify the strip- 
ping of timber from our western mountain slopes, in order 
to help out the water supply of the arid region, few per- 
sons will believe. Major Powell speaks with some pity of 
the persons who offer factitious reasons for preserving the 
woods, but he would not hesitate to begin the active 
destruction of forests where they never could be replaced, 
upon a theory which has never been proved valid and which 
is condemned by every recognized authority on the subject. 
And who are the men of science on the Wasatch Moun- 
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tains or elsewhere who have furnished data for the theory 
that cutting off the woods is a prudent process, because, 
with the trees away, the winds will sweep the snow into 
gullies, where it will melt more slowly and be delivered 
more equably to the streams below. ‘This is certainly an 
unsubstantiated hypothesis, to say the least, and to most 
people it seems like a wild guess. No facts have ever been 
published to show that the cutting away of forests will be 
efficient to hold any available water supply in the form of 
snow-banks ; and yet the restraint which forests offer to 
drifting snow is presented with apparent seriousness as a 
reason why a growth of timber in the mountain regions 
is harmful to the interests of the people in the valleys 
who depend on the streams for the fertilization of their farms. 

It is small wonder that a man who is so ready to frame 
an indictment against the woods should repeat the story 
of his success in exterminating them. Once before, at least, 
he related it in this city and we then quoted it in these 
columns. ‘‘It was twenty years ago,” says Major Powell, 
‘‘when I kindled a fire at the trunk of a great Pine, and in 
the chill of the evening gazed at its welcome flame. Soon 
I saw it mount, climbing the trunk, crawling out along the 
branches, igniting the rough bark, kindling the cones, and 
setting fire to the needles, until in a few minutes the great 
forest-Pine was all one pyramid of flame, which illumined 
a temple in the wilderness domed by a starless night. 
Sparks and flakes of fire were borne by the wind to other 
trees, and the forest was ablaze. On it spread, and the 
lingering storm came not to extinguish it. Gradually the 
crackling and roaring of the fire became terrific. Limbs 
fell with a crash, trees tottered and were thrown prostrate; 
the noise of falling timber was echoed from rocks and 
cliffs ; and here, there, everywhere, rolling clouds of smoke 
were starred with burning cinders. On it swept for miles 
and scores of miles, from day to day, until more timber 
was destroyed than has been used by the people of Colo- 
rado for the last ten years.” 

It would be unjust to say that Major Powell writes boast- 
fully of this feat, but we fail to find any expression of 
remorse or regret for the destruction of all this sylvan 
wealth and beauty. No right-minded person can read of 
it even now without pain. It seems to have been abso- 
lutely without excuse. Under laws which now exist it 
would be criminal incendiarism. ‘There is no probability 
that Major Powell has continued to start conflagrations in 
the forests of the public domain during the twenty years 
since the date of this historic fire, but we consider it a mis- 
fortune that he is still ready to teach that they are likely to 
prove obstacles to agriculture in the plains below them. 
Other men eminent in science have considered them the nat- 
ural mountain reservoirs for storage and distribution. It is 
easy enough to cut them away or to kindle fires that will 
destroy them. But in many cases, when once the moun- 
tains are made bare, they never can be reclad, at least 
without enormous expense. Dam-building has great fas- 
cination for an engineer, but there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to expend millions on artificial reservoirs, and 
certainly it is not the part of prudence to destroy the for- 
ests on the doubtful theory that bald peaks will in some 
way help along the dams. ‘The work of forest-destruction 
is already going on with a vigor which needs no en- 
couragement. It seems to us the part of wisdom to use 
We believe that any rational sys- 
tem of irrigation will include the preservation of the woods, 
especially in the places where Major Powell seems to think 
them obstructive and baneful. 


Recent numbers of Zhe Forum and of The Country Gen- 
“leman have contained articles from Mr. C. Wood Davis, a 
Kansas farmer, which attempt to show that the arable 
lands of the public domain have been so rapidly taken for 
agricultural use during the past twenty years that they will 
be completely occupied at a much earlier date than has 
heretofore been deemed possible. The fundamental reason 
generally given for abandoned farms in the east and 
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depressed agriculture in general has been the rapid expan- 
sion of the cultivated area of the country, and therefore the 
increase of staple farm products beyond the home demand 
for them. Whether certain prosperity awaits the farmer as 
soon as the country will consume all that he can produce 
is not a question to be discussed here, but the figures which 
indicate that we shall be compelled to import wheat before 
the end of the century are interesting. 

It is probable that Mr. Davis underrates the productive 
capacity of our total farm area, but after making due al- 
lowance for this we are prepared to believe that his pro- 
phecy is worth considering. Our people have acquired a 
habit of boasting of the country’s ability to feed the world 
and of our exhaustless wealth in general. But natural 
resources are not infinite. A few years ago we were talk- 
ing of our exhaustless wealth of timber, but our forests of 
White Pine, the most important timber-tree of the conti- 
nent, are no longer spoken of as boundless; dealers in 
hard-wood know that the supply of Walnutand Ash will not 
endure forever, and there isa growing belief that the Long- 
leaved Pine is doomed. In like manner we may soon dis- 
cover that good land can no longer be had for the asking, 
and that every acre which can profitably be tilled, even with 
the help of irrigation, has been brought under the plow. 


American Dried Fruits in Foreign Markets. 


WO complaints have been made against the health- 
fulness of American dried fruit. The first is that 
when this product is sulphur-bleached there is a question 
whether the after-drying removes all traces of the sulphur, 
and therefore whether the fruit has absorbed and retains 
enough sulphuric acid to impair its healthfulness and 
flavor. The other objection is that when fruit is dried on 
galvanized wire trays it takes up a sufficient quantity of 
zine to make it poisonous. Very careful chemical tests 
made in this country have failed to secure any proof of the 
presence of free sulphuric acid, and Dr. Lattimore, in be- 
half of the New York State Board of Health, after testing 
numerous samples of the evaporated fruit, found no trace 
of zinc. Nevertheless the exclusion of our fruit from cer- 
tain European markets particularly on account of alleged 
danger from zinc is a serious matter to producers. The 
fact seems to be that traces of zinc have been discovered 
in exported fruits, and although the quantity was so minute 
as to be utterly harmless, this serves as a pretext for shut- 
ting out our fruits from foreign markets, and therefore any 
remedy or any method of evaporation which will leave the 
dried fruit absolutely free from foreign substances is much 
to be desired. We add a portion of an interesting paper 
which was read by Mr. Michael Doyle, of Rochester, at 
the meeting of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society last winter, and which has been published in the 
proceedings of that meeting: 

The agitation against evaporated fruits commenced in 1884 
in Holland, and since then has spread to Germany, the largest 
consuming country in Europe, and later to the other adjacent 
countries. Itis claimed by the health authorities that evap- 
orated apples contain minute portions of the oxides of zinc to 
an extent more or less deleterious to human health. Nota 
single case of illness resulting from a proper use of this fruit 
has ever been reported in this country or the United Kingdom, 
notwithstanding the fact that tens of thousands of tons have 
been manufactured and consumed since the business began 
some eighteen years ago. The effort on the part of the German 
sovernment to prevent the importation of this Class of fruit has 
been based largely upon the desire of excluding it, for the object 
of encouraging the manufacture of the same class of goods in 
Germany. Only a few years ago the Hanoverian government 
gave the sum of 50,000 marks, say $12,500, for the establish- 
ment of an evaporating factory, the first of its kind in that 
country. The promoter of the scheme did not, however, cal- 
culate with much accuracy upon the large quantity of fruit 
required to keep the factory in steady operation, and he found 
it impossible to secure a sufficient supply. Besides, the cost 
was so much above the value of the product when offered in 
competition with fruit shipped from this country, that the 
manufacture was only continued by drawing on the subsidy 
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of the government to cover the loss. In other words, fruit 
was offered from here at about seven and a half cents deliv- 
ered at Bremen, while that made at Hildessheim cost fully ten 
cents per pound. As a result, the evaporator was operated 
until the donation of the government was exhausted, then 
stopped, and it has not since been reopened; for the German 
experimenters have found to their satisfaction that, in the 
present condition of orchard-culture in their country, they 
cannot compete profitably with America. This we believe to 
be the beginning of the alarm in that country over American 
apples. 

It is safe to say that there is no more danger in fruit dried 
upon galvanized trays than there is from the employment of 
the ordinary tinned cooking utensils. At present it is almost 
impossible to do business with Germany without furnishing a 
sworn declaration as well as a chemist’s certificate, attested by 
the Consul at New York, declaring and showing that the goods 
are absolutely free from zinc or zinc oxides. Goods whichare 
found to contain even the most minute quantity are confis- 
cated by the Government officials and their value destroyed by 
pouring crude petroleum on the fruit, which renders it unfit 
for food. Asa result the business is done with no little hard- 
ship, and many houses in Hamburg and Bremen have aban- 
doned the sale of American fruit, as the penalties, not only in the 
way of confiscation of the fruit, but of heavy fines and long 
imprisonment, are sufficient to make the dealers extremely 
careful and cautious in handling the product. 

But although our fruit contains no injurious amount of zinc, 
we must prepare it absolutely free from every trace of the 
metal or we can make no sales. Fruit dried on wooden trays, 
or those made from netting, is absolutely free from zinc. 
Recent analysis has shown this; and although the change was 
made at a rather inopportune time, and rather late in the sea- 
son, the quantity of fruit produced and dried on those trays 
was quite considerable, all of which has been taken without 
objection abroad. A prompt improvement is necessary, 
either by greater care in the use of galvanized trays, for it has 
been shown that the small particles of zinc found in the fruit 
have been caused by the use of the iron scrapers used in re- 
moving the fruit, which very often adheres to the wire, or by 
ceasing to use them. The use of these sieves for three sea- 
sons has shown a loss of twenty-four per cent. of the weight of 
the zinc galvanism by this means alone. In order to retain the 
trade established many years ago on the Continent it is im- 
perative that some other system be employed, for it is only by 
abandoning the galvanized trays that the prejudice necessarily 
created against the product can be successfully overcome, 

There is room for inventive genius in this direction, and 
proper remuneration will attend the successful efforts of the 
man who will offer to the manufacturers a satisfactory substi-. 
tute for the galvanized wire now employed. It should possess 
fire-proof qualifications if of either wood or netting, and if 
metallic it should not be liable to oxidation and should not dis- 
color the fruit. Just now this is the only impediment to 
increased trade abroad, which will undoubtedly follow these 
much needed improvements in the manufacture, and all fruit 
growers should be interested in pushing the industry to its 
maximum development, and thereby assure a remunerative 
outlet for our constantly increasing orchard-products. 


Parterres in the Park of St. Germain. 


N O more delightful place than St. Germain en Laye can be 

reached in a day’s excursion from Paris. For genera- 
tions the ancient palace and the adjacent forest were favorite 
resorts of royalty on pleasure bent, and the strong walls of the 
former frequently served as a safe place of retreat for one 
court faction or another especially during the wars of the 
Fronde. A so-called ‘‘New Palace” was built by Henri IV., 
but nothing now remains of it except some portions of its ter- 
race walls and the pavilion called by his name. Adjoining 
this last is the magnificent terrace for the sake of which and 
the view that it affords the tourist now seeks St. Germain. It 
was constructed by Le Notre during the reign of Louis XIV., 
measures 12,500 yards in length by about forty yards in 
breadth, is planted with avenues of great trees, and com- 
mands a wide and beautiful panorama, with the winding Seine 
as the central feature and Paris far off in the distance. 

In addition to this terrace Le Notre laid out extensive gar- 
dens at St. Germain and ornamented them with fountains and 
statues. But they have entirely disappeared. The garden 
shown in our picture is a modern creation and occupies a dif- 
ferent site, a portion of the forest having been cut to make 
room for it. The forest fills a promontory formed by one of 
the bends of the Seine, and the trees it contains are chiefly 
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Oaks, Elms, Chestnuts and Hornbeams. Lacking the pic- 
turesque wild charm of the Forest of Fontainebleau, it has a 
sober and massive beauty of its own, with its dense growth of 
trees divided at regular intervals by straight avenues and 
alleys. _It contains several small buildings, among them one 
called Les Loges, which is a government school for young 
girls. From this building the view we present (sce page 299) 
is taken, showing another adaptation of that system of planting 
called ‘‘French parterres,” to which we have several times 
referred during the past few months. Seen in connection with 
the building itself, the effect of such formal planting is, of course, 
better appreciated; but the picture shows how well it has been 
joined to the forest beyond. If this had the varied natural 
aspect we find at Fontainebleau, its association with a formal 

arden would have been less justifiable; but here, where it is 
ormal itself in character, an appropriate garden foreground 
for a dignified structure has been secured with no violation of 
the laws of harmony. 


Pinus glabra. 


poet in its distribution, and sparsely scattered amongst 

the rich and varied tree growth of the heavy forests 
in the southern states east of the Mississippi River, the Spruce 
Pine has until recently been but little noticed. It was de- 
scribed by Walter more than too years ago, but for the next 
seventy years it escaped the attention of botanists, when 
it was rediscovered by Mr. H. W. Ravenel, most proba- 
bly in the same district where it was found in the coast region 
of South Carolina by the first investigator of the flora of that 
state. Subsequently Dr. Mellichamp observed the tree in 
several other localities of the coast near the southern limits of 
the state. About ten years later it was found by Professor 
Hilgard in the south-western part of Mississippi on the banks 
of the Pearl River, then by M.A. Curtissin Florida on the Chat- 
tachochee River; and the same year I traced its distribution 
through the eastern-gulf states to its western limit. 

This Pine, generally known to the people of the country as 
the Spruce Pine, extends from the coast region of South Caro- 
lina just below the line of thirty-three degrees north latitude 
to the valley of the Pearl River, in Mississippi, to the latitude 
of thirty degrees thirty seconds, and is in that state as well as 
in Alabama confined to a belt of from 115 to 125 miles wide. 
It is found in dense woods with a soil of deep light loam rich 
in vegetable mould, retentive of moisture, but not wet, and 
particularly in situations where a more or less sandy subsoil 
favors a moderate under-drainage. Under the conditions of a 
mild climate, with an abundant rainfall, and a soil with a fair 
store of the elements of plant food, the forest-vegetation ex- 
hibits in greatest variety and luxuriance. 

Here this Pine is found associated with magnificent 
Magnolias (4%. acuminata and M. macrophylla), the Short- 
leaved Pine (Pinus echinata), the Red Bay (Persea Caroli- 
nensts), and almost unfailingly the Beech, with its dense 
foliage of freshest green during the earlier part of the season, 
Standing forth in pleasing contrast with the dark, glistening 
leaves of the Magnolia and the sombre shades of the Pines. 
The variety of smaller trees and flowering shrubs adds to the 
charm and interest of the surroundings of this Pine, amongst 
them the Holly (ex opaca), Palmettos, the Farkelberry (Vac- 
cinium arboreum), large, bush Huckleberries (V. virgatum), 
the Angelica-tree (Aralia spinosa), Red-flowering Buckeyes 
(4sculus Pavia), Styraxes and Cornels, Styrax grandiflora and 
Cornus sericea being most conspicuous. These lands of a 
rich soil, and supporting such varied vegetation, called hum- 
mock lands, are most frequent in the coast region, where 
the streams emerge from the Pine-uplands to the plain or flat- 
woods fronting the sea-shore. The Spruce Pine is entirely 
wanting in the Pine-uplands or Pine-barrens proper, where the 
Long-leaved Pine forms exclusively the forest-growth. This last 
reappears again in the region of a mixed growth of coniferous 
and broad-leaved trees, forming in many parts the upper sec- 
tion of the coast Pine-belt, and extends not further to the 
northward than the Magnolia, the two trees following almost 
the same line in the northern limit of their distribution. 

In Alabama and Mississippi the Spruce Pine is found singly 
or in groups of only a few individuals scattered in the locali- 
ties favorable to its growth. In western Florida, between the 
Chocta-ha-chee and Chatta-ho-chee Rivers, it forms com- 
pact bodies of timber, extending over several acres, and 
in this region of its best development and greatest frequency 
its seedlings are found to occupy a prominent place amongst 
the second growth. 

The Spruce Pine attains, on the average, a height between 


eighty and ninety feet, the tall, finely shaped, but gradually 
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tapering trunk, from sixteen to twenty-four inches in diameter 
rising clear of limb for a height of fifty to sixty feet above the 
ground, Ina rich hummock on the Tensas River, in Alabama, 
rising above the Cypress swamp, a magnificent specimen 
was observed, rivaling in height the mighty denizens of the 
lagoon below, considerably over 100 feet in height and fully 
ten feet in circumference breast high. The bark of the trees 
of larger size is thick, furrowed lengthwise, somewhat flaky, 
of reddish brown color, getting closer toward the top, and is 
perfectly smooth in the crown and limbs, like the bark of the 
younger trees. The limbs, rising slightly, divide into numer- 
ous horizontally spreading branches and branchlets, multiplied 
by numerous sprouts from adventitious buds, thus imparting 
to the oval-shaped crown a greater compactness than is found 
in any other of the Atlantic Pines. The tender shoots of the 
season are flaccid, as in the Scrub Pine (P. zzops), and by this 
peculiarity during the earlier part of the season the tree is 
readily distinguished from the Short-leaved Pine (P. echinata), 
its frequent associate, which it resembles in foliage, inflores- 
cence and fruit. The leaves of the Spruce Pine are from one 
and a half to three inches long, and three of them are always 
found in the short, close sheath ; they are more slender than 
those of the Short-leaved Pine, scarcely half as thick as they 
are wide, dark green, contorted, and, later in the season, 
spreading, and are shed during the third year. Densely covering 
the numerous divisions of the branches, the foliage of this tree 
is closer than in any of its allied species. 

The flowers appear during the later part of March. The 
lateral short-peduncled cones mature during the second 
season. They are ovate-oblong in shape, about two inches 
long and one inch in greatest diameter, and their flexible 
scales have a flat apophysis and small deciduous prickle, 
which, in the mature cones, is altogether wanting. This Pine 
is less urgent in its demands for light and air than most of its 
congeners. It eschews exposed situations, and it is only under 
the most favorable conditions, insuring the greatest rapidity 
of growth during the first stage of its existence, that it is found 
to prevail in the openings of the forest. It is through all 
Stages of its development of quick and steady growth. Trees 
felled in Baldwin County, Alabama, showing forty-five and 
fifty rings of annual growth, measured eighty and eighty-five 
feet in height and seventeen to nineteen inches in diameter. 
The rate of increase is greatest during the first ten years, after 
which it appears to differ but slightly during periods of the 
same length of time. In one of the trees the space occupied 
by the first ten rings was found to be two and three-eighths 
inches wide, by the second ten rings one and seven-eighths, 
the third one and three-fourths wide, and the fourth one and 
a half inches wide. The annual rings showed but slight dif- 
ferences in their width. The heart-wood can hardly be distin- 
guished from the sap-wood. Mr. Fillibert Roth, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who has given much attention to the 
investigation of the structure of the wood of our southern 
Pines, finds the proportion of spring wood to that formed of 
summer cells in one ring, on the average, as three to two, and 
in almost every detail the anatomy of the wood of this tree 
is remarkably similar to that of the Loblolly Pine (P. Teda). 
The wood is light, only slightly resinous, straight-grained, split- 
ting smoothly and satiny when finished, resembling the wood 
of the Spruce. It is not durable, is wanting in strength and 
elasticity, and is apt to shrink under exposure to the sun. 
Hence this rare and ornamental Pine is to be considered of 


little economic importance as a timber-tree. 
Mobile. Carl Mohr. 


Anthracnose or Blight of the Oak. 


OBe members of the genus Gliosporium are upon the in- 
crease in this country, so that at the present time there is 
an anthracnose of many of our plants, some of which are 
quite injurious to crops. Thus G. /ructigenum is so destruc- 
tive upon the fruit of the Apple that it has taken the common 
name of “bitter rot.” G. venetum is the anthracnose of the 
Blackberry and Raspberry, often defoliating the plants in- 
fested. G.riézs in like manner preys upon the foliage of the 
Gooseberry and Currant, and G. Potentil/e is the anthracnose 
of the Strawberry-vines. Others still, as G. dagenarium, cause 
the anthracnose or ‘spot rot” of cucumbers and melons, 
With these citations to indicate that the genus is a wide- 
spread and destructive one, attention is called toa species of 
Gliosporium that is becoming very conspicuous from its 
destructive work upon the leaves of the Oak. As early in the 
Season as the last of May, the ‘‘ burning” and coiling of the 
leaves upon some White Oak-trees near New Brunswick were 
so complete that one of two friends during a recent drive 
called my attention to the ‘scorched ” trees and asked for the 
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reason, while the other quickly volunteered the supposed ex- 
planation that it must have been caused by a fire. 

Upon a careful study of the subject it was found that the 
brown, curled and dead leaves had been attacked by a fungus 
of the genus Gliosporium. In the worse cases the whole 
leaf was brown, but in many others only a portion had been 
killed, and of the latter the injured areas were along the main 
veins in the centre. In other words, the fungus is most active 
near the centre veins, including the midrib of the leaf, and 
spore-bearing pustules are usually situated in quite uniform 
rows, one upon each side of the vein. This is different from 
any other species of Gliosporium, which prefer the soft parts of 
the leaf and bear the minute blisters or spore patches midway 
between the portions of the leaf’s framework. 

This blight upon the Oak proves to be Gliosporium nervise- 
qguum, and is therefore the same as the one that has proved 
very destructive to the Sycamore or Button Wood (Platanus 
occidentalis)—in fact, this blight was so violent upon the latter 
host that it has received consideration in the Fournal of 
Mycology. In this it is stated by Miss Southworth that ‘in 
some cases trees have been killed outright by the disease and 
in many the growth of the early part of the year has been 
completely destroyed. . . . Sometimes the young unlignified 
stem was attacked at some distance from the end.” Also that 
in early spring ‘‘the external leaves of the unfolded buds 
showed the disease as soon as they were half out and many 
buds died before they were fairly open.” It would seem from 
this that the blight fungus remains through the winter in the 
substance of the bud, but possibly only as spores lodged in 
the folds of the bud, which quickly germinate as the bud be- 
gins to unfold in the spring. However this may be, the proba- 
bilities are that an Oak-tree once attacked will continue to suf- 
fer from year to year and therefore if certain trees show the 
blight conspicuously it would be wise to mark such for the axe. 

This note is written for two purposes: first, to answer the 
question quite sure to be raised, namely: What is the matter 
with the ‘‘scorched”’ Oak-trees? and secondly, to point out 
that the enemy has proved a dangerous one to the Sycamore 
in many parts of the country, and therefore the affected Oaks, 
other things being equal, should be the first to fall before the 
axe, that the further spread of the destructive disease may be 
checked. It would be interesting to learn how widespread 


this trouble is the present season. 
Rutgers College, N. if Byron D. Halsted. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis.* 


HE North American genus Symphoricarpos is well 
known in gardens, where two of the species are cul- 
tivated as often, perhaps, as any of our native shrubs. 
These are the Snowberry (S. racemosus), which is valued 
for the snow-white berries which cluster along the branches, 
making a striking appearance in autumn and early winter; 
and the Coral-berry, or Indian Currant, as it is sometimes 
called (8. vulgaris), which is planted for the small dark red 
fruit which covers the branches in autumn. The flowers 
of these two plants, as well as of the other species of the 
genus, are small and not particularly conspicuous. Four 
or five species, in addition to the two generally cultivated, 
are found principally in the western and south-western parts 
of the United States and in Mexico. Little is known of these 
plants in gardens, although S. occiden/fals, of which a figure 
from a drawing made by Mr. Faxon from the cultivated plant 
is published on page 297, has been grown for several years 
in the Arnold Arboretum. 

Symphoricar pos occidentalis, like S. racemosus and S. vul- 
garts, belongs to Gray’s first section, distinguished by the 
short and urceolate or campanulate corolla, generally less 
than a quarter of an inch long. It is a slender, graceful 
shrub, growing to a height of two or three feet, with rather 
stout terete stems covered with light brown bark. The 
leaves are oval or oblong, usually pointed and minutely 
apiculate at the apex, with entire or slightly sinuate mar- 
gins. They are sometimes two or two and a half inches 
long and two inches broad, or often smaller, prominently 
reticulate veined, rather thick and leathery at maturity, and 
dull green on the upper, and pale on the lower surface, 


*1.—Hooker, “Fl N. Am.,” i., 285. 


Torrey & Gray, “Fl. N. Am.,”’ ii., 4. Gray, 
«Syn. FI.,” ed. 2, 13. 
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which is hairy along the mid-rib and primary veins. The 
axillary flower-clusters are sessile or nearly so, or are 
sometimes produced on stems an inch or more long, be- 
coming spicate. The pedicels and calyx are minutely 
puberulous. The corolla is deeply five-cleft, pale rosy 
pink, densely villous hirsute with long hairs on the inner 
surface, and rather shorter than the stamens and style. 
The fruit is a quarter of an inch in diameter and pale 
greenish white at maturity. . 

Symphoricarpos occidentalis inhabits rocky, wooded 
banks from Michigan to the mountains of Colorado and 
Montana, extending far northward, where it was discov- 
ered by Richardson on the Franklin Relief Expedition. 

It is the fruit alone which makes Symphoricarpos valua- 
ble as a garden plant, and as the fruit of this species is less 
beautiful than the larger and more clearly colored fruit of 
the Snowberry, it is not probable that it will ever supplant 
that species in popular estimation. Shrubs, however, 
which are hardy in this climate, and produce fruit which is 
showy in the late autumn, are not too abundant, and the 
Wolfberry, as this species is called in the Floras, makes an 
interesting addition to the list. 

The plants in the Arboretum were raised from seed sent 
many years ago from Colorado by Mr. T. S. Brandegee. 
They are perfectly hardy, and receive no special care or 
cultivation, and produce seed every year. CaaS: 


Plant Note. 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs. 


HE issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle published on the 17th 

of May was largely devoted to hardy trees and shrubs with 
showy flowers, the subject of the discussion at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society held in London the pre- 
vious week. It contained a figure of Prunus Pseudo- 
Cerasus, a Japanese tree, much cultivated in Japan, where 
innumerable double-flowered varieties have been produced. 
It is a small hardy tree, with clusters of large white flowers 
flushed with pink. It is sometimes known in gardens as 
Prunus Sieboldit. Prunus Wateri, a double pink-flowered 
variety, is one of the handsomest of the forms of this tree 
known in our gardens, and certainly one of the most beautiful 
early spring-flowering trees in cultivation. Zesobia, or, as we 
call it in this country, Andromeda speciosa, is also figured. It 
is the most beautiful plant of its class, and, although rarely 
seen in American gardens, one of the very best shrubs in cul- 
tivation. In spite of the fact that it isa native of the warm 
coast region from North Carolina southward, it is perfectly 
hardy as far north as New England. There are figures, too, 
of Exochorda grandifiora, and of Magnolia stellata, the dwarf 
Japanese shrub often found in our gardens under the incor- 
rect name of Magnolia Halii. This last is a very hardy and 
free-flowering plant, which only needs to be better known to 
earn the position in popular favor which its great merit de- 
serves. Serberis stenophylla is also figured, and so are the 
European Amelanchier and Olearia Gunniana. The first isa 
very pretty hybrid between two South American species— 
B. Darwini and B. empetrifolia. Wt is a plant of neat habit, 
with small dark green leaves and brilliant golden colored 
flowers; not always perfectly hardy in the northern part of this 
country, although it will flower here if the branches are 
slightly protected during winter. Olearia Gunniana is one of 
the Composite from Tasmania, with pretty Aster-like white 
flowers, which are often seen in the early spring in London 
gardens, but here, like other Antipodean plants, it will not 
thrive when exposed to the vicissitudes of the climate of 
eastern America. 


Cultural Department. 


Raspberries. 


| SoPBIRIIRY culture has attained such proportions that it 

is probably foremost among small fruits, both for home 
and for market use. The improvement in varieties was not de- 
fined and satisfactory until we secured the Cuthbert. But 
earlier sorts were in some respects superior to this standard. 
The Philadelphia was an enormous bearer and entirely hardy ; 
but its color was a dull purplish red, and its quality, though 
excellent, not so good as that of several others. The Turner 
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was sent out by Professor Turner, the enthusiastic Indiana 
scholar. It was, and is yet, the best early berry ; but if not 
closely cultivated, to prevent suckering, it is worse than use- 
less. It is curious to contrast the superb berries and large 
crops on a row sharply hoed into hills and a row allowed to 
have its own way; on the latter you will get next to no fruit 
atall. I still believe in planting a moderate number of stools 
of these two sorts. The very best berry I ever tasted as well 
as finest to the eye, was the Pride of the Hudson, sent out by 
the late E. P. Roe; but it will not stand well in dry spots and 
is quite freaky every way. I plant a few yet for home use, 
but must select a half shaded, moist spot. Mr. Roe quickly 
refused to sell more of them. 

Of purples, the first really good one was New Rochelle; and 
I advise any one to plant it yet for canning. The berry is not 
so large as Schaffers, but it is fine in flavor and enormously 
productive. The bush grows much like the black sorts, and it 
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Crimson Beauty are to be classed the failures. 
Rancocas is not much better. 

Of blacks I have very warm commendations yet for Davi- 
son’s Thornless. This is a very early berry and good in 
quality. Its size is only medium and its bearing qualities not 
extraordinary; but itis thornless. I have seedlings from this 
sort that are some improvement on the parent. I suggest a 
good deal of effort to get seedlings from this stock until we 
get really the best. To get rid of the thorns in any branch of 
the Rose family is a matter of great importance. They are not 
needed under culture. We have discarded them from our 
Apples and Pears; we must also have thornless Raspberries. 

Souhegan and Tyler are nearly alike and truly admirable. 
Gregg for late was a noble berry, but too tender. At present 
I plant, besides Davison, Palmer for early, Hilborn and Ada 
for later. I have very high expectations of Palmer, but have 


among 


not much personal experience with it. 


Fig. 42.—Symphoricarpos occidentalis.—See page 296. 


roots at the tip. Schaffers kills back somewhat, but I always 
get good crops of large fruit. Where it does well it is a mag- 
nificent acquisition. These two purples far surpass the reds 
for canning, giving a superior flavor and more body. 

Of the yellow varieties nothing was better than Brinckles 
Orange until Caroline was sent out. Iamnotso highly pleased 
with Golden Queen as some have expressed themselves; but 
itis a fine berry. For anear market the firstis the best. It has 
no keeping quality. The value of yellow berries is mainly to 
secure something handsome by way of contrast with the red 
ones. For market, itis well to have one crate of yellow to 
ten of the reds and one or two of the purples. 

We may wisely, I think, hold Cuthbert to be the main-stock 
red berry, adding Turner for early; for yellows planting 
mostly Golden Queen; and for purples New Rochelle and 
Schaffers. I have several other sorts on trial that may prove 
of high value. Marlboro is not a berry of high quality, 
but it may be advisable to plant it for early. Hansell and 


For a small home garden select Turner and Cuthbert, 
Golden Queen, Schaffer, Davison and Palmer, and Hilborn. 

The matter of culture is most important. Plant in the rows 
as close as you can; but keep your rows more than wide 
enough to cultivate with a horse. Set stakes every twenty 
feet and run one wire about four feet high. Tie the canes in 
bunches of two to four to the wires, with coarse hop twine. 
Tie tightly. Cut the canes back to six or seven feet. With 
wires you can grow them to that height safely and profitably. 
It is not an expensive plan, and the result is enormous crops. 
The high culture also prevents the need of cultivating the soil 
except in early spring. 

Mulching is always good for everything, from Strawberries 
to Apple-trees; but the Raspberry likes a cool soil and an even 
temperature. The secret of success is mulching and wiring. 
But high culture so shades the soil as to prevent drying in or- 
dinary seasons. The best mulch is sawdust. ; 

I have a plan for growing red Raspberries in stools between 
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my Currant-bushes.' Set rows of Currants and Raspberries 
alternate with Grapes and Strawberries. The Strawberries do 
not injure the Grapes and give a fair crop. The Raspberries 
do not injure the Currants if not grown too thickly. It is 
always easy with the hoe to keep red Raspberries within 
reasonable bounds. 

The increased acreage of berries does not any more than 
keep up with the increase of demand; and it will not. About 
one-half of the experiments made are very temporary, as 


berry culture to be profitable must be clean. ££. P. Powell. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Notes on Trees and Shrubs. 


HE Laburnums in the vicinity of Boston have been unusu- 
ally laden with their bright yellow blossoms this season, 
even very small plants bearing flowers in profusion. The 
Laburnum is not quite hardy enough to give general satisfac- 
tion in this climate, and, to succeed at all, it requires a some- 
what sheltered situation, and more particularly a dry, well 
drained soil—a poor soil on a dry bank being preferable to a 
rich and moist one where growth would be rankand continued 
late in the season. Another trouble with these plants in this 
latitude lies in the fact that the bark of the main stems is some- 
times liable to become destroyed or blighted in winter if the 
plants are in a position where the direct heat of the sun strikes 
upon them. Similar injuries are not uncommonly produced 
in some tender varieties of Pear and other fruit-trees as well 
as some other of simply ornamental value. Consequently, it 
is noticeable that the Laburnums which do best are those on 
the north side of a group of other trees, or even partly under 
their shade, so that the stems are not subjected to sudden 
thawings from the direct rays of the sun in midwinter. Since 
the Laburnum is commonly used in Europe as a standard 
stock upon which to graft Cytisus purpureus and other allied 
hardy ornamental species, and these grafted plants are some- 
times imported into our northern gardens, care should be given 
to provide some shade in winter for the tall, bare stems. 

In striking contrast to the floriferous aspect of the Labur- 
nums is the barrenness of the Yellow-Wood-trees (Cladrastis 
lutea) this season. In all sorts of situations, as under high 
cultivation or growing on lawns, these trees are entirely with- 
out flowers. This species usually blooms regularly every 
year, and its behavior this season is unaccountable, because 
the last year’s growth was vigorous and healthy and was not 
injured in the slightest degree during the past winter. The 
Locusts, however, are as full of bloom as usual. The hardi- 
ness of the Yellow-Wood and its hitherto general freedom 
from insect attacks and other diseases, seem to make it worth 
testing as a stock upon which to graft other species and varie- 
ties of the Pea family. In this country, when the Locust is used 
as a stock, the stems are often rendered almost worthless in a 
short time by the attacks of boring larvee of several species of 
insects. 

The Chinese Deutzia parviflora, of which an illustration ap- 
peared in the first volume of GARDEN AND FOREST (p. 365), has 
flowered as profusely as usual this season, and seems to be 
quite as hardy as D. scabra or D. Steboldiana when growing 
under the same conditions. The tips of the branches are 
sometimes destroyed in winter, but the injury is rarely so 
severe as to seriously affect the blossoming. The flowers 
appear somewhat earlier than those of the hardy, common 
D. gracilis, and they fade away before the last species has 
passed its period of greatest beauty. The flowers of D. par- 
viflora are very different in appearance from those of any 
other Deutzia in cultivation, although they may not surpass 
some of them in beauty and interest. While they would 
properly be described as white, the flowers of this species, 
when compared with those of J. gracilis, have not the pure 
snowy whiteness of the latter, but are slightly tinged creamy 
white, in some cases as deeply as the blossoms of Philadel- 
phus coronarius, the most common ‘“Syringa” or Mock 
Orange of our gardens. The flowers are prettily arranged in 
large corymbs, and they are as interesting when closely ex- 
amined as when seen ata distance on the plants. They are 
of very uniform size on any plant, but on different plants they 
vary froma little over a third to over half an inch across. They 
are flat, with rounded petals, in general appearance resembling 
small Hawthorn blossoms more than any other familiar ob- 
ject. The fragrance, also, is strongly suggestive of the Haw- 
thorn, though not so intense. D. parvifiorais a stiff, upright 
growing plant, which attains a height of six or eight feet about 
Boston; and the flower-bearing branchlets are also rigidly 
erect and not flexuous. This species appears to be very rare 
in cultivation, but is likely to be much advertised in the near 
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future. The variations noticeable in the size and color of the 
flowers of seedling plants indicate that the species is capable 
of much improvement by selection and cultivation. Seed is 
produced on the plants here, and any peculiar form which 
may arise can be easily propagated by cuttings of ripe wood 
taken in the autumn or winter, or by green cuttings from the 


plants in June and July. NG rack: 


Arnold Arboretum. 


Notes on American Plants. 


Brodiea multiflora, from the Pacific coast, bears a close, 
round umbel of sessile, bluish purple flowers half an inch 
wide. But they are so close together that they have a different 
appearance from most of the Brodizas. The long naked 
stems grow about twenty inches high from a bulbous root, 
and the leaf is long and grass-like. It is a strong-growing spe- 
cies, but should be protected in winter. 

Iris longipetala, from Oregon, blooms about the same time 
as our common /. versicolor. Its leaf is long and narrow, and 
the stem, usually. two-flowered, is almost naked, a foot or 
more high. The flower is a trifle smaller and paler than that 
of 7. versicolor, but a casual observer might think it the same 
if he did not compare the leaves of the two. It needs at least 
two years to become thoroughly established, and then it 
makes a pretty plant. The flowers are useful for bouquets. 

Lilium parvum and L. Columbianum are both from the 
Pacific coast, and come into flower about the same time with 
the first of the Lilies. The former is a California plant, while 
the latter comes from the vicinity of the Columbia River, in 
Oregon and Washington. Both have reddish yellow flowers, 
with dark red spots in the centre, but the divisions of the 
flower turn back in Z. Columbianum, which gives the flowers 
a different appearance. ZL. parvum seems to thrive best in a 
light loamy soil, while Z. Coluwmbianum needs a heavier clay 
loam or a mixture of clay. The leaf of the latter seems to dry 
up and die even before it is in bloom when set in a light soil. 
Both species have small flowers, but they are a little more 
numerous in ZL. Columbianum, and the plant is a third taller 
than the other. 

Vancouveria hexandra is now in flower, and is a charming 
little plant. Its delicate dark green foliage, which in color 
and appearance somewhat resembles that of Thalictrum 
anemonoides, would alone make it worth growing. But the 
small waxen-white flowers, on long stems in a loose raceme, 
are delicate and pretty, peculiar in shape and valuable for cut- 
ting. It needs time to become established, but it soon spreads 
from underground stems and forms dense beds. It does 
fairly well in the open sun, but our plants that are placed in a 
thin shade do the best. 

Allium falcatum, from Oregon, grows only four inches high, 
but its umbel of dark rose-purple flowers is very large for its 
height. The flowers are about half an inch wide. The divi- 
sions of the flower are very narrow, which gives it an odd ap- 
pearance. Its very short stems make it worthless for cutting, 
but it is an interesting garden plant, remaining a long time in 
flower. It is probably not hardy. 

Mimulus Lewisii, another native of Oregon, a foot or more 
high, has numerous crimson flowers, an inch long and nearly 
as wide at the mouth of the flower, very showy and durable. 
Open sunlight and a light soil seem to suit it. 

Southwick, Mass. F. 7. Hor sford. 


Hardy Flowers in June. 


Pe and May are the brightest months in the rock gar- 

den, when Moss Pinks (Phlox subulata) in variety, Au- 
brietias, Arabis and Hepaticas are at their best. June is the 
brightest for the borders. Columbines are among the earliest 
and most beautiful, I think, of all border plants; and the 
handsomest of these is the Siberian species, Agudlegia glandu- 
Josa. It is quoted at high prices by dealers, but it is very easy 
to raise. There is some question as to the probability of ob- 
taining the species true; but there should be little danger of 
its becoming hybridized, as it is nearly past blooming when 
the other species come in, with the exception of A. Cana- 
densis, which does not seem to affect it. My plants from seed 
saved by myselfare perfectly true. One-year-oldseedlings bloom 
better than the best imported plants. This may be accounted for 
partly by the fact thatall Columbines areimpatient of removal. 
In our case they suffer very little from it, being removed from 
the nursery directly into the border. 

The hybrids between A. cerulea and A. chrysantha are 
beautiful, having the graceful curving spurs so well de- 
veloped in Chrysantha. The blue and yellow varying in lighter 
and deeper shades harmonize splendidly. The ‘‘Munstead 
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Giant,” a white variety of A. vulgaris, is a very attractive 
border plant, and being of robust constitution is not so likely 
to die out as some of the more delicate kinds. Another bold 
kindis A. Olympica, with flowers of a lovely violet-blue. 

Moutan Pzeonies and German Iris, and later, herbaceous 
Peonies follow. Any one wanting a gorgeous effect lasting 
through June can have nothing better than these with Sweet 
Williams mixed in. /P@onia tenuifolia, single and double, are 
striking and distinct, and very early. All the single varieties 
are handsome. They are easily obtained by sowing seed 
saved from the ordinary double varieties, about half of which 
come single or semi-double from seed. A friend tells me ger- 
mination is assisted by soaking the seeds two weeks betore 
sowing. 

After these come Foxgloves. They are strikingly beautiful. 
We formerly protected them during the winter, but this season 
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Novelties in Hardy Plants. 


HE new Carnation, Paul Engelheart, is without question 

the best border Carnation of the Clove section yet intro- 
duced. Thecolor is the same as in the old Crimson Clove, 
but the flowers are almost twice the size, and, if possible, more 
fragrant than those of that good old garden plant. The great 
advantage claimed for Paul Engelheart is that the stems are 
stout and well able to support the large flowers, and this is so 
even when cultivated under glass. I am not positive that this 
Carnation is thoroughly hardy, but there is every reason to 
believe it will prove to be as hardy as all others of its class— 
that is, with a little dry litter placed round the plants in fall. 
With this treatment the Scotch Pinks generally winter nicely 
even in exposed situations, and furnish an abundance of beau- 
tiful, fragrant flowers in June. 


Parterres in the Park of Saint Germain.—See page294. 


they have taken care of themselves in the shrubbery border, 
where they appear to be at home. The yellow-flowered 
species, Digitalis ambigua, is a distinct and attractive plant, 
and seems to be hardier than D. purpurea, the common kind. 

The month finishes with Sweet Williams and Delphiniums 
at their best. Selection does considerable with these peren- 
nial Larkspurs. We have now some very fine double ones. 
I saved seeds from a lovely sky-blue flowered variety named 
Belladonna, which I am told never produces seed, and if so my 
plant must have been wrongly named, though trusting to 
memory I should say it was true enough. By hybridizing this 
with the old D. formosum I have some very fine distinct kinds 
and afew very double ones. No other plants furnish so wide 
a range of blue, from the palest to the most intense, as do 
these perennial Larkspurs. If they are cut back as the flowers 
fade, another crop of bloom will appear, so that they will 


brighten the border until autumn. 
Wellesley, Mass. I SOR IEE 


Of the two scarlet Delphiniums, D. cardinale and D. nudi- 
caule, the latter is the best plant, being a better perennial than 
the former, but both are desirable owing to the quality of 
flowers they produce, the brilliance of their scarlet color, 
a color by no means common among hardy perennials, and 
the neat dwarf habit of the plants and their branching habit, 
which make them desirable for the front rows of flower-borders. 
Among recent novelties is an orange-colored variety of D. 
nudicaule, called Aurantiacum. This is fully as good a plant 
as the type, and differs from it only in the color of the flowers, 
which are of the brightest orange. These scarlet Larkspurs 
are often accused of being tender and only biennial in dura- 
tion, but it is easy to raise them from seed, for the seeds ger- 
minate as readily as those of the old D. Chinensis, and it is 
surprising what an amount of satisfaction one derives from 
the fact of doing a plant well when it has a reputation for be- 
ing hard to grow, especially when the subjects have a special 
beauty of their own as is the case with these scarlet Larkspurs. 
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I took occasion in,a late number to advocate the cultivation 
of Alstromerias. Since those notes were written it has been 
our good fortune to flower the gem of the family Alstromeria 
pelegrina alba, the Lily of the Incas. This plant is far too 
rare in gardens even in the old world, and the only reason 
there can be for its not becoming more common is that so 
few have an idea of its exquisite beauty. Instature this species 
does not exceed eighteen inches, and the flowers are pure 
white, with a few spots of green in the throat, giving it a chaste 
beauty only to be compared to that of an Orchid. There is 
reason to believe that the Lily of the Incas will prove tender in 
the colder states, and it certainly would be unwise to risk a 
unique plant the first season, as it might be easily and safely win- 
tered in a cool cellar and replanted in spring. The raising of 
Alstromerias from seed is easy, provided fresh seed can be ob- 
tained. Old seed often takes two years to germinate, and the 
seeds should be sown and kept under glass, since the plants 
are peculiar to South America.- Our plants were received in 
the fall and were potted and kept dry until signs of growth 
were visible, when water was sparingly applied until spring, 
when flower buds were produced, and in May there were 
many umbels of the beautiful white flowers expanded, the 
plants promising to flower all summer, this being the way ail 
the other species have behaved that we have tried. 

Reading, Mass. E. O. Or pet. 


Odontoglossum maculatum.—During March, April and May 
one may begin to look among the Odontoglossums for the 
flower-spikes of this attractive species, although I have seen 
plants in flower in December and January also. The pseudo- 
bulbs are ovoid, much compressed, each furnished on the 
summit with a broad, grassy green leaf six to nine inches long, 
and distinctly veined longitudinally. The flowers, which vary in 
size, are usually two to three inches across, and are borne on 
pedicels about four inches long, clasped at the base by a large 
pale brown bract. The sepals are lanceolate-acute, sharply 
keeled behind, with a corresponding depression in front, the 
color of which is a very dark brown, with a few obscure pale 
green transverse markings atthe base. In comparison, the 
petals are broader and shorter, oblong-ovate acute, suddenly 
narrowed at the base, and of a clear yellow color, heavily 
blotched on the lower half with dark brown. The lip is cor- 
date-acute, with a jagged margin ; it is yellow, like the petals, 
and covered with deep brown blotches, which stand out in 
bold relief against the ground color. The callus, or crest, is 
of a deeper yellow, with brown lines at the sides, and is some- 
thing like that of O. Rossiz, but has a central ridge dividing into 
two horns in front. 

O.maculatum was discovered many years ago by La Llave & 
Lexarza in Mexico in the neighborhood of the Irapean Moun- 
tains, near Vallodolid, but its first appearance in cultivation 
was due to Mr. Barker, of Birmingham, in whose collection it 
flowered tor the first time about the year 1845. It has been 
largely imported since that time, and is now one of the best 
known Odontoglots. A closely allied species is O. cordatum, 
also a Mexican plant, with which, in years gone by, O. macu- 
latum was confused. O; cordatum may, however, be readily 
distinguished by its longer, narrower and more acuminate 
sepals, petals and lip, shorter pedicels and looser habit. 

Pot cultivation seems to be the most suitable for O. macula- 
zum, and a temperature varying from sixty to sixty-five degrees 
Fahr. in winter to seventy to seventy-five in summer. Dur- 
ing growth water may be freely given, as well as enough air 
to enable the growths to ripen properly. The pots, of course, 
must be well drained with:clean crocks, and the soil should be 
the usual compost of fibrous peat and sphagnum, in about 
equal proportions. 


Salvia Splendens, Ingénieur Clavenad, is in bloom from seed 
planted in January. This variety was first offered this season, 
and, as will be seen, is rather earlier and blooms in a smaller 
state than the type, and the cluster of flowers is, perhaps, 
larger. The color is a bright scarlet, and it will probably 
prove valuable for early flowers. 


Delphinium Nudicaule, var. Auriantiacum, is a new variety, 
probably not yet much distributed. Its habit is like the type, 
dwarf and compact; probably it will prove equally unreliable 
as a garden-flower. The flowers are small, of a pleasing red- 
dish orange shade, and numerous. A very distinct plant for a 
collection, but very inconspicuous in comparison with the 
numerous very beautiful hybrids now in cultivation, than 
which there are few more pleasing and satisfactory plants for 
a large border. 


Dianthus plumarius hyb.—There seems to have been little 
attention paid to this cross between D. plumarius and Carna- 
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tion remontant, made by M. Alegataire, of Lyons, a few years 
since. As the plants in their second year, in a bad spot in the 
border, prove to have a very sound constitution, it seems well 
to call attention to the hybrid, as some skillful cultivator may 
find it well to take it in hand and improve the flowers, which 
at present are single or semi-double and rather dull colored, 
though fragrant. It is a free grower with long stems, with a 
great flush of bloom in June and scattering flowers during the 


summer. 
Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Abutilons.—In connection with Dr. Masters’ interesting arti- 
cle on “Sports” may be mentioned the peculiar action of 
stock on cion in the case of Abutilons. On a well-variegated 
form of A. Thompsoni were budded four varieties with green 
leaves. A yellow-flowered one took the variegation com- 
pletely, and cuttings have retained it for two years. A strong 
variety with large, bell-shaped, red and orange-veined flowers 
took the variegation at first, and afterward lost it. One variety 
with pink flowers and cordate leaves showed no markings on 
the leaves; and the other with spreading, orange-striped 
flowers showed less than the stock, but was still decidedly 
variegated. The variegated form of A. megapotamicum will 
turn green on a green stock, and will show variegation on 


stock of variegated kinds. 
Wellesley, Mass. Vel; 


Correspondence. 


Gardens for Hardy Plants. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—The interesting editorial on the Spring Garden in your 
issue of May 7th suggests a few thoughts on the cultivation of 
hardy plants in small gardens, where they are too often en- 
tirely lacking or represented possibly by a stray Phlox, Iris, 
Peony, or other strong growing plant, whose growth is so 
apparent in the early spring that it passes safely through the 
annual tidying up. During May one will observe that the 


average small garden, so-called, is an expanse of bare earth _ 


nicely raked over and waiting tor warmth and the plunging of 
such tender plants as have survived in-door culture. One no- 
tices these plants later in various stages of surprised dis- 
couragement at the sudden change to fresh air and their slow 
progress to health and vigor. Where new plants are pur- 
chased annually it is a little better, but even then a good part 
of the growing season is over before the garden is fairly filled 
with foliage and flowers. Without intending any depreciation 
of tender and bedding plants, be they ever so common 
or commonplace, it does seem that one who is fond of a gar- 
den or enjoys country life misses much if he pursues year 
after year the old routine with such plants for the very short 
season from the middle of May to early October, when by a 


judicious selection the garden may be made a pleasure from 


April 1st to late November; and even longer in some seasons 
like the present, where flowers have not been wanting in 
some gardens since early January. By all means retain the 
old favorites ; but why not secure a selection of long-lived 
plants which will invest the garden with an increasing 
charm every year, and then with the addition of a few 
good annuals the garden can be made interesting always, 
and to furnish great quantities of flowers for a long sea- 
son. To get a garden of this character into a satisfactory con- 
dition requires study and time, and unless one has an inherent 
fondness for the work and some patience, it is not advisable to 
begin without the aid of a skilled gardener. But assuming 
that no such assistance is practicable, how shall one entirely 
unfamiliar with hardy plants who finds himself in possession 
of a small garden proceed to collect and grow hardy plants 
satisfactorily? This is too large a question for a brief reply. 
Perhaps a few notes from the standpoint of an amateur who 
has found in a small garden a pleasant relaxation during the 
few leisure hours of a busy life may be helpful. 

The proper time to start such a garden is now, or any time 
when the borders may be dug. Do not be over ambitious at 
first or make such elaborate plans that discouragement will 
follow a lack of immediate success, but have a space or 
spaces in different parts of the garden deeply dug and loos- 
ened and add a fair amount of manure after taking care that 
the drainage is perfect, for the hardy-plant border, as a whole, 
should never again be disturbed. The moreor less unreliable 
laboring men (not to dignify them by the name of gardeners), 
whom cultivators of small places are forced to employ, have 
so long annually upset every available bit of ground and 
ruined all perennial roots that it seems to have become a tra- 
dition that such a course is the only proper one. A slight 
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consideration will show that such a practice destroys all hope of 
satisfactory effects. If the border is well drained and well 
filled with plants and their roots, any deep disturbance of the 
ground must work some injury to them. The only possible 
excuse for disturbance would be that the soil might become 
sour if not stirred, but it will not grow sour if drained and full 
of growing roots, as a slight inspection of any bit of wild land 
will prove. Then this upsetting in the spring disturbs the 
seeds which naturally fall ia the borders, many of which will 
germinate and prove useful in furnishing new plants for the 
border or for friends. One is also apt to have some favorite 
hardy annuals in the border, and one of the pleasures of spring 
is the annual appearance of these old friends from self-sown 
seeds, which usually produce strong, healthy plants. Advantage 
may be taken of the shifting or division of plantsto lighten up 
the soil, and at convenient times during summer manure may 
be spread on the border if necessary to keep ground in good 
heart. It is also a good plan when dibbling out seedlings 
after watering to give them a slight mulch of well rotted 
manure, which saves much attention, helps to keep them 
clean and gives them a good start. An excellent position for 
a hardy border, and one often available inasmall garden, is on 
the north side of a picket fence. In summer this shades the 
plants slightly, if at all, and during winter and early spring, 
when sun is low, shades them enough to prevent constant 
thawing and freezing, which is so fatal to many plants. 

One who devotes himself to hardy perennials is necessarily 
forehanded, as plants are not tobe had fully grown and in flower, 
and planting must anticipate flowering for some months usu- 
ally. Where taste differs so much it is hard to adviseas to the 
selection of plants, but probably the satisfactory plan for most 
novices would be to concentrate their efforts and select the 
more showy and free-growing plants, not trying for a general 
assortment, but for a fair number of certain families, so that 
during the season successive displays could be secured— 
accentuating the season, as it were—in different parts of the 
garden. Such selections, to name only common plants of a 
showy character in about the order of their blooming, would 
be Primulas, Daffodils, Dutch bulbs (Tulips, etc.), Columbines, 
Irises, Peonies, Poppies, Pyrethrums, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, 
Sunflowers, Perennial Asters and Chrysanthemums. This list 
is a very short one, yet, if one were so disposed, he could find 
interesting occupation in collecting plants of only one of the 
families named. A small garden would scarcely contain 
specimens of all the various Irises, for example, numbering 
up to the hundreds, which may be had; and so with Primulas 
and others. Collecting, however, is one of the refinements of 
gardening which may be deferred until experience is gained. 
For a beginner it might prove more expensive than satisfac- 
tory. At first, it is well to acquire some knowledge of the 
various families and buy only plants which are likely to suit 


. one’s special taste, bearing in mind always that nurserymen’s 


prices are no indication of the beauty of their flowers, except 
that for a beginner the cheapest are usually the very best, hav- 
ing been in cultivation a long while and found worth growing 
in quantity. One is apt to find, on growing a new plant, that 
the insect specially fond of it will quickly appear to claim his 
tribute, so the fancier whose taste is turned toward one family 
of plants finds that some enterprising florist manages every 
season to furnish a few new things exactly in that line, and he 
is assessed for an unending tribute. However, as man is a 


collecting animal, this is a very pleasant feature of gardening, 


and with as much of the excitement and as few annoyances as 
any of the usual fads. Many unkind things are said of the 
nurserymen, very unjustly, in connection with their offering 
of new plants, but usually by buyers entirely ignorant of flow- 
ers. No doubt, there are dishonest dealers who coolly adver- 
tise plants as belonging to a genus with which they are not 
even remotely connected, but it is usually the buyer’s fault if 
he is deceived. Onesoon learns to neglect plants which.will 
not please one’s special taste, and yet almost any plant will 
prove of interest if it belongs to a family of which a collection 
is being made. 

The heart of any garden is the seed frame, for from seeds 
one may raise most plants desired in quantity and it is an un- 
failing pleasure to watch them in all stages. The frame 
should occupy a sheltered spot and be covered with glass in 
winter and “shading” or slats insummer, and attention should 
be given to watering when necessary. In sucha frame seed 
can be sown atany time it can be secured. Many seeds of 
hardy plants will germinate at once, some not for months, 
some only after warmth and some after freezing; so do not be 
in ahurry to disturb the seed-bed if plants do not soon ap- 
pear. As to culture, one of the first discoveries the novice 
makes in a garden is that plants usually grow well—if you let 
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them. In good soil none of the popular plants are likely to 
prove difficult subjects to grow and one soon learns to note 
quickly any lack of vigor or health by the appearance of the 
foliage, which some simple remedy will set right. Itis proba- 
bly agreed that gardening is an empirical art and with our 
present knowledge of plant structure it is almostimpossible to 
say without experiment under what conditions most plants will 
not live and thrive to acertain extent. Like man, certain of them 
have an adaptability to changed surroundings, though there 
seems no general rule for this. The Flag Iris of our swamps is 
usually found with its feet in water, yet it is an excellent plant 
fora dry border; remove a Lily pad from its floating home 
and the first sun shrivels it. Perhaps the best cultural direc- 
tions can be found in such worksasCanon Hole’s ‘‘ Book about 
Roses,” in G. H. Ellwanger’s ‘‘The Garden’s Story,” John 
Burrough’s sketches, Alphonse Karr’s ‘‘A Tour Round My 
Garden,” and other books which inspire a love of nature and 
present pleasing pictures which one would wish to develop in 
a garden. 

One should try to have his grounds filled with plants, leav- 
ing them as far as possible to their natural habits, crowded 
artfully that they do not smother each other, avoiding stiff, 
formal arrangements and leaving the culture of specimen 
plants to professionals, for the ultimate pleasure of the worl 
is the cutting and distribution of the flowers and plants. Con- 
sider no flower too rare for a friend, and always let a liberal 
supply of stems and foliage accompany the gift—it is better 
to spoil a plant than a bouquet, in which one’s reputation for 
taste is at stake. 

Every owner of a garden should bear in mind those words 
from Alphonse Karr, “I do my utmost to spread and render 
common and vulgar all the plants and trees that I prefer; it is 
as if I multiplied the pleasure and the charms of beholding 
them of all who, like me, really love flowers for their splendor, 


their grace, and their perfume.” 
Elizabeth, N. J. Tin ING Ge 


Orchids in Flower at Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In the large conservatory connected with H. H. Hunne- 
well’s residence at Wellesley, a fine display of Orchids in full 
bloom has recently been arranged in a very effective way. 
Just now the Cattleyas form the prominent feature, and many 
of the plants are remarkable for vigor andabundance of bloom. 
Among them I lately saw at least twenty-five examples of the 
beautiful C. gigas, Many carrying several spikes each, and the 
blossoms were noteworthy for their size and coloring. A plant 
of the true variety, Sanderiana, measured nine and a half 
inches across, the sepals and petals being broad, the lip 
intensely rich, and the two eye-like blotches on either side 
of the brightest golden yellow. Cattleya Mossie@ was also 
well represented; in some varieties I observed the purple 
coloring in the lip of the large flowers almost absent, and re- 
placed by a blotch of rich yellow. C. Wendelit here had pro- 
duced some fine varieties with round, well-shaped flowers, the 
broad-fringed lips being invariably very dark. C. Gaskelliana, 
too, with its showy and fragrant blossoms, was flowering 
very abundantly. Among this group of plants were scattered 
several distinct varieties of Lelia purpurata, all large, well 
grown plants, and a fine example of the variety Alba carried 
several large, broad-petaled blossoms. 

The rare LZ. grandis, with its buff-yellow sepals and petals 
and finely marked lip, was represented byaplant carrying three 
good-sized flowers. These were arranged together with a 
group of well-flowered Odontoglossum vexillarium. The 
plants were clean, strong and healthy, and were carrying six 
to eight flowers on a stem, and showing decided variations in 
color, from warm purple to a delicate white. A plant of the 
scarce variety Cobbianum, with flowers almost white, was 
very attractive. Some fine examples of the pretty Oncidium 
Weltonit had strong, well-branched spikes laden with quanti- 
ties of bright olive-brown and purple flowers. The white and 
purple flowering Odontoglossum cirrhosum produced a charm- 
ing effect, arranged with their long stems hanging gracefully 
among the flowers of the Cattleyas. Many Dendrobiums, too, 
were flowering freely. At least a dozen plants of D. thyrsi- 
Jiorum were carrying three or four spikes each, and one speci- 
men showed nine well developed clusters of its white and 
orange flowers. D. Devonianum hung from the roof, witha 
mass of flowers, on bulbs measuring three feet in length. A 
plant of Woolley’s variety of Sodralia macrantha gave added 
interest to the group just named, its rich color blending har- 
moniously with that of the other flowers. Many examples of 
the beautiful Odontoglossum crispum, O. Pescatorei and O. 
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cttrosmum added to the display, with fine specimens of Cypri- 
pedium grande, C. caudatum, C. barbatum and its variety, C. 
Warrenti, C. Haynaldianum, C. Veitchit and other excellent 


plants. A. Dimmock. 


The Ameiican Association of Nurserymen. 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting —II. 


BSTRACTS of a few more of the papers read at the 

Convention of Nurserymen in this city are given 
below. Itis a matter of regret that our limits as to space 
will not permit us to quote them more fully. 


THE RELATION OF 


The general ideas involved in the forestry problem are well 
known. There are two phases of it—the one which is con- 
cerned with bringing about a more rational management of 
our existing natural forests; the other, which contemplates the 
need of creating artificial forests. 

With the first part of the problem—the application of forestry 
or forest-management to the virgin woodlands—the nursery- 
man has a connection only in so faras he, like every other 
citizen, should take an interest in a rational development of 
the resources of our country. Of this interest it needs only to 
be stated that the forest-property, which we hold in common, 
the so-called Government timber-lands, are annually decimated 
by fire and theft at the rate of from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
worth, for lack of proper administration ; that under present 
methods of lumbering not only are forest-supplies squandered 
in an unintelligent manner, but the natural reforestation which 
would, under rational methods, take place, is, on large areas, 
made precarious or impossible; that the White Pine of the 
north is fast disappearing without reforesting itself to any ex- 
tent; that several specially valuable timbers, like the Walnut 
and the Ash, are growing scarcer every year; that, by the 


denudation of slopes, by removing the forest and burning off 


the forest-floor, in many sections the soil is washed away, the 
water-flow is made uncertain, giving rise to excessive local 
floods and low water. In short, the lack of a rational forest- 
policy is apparent on every hand, and, as citizens, nurserymen 
ought to take an interest in changing the state of affairs. 

In one way the nurseryman can exert by his knowledge and 
through his connection with arboriculture a special influence. 
One of the means employed by the forestry reformers to pave 
the way for a better forest-policy is the establishment of Arbor 
Days in all the states; now thirty-six states have such Arbor 
Days; we are ripe for a National Arbor Day. The idea of 
Arbor Day is not so much to increase the tree-growth of the 
country as to create, especially among the younger genera- 
tion, a spirit of conservatism in opposition to the destructive 
spirit of the wood-chopper, a love for trees and a knowledge 
of their value. The nurseryman, with his knowledge of tree- 
growth, can aid and advance this reform work considerably 
by his advice. He can do more. He can assist by being 
present at the Arbor Day celebrations and show the ignorant 
how to handle a tree. He can do still more, if he is gen- 
erously inclined, like Mr. George C. Roeding, of Fresno 
County, California, who furnishes this year on Arbor Day to 
every school district in his county, free of charge, two Maples, 
one Texas Umbrella-tree, two Fig-trees, one Pear-tree, one 
Locust-tree, two Olive-trees, one Fan Palm and two Rose- 
bushes. This is well directed generosity, and it is only neces- 
sary to promulgate the idea to have it generally appreciated 
by other generous nurserymen. 

A more intimate relation of the nurseryman exists to the 
second part of the forestry question, the creation of new for- 
ests. Here his business interest comes into play more directly, 
and he becomes a more important factor in the forestry 
problem. In the old countries forestry began with the man- 
agement of the natural woods, and when it became necessary 
to recuperate these by artificial planting or to create new for- 
ests, the forester grew his own material and planted it himself 
according to his knowledge of forest-conditions. It is ques- 
tionable whether of the four to five million dollars which Ger- 
many spends annually for artificial planting an appreciable 
amount goes to nurserymen for plant-material, most of which 
is grown by the foresters themselves. Lately, however, some 
few large nurseries make quite a trade in supplying forest-tree 
seedlings and seeds. 

In the United States this is quite different. Forests under 
management do not exist; forestry as a profession and for- 
esters do not exist as yet, and the nurseryman not only fur- 
nishes the plant-material, but gives advice or even does the 
planting himself under contract. Upon him rests largely the 
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NURSERYMEN TO THE FORESTRY PROBLEM, 


.mixed growth, undergrowth. 
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responsibility whether this phase of the forestry problem shall 
be successfully solved, or whether its forest-planting become 
soon a well established practice, wherever needed, or whether 
its solution shall be kept back and failures be more frequent 
than successes. 

There is no need of discussing the question, whether, so far, 
nurserymen have discharged this responsibility successfully ; 
whether, considering the novelty of conditions, absence of 
experience and the many other difficulties attending this, to 
them, new departure in arboriculture, they have done the 
best they could; nor is this the occasion to inquire to what 
extent forest-planting is practiced or to criticise defective 
measures or even to propose new methods. Every one who 
is familiar with the subject knows that, greatly as the practice 
of planting to forest has increased of late, a much greater in- 
crease is necessary to make a visible impression upon the tree- 
less plains of the west, and still more so to recuperate the 
waste lands in the east, and to fill the gap made by the lum- 
bermen in the north. Such enterprising men as Robert 
Douglas, Thomas Meehan and your first Vice-President, Mr. 
C. J. Carpenter, deserve public gratitude for what they have 
already done, and, no doubt, others are prepared to do as 
much; and yet it may be worth while to outline a few points 
for every nurseryman to consider when he contemplates any 
efforts in the line of forestry. 

In the first place, he should recognize that forest-planting 
has a different object in view from the planting for which nur- 
serymen have been and are most of them now accustomed to 
supply trees. 

In the latter case it is beautiful form, shady or brilliant 
foliage, and, above all, it is the single tree he has to deal 
with. In forest-planting the ultimate object is timber and 
continued protection against climatic ills. Here he deals 
with masses, not with individuals. With the change of object, 
a change of method necessarily follows. What is right and 
proper in the selection of material and its disposition by the 
landscape-gardner, is not proper for the forest-planter. 

The nurseryman, then, who undertakes to advise on forestry 
matters, cannot do so purely from his knowledge of the be- 
havior of trees in open grounds and along road-sides, but he 
must have studied their behavior in the forest; he must have 
studied, at least, the principles of forestry ; he must know by 
what means forestry, as a science, utilizes the behavior of dif- 
ferent trees in combination, so as to produce desirable forest- 
growths and forest-effects in the cheapest manner and in the 
shortest time, imitating nature and yet improving upon her 
from the economical point of view. One of the principles 
which is well developed and established by the experience of 
European foresters is little understood among our forest 
planters. This is the superiority not only of dense planting, 
but of mixed planting and grouping over the method of plant- 
ing one species by itself. Yet itis not so much variety and 
promiscuity that is desired as some seem to think; there are 
much more rational objects to be served by such mixing and 
grouping. There must be a reason for the choice of a com- 
bination and a system in the arrangement, which is conscious 
of its object. Favorable forest-conditions are to be estab- 
lished as the first aim of the forest-planter, and these, as we 
find them in the best natural forest, consist in dense growth, 
By so much as any of these 
conditions is deficient or lacking, by so much is the forest 
short of the ideal. 

Inthe selection of the species to be grouped, besides the 
capabilities of the same to thrive in this locality and soil-con- 
ditions and to yield the most desirable wood material, three 
points must guide the planter: (1) Their relative capacity for 
preserving and increasing favorable soil-conditions; (2) Their 
relative dependence for development on light and shade; (3) 
Their relative rate of height-growth. Without tracing at length 
the meaning of these points in particular, it may be stated as a 
consequence of their consideration that there are five princi- 
pal rules to be kept in view in making selections for grouping: 

I. The main growth, i. e., the one that occupies the larger 
part of the ground, must be of a kind that improves soil-con- 
ditions, namely, a densely foliaged, shade-enduring kind, 
which does not lose its shading capacity with age. 

Il. Shade-enduring (i. e., densely foliaged) kinds may be 
grouped together, if the slower grower will endure the shade 
of the rapid grower, or can be protected against its supremacy 
by being planted in larger specimens or in advance of the 
former, or in larger numbers; or if its gradual killing out after 
it has served its function of soil cover is not objected to. 

Ill. Light-needing, i. e., thinly foliaged kinds, should never 
be grouped together where soil-humidity is to be preserved, 
unless no shady tree can be found to fit the locality. 
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IV. In grouping light-needing with shade-enduring kinds, 
the former must be the more rapid growers or must otherwise 
be given an advantage. 

V. The mixing in of the light-foliaged trees is preferable, 
done in single individuals and not in groups, unless special 
soil-conditions necessitate the latter method. 

The last, and perhaps the most vital relation of the nursery- 
man to the forestry problem after his generous tendencies and 
communal interest have been touched, is one that touches his 
money interest. 

The nurseryman furnishes the plant-material to the would- 
be forest-planter. What grave consequences does this have 
upon the success of the plantation! If honest service is of 
utmost importance to the producer of an annual crop, how 
much more must it be with a crop which matures only after 
many years! All the arguments for pure seed, fresh seed and 
seed true to name apply, of course, to the furnisher of forest- 
tree seeds and of plants as well, and more. The man who sells 
seedlings pulled from the forest for nursery-stock stands on 
the same plane with the man who sells oleomargarine for but- 
ter, or with any other fraud. i 

Buyers of ornamental stock spend their surplus for their 
pleasure ; whether they pay a little more or a little less is in 
the end of not much consequence to them; they can readily 
aliow an extra profit, since they themselves thereby suffer but 
little. The man who buys stock for forest-planting does so 
because of necessity, if he be on the naked prairie, or for 
profit. He cannot afford to pay more than the reasonable 
profit for what he buys. 

Forestry, especially, which yields returns only after many 
years of investment, cannot afford to carry high initial expen- 
ditures on which to pay interest. The profitableness of for- 
estry, any how, is a matter over which enthusiasts are apt to 
rave, judging from the results of some isolated and favorably 
conditioned cases, but which, when taken at large, cannot be 
so readily proved. Like any other legitimate business of a 
general nature, which is not capable of monopoly, it requires 
close calculation to make it a financial success. In a contract 
of a Nebraska nurseryman, who makes a practice of planting 
timber claims, the amount paid out for plant-material is forty per 
cent. of total cost of planting. (In Germany the plant-material 
costs thirty-four to forty-six per cent. of total cost.) It be- 
‘comes, then, of considerable consequence whether good 
plant-material can be had at reasonable prices. 

It is not easy to determine at what advance over the cost of 
production an article may be sold to make profitable business; 
so much depends upon the size of the business. A druggist 
must take from too to 500 per cent., while a steel mill may 
make money withafour percent. margin. Noris it easy to de- 
termine how far abundant and cheap supply will stimulate 
demand. Limited demand entails high prices, and an over- 
supply may have to be thrown away, because not salable, and 
the loss must be charged upon the part that is sold. 

Mr. Fernow went on to give the cost of production of the 
seedlings in the Government Forest Nurseries in Germany, 
tabulating the elements which enter into the cost, and com- 
paring them, so far as possible, with the conditions in this 
country. These tables were most instructive, but we have not 
space to reproduce them here. The conclusion of the whole 
matter was that the main service that the nurseryman 


can do for forestry is to provide reliable plant-material as- 


cheaply as it can be done consistently with his own prosperity. 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 


Mr. Thomas Meehan said that it had been fifty years since 
he wrote his first article for a horticultural paper, and it 
seemed to him, although horticulture had made rapid advan- 
ces in all of those years, that it had not progressed as far on 
the scientific side as it ought to have done. Asa practical 
example of some scientific truths, upon which good practice 
is based, he instanced the fact that fibrous roots live only a 
year. They do their work and then die. Where there are a 
hundred small roots now about a young tree there will be in 
a few years only a few large ones radiating from it, like rail- 
roads ona map. These big roots alone have the strength to 
send out fibres, and the root is of no value to the tree until 
new white fibres are growing. Therefore, it may be that a 
mass of fibrous roots in a tree for transplanting is injurious. 
They are weak, they have no vital power to put out rootlets, 
and they may keep the soil from contact with the big roots, 
which, therefore, do not find the proper medium in which 
to throw out feeding roots. 

Another fact which observation teaches is that roots die in 
exact proportion to the amount of tops that are cut off. Ifa 
tree is pollarded nine-tenths of the roots may die and then invite 
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a fungus which spreads to the living roots. It is said that the 
branches which sprout from these pollards grow strongly 
because the roots are stronger below them, but in fact they 
grow from the food stored up in the trunk, just as shoots 
three or four feet long often grow out of logs which lie by the 
wayside. Generally pollarded trees die after this operation has 
been frequently performed. Look, for example, at an Osage 
Orange hedge. \ If one of the trees at the end is allowed to 
grow it will make a trunk as big as a man’s body in twenty 
years, while the hedge plants of the sameage, their vital power 
being weakened by constant cutting, areno larger than a man’s 
wrist. Of course all pruning is not to be condemned, although 
it does weaken the vital power of the plant. We prune for 
other purposes than to make long-lived trees. 


AUTUMN DELIVERIES OF NURSERY STOCK. 


Mr. G. E. Meissner, of Missouri, in speaking of the ship- 
ment of nursery stock in autumn, said that in recent years the 
practice of contracting to deliver this stock very early in the 
fall has become so prevalent that the young trees are often 
dug for fall planting before the wood has fully ripened. They 
are torn from the ground while the young rootlets are still at 
work, and the leaves are stripped from them while they are 
still busy digesting the sap, and, of course, they are in no con- 
dition to endure the winter. Yet nurserymen often advertise 
deliveries as early as the 20th of September, because they say 
people demand it. It is for this reason, perhaps, that fall plant- 
ing iscoming into disrepute. Ofcourse, planting which may be 
seasonable in Ohio is not so in Tennessee, and there is a great 
difference in the quality of trees in this respect. For example, 
a Currant-bush or Cherry-tree can be dug and shipped when a 
Wild Goose Plum would be ruined. 

After some discussion, the Convention passed a resolution 
in which they disapproved and protested against the lifting of 
trees before the leaves had ripened and the wood had attained 
a proper degree of maturity, and requested all members to dis- 
countenance and discourage this practice. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


“VPeue Rhododendrons made a brilliant display at the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, on the 7th instant. The chief 
exhibitors were Messrs. Nathaniel T. Kidder, of Milton; Francis 
B. Hayes, of Lexington; John L. Gardner, of Brookline,and H. 
H.Hunnewell, of Wellesley. The following selection gives the 
largest and best-formed trusses, with a good range of variety: 
James McIntosh, Michael Waterer, Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, Lady Grey Edgerton, Henry W. Sargent, Sherwoodii, 
Purpureum erandiflorum, Delicatissimum, SirWilliam Sebright, 
Charles Dickens, Sappho, The Queen, Sir Joseph Whitworth 
and Helen Waterer. The show of hardy Azaleas was rather 
weak and the varieties insufficiently distinct. It seemed a 
pity, however, to send so much of the plants with these 
flowers when less would have served the purpose as well. 

The large white inflorescences of the old-fashioned Snow- 
ball, and the smaller, though more numerous, ones of the 
Japanese species, were very attractive. A single flowering 
branch of Laburnum was sufficient to show the highly deco- 
rative character of this elegant tree, and sprays of large- 
flowering varieties (not named) of Clematis suggested the 
utility of these climbing plants. Conspicuous among the ex- 
hibits of herbaceous plants were Oriental Poppies, Irises, 
Columbines and Day Lilies. The miscellaneous exhibits 
included a plant in bloom of the interesting and beautiful 
Utricularia nelumbifolia,; flowering branches of that magnifi- 
cent greenhouse climber, Lougainvillea glabra, and flowers of 
Zacsonia Van WVolxemt, which is a splendid climbing green- 
house plant, with large crimson flowers. 


Notes. 


Green Corn is coming into market from the Carolinas, Rasp- 
berries from Norfolk, Watermelons from Georgia and Peaches 
from Florida. 

The great Palm which stood in the Gardens of the British 
Embassy at Rome blew down during a late gale. This was 
not only the tallest Palm in Rome, but it was memorable be- 
cause pierced by a cannon-ball during the attack on the city 
in September, 1870. It was strapped with iron where it had 
been struck. 

The Central Park has never looked so well as it does this 
year, and much of the improvement comes from the removal 
of the decaying conifers, chietly Norway Spruces, which last 
season disfigured its beauty. No one misses the thousands 
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that have been cut, not even the misguided enthusiasts who 
tried to impede the work of the park authorities. 


Among the Hybrid Perpetual Roses blooming out-of-doors 
not one has behaved better this season than Ulrich Brunner, 
with its full and perfect buds, exquisite color and rare fra. 
erance. The Baroness Rothschild, too, is blooming unusu- 
ally well, and so are those excellent sorts, Magna Charta and 
Paul Ricaut. If they would only bloom again, as do other 
hybrids which have no China blood in them! John Hopper, 
Mrs. Charles Wood and Rey. J. B. Camm are uncommonly 
good, and Moss Roses never bloomed better. 


The folly of protesting against the popularization of botanical 
names in the belief that vernacular ones are all-sufficient was 
recently shown in an article in a horticultural paper which 
spoke of the poisonous qualities of some of our common 
plants. ‘“Ivy” and ‘‘ Dogwood” were named as plants which 
it is dangerous for many persons even to handle. Of course 
the reference was to the so-called Poison lvy and Poison Dog- 
wood, neither of which has any relationship to the plant whose 
name has been given it. Both belong to the Rhus family, and, 
indeed, as Rhus is synonymous with the vernacular Sumach, 
there is no reason, save popular perversity, why they should 
not always be called Poison Sumachs. Such a misleading use 
of terms as we cite, where even the qualifying ‘‘ Poison” was 
omitted, may well decrease the pleasure of timid readers as 
seeming to warn them against two kinds of beautitul and 
wholly innocuous plants. 


A convenient little pamphlet on the treatment of plant-dis- 
eases has lately been sent out by the section of vegetable 
pathology of the Department of Agriculture. At various 
times we have called attention to the remedies as they have 
been tried and approved ; but here are grouped together, in a 
score of pages, the remedies for diseases of the Grape, the 
powdery inildew of the Apple and the leaf-blight of the Pear 
by B.S. Galloway; Professor Maynard's experience with mildew 
of Lettuce and the Rose; Professor Halsted’s study of gall- 
fungus and scald of the Cranberry ; Professor Goff’s applica- 
tion for Apple-scab, and the hot water remedy for smut in Oats 
by Professor Kellerman. The pamphlet also contains notes 
on the effect of certain fungicides upon the vitality of seeds, 
upon the contagious character of Peach yellows, upon copper 

salts as fungicides, and upon different spraying apparatus. 
The bulletin is an extract from the Fournal of Mycology, vol. 
, No. 1. 

In “Fort Ancient,” a volume recently published by Mr. 
Warren K. Moorehead, of the Smithsonian Institute, a full 
description is given of the prehistoric remains in Warren 
County, Ohio, which are popularly called by thisname. They 
seem to have formed a vast fortress of earthen walls nearly 
four miles in circumference, and a plausible supposition 
makes them not more than nine centuries old, and the work 
of the Mandan Indians, a branch of the great Dakotan or 
Siouan race. One of Mr. Moorehead’s chief aims in writing 
his book was to advocate the preservation of the vast relic by 
the formation of a sort of public parl« similar to that which 
contains the more famous ‘Serpent Mound” in the same 
state now under the guardianship of the Peabody Museum 
of Archeology. The interesting illustrated description of this 
Serpent Mound Park, which was recently published in the 
Century Magazine, should certainly excite even those who 
have not read Mr. Moorehead’s book to interest themselves in 
the plan he proposes. 


Since Professor Halsted’s article on the Oak blight, in an- 
other column of this issue, was putin type we have noticed 
that the Sycamores in Central Park are generally affected. 
Some leaves from a diseased tree on Jersey City Heights were 
sent to New Brunswick, and the blight is identified as the true 
Gliosporium nerviseguum. ‘We have observed that the blight 
has extended throughout northern New Jersey and should be 
obliged if correspondents would report from other places. 
Professor Halsted writes that there is little hope from the ap- 
plication of fungicides, because the trees are large and the 
foliage cannot be easily reached. The injury to the foliage is 
so serious that the trees cannot last many seasons if the disease 
persists. The advice to cut down the badly affected Oaks 
and Sycamores, in the hope of exterminating the disease, 
seems rather radical, although Professor Halsted suggests 
it. There is no certainty that this remedy would be effectual, 
and the fungus itself could inflict no greater harm, because it 
would mean the extermination of the Sycamore in this region. 
There is always the hope that diseases of this sort, after 
running through a cycle, will be checked in some unknown 
way, disappearing as mysteriously as they came. 
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In the June number of the Worth American Review Ouida 
writes entertainingly about gardens, taking for her text a pas- 
sage in which Lord Lytton reminds us that whoever has a 
garden has one chamber roofed by heaven, in which the poet 
and philosopher can feel at home. The seclusion and home- 
likeness which distinguish every real private garden from a 
public park are dwelt upon as its essential charm. It follows 
naturally that a place dedicated to retirement and reflection 
should be simple and natural, and this gives the author an 
argument against artificiality of construction, elaborateness of 
decoration and over much sweeping and pruning, and it justi- 
fies a plea for old-fashioned flowers, about which hang memo- 
ries of a happy childhood. And here is a passage which we 
cannot forbear to quote: ‘Of all emotions which give the 
nature capable of it the purest and longest-lived pleasure, the 
sense of the beauty of natural things is the one which costs 
least pain in its indulgence, and most refines and elevates the 
character. The garden, the meadow, the wood, the orchard, 
are the schools in which this appreciative faculty is cultured 
most easily and enjoyably. Dostoievsky may find food for it 
on the desolate steppe, and Burns in the dreary plowed fur- 
row; but to do this, genius must exist in the man who feels: 
it is to the ordinary sensibilities, the medium mind, the charac- 
ter which is malleable, but in no way unusual, that this train- 
ing of the eye and of the heart is necessary ; and for this 
training there is no school so happy and so useful as a garden. 
All children, or nearly all, take instinctive delight in gardens : 
it is very easy to make this delight not merely an instinctive, 
but an intelligent one; very easy to make the arrival of the first 
Crocus, the observation of the wren’s nest in the Ivy-hedge, of 
the perennial wonders of frost and of sunshine, of the death 
and the resurrection of Nature, of the deepest interést to a 
young mind athirst for marvels.” 


Monsieur Franchet publishes in the Revue Horticole of May 
16th an important paper on the new species of Lespedeza 
recently discovered in western and south-western China. His 
remarks on the climate of this last region are of special inter- 
est, as this is now botanically one of the most interesting 
regions of the world from the great number of remarkable plants 
it contains, some of which, too, seem destined to play an import- 
ant part in the decoration of gardens. ‘‘The temperature of 
the provinces of south-western China,’ Monsieur Franchet 
says, ‘Cand particularly that of Yu-nan, is not in effect as high 
as might be supposed if the question of latitude only is con- 
sidered. In that region, which is absolutely continental, high 
altitudes reduce the temperature, which might otherwise be 
excessive on account of its neighborhood to the tropics. It is 
easy to understand that a region broken in all directions by 
mighty mountain chains, some of which, like the Tchang- 
chan, reach twelve to eighteen thousand feet, as is the case with 
several summits of the chain Li-kiang, and are covered by snow 
and eternal ice, although it is placed between the twenty-sixth 
and twenty-eighth degrees of north latitude, cannot have a 
uniformly high temperature; in fact, the vegetation of Yu-nan 
bears the marl of an exceedingly variable climate, although 
certain valleys, on account of their position and direction, at- 
tract heat andso become the refuge of a considerable number 
of tropical species, while the slopes of the mountains exposed 
to the north are occupied by a flora which resembles that of 
temperate regions, and where forests of Rhododendrons and 
of Oak are the prevalent features (Quercus Bungeana and Q. 
dentata, both species of which grow also in the neighborhood of 
Pekin). It happens, therefore, that the greatest surprises greet 
the explorers of the vegetation of this - region, who can in the 
same day pass from the plants of the tropics to those of the 
coldest regions of the world, gathering in the morning the 
Cesalpinia sepiaréa, for example, and end their day before lit- 
tle thickets of Rhododendron fragrans, the ordinary inhabitant 
of the polar region.” ‘ 
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The Locust Tree. 


HERE is not in Europe a more interesting tree for 
Americans to visit than the venerable Locust in the 
garden of the Museum of Paris, whose portrait is repro- 
duced on page 311. The first of its race to grow in the 


soil of Europe, it has survived for more than two centuries 


and a half the wars of the elements and the social cyclones 
which have swept over it. The seed from which it sprung 
was planted in 1635 by Vespacian Robin, gardener of 
Louis XIL, in the Jardin du Roi, now called the Jardin des 
Plantes. Vespacian Robin was the son of a gardener more 
famous than himself, Jean Robin, who had charge of the 
Royal Gardens under Henry of Navarre ; and it was for 
the elder Robin that Linnzeus, more than a century after 
his death, named the genus Ropinia to which our Locust- 
tree belongs. Little is left of the old tree but the shell of 
the trunk and a few feeble branches which clothe them- 
selves year after year with leaves and flowers, testifying to 
the wonderful vitality of the Locust-tree and to the care 
which has been bestowed upon this specimen by the 
authorities of the garden, the most interesting in the 
world, perhaps, in its historical associations with men 
famous in the annals of botany. 

The Locust-tree (Robinia Pseudacacia) has excited, from 
a cultural point of view, more interest than any other in- 
habitant of the American forests. There is no other North 
American tree about which whole volumes have been 
written, and no other of our trees has been so enthusiastic- 
ally praised or so widely scattered by cultivation. 

The earliest account of the Locust-tree was published in 
1640 by Parkinson in his classical “Theatrum Botanicum,” 
it having been cultivated in England about that time by 
the Dutchman John Tradescant, a great traveler and bota- 
nist, who held the position of gardener to Charles I. 
Evelyn, in his ‘‘Sylva,” published in 1664, records the fact 
that the Virginia Acacia thrives in the King’s new planta- 
tion in St. James Park; while his great French contempo- 
rary, Duhamel, gave a few years earlier specific directions 
for its cultivation. A hundred years later the Locust had 
so grown in esteem in Europe that something was said 
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about it by nearly every writer who discussed rural 
economy or the possibility of increasing national wealth 
through the cultivation of exotic trees. The first book de- 
voted entirely to the Locust was published in Paris in 1803. 
It is a small octavo of 314 pages, and is entitled ‘‘ Lettre 
sur le Robinier connu sur le nom impropre de faux Acacia.” 
It was written by M. N. Francois de Neufchateau, a Sena- 
tor and member of the Institute. This work contains the 
essence of all that had been previously published about the 
tree in France, and a great deal of information relative to 
its culture and uses. A translation of portions of Monsieur 
Francois’ essay is published in an English book on the 
Locust, which appeared from the pen of W. Withers, of 
Holt, in Norfolk, in 1842, under the title of ‘‘The Acacia- 
Tree: Its Growth, Qualities and Uses.” William Cobbett, 
however, better known perhapsas the vituperative political 
essayist, Peter Pindar, than as an enthusiastic and success- 
ful planter of trees, did more by his writing and example 
than any other man to make known the value and spread 
the cultivation of the Locust-tree. 

Cobbett, during a forced residence in the United States 
from 1817 to 1819, occupied himself in farming on Long 
Island, where he established a small nursery for the propa- 
gation of fruit and timber-trees. It was at this time that 
he came to the conclusion “that nothing in the timber line 
could be so great a benefit as the general cultivation of the 
Locust.” On his return to England he carried a small 
package of the seeds of this tree home with him and began 
the systematic raising and selling of Locust-trees, his total 
sales amounting to more than a million plants. This he 
tells us in his book called “The Woodlands,” which, in 
some respects, is the best book on tree-planting which has 
been written in the English language. The author in his 
preface gives his reasons for having written it: ‘‘ Many 
years ago,” he says, “I wished to know whether I could 
raise Birch-trees from the seed. I looked into two French 
books and into two English ones without being able to 
learn a word about the matter. I then looked into the great 
book of knowledge, the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’; there 
I found in the general dictionary, ‘ Birch-tree, see Betula, 
Botany Index.’ I hastened to Betula with great eagerness; 
and there I found, ‘ Betula, see Birch-tree.’ That was all ; 
and this was pretty encouragement to one who wanted to 
get, from books, knowledge about the propagating and rear- 
ing of trees.” There are tree- -planters of the present genera- 
tion who turn to the literature on the subject with results 
which are hardly more satisfactory. Cobbett’s book has 
long been out of print, but no other work gives such clear 
and specific direction for rearing and planting trees, and 
there are portions of it which might well be reprinted for 
general circulation. 

Cobbett’s enthusiasm for the Locust-tree, and his zeal 
in propagating it, caused it to be planted generally i in En- 
gland in his time, and the fashion, as is often the case with 
English fashions, crossed the Atlantic, and fifty or sixty 
years ago no tree was so often planted in this country. 
Remnants of these old plantations may be seen up and 
down the Hudson River and in the neighborhood of all 
our seaboard cities ; and the Locust is now fairly natural- 
ized in a large part of the country east of the great plains, 
although originally its range was acom paratively restricted 
one, it. being found only in the forests of the Alleghany 
Mountains, from Pennsylvania to northern Georgia, and, 
doubtfully, in a few isolated stations west of the Missis- 
sippi River. So far as the United States is concerned, how- 
ever, the Locust-tree has not fulfilled the hopes of the early 
planters. It is preyed upon in this country by a horde of 
insects who bore into the trunk and destroy the trees or 
the value of their timber, and the prophecy of the younger 
Michaux, that the Locust-tree would become more com- 
mon in Europe than in its native country, has probably 
been fulfilled. : 

It is, however, one of the few American trees, if not the 
only one, which has become really naturalized in Europe, 
and there is no other exotic tree which travelers in central 
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Europe see more frequently. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that it has been planted everywhere along the lines 
of railroads to hold the soil on the embankments, and be- 
cause it is the favorite tree for the embellishment of the 
grounds surrounding the stations. 

Long cultivation of this tree has given birth to many 
varieties, and of these the one known as the Parasol 
Acacia, with a dwarf, compact, spherical head, usually 
grafted as a tall standard, is one of the most popular orna- 
mental trees in Europe, where it lines countless miles of 
roadside and adorns innumerable villa-gardens. 

The great value of the Locust-tree is found in the wood 
which it produces. This is heavy, exceedingly hard and 
strong, very close-grained, and capable of withstanding for 
a long time the effects of decay when placed in contact 
with the ground. This makes it one of the best woods 
known for fence-posts; it has many uses in ship-building, 
and is preferred to the wood of all other trees for tree-nails, 
for which purpose it is largelyused. It grows rapidly from 
seed, which is produced in the greatest profusion, and it 
will adapt itself to almost every kind of soil. The rapidity 
of its growth is great, and thanks to the lightness of the 
shade cast by its compound leaves, it does less injury than 
most other trees to crops growing beneath its branches. 
The Locust is a good hedge-plant, too, and the fragrant 
white flowers are very beautiful. These are the qualities 
which have made the Locust popular, and were it not that 
it is so liable to the attacks of insects, the planters of the 
present day would be able to endorse all that Cobbett 
claimed for it. 


An illustration in a recent issue of Ze Garden, London, 
indicates what delightful effects can be produced by natur- 
alizing hardy spring-flowering plants in the grass. It 
represents a forest-scene in the grounds of Dunrobin Cas- 
tle, with the turf about the trunks of the old trees thickly 
studded and completely carpeted with Snowdrops, which 
have been growing there from time immemorial. 

There is certainly no more delightful and satisfactory 
form of gardening than that which naturalizes hardy plants, 
especially the plants which flower in early spring when 
every flower is doubly valuable. A thousand bulbs of the 
Poet's Narcissus, of the Snowdrop, or of the Squill, or of the 
Crocus, will produce infinitely more pleasure if they are 
planted in some wild spot by the edge of a wocd or ofa 
wood path, than the same number of plants are capable of 
giving in a formal flower-bed or border. Wild gardening, 
if the term is a permissible one, is the easiest and most 
economical of all forms of the gentle art. Once the plants 
are established in the proper soil and in the right situation, 
they require no further thought or care. All they need is 
to be let alone and to be allowed to go on growing and 
increasing and producing their flowers year after year. 

The earlier in the autumn bulbs which produce their 
flowers in the spring can be set in the ground, the sooner 
they will become established and the better the results 
which they will give. This is the time, therefore, to study 
the lists of the dealers in plants of this sort, to determine 
which are to be planted and to order the bulbs. 

There are a few rules which can be safely followed in 
gardening of this character. The most important of all is 
to select only such pieces of ground for planting with 
spring-flowering bulbs as need not be mowed until they 
have thoroughly matured their leaves, as the early cutting 
off of the leaves will weaken and finally destroy the bulbs. 
The turf of a lawn cut early and regularly with a lawn- 
mower is not, therefore, a suitable place for bulb-growing. 
If the grass is not cut until after the middle of June the leaves 
of nearly all the spring flowering species, even such late 
blooming ones as the Poet’s Narcissus and the Wild 
Hyacinth, will be ripe enough to cut without injury; so 
that such plants can be naturalized in ordinary hay-fields, 
if it is desirable to do so, with perfect safety. Some judg- 
ment, too, must be used in selecting the plants to be em- 
ployed in this sort of gardening. Those unchanged by 
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cultivation are better suited for the purpose than plants 
which the gardener has long worked over. The double 
Daffodil looks out of place by the borders of a wood walk, 
while all the single Narcissus appear perfectly at home in 
such a situation. The wild Hyacinth and the otherSquills, 
the Snowdrops and the Crocuses, never appear too fine for 
any bit of natural scenery, while a garden Tulip or a gar- 
den Hyacinth, gaudy and beautiful although they be in a 
formal parterre, spoil with their artificiality the simple 
beauty ofa woodland glade or of a smiling meadow. In our 
climate, where the enjoyment of the earliest spring-flower- 
ing plants is often interfered with by melting snow and by 
the mud of late March and early April, few wild plants can 
be used with more safety and with a greater prospect of 
pleasure than the Poet’s Narcissus and the wild Hyacinth 
(Scilla campanulafa). The two flower at the same time and 
the blue bells of the latter make the most charming con- 
trast with the pure white flowers of the former. They 
flower here simultaneously, too, with many of the native 
plants which are most desirable in the garden, such as 
the Trilliums, the Phloxes and the early Lady's Slippers. 

So, to the owners of gardens we can only repeat what has 
been said so often before in these columns, that if they want 
to obtain the greatest amount of pleasure with the smallest 
outlay of labor and money, let them plant hardy bulbs, 
and the more the better; and the sooner their plans are 
laid and their plants ordered, the better will be their 
chances of success. 


The Kecskemet Heath. 


EATH—AHeide—is in Germany a generic term for any 

stretch of sandy, uncultivated country, whether it be 
covered only with grass and scrubby, low vegetation or more 
or less generally with poor trees. Such a heath formerly 
stretched for many miles around the town of Kecskemet, in 
Hungary—an apparently limitless expanse of grass and shifting 
sand, which gave rough pasturage for herds of long-horned 
cattle and plethoric swine, guarded by peasants who, summer 
and winter, wore their characteristic sheep-skin coats, with 
the wool outside, and by the huge wolfish Hungarian sheep- 
dogs. A writer in the Wlustrirfe Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, 
tells, however, of the transformation which this semi-desert 
has undergone in recent times. Even in approaching Kecs- 
kemet by the railroad, he says, one is struck by this trans- 
formation, the road running for miles between embankments 
beyond which, instead of the former waste of drifting sand, 
bare of trees or shrubs, now extend luxuriant gardens, giving 
evidence of the most careful cultivation, vineyards and orch- 
ards succeeding on each other, or, most often, mingling their 
allied products. Closer observations only increase the sur- 
prise of the visitor. A half hour’s drive from the suburbs in 
any direction takes him into real forests of fruit-trees, which 
cover many thousand acres of land, and, in their little clusters 
of farm-houses and peasant inns, sustain a population of 
20,000 persons of the true ancient Magyar stock. 

This great steppe, whose soil was of the coarsest sand, was 
to a large extent the property of the town, the municipality 
owning sixteen square miles—more, says our author, than the 
area of some of those little principalities into which the Ger- 
man kingdom was formerly divided. In order to redeem this 
district, the town, some thirty or forty years ago, granted a 
portion of it to its inhabitants on condition that it should be 
cultivated, recommending especially the planting of orchards. 
Now Kecskemet fruit is famous not only in Austria but in 
Russia, and in a good year brings the dealers of the towna 
profit of half a million dollars. Broad highways run for miles 
in all directions from the town, planted with hedges and ave- 
nues. It isinteresting to note that the only trees our author 
mentions in this connection are of American origin. The 
Locust, he says, is most generally employed, but the Gledits- 
chia (Three-thorned Acacia) is also much used, having proved 
an excellent protection against the storms which sweep over 
the heath and the drifting of its sands. Apples form the chief 
crop, although apricots are grown in such quantities that 
whole trains filled with them are dispatched during the season 
to various parts of Germany and Russia. Pears are likewise 
grown, and cucumbers, melons and paprikas, of which a great 
specialty is made. But the grape vies with the apple in im- 
portance. The vines are grown in the way usually adopted in 
southern Germany as well as in southern France, being closely 
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set without stakes. They cover the ground in the orchards 
between the trees, and are also trained on espaliers or fences 
along the highways and to form the divisions between the 
fields. The sandy soil seems to have protected them against 
the ravages of the phylloxera, and the quantity of wine they 
yield is large and ever increasing, althoughits quality is not so 
good as that produced on the hills in other parts of Hungary. 
When the development of this industry was first thought of 
the government planted an experiment station of large extent 
with six hundred varieties of the Grape, American as well as 
European sorts being tried, and with this was combined an ex- 
perimental orchard. To-day the municipality also owns a 
“ Town-garden” containing about one thousand fruit trees of 
the finest sorts, and itself administers large tracts of the 
former heath. But it is not more interested in improving its 
own property than in spreading information among private 
cultivators and encouraging them to new efforts. With these 
ends in view it has established a large agricultural school and 
in fourteen of the scattered littke communes on the heath has 
founded village schools for the education of the neighboring 
peasant children. During the winter they are taught in the 
usual way from books, but in the spring the teacher grasps 
spade and hoe, and, in the extensive garden that adjoins the 
school, gives practical instruction in horticulture. 

In short, within forty or fifty years, at a comparatively small 
outlay of money, a vast, forbidding desert has been trans- 
formed into a garden blossoming like the Rose, where no foot 
of ground is wasted, and where the once half-nomadic, half- 
savage population is steadily growing in intelligence as wellas 
in wealth. And the town to whose municipality the credit 
for the work must be given, has itself profited by the increase 
of trade to a degree that is said to be fairly surprising.  Intelli- 
gent direction and concerted effort, without any great expendi- 
ture of money, have accomplished these results. 


Who is the Vandal? 


R. FERNOW is writing some tracts on Tree Topics 
in Kate Fields Washington, and the first of the 
series is devoted to the education of those whose misguided 
affection for single trees leads them to shudder when any 
proper thinning out of park plantations is attempted. In the 
grounds of a public institution in Washington, planted by 
Downing, the trees are choked and disfigured for lack of 
proper care, and yet the officials will not allow a tree to be cut, 
being restrained, it is said, by sentiments of reverence. ‘‘ You 
propose to cut a tree in this park ?” cries the indignant enthu- 
siast. ‘‘ You are a vandal!” 

“My frjend,” replies the critic, ‘‘it is you who are the van- 
dal. It is you who lack a civilized conception of fitness and 
beauty. It is you who do not see that by allowing this tree 
to stand you are preventing the development of its more 
valuable neighbor. It is you who, from a purely sentimental 
motive which you call reverence, will suffer your pets to choke 
and stunt each other till the beauty ofa whole group is marred, 
in which the doomed member has outgrown its usefulness. 

“Mr. Downing adapted the groups of trees and the shrub- 
bery to make a pleasing picture at the time. He knew that 
the individual parts could not always retain their relation to 
the whole, and he never intended that they should. May his 
esthetic spirit and his conception of the fitness of things de- 
scend upon those of our public officers by whose hands the 
beauty of our national capital may be either preserved and 
improved, or marred and destroyed.” 


Danger to Orange Groves in California. 


ANN important discussion is now going on respecting Florida- 
grown Orange-trees, which have been sold hy thousands 
in California. Several nurserymen who found that the margin 
ot profit was large, began to bring Florida Orange-trees to 
California several years ago, and at last established nurseries 
in Florida. The purple, or oyster-shell scale (My tilaspis citri- 
cola) has been discovered on Florida stock in southern Cali- 
fornia, and so have the ‘long scale” (42 Gloveriz), and the 
“chaff scale” (Parlatorita Pergandit), all of which are illus- 
trated and described in Hubbard’s ‘Insects Affecting the 
Orange.” The ‘chaffscale” is often found on Orange-trees 
imported from China and Japan, and the inspectors have 
ordered more than one affected lot of trees to be destroyed. 
The Florida ‘‘red scale” (Asfidiotus Ficus) has also appeared 
in southern California on Florida stock, and on trees brought 
from Brazil. Professor Couquillett is reported in the Rural 
Californian as saying that ten new pests have been found this 
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year on imported stock. The newspapers and horticultural 
societies are taking up the matterand urging prompt measures 
to destroy every infected tree. 

An orchardist at Santa Ana writes about an allied species of 
red scale, the AsPidiotus auraniii, in the following vivid man- 
ner: ‘The red scale is as dangerous and infectious to fruit in- 
terests as small-pox is among human beings. Ifany one wants to 
know what a destructive thing it is, let him come down in this 
vicinity and visit Orange. Itisapitifulsight to see whatruinhas 
been caused by the indifference of the people when the pest 
first came into this valley. When I first saw Orange, in the 
fall of 1884, I thought it the garden spot of America. I never 
shall forget the luxuriance of the acres of Orange-orchards, 
and the prosperous looking places. There were then ship- 
ments of many car loads of Oranges from Orange station every 
spring, and there were dozens of men who got from $2,000 to 
$4,000 a year for their Orange-crops. The red scale came 
there in the spring of 1885. People talked a little about it, and 
a few said the pest would be serious unless stamped out at 
once. Their fears were ridiculed, and every one went on in an 
easy, indifferent way, while the little red scale multiplied, 
spread and devoured, until at last the people saw acre after 
acre of Orange-trees dead and dying. In Orange to-day, where 
there were hundreds of fine orchards five years ago, the land 
is now covered with the decaying stumps of Orange and 
Lemon-trees.” 

This sort of thing stirred up the Pomona and Riverside peo- 
ple, and their Inspectors have been at work for two months, 
examining every tree in the district, whether set in nursery or 
orchard. They long ago quarantined against the infested dis- 
tricts of California, and now the quarantine will undoubtedly be 


extended to all Florida-grown trees. : 
Niles, Cal. Charles H. Shini. 


Legislation Against Fungous Diseases in New Jersey. 


Leet year a large portion of my time was occupied in an 
investigation of the diseases of the Cranberry, the results 
of which were published in Bulletin 64 of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. Aside from the “Scald” of the Cranberry (sometimes 
called the Rot”) the next worst enemy is the Gall Fungus. 
This last takes a second place only, because it is at the present 
time very limited in the area upon which it was seen. A single 
large bog only was found infested with it, but from a study of 
the habits of the fungus it is evident that it spreads with the 
water during spring, and if it should effect an entrance into a 
bog it would soon develop in all parts through which the con- 
taminated water flows. Fortunately, the water from the in- 
fested bog in question does not flow into any other bog or it 
would most certainly carry the disease there with it. It is, 
however, likely that the germs may be taken from one bog to 
another by birds and other animals, and by winds drifting the 
diseased leaves over the crust of snow upon fields in winter. 
The danger of thislast mode of spreading infection is increased 
by the fact that several kinds of plants closely related to the 
Cranberry and growing upon the borders of the bog are also 
infested, and some of them drop their leaves in autumn. 

The Gall Fungus has proved almost ruinous to the infested 
bog, and, because of this, and that it is as yet so circumscribed, 
the following law has been passed to cover all such cases of 
fungous diseases: % 

Whereas, The officers of the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station have discovered certain new fungous growths that 
threaten serious injury to important agricultural interests of 
the state, therefore, 

1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey: That when the officers of the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station shall discover any new fungous 
growth which is doing injury to plants or vines, and while 
the same is confined to limited areas, they are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to enter upon any lands bearing vines or 
plants so affected, and destroy the same by fire or otherwise 
as they shall deem best. 

2. And be it enacted, That any damage to private property 
resulting from the operation of destroying the said fungous 
growth by the officers of the state shall be certified to by them 
and the amount of damage paid to the owners thereof from 
the same fund and in the same manner as is paid to owners of 
diseased animals by order of the State Board of Health. 

3. And be it enacted, That expenditures under this act shall 
not exceed one thousand dollars in any one year. 

4. And be it enacted, That this act take effect immediately. 

Approved May 23d, 1890. ' 

It will be seen that, according to this act, means can be taken 
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for the extermination of the Gall Fungus upon the infested 
Cranberry-bog. In this case it will mean not simply the burn- 
ing or drowning of the diseased Cranberry-vines, but the de- 
struction of those species of shrubs along the shore of the bog 
that are attacked by the galls. A mildew, quite fatal to Cu. 
cumbers under glass, was recently found within the state, and 
this may prove to be another case that can be successtully 
handled under the new law. In like manner, within the past 
fortnight, the station botanist has found a parasitic fungus 
unknown before in this country (Pevonospora Rudi, Rabenh.) 
upon the cultivated Raspberry. This will need careful watch. 
ing, and if found destructive, and, at the same time, limited to 
one garden, it can be eradicated. <A larger field is already 
open for the exercise of the law; for example, the destruction 
of Plum and Cherry-trees already worthless from the ravages 
of the black knot, especially of those growing half wild in the 


roadways. 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Plant Note. 
Hybrid Firs. 

Monsieur E. Bailly, writing in the Revue Horticole, describes 
under the name of Adies insignis and Abies Nordmanniana 
spectosa two hybrid Firs which have appeared in European 
gardens. The first originated in the nurseries of Monsieur 
Rennault of Bulgnéville, in France. It was raised from 
seeds of a tree of Abies fectinata grafted with Abies Pinsapo 
in 1848-49. The remarkable appearance of some of the seed- 
lings raised from this tree led their owner to suppose at first 
that the graft had been effected by the stock, and that they 
were really the result of a graft-hybrid. Afterward, however, 
it was remembered that a tree of Adzes Nordmanniana grow- 
ing ata distance of four or five hundred feet produced male 
flowers, so thatit isnot improbable that the belief that the hybrid 
is the result of across of the flowers of A. Pinsago, impregnated 
by the pollen of A. Vordmanniana, is correct. Perhaps not the 
least interesting part of the matter is that the hybrid plants 
have proved hardier than plants of A. Pinsapo growing with 
them. Speaking of the plants, Monsieur Bailly says ‘the 
affinity of the hybrid with Adzes Nordmanniana and A. 
Pinsapo does not appear to be doubtful. It unites the two 
species by its botanical characters and establishes between 
them a sort of union. The habit of the trees, the arrange- 
ment of the branches, the color and the arrangement of the 
leaves, recall those of A. Mordmanniana, but the thickness of 
the leaves and their coriaceous consistency are rather those of 
A. Pinsapo. The arrangement of the leaves is intermediate 
between those of the two parents. In form their apex is not 
acuminate or often mucronate, like that of the mother-plant; 
nor truncate, like that of the pollen parent, but is subacute or 
obtuse. From an ornamental point of view this hybrid is not 
without value. Itis, on the contrary, a very handsome tree, 
elegant and vigorous, of good habit, and one to which I wish 
to invite the attention of lovers of conifers.” 

The second of these hybrids, Abies Nordmanniana speciosa, 
was produced by Monsieur Croux, the nurseryman, of Aulnay, 
near Sceaux, in the neighborhood of Paris, who fertilized 
female flowers of 4. Nordmanniana with the pollen of A. 
Pinsapo in 1871 or 1872, care having been taken at the time to 
remove from the plant of A. Nordmanniana operated onall the 
male flowers before they reached maturity. Another hybrid 
Abies exists in the garden of Monsieur H. de Vilmorin—a cross 
between A. Pinsapo and A. Cephalonica. Monsieur Bailly asks, 
in view of the rapidand vigorous growth of these three hybr ids, 
if there may not be an advantage from an economic point of 
view in using them or other hybrids i in forest plantations on a 
large scale. It is not, of course, improbable that a hardier, 
more vigorous and more valuable race of timber- producing 
trees may be obtained by hybridization, although until such a 
race could be fixed by long cultivation it will be necessary to 
resort to grafting in order ‘to secure plants of the mixed breed. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Cypripedium Philippinense. 

UR photograph of this interesting species on page 309 

was made from a plant in Mr. Hicks Arnold’s collection 

in this city, where it flowered in March of the present year. 
This handsome species was introduced from the Philippine 
Islands by Mr. John Gould Veitch many years ago, and 
long remained rare in cultivation. It is now more com- 
mon, having been found by Roeberlen, a collector of 
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Sander & Co,, in a region which has not been made public. 
The plant is generally sold and known in gardens as 
Cypripedium Roebelenn, although there is apparently little 
doubt of its identity with the species from the Philippine 
Islands, which was, of course, described much earlier. 
The flowers, which are about three inches across from tip 
to tip of the upper and lower sepals, are distinguished by 
a broadly ovate, pointed, whitish upper sepal striped with 
dark brown-purple, by a lower sepal, white with green 
veins, and by ribbon-like, pendulous petals furnished with 
short hairs and five or six inches long. They are twisted, 
yellow at the base, and dull, reddish purple along most of 
their length, with the exception of the apex, which is purple. 
The buff. yellow lip is faintly streaked with brown, 

This species grows in one of the hottest regions of the 
world in the full blaze of a tropical sun and exposed to the 
force of tropical storms. It is therefore interesting to find 
that it adapts itself to cultivation, and that it will flourish 
when transferred to a city greenhouse, like the one in 
which Mr. Arnold grows his collection and which contains 
several fine specimens of rare plants, and which is instruc- 
tive and interesting as showing what can be accomplished 
in a comparatively small greenhouse in which it is impos- 
sible to give to each plant the peculiar conditions of heat 
and light which are supposed essential to its welfare. The 
fact that a plant which theoretically ought to be as difficult 
to cultivate as Cypripedium Phihppinense flourishes in con- 
ditions which seem equally favorable to a number of other 
plants which grow naturally under very dissimilar climatic 
conditions, and which are usually considered difficult to 
manage, shows very conclusively that the cultivation of 
Orchids is not such a delicate matter as many persons sup- 
pose, and that any one with a moderate sized greenhouse 
can grow successfully a large variety of the very best of 
them. 

Mr. Arnold will, we trust, pardon us for thus calling at- 
tention to his greenhouse and its contents. Our excuse 
for doing so is our desire to point out that there are a great 
many people living in cities who are fond of flowers and 
have the means for gratifying their love for them who can 
with the aid of a small glass structure placed on one of the 
outbuildings of their dwellings gratify their tastes by culti- 
vating many interesting plants. There certainly can be 
no more delightful adjunct to a city mansion than a small 
greenhouse or conservatory, and the pleasure it is capable 
of affording will increase in proportion as the owner him- 
self understands his plants and studies their requirements. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


YMPHAZAS are especially attractive now at Kew. A cir- 
cular tank thirty-six feet in diameter is filled with the 
leaves and flowers of a large number of kinds. Best of all is 
NV. Zanzibarensis, one of the Stellata section, but much supe- 
rior to any other in the group. Its flowers are ten inches in 
diameter, and are in the form of huge cups colored deep 
purple-blue, the base shaded with crimson and the centre oc- 
cupied with golden anthers. It is about five years since this 
plant made its début at Kew, but its full dimensions have 
never been seen in England before this year, the enormous 
size of the flowers being “the result of allowing the plant a bed 
of rich soil three feet across by two feet deep, “instead of grow- 
ing it in a large pot as hitherto. Almost as striking in size and 
color is the beautiful yellow-flowered JV. tuberosa flavescens, 
its blooms as large, as fragrant and charming in color as the 
most perfect of Maréchal Neil Roses. JV. Loftus, var. rubra, 
with huge flowers colored rose-crimson, and JV. dentata 
(white), 4. Ortgiesiana (pink), V. albo-pygme@a (white), and the 
various forms of JV. stellata, from pure white to blue, are all 
flowering freely, and in the morning at about eleven o’clock 
they form a magnificent picture. An aquarium well stocked 
with the best aquatic plants is about as charming as any- 
thing in the way of in-door gardening. At any rate, the Water 
Lily house at Kew is an exceptional attraction to visitors during 
the summer. 
The Azalea garden at Kew is one of its most delightful fea- 
tures during the month of June, when the plants are in bloom. 
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A large open space, surrounded by magnificent trees, in 
groups or isolated, with long vistas terminating in views of 
the lake or of some handsome building, and carpeted with the 
softest of lawns, is filled with large specimen Azaleas, whose 
prototypes are wild in your country, but whose colors and fra- 
grance are beyond description. This year the display has 
been grander than ever. The wisdom of clearing away some 
large trees which overshadowed the Azaleas, re-forming the 
beds and replanting the specimens in good soil is now show- 
ing itself in a wealth of bloom and intensity of color unequaled 
by anything else in the garden either in-doors or out. Iam 
told that even in America these Azaleas do not meet with the 
appreciation which, as seen at Kew, they abundantly merit. 
Compared with them the garden Rhododendron is stiff and 
gaudy, whilst in fragrance they are only equaled by our native 
Honeysuckle. We are immensely proud of our garden of 
American Azaleas. Amongst them are specimen trees of 
Magnolias such as JZ, Umbrella, M. auriculata, M. Soulange- 
ana, M. conspicua and M. cordata. Some of these are in flower 
now or are justover. Mr. Gumbleton, of Cork, informs me 
that 17. Campéelli, the Himalayan species with enormous 
flowers colored rich crimson on the outside, would certainly 
be hardy at Kew. It is one of the grandest of the genus, 
but hitherto it has been grown under glass in England, 


Fig 43.—Cypripedium Philippinense.—See page 308. 


although in the south of Ireland there are magnificent speci- 
mens in the open air. J 

Musa Faponica is the name given to a plant which Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons introduced about ten years ago from Japan, 
and which has proved capable of out-door cultivation in their 
nursery at Coombe Wood. A plant of it at Kew, in the winter 
garden, is now in flower. It is of more than ordinary interest, 
as it appears to be the JZ. Basjoo of Japanese authors, of which 
hitherto very little was known. It has a stem ten feet high, 
leaves as long, a stout, drooping inflorescence, the most con- 
spicuous character in which is the large size of the oval-con- 
cave bracts and their tawny brown color. A Musa, which has 
all the striking appearance of 7. sapientum and which may be 
grown in a temperature as low as that of an ordinary situation 
in the south of England, is likely to prove of value horticul- 
turally. The only Musas that are ever planted out-of-doors in 
England are JZ. superéa, and its ally, 7. Exsete, but these are 
too tender to bear a temperature approaching frost, and must, 
therefore, be taken in-doors during winter. A second Musa, 
likely to bear a lower temperature than many of the spe- 
cies, is grown at Kew as an unnamed species indigenous in 
Hong-Kong. Both these Musas form suckers freely, and, in 
positions suitable to them, they would soon form a large clus- 
ter of handsome foliage. 

An exhibition of plants organized by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and held last week in the Temple Gardens, adjoining 
the Strand, was remarkable in many ways. Hitherto the ex- 
ceptional efforts of this Society to get together a big display of 
plants, and to induce a big crowd to go and see them, 
have been spoilt by bad weather or some other circumstance 
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beyond control. This time, however, the weather and every- 
thing else appeared to smile on the Society, the result being 
one of the most successful gatherings of plants and people 
ever seen in London. A peculiarity of the exhibition was the 
total absence of money prizes—the awards being only cups or 
medals. It was feared by many that this new departure would 
prove a mistake. Instead, however, of its effect being a thin 
show it was, on the contrary, an unusually full one. The 
nurserymen did wonders, both in respect to number and 
quality of their exhibits and in the skillful cultivation they 
displayed. The power and numbers of the nurserymen 
of England were very strongly revealed in this show. A few, 
who must be set down as short-sighted, disparaged the exhibi- 
tion on this account, arguing that it was from purely commer- 
cial motives that the nurseryman exhibited. Probably that is 
true, but the motive of the private gardener or amateur ex- 
hibitor who cravesfor money prizes cannot be much less self- 
ish than that of the nurserymen. 

The chief features of the show were the collections of Or- 
chids, Clematis, Rhododendrons, Filmy and other Ferns, hardy 
herbaceous plants, flowers and fruits. It would be impossible 
to mention herea tithe of the interesting things shown; indeed, 
almost every plant of the thousands there had something spe- 
cial to commend it. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales opened 
the exhibition and spent a considerable time in inspecting the 
plants and flowers. He afterward expressed his unqualified 
delight with all he saw. Those who sympathize with the So- 
ciety in its efforts to win back the influence for good that it 
possessed some years ago will know how to appreciate the 
work of the present Council. 

Mr. Bull’s annual exhibition of Orchids has become an insti- 
tution in London. Mr. Bull was, I believe, the first to devote 
a portion of his nursery to an artistic arrangement of Orchids 
and foliage plants on the same lines as govern ordinary plant- 
shows. All regular customers and persons interested are 
invited by card to inspect the show, which continues two or 
three months in summer. The ordinary time-killer is ex- 
cluded by a charge for admission, an arrangement found 
necessary to prevent the houses from being filled with idlers 
and those people who rush to see anything and everything. 
The collection of Orchids in Mr. Bull’s nursery is one of the 
richest in England. There are, aiso, many rare and beautiful 
Palms, Aroids, Ferns, Bromeliads, etc., to be found in his es- 
tablishment. With theaid of these Mr. Bullis enabled to makea 
most attractive display of flowers and foliage. Itis, of course, 
a trade advertisement simply, but it is a most charming pic- 
ture, nevertheless, for those who are interested in plants, and 
who find pleasure in looking at a well grown specimen of a 
beautiful plant, whether in a nursery or in a private garden. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


|p Pee are no hardy Viburnums which possess more beau- 

tiful or interesting flowers than the native Cranberry-tree 
(V. Opulus), also indigenous to Europe and the northern part 
of Asia. Specimens in the Arboretum raised from seed col- 
lected in the mountains about Pekin, China, do not show any 
sufficiently marked variations from our own to entitle them to 
a separate specific or varietal name. 

The large, sterile, marginal flowers in the flat cymes become 
conspicuously white a few days before the perfect flowers open, 
which, in ordinary situations in gardens, occurs here about the 
Ist of June. It is always remarked that the natural species 
seems much less liable to attack by Aphides than the Snow- 
ball or Guelder Rose, which is but a monstrous form of the 
Cranberry-tree. This susceptibility to injury may be because 
the sterile Snowball, being perpetually propagated by cuttings, 
layers or similar modes of division, is less robust and less able 
to overcome attacks by insects than the fruit-bearing type, 
which is generally renewed by seed. Where Snowball-bushes 
are much infested by Aphides the thorough application of 
kerosene emulsion or a strong decoction of Tobacco will be 
effectual in destroying them. But it is very important that the 
insecticide should be sprayed upon the under side of the 
leaves with considerable force, so that it will penetrate into the 
folds of the twisted leaves, where the insects are concealed and 
the work of injury is carried on. 

The Japanese Snowball (V. Alicatum) is to be recommended 
for its freedom from disfigurement by these troublesome in- 
sects; but aside from this quality, it is valuable for its own 
peculiar beauty. The common Snowball is a more graceful, 
freer growing plant, which bears its balls of flowers on some- 
what pendulous branches, while V. Adicatum is a rather formal 
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shrub, bearing its blossoms on short, rigid, lateral twigs. The 
rough dark green leaves harmonize with the stiff character of 
the plant and form a beautiful, though scanty, setting for the 
profusion of snow-white flowers usually produced. These are 
arranged in more compact and more evenly round “balls” 
than those of the common species, and they seem of a purer 
white color. The character of the two species is so different 
that they should both be grown if possible, but in a small gar- 
den, where there is only room for one, V. plicatum would 
generally give the most pleasure. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that V. Alicatum is not so stubbornly hardy as the com- 
mon Snowball, although it thrives very well in good well 
drained soil in the latitude of Boston. Both species blossom 
at the same time, but the Japanese Snowball retains its beauty 
the longest. 

Far larger and more handsome than the flowers of either of 
the preceding species are the large Hydrangea-like clusters 
borne by /zburnum macrocephalum, a form of a Chinese species 
of long cultivation in Europe, but whose wild type, with a very 
few sterile outer flowers, has only recently become known to 
botanists. The individual flowers of the sterile form are very 
large, and the clusters or “balls” so great and weighty as to 
hang like a burden on the plant. This is not so hardy as 
either of the preceding species, but it can be grown in the 
climate of Boston. 

Of all Viburnums in the Arboretum, the native Hobblebush 
(V. lantanoides), which was figured on p. 535 of the first vol- 
ume of GARDEN AND FOREST, is the earliest to flower, the 
blossoms expanding during the first days of May. A week or 
ten days later the earliest flowers of the European Wayfaring- 
tree (V. Lantana) open, and about May 2oth the Black Haw 
(V. pruntfolium) comes into blossom with large, flat, com- 
pound cymes of small whitish flowers. The last species is not 
very hardy about Boston, yet in a very favorable location it 
will become a small tree. It is as pleasing on account of its 
bright shining green leaves as for its flowers, which are of 
short duration and closely imitated in effect by those of the 
Sweet Viburnum or Sheep-berry (V. Lenzago), a larger grow- 
ing, perfectly hardy, well known native plant, which comes 
into blossom a few days later. 

Viburnum cotinifolium, a shrubby Himalayan species, comes 
into blossom during the latter part of May. The leaves of this 
are soft and downy and have a resemblance to those of V. 
Lantana, but the flowers differ in being arranged in a smaller, 
much more convex cyme. The small corollas are of a deli- 
cate pinkish white colorand have an appearance suggestive of 
dainty porcelain. The anthers just before shedding pollen are 
conspicuously large and yellow. The plants at the Arboretum 
need a good deal of protection in winter, but they are fairly 
hardy in more favorable conditions. Viburnum Sieboldi 
(sometimes V. Faponicum in nurserymen’s catalogues) is a 
coarse growing Japanese species which blossoms at the end 
of May or in early June. The small white flowers in large, 
flat, rather loose cymes look much like those of Elderberry. 
The leaves are large, thick and rough, and when bruised they 
emit an odor quite disagreeable to most people. Fruit is pro- 
duced sparingly here, but strong, vigorous plants are procured 
by grafting on stock of the Arrow-wood (V. dentatum), a com- 
mon native species which does not begin to bloom until the 
middle of June. V. pubescens, another native species, is 
earlier and loses its flowers by the time those of the Arrow- 
wood open. As ornamental plants in a shrubbery both of 
these species are superior to V. Szeboldi, which may be called 
more peculiar than beautiful. 

The Withe-rods (V. nudum and V. cassinotdes) are so closely 
alike as to be identical so far as their horticultural value is con- 
cerned. They are perfectly hardy native plants of great use in 
shrubberies and for covering waste places. They bloom with 
the equally useful but more graceful and pretty V. acerifolium 
near the middle of June. The last species of Viburnum to 
blossom is V. molle, a plant of generally southern habitat, but 
which is also found on Nantucket Island, the mildest spot in 
Massachusetts. Itis quite hardy. In foliage, flower and gen- 
eral appearance it closely resembles V. dentatum, which under 
the influence of the cool breezes of Cape Ann, only an hour’s 
railroad ride to the north of Boston, blooms a couple of weeks 
later than it does near this city. 

¥ 2) (Gn 2. 


Arnold Arboretum, 


Some American Plants. 


Aristolochia tomentosa is a twining and climbing perennial 
of the same genus as the Pipe-vine or Dutchman’s-pipe (A. 
Sipho), and resembles it in many ways. The flowers of A. 
Sipho are larger and a little more showy, but are of about the 
same shape. The most striking difference is in the size of the 
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leaf. In A. tomentosa they are about five inches long by four 
broad and somewhat downy. But in the other, though of 
almost the same shape and shade of green, they are often a 
foot long by eight inches wide. These large green leaves are 
so numerous in both plants as to hide both flowers and stems. 
Both are natives of rich woods in the northern portion of the 
southern states. They seem to thrive in light or in heavysoils 
in the sun or shade, and are quite hardy in this latitude. 

Adlumia cirrhosa (the Climbing Fumitory) is a delicate 
climbing biennial, not rare in moist or wet woods. Its foliage 
and flowers are both very neat, and itis a pity that it is not 
perennial. When near a bush or something to which it can 
attach itself it often attains several feet in height, and its droop- 
ing panicles of light purple flowers are continuous from June 
until October. It needs a light soil, and thrives in both sun 
and shade. 

Zygadeus venenosus, from the Pacific coast, has a bulbous 
root and long grass-like leaves. Its flowering stem is usually 
a foot or more high, almost naked, and bears at the summit a 
dense short panicle or head of nearly white flowers a third of 
an inch wide, and having a yellowish centre. It is perfectly 
hardy in this climate, and will do well in light or heavy soil in 
the sun. 

Oxalis violacea, the Violet Wood-Sorrel, is one of our pret- 
tiest wild flowers at this season. It is sometimes found in 
southern New England, but is more common southward and 
westward. It generally grows about six inches high, bearing 
several large violet flowers nearly an inch wide, which are 
very showy. It can easily be grown in the shade or in a cool 
partly shaded situation. A light soil suits it, and if it is to be 
set in a heavy one peat or leaf-mould should be added. 

Brodiea multifiora and B. coccinea, both from the Pacific 
coast, come into flower at about the same time. Both have 
bulbous roots about the same size, with long naked stems and 
grass-like leaves from the bulb. Their stems are each about 
a foot and a half high, with their flowers in an umbel at the 
summit. They are often found growing together, and the 
bulbs are so near alike that collectors frequently get them 
mixed if taken up when not in flower. But though resembling 
each other in these points, they are very unlike when in 
flower. In &. multiflora the flowers are upright, half an inch 
wide, three-fourths of an inch long, and bluish purple in color, 
borne in a close round umbel and on very short pedicels. The 
flowers of B. coccinea, on the other hand, are drooping, on stems 
from half an inch to aninch anda quarter long. The flowers 
themselves are usually an inch or more in length, tubular in 
shape, and about a third of an inch thick. In color they are 
deep scarlet for nearly the whole length, or except a short 
space at the mouth, which is green and white. This lastisa 
very striking plant and valuable for cut flowers. We have 
the best success with both of these and most other Californian 
bulbs by setting in autumn and protecting with a covering of 
leaves. When wintered in a cellar they are inclined to start 
into growth about the last of February, and this early growth 
in the cellar weakens the bulbs. They like a fine, well-drained 
soil and open sunlight. . 

Brodiea stellaris is a little, dwarfish species, only four or 
five inches high, bearing a small umbel of four to six pale blue 
flowers, with darker stripes. The flowers are a little more 
than half an inch wide. It is a pretty species, but its stems are 


too short for cutting. 


Lrodiea lactea has almost white flowers, with greenish 
stripes. The flowersare half an inch wide, in an ample umbel 
on a naked stem a foot anda half high. Both of these last 
mentioned should be treated in cultivation like B. coccinea; 

Tradescantia Virginica, the common Spiderwort, which has 
been long in cultivation, is a native of moist woods from west- 
ern New York southward and westward. It is a strong-grow- 
ing plant, and soon forms dense clumps fifteen to twenty 
inches high. The flowers are blue, an inch or more wide, 
with large yellow stamens, which contrast finely with the blue 
background of the flower. It is easy of culture and is a valua- 
ble plant for a shady corner. 

Lilium Bolanderi is a rare species from Oregon, growing 
from six to twelve inches high, with dark red flowers, having 
darker spots inside. The flower is a little more than an inch 
long and about as wide. All the specimens I have seen pro- 
duced only one terminal flower, and the stem is recurved so 
that the flower is turned downward. It is one of the smallest 
species and quite pretty. A light loamy soil seems to suit it best. 

Allium acuminatum, from the Pacific coast, is usually a low 
plant, six to eight inches high, with a good-sized umbel of 
pretty rose-purple flowers. The flowers are half an inch long 
and about as wide at the opening, on pedicels three-fourths of 
an inch in length. 
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Callirrhoé involucrata, the Crimson Callirrhoé, a plant from 
the sandy plains of Texas, is beginningto bloom. The flowers 
are sometimes two inches wide anda darkcrimson incolor. It 
is a prostrate, spreading perennial, with stems sometimes two 
feet long. But these long stems, though creeping on the 
ground, do not themselves take root. The flowers, which are 
on upright naked stems from four to eight inches long, con- 
tinue to come all summer. It is perfectly hardy, will do well in 
light or heavy soil, and is certainly one of our most interesting 
native plants. 

Sedum Nevii is a native of the southern Alleghanies. Its 
dense leafy stems are usually only two or three inches high, 
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should be the most valuable on account of the fruit. It is oc- 
casionally found in thickets from New England to the Missis- 
sippi River, and is more common southward. It needs time 
to become established, and plants two years old or more have 


larger and handsomer leaves and fruit. 
Southwick, Mass. : Th Saf Flor sford. 


A Few Good Forms of Ficus. 


HIS extensive and varied genus contains many species that 
are both useful and beautiful. It not only includes the 
common Fig (ficws Carica) and the wonderful Banyan-tree 
(/. Indica), but also a number of our most serviceable stove 


The Oldest Locust-tree in Europe.—See page 305. 


very even, and form a solid mass of light green foliage, which 
is very pretty. Its flowering-stem is not so leafy, and rises two 
or three inches above the rest of the plant, bearing a small 
three-spiked cyme of white flowers, which much resemble 
those of S. ¢ernatum, but it is fully two weeks later. Itisa 
prettier plant than S, zerzatum, and can be grown without pro- 
tection in sun or shade. We have never trieditina heavy soil. 
; Dioscorea villosa, the Wild Yam-root, is a twining andclimb- 
ing herbaceous perennial. Its large handsome leaves are 
often five inches long by three and a half inches wide, promi- 
nently several ribbed, and downy underneath. The flowers 
are not showy, but the drooping racemes of three-angled pods 
are very interesting. It is a striking plant, admired by all who 
are interested in this class, and for shady or half shaded 
situations is invaluable. It is dicecious, and the female plants 


and greenhouse plants. It is almost needless to call attention 
to the best known species, /icus e/astica, its merits as a gen- 
erally useful decorative plant being so well understood and 
recognized, and the variegated form of this species has also 
been commended by various correspondents of GARDEN AND 
FOREST. Without doubt /icus elastica variegata will take 
rank among standard decorative plants as soon as the stock 
becomes so abundant that well grown plants may be procured 
at a reasonable price. 

Another very handsome variegated species is /. Parced/ii, 
which has dark green leaves, beautifully marbled and blotched 
with pure white. Itis a plant of good habit and free growth, 
and quite naturally attracted much attention when first intro- 
duced from the South Sea Islands several years ago: This 
species should have a warm house temperature and a moist 
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atmosphere, because when allowed to become too dry it is 
liable to injury from red spider. Among the large-leaved spe- 
cies, /, macrophylla, the Moreton Bay Fig is prominent, its 
large cordate leaves giving quitea tropical effect in the con- 
servatory, and also being very effective for out-door decoration 
in the summer. It is a strong grower, and soon makes a large 
specimen. 

Ficus dealbata is another notably good large-growing spe- 
cies, and has leaves of somewhat similar shape to those of F, 
elastica, but dark green on the upper side, while the under 
surtace is thickly clothed with pure white tomentum. It was 
introduced from South America a number of years since, but 
has not become very common, possibly because it does not 
root as readily as some other species. 

Ficus Porteana also deserves a place among fine foliage 
plants, having oblong, sharp-pointed leaves from one foot to 

eighteen inches in length and from four to five inches in 
breadth, and slightly serrate on the margins. The leaves of 
this species are not quite so tough and strong as those of & 
elastica, but they have substance enough to render it very 
useful for conservatory work. It is a native of the Philippine 
Islands, and produces its finest foliage when grown in a warm 
house. 

In the scandent section of the Fig family are to be found 
some of the most useful greenhouse climbers, prominent 
among which are /. darbata and F. stipulata (£. repens), the 
first named being much the stronger of the two, and producing 
dark green, cordate leaves about three inches in length, and 
more or less clothed with brown hairs. This species, like F. 
stipulata, is especially useful for covering a wall in a warm 
house, as it adheres very firmly, and, when given congenial 
treatment, soon covers such a locality with a most pleasing 
green mantle. /. stifu/afa, and its variety, Minima, are not so 
particular as to locality and treatment, and may be put to a 
variety of uses besides that referred to above, being readily 
propagated and of rapid growth. 

The various kinds of Ficus, in general, are very clean plants 
and not subject to the attacks of insects, unless much neg- 
lected. They are propagated by means of cuttings made 
from firm wood, many of the sorts rooting best from single 
eye-cuttings, which should be firmly planted in small pots and 
tied up to a small stake, so as to prevent them from falling out 
of the pot on account of the weight of the leaf. 

And while they root best in a close frame, yet enough ven- 
tilation must be given at night to prevent the accumulation of 
much moisture on the cuttings, else they are liable to damp 
off. Sandy loam, slightly enriched with old manure, will be 
found a satisfactory compost, and with reasonable care hand- 


some plants may soon be obtained. ; 
Holmesburg, Pa. ’ W. H, Taplin. 


Crown and Root-Grafts. 


AM glad to see this distinction clearly made by Professor 
Bailey and others at the Nurserymen’s Meeting. Any one 
who grows his Apple-seedlings for grafting, and grows them 
well, knows that they will be too long to be used entire, so that 
the claim often made that trees are grown on ‘whole roots” 
is misleading. The roots must be shortened and side-roots 
removed. The question then remains, whether we shall use 
any more of each root than the crown section? I have been 
testing the matter for many years, and carefully noting re- 
sults. There are elements of great uncertainty in these tests, 
unless much care is used and sufficient time allowed for ob- 
servation. Even if the crown is best, crown-cuts are not all 
equally good ; cions are not all equally good; the soil is not 
always uniform, and other disturbing conditions are possible. 

My experience with Apple-seedlings has been that if plump, 
vigorous seed is used, and properly planted in good and suit- 
able soil, yearling roots are better than older ones. We then 
have yearling wood in the stock joined to yearling wood in the 
cion; the size of the stocks is more nearly that of the cions, 
often allowing the bark to join all around, and the wood of the 
stock is softer and more easily cut. Two-year stocks are 
either too large or of inferior growth and quality. 

In our climate it has been found a wise plan to plant our 
grafts deeply, so that but one bud of the cion is above ground 
—using cions of three buds or more. In this way, from many 
varieties we can get good roots from above the point of union. 
When sufficient care is taken in all points I have never seen 
any marked difference in growth, in nursery or in orchard, 
between the first and second cuts of well grown and carefully 
selected roots which could be charged positively to the roots. 
It must be remembered that we are apt, while at work, to put 
the larger cions on the top cut, leaving the smaller for the 
second cut, so that the completed grafts of the latter are some- 
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what less in size. But, even allowing all that is required here, 
I am not able to say that alternate rows of first and second cut 
grafts have ever, in my nursery, shown sufficient difference at 
the end of the third season to be discriminated with any cer- 
tainty.. So I must conclude that, with good work all around, 
it is allowable to use the second cut. But with careless work 
and unsatisfactory material the result might not be the same. 

As to the preference for budding over root- grafting, I find 
many buyers who object to the crook in a budded tree and 
prefer the straighter root-graft. But aside from this, where 
iron-clads are demanded, we want none of the stock above 
ground or near the surface, as must be the case with budded 
trees. 

I can see no reason why trees root-grafted should have roots 
on one side only. It may happen that an occasional tree will 
show that peculiarity, but when this occurs so very seldom 
who can be sure of the cause? I should be most apt to regard 
it as a peculiarity of the seedling stock. Neither have I noted 
that the roots of root-grafts are more pronged. Observing 
nurserymen soon discover that nearly every variety has its 
own style of root, which is determined by the cion, so that 
many varieties can, when taken up at three years old, be 
known by their roots alone. The spadesmen notice this very 
quickly when digging, and have a ready anathema for certain 
varieties with a vigorous, deep-going root system. 

. Newport, Vt. LD, Ef, Hoskins: 


Notes About Blackberries. 


ITTATINNY I had thrown out as too tender, although 
when I did get a good crop it was a very excellent and 
paying berry. But it did not stay thrown out, so I have adopted 
the plan of bending the canes over and holding them down in 
winter with stones or boards. The result is excellent crops on 
a small scale. The fruit is large and glossy, and good if weil 
ripened. But there must be some of the caution used that 
was needful in the case of Lawton. It must be well ripened 
before being picked. 

Wachmett Thornless is not thornless, and is not a berry 
with a single point in its favor for general planting. There 
may be localities where it is valuable. 

Wilson Junior is only an improved Wilson, and very tender 
indeed. It will come through if covered with snow; but even 
if bent down and held close to the ground it will kill to the 
roots during open winters. It is worthless in a northern 
latitude. 

New Rochelle or Lawton is also worthless, except south of 
New York. Dealers have a habit of calling all improved 
Blackberries Lawtons. We cannot as yet get any rational dis- 
tinctions made in this regard. 

Taylor is a real acquisition. The size is above medium and 
the quality very good. The growth is strong and it is among 
the most productive. It is later than Snyder. 

Snyder is a much better and larger berry than was supposed 
for a long time. Cut the canes back and select a cool, strong 
soil and it is a prize. On poor soil and where easily affected 
by dry weather it is too small to be of any value. In quality 
Snyder is really very good, not sour and not sweet. 

Early Cluster and Crystal White, with me, are tender and 
otherwise valueless. 

Erie I hold in the very highest esteem. It has gone through 
three winters unharmed, and gives a superb crop of very 
large and very excellent fruit. The color is a peculiar jet 
black, unlike that of Lawton, with which it has sometimes been 
confused. I believe a large amount of swindling has been 
done in sending out Lawton for Erie. 

Minnewaski, so far as I have tested it, proves to have all the 
good qualities claimed for it—a large, handsome and early 
berry, and a cane not so strong as some, but entirely hardy. 

Agawam is another excellent sort, not so large as Erie or 
Minnewaski, but with me an excellent fruit and a hardy cane. 
It bears grand crops, and no one is ever cheated by it into 
biting an acrid berry that he cannot swallow with honest re- 
gard “for his stomach. 

I would select as a list for a home garden Erie, Agawam, 
Taylor, Minnewaski. Confined to two sorts, I should perhaps 
take Erie and Agawam; but should not like to miss Taylor. 

For market the same list might still hold good, with Snyder 
added. The Blackberry has been improved far more than is 
generally known. The Kittatinny caused great disappoint- 
ment, and led many growers to discard Blackberries entirely 
from their grounds. 

I grow with cultivation for two or three years, but let the 
plants ultimately take possession of the soil and care for them- 
selves. They do best let alone. Cut out the dead canes, and 
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cut back the new ones. Weeds and grass will not hold their 
own with Blackberries in good soil. 

The Lucretia Dewberry has been advertised well, and is 
really a superb fruit; but it must be laid down for winter. The 
fruit is enormously large, very early and excellent. It can 
only be grown well by being tied to stakes and bent back to 
about three feet of iron. 

There are two drawbacks to Blackberry culture which se- 
riously mar our pleasure and profit. The first difficulty is with 
the cruel thorns. Women cannot gather the fruit without 
having their clothes torn to rags. The rust is another serious 
trouble. The remedy for this fungus is to cut and burn. I 
should not try to cultivate any sort that rusted to any extent. 
With me Kittatinny alone is diseased, and that rarely. This 
rust is a mischievous malady, and it is not advisable to propa- 
gate it. It is not confined to the Blackberry. 

The kind of soil for the Blackberry is invariably dry, well 
drained, strong clay, if possible ; but well drained it must be. 
If I intended to cultivate a plantation I should have the rows 


ten feet apart and a row of Potatoes between. 
Clinton, NY. OP Powell. 


New Orchids.—A plant of more than ordinary interest is 
Odontoglossum hybridum Leroyanum., the first hybrid Odonto- 
glossum raised artificially. Its parents are O. crisfum and O. 


luteo-purpureum, which were crossed about five years ago by 


M. Leroy, gardener to Baron E. de Rothschild, in his garden 
at Amandvilliers, near Paris. The hybrid flowered in May this 
year, and proves its origin by combining the characters of the 
two species named. Mr. Sander will shortly publish a figure 
of it in Reichenbachia. Many have obtained seeds, and even 
seedling Odontoglossums, by crossing one species with an- 
other, but they have never come to anything. 

Odontoglossum Bleut splendens is another hybrid, its parents 
being O. vexillarium and O. Roezliz, Properly, however, the 
three should be called Miltonias. This hybrid also originated 
in Paris, where it was raised by M. Bleu. Its flowers are as 
large as those of an ordinary O. vexillarium, white, tinted 
with rose, with a crimson blotch at the base of the labellum, and 
radiating lines of the same color extending a little out toward 
the margin. It is a curiosity as a true hybrid Miltonia, other- 
wise it is scarcely equal to a good variety of either of its pa- 
rents. It is in the collection of Mr. F. Sander. 

Phajus Henryi appears to be merely a rose colored variety 
of F. Humblotit, Probably the two are the extreme color 
variations of one variable species. Plants of both were shown 
in flower by Mr. Sander at the Temple Show. P. Humblotii is 
likely to prove a good garden Orchid, as it grows freely and 
flowers well. 

Kew. W. 


Sagittaria Chinensis was received from a Chinese laundry- 
man early in the year as an egg-shaped, whitish tuber with a 
short sprout. It was planted in a bowl of earth and kept sat- 
urated with water, and proved a very rapid grower and attrac- 
tive planta foot high, with light green foliage and the many 
arrow head leaves rather broad. Removal to an outside tank 
has checked its growth and flowering so that it is not possible 
to say whether or notitis S. Zazifolius, the only Chinese species 
which can be found in catalogues. Special interest was ex- 
cited in this plant from a hope of discovering that our Chinese 
friends, with their materialistic reputation, were not without 
some of that sentiment which has led emigrants in all ages 
to take with them some favorite plants as a reminder of their 
birthplace. We are already indebted to them for the Water 
Narcissus or ‘Sacred Water. Lily,” apparently first brought 
here without hope of gain, and it seemed as if the Sagittaria 
might be an introduction of another favorite home plant. 
This theory I regret not being able to verify, as my interviews 
with growers of the plant in the Chinese colony simply proved 
that they grow the plant, but with no great enthusiasm, such 
as they evidently feel about the ‘Sacred Lily.” A Chinaman 
is not usually an open hearted enthusiast, but I found a num- 
ber of them in humble quarters become bright-eyed and viva- 
cious over the Narcissus. Lately the street fakirs have offered 
dormant tubers Sagittaria, but of what variety is unknown to 
me. 


Tulipa ciliatula—This is the name I find given by Mr. J. G. 
Baker to anew Tulip which he describes in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for May 24th. I received it directly from Mr. Whitall, 
who collected it on the Anti-Taurus Range in Asia Minor, and 
sent it out last year. With me it came into bloom in the open 
border in April. It is nearly allied to 7. Gesneriana, with the 
same bright crimson-scarlet petals, and glaucous, undulated 
foliage. It is of very dwarf habit, the peduncles being only two 
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inches long, and is an excellent plant for bright bedding or 
for the rockery. 

Génothera Fraseri is one of the best of the Evening Primroses, 
The flowers are light golden yellow, borne profusely on a 
dwarf plant a foot high, which remains in bloom for several 
months. It is a native plantlong incultivation. The fields are 
now bright with G:nothera biennis and Dog Roses, and it may 
be noted that for a bright bouquet there are few more pleasing 
combinations than these two flowers, loosely arranged. 


Iris levigata opened its first bloom on the 15th of June, 
on the borders of the pond, where they seem to be about a 
fortnight earlier than in a dry and somewhat shaded border. 
There are handsomer flowers among the Irises than 
Keempfer’s, but these have a quaintness and a grace of their 
own. The varieties with dark reticulations are specially 
quaint, and good white forms are very pleasing. It is inter- 
esting to grow this plant from seed, as it comes into bloom in 


two and three years, 
Elizabeth, N. J. CG. 


A Good “Cutting ” Lettuce.—The French works on gardening 
describe a class of so-called “‘ cutting Lettuces,” of whicha dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is that if the leaves are plucked from 
the plant one by one others will develop to take their places, 
and thus a single planting will continue to furnish a crop of 
leaves through nearly the whole season. I have tested these 
Lettuces and found none of them to be of the finest quality, all 
being too bitter to suit our American taste. It may not be 


‘generally known, however, that some of our best common 


Lettuces, when given good soil and culture, will furnish sev- 
eral successive crops of foliage without running to seed, if the 
leaves are picked off one ata time, and are not drawn upon 
too largely. I have grown the Prize Head Lettuce in this way 
during the past two seasons with excellent results. A bed 
covering a few square feet furnishes sufficient lettuce for daily 


use during several successive weeks. 
University of Wisconsin. IES, Goff. 


Correspondence. 
Appropriate Bridges. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—You can do no better work, I think, by means of the 
charming illustrations you publish, than to continue to show 
American readers what good rural bridges should look like. 
There is a growing desire in this country to build substantial 
bridges and to make them beautiful as well as solid. But often 
there seems no realization of the fact that beauty means ap- 
propriateness, or, at least, no true feeling for what is appro- 
priate and inappropriate. For exarnple, while passing through 
Connecticut by rail the other day, I noticed in one of the 
smaller towns (was it in Milford?) a small stone bridge, 
spanning a stream close to the railroad, which seemed to have 
been recently built. Although neither long nor high and 
placed in a modern town of modest aspect, where most of the 
neighboring buildings were of wood, this bridge has cren- 
ellated sides, and, at one end, a circular turret, whose top, as I 
remember, was similarly protected against impossible ene- 
mies. In itself it was not beautiful, looking sadly like the 
papier-maché fortifications of the scene-painter. And could 
anything more inappropriate be imagined in a New England 
town of to-day than a battlemented bridge, suggesting the 
conditions under which people lived in other lands in me- 
dizeval times? Of course, the cost of such a structure must 
have been much greater than that of a simpler stone bridge, 
and every penny of the difference had been worse than wasted, 
producing a thing which was not beautiful in itself, and which 
looked still less so by contrast with its surroundings. 


Philadelphia. Viator. 


The Paragon Chestnut and The Crandall Currant. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Referring to your report of the Nurserymen’s Conven- 
tion, page 292, allow me to enquire (1) whether the Paragon 
Chestnut was not propagated from grafts furnished by my late 
neighbor, Mr. W. L. Shaffer. 

Mr. Shaffer’s tree was from a Spanish Chestnut. 

(2) Again, what is the difference between the Crandall Cur- 
rant and the Utah Black and Utah Yellow Missouri Currants, 
which have been under cultivation for twenty-five years, and 
were originally distributed by Siler, Reading and others ? 

Germantown. Thomas Meehan. 


[1. Perhaps Mr. Van Deman was incorrectly quoted as say- 
ing that the Paragon Chestnut is of “ purely native origin.” 
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In the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, just issued, 
he says: “It is possible that this variety may have some 
foreign stock in it, as the leaves differ slightly from those of 
our native species.” Mr. Engle received the grafts from 
Mr. Shaffer under the name of Great American, and he 
changed it to Paragon because he feared the first might be 
misleading. He knew nothing of its origin, but supposed 
it might be a cross between our native Chestnut and some 
foreign variety, since the flavor is nearly equal to that of 
our own Chestnuts, while the nut is as large as the foreign 
sorts. We should be glad to have further information as to 
the parent tree. A good illustration of the nut appears in 
the report of Mr. Van Deman. 

(2) Professor Bailey, who has recommended the Crandall 
Currant highly, is not acquainted with the Utah Currants 
spoken of, although he has heard of them. Mr. A. S. Fuller 
commends these Utah forms in his ‘Small Fruit Cul- 
turist ;” but he is unacquainted with the Crandall. We 
should be obliged for a report on the comparative value of 
the Crandall and these older introductions from any one 
who has tried both.—Ep. | 


The American Association of Nurserymen. 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting.—III. 


HE papers which follow conclude our report of the 
late Convention of Nurserymen in this city. The 
next Annual Meeting will be held either in Minneapolis 
or St. Paul, as may seem best to the Executive Committee. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE CHESTNUT. 


Mr. Samuel C. Moon read the following paper on this subject: 

Chestnut culture in orchards is a young industry in this 
country, and although it has already been proved to be 
profitable, the subject is as yet imperfectly understood. The 
Chestnut-tree is widely distributed throughout the country, and 
yet there are large districts in which it isnot found, and the 
question is often asked whether it will grow on bottom lands 
or on limestone lands? I cannot reply to these questions, and 
would be glad if some experiment station would investigate 
this subject. In Arthur Bryant’s book on forest-trees it is said 
that ‘“‘the Chestnut seems to prefer the sides and neighbor- 
hood of hills and mountains with a dry sandy or gravelly soil, 
although it will grow on almost any soil except a wet one. It 
does not appear, however, to grow more rapidly in the rich 
soils than on the poorer lands. Lands utterly worthless for 
cultivation may be made to yield an income by planting them 
with Chestnuts.” 

No trees which are equally well adapted for avenues will 
yield any return like our native nut-bearing trees, and noneare 
more appropriate for shade and ornament about buildings or 


along farm lanes or in pasture fields. In planting the Chestnut, - 


whether in orchards or avenues, the trees should be set at 
least forty feet apart, and some varieties will need forty-five or 
fifty feet. Like other fruit-trees, they should be mulched, or 
the land should be kept mellow about them while they are 
small, and they will come into bearing as soon as Apple-trees 
or Pear-trees. Wild trees usually commence bearing when 
trom twelve to twenty years old, and grafted ones of the most 
productive varieties from two to seven years after grafting. 
A Chestnut-orchard of the Numbo or Paragon varieties will 
come into bearing condition as soon as an orchard of Baldwin 
Apples. Both of these varieties possess the qualities which 
make any orchard-fruit profitable—that is, hardiness of the 
tree and early fruitfulness, with large size and fine appearance 
of fruit. 

Efforts to introduce the Maron de Lyon and other large 
European varieties have not been successful, for although the 
trees may live a few years, they ultimately die. Trees im- 
ported from Europe, and trees grown here from imported 
seed, are not generally hardy; but stock raised from the seed 
of the exceptionally hardy European trees that do flourish 
here have proved hardy themselves, and in this way a strain 
of European Chestnuts has been secured which will endure 
the climate of the eastern states. Many individual native trees 
in different parts of the country have local reputation for supe- 
riority, and are no doubt worthy of dissemination, but they 
have never been introduced, and, like other new fruits, will 
need to be tested in different sections and under varied condi- 
tions before they can be confidently recommended. As the 
demand for new and improved varieties develops there is 
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little doubt but that superior kinds will be found and 
disseminated. 

In habit of growth the American Chestnut differs from the 
European about as the Sugar Maple differs from the Norway 
Maple. The foreign Chestnut branches low and forms a 
round-headed tree, while the native variety grows taller and 
more spreading. The Japan Chestnut seems to be smaller 
than either of the others, with smaller foliage, and its slender, 
compact habit makes it an acquisition for small plantations. 
None of the large Chestnuts, and no foreign Chestnut that I 
have seen, equals in flavor the small ones on our native 
trees when they are eaten uncooked. They lack the sweet and 
delicate taste with which we are familiar, and there is an 
astringency in the skin which covers the kernel, but boiling 
or roasting corrects this unpleasantness, and after being 
cooked there is little difference in the taste of the foreign 
varieties and our own. When the culinary uses of Chestnuts 
are appreciated here as they are in Europe, where the cooks 
prepare them in a variety of ways, the demand for those of 
large size will rapidly increase. 

I find the Chestnut an expensive tree to raise, and this cost 
of production is an obstacle in the way of its general cultiva- 
tion. I have found difficulty in grafting the trees and loss in 
transplanting them. It has not paid to graft them until after 
they are once or twice transplanted and when the stocks are 
three, or, better yet, five years old. My most successful take 
of grafts yielded seventy-five per cent. of saleable trees, but I 
have more frequently had seventy-five per cent. of failure. I 
have tried taking up one year’s seedlings and grafting at the 
collar as Apples are worked, on whole roots. I have tried 
collar-grafting of one-year-old seedlings as they stood in the 
nursery row, using ordinary tongue-grafts, but with no suc- 
cess. I have failed also entirely with ordinary budding. I 
have been most successful when I cut the cions early in spring 
and kept them dormant in an ice house until the stocks 
started and the buds on them were well swollen. My practice 
then is to cut off the tops and insert tongue grafts wrapped 
in waxed muslin in the ordinary way. In some cases the grafts 
do not unite well and there is no perfect union between stock 
and cion. Such trees, of course, are short lived and worthless. 
This defect is more common with some varieties than others. 
I have one valuable variety that I have never yet succeeded in 
grafting. Three years ago I headed in a large European 
Chestnut tree with fifty grafts of the Japanese variety and 
every one took and looked well. This year, however, I found 
the unions all imperfect and they will evidently soon decline. 

The difficulty of successful transplanting seems to lie in the 
extreme sensitiveness of the roots to exposure and their slow- 
ness in re-establishing themselves in the soil. If the rootsget 
at all dry the vitality of the tree is wasted by evaporation be- 
fore they become sufficiently established to supply the de- 
mand upon them. I therefore dig and handle Chestnut-trees 
on damp and drizzling days and puddle the roots as soon as 
they are dug. These difficulties are annoying but I do not 
consider the obstacles insurmountable. What is needed is 
extra care in every part of the work of handling the trees, 
from the time the seeds are sown until the grafted trees are 
set in their permanent positions, and I believe that after intel- 
ligent effort and experiments have been made by a large nuimn- 
ber of practical nurserymen in this direction, means will be 
found by which the trees can be produced as rapidly and 
cheaply as they are needed. 

In the discussion which followed it was explained by Mr. 
Fernow that the Chestnut is not so particular about the chemi- 
cal composition of the soil as about its mechanical condition. 
Where the Chestnut does not thrive on limestone land it is be- 
cause the solid rock not far below the surface obstructs drain- 
age. In limestone lands where there is an open, permeable 
subsoil the Chestnut flourishes. The same causes sometimes 
exclude the tree from alluvial bottom lands. To attain the 
best growth it needs deep, free and open drainage. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Mr. J. W. Manning, Jr., of Reading, Massachusetts, read a 
paper on the question whether it is desirable for nurserymen 
to include hardy herbaceous plants with the trees and shrubs 
to which their business in this country is generally confined. 
Mr. Manning replied by saying that a few years ago there was 
little to encourage nurserymen to cultivate this class of plants, 
but that a great change had taken place in the character of the 
material used for ornamental planting. Old-fashioned plants 
which gave abundant flowers from spring till autumn in a 
succession of bloom were again coming into favor. They had 
been for some years removed to the background, and their 
places had been occupied by stiff arrangements of bedding 
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plants. These plants were expensive to keep through the 
winter, and required great care, and produced, after all, an 
effect which covered but a few months in the year, leaving the 
spring and autumn garden bare and empty. The return toa 
more natural style has brought into prominence these hardy 
plants, many of which are quite as brilliant in foliage as the 
bedding plants which they are replacing. We are byno means 
confined, however, to plants which flourish in old-fashioned 
gardens, for an increased knowledge has brought into cultiva- 
tion hundreds of beautiful plants from all the temperate and 
mountainous regions of the globe until there is abundant ma- 
terial for beautiful floral effects, from the earliest spring until 
freezing weather, to be had with these hardy herbaceous plants, 
and while an ample variety of foliage and flower can be se- 


_ cured to suit every soil and situation and individual taste, less 


care and expense is required to cultivate them than is needed 
with the artificial bedding system. 

The use of these perennials is not confined to the flower 
border alone; many of them are adapted for use on edges of 
shrubberies and in half wild situations so that large parks and 
public gardens can hardly be treated with proper landscape 
effect without using them in greatabundance. It would be hard 
to treat rocky ledges, or shady nooks, or swampy lands, or the 
banks of ponds or streams without them. 

Nurserymen were advised to begin at first with those that 
are most easily cultivated and propagated, avoiding weedy 
kinds and including in the main such as are of medium size 
and a long flowering season and having abundant bloom. A 
few of the taller kinds are indispensable for large effects, and 
a few of the exceedingly dwarf kinds are equally indispensable 
where a low creeping growth is needed. Asa whole, no class 
of plants is more easily multiplied, and the only propagating 
apparatus needed is that found in the ordinary nursery busi- 
ness. They take up little room, and a large variety can be 
cultivated on a small area, so that the filling of orders is easily 
accomplished, and the work of digging and packing is a small 
item. 

Mr. Manning concluded with a list of the hardy plants which 
were in greatest demand, but we omit it, as we give so much 
attention to this class of plants from week to week. 


Periodical Literature. 


a the fourth of his ‘“ Artist’s Letters from Japan,” published 

in the June number of the Century Magazine, Mr. La Farge 
speaks more particularly about architecture and gardening. 
His chief text is the temple of lyémitsu, which, like the more 
pretentious one of his grandfather, lyéyasu, stands on the 
sacred mountain of Nikko. The purely architectural descrip- 
tions, marked naturally by the keenest artistic feeling for 
effects of light and shadow as well as for form and color in 
themselves, do not here concern us as much as those which 
show how inevitable in the Japanese mind nature and art are 
treated as a single entity, and to produce beauty means to blend 
the work of man in the most subtile ways with the work of 
God. The temple in question, says Mr. La Farge, is “fitted 
into the shape of the mountain, like jewels into a setting. 
From near the red pagoda of lyéyasu’s grounds a wide ave- 
nue leads, all in shade, to an opening, narrowed up at its end 
to a wall and gate, which merely seems a natural entrance be- 
tween the hills. There are great walls to the avenue which 
are embankments of the mountain, from which at intervals 
fountains splash into the torrents at each side, and overhead 
are the great trees and their thin vault of blue shade. The 
first gate is the usual roofed one, red, with gilded rafters and 
heavy black-bronze tiles, and with two red muscular giants 
in the niches at the sides. Its relative simplicity accentuates 
the loveliness of the first long court, which we enter on its 
narrowest side. Its borders seem natural, made of nothing 
but the steep mountain-sides, filled with varieties of leafage 
and the columns of the great Cedars. These indeterminate 
edges give it the look of a valley shut at each end by the gate 
we have passed and by another far off disguised by trees. 
This dellis paved in part and with hidden care laid out with 
smaller trees.” A cascade falling from the hill fills a large stone 
tank and ‘‘the little pavilion over this well is the only building 
in the enclosure. . . As we turn to the highest side of the court 
on the leftand ascend slowly steep, high steps to a gorgeous red 
gate above our heads, whose base we cannot see, the great 
Cedars of the opposite side are the real monuments, and the 
little water-tank upon which we now look down seems nothing 
but a little altar at the foot of the mountain forest. The gate, 
when we look back, is only a frame, and its upper step only a 
balcony from which to look at the high picture of trees in 
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shadow and sunlightacross the narrow dell, which we can only 
just feel beneath us. . . . Just behind the gate, as if it lead to 
nothing, rises again the wall of the mountain; then we turn at 
right angles toward a great esplanade, lostat its edges in trees, 
from which again the forest would be all the picture were it 
not that further back upon the hill rises a hign wall with a 
platform and lofty steps, and the carved red and gold frame of 
a cloister with another still richer gate of red lacquer, whose 
suffering by time has made it more rosy, more flower-like.” 
This is but the beginning of Mr, La Farge’s description of this 
shrine and its enclosures, but it is enough to show how nature 
and art intermingle, interpenetrate each other under the hand 
of the Japanese artist. More and more this impression is 
strengthened as further steps are taken through the varied en- 
closure, until we reach “the distant steps leading through the 
trees to the tomb. . . . surrounded by the still more solitary 
splendor of the forest,” its bronze and lacquer and golden 
carvings contrasting with wild rocks and trees, grasses and 
mosses, and, when the winter shall come, standing unpro- 
tected amid the snow and storms. Such a scene, as the 
writer. says, brings a feeling of humility and of the nothingness 
of man.” It is as if these tombs said, ‘‘serenely or splendidly, 
in color, and carving, and bronze, and gold: ‘ We are the end 
of the limits of human endeavor. Beyond us begins the other 
world, and we, indeed, shall surely pass away, but thou re- 
mainest, O Eternal Beauty.’” 

With humbler buildings the effect is the same—their sur- 
roundings form part and parcel of the design and itis impos- 
sible to say where nature ends and art begins. ‘‘ What is nat- 
ural,” says Mr. La Farge, ‘‘and what was made by man has 
become so blended together, or has always been so, that I can 
choose to look at it as my mood may be, and feel the repose 
of nature or enjoy the disposing choice ofart.” Simplicity is the 
note of gardening art—small gardens needing few hands to 
keep them in order. Yet order means something much more 
artistic and particular than with us. Each day in the small 
garden near the writer’s lodging ‘‘the gardener appears and 
attends to one thing after another, even climbing up into the 
old Pine-tree, taking care of itas he does of the Sweet Peas; and 
I recall the Japanese gardener whom I knew at our Exposi- 
tion of 1876, as | saw him for the last time stretched on the 
ground fanning the opening leaves of some plant that gave 
him anxiety.” Itis pleasant to find that the estimate of the 
Japanese point of view as regards miniature gardens, which 
has more than once been theoretically explained in these col- 
unins, is here echoed by a keen observer who has made prac- 
tical acquaintance with them and their creators. 

The Japanese miniature garden, he says, ‘‘can be made of 
very slight materials, and is occasionally reduced to scarcely 
anything, even to a little sand and a few stones laid out accord- 
ing to a definite ideal of meaning. A reference to Nature, a 
recall of the general principles of all landscapes—of a fore- 
ground, a distance and a middle distance—that is to say, a lit- 
tle picture—is enough. When they cannot deal with the thing 
itself—when they can they do it consummately—they have 
another ideal, which is not so much the making of a real 
thing as the making of a picture of it. Hence the scale can be 
diminished without detriment in their eyes until it becomes 
Lilliputian to ours. All this I take to be an inheritance from 
China, modified toward simplicity.” Mr. La Farge also notes 
that these little gardens cannot be appreciated by us as they 
are by the Japanese, “for they have in their arrangement 
manners of expressing ideas of association, drawing them from 
nature itself or bringing them out by references to tradition or 
history, so that Iam told they aim to express delicate mean- 
ings that a Western imagination can hardly grasp; types, for 
instance, conveying the ideas of peace and chastity, quiet old 
age, connubial happiness and the sweetness of solitude. Does 
this make you laugh, or does it touch you—or both? I wish I 
knew more about it, for 1 am sure there is much to say.” But, 
as the writer confesses, there are many points with regard to the 
artistic ideals of the Japanese where a foreigner cannot inform 
himself, whether it be because the full import is lost in the mists 
of antiquity, or because ‘‘ they reserve it for better minds and 
worthier apprehensions,” The mostsignificant fact made plain 
in this delightful chapter of Mr. La Farge’sis, we repeat, that ar- 
chitecture is not an isolated art, but one intimately involved 
with the love of nature and with the power of treating it in 
artistic yet naturalistic ways. A temple is not what we would 
understand by the name, but is a number of buildings of 
various kinds ‘‘spread with infinite art overlarge spaces, open 
or enclosed by trees and rocks. The buildings are but parts 
of a whole. They are enveloped by Nature, the principle and 
the adornment of the subtile or mysterious meaning which 
links them all together.” 
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Peaches, green apples, blackberries and huckleberries are 
coming into market from the Carolinas, and the first Wild 
Goose plums from California. 


It is stated in The Agitator, published in Wellsboro, Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, that a giant Hemlock was recently felled 
in Union Township, of that county, from which forty-nine 
four-foot lengths of bark were peeled. 


The last part of Hooker's Icones Plantarum (xxi., Part 1) to 
reach us contains plates 200F to 2025 inclusive, and is entirely 
devoted to the illustration and description of Indian Orchids 
of various genera, none of them of ornamental or horticul- 
tural importance. 


Lonicera fragrantissima, which the past mild season brought 
into bloom in January in this vicinity, is named in an Austrian 
journal as a true winter-blooming species, the flowers of which 
are as fragrant during the snowy months as those of other 
Honeysuckles in summer. 


A bark laden with 580 sticks of spar-timber from Oregon 
recently arrived in Boston. The cargo was valued at $150,000, 
and a portion of it was at once purchased by a shipbuilder of 
Bath, Maine—a fact which shows how grievously the Maine 
forests have been denuded of their finest products. 


A correspondent in eastern Massachusetts informs us that 
the Sycamore-trees in that region are all suffering from the 
disease described in our issue of last weelk; and that it is 
many years since they have been in such a deplorable condi- 
tion as they are at present, although years ago they suffered to 
almost the same extent from apparently the same cause. 


The California Fruit-Grower contains a colored plate of the 
new Rose, Rainbow, which was originated by John Sievers, of 
San Francisco. It is a sport from Papa Gontier. It is a pink 
rose splashed with the deeper color of Papa Gontier. It is said 
to be larger, firmer and more fragrant than its parent, and, 
besides being more productive, it is superior in its forcing 
qualities. 

Le Fournal des Orchidees, of which the sixth issue has now 
reached us, more than sustains the promise of the earlier 
numbers. It contains a large amount of practical instruction 
about Orchids and their cultivation of a character which ama- 
teur gowers of these plants find most difficult to obtain, and 
which is conveyed through its columns in a plain and most 
satisfactory manner. 

An ingenious berry-picking box is described by a writer in 
the Orange Fudd Farmer as in use on a fruit farm in Wiscon- 
sin. It consists of a tin box just large enough to hold the 
quart box in which berries are sent to market. The lid is 
hinged, and in its centre is a small funnel through which the 
berries are slipped without injury or loss. A strap attached to 
the box fastens it to the body, leaving both the picker’s hands 
free. 

Just as this paper is ready for the press comes the sad an- 
nouncement of the death of Patrick Barry, of the firm of Ell- 
wanger & Barry, Rochester, New York. Occasion will be 
taken later to give some account of his eminent services to 
pomology and horticulture, but we cannot forbear in the mo- 
ment we have at command to express our feeling of bereave- 
ment at the loss of this broad-minded and public-spirited 
man. 


Mr. Alma-Tadema is known to pride himself almost as 
much upon the archeological accuracy as upon the beauty of 
his pictures of ancient Roman life. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that English journals are making merry over the fact that he 
recently introduced into one of them a representation of C/Ve- 
matis Fackmanni, as this now familiar plant is a hybrid va- 
riety produced about thirty years ago by Mr. C. Jackmann, of 
Woking, in Surrey. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation will be held in Quebec from the 2d to the 5th of Sep- 
tember. 
receipts from the ticket-agents at the point of departure. Re- 
duced return fares can be secured over roads connected with 
the Trunk-line Association, provided at least fifty receipts 
are presented at the meeting for endorsement. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained from Dr. H. M. Fisher, 919 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

A machine for budding has been invented by Mr. W. M. 
Rowell, a young man living in Fort Meade, Florida. Mr. 
Rowell’s budder, being ‘‘loaded” with a bud, plows under the 
bark, a pull on the trigger drives the bud in, and it is left in 
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proper position for binding. Mr. Rowell claims that 12,000 
buds can be inserted in a day with his budder and that a child 
can learn the use of it in fifteen minutes. This implement is 
in some respects like a seed-dropper. The part that holds and 
inserts the bud is made of different sizes or numbers, adapted 
to different sizes of buds and stocks. By changing the points 
it may be used on stocks ranging from an inch down to nearly 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 


Mr. C. R. Orcutt writes that the manufacture of syrup from 
the fruit of the Opuntia may at no far distant day became an 
important industry in southern California. Opuntia Licus- 
Indica, or Indian Fig, O. Tuna and O. Tuna-manse have be- 
come naturalized around the old Californian missions. They 
are natives of Mexico and make rank and rapid growth. The 
juice of the fruit, which these plants produce in great abund- 
ance, may be extracted in a cider press like the juice from 
apples, and boiled down to a fruity syrup indistinguisha- 
ble from that manufactured from the watermelon. Excellent 
vinegar may also be made from the juice. In Mexico these 
Cacti are extensively cultivated for their fruit. 


So few places in the Central Park are disfigured by inappro- 
priately placed formal flower-beds that the one near the Min- 
eral Spring, to the north of the large sheep-meadow, is a sur- 
prising sight. A long, low rock lies here, beyond a narrow 
stretch of lawn, partly covered with Virginia Creeper and 
other vines and overhung by tallSumachs, a Chestnut of shrub- 
like habit, and a Wild Cherry. No rock on the borders of a 
New England pasture could look more natural, yet close in 
front of it, following its outline, now lies a great bed set with 
Scarlet Geraniums, Coleus and Vincas, arranged in formal 
patterns. Fortunately, it is invisible except to those who 
pass along the somewhat unfrequented path, and one can only 
hope that it is not a prophecy of more numerous errors to 
come. 


At the recent great horticultural exhibition in Berlin the 
prize for the finest Orchid grown in Germany was given to 
Herr Bouche, of Endenich, for a plant of Cymbidium Lowia- 
num. But it is said that his success was owing to the rapid 
fading of a Phajus tuberculosus exhibited by Herr Lackner, of 
Steglitz. This species had bloomed but three times before in 
England, and never on the Continent, and the plant in ques- 
tion was greatly admired in the brief period during which its 
flowers remained in good condition. Oneof the most remark- 
able exhibits was a collection of 250 species of Cactus shown 
by Herr Gruson, an amateur of Magdeburg-Buckau, which 
received the ‘prize of honor,” a large silver medal given by 
the state. There were 634 exhibitors in the different depart- 
ments of the display. 


We learn from the Pacific Rural Press that the state of Cali- 
fornia has received from Mr. Abbot Kinney, of Lamanda Park, 
a donation of many thousand young forest-trees, reared at 
that gentleman’s expense. In making this presentation he has 
selected the State Board of Forestry as the proper channel for 
the direction of them to the best uses. Such of these trees as 
are not required to perfect their own plantations will be dis- 
tributed during the coming season to such applicants as will 
conform to the Board's request to furnish the customary re- 
ports as to locality planted, growth made, conditions observed, 
etc. In selecting the State Board as the medium for the dis- 


‘ semiination of these trees, Mr. Kinney was doubtless influ- 


enced by the knowledge that the intelligent direction of the 
chairman of the Board, Hon. Walter S. Moore, to promote the 
cause of forest-planting would be fully exercised to insure such 
disposition of this gift as would result in the greatest benefit 
to the people of the whole state. 


A few weeks ago one of the most interesting old houses in 
New York State was destroyed by fire. This was the Hoge- 
boom homestead, at Claverack, near Hudson, known to recent 
generations as the ‘‘Watson Webb House.” It was built by 
Jacobus Hogeboom in 1727 on a tract of land which his father, 
Kiliaen, had purchased from Chancelor Livingston. Its facade 
measured sixty-three feet and was adorned by a deep porch, 
while an immense Ivy had nearly covered both porch and 
wall. The interior was treated in the characteristic Dutch 
way, with carved and tiled mantels, and, it is said, mural paint- 
ings. Before the Revolutionary War broke out the house had 
come into the possession of General Watson Webb, who had 
married a grand-daughter of its founder. During a visit made 
by Lafayette he scratched his name and the date on a window- 
pane, which, of course, was thereafter guarded as a precious 
relic. And every child in America should regret the destruc- 
tion of the mansion, since under its roof Moore wrote “’Twas 
the night before Christmas.” 
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Horticultural Education. 


CORRESPONDENT referring to Professor Bailey’s 
article upon the value of horticultural education, 
desires to be informed just what is meant by that phrase. 
It may be answered in a general way that one could ap- 
propriately be called educated in horticulture when he had 
an adequate schooling in the accepted theories of horticul- 
ture or in the sciences related to horticulture as distin- 
guished from a mere familiarity with the practice or art of 
horticulture. Of course it is not expected that a young 
graduate will be an expert in chemistry, botany, ento- 
mology and all the other sciences which furnish explana- 
tions for the best garden practice, but he should havea 
rudimentary knowledge that will enable him to understand 
what explorers in each of these fields are looking for and 
finding, and to apply these discoveries to his daily prac- 
tice. Above all, he should have the broadened intelligence, 
the more cautious and accurate judgment and the more 
alert and fruitful imagination which scientific training 
brings. 

Now there is no specific course of instruction which 
would be the best for all who purpose to devote them- 
selves to horticulture. The best training would vary ac- 
cording to the mental bias and capacity of the student, the 
particular branch of horticulture he wished to prosecute, 
and so on. It will be set down as established, however, 
that a fair general education is the best possible foundation 
for any special training. The course of agriculture in Cor- 
nell University, as we have learned from Professor Bailey, 
is based upon this idea. The two gears of general training 
are meant to establish habits of study and direction of 
thought. They embrace a thorough training in English, 
with instruction in French or German or both, mathe- 
matics, elementary chemistry and botany, zoology, ento- 
mology, physiology and hygiene, physics, free-hand draw- 
ing and logic. Upon completion of the second year the 
student is allowed to make selections from optional studies. 
If he takes a course in general farming he selects studies 
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in that direction, or he may choose agriculture, chemistry, 
economic entomology, veterinary science and_ practice. 
He may also select studies from the purely scientific and 
literary course, but at least three-fourths of the work in the 
last two years must be devoted to subjects directly relating 
to agriculture. 

If he selects horticulture as an optional study he pursues 
the study of botany in considerable detail, and he is then 
afforded the following courses : 

1. Variation of Plants under Culture. A discussion of the 
principles which underlie the modification and ameliora- 
tion of plants under the hand of man. The course includes 
the consideration of acclimatization, the modification of 
plants by latitude and climate, pollination and hybridiza- 
tion, selection, influences of soils and treatments, histories 
of cultivated plants, etc. Lectures. 

Course 1 is open to all students in all courses who have 
taken Systematic Botany. 

2. Olericulture, or Vegetable Gardening ; including also 
a full discussion of forcing and forcing structures. Lectures 
and other class work. Laboratory work. 

3. Pomology.. Lectures and other class work. Practi- 
cums once a week. 

4. Handicraft. Practical training for students who in- 
tend to follow gardening as a business. An extension of 
either Course 2 or 3, or both. 

5. Investigation incident to previous courses. For gradu- 
ates and advanced students. 

The last two courses are flexible and adapted to the con- 
venience of both professor and student, and they allow 
one to take up advanced studies in the particular directions 
of proposed work. The students in these courses are few, 
but it is here that the skill of the teacher is best shown, 
and special adaptability of the student more plainly ap- 
pears. Here the teaching is not didactic; teacher and 
student work hand in hand. Students in these advanced 
courses become more than mere graduates. Just now 
three young men are taking under the last course a special 
training in crossing and hybridizing, which is extended 
through several months. 

In connection with all the courses general reading on 
the various subjects discussed is required and examinations 
are held upon books which have never appeared in the 
class room. Actual. practice is exacted in connection 
with all technical courses, and excursions are taken to good 
orchards, nurseries and gardens in various parts of the 
country. Besides the above courses similar ones are af- 
forded in arboriculture and landscape-gardening, and the 
practical work is aided by the use of the orchards, the 
vegetable-gardens, ornamental grounds, forcing houses 
and greenhouses connected with the University. 

No college course extending over two or three years will 
suffice for the training and equipment of a first-rate gar- 
dener, but any young man would surely be better prepared 
for gardening with such a schooling than without it. With 
it, he would at least be less opinionated, more ready to be 
taught, more alert to discover improved methods of prac- 
tice, and more prompt to adopt them; he would be at 
once more modest and more truly self-reliant. 


THE movement for the establishment of a State Board of 
Trustees empowered to acquire and hold for public use and 
enjoyment historic sites, tracts of interesting scenery and 
open spaces of any desirable kind, which was recently 
started: in Massachusetts by the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, ought to have far-reaching results. Any such exhi- 
bition of interest in the preservation of natural scenery is 
encouraging, as evincing capacity for pleasures which are 
in no degree sordid or material, and as indicating, perhaps, 
a slight gain in the higher elements of life and civilization. 
The wish to do what is thus proposed is, no doubt, a natu- 
ral result of the out-of-door activities of the Club. It has 
been awakened in the minds of the members by personal 
contact with nature, and by their familiarity with interest- 
ing and beautiful scenery. It will probably be found 
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easier to inspire interest in the acquisition of historic sites 
than in the other objects of the undertaking. This part of 
the enterprise will come nearest taking care of itself. 

The popular interest in the preservation of scenery, and 
the popular appreciation of the value of opportunities for 
change of scene and for contact with unspoiled natural 
beauty and calm, are but slight, but they admit of cultiva- 
tion and development. An increasing and enormous 
density of population is certain, within a few decades, to 
develop conditions of life in all our older states which only 
thoughtful men and women now foresee. Our country is 
rapidly becoming a land of cities and towns. As people 
are, more and more, obliged to live and work in thronged 
and crowded communities, the need of occasional escape 
from the pressure of toil, and of recreation, by experience 
of the silent unconcern of nature, becomes more impera- 
tive. The most important among the objects of this move- 
ment is the acquisition of open spaces, places where the 
people of the towns can breathe, and the establishment of 
conditions under which they will be permanently available 
for publicuse. Their management and embellishment can 
be considered afterward. ‘They will reflect the taste and 
civilization of the people of the state. But it is always 
appropriate to say that in such places we do not want 
statues or fine buildings or decorative artificial gardening. 
All these are impertinences, but trees and grass, rocks and 
streams, 

«The wide, aérial landscape spread,” 


the open air, the sky and sea—these have the power to 
heal and soothe and charm. 

The movement should be made broad enough from the 
beginning to include and enlist all who appreciate out-of- 
door interests and objects of any kind, the preservation of 
natural scenery, the care of trees, forests and wooded 
lands, and of fish and game preserves, the purity of the 
water-supply for cities and towns, the treatment of road- 
sides, and of mountain and sea-shore commons and public 
parks and open spaces. The development and direction 
of popular interest in the objects of the undertaking will 
require and reward persistent effort. The work has been 
very happily begun, and all public-spirited citizens of the 
commonwealth should help to make it successful. 


The North-western Lumberman, a trade journal published 


in Chicago, has for years been endeavoring to turn into. 


ridicule every statement which has been made with regard 
to a probable failure of the pine supply of the north-west. 
To our enterprising contemporary the forests of the lake 
region were boundless and inexhaustible, and the men 
who ventured to suggest that even an American forest, if 
a hundred times as much lumber was cut from it every 
year as the annual increase of the trees produced, must in 
time come to the end of its productive powers, were set 
down as cranks or alarmists, or something worse. It is 
interesting, therefore, and exceedingly suggestive, to find 
in a recent issue the following statements: 


The most conspicuous feature of the present season’s lum- 
ber trade in the north-west is the comparative scarcity of what, 
in this market, is called good lumber—that is, lumber that will 
grade C and better. Not two years ago selects and uppers 
were the druggiest lumber going, stocks in this market having 
been large, so that dealers made sacrifices of price to get rid of 
such stock. 

A decided change has come in respect to good lumber. 
Men who two years ago scouted it as a drug cannot now ob- 
tain it without special effort. Time was when dealers expected 
to get a fair proportion of good lumber with the inferior 
grades, and that without difficulty in the open market. Now 
they have to go ona still hunt for good stock. The factis that 
good lumber is getting scarce, and dealers who want to handle 
it are put to their wits’ end to procure it in sufficient quantity 
unless they choose to bull the market in competition with 
other buyers. 

The result of this more recent development in the trade is 
to reduce the average quality of stocks that are thrown on 
the open market. There is plenty of coarse lumber, and the 
tendency is toa constantly overloaded market for such product. 
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The Carob Tree. 


HE illustration on page 323 represents a specimen of the 
Carob-tree or Carubier of the French—the Ceratonia 
Siligua of botanists—taken in Algeria. The Carob is a widely 
distributed plant of the Mediterranean Basin from, Spain to the 
Orient, but more especially of northern Africa, Where it grows 
in all sorts of soils and situations from the slopes of the driest 
limestone mountains to the most fertile oases. It is not com- 
mon, however, even in Algeria or in Tunis, and grows as an 
isolated specimen, or in groups composed of a few individuals. 
The Carob is one of the most beautiful and useful trees of the 
countries which it inhabits. It grows to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, with a stout trunk, and a compact head of dark 
green, lustrous evergreen foliage. The flowers are not at all 
conspicuous or showy, resembling somewhat in size and 
arrangement those of our Three-thorned Acacias, to which 
the Carob is rather closely related botanically. The fruit isa 
thickly curved pod, and when it is ripe the seeds are encased 
in a sweet pulp, which is eaten by the people of the countries 
where the tree is found. The great value of the fruit of this 
tree, however, is to feed to horses and hogs, which fatten on 
them rapidly ; and great quantities of Carob-pods are exported 
from Crete and other eastern countries to central and northern 
Europe, especially to Great Britain, for this purpose. The 
pulp has been found to contain sixty-six per cent. of pure 
sugar and gum, and it has been used in the manufacture of 
syrups, liquors, and an imitation of chocolate, and by the 
Egyptians in preparing a sort of sugar used by the Arabs; the 
pods, too, are preserved in the same manner that the pods of 
the Tamarind are preserved in India and other tropical 
countries. 

There is considerable historical interest attached to the 
Carob ; the fruit was once supposed to be the food which sup- 
ported Saint John in the wilderness, the seeds being held to 
mean “locusts,” and the pulp ‘“‘ wild honey,” so the tree or its 
fruit came to be called ‘St. John’s Bread ;” and the dry valves 
of the pods have been considered the husks the Prodigal Son 
longed for in the last stages of his misery and starvation. 

The wood of the Carob is hard, heavy, very durable, and of a 
handsome rose color. It is admirable furniture-wood, and is 
used locally for carts andagriculturalimplements. Its rarity is 
the only cause which prevents it from being used very gen- 
erally in construction and the arts. 

The Carob, as it flourishes in all sorts of soil, and is able to 
withstand drought and other hardships, is often planted, 
especially in the Orient and in Africa, for the grateful shade its 
heavy foliage affords, as well as for its valuable fruit. This 
tree was early introduced by the Spaniards into Mexico and 
South America, and the experiments which have been made 
of late years with this tree in California seem to indicate that 
it may be depended on in that state, where its more general 
cultivation on ground too stony or too sterile to produce other 
crops can be recommended. 

Our illustration is made from an Algerian photograph, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Francis Skinner, of Boston. 


Signs of Intelligence in a Madeira Vine. 


ave or three years ago I began, without any great serious- 

ness, experiments on some Madeira vines, which pres- 
ently began to prove more interesting than was anticipated. 
Before this my attention had been attracted to peculiar move- 
ments made by this plant in the course of its spiral ascent of a 
stick. If allowed to grow a few inches above this support the 
extremity of the plant will sway backward and forward afew 
hours and then will enter upon a regular revolving movement, 
always from right to left to or contrary to the direction in which 
the hands of a watch move. One revolution consumes about 
three hours. 

One of my plants began to grow on April 1st, and at the end 
of fourteen days was twelve inches tall and showing signs of 
uneasiness—now bending away from a vertical position and 
again standing nearly upright. On the 16th it was eighteen 
inches high, and being too top-heavy to stand erect, it began to 
fall away from the pot, which stood upon a table, toward the 
floor. This was done ee aually and apparently with conscious 
care. It seemed to feel at times that it was letting itself down 
too fast, when it would stop with a jerk, like a nodding child, 
half asleep. When near the floor it began describing elipses, 
about three inches in diameter, with its upturned extremity. 
On the 19th it was twenty-six inches in length, and would 
describe a crescent-shaped loop, seventeen inches in length 
by six inches in breadth in about two hours. On the 23d it 
was three feet and four inches long, revolved with less regu- 
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larity, and at times drooped as if weary or discouraged in try- 
ing to find something upon which it might entwine itself. 

Thus far no opportunity had been given the plant to climb, 
since it was desirable to see what it would do to meet the ab- 
sence of some support. On the 26thanew route of travel was 
undertaken at six o’clock in the morning, and at nine o’clock 
the extremity, which was near the floor, at the left side of the 
pot, bad described a circle six inches in diameter. It then 
slowly swept around to the right side and made another irreg- 
ular circle, and then returned to the left side of the pot; these 
movements occupied just twelve hours. The track of the tip 
of the vine was carefully traced with a pencil upon a sheet of 
paper laid beneath it, and the entire line of travel measured 
no less than six feet nine inches. 

During the evening the plant became quiet, and probably 
remained so all night. At ten A. M. the next day, however, it 
began pointing its tip in various directions, and at noon as- 
sumed the form of a corkscrew, about four inches long, which 
posture it retained until night and then straightened out. 

On May ist the vine was lifted and tied to a vertical support 
—a large thread—where it remained entirely quiescent for two 
days. Then it began growing again as if it had recovered 
from what had been for six days a condition near the point of 
death. 

Another vine was observed carefully during several days of 
cloudy weather. It uncoiled itself from the stick and reached 
away toward the light at an angle with the horizon of some 
forty-five degrees. It was carefully recoiled about its stick, 
but after it had grown some three inches more it unwound 
itself and stood away toward the window as before. Time 
after time during the continuance of the cloudy weather 
it was brought back to its support, but invariably left it. Then 
followed a fortnight of bright, sunny weather during which 
the vine showed no disposition to escape from its stick or 
stop its twining growth. 

Attempts were made to induce another plant to twine in the 
direction opposite to its normal one, but no ingenuity could 
deceive the plant as to its proper course. All the experiments 
seemed to show how much like an animal was the plant in its 
sensitiveness, not only to changes of light and temperature, 
but to harsh treatment. Whenever restrained or forced, no 
matter how tenderly, out of its natural method of growth, all 
progress was retarded and the health of the vines disturbed 
in a marked degree. Plants seem to be creatures of feeling 
and the similarity of movement and of apparent purpose be- 
tween them and the lower orders of animals are used to 
strengthen their theory by those who hold to the doctrine of 


the identity of life in the two kingdoms. 
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The Blue Gum Tree. 


ap Australian Blue Gum, Eucalyptus globulus, has become 

one of the most prominent and characteristic features in 
southern California forestry. A tall, slender tree, attaining to 
an immense height, this native of Van Dieman’s Land and 
Australia has taken firm root upon the Pacific coast. 

Many a hillside and plain—a few years ago treeless, parched 
and brown—has been transformed into a mass of living green, 
furnishing the refreshment of shade and filling the air with 
a health-giving,grateful fragrance, through the slight encourage- 
ment given to this tree by man. From Eureka to Eusenada— 
a distance of nearly a thousand miles—this tree has steadily 
gained in favor. In its native land it grows to a height of 
three hundred and fifty feet, with a diameter of fifteen feet and 
more. Already many of the older trees on the coast range 
are from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet in height. 

A forest of Eucalyptus is something magnificent. Stately in 
proportions, the trees tower tall and straight above any of our 
indigenous species in the south, growing so close together 
as to form an almost impenetrable shade. Altogether it 
is a spectacle to gladden one’s eyes in this ‘“‘dry and thirsty 
land.” Millions are already planted, and hundreds of thous- 
ands are annually planted because of the valuable qualities of 
the Eucalyptus asa forest-tree. Quick in its growth, it is an 
unfailing source of supply of fuel and valuable timber ina 
land where wood and lumber are scarce. 

In San Diego County these trees are extensively grown for 
fuel, but thousands of them are also annually planted for their 
beauty, as shade or ornamental trees in parks and along ave- 
nues, while other thousands are planted as wind-breaks to 
young orchards, for which use they are well adapted. 

The Eucalyptus is easily propagated from the seed, a pound 
of which may be obtained for five dollars. From this quantity 
of good seed over three thousand trees can be raised. 
The first seedlings sold in California, imported from Australia, 
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sold at auction for five dollars apiece. To-day tliey are worth 
a cent a plant. 

The Eucalyptus thrives on the poorest soil, and once estab- 
lished firmly requires no further care or attention. It seems 
to do best on the sandy bottoms, but may also be made to do 
well on the higher mesa lands if once it is able to establish itself, 
when it will send its roots down a long way where it can get an 
unfailing water supply. That its culture on cheap lands is ex- 
ceedingly profitable needs no further demonstration in Cali- 
fornia. A Eucalyptus-forest may be cut down once in every 
five (some say three) years to advantage, when new shoots 
will start from the stumps and a new forest arises from 
the ruins of the old, and without the first expense of 
either plowing, cultivating or irrigating, since the roots are 
already established,* vigorous, healthy and uninjured by the 
fall of the parent trunk. 

In the presence of the invigorating fragrance exhaled by this 
tree, fevers and malaria largely lose their terrors. In Califor- 
nia, a dry, pure atmosphere like ours, the valuable quality 
ot this tree, its anti-febrile properties, has naturally been largely 
lost sight of, as compared with other more important interests. 
The tree absorbs water with surprising facility, and it is this 
that is considered by many the basis of its prophylactic proper- 
ties. 

The Blue Gum or Fever-tree was introduced into Paris 
by the French government in 1860, and was subsequently 
planted in Africa, Spain, Italy and portions of France, 
where many large forests have been produced. In 1875 the 
City Council of Houston, Texas, decided to give the tree a trial 
in view of the yellow fever epidemics that had periodically 
filled the city with mourning. During 1875-76 the city was 
freer than usual from the disease, and in 1877-78, according 
to the Health Officers’ report, was one of the healthiest cities 
in the Union. As to the subsequent experience of that city I 
have no data at hand. 

The Eucalyptus shows remarkable celerity of growth, hay- 
ing attained a height of sixty feet in eleven.years, and in India 
its growth has been yet more rapid. In Mexico it has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well at elevations of from 2,500 to 7,000 
feet. It has withstood a temperature of nineteen degrees F., 
but generally succumbs at seventeen degrees F, Frost will kill 
the young trees. 

The timber is used for a great variety of purposes, in ship- 
building, and in all kinds of out-door work. It is about equal 
in quality to the best English Oak and to the American Ash, 
and if Californians will have the patience to grow the tree for 
timber rather than for fuel—as they now do almost exclusively 
—they might expect yet handsomer returns from its culture 
than now. 

The tree is remarkably free of any disease and of insect 
pests; moths, mosquitoes, fleas and other insects are said to 
forsake a room where the leaf branches of the Eucalyptus are 
freely scattered about. 

Notwithstanding there are over one hundred and fifty species 
of the Eucalyptus, £. g/obuldus alone has met with widely ex- 
tended popular favor in California, Several others like the 
Red Gum and the Iron-bark seem to thrive equally well with 
us and are gaining ground. 

Thanks to this friendly genus it is only a question of a cen- 
tury or less before the now desert-like plains of southern Cali- 
fornia can be covered with a growth of gigantic trees. 


San Diego, Cal. C. R. Orcutt. 


Nematodes and the Oat Crop. 


ee Oat crop at the time of writing throughout New Jersey 

gives all the signs of failure. Many farmers have 
already plowed the fields again for some other crop, while 
many more are anxious to know what to do. In general ap- 
pearance the Oat-plant is dwarfed, and nearly all the leaves, 
especially the lower ones, are brown and dead. As the wheat, 
rye and grass crops have been badly attacked this spring by 
the aphis or grain louse, many farmers have ascribed the 
wretched appearance of the oats to the same enemy, but I 
am assured by Professor Smith that the aphis cannot be held 
responsible for a great part of the destruction that is so wide- 
spread among the Oats of the state. Therefore it seemed ad- 
visable to make a microscopic examination of the diseased 
plants in order to discover whether the cause of this disaster 
was not some parasitic fungus. Specimens in root, stem and 
leaf, from several localities, have been examined, and nothing 
in the nature of a rust, smut, mildew, mould or blight was 
found. It may be true that a low form of organism belonging 
to the group of bacteria is the cause of the unhealthy growth. 
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Bacteria were found present, but no attempts were made to 
determine the bacterial origin of the disease. 

But small bodies were found within the substance of the 
smaller roots and these at once suggested undeveloped worms 
of minute size called nematodes. As the search continued 
the mature worms were found in full activity. 

Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST will remember an article on 
the Clematis disease, by Professor Comstock, which appeared 
in the number for January 29th of this year. In this article 
Professor Comstock showed that these minute worms, which 
are akin to the well known “ vinegar eel,” a minute creature 
often seen wriggling near the surface of vinegar, were the 
cause of this wide-spread disease of the Clematis. Ina note 
of mine on Professor Comstock’s paper, which appeared in 
the number for February 5th, it was stated that a part at least 
of the Violet-disease was due to a similar cause, and I men- 
tioned the fact that Dr. Neal, ofthe Florida Experiment Station, 
and Professor Atkinson, of the Alabama Station, had each is- 
sued large illustrated bulletins which show the ravages of these 
thread-worms in the Peach and Orange-groves of the south. 
A species of these nematodes is said to cause the so-called 
tulip-root in Oats in England. 

These worms are very destructive to some of our principal 
garden crops, and it is evident that a large field is opening in 
this country for the labors of the econorhic helminthologist. 
Unfortunately no cheap method has been discovered which 
can entirely defeat the attacks of the nematodes. One plan is 
to cultivate upon an infested area only such crops as are not 
attacked by these worms, so that they can be starved out, or if 
the rotation of crops is practiced unsusceptible plants may be 
used in some part of the rotation. As some weeds, the Pig- 
weed for example, furnish particularly favorable shelter for 
these microscopic enemies, they should be kept scrupulously 
subdued by clean culture. 

Nematodes may be introduced into a field in composts and 
barnyard manure, and therefore it is wise, in case of a threat- 
ened invasion, to use unslaked lime in thin layers when con- 
structing the compost or manure pile. 

It will be noted that the two bulletinsspoken of are from the 
far south. With us in the latitude of New York there is much 
less occasion for alarm in an ordinary season, for the cold of 
an average winter is too severe for these worms to withstand. 
The large numbers of nematodes that have been found upon 
various crops, such as Spinach and Violets, during the past 
winter, is probably due to weather unusually favorable to 
them. A winter warm enough to give us Peach-blossoms 
during almost every week from December to March was well 
suited to their rapid multiplication. 

Corn is the only member of the Grass family mentioned in 
the printed lists of hosts for nematodes. The Oat, therefore, 
is an additional species in that family that is subject to these 


attacks. 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Trillium sessile, var. Californicum. 


HE genus Trillium contains several attractive garden- 
plants. Zridhum grandiflorum, the large, white- 
flowered species of the eastern and northern states, is the 
most beautiful.of them, and when once established in a 
suitable position it is not excelled in beauty by any spring- 
flowering herb. The Painted Trillium, as 77i/hum erythro- 
carpum is called on account of the bright purple-rose 
colored markings which appear on the lower part of the 
petals, is hardly less beautiful, although the flowers are 
considerably smaller and much more modest than those of 
the better known species which we have referred to above. 
Another plant of this genus, of first-rate value as a gar- 
den-plant, has been brought into cultivation in recent 
years. It is the Pacific coast form of a widely distributed 
eastern species, 7riium sessile, found from Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin to Florida and Alabama. The western form 
of this plant, known as variety Cal/ornicum, is widely dis- 
tributed through the northern part of California west of the 
Sierra Nevada and extends into Oregon. The habit of the 
plant and the character of the flower is represented in our 
figure on page 321, which is made from a specimen grown 
in the garden of Gillett & Horsford, of Southwick, Massa- 
chusetts, who have obligingly sent it to us for the purpose. 
Trillium sessile, var. Californicum, is a stout plant 
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with broadly rhombic-ovate leaves varying from three to 
six inches in length, lanceolate, acute, erect sepals, and 
oblong or rhombic-obovate petals, which vary in length 
from one to four inches. ‘These differ in color on different 
plants from purple to pure white and at first are nearly up- 
right, becoming reflexed above the middle when the flower 
is fully expanded. The form with pure white petals is the 
handsomest and most desirable as a garden-plant. 

The Pacific coast Trillium, like the other species of the 
genus, is most satisfactory when it is planted in deep, 
moist soil in the shade of deciduous trees; that is, where it 
can enjoy early in the season or during the blooming 
period full exposure to the light, and where later it can be 
protected by the leaves of the overhanging trees from the 
full blaze of the sun. ‘Trilliums should be planted early in 
the autumn or not later than the first of October if good 
flowers are expected from them the following spring. ‘They 
do not show, however, what they are really capable of 
until they have been allowed to grow undisturbed in the 
same spot during three or four years and have become 
well established. Then, if the soil in which they are 
planted suits them and the situation is a favorable one, 
they form broad masses of immense leaves and produce 
flowers of large size and surprising beauty. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter.—Pzeonies. 


MONG the many beautiful border plants that have sprung 
into popularity in England in recent years, the Pzeonies 

take foremost rank. Like the Daffodils, they were favorite 
garden plants in England over three hundred years ago. 
Gerard said of them in 1580, ‘‘ All sorts of Paeonies do grow in 
our London gardens.” The revival of a love for these and 
many other old-fashioned hardy plants may be traced to the 
development of out-door gardening and especially of the 
mixed border. Pzeonies are essentially border-plants. They 
are hardy, easy to cultivate, almost any soil agreeing with 
them; they live to a good age and they flower freely. Their 
flowers are enormous, often elegant and fragrant, whilst their 
colors vary from deep purple-crimson to almost white. What 
could one desire more in a hardy border-plant? In England, 
Belgium and France nurserymen have done much during the 
last twenty years to improve the flowers in form and color and 
also to increase the number of good varieties. A collection 
of Pzeonies is now a feature in all good gardens in June, 
whereas a few years ago they found admirers chiefly among 
the cottager. One of the principal raisers and growers of 


“these plants inEngland, Mr. Kelway, of Langport, admits that - 


he was first impressed with the beauties and capabilities of 
Pzeonies on seeing them worn by the men and women assem- 
bled at an Irish wake some thirty years ago. Some of the best ' 
of the sorts he has bred from, he obtained from an old woman 
in his parish. The long lost 2. Whitmanniana, a yellow flowered 
species, was rediscovered about eight years ago in an obscure 
Irish garden. Messrs. Barr & Son, George Paul, Ware and 
Kelway now possess an immense stock of Pzeonies, an indica- 
tion of their popularity in England. With a view to focusing 
the Pzony-knowledge and material, the Royal Horticultural 
Society has this week held a special exhibition of the plants, 
and papers on their culture, history and classification were read 
by Mr. George Paul and Mr. Lynch, of the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens. The exhibits were marvelous in point of size, color 
and fragrance in the flowers, Messrs. Kelway staging a splen- 
did array of blooms. Some of the new sorts received certifi- 
cates. Whilstsuch beautiful double-flowered kinds as Princess 
Mary, Sainfoin, James Kelway and Lady L. Brumwell were 
greatly admired, the single flowered varieties received much 
attention. Some of them were remarkable for great substance 
of petal, far in advance of the older kinds, in which flimsiness 
of flower was a drawback. A deep blood-crimson kind 
named Stanley, a pink and white called Dorothy Tennant, and 
Julia Kelway, a blush white, were amongst the most notable 
of the single flowered sorts. 

Tree Pzonies were not well represented, most of them being 
past flower here. The behavior of the Tree or Moutan Peony 
in English gardens is not always satisfactory. In some situa- 
tions the plants die a foot for every six inches they grow ; in 
others they grow well fora time, and then go off suddenly, 
apparently attacked by some fungoid disease ; whilst in some 
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gardens one may see immense bushes of them, eight feet in 
diameter, and bearing hundreds of huge blooms, each as 
large as a moderate- sized cabbage. Where they thrive these 
Tree Pzonies have few equals among early summer flowering 
hardy shrubs. 

The Belgian and French nurserymen are the chief growers 
and raisers of Moutan Pzonies; Messrs. Makoy & Co., of 
Liege, and M. Dessart, Chenomceaux, Indre et Loire, having 
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suspected that the cause lay in this very fact. That there is 
not any close affinity between the tree and the herbaceous 
species is evident from their refusing to cross with each 
other, whilst there ought to be good physiological reasons 
against grafting a decidedly woody shrub on the roots of a 
plant of very succulent and herbaceous character. The right 
method, one would think, would be to use seedlings of P. 
Moutan as stocks. Herr Max Leichtlin, who has raised one 
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Fig. 44.—Trillium sessile, var. Californicum.—See page 320. 


exceptionally rich collections. The species was introduced 
from China to Kew by Sir Joseph Banks in 1787. Many varie- 
ties have since been obtained from the same source. The 
great range of variation in size, form and color, and even in 
leaf characters, is remarkable in this species. 

I believe it is the almost universal custom to graft P. Moutan 
on the roots of the herbaceous kinds, and in trying to account 
for the bad behavior of the Tree Pzony at Kew I have half 


of the finest seedlings in Ceres, states that the seeds take 
about fifteen months to germinate, and the plants are from 
five to seven years old before they flower. Amongst the 
varieties grown at Kew the richest in color is that called 
Gloria Belgarum. The flowers are full double, a foot in 
diameter, and rich rosy red. These plants require a deep, 
rich, loamy, rather moist, soil, and a position shaded from very 
bright sunshine. In England they rush into growth so early 
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in the spring that a little protection must be given in frosty 
weather. When at rest frost does not injure them; indeed 
Fortune, who introduced many varieties into England, declared 
that a severe winter was conducive to their health. 

The history of the herbaceous species, as represented in Eng- 
lish gardens, was treated at some length by Mr. Paul. Almostall 
of the several hundred named kinds catalogued to-day are 
the progeny of P. albiflora and P. officinalis, a few only being 
from P. peregrina, and two or three from P. tenutfolia, Mr. 
Baker, in his monograph of the genus published in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle in 1884, admits only twenty-two species. 
They are distributed over Europe, temperate Asia, China and 
America. In the last-named country, P. Brownz is the only 
species that occurs wild. It extends from California to the 
Rocky Mountains. In 1884, and, so far as I know, even now, 
this species was not in cultivation in England. A hundred 
years ago P. officinalis and P. grandiflora were the only 
species recorded as being in cultivation in England. Mr. 
Paul says that the attention of the florist was not devoted to 
the herbaceous Pzeony until about 1840, when Parker, Salter 
and Loddiges began to collect and cross them. In 1855 there 
were twenty-four double-flowered varieties, nine of which 
still survive in English collections. Lemoine commenced as 
early as 1824, whilst in 1840 the Prince Salm Dyck had a good 
collection of sorts in his then famous garden near Paris. 

The cultivation of the herbaceous species was, Mr. Paul 
said, ridiculously easy. The richer the soil the better, of 
course, will be the results, for Pezeonies are gross feeders. 
Mr. Wilkes, the Secretary of the Society, who “showed a fine 
collection of flowers, stated that he emptied the cess-pools of 
his pig-sties upon his Peeony-clumps. They like plenty of 
moisture at all times. In shade, as well as in the open, they 
grow quite freely. Some of the growers of flowers for the 
London markets plant Peonies under their orchard trees ex- 
actly as they do Gooseberries and Rhubarb; in this way they 
get a plentiful crop of flowers, which sell for about halfa 
dollar a dozen. The most favorable time for transplanting is 
irom November to February. Mr. Paul advised starting with 
small crowns in preference to large clumps, which rarely 
transplant satisfactorily. The third year after planting ought 
to see abundance of flower. The seeds take about a year to 
germinate, and the plants flower when four years old. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


es earliest species of Lilac in cultivation to bloom is 
Syringa oblata, while one of the latest is the large tree- 

like S. Faponica. The interval between these two extremes is 
from five to six weeks. As asequence of flowering Lilacs is 
sometimes a desideratum the following data may give an 
approximate idea of the times of blossoming of the different 
species when growing under the same conditions. Syringa 
oblata, of which a figure from a photograph appeared in the 
first volume of GARDEN AND FOREST (p. 221), blossoms in this 
climate about the middle of May, varying with the rest of 
vegetation in being a little earlier or later according to season, 
situation and exposure. The bright lilac flowers of this spe- 
cies do not differ greatly from some of the forms of the com- 
mon Lilac, and are no better, although the flowers of S. 
oblata have a peculiar character hard to describe, but which 
enables any one familiar with both to separate them easily. 
The thick, leathery, rounded, heart-shaped leaves are also so 
distinct as not to be easily mistaken. It has been claimed that 
these are not attacked by the mildew which often seriously in- 
jures some other kinds, but, in some localities at least, the 
foliage of this species is by no means exempt from the disease. 
A week or more after S. olata begins to blossom the first 
flowers appear on the earliest garden varieties of the common 
Lilac (S. vulgaris). One of the most precocious of these is 
the old double flowered, small panicled variety known in cata- 
logues under the name of Syringa vulgaris, flore pleno. It 
is closely followed, however, by the numerous other forms 
originating from the same stock, or by the hybrids with other 
species, which are likely to be greatly multiplied and give rise 
to forms as early as S. oblata. Out of the hundreds of the so- 
called varieties of S. vu/garis now offered for sale, a selection 
of a dozen might be made which would practically include all 
of much value. A large number are being tested side by side 
at the Arboretum with a view to comparing the distinctive 
merits of their blossoms. For the amateur who has only 
space in his garden for one or two plants of this type there are 
few which can give more satisfaction than the old Charles the 
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Tenth as a dark red, and Marie Lagrange as a large flowered 
and large panicled pure white one. Both of these seem slightly 
later in flowering than the average of the forms and it is 
noticeable that the flowers maintain a fresh looking appearance 
for the longest time. 

When the forms of S, vulgaris are grafted upon stock of the 
common Privet (Ligustrum vulgare) they make much more 
dwarf and compact plants and bloom sooner than when 
grafted on stock of their own species. The two Lilacs known 
as Syringa Persica and S. Chinensis blossom at the same time 
as S. vulgaris, and the flowers last as long as those of the best 
forms of the most common species. These plants are becom- 
ing even more common in some old gardens than S. vulgaris; 
and, on account of smaller size and more slender, graceful habit 
and the particularly large, thick clusters of flowers which they 
bear, they are too valuable to be omitted from the amateur’s 
garden. There are forms of both with flowers varying in 
color from dark purplish red to white. 

Syringa pubescens as it grows at the Arboretum has rather 
small panicles of pretty, pale lilac flowers, which appear with 
those of the preceding species. It is of rather straggling habit 
and does not present any marked peculiarities which would 
make it of special value to the horticulturist or florist. It is 
not until the last flowers of all these species and varieties have 
disappeared or are fading that the blossoms begin to expand 
upon the Asiatic \S. vz//osa, and upon S. Fosikea, which is sup- 
posed by some botanists to be a variety of it. The inflores- 
cence, however, is so strikingly different that it seems quite 
probable that they may yet be proved to be distinct species. 

The first flowers of S. vi//osa generally appear at the end of 
the first week of June. The buds and outside of the corollas 
are of a rose or lilac color, but when expanded the open flower 
is very pale lilac or almost white. They are produced in 
broad, heavy clusters on rigidly upright branches, the whole 
plant having a coarse and stiff aspect. A figure of a flowering 
branch has been given in GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., p. 521. 
The flowers possess a good deal of odor, but it is less agree- 
able, though less intense, than that of the common Lilac. 

Syringa Fostkea is not known ina wild state, and has all 
been propagated from a single plant found in a Hungarian 
garden. The slender, tubular, dark purplish flowers are pro- 
duced in much smaller panicles than those of S. vzl/osa; and 
as the plant does not appear to bloom so profusely as most of 
its congeners it is of less value for ornament. But on account 
of its lateness and the peculiar color of its blossoms it is not 
likely to be neglected or left out of any collection. These two 
species continue to maintain some fresh looking flowers for 
about a fortnight, and it is not until the last of them are fading 
that the blossoms appear on those species belonging to that 
section of the genus which have white flowers and very short 
tubular corollas. The two or three kinds in cultivation are all 
of quite recent introduction, and are as yet very little known 
outside of botanical gardens. The finest and most desirable 
of these is S. Fapontca, which was described by Professor 
Sargent and figured from photographsin GARDEN AND FOREST, 
vol. ii., pages 293 and 295. The plants raised from seed ap- 
pear variable in their time of flowering, a difference of a week 
being noticeable in specimens growing under very similar 
conditions in different gardens. Last season was an unusually 
early one, and the plant which was figured in GARDEN AND 
FOREST was in full flower about June réth,. but this year it did 
not reach the same stage of development until about June 
24th. This plant is one of the earliest; others at this date 
(June 24th) hardly have the first howers open. The small 
white flowers have a slightly creamy tinge of color, and in 
odor as well as general appearance they are more like gigantic 
panicles of the flowers of the common Privet than those of a 
Lilac. Ifit should be found possible to hybridize this splendid 
tree-like species with any of the Lilacs of our gardens some 
remarkable productions may be expected. The best plant at 
the Arboretum is now twenty feet high, with a clean trunk six- 
teen inches in circumference at four feet from the ground. 

Syringa Amurensis has much of the appearance of 5S. - 
ponica, but so far seems to be inferior to it. A plant sold 
under the name of S. Szdirica seems to be the same as this. 
S. Pekinensts is flowering freely at the Arboretum this season. 
The flowers are smaller and a little purer white than those of 
S. Faponica, and the panicles are not quiteso large. The 
whole aspect of the plant is strikingly different on account of 
its smaller leaves and much more straggling or spreading 
habit. The largest plant has now exceeded the stature noted 
by Abbé David when collecting about Pekin, who described 
this species as a shrub three metres (about ten feet) in 
height, and the white flowers exhaling an odor of honey. 

Arnold Arboretum. Ge G, ie 
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The Carob-tree (Ceratonia Siliqua),.—See page 318. 


Notes on American Plants. 


HE Malvacee or Mallow Family constitute an interesting 
class of plants, represented in North America by nearly 

one hundred and fifty species and varieties composed of herbs 
and shrubs. Many of these are already in cultivation, but 
there are still others that are destined to hold good positions 
among our garden flora. One of these, which we believe is 
not yet generally known, at least to American growers, is the 
Maple Leaved Spheralcea—Spheralcea acerifolia. It is found 
in the basin of the Columbia River and its tributaries, also in 
portions of Nevada and Utah, at from 6,000 to 8,000 feet in 
altitude. Its usual height is about four feet, yet in favorable 
situations it is sometimes six feet high. lt is a herbaceous per- 


ennial. The numerous stout stems terminate in clustered 
racemes, almost a foot in length, of pale purple flowers which 
are trom half an inch to an inchanda half wide, and very pretty. 
Below these racemes are numerous large, cordate, five or more 
lobedleaves, shaped like those of the Maple,from which the plant 
takesitsname. Its time of floweringisfrom June until Septem- 
ber. Itis hardy, easy of culture and should be grown in the sun. 

Baptisia leucantha, one of the False Indigos and a member 
of the Pulse Family, grows from two to three feet high, bear- 
ing an erect, long, loose raceme of white flowers. It is a taller 
plant with less divergent branches than 2. leucophea men- 
tioned in a previous paper. The foliage is not abundant. It is 
found in alluvial soil from Ohio to Wisconsin and southward. 
It needs a light soil and full sunshine. 
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Calochortus longibarbatus, trom Oregon and Washington, is 
a desirable species ‘for this climate, as the plants show more 
health and vigor than most of this class here. It grows about 
a foot high, bearing from one to three, usually two, pale purple 
flowers an inch and a half wide. Across the base of each 
petal is a dark purple stripe which gives the flower additional 
beauty. Above this, on the inside, the petals have numerous 
long, white, hair-like beards almost an inch long. The leaf, 
which is usually single, is about eight inches long by half an 
inch wide. Our plants were protected during winter. It 
should be set ina light soil and exposed to sunlight in Sep- 
tember or October. 

Allium hematochiton, from southern California, is a small 
species six or eight inches high, bearing an umbel of six to 
twelve small white flowers with greenish stripes and a reddish 
brown centre. It isa tender plant and should be wintered in 
sand in the cellar. 

Tigridia buccifera, which was first figured and described in 
GARDEN AND FOREST (vol. il., p. 412, Fig. 123), is quite abund- 
ant in portions of southern Texas. This we believe is the only 
species yet reported within ourborders. Itisoneof the earliest 
if not the very first to flowers. In a light, loamy soil it isnot so 
large as ina clay loam, yet it seems to do fairly well in any 
ordinary situation and is much larger after being cultivated 
than when first taken from its naturalhome. Although its in- 
dividual flowers are of very short life, they are borne in such 
long succession that a bed of them will be almost continually 
in bloom from the middle of June until early autumn. 

One of the most common of the Rubiacee or Madder Family 
is the little Partridge Berry (Aittchella repens). This charming 
little evergreen at this season is covered with its pairs of small 
fragrant white flowers, a third of an inch wide. Later in 
autumn the pretty scarlet berries add much to its beauty, as 
they offer a pleasing contrast with the thick, dark green foliage. 
These remain on all winter, and both leaves and fruit are as 
attractive in spring as at any season. The foliage is often 
variegated with lighter lines. It does well in a fine loamy 
soil, where it soon forms dense mats of its prostrate, creeping 
stems. 

Lilium Parryi, from southern California and Arizona, isa 
good native species, not difficult to grow in a moist, loamy 
soil, and bears one to several large, handsome yellow flowers, 
in shape not very unlike our common Meadow Lily. The 
flower is fragrant, durable and quite distinct in color from 
other yellow-flowered varieties. It is a healthy growing plant, 
hardy, if planted deep, and is sure to be a favorite when better 
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Southwick, Mass. 


An Indispensable Greenhouse. 


W 2H loves a garden loves a greenhouse, too, but few love 

a greenhouse when they can enjoy the pleasures of a 
garden, with all its varying scenes from spring until winter, 
and then a greenhouse is a luxury to some, and to others a 
necessity. Of course greenhouses differ greatly among them- 
selves. To persons of limited means the greenhouse is often 
a combination of a stove-house, Rose-house, Palm-house, 
Orchid-house, and a place for keeping bedding plants for sum- 
mer flower-beds. Besides these there are succulents, sub- 
tropical plants, aquatics, which must be taken up and housed 
just as the Queen of Autumn holds levee, and space must be 
afforded for a few of the choice Chrysanthemums which can- 
not endure freezing temperature. Then Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Cyclamen and a host of winter-flowering plants 
must be crowded in because flowers are looked for froma 
gardener ‘who has glass.” I pity a man who has such a 
charge. It is impossible to keep or grow tropical plants in a 
cool house or to grow alpine plants ina stove-house. Tobe 
successful with most plants that are now to be found grown in 
glass structures there must be at least three houses of different 
temperatures, called in gardeners’ language the stove-house, 
greenhouse and cool or cold house. The minimum tempera- 
ture of the stove-house is sixty degrees ; the greenhouse, fifty 
degrees ; the cool house, forty degrees. 

The cool house I consider a necessary adjunct to the green- 
house, and if only one can be built this is the indispensable 
structure. The style of the house is not the most important 
matter. A span roof undoubtedly will give the most light, 
which is an important point in the construction of a green- 
house, but the roof and sides are exposed to the full action of 
the weather. And this will tell in winter upon the coal bill. 
All things considered, I prefer a span roof house; the next 
best house would be a three-quarter span, such as those built 
principally for Rose-growing. This isa very useful and eco- 
nomical house. Its aspect should be due south if circum- 
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stances permit, making it a very light house in winter; and it 
should be protected on the north side by a wall. A lean-to is 
better than none atall, and can be attached to another building 
if suitably located ; but such a house is not best adapted for 
plant growing. A very convenient house is a span-roof eleven 
feet wide, fifty feet long, four feet sides and seven feet six 
inches high in the centre. This will allow a three-foot six- 
inch bench or table on each side anda walk two feet six inches 
through the centre. Such a house requires only ventilators on 
either side of the ridge. Two-foot sash is preferable the whole 
length on each side, and a flow and return pipe three and a 
half inches in diameter will answer for heating. In such a 
house Carnations and Mignonette will flower all winter; Stocks 
and Wallflowers will furnish early bloom ; Cinerarias and Cal- 
ceolarias are quite at home; Verbenas, Petunias and many 
bedding plants can be safely housed; Echeverias and other 
succulents and dry roots will keep well under the benches, 
and it is just the place for Chrysanthemums from the time 
they leave the cutting bench until they are planted out. 
Staten Island, N. Y. W. Tricker. 


Orchid Notes. 


Phajus Humblotii— When this beautiful species was first in- 
troduced and described by the collector as a rose-colored 
Phajus it caused a sensation amony Orchid-growers. It is 
named in honor of its discoverer, M. Leon Humblot, who 
brought the plants to Europe some nine years ago. Very few 
arrived alive, and consequently large prices were realized for 
them. Several years elapsed before any attempts were made 
to reintroduce it, and the plant became almost extinct. Some 
twelve months ago an importation was received by F. Sander 
& Co., St. Albans, and it is now so widely distributed that few 
collections of Orchids are seen without it. It fortunately 
proves an easy plant to grow, it flowers abundantly and occu- 
pies little space. In habit it is both dwarf and compact, having 
robust rich green foliage, and produces a spike oneand a halt 
to two feet high, on which are borne twelve to eighteen bold 
and attractive blossoms, arranged in such a manner that each 
may be seen to advantage. They measure individually two 
and a half inches across; the sepals and petals are broad and 
suffused with a rich rose color; the lip is broad, the upper 
portion furnished on either side with reddish crimson; the 
crest is very prominent and of a fine bright yellow. While 
growth is being made, which is during the summer months, 
this plant requires a temperature of sixty-five to seventy de- 
grees, with a position near the glass, but precautions should 
be taken that it does not receive direct sunlight. Ventilation 
is also highly beneficial, and when growth is fully completed 
water should be sparingly given, or growth will again com- 
mence before the flower-spike develops, which is immediately 
after the growth is made. This Phajus enjoys a compost of 
turfy loam, coarse sand and fine peat, with a portion of 
chopped sphagnum. There is a well-grown plant of this spe- 
cies in the collection of Mr. F. L. Ames, North Easton, Massa- 
chusetts, and when in bloom a short time since it was a strik- 
ingly beautiful object. 

Phajus Henryii.—Thisisalso a valuable acquisition,introduced 
by M. L. Humblot together with the plant above described. 
Few plants, however, were received, and they were afterward 
rarely seen in a thriving condition. A considerable number of 
plants were sent to Europe last year, together with the other 
Phajus, and they arrived in excellent condition, and the plant 
is now often seen growing luxuriantly. The blossoms of P. 
Hlenryii are paler in color than those of P. Humblotii, the lip 
especially being much lighter, the upper portion marked with 
brownish crimson and finely fringed. A plant is now in 
bloom in Mr. H. Arnold’s collection at Eighty-fourth Street. 


The spike is erect and two feet in length, and carries seventeen - 


blossoms, which greatly resemble those of P. Humblotit in 
shape. It is a charming species, and is admired by all who 


have seen it. ; 
Summit, N. J. A. Dimmock. 


Papaver bracteatum roseum or Blush Queen is a variety which 
is said to have originated in an English private garden and has 
lately been distributed. It resembles the type in foliage and 
habit, but the flowers are quite unique, being pale blush 
pink, shading to deep red satin blotches at base of petal. In 
color effect it is something like the flowers of the Rose of 


Sharon (ffibiscus Syriacus), though brighter. Itis a charming — 


flower, though quite inconspicuous in comparison with the 
scarlet perennial Poppies, which are among the most vivid of 
flowers, though among a lot of seedlings there will usually be 
found some variation from bright orange-scarlet to blood red. 
The new variety seems to be the first decided break from 
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intense reds and leads one to hope for a pure white form— 
which would be a grand plant. 


Scabiosa Caucasica is one of the choicest of hardy plants, and 
indispensable in any garden. The plants are dwarf, and the flow- 
ers, thrown well above the foliage on long stems, of a light 
lavender color and some three inches in diameter, are as pleas- 
ing as useful for cutting. Stock of this plant may be readily 
had from seed. The plants require a deeply worked soil, and 
if necessary to shift, it should be done with great care, as the 
roots extend deeply even in a young state. It seems reliably 
hardy in all stations in this latitude. 


Silene inflata, the Bladder Campion of Britain, seems to have 
become naturalized in some of the eastern states, which is 
scarcely a matter of wonder, as some bits sent me have 
proved very prolific and vigorous and well able to hold 
their own among ordinary plants. This is an attractive plant 
with white flowers, globular capsules and graceful habit. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


A beautiful Rose in Mr. Waterer’s nursery at Knaphill is the 
result of a cross between Rosa rugosa and a Hybrid Perpetual 
variety. It is not an exhibition flower, nor perhaps one that 
show-fower fanciers would care for; but the blooms are of an 
intense crimson color and as sweetly scented as the old Cab- 
bage Rose, while the plant is free both in growth and bloom. 
This is the kind of Rose that many would admire, although it 
may show a little of its yellow centre, not only for its color, but 
sweet scent. A scentless Rose is without its greatest charm. 

The Garden. 


Color in the Borders.—Natural and easy combinations of color 
in the herbaceous borders are rare. They should not be diffi- 
cult to obtain, although more forethought and timeare required 
to produce them than in regular bedding arrangements. As the 
use of hardy plants for supplementing this expensive and un- 
natural style of gardening is in its infancy, we may, and shall, 
expect much improvement in the direction of proper arrange- 
ment of color. To show where experience leads, I can givea 
case where German Irises were planted indiscriminately 
among Ghent Azaleas. It was found advisable to remove all 
bronze and yellow-flowered varieties, as they marred rather 
than increased the effect intended by planting them. Another 
accidental case struck me as being to the point. A white and 
a pink variety of Phlox decussata had been planted near to- 
gether, so that about a dozen stems of Campanula glomerata 
(blue-purple) from a neighboring clump fell closely amongst 
them; these together made a pleasing combination. For ex- 
periment I tried placing a few heads of Lychnis Chalcedonica 
(scarlet) with a view to effect, and also Coreopsts lanceolata 
(yellow). The combination, I thought, did not need either, 
and looked worse when both were added than with one only. 
Tall Delphiniums (blue) and Thermopsis Caroliniana (yellow) 


oO very well together. 
etrelicsey, Mass. = CID), tak 


Correspondence. 
The Study of Botany. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The recent articles in your journal with regard to the 
development of the powers of observation and the consequent 
increase of pleasure which spring from even a rudimentary 
knowledge of botany, have made me notice with especial 
interest certain passages in that delightful book of Richard 
Jefferies’ called ‘““The Open Air.” Jefferies was one of the 
closest observers of Nature who has ever lived and written, 
yet throughout his life he prided himself on being a dilettante. 
I do not know that he wou!d have used this word, but it is the 
one that fits the case. Nevertheless he was born to be some- 
thing better. His dislike for the scientific student seems to 
have been as great, theoretically, as his scorn for the artist. 
Yet on every page he proves himself an artist born—one who 
noticed every faintest shade of color, effect of light and sub- 
tlety of form, and described them in words the full significance 
of which only an artist or a keen student of art can fully ap- 
preciate. And, on the other hand, he shows very often a 
yearning for that exact information which only scientific study 
could have supplied. In consequence of his neglect of both 
art and science, he was always a discontented lover of Nature. 
Finding no outlet for his passion, no purpose in his observing, 
he was continually questioning why beauty existed, what it 
implied, and how it was as beneficial as he felt it must be. In 
the essay called ‘‘ Wild Flowers” we find singularly contradic- 
tory passages. For instance, he says, ‘‘The first conscious 
thought about wild flowers was to find out their names—the 
first conscious pleasure—and then I began to see many that I 
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had not previously noticed. Once you wish to identify them 
there is nothing escapes, down to the little white Chickweed of 
the path and the moss of the wall. ... Plants everywhere, 
hiding behind every tree, under the leaves, in the shady places, 
beside the dry furrows of the field; they are only just behind 
something, hidden openly. The instant you look for them 
they multiply a hundredfold.” Does not this suggest a mood 
which would have turned instinctively to botanical study and 
to books for easily won information? But no; Jefferies 
confesses how hard it is to discover common names from 
common people; he carries books with colored pictures 
around with him and mourns over their insufficiency and 
inaccuracy ; he would like a botanist at hand to tell him what 
this thing is and that; but further than this in the path of in- 
quiry he willnot go. “If,” he says, ‘‘some one tells you a 
plant, you know it at once and never forget it, but to learn it 
from a book is another matter; it does not at once take root in 
the mind, it has to be seen several times before you are satis- 
fied—you waverin yourconvictions.” Could anything be more 
singular as expressing the feelings of a cultivated man? It is 
as though he thought books were something apart from men— 
were not to be trusted, while the speaking voice might be. 
And does it not show that, after all, his interest in Nature was 
chiefly artistic—was concerned with beauty simply, not at all 
with facts ? Otherwise he would have been impressed by that 
tracing of relationships between one plant and another which 
the printed page makes clear as spoken words very seldom can, 
and would have found his interest immeasurably increased by 
the ramifying facts thus made plain. It is, indeed, a curious 
study in psychology that Jefferies’ book presents. A careless 
reader may be deluded by it into thinking that, since Jefferies 
could enjoy so well and describe so exquisitely, ignorance 
must be a blessing. But a more careful eye will trace on 
every page the record of a mutilation of pleasure, a limiting 
of intelligence, a missing of golden opportunities for which 
his ignorance of elementary scientific knowledge was alone 
responsible. He has given us a delightful series of books 
about Nature; had he studied a little botany they would have 
been twice as delightful to us, and he would have got thrice 
the delight he did from their making. He was always in some 
puzzle that he could not read, and the naive confession of the 
fact makes his essays often truly pathetic. Others, however, 
may profit by his example. The best of his words for them to 
remember are: ‘‘Once you wish to identify them there is 
nothing escapes;” and to these I venture to add on my own 
account, They can be perfectly identified only by a study of 
botany, and there is no study so easy (as far as the mere 
nature-lover needs to pursue it) or so pleasurable in itself. 
For few indeed must be the people in this time and land who 
share Jefferies’ prejudice against books or his greater confi- 
dence in the spoken word of some chance companion. 
New York City. George Cumming. 


Anthracnose on the Maple. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.--Since the appearance of the note on the Anthracnose 
on the Oaks upon page 295 of GARDEN AND FOREST, many 
affected Oak-leaves have been sent to me from various parts 
of the country. Those from Salem County, Massachusetts, 
were unusually bad, and Mr. John Robinson, a keen student 
of dendrology, informs me that Buttonwoods never look well 
there, the leaves drying up in spring as if killed by frost. 
The purpose of this note, however, is to say that the same 
blight of the Sycamore and the Oak, G/iospforium nerviseguum, 
attacks the Maple. A large White Oak tree about a mile from 
New Brunswick is badly infested with this leaf blight. Stand- 
ing close to this tree is a Swamp or Red Maple (Acer rudrum), 
many of the leaves of which were brown and wrinkled in 
patches. These portions are found to be attacked by the 
same blight and present the peculiar characteristic of forming 
the spore patches along the leaf nerves as indicated in the 
specific name of the fungus. The leaves of the Maple upon 
branches interlocking with those of the deceased Oak were 
noticeably the most distorted. This makes three distinct groups 
of forest-trees susceptible to attack from the same Anthracnose. 


Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


The Blight of the Sycamore. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 
Sir—In your issue of last week you ask for notes of the 
Sycamore disease, Gliosporium nerviseguum. It has been 
known here for the past twenty years, and those who have 


been here that long say, ‘“‘ worse this year than ever.” Itis 
common at Bloomington, in the central part of the state; at 
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Rockford in the northern part; and at Hamilton on the Mis- 
sissippi, across from the north-east corner of Iowa, Professor 
F. J. Burrill, in making a journey to St. Louis this spring, noted 
it all along the road nearly to East St. Louis. The trees in St. 
Louis were all in perfect health. 

Professor Bailey, in the ‘‘ Horticulturists’ Rule-book,” speaks 
of it as attacking the leavesin spring. That is hardly correct, 
since the damage has been completed or nearly completed the 
preceding year. The disease attacks the twigs of the current 
year’s growth, nearly girdling them, but leaving them so 
that the buds can put out and make some growth before they 
are cut off entirely. 

We have something else that is attracting our attention just 
now. A week ago brown spots were noticed on a hedge of 
Norway Spruce. On examination it proved to be the work of 
a spider, probably the same as the red spider of the green- 
house. Since then it has been making its presence known 
very rapidly. Whole trees here and there are beginning to 
take ona sickly look. It is hard to predict what may happen 
as the result of a hot, dry spell of weather such as we are 
likely to have at this season, but the Norway Spruce would 


certainly suffer seriously. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Champaign, Tll. G, W. Mc Cluer. 


The Chrysanthemum Fly. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—In the autumn of 1888 Mr. W. Rowe, of this city, se- 
lected the Chrysanthemum Mrs. F. Thompson as a seed- 
bearing plant, and placed it in a greenhouse with a number of 
varieties, mostly single, but exceedingly rich in color. The 
seed plant, which had only nine flowers, matured a considera- 
ble quantity of seed, which in due time was sown, and from 
which ninety plants were obtained. Out of this lot eighty-one 
flowered last fall, and at least one out of every four would be 
worthy of a place in any good collection. 

Only one of these seedlings resembles the seed parent in a 
marked degree, but in form, color and size many of them par- 
take of the characteristics of other varieties growing in the 
house, making it probable that some agent had carried to the 
seed-plant pollen of greater potency than its own. 

This agent is a fly resembling somewhat the honey bee. It 
was most abundant in the fall of 1888, and is an industrious 
little creature, taking its daily rounds among the flowers in 
search of food. Being interested in it as a co-worker, and de- 
sirous to know more of its ways, a specimen was mailed to a 
friend, who sends the following note: 

‘The little yellow fly you send is probably MZeredon bardus, 
Soy. Its larva is aquatic, and may live in the water tanks 
about greenhouses. It seems to be fond of the honey of 
flowers, and is frequently an inhabitant of greenhouses all 
winter. I give it credit of doing good work for me in crossing 
Chrysanthemums, consequently I rather encourage its visits. 

«This fly is easily tamed, and three years ago I had two in 
my greenhouse that were so tame that they would come at my 
cand cat honey from my hand. Ve WEES 

This matter of the Chrysanthemum Fly was brought to 
my attention last fall by Dr. John Hamilton, of Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, who sent me a specimen for determination. 
He stated that certain growers of seed had bred this fly, 
and that the secret of their success was in the fact that by 
the aid of this insect they secured the most perfect cross- 
fertilization. The fly was a very familiar one to me, a 
supposed importation from Europe not more than twenty 
years ago, but one which has since spread all over the 
United States. In England it is well known as the 
“Drone fly,” and its technical name is L7yis/als /enax, 
Linn. In its early stages it is one of the ‘‘rat-tailed” 
larva, so commonly found in the filthiest excrement. The 
pupal stage is passed just underground, and the mature 
fly, strongly resembling in size and appearance a honey 
bee, is very fond of flowers, presenting the most complete 
change in habit and taste between the larval and imaginal 
stages. I have commonly found the fly in September on 
sunny fences everywhere, more especially near outhouses 
or barns. The secret of their presence in greenhouses is 
probably found in the presence of manure and compost 
heaps, which furnish the best breeding places for the 
larve, while the Chrysanthemums, by far the most gor- 
geous and prominent flowers at that time, attract the fly. 
There seems to be little doubt of the fact that the fly is an 
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efficient agent in fertilizing these flowers, but whether it is 
so exclusive as to merit the term ‘‘Chrysanthemum Fly ” 
is quite another question. Dr. Hamilton assures me that 
seedsmen cultivate this fly and are very averse to give any 
information concerning it. ‘The breeding is easily accom- 
plished. The flies are everywhere, and a little encourage- 
ment in the shape of a filthy and rather shallow manure 
pit will provide for a full crop without further care. The 
Merodon barda (now Mallota poshcata, Fabr.) bears a casual 
resemblance to L7ris/alis fenax, and the latter may have 
been mistaken for it. The larval habits are similar, and 
it is not without the bounds of possibility that there are 
two ‘‘Chrysanthemum Flies.” JZ postcata, however, is 
given a June period by Dr. Williston, who took it on blos- 
soms of Dogwood and Blackberry. As to the distribution, 
£. tenax is recorded from Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America and Japan. John B. Smith. 


A Hardy Plant Nursery. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—A nursery of hardy plants is rarely more attractive than 
during the early summer, and any one interested in such 
plants will be repaid by a visit at this time to any of the estab- 
lishments where they are largely grown, for a personal inspec- 
tion will give one a better idea of their value than pages of 
description. When one is forming a permanent plantation 
or garden it is desirable to see the various plants well grown 
and in bloom when possible, as tastes differ materially, and in 
color especially one’s own eyes are the best judges of what is 
satisfactory. 

At the nursery of Mr. H. Meyers, Passaic, New Jersey, I 
found a few days ago many interesting plants. The Kamp- 
fer’s Iris, partially in flower, made a display of unique bloom. 
To Mr. Thomas Hogg’s first importation of this valuable 
flower have been added many more of varying merit, so that 
the collection of varieties here is quite complete. The large, 
beautiful, flat flowers, poised so gracefully over the reed-like 
foliage, have a remarkable variation over a somewhat limited 
range of colors—wine-reds, violet, purple and white. The 
flowering of /. /evigata practically closes the Iris season of 
the better known kinds. As seen in nursery rows the plants 
are not as attractive as when planted near water, but one no- 
tices sharp contrasts between the plants as to height and time 
of flowering. 

Among otherinteresting plants in bloom were Lilium Grayi 
(GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. i., 19, Fig. 4), ZL. Hansont, L. Chal- 
cedonicum; Campanulas in great variety; Delphiniums in 
almost endless species and hybrids, the latter the gayest, 
though D. formosum will probably ever remain the favorite 
Larkspur. Platycodon Mariest, the new dwarf species, isan in- 
teresting plant with large flowers. Its height of eight to twelve 
inches seems no great advantage, as the old P. srandifiorum 
and its white variety owe somewhat of their grace to their not 
too long stems. Aguilegia Canadensis, var. flavifiora, is a cu- 
rious, though not showy, dwarf variety, with pale yellow flow- 
ers. A. chrysantha covered great breadths, but their bright 
ness was somewhat dimmed by the yellow composites near. 
A mass of Lychnis coronaria (Mullein Pink), with silvery, 
woolly foliage and bright magenta flowers, contained also a 
few sports showing white flowers, with rose-colored pencil- 
ings. L.chalcedonica and the double variety, as also the white, 
and ZL. Haageana also represented this favorite flower in 
bloom. The latter variety, when it does well, is one of the 
most satisfactory of the family, its colors ranging from faint 
rose to brightest scarlet, being perfectly clear and distinct. 

Two grand plants for sub-tropical gardens were noted; 
Senecio Faponicus, a large yellow composite, with deeply cut 
palmate leaves, and TZelekia sfinosissima, a wild-garden plant, 
with Inula-like yellow flowers, and broad, though somewhat 
coarse, foliage. 

Other interesting flowers were Salvia hians, a fine blue, 
dwarfer than S. patens; S. pratensis, Spiraea bullata, the dwart 
species with deep green foliage and dark rosy flowers, beau- 
tiful for edgings; S. flipendula, and its double variety; Poten- 
tillas in great variety; Centaurea nigra variegata, with excel- 
lent variegation and red thistle-like flowers; Perennial Peas, 
the white-flowered variety being one of the most useful and 
attractive of low vines; Geums, Alliums, Phloxes, Achilleas, 
those with silvery leaves the best; Coreopses; the graceful 
Bowman’s-root (Gllenia trifoliata), and scores besides which 
might be named if a mere catalogue had general interest. 
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I must be allowed to mention, however, the curious Mos- 
quito-plant (Vincetoxicum acuminatum) from Japan, which 
might be useful in some places. This is an Asclepidaceous 
plant with clusters of small white flowers which secrete a 
viscid juice. They are attractive to mosquitos, which are en- 
trapped as they alight on them. At the foot of the hill just 
within the shade of the Beeches a colony of Cypripedium spec- 
tabile, finely in bloom, well repaid one for a journey. 

New York. G. 


Periodical Literature. 


The June issue of the Kew Budletin of Miscellaneous Infor- 
mation is devoted to articles on compressed or tablet tea, 
which is manufactured at Hankow from tea-dust, and is now 
consumed in immense quantities in Russian Siberia. It ap- 
pears that the volume of the brick tea trade is rapidly increas- 
ing and that the demand is becoming greater than the supply. 
To meet this, steam machinery has been introduced for the 
purpose of pressing the bricks, with the result that the steam- 
made article is more compact, better finished, and better able 
to withstand the long, rough journey it is obliged to make be- 
fore reaching the consumers in Siberia. The following ac- 
count of this interesting product is extracted from the report 
of the Commissioner of Customs at Hankow: 

“ The first operation is to sift the dust and rejectall the sand 
and rubbish contained in it, usually amounting to about five 
per cent. Itis then placed in a winnowing machine having 
three different sized sieves, with troughs corresponding, and 
passed into baskets. The residue, which is too coarse to pass 
any of the sieves, is taken out and trodden until it is reduced 
to the proper consistency, when it is placed in iron pans over 
a charcoal fire until it is sufficiently brittle, when it is again 
taken to be winnowed, and this operation is repeated until it 
has all been sifted to the requisite degree of fineness. Three 
sizes are produced, the coarser ones being employed to consti- 
tute the brick, while the finest dust is only used as a facing. 
The dust having been properly sifted, the next step is to pre- 
pare it for pressing, and this is done by exposing it to the 
action of steam for three minutes, and it is this steaming that 
robs brick tea of its scent and flavor, and for which a remedy 
is eagerly sought. 

«The old-fashioned native apparatus consists of six iron boil- 
ers heated by charcoal, and having spaces above, which are 
fitted with rattan covers. When the dust isto be steamed itis 
spread out ona sheet of cotton cloth placed over the boiler 
and covered up; but with the improved European apparatus 
the dust is simply put into iron boxes and the steam then 
passed through them. After having been sufficiently steamed 
to make it adhesive, the dust is put into a strong wooden 
mould, on the movable cover of which the trade mark of the 
‘hong’ or firm is engraved (so as to leave the corresponding 
impression on the brick), and firmly wedged down. It is then 
pressed and placed on one side for two or three hours to cool. 
Each brick should weigh one catty (one and a third pounds), 
and all those that do not come up to the proper standard of 
weight or are defective in any way are rejected and re-made. 
For this purpose they are taken to a rotatory mill, constructed of 
two heavy circular stones moved by a horizontal wooden bar, 
and working in a channel where the condemned bricks are 
thrown, and crushed as the wheels pass over them. Having 
again become dust, the operation already described is in all its 
details repeated. The hand press turns out sixty baskets a 
day with twenty-five per cent. of failure bricks, while the steam 
press produces eighty baskets a day, with only five per cent. 
of bad work, and the saving by the employment of the im- 
proved machinery amounts to one tael a basket, or, according 
to the above stated out-turn, eighty taels a day, or about £20 
sterling. The bricks found to be correct in weight and tree 
from defects are stored in the drying room for a week, when 
they are carefully wrapped separately in paper, and packed in 
Bamboo baskets containing sixty-four bricks each. Green 
brick tea is made in the same manner, but of leaf, not dust, 
and the bricks are larger, weighing two and a half pounds 
each, thirty-six going to a basket when packed for export.” 

There is an important article, too, on the timber-trees of the 
Straits Settlement, in which the botanical identifications of 
the trees producing the various timbers are given, with descrip- 
tions of these and their weight. One hundred and fifty differ- 
ent timbers are described in this list, the value of which is in- 
creased by the addition of an index of native and scientific 
names. The issue ends with a mass of correspondence car- 
ried on by the authorities of Kew with regard to west African 
cotton, with the view of calling attention to the subject of cot- 
ton-growing generally in this part of the world. 
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The June Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 


(2 first of the principal summer exhibitions of the Massa- 

chusetts Horticultural Society is devoted primarily to 
Roses and Strawberries, although it serves to bring together 
always large collections of the other flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables of the season. This exhibition was held in Boston last 
week and attracted the usual number of people which the 
queen of flowers always brings together in that horticultural 
centre. As faras the roses were concerned, the exhibition 
must be considered an average one only. Much better roses 
than those which were shown last week have been seen in 
Boston, and there have been many years when the flowers fell 
far below those of this season in quality and in numbers. As 
usual, the roses were well shown in the English fashion, in flat 
boxes, the tin cups holding the flowers being hidden by a cov- 
ering of moss, which makes the best possible setting for the 
individual flowers, The roses, as a whole, were distinguished 
by a remarkable evenness of excellence which must have 
made judging a difficult matter, by good foliage and by flowers 
well colored but lacking something of substance, and certainly 
not of such enormous size as these shows have sometimes 
called out. 

The Lyman plate for the best twenty-four named varieties 
of Hardy Perpetuals went to John B. Moore & Son, the second 
and third prizes in this class going to J. S. Fay of Woods Holl, 
a new exhibitor of roses, and to Warren Hustis & Son, of Bel- 
mont. President Spooner’s special prize for the best twelve 
blooms of Ulrich Brunner went to Mrs. F. B. Hayes, of Lex- 
ington, for twelve very perfect flowers. In the class of twenty- 
eight distinct named varieties, Mr. John L. Gardner, of 
Brookline, carried off the highesthonors. Very fine specimens 
of the American Beauty were staged by President Spooner, 
who also secured the first prize for the best eighteen varieties. 

The following is a list of the varieties of Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses that appeared on the first-prize stands, the figure after 
some of the names referring to the frequency of their occur- 
rence in different exhibits: Abel Carriére (3), Alfred Colomb 
(5), Antoine Mouton, Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild, Bar- 
oness Rothschild (5), Beauty of Waltham, Boieldieu (3), 
Camille Bernardin (3), Catherine Soupert, Charles Darwin, 
Charles Lefebvre (4), Comte de Paris, Comte de Raimbaud, 
Comtesse de Chabrillant, Countess of Oxford (4), Devienne 
Lamy, Dr. Sewell, Duchess of Bedford, Duchesse de Bra- 
gance, Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Duke of Edinburgh (3), 
Dupuy Jamain, Earl of Dufferin, Eclair, Edouard Morren, 
Emily Saxton, Etienne Levet (4), Eugenie Verdier (2), Fisher 
Holmes, General Appert, General Jacqueminot, Gloire Lyon- 
naise (2), Glory of Cheshunt, Heinrich Schultheis (2), Madame 
Alfred Rougemont, Mabel Morrison, Madame Boll, Madame 
Boutin, Madame Clemence Joigneaux, Madame Eugene Ver- 
dier, Madame Gabriel Luizet (7), Madame Julie Daran, Madame 
Marius Cote, Madame Montet, Madame Victor Verdier, Mlle. 
Emilie Verdier, Marchioness of Exeter, Maréchal Vaillant, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, Marie Baumann, Marie Finger, Mar- 
quise de Castellane (2), Maurice Bernardin (2), Merveille de 
Lyon (3), Miss Hassard, Mons. Boncenne (3), Mons. E. Y. 
Teas, Mrs. Turner, Mrs. John Laing (2), Oxonian, Paul Neyron, 
Penelope Mayo, Princess Louise (2), Prosper Langier, R. Dud- 
ley Baxter (new), Richard Wallace (2), Rosieriste Jacobs, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, Thomas Mills (2), Ulrich Brunner (3), Victor 
Verdier (2), and White Baroness. 

A collection of single Roses exhibited by the Arnold Arbor- 
etum attracted a good deal of attention, and the beauty of 
these flowers, judging by the amount of space given up to an 
account of them in the Boston papers, must have been a sur- 
prise to many people. 

A few Orchids were shown by Mr. N. T. Kidder, of Milton, 
Mr. John L. Gardner, of Brookline, and Mr. E. W. Gilmore, of 
North Easton. Flowering Plants other than Orchids were not 
of first quality, and it is a commentary on the present state of 
horticulture in this country when a common scarlet Geranium 
makes its appearance on the exhibition stage in a class of 
greenhouse flowering plants. 

Among Strawberries, Jewell, a light colored, well shaped 
berry which many people in the neighborhood of Boston have 
thought the best Strawberry of the season, won the highest 
honors, Mr. Samuel Barnett carrying off the Lyman plate with 
a basket of splendid fruit. Belmont was considered only second 
to Jewell. Mr. Benjamin F. Smith, of Cambridge, received the 
Society’s silver medal for the bestseedling, never having taken 
a prize, with Beverly. The exhibition of strawberries was, on 
the whole, very fair; and the size and beauty of the fruit has not 
been surpassed for many years. Strawberries, however, in 
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eastern Massachusetts, this season, lack something in flavor 
owing to the excessive moisture of the season and the absence 
of sun at the time the fruit was coloring. O. R. Robbins re- 
ceived the first prize, and Edward Hastings the second for two 
quarts of any variety of Cherries with handsome, well colored 
fruit of Black Tartarian. 

The interest of the exhibition to lovers of wild plants was 
increased by large collections of these flowers, which are a 
specialty always at the Massachusetts shows. 

Jacob Manning, of the Reading Nurseries, staged a large 
collection of hardy herbaceous plants, which we should be 
glad to describe more in detail, if room could be found. 
~ Not the least attractive part of this exhibition was the dis- 
play of Fox Gloves, grouped on the stage at the end of the 
upper hall, which produced a remarkable and striking effect. 


Notes. 


The profits accruing to the government from the sale of the 
fruit of the trees (chiefly Cherries) planted along the highways 
of Saxony amounted in the year 1889 to $35,480. 


In making hairpins for ladies’ use an excellent aid to the 
gardener was unwittingly provided. Of many lengths and 
varying in thickness from a stout to an almost thread-like 
wire, there is nothing so handy for pegging down plants in the 
border. 


Mr. Barkett, gardener to Lord Penzance, recently received a 
first-class certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society for a 
hybrid between the Sweet-Brier and Harrison’s Yellow Rose. 
The foliageis larger than that of the Sweet-Brier, and somewhat 
fragrant; the flowers are single, two inches in diameter, pale 
salmon with a yellow centre. 


Among the most interesting contributions made in recent 
years to the history of decorative art have been Mr. William 
H. Goodyear’s speculations on the réle played by the Egyptian 
Lotus in the ornamentation of Oriental, classic and more mod- 
ern nations. Originally presented in lecture form, they have 
since been published in the American Architect and Building 
News , and now it is announced that they will be reproduced 
in atlas form, with illustrations of 2,500 objects and details, 
under the title ‘‘Grammar of the Lotus.” An English gentle- 
man, persuaded thereto by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the well 
known Egyptologist, will supply the money for this costly 
enterprise. 


In a late number of the Wustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, 
long quotations are made from the articles on 7axodium dis- 
tichum, Aster plarmicoides and Aralia Cashmirica, recently 
published in GARDEN AND FOREST, and to the Arnold Arbore- 
tum is given the credit for having introduced the last-named 
plant to European cultivators. Among the novelties recom- 
mended to its readers by the same issue of this journal are a 
number of plants of American origin; the Snowflake Rose, in- 
troduced by the Messrs. Strauss & Company, of Washington, 
Ipomea setosa, Euphorbia heterophylla, introduced by Mr. L. 
W. Goodell, of Dwight, Massachusetts, and several Pines from 
our western states and from Mexico, which are not unknown 
in Europe but have been lost to cultivation in consequence 
of planting in regions of insufficient warmth. 


A correspondent of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club 
says that half the 12,000 portraits of distinguished men of all 
times contained in the Wolff Collection of Engravings, re- 
cently presented to the Syracuse University, has now been 
catalogued, and that the list includes the names of 144 bot- 
anists. Modern celebrities are, of course, included, but the 
collection is especially rich in pre-Linnzean portraits. Nordid 
the collector confine himself to single examples, for six dif- 
ferent portraits of Kaspar Bauhin are noted, seven of Erasmus 
Darwin, fifteen of Humboldt and no less than twenty-seven of 
Linneus. Every style of engraving is represented, and the 
plates vary from duodecimo to folio size. If the University 
will permit historians and essayists to reproduce these por- 
traits, the collection will be a most valuable possession to the 
country at large. 


In a private letter recently received from Mr. C. G. Pringle, 
now engaged in exploring the flora of northern Mexico, he 
writes: “I find myself well located here for exploring the rich 
region between this city and Tampico. Twice a week at mid- 
night a train leaves here for that place. About eight A. M. 
we enter the head of a wonderful cafion (3,100 feet elevation), 
which is full of profuse vegetation. After fifteen miles the 
train emerges from the cafion at eleven hundred feet eleva- 
tion and enters the tropical forests of the lowlands. In my 
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last trip of two days in the upper end of the cafion I gathered 
five hundred specimens in forty species, half trees, and shrubs. 
There are a very few species here which I know. I have to 
come back here to dry my plants, as I can get food and shelter 
in only a few places below, and the vermin in woods and 
hovels are terrible pests. The rainy season has set in heavily. 
All the table-land has been dry and brown so far. My pros- 
pects are-good.” 


French journals tell us that the estate of Elven, in Brittany, 
is offered for sale at the price of $60,000. A betterinvestment 
for this amount of money could hardly be imagined if the 
purchaser cared for picturesque surroundings and historic in- 
terest. Elven lies in a romantic country, close to Morbi- 
han, the ancient stronghold of the Druids, near which stand 
the prehistoric dolmens of Carnac, while Auray, where King 
Arthur is fabled to have dwelt, is not far away. The estate 
itself comprises about 450 acres and a fairly well preserved 
castle with some other buildings. In this castle Henry Tudor, 
later King Henry VII. of England, was imprisoned when, 
after his mother’s defeat at the battle of Tewkesbury, he was 
driven by a storm to the coast of Brittany and seized by its 
Duke. But the present generation will probably be more in- 
terested by the fact that it is the half-ruined tower of Elven 
which plays so prominent a part in Feuillet’s ‘Romance of a 
Poor Young Man.” 


American Horticulture and more especially American 
Pomology has sustained a serious loss in the death of Patrick 
Barry. For fifty years he has been an active member of the 
firm which from small beginnings became famous the world 
over for enterprise, for accuracy and for business integrity. 
He has been untiring, too, with his pen, and as author and 
editor he always had some instructive message, and he always 
delivered it ina way that compelled attention. Many of the 
best horticultural societies of the country owed much to his 
organizing faculty and administrative force, so that it might 
be said that his influence has reached every orchard and 
garden of the country. 

Patrick Barry was born near Belfast, Ireland, in 1816, and,reach- 
ing this country at the age of twenty years, he began -his life- 
work asaclerk in the then celebrated nurseries of the Princes, 
at Flushing, Long Island. Four years later, with small capital, 
but with the knowledge of the business which he had acquired 
by a quick intelligence and persevering industry, he formed the 
partnership with Mr. George Ellwanger, in Rochester, in a 
business which since that time has constantly grown in power 
and influence and has become an honor to the nursery trade 
of the world. 

While he was skilled in all branches of horticulture, he was 
specially devoted to pomology, and forty years ago his first 
popular work, entitled ‘The Fruit Garden,” placed him in the 
front rank, with Downing and Thomas, as an authority in this 
field. Soon after he became editor of 7he Horticulturist, and 
conducted it with great spirit and intelligence until it was 
removed to Philadelphia. In 1860 he became Horticul- 
tural Editor of the Genessee Farmer and for six years was 
a constant contributor to that journal. For more than thirty 
years he was President of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society, a model organization ofits kind, in which position he 
was always ready not only to give it his counsel, his time 
and his labor, but to make up any deficit in its treasury when 
its expenses were greater than its income. He has also been 
a member of the Board of Control of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and here, as in other positions of trust, he 
gave his best thought to his labors for others. 

Perhaps his most valuable work was the “ Fruit Catalogue” 
of the American Pomological Society, which has been accepted 
as the standard authority on this subject, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world. He was Chairman of the 
General Fruit Committee of this body practically from its 
beginning, and the Fruit List, which is an exhaustive catalogue 
of the different varieties of fruits, with their peculiar qualities 
and degree of adaptation to different geographical locations, 
was his original conception and was practically carried out 
by him. But his restless activity was manifested in many 
other directions. He had accumulated a liberal fortune, and 
he was identified with the leading financial and philanthropic 
enterprises of the city of his adoption. Altogether he was a 
man of rare executive force, sterling judgment, and what was 
more important, of high character in all the relations of life. 
Honorable in business, liberal in charities, consistent in his 
religious profession, he won the hearty affection of those 
who knew him intimately and commanded the respect and 
confidence of the entire community. 
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The Scenery of New Hampshire. 


HE mountain scenery of New Hampshire is one of the 
most valuable pecuniary possessions of her people. 
It will yield them increasing profits through all coming 
time if it is rightly cared for and protected from injury and 
destruction. The timber can all be utilized without de- 
stroying forest-conditions on the mountains, and the great 
manufacturing interests of the state require the preserva- 
tion of the forests in the regions where the rivers have 
their sources. ‘There is no important interest of the state 
which would not receive advantage from the permanent 
maintenance and intelligent management of her mountain 
forests. Is it not strange that our people everywhere are 
so slow to understand the truth that the forests would yield 
a great deal more timber if they were rightly handled than 
they do by the haphazard and murderous methods of lum- 
bering hitherto in use? When we speak of forest-preserva- 
tion multitudes of men still infer that if the forests are to 
be preserved, no timber:can be cut or used. They seem 
to think that the only way tohave timber for the boundless 
and increasing needs of the country is by destroying the 
forests, root and branch, and by the methods of lumbering 
still largely used the timber-producing capacity of extensive 
areas of land is every year permanently destroyed. 
Timber in New Hampshire, and everywhere else, should 
be cut and used when it is ripe, when it is at its best. 
That is what it is for. But it should be cut in intelligent 
and civilized fashion, so that it will be reproduced again 
and again in a permanent succession of crops. There is no 
reason, or goo sense, or profit in cutting off all the timber 
at once, large and small. All forest-lands should be care- 
fully protected from fire, so that the forest-floor, and the 
soil out.of which the trees grow, may not be destroyed. 
Every forest-fire is followed by the growth of inferior kinds 
of timber. A fire destroys in a few hours the elements of 
fertility in the soil which have been slowly accumulated by 
vegetable action through a thousand centuries of time. 
The chief reason for preserving the forests of New 
Hampshire is the fact that they constitute the principal 
and essential charm of the remarkably beautiful and at- 
tractive mountain scenery of the state. If this scenery is 
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tightly cared for and preserved it will in a few years be 
more valuable than the agriculture of the state. While the 
mountain forest-lands are in private hands they are rapidly 
disfigured and rendered unsightly by thoughtless and reck- 
less methods of lumbering. Why should not the state at 
once take steps for the acquisition of all the forest-lands 
which are essential to the attractiveness of the scenery and 
to the maintenance of the flow of the rivers of the state? 
The people of New Hampshire ought to have faith in the 
future of their state. If they will protect their forests, let 
the trees grow, and improve their roads they will in a few 
years have summer Visitors and summer residents enough 
to utilize all the beauty of their wonderful mountain land- 
scapes. ‘Travelers and towns-people from all parts of the 
country, and of the world, will gladly pay liberal tribute 
for the privilege of a summer sojourn among the hills. 
The revenues of the inhabitants will be largely increased, 
and their lives rendered easier, broader and more interest- 
ing. The use of the natural scenery of New Hampshire is 
to be the great future interest and industry of her people. 
It will admit of great development and expansion. We do 
not need to fret about the abandoned farms. Let them 
grow up to pine timber again. They will then be more. 
valuable than they are now. Many of them ought never 
to have been cultivated, and if forest-conditions had been 
maintained on them they would now sell for much more 
money than they will bring in their present condition. But 
the forest will reassert its ancient dominion. One of the 
best things about the country up there is the way the 
Pine-trees come in wherever the plow stops for a little 
while. No need to talk about planting trees in that region. 

We presume the intelligent and thoughtful men of the 
state would be glad to see the mountain forest-lands made 
a public possession, so that lumbering could be carried on 
in an orderly way, so that forest-conditions might be per- 
manently maintained, the beautiful scenery preserved, and 
an ever-increasing multitude of summer visitors attracted 
to the great mountain houses and to the hill farms. But 
the population of the mountain regions of the state is 
scarce and scattered. The owners of the forest-lands live 
in the cities or out of the state. They do not often see 
each other, and it is very difficult to bring about any con- 
ference, general consultation or common action among 
them. This is indeed the greatest obstacle in the way of 
needed action for the preservation of the forest and the 
scenery. The state should have an officer to attend to 
these interests and to bring about the general co-operation 
of the people, in view of the increasing demand for timber, 
and of the approaching expansion of the summer business, 
not only at the mountain hotels, but on the hill farms. 


Tue article by the Earl of Meath, an abstract of which is 
given on page 338 of this issue, is interesting to Americans 
because it shows how our city parks appear to the eyes of 
an Englishman who has had much experience in the man- 
agement of public pleasure-grounds. Some of our Ameri- 
can ways are specially commended by the writer, and one 
of these is the general practice of entrusting the adminis- 
tration of city parks to small boards of commissioners, 
with ample and almost unrestricted powers. There can be 
no doubt but that definiteness of policy, with promptness 
and vigor of action, is made possible by such a govern- 
ment, and perhaps it never occurred to our friendly critic, 
who has a civilized respect for professional counsel, that a 
commissioner would undertake the proper work of a land- 
scape-gardener any more than the director of a railroad 
would attempt to design a drawbridge or build a locomo- 
tive. But just here lies the danger of such an administra- 
tion. If it is urged that only a densely ignorant man 
would esteem an appointment by a mayor an adequate 
preparation for the work of designing a park, the answer 
is that men of fair business ability who have been made 
park commissioners have on more than one occasion 
proved that they considered their own crude notions supe- 
rior to the carefully studied opinions of recognized experts. 
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But a few days ago two of the Park Commissioners of 
this city voted to spend at least $300,000 for the oblitera- 
tion of one of the most beautiful meadows of Central Park, 
and that, too, after their attention had been directed to the 
fact that the great defect of the park is its scanty area of 
open greensward, and that the greater portion of the turf 
had been won from the rocks at enormous expense by 
blasting away the ledges and carting in loam to replace 
them. They did seek counsel of Mr. Vaux and of Mr. 
Olmsted, who together designed and constructed the park, 
and both of these artists not only strenuously opposed the 
scheme, but gave convincing reasons for their opposition 
to it; and yet the Commissioners acted in direct violation 
of the advice they solicited. The meadow is to be sacri- 
ficed, if the scheme is not frustrated, in the interest of a 
sorry collection of animals, although the spot has been 
shown to bein every way unsuited to theirhealth. It has no 
water, cannot be properly drained, has not a sunny aspect, 
is shut off from cool breezes in summer and has no protec- 
tion against the cold winds of winter. To make ready for 
the cages 25,000 square feet of rock will need to be blasted 
out and many of the stateliest trees in the park must be 
destroyed. The President of the Board admits that he only 
contemplates a temporary use of the meadow for his colony 
of beasts, and for this he is willing to spend half a mil- 
lion dollars and leave unsightly wounds upon the face of 
the landscape, which, with the best of care, cannot be 
healed in a generation. 

No one would think of consulting either of these men 
about the planning or planting of a country door-yard with 
a reasonable hope of receiving any advice worth listen- 
ing to, and yet they have no hesitation about deciding 
upon critical questions of park design and construction. 
The fact that they have never had any training or expe- 
rience in such matters does not restrain them from acting 
with entire confidence in the soundness of their judgment. 
They plainly have a supreme contempt for any view which 
conflicts with their own, and they reject without considera- 
tion the advice of the very men who are recognized 
by all the world as the most competent to give an opinion. 

Small park boards, with ample powers, may be prefera- 
ble to large ones, all things considered. But certainly 
parks are never free from danger when a majority of the 
board controlling them consists of two or three men who 
have no respect for expert opinion, who have no clear 
ideas of the intricate nature of the problems which must be 
solved when a park is successfully designed, who do not 
even understand that any question as to plan or construc- 
tion can possibly present itself which the average American 
citizen is not competent to answer off-hand. As a matter 
of fact, the most serious attacks upon the integrity of our 
city parks have been organized by the men who were 
chosen to protect them. 


Tue Philadelphia /nguirer of June 23d mentions the sale 
of 87,000 acres of forest-lands in Pennsylvania to men 
from outside of the state, and says that the timber is likely 
to be cut off in a more sensible manner than if these lands 
were, as hitherto, divided into many small holdings. It is 
probable that timber lands in the eastern states would bea 
more profitable investment for capital than some of the 
enterprises which have been popular during the last few 
years, but this depends very much upon the feeling and 
usages of the communities in which the lands are situated. 
Pennsylvania has, or had very recently, a Jaw for some of 
the mountain counties of the state which always brings 
disaster to forests, a statute permitting cattle to run at 
large. This leads to the practice of starting forest-fires for 
the benefit of the pasturage, which results in the destruc- 
tion of much valuable timber, and in the rapid elimination 
of the fertility of the soil of large areas. Great injury has 
already been done in the mountain region of Pennsylvania, 
and it will be interesting to observe the effect of the 
improved methods of forest-management which the /y- 
guirer thinks will be adopted by the new purchasers. 
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A Japanese Pot Plant. 


EADERS of garden literature have in late years be- 
come familiar with the descriptions and illustrations of 
the dwarfed conifers of which the Japaneseare so fond. Less 
is known of their dwarfed deciduous trees, a portrait of one 
of which appears in our illustration on page 335. It is a 
weeping double-flowered Cherry, in which the Japanese 
specially delight, and which they grow in great numbers 
for the decoration of their gardens, often grafting them to 
assume curious and abnormal forms, and cherishing them 
year after year among the most precious of their household 
belongings. 

Our illustration was made from one of a large series of 
photographs of these plants taken in Japan by Dr. William 
Sturgis Bigelow of Boston, who has favored us with a set 
of them. 


Water in Landscape-Gardening. 


Wye es is an essential elementin the beauty of a landscape, 
whether it is presented as sea, lake, river or running 
brook, and no landscape-gardening can he perfect without its 
addition in some form. While all admit the grandeur of the 
ocean and the beauties of the lake, with its ever-changing sur- 
face, in the selection of a country home, that spot should have 
the preference which combines with other advantages a run- 
ning stream in the form of river or brook. It should be a 
rapid stream, boiling over a pebbly bed and noisy enough 
to lull one into healthful slumber as he lies down to rest at 
night. Just such a stream is the upper Saco, among the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, where it rushes over a 
rocky bottom, through the farm of the elder Crawford, 
and fills that charming valley with its murmurs. Such 
a stream is the Tweed at Abbotsford, among the Scottish hills, 
whose rippling, so dear to Walter Scott, was the only sound, 
as Lockhart tells us, that on that summer’s day broke the still- 
ness of the death scene when the great man passed away. 

He is fortunate who, with other elements of beauty about 
him, can combine upon his own grounds these of which we 
have spoken, or in the absence of these, even the cool, spark- 
ling spring bubbling up in some Fern-embroidered dell. 

But if one cannot possess either the rushing stream or the 
trickling rivulet, he may in a degree supply their lack or even 
supplement them by the construction of artificial lakes and 
fountains. These may be costly enough; but water can be in- 
troduced into any garden in a modest way so as to be within 
the reach of moderate means. Of course the water supply is 
the first item to consider in the construction of a fountain. If 
this is provided by a city or town the character and .volume of 
the fountain need only be regulated by the owner’s purse. If 
water comes from a neighboring brook by a hydraulic ram or 
by means of a windmill, the fountain of course must be regu- 
lated by the size of the reservoir. Where this supply is limited, 
a weeping fountain, which consists of an upper basin into 
which the water is brought with just sufficient volume to over- 
flow on every side into a larger basin below, is perhaps to be 
preferred. By carrying the pipe to a level with the outer edge 
of the upper basin the water may be thrown a little above the 
surface in a jet, or it may be allowed to boil up in the basin. 
In material and design such a fountain may be infinitely varied. 
An inexpensive arrangement was carried out in this way. The 
vase, or upper basin, was formed of an irregular shaped block 
of freestone, nearly circular and some three feet in diameter. 
This was supported upon three blocks of the same kinds of stone 
placed with apparent carelessness one upon the other, the 
lowest resting in the centre of a lower basin, which was circu- 
lar and some five feet in diameter. The blocks were drilled 
for the passage of the conduit pipe and the whole was rough- 
hammered. The spray of the water which dripped from the 
upper basin quite sufficed to moisten the Ferns and aquatic 
plants set about its base and the color of the freestone was 
quite in harmony with its surroundings. 

A rustic, spring-like fountain when placed amid suitable 
surroundings and away from buildings, can hardly fail 
to please. The supply pipe may be concealed behind well 
arranged rock-work and water can flow or trickle down from 
stone to stone into a basin below. If these stones are selected 
from the borders of a stream and are well covered with moss, 
or from an old stone wall and are encrusted with lichens, the 
general effect will be greatly heightened. If the interstices are 
filled with soil an excellent place is provided for the growth of 
Ferns and of climbing and drooping plants. 

A wall fountain is suitable to be placed in connection with 
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buildings, especially with those where the basements at least 
are made of stone. A shallow archw: ay of rough brick or of un- 
hammered stone is needed, the conduit pipe being brought to 
the mouth of a egriffin’s or of a lion’s head placed at the upper 
part of the arch with the water pouring into a basin below. 
Where the water supply is still more limited, an effect which is 
quite pleasing may be produced by allowing the water to drip 
from a shell in which the supply pipe is introduced down to a 
larger one and again into a larger one still. In any case Eng- 
lish Ivy or Ampelopsis may be trained about the arch. 

There is no limit to the designs and decorations which in- 
genuity and taste may devise for artificial fountains. One 
cardinal rule, however, should in no case be violated. That 
is, the water should not be made subordinate to the architec- 
tural display—and this rule should be observed especially when 
the water supply is limited. The rule is constantly violated, 
however, in public grounds and on private estates. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass, Daniel D. Slade. 


The Cedars in Europe. 


HERE is no difference in the hardiness of the Cedar of 

Mount Lebanon and of that of the Atlas, when these trees 
are planted in Europe. The two grow well all over southern 
Europe, although an exception must be made to the hot and 
exceedingly dry" region on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where they cannot exist; for it must not be forgotten that the 
Cedar is a plant of high mountains, which demands a certain 
amount of humidity, and which cannot bear an exceedingly 
dry soil. The northern limit of the region where Cedars can be 
grown in Europe ascends from the east to the west, a well 


known phenomenon noticed also in the case of many other - 


plants like the Beech and the Holly which do not support an 
excessively cold climate; and shown in the fact that the 
mild, rainy winters which’ distinguish the climate of the At- 
lantic coast of Europe are singularly favorable for southern 
trees. The Cedars follow this line and succeed admirably in 
the parks of Great Britain. Probably nowhere, not even in 
Syria nor on the Atlas, can such splendid groups of Cedars, 
relatively young, although already of imposing size, be found 
as are seen in the gardens surrounding English villas and 
castles. There is a famous old plant in the. garden of the 
Museum at Paris, now beginning to fail, which is popularly but 
incorrectly supposed to have been brought home by Tourne- 
fort from the Orient. The sandy shores of the lakes which fol- 
low the southern slopes of the Alps afford conditions where 
the Cedars grow perhaps as well as they do in England, al- 
though in the north of Switzerland and in the Vosges the 
Cedar is occasionally subjected to too severe cold, and so per- 
ishes perhaps once every ten ortwenty years. In Germany this 
danger is increased and there are in that country only a few 
sheltered localities where the Cedar can live. 

The Cedar of the Atlas is less commonly cultivated than 
that of the Lebanon. It must be acknowledged, too, that the 
former, withits shorterleaves and nore compact ramifications, 
is less agreeable in aspect and more severe in outline than the 
classic tree of Syria. The largest specimen of the Atlas Cedar 
which I know is in the celebrated garden of M. Thuret, be- 
longing now to the French Government, and directed by the 
Nestor of French botanists, the venerable and distinguished 
Naudin. This tree is seventy-five or eighty feet high or more, 
and very vigorous. The leaves are short and it is easily dis- 
tinguished at a glance from the Asiatic variety. 

The Deodar has in Europe a more restricted range than the 
other Cedars. It grows well only where such evergreens as 
the Laurel, the Arbutus and the Laurel Cherry thrive—that is 
to say, along the Atlantic coast as farnorth as southern Eng- 
land and in the region of the lakes south of the Alps. Here 
itis a tree of great beauty, far more graceful than its con- 
geners of Syria and of the Atlas; it is distinguished by its 
longer and richer leaves, and by its slender, graceful branches, 
pendent like those of the Weeping Willow, and by its enor- 
mous size. It is, however, on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva at the extreme limit of the region where it can be 
grown successfully as a tree, although north of the Alps it is 
possible to have graceful young plants during several years. 
Sooner or later, however, generally once every five to six 
years, these plants either suffer badly or are killed outright by a 
severe winter, just as the Araucaria of Chili and the Fir of the 
Himalayas are killed occasionally. 

In order to realize how beautiful trees can be, one should 
see the Deodar in some of the gardens on the shores of Lake 
Majiore, growing with the most beautiful evergreen in the 
world, the Magnolia fetida, which flourishes so well 
there, and which is covered year after year with its immense 
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flowers, which appear to float on the shining, dark green 
mass of foliage like Water Lilies on the dark mirror of some 
lake hidden in the forest. This union of the most beautiful 
conifer of the east with the most beautiful evergreen of the 
New World is, without doubt, the most delightful effect of 
vegetation which that fortunate region of the Italian lakes can 
offer, The Riviera of Geneva, although hotter, is too dry for the 
satisfactory development of ‘such delicate trees; but would it 
not be possible to bring them together in Carolina, or Florida, 
or Louisiana, in the country of the Magnolia ? 
Bale, Switzerland. H. Christ. 


Notes on North American Trees XVIII. 
Description of the Wood of Certain Species. 


CRITICAL examination of the wood produced by 

the trees of the United States formed part of the in- 
vestigation of the forest-wealth of the country made in 
connection with the taking of the tenth census. Mr. S. P. 
Sharples, a special agent of the department, had immedi- 
ate charge of this branch of the investigation, the results 
of which appeared in volume ix. of the Final Reports of 
the Tenth Census, pages 247 to 481. 

One object of this investigation was to determine the 
fuel value of the woods of our trees. It was found impos- 
sible, however, to obtain at the time it was made the wood 
of a few rare trees ; and a number of others have been dis- 
covered since it was completed. The wood of several of 
these I have now received from the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York, for examination. This ma- 
terial has enabled me, through the liberality of Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup, the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Museum, whose interest in the forest-products of this 
country is testified to by the superb collection of American 
woods he has caused to be placed in the Museum, to con- 
tinue the experiments necessary to determine the fuel value 
of the woods which were not included in the census report. 
The calculations have been made by Mr. Sharples, who 
has used the methods adopted in the Census investigation. 

The wood specimens used for specitic-gravity determina- 
tions were 100 millimeters long and thirty-five millimeters 
square, and were dried at a temperature of 100 degrees 
centigrade until they ceased to lose weight. The specific 
gravity was then obtained by measurement and calculation 
from the weight of the blocks. The determinations of ash 
were made by burning small dried blocks in a muffle fur- 
nace at a low temperature. The relative fuel values were 
obtained by taking the percentage of ash from the specific 
gravity and are based on the hypothesis that the value of 
the combustible material of all woods is the same. 

The woods will be taken up in the botanical sequence 
of the trees which produce them, the descriptions being 
amade uniform with those of the Census report. 

The wood of a few North American trees has not yet 
been examined. ‘The first of these is Gordonia Alfamaha, 
an exceedingly local species of Georgia, and last seen 
growing in its only known station a hundred years 
ago. Recent attempts to rediscover it have proved 
futile and it is now only known in cultivation. Other 
species whose woods we have not been able to ex- 
amine yet are Rhamnus crocea, var. insularis, Pithecolobium 
brevifolium, Aralia spinosa, Fraxinus cuspidata, Quercus 
Leana, Quercus’ Macdonaldit, Quercus Morehus, Juniperus 
flaccida, Pinus latifolia, Pseudophanix Sargenhi, and an ap- 
parently arborescent Palm of the Florida Everglades,of which 
I have only seen a leaf and a slender stem. These species 
either are not represented in the collection, or the speci- 
mens do not afford suitable material for such investigations. 
The wood of Pseudophcenix decays so rapidly after it is cut 
that it was impossible to determine its specific gravity. 
Juniperus flaccida is a Mexican species only seen within 
the limits of the United States in a single, very inaccessi- 
ble region of western Texas. Pinus /aiifolia, the latest ad- 
dition to the trees of the United States, is only known in a 
single locality of the Santa Rita mountains of Arizona, and 
has only been seen by its discoverer, Dr. H. Mayr. The 
wood is not known. Quercus Leana, at one time believed 
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to bea natural hybrid, but now, perhaps, best considered a 
species, as it is found occasionally in widely separated 
regions, is not yet in the collection. The other Oaks are 
still doubtful California species, of which comparatively 
little is yet known. 

The following species are contained in Mr. Sharples’ 
new investigation: 

Helietta parvifolia. Wood hard, very heavy, close-grained; 
layers of annual growth marked by several rows of minute 
open ducts; medullary rays numerous, very obscure; color 
light orange-brown, the sap-wood rather lighter colored; 
specific gravity, 0.8785; ash, 1.83, 1.90, average 1.57; 
weight per cubic foot, 54.75 pounds; fuel value, 0.8621. 
Collected by C. G. Pringle in the valley of the lower Rio 
Grande. 

Koeberlinia spinosa. Wood very hard, heavy, close- 
grained; layers of annual growth faintly marked with 
numerous minute open ducts; medullary rays thin and ob- 
scure; color dark brown more or less streaked with orange, 
turning nearly black with exposure, the sap-wood clear, 
pale yellow or nearly white; specific gravity, 1.1062, 1.1344, 
average 1.1201; ash, 0.16, 0.25, average 0.21; weight per 
cubic foot, 69.80 pounds; fuel value, 1.1177. Collected by 
C. G. Pringle in the valley of the lower Rio Grande. 

llex monticola. Wood hard, heavy, close-grained ; 
ers of annual growth hardly distinguishable ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin; color creamy white; specific gravity, 
0.6746, 0.6379, average 0.6562; ash, 0.41, 0.56, average 
0.49; weight per cubic foot, 40.90 pounds; fuel value, 0.6631. 
Collected by F. H. Boynton, near Highlands, North Carolina. 

Ceanothus velufinus, var. arboreus. Wood heavy, hard, 
close-grained; layers of annual growth clearly marked 
with broad bands of minute open ducts with irregular 
groups of ducts between them; medullary rays thin, very 
obscure; color light reddish brown, the sap-wood nearly 
white; specific gravity, 0.7781; ash, 2.05; weight per cubic 
foot, 48.49 pounds; fuel value, 0.7622. Collected by T. S. 
Brandegee on Santa Cruz Island, California. 

Rhus integrifola, Wood heavy, hard, containing num- 
erous scattered open ducts; layers of annual growth dis- 
tinctly marked with broad, open ducts; medullary rays 
thin, numerous, very conspicuous ; color bright clear red ; 
specific gravity, 0.7500, 0.8160, average 0.7830; ash, 0.20; 
weight per cubic foot, 48.80 pounds; fuel value, 0.7815. 
Collected by C. R. Orcutt in Lower California. 

Cercidium floridum. Wood light, soft, close-grained, 
satiny, susceptible of a good polish; layers of annual 
growth marked by one to three rows of open ducts; medul- 
lary rays numerous, thin, conspicuous; color pale yellow 
faintly tinged with green, thesap-wood rather lighter colored; 
specific gravity, 0.5217, 0.5149, average 0.5483; ash, 2.66, 
2.21, average 2.44; weight per cubic foot, 34.17 pounds; 
fuel value, 0.5348. Collected by C. G. Pringle in the valley 
of the lower Rio Grande. 
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New or Little Known Plants. 


Ptelea aptera. 


HIS plant, a native of Lower California, is interesting 

from the structure of the fruit, which differs from 

that of the other species of this small North American 

genus. In other Pteleas the indehiscent fruit is surrounded 

by a broad reticulate-veined wing, while in P/elea ap/era it 

is turgid, nut-like and glandular, and quite wingless, or 
with a narrow rudimentary wing only. 

Plelea aptera is a densely branched, pungently aromatic 
shrub, with slenderstems growing toa height of five to fifteen 
feet and forming dense clusters. It is quite similar in habit 
and in general appearance to the common Péelea angush- 
folia of the southern and south-western states, and, except 
for the fruit, might almost be mistaken for that species. 

The fruit is broadly ovate, lenticular, and slightly keeled ; 
it is wingless or nearly so, a quarter to half an inch long, 
and a quarter of an inch broad ; slightly emarginate at the 
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base, tipped with the remnants of the persistent stigmas, 
and conspicuously glandular. It is two or rarely three- 
celled. ‘The seeds are oblong and corrugated, with a shin- 
ing black testa. 

Pielea aplera was discovered in January, 1883, on dry 
gravelly slopes near the shore at Punta Banda, at the 
southern end of Todos-Santos Bay, by a party of botanists 
under the leadership of the late Dr. C. C. Parry. Flowers 
and remnants of the fruit of the preceding year were found 
at this time. Dr. Parry read an excellent account of the 
plant with diagnostic characters before the Davenport 
Academy of Science in December, 1883. This was after- 
ward published in the proceedings of the Society (iv., 39), 
the ripe fruit, in the meantime, having been collected by 
Mr. C. R. Orcutt, of San Diego. 

Our illustration (see page 333) is from specimens col- 
lected by Messrs. Parry and Orcutt and preserved in the 
Gray Herbarium of Harvard University. Sos 


Plant Notes. 
Some Recent Portraits. 


pee most interesting plant, from a garden point of view, 

figured in the June number of the Botanical Magazine, 
is the Japanese Rosa multifiora (t. 7119), one of the most beau- 
tiful of all hardy flowering shrubs. It was first made known 
more than a century ago, but only found its way into gar- 
dens very recently, a fact which adds to its interest, especially 
as some of its double forms have been for years familiar gar- 
den ornaments. A figure of this Rose, from a drawing made 
by Mr. Faxon, has already been prepared for GARDEN AND 
FOREST and will be published during the present summer with 
a fuller account of it than it is now desirable to give. 

The same number of the Botanical Magazine contains a 
figure of a beautiful warm-house climbing plant—Allamanda 
violacea (t. 7122). This species, which is a native of Brazil, 
differs principally from the other Allamandas known in gar- 
dens in the color of the flowers, which are rich rosy purple. 
Allamanda violacea was cultivated in England as long as thirty 
years ago. It was soon lost, however. Fortunately, the plant 
was kept alive in the Botanic Garden of Natal, whence it has 
been sent to England again, where it flowered at Kew last 
autumn. Itis avery desirable and beautiful plant, demand- 
ing the treatment under which the other species flourish, and 
well worth growing with them on account of the color of the 
flowers. 

There are figures also of a Carludovica (t. 7118) of un- 
known origin, for which the editor proposes the name of C. - 
Caput Medusa; of Hemiorchis Burmantica (t. 7120), representing 
a genus of Scitaminee, of which only a single species is now 
known and which possesses little value as a garden plant; and 
of Zillandsia amethystina (t. 7121), from southern Brazil. 

Monsieur Carriére describes in the Revue Horticole of June 
Ist a curious semi-prostrate form of the Norway Spruce 
under the title of Picea excelsa reflexa (f. 73). This was one 
of the interesting plants shown by Croux & Co. at the Paris 
Exposition of last year. It forms a bush only a few feet high, 
with irregularly pendulous branches, a habit which particu- 
larly fits it to spread over rocks or to plant in rocky situations. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle of the 31st of May contains the 
reproduction of a view taken in a Garden of the Scilly Isl- 
ands, in which is growing a splendid mass of Puya Chilensis 
(f. 115), one of the most beautiful of all Bromeliads. The 
leaves form a great Agave-like cluster, from the centre of 
which rises a tall flower-stalk, terminated by a dense head of 
bronze-blue flowers of exceeding beauty. This would cer- 
tainly be an admirable plant for California, although it is — 
hardly probable that it would thrive in any part of the eastern 
states. 

There is in the same issue a figure (672) of the male flowers 
of Abies bracteata, here figured for the first time from a speci- 
men grown in the gardens of Eastnor Castle. This tree, an 
inhabitant of a few sequestered valleys only, in the very heart 
of the Santa Lucia Mountains in Calitornia, is the most limited 
in its range as it is one of the handsomest of all the Silver Firs. 
The long, remarkably broad leaves are very striking, and the 
cones, with their long exserted bracts, are quite unlike those 
of any other species. Adzes bracteata is one of the most 
tender of all the Firs, and there are only a few sheltered situ- 
ations in Great Britain and in the south of Europe where it has 
been found entirely satisfactory. It is, untortunately, quite 
tender in all parts of the eastern states where it has yet been 
tried. 
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The supplement of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of the same 
date represents a magnificent specimen of Dendrobium De- 
vonianum, grown at Arddarroch, in Scotland, with 864 flowers. 
This is considered a difficult plant to manage, and it is rarely 
seen in collections in good condition. The secret of its suc- 
cessful cultivation seems to consist in growing it on rapidly 
as soon as the flowers have faded and then giving it a long 
rest in a cool, airy house, that the deciduous leaves may ripen 
and fall and the pseudo-bulbs become thoroughly matured. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


New PLAN?s.—In an appendix to the Kew Bulletin tor June 
a list is given of all the new plants introduced into cultivation 
during 1889. Not only English, but Continental and American 
publications, have been consulted in compiling this list, which 
In addition to new 


is therefore as complete as is possible. 
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petals, which spread to a width of four anda half inches; the 
sepals are broad, and the lip is formed as in C. miveum. The 
color of the whole flower is pure white, with numerous red 
spots arranged in lines on the sepals and petals. A plant of it 
was recently awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. Like all the hybrids of which C. xzveum is 
one of the parents, C. Ay/ingii is elegant in the form of its 
flowers and pretty in color. Except in the markings of the 
flower, there is very little of the character of C. ci/iolare in the 
hybrid. 1 am told that the owner has asked 600 guineas for 
this hybrid! 

Odontoglossum Galeottianum is merely a variety of O. nebu- 
losum, ditfering from the type only in being much smaller in 
flower and unspotted on the sepals and petals. It was shown 
here last week as a new plant. 

Masdevallia muscosa. The plant at Kew of this exception- 
ally interesting species flowers freely at least twice a year. It 
is in bloom now, and its shaggy scapes, curiously formed 
flowers and highly sensitive labellum attract a good deal of 


Fig. 45.—Ptelea aptera.—See page 332. 


plants brought into cultivation for the first time, all re-intro- 
ductions of any note are included. A plant may have been in 
cultivation several years before its introduction is recorded. 
Such plants as Palms and other foliage plants which do not 
flowtr until large, are often well known in gardens under gar- 
den names, whilst botanists are unaware of their existence. 
The Kew list is of special value for the following reasons: 
Reference is given to the publication in which the plant was 
first mentioned or described. Besides the natural order and 
country, a brief description of each plantis given. In every 
case the plant is cited under its published name, although the 
name may be doubtfully correct; corrections are, however, 
given where possible. The name of the garden where the 
plant was first noted is also stated. It will be seen from this 
that as a reference list for botanists as well as horticulturists 
this publication is specially valuable. Similar lists were pre- 
pared for 1887 and 1888. Thecost ofeach is only twopence, and 
the publishers are Eyre & Spottiswoode, Fleet Street, London. 

Cypripedium Aylingit is one of the prettiest of hy- 
brids. Its parents are C. mivewm and C. ciliolare, and it was 
raised in a garden at Enfield. In habit and foliage the plant 
resembles C. miveum, but the flower partakes of the characters 
of both parents. It has broad, slightly twisted and curved 


attention. The species is very rare in cultivation. Botanically 
it is of the highest interest from its being the only Masdevallia 
in which the character of sensitiveness is known; indeed one 
might almost say the only Orchid with this character, that men- 
tioned by Darwin as occurring in Australia being practically 
unknown. 

Another of the famous collections of Orchids recently 
formed in England is about to be sold by auction. I refer to 
that formed by Mr. F. G. Tautz, at Studley House, Hammer- 
smith. This collection is especially rich in rare Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums and garden Orchids generally. It would ap- 
pear that Orchids, like horses or pictures or other luxuries, 
may become too expensive, so that with every collector who 
goes on with them there are others who tire of them, or find 
the pace too hot. Whilst the number of large representative 
collections of Orchids in England is probably decreasing, there 
are, on the other hand, hundreds of small select collections of 
recent formation. Some amateurs makea specialty of one or 
two genera such as Masdevallia, Cypripedium, Cattleya or 
Lycaste, growing all the kinds obtainable. In the interests of 
horticultural botany, the work of these specialists is valuable 
from the fact that it is better to do one thing well than to doa 
dozen indifferently. ° 
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Several good varieties of Hydrangea hortensis have lately 
been added to those which for many years have ranked 
among the most useful of garden plants. The best of the new 
ones is called 7. rosea, under which name it has lately been 
exhibited by the Messrs. Veitch. It appears to bea variety of 
H, Faponica rather than of A. hortenszs, but the size, com- 
pactness and form of the flower-heads resemble those of the 
last named. Its charm is in its color—a rich blush rose, 
almosta red. It is by far the mostattractive of the Hydrangeas 
grown here. The leaves are broad, with deeply toothed mar- 
gins, and a soft, deep green, as in A. Faponica. As amarket 
plant this variety is certain to become very popular. Another 
new addition is one called 4. cyanoclada in some gardens, but 
which is properly 4. hortensis, var. Mandshurica. Itis distinct 
in having its stems colored purplish and in the flower pedicels 
being deep rose-red, contrasting prettily with the creamy white 
of the flowers themselves. 4. stellata flore pleno is a curiosity 
rather than a good decorative plant. In the large temperate 
house at Kew, Hydrangeas are a pretty feature at this time of 
year. The varieties of H. Fafonica are particularly ornamen- 
tal, as they form loose, elegant bushes, whilst their flower 
heads are handsome, though not so massive as those of the 
HT. hortensis forms. A variety of the last named known as 
Dr. Hogg is represented just now by a handsome bush four 
feet through and bearing dozens of heads of white flowers. 
HT, Thunbergit, H. paniculata, H. acuminataand H. Lindleyana 
are also grown in this house. Forcovering pillars or clothing 
a wall there are few better plants than A. a/fissima, oftener 
called A. scandens and almost invariably the plant grown as 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides, the genuine plant of this last 
named Japanese shrub being scarcely known in English gar- 
dens. J. altissima is hardy in the warmer parts of England 
and is a most useful wall creeper. 

Clematis Stanleyt. This very interesting plant is showing 
flower at Kew. Although figured in Hooker's [cones Plantarum, 
t. 589, where it is described as the most beautiful of the genus, 
it does not appear to have ever been introduced into gardens 
before now. It is a native of Lower Guinea, Macalisberg, and 
the Transvaal, where it forms a shrub two to four feet high, 
more or less czespitose and woody at the base. A correspon- 
dent in Barberton describes it as being as handsome and free 
flowered as Anemone Faponica. The flowers are three inches 
across, and are composed of from four to six broad sepals 
forming a shallow cup, purple or pinkish in color, with yellow 
stamens. The heads of fruit are beautifully silvery, ‘‘a spray 
looking not unlike a bunch of ostrich feathers.” The leaves 
are decompound. It is possible that from the high altitude at 
which this species is found it may prove hardy in England. 

The Foxglove as a garden plant is really firstrate. Several 
large beds on the lawn as well as masses in the borders here 
are simply glorious. If some plant-breeder would take the 
Foxglove in hand and produce a variety of color in the flow- 
ers, what a value this common British hedge-row flower would 
have in the garden. As it is there are few if any amongst the 
wealth of herbaceous plants at Kew that can be called superior 
to the Foxglove as an ornamental garden plant. 

London. 


W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on American Plants. 


Galax aphylla, which is closely related to the Shortia 
galicifolia, is a reliable little evergreen, a native of thesouthern 
states. Its numerous round, heart-shaped, crenately toothed 
leaves are at first of a bright, shiny green color, but as the 
season goes on they turn to a rich reddish brown. The naked 
scape, which is a toot or more high, bears at its summit a 
spike of pretty white flowers, This spike is about three inches 
long by a third of an inch thick. Itisa plant that needs time 
to become established before it will show to its best advan- 
tage, but it is not difficult to grow in a thin shade and a fine 
soil. 

Thermopsis Caroliniana, one of the Pulse family from the 
mountains of North Carolina, has its flowers in a long, thick 
raceme or spike sometimes ten inches long by more than an 
inch thick. The plant itself is often five feet high and the 
flowers are of a rich, bright yellow and in shape resemble those 
of a pea. These large racemes are admirable for cutting. It 
seems to be perfectly hardy and is a desirable plant for warm, 
sunny situations. 

Phlox amena, formerly known as Phlox procumbens, is with 
us the last species to flower. It is a native of dry hills and 
barrens of Virginia, Kentucky and southward; yet it it is per- 
fectly hardyin southern Massachusetts. Thestems grow from 
six to eighteen inches high and bear a close sessile cyme of pink- 
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ish purple, or sometimes white flowers, half an inch wide. It is 
the more valuable tor blooming after the other natives of this 
genus are out of flower. It does well in any ordinary soil and 
might be useful on dry banks where few other plants would 
thrive. 

The little one-flowered Pyrola (Moneses uniflora), one of the 
Heath family, closely resembles a Pyrola, except that it has 
only one flower. The leaves, usually three, are clustered near 
the base. The flower is one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
wide, usually white, but sometimes rose colored, and usually 
nodding on an almost naked stem three to five inches high. 
It grows in cool woods, usually under Pines. Though some- 
what difficult to establish it is well worth a trial. It must have 
a firm soil in the shade and a mulch of Pine needles about its 
roots will be beneficial. 

Two very interesting Pitcher plants, Sarracenia flava 
(Trumpet Leaf) and S. Drummondi, have both flowered. The 
former is a native of Pine barrens from Florida to North Caro- 
lina. Its leaves are trumpet-shaped, large and erect, are often 
two feet long, and its scape bearing the single flower is about 
the same height: Its flower is yellow, from three to five inches 
wide and quite pretty. The latter species isa more southern 
plant, growing from Florida to the middle of Georgia and 
westward. Its height is a little more than two feet. The leaf 
is nearly two feet in length and as beautiful in its variegation 
at the summit as a flower. The flower, which is single at the 
end of the naked stalk, is sometimes three inches wide and 
purple in color. Both species are easily grown in boggy soil, 
and after being established seem quite hardy. Their beauti- 
ful leaves alone would well repay the trouble of establishing 
them. They must havea wet, sandy or peaty soil and full sun- 
light. Until well established they should be protected by a 
mulch of leaves in winter, and even after this they will stand 
the severe cold better if covered. The covering is not so 
much to protect them from severe frost as to prevent the 
thawing and freezing alternately in open weather. 

The Lizzard’s Tail (Sawrurus cernuus) is a perennial herb 
not uncommon in swamps. It grows a foot or more high and 
bears a dense spike of fine white flowers which endure for 
several days. The spike is six inches or more in length by 
half an inch thick, at the summit of a naked stem, and might 
be useful for cutting. It thrives in the shade, in any light 
moist soil. 

Thalictrum purpurascens (Purple Meadow Rue) is quite 
common in parts of southern Massachusetts, where it is fre- 
quently found growing on sandy soil with the Tall Meadow 
Rue of our northern wet meadows. Its most natural loca- 
tion according to Gray’s description is ‘dry uplands and rocky 
hills.” It is a slimmer plant than the common one, with pur- 
plish stem and fewer leaves. It is easy of culture, and would, 
no doubt, thrive in much drier soil than the other species. 
The delicate purple and white flowers are quite pretty for 
bouquets, and the purple stalks, which are scarcely hidden by 
the thin foliage, make it a pretty garden plant. : 

Calochortus luteus from California is one of the many little 
beauties of this rich genus. Its usual height is about a foot, 
bearing one to three erect yellow flowers over an inch wide. 
A brownish stripe crosses the lower half of each petal, below 
which it is covered with short but stout yellow beards. Itisa 
good species for cutting and the flowers are unlike most of 
the yellow sorts. It is intermediate in time of flowering. It 
needs a fine, light soil, with protection in winter. Another in- 
teresting species quite unlike the above is C. splendens, which 
flowers about the same time, This grows two feet high, bear- 
ing in succession five to ten large pale purple flowers two 
inches wide on ample stems for cutting. In some ways it is 
much like C. longibarbatus, formerly mentioned, but is not 
so thrifty a plant in this climate, and few of this genus are, 
but it cannot fail of being admired by all who see it in flower. 
It should be treated like the others with protection in winter. 

Habenaria fimbriata, one of the Purple Fringed Orchids, is a 
species that is well worthy of cultivation and has been exported 
to European dealers in considerable quantities. It is often 
taken for H. psycodes, which it somewhat resembles. But its 
time of flowering is much earlier, and its spike is smaller, with 
much larger flowers. The lilac-purple flowers are very showy 
and endure for many days. It is found in wet meadows and 
swamps, coming into flower the last of June or early in July. 
It must have a wet or moist situation, and a thin shade is bet- 
ter. For artificial bogs this plant is very useful and it will 
thrive in the sun in such wet soil. 

Iris Virginica (Slender Blue Flag) is a very slender species 
a foot and a half high, withlong, narrow, grass-like leaves and 
small violet-blue flowers. It is a native of marshes near the 
coast from Maine to Virginia. It is not so easy to establish as 
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our common / versicolor, nor so valuable a plant. It does 
fairly well in a light soil and sun. 

Brodiga grandifiora is one of the finest of the Brodizas, 
growing from eight to twelve inches high, and bearing an 
umbel of five to ten large blue flowers an inch wide, with 
darker stripes. They not only come in succession, but each 
endures for along time. The plant shows much more thrift in 
this climate than mostof this genus. Theleaves, atthe time of 
flowering, when they are dried up in some species, are as fresh 
and green as at any season. We suppose it is not hardy with- 
out protection in winter. A light loamy soil in the sun should 
be selected. This species is one of the last to bloom. 

Southwick, Mass. F. A. Horstord. 
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firm perhaps fifteen years ago. The best system to follow 
in the cultivation of these plants is that of planting them out, 
the shoots being trained along wires stretched across the 
rafters, and as the flowers are pendent and usually produced 
on long, slender stems, a very pleasing effect may be thus 
procured. 

As regards soil the Tacsonias are not very fastidious, anda 
good sandy loam, well drained, is sufficient for their needs, 
though the judgment of the cultivator should always be used 
in deciding this question of soil, as in some localities the loam 
may be found too heavy for plants of this character, and the 
addition of about one-third of peat may prove very beneficial 
under such circumstances. 


A Japanese Pot Plant.—See page 330. 


Greenhouse Climbers. 


HE genus Tacsonia of the Passion Flower family in- 
cludes some of the most beautiful and graceful climbing 
plants in cultivation, and being mostly of easy growth, they 
deserve more general use in the furnishing of conservatories 
than has been accorded them, at least on this side of the 
ocean. The Tacsonias are natives of Central and South 
America in most instances, though one fine variety, 7. Ex- 
ontensis, is of garden origin, being a hybrid between 7: Vax 
Volxemt and T, mollissima, and was introduced by a London 


An intermediate temperature (thatis, about fifty-five degrees) 
is quite warm enough, and thorough syringing is necessary to 
prevent the inroads of red spider, this pest being very partial 
to the Tacsonias. Probably the oldest and certainly one of 
the best examples of this family is one of those already re- 
ferred to, Z: Van Volxemi, a native of New Grenada, which 
has large, bright crimson flowers, very freely produced on a 
well-established plant, and hanging down on slender foot- 
stalks from one foot to eighteen inches in length. These 
flowers are frequently followed by fruit, which hassome slight 
resemblance to an elongated Green Gage Plum, though without 
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the stone. The fruits, like many others among the Passi- 
floracee, are edible, though not specially pleasant in flavor. 

Tacsonia Exoniensis is also a very handsome sort, and re- 
sembles the preceding in foliage and habit, but the flowers are 
of a different shade, being inclined to magenta. It is also a 
good grower and the flowers hang down in the same graceful 
manner as those of 7: Van Volxemt. 

T. Buchanani is another excellent species, and produces 
large and showy bright scarlet flowers in great profusion after 
the plant has attained considerable size. 

Itis rather a rampant grower and is consequently not so 
well adapted for planting in a small conservatory as the varie- 
ties above mentioned, but where sufficient space can be given 
for its full development it will prove a remarkably effective 
creeper. It has large, dark green leaves, which are somewhat 
tomentose, and divided into three or five lobes, and reminds 
one quite strongly of some of the strong-growing Passifloras; 
in fact, this plant has also been named Passiflora vitifolia in 
some catalogues. 

The Tacsonias are easily reproduced by means of cuttings 
or by seeds when the latter are procurable, but cuttings of 
moderately soft wood and two or three joints in length are 
readily rooted in a propagating frame. The advantage of using 
cuttings of three joints in length is found in the fact that 
they often start away quicker than those which are made with 
only one or two eyes, as the latter sometimes fail to start on 
account of the buds being defective. 

Stigmaphyllon ciliatum is an admirable summer-flowering 
creeper from Brazil that deserves a much wider distribution 
than it has yet received. It is a rather slender-growing plant 
with medium-sized cordate leaves of a grayish green color and 
ciliated around the margins. The flowers are produced in 
rapid succession along the stems and last for a considerable 
time, being of peculiar form and orange-yellow in color. 
This plant used to be considered a proper subject for stove 
treatment, but of late years it has been found that it flour- 
ishes inan average greenhouse temperature, and in fact it has 
proved a beautiful addition to the out-door climbers, at least 
as far north as Washington, District of Columbia. I saw at the 
Botanic Garden in that city some years ago a plant against a 
fence, over which it ran wild, and being well clothed with its 
bright blossoms, was a truly charming sight. Stigmaphyllon is 
also propagated by cuttings, and will flourish under similar 
general treatment to that recommended for Tacsonias. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. Z. Taplin. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


@ = of the most useful and valuable shrubby plants for use 
as an undershrub in waste places, or on embankments 
where not too sterile and dry, is our native Rubus odoratus, 
better known as the Purple Flowering Raspberry, or in some 
districts as the Thimbleberry. The last popular name, how- 
ever, is more properly applied to the Black Cap or Black 
Raspberry (2. occidentalis). The Purple Flowering Raspberry 
is more suited to be planted in free places, where it may 
spread, than it is in small well-trimmed garden-beds or shrub- 
beries, because of its habit of spreading from the roots and 
occupying much ground to the exclusion of lower and less 
robust vegetation. The foliage, although not of such a hand- 
some green as that of some other equally hardy plants, is yet 
very attractive by its large size and density, and also for being 
usually little injured by leaf-eating insects. This plant is 
naturally at home in hilly districts or further north, where it 
delights in more or less stony, but fertile, soils. The fruit is 
usually considered almost worthless, yet it is often of quite a 
pleasant but peculiar flavor, and in some parts of Canada is 
sometimes collected and sold by the habitants. But it is so 
thin and flat, and so soft when fully ripe, that collecting it is 
not profitable, and it does not bear keeping or much handling. 
In cultivation here itis usually after the middle of June before 
the large, handsome, purple flowers appear, and the plants 
continue to bear some flowers even after the fruit begins to 
ripen early in August. 

The first flowers of this species, however, are preceded two 
or three weeks by those of the White Flowering Raspberry 
(R. Nutkanus), which is found at home from northern Michi- 
gan westward through the Rocky Mountains. Although a 
native of pretty high latitudes, this species has not been hardy 
enough at the Arboretum to withstand the cold of our winters 
when growing side by side with the Purple Flowering Rasp- 
berry. Owing to a mild winter and careful covering, the 
stems were not killed last season, and flowers have been 
freely produced for the first time. It is possible that the lack 
of hardiness may be obviated by procuring seed from the ex- 
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treme northern limits or most severe climate where the plant 
grows naturally. The seed of those in the Arboretum was 
collected in Washington Territory. In most of its characters 
this species is almost equal to a white &. odoratus. The silky 
white petals are not quite so large and long, but the flowers 
expand from an inch to an inch and a half across. They have 
a sweeter and more delicate fragrance than the purple flow- 
ered species, and, as in the latter, a pleasant resinous quality, 
which, emanating from the sticky glandular hairs covering the 
young shoots and sepals, is mingled with the odor of the 
flowers. 

The beautiful white flowered Rocky Mountain Bramble 
(Rubus delictoswus) chiefly differs in habit from both of the pre- 
ceding species in notspreading over the ground by new shoots 
from its roots. It is perfectly hardy when growing beside the 
more tender &. Vutkanus, which it far surpasses in beauty of 
blossom. The flowers are flat and about two inches across, 
and are usually mistaken for large Wild Roses or the Cherokee 
Rose by people who have seen the latter. The odor of the 
blossoms is slight and rather pleasant, although it has been hap- 
pily compared with the smell of bleaching cotton. Itis an early 
flowering species, and here it is usually in its finest condition 
of bloom about the twentieth of May. In warm situations the 
first blossoms appear in the first week of the month. The 
plants in this region do not appear to produce much fruit, and 
that only rarely. As they do not spread by suckers or great 
enlargement from the original shoots they are not easily 
propagated by root division ; and cuttings from the wood do 
not readily form roots and grow; nevertheless the last is the 
best method of increasing the stock, unless it is by seed. 

Few trailing plants combine a prettier effect of foliage and 
fiower than the Running Swamp Blackberry (Rubus hispidus) 
when in good condition. Although its common name sug- 
gests wet places as its natural haunts, it will grow well in any 
good garden soil, and is especially valuable for planting in 
rockeries. The flowers are borne throughout most of the 
month of June. They are effectively set off by the dark ever- 
green looking foliage, which has an added value in the bright 
colors assumed in autumn. 

The Dewberry (Rubus Canadensis) often makes a pretty 
covering over the ground, but the leaves are not of such a 
handsome dark green as those of the last species. The Dew- 
berry was long neglected by horticulturists, and has only 
within a very few years received much attention as a fruit- 
bearing plant. Ina wild state the fruit is very variable in size 
and flavor, but by selection and under cultivation it is possible 
to produce berries which, for size and flavor, cannot be distin- 
guished from) some of the best blackberries. 

The earliest ripe fruit on any of the genus is that borne by 
the herbaceous Dwarf Raspberry (2. ¢vzflorus), which in culti- 
vation ripens the first of its amber-colored berries before the 
middle of June. The fruit is small and of a pleasant acid 
flavor, but is not abundant. This species, though pretty and 
delicate, has no peculiar characters which make it of much 
ornamental or economic value. In flower, foliage and fruit it 
appears to have closer affinities with the Blackberries than the 


true Raspberries. 
Arnold Arboretum. Gio G. We 


The Rock Garden. 


BLUE variety of Viola cornuta, known as Perfection, and 
the white variety, Alba, are being extensively used this 
season by landscape-gardeners in the vicinity of Boston for 
summer bedding. These Violets are intended to supplement 
the blue and white Lodelia evinus, which seldom blooms well 
during wet seasons. Both are free and persistent bloomers, 
and being quite hardy are fit subjects for the rock garden. 
Rock Roses, Helianthemum vulgare and its varieties, are, if 
not exactly showy, very pretty and interesting. These are 
easily propagated, either from hard wood cuttings placed in a 
cool frame in the fall, or soft cuttings in propagating-beds 
during spring. Campanula Carpatica in variety, and C. ro- 
tundifolia, the true Bluebell of Scotland, are well established 
with us, sowing themselves freely, and needing to be carefully 
thinned out to prevent their becoming weedy. Geranium san- 
guineum, bright purple, and G. Endressi, bright pink, are the 
hardiest and best of all these kinds to grow, inasmuch as they 
take care of themselves, and continue well in bloom through- 
out the summer. 

The double Lychuis vespertina is a very old-fashioned plant. 
It is not common, however, being rather hard to propagate. 
It can best be increased by cuttings, as the root-stock does not 
bear division. It is very difficult to get anything but flowering 
stems for cuttings, and these root very slowly and take a Jong 
time to make plants. It is, however, a very desirable plant. 
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The flowers are of the purest white, excellent for bouquets, 
and last a long time whencut. The habit of the plant is de- 
cumbent, fitting it either for the rock-garden or border, and it 
produces bloom from June until October. I was surprised to 
find Erodium Manescavi survive evena mild winter. It is now 
nicely in bloom, and will continue through the summer. 
Though not particularly showy, it is yet the brightest of the 
genus, and combines with its rosy flowers handsome fern-like 
foliage. This can be increased easily by seeds or by division 
of the root-stock. 

Genista tinctoria (Woad-wax) is a pretty, dwarf, prostrate, 
leguminous shrub of great merit, being an ideal rock-plant, 
‘and at the same time excellent for cutting purposes. Hard- 
wood cuttings taken in the fall, and wintered in a cool frame, 
root freely in spring. Thousands could be raised in this way 
in a comparatively short time, and no plant, it seems to me, 
would be better for covering sunny banks and planting on 
natural ledges, where they occur on estates. A companion to 
this is G. sagittalis, a very distinct and showy species, which 
has phylloidal stems and bract-like appendages, taking the 
place of leaves, and performing their functions. 

Among Sea Pinks (Armeria Laucheana), known also as 
Crimson Gem and Pink Beauty, is the best. Though old and 
common plants, they are great favorites everywhere, never 
being untidy, for when not in bloom their persistent green 
leaves always look pleasing. Svlene alpestris has flowered 
remarkably well this season. A mass with its elegant star- 
shaped flowers of the purest white is quite striking. Achzllea 
tomentosa is one of the few species of this genus which is not 
weedy. The flower-heads are a good clear yellow, not over 
.one foot tall. The foliage makes a good green carpet. The 
Alpine Bugloss (Ajuga alpina) isa common species, and the 
most attractive of the genus, having whorled spikes of lovely 
gentian blue. It should not, however, be planted in a choice 
position on account of its liability to overrun smaller neigh- 
bors. The path leading to our rock garden takes a zigzag 
turn through the Ghent Azalea bed. This path is lined on 
either side with Myosotis palustris semperflorens. This For- 
get-me-not is equally at home in sun or shade, and would 
make an excellent plant for covering the ground in shrub- 
beries did it not so entirely take possession of the soil wherever 
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Notes and Queries on Hardy Plants. 


Inula glandulosa is a plant that has been known to gardens 
about fifty years and is still as scarce as it is beautiful. There 
is no reason why this should be so, except, perhaps, that it is 
not sufficiently known. The plant in question is a Composite 
with bright orange-yellow flowers three or four inches across 
on stout erect stems two feet high. The flowers have large 
discs and numerous narrow ray florets and are very orna- 
mental. There is nothing coarse or weedy about 7. glandulosa 
as in the native species /, He/entum, and it is just possible that 
the influence of the latter has been prejudicial to the former 
amongst cultivators of hardy plants. I recently saw a fine 
Inula, which I think was called / grandiflora, but whether a 
species or a variety of the above I do not know. As the seed 
came from Herr Max Leichtlin, perhaps he can tell us more 
of the plant. Certain it is that it is one of the best novelties I 
have seen lately, and the plant is most promising, as it is easily 
raised from seed, has bright orange flowers and is perfectly 
hardy here in Massachusetts. 

And nowas to Delphinium Zalil(sulfureum). Mr, Farquahar, 
of Boston, tells me he saw it at Erfurt last summer fully five 
feet high, with much branched stems, covered with beautiful 
lemon-yellow flowers. If this can be done in Erfurt, why not 
here? Should the plant be biennial or perennial it certainly 
would be worth growing. I have seen but one lot of plants, 
and they were about eighteen inches high when about to 
bloom and much resembled D. Chinensis in habit. My own 
attempts to raise this Delphinium from seed have been failures. 

Nor have I succeeded with Ostrowskya magnifica, another 
novelty, the figures of which in English papers raise one’s 
expectations. Nothing is better calculated to cool one’s ardor 
than sowing seed and waiting for plants that never come. It 
is quite possible that there is no difficulty about obtaining 
the above plants from seed, if we only knew the conditions 
necessary, whatever they may be. It appears that good plants of 
Ostrowskya magnifica have thick, exceedingly brittle roots 
that are often tour feet long, so it is obvious, if we are to have 
them at all, seed is the least difficult way to get them, if it 

vould onl i ‘ 
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Oilcake for Wire-worms.—When pasture land is taken into a 
garden, there is usually trouble from wire-worms. A Prim- 
rose bed at Wisley was much injured by them. A good gar- 
dener told me that if bits of oilcake were sunk in the ground, 
the wire-worms would eat it, and a great gardening authority 
said that it killed them. My gardener put a number in a box 
with some cake, but so far they seem none the worse, but it 
is a most effectual trap. Pieces about the size of a hen’s egg 
sunk three inches in the earth, with a stick to mark the place, 
and taken up after three or four days, will be found to have 
wire-worms imbedded in them, eight to twelve to a piece of 
cake. We have killed many hundreds. Old stagers know the 
use of oilcake, and gas-lime is said to be effectual, but with 
plants in the bed this would be dangerous. 

George F. Wilson, in The Garden. 
[Why not poison the oilcake? In this country, where a 
dough of sweetened corn-meal is used as a bait, it is 
poisoned ; and arsenites sprinkled on fresh leaves of clover 
or elder and laid about a field or garden under boards have 
proved effective.—Ep. } 
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Notes on the Ligneous Vegetation of the Sierra 
Madre of Nuevo Leon.—I. : 


HE Andean Mountain system, continued through 
Central America, forks in the Mexican state of 
Oaxaca, the principal or longer branch running on north- 
ward parallel with the coast of the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of California, and not far inland, and the shorter 
though not less elevated branch diverging northward (pre- 
cisely speaking north by west), and terminating in the 
scattered mountains of south-western Texas. Within these 


To the loftier summits, the central backbone of both these 
mountain chains, is applied the name of Sierra Madre, or 
Mother Range, the flanking ranges and outlying spurs more 
or less separated from it by inhabited valleys receiving 
special names. For some two hundred miles of its extent 
the eastern Sierra Madre chain is included within the state of 
Nuevo Leon, or forms the boundary between this state and 
the state of Coahuila on its west. 

Several months of the summers of 1888 and 1889 were 
devoted by me to attempts to explore this Sierra Madre 
region with base during most of the time at Monterey 
Monterey aptly named, the word telling of the kingly 
mountains which tower round about this quiet city of 
white, sunny streets and green, shady parks and gardens; 
to the eastward Sierra de la Silla, or the Saddle Mountain, 
with its grotesque sky line only four miles away and 4,000 
feet above the plane of the city; on the west the Mitre 
Mountain, terminating in towers and sharp pinnacles of 
bare rock, quite as lofty and quite as near; while on the 
south at scarcely less distance are miles of the Sierra Madre 
stretching east and west even higher, a bare mountain wall 
of soft, white lime rock, lichen-stained, terminating in a 
thin comb, on whose crest are seen waving a few scattered 
Pines and Palms. The northern face of this mountain wall 
it is not possible for the foot of man to scale, but we pass 
around it at either end through canons plowed out in the 
soft lime rock by the torrents of countless summers—canfons 
with vertical walls often hundreds of feet high—and mount 
by these with severe toil to wooded slopes and summits, 
only to see higher and higher summits beyond and above 
us, and to find too often our further advance rendered .- 
perilous or impossible by a network of forking cafions. 

Across this Sierra Madre range the traveler by train of 
the Mexican National Railroad between Monterey and 
Saltillo is borne almost as swiftly and gently as though by 
the enchanted tapestry of the Arabian Nights. Looking 
backward and away to the south-east as the train mounts 
the mesas of Garcia and nears the base of the mountains, 
he sees several successive ranges with serrated summits 
Tising one above the other and receding far away in the 
soft blue haze. Soon after passing Garcia station, twenty 
miles west of Monterey, the train enters a labyrinth of 
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deep canons. Slowly and laboriously the engine pants in 
dragging the train up the hard grades. On every hand, as 
the train winds through the canons and crosses their rivu- 
lets from side to side, arise steep mountains, their brows 
1,000 to 2,000 feet above the road. In their configuration, 
in their formation, and in the vegetation which they bear, 
these mountains afford a good illustration of the arid 
mountains which dot or rather line off at intervals the 
broad northern table-land covered by the states of Chihua- 
hua, Coahuila and Durango, and parts of Zacatecas and 
San Luis Potosi—limestone of various qualities showing 
more or less quartz, its strata contorted in the wildest man- 
ner, scarcely half concealed beneath a thin covering of 
soil which is barely sufficient to support a low dingy green 
erowth of Agaves, Cactuses and desert shrubs. Only in 
rare places where there has been an accumulation of soil, 
as in canon pockets and in hollows about the summits, 
are seen a few clumps of small trees. 

Some thirty miles from Garcia and 3,000 feet above that 
place the train emerges upon the open table-land, and 
turning southward skirts for a long distance the western 
base of the Sierra Madre. 

Thus we gain some idea of the character of this moun- 
tain chain, which stands with its western base resting upon 
the inland plains 6,000 feet above the sea, and its eastern 
base upon the lowlands only 1,500 feet in elevation. From 
central summits 10,000 feet high its western slope de- 
scends gradually by comparatively broad ridges and open 
valleys, while,its eastern is steep and everywhere cut by 
the most terrific cafons. On its eastern slope and along 
that base fall the rains which come up from the Gulf of 
Mexico; and living springs and streams abound there, 
which condition ensures perennial verdure and consider- 
able forest-growths. Its western slope, on the contrary, be- 
ing left ranless during most of the year, partakes, as we 
have seen, of the character of the desert mountains of the 
interior; rarely are springs or brooks to be found there; 
and forests are mainly confined to the higher and cooler 
summits, or to those situations which are least exposed to 
the sun. Furthermore, the floras of the two sides of this 
Sierra Madre are quite different, not only as respects woody 
plants, as will be seen, but herbaceous as well. 

To mention (though quite incidentally, because the dis- 
trict lies within the state of Coahuila, yet for purpose of 
comparison) the ligneous species observed on the moun- 
tains about Carneros Pass, on the western side, I may be- 
gin with Pinus cembroides, because this species appeared 
to be the one most abundant and widely dispersed. Asa 
small tree, seldom more than twelve or fifteen inches in 
diameter, low-headed by reason of its sparse growth in the 
shallow dry soil of the region, it occupies the cooler slopes 
and summits of the foot-hills, coming down within a few 
hundred feet of the level of the plains. 

Pinus latisquama, growing with it, and choosing espe- 
cially the dry calcareous bluffs of gulches, is a much 
smaller tree, is less than a foot in diameter and less than 
twenty feet high. Its long horizontal branches, with long 
and slender branchlets bearing tufts of bluish green leaves 
from which hang on long peduncles the solid and heavy 
cones, give this tree a peculiar appearance among Pines, 

Widely distributed, also, and at various elevations, ap- 
pears Quercus grisea, here more than ever a slow-growing, 
gnarled, contorted tree, its trunk, even its branches, show- 
ing hollows and seams. 

About the margins of the higher plains and valleys, 
where these rise by gentle slopes to meet the foot-hills and 
fill the recesses amongst them, thin forests of Vacca Trecu- 
liana \end a striking character-to the landscape. The 
stems of this plant, rather less than a foot thick, rise to a 
height of fifteen to twenty feet, and bear single heads (or at 
most but few heads on short branches) of numerous sword- 
shaped leaves about two feet long. The panicle of flowers 
is three feet in length and erect; but it appears to be rarely 
produced here. 

On the higher summits a third Pine was met with, pre- 
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sumed to be the tree doubtfully referred by Mr. Watson 
(Parry & Palmer, 844) to P. Zeoco/e. It forms a large tree, 
similar in appearance to P. Montezuma, and yields much 
good lumber. - 

The more shaded and cooler slopes of the higher moun- 
tains, especially the ravines with northern aspect, which 
furrow them, bear dark groves and belts of Pseudolsuga 
laxifoha. With this tree, but following the ravines down 
toward the base of the mountains, is Cupressus Guadalu- 
pensis ; while Juniperus flaccida and /. tetragona, var. oligo- 
sperma, small trees less than a foot in diameter, were found 
in cafons near their base. 

The sunnier and therefore drier slopes of these moun- 
tains are covered with a dense growth of shrubs, chiefly 
Oaks, Quercus reticulafa, and another, perhaps a new species 
near Q. pungens. In rich cafions the former becomes a 
tree as elsewhere, and with it are 0. Hmory7 and Q. virens. 

The foot-hills are mainly ledges of limestone scantily 
strewn with soil, and these bear, besides the usual growth 
of Cactuses, Agaves, etc, a scanty shrubby vegetation 
composed chiefly of the following species: Lindleya mes- 
puoides, in gulches growing to a height of ten to fifteen 
feet; Cercocarpus parvifohus, inferior growths; Cowanta pl- 
cala, a lovely plant when covered with its Rose-like flow- 
ers; Fraxinus Greggi, with slender stems fifteen feet high 
and forming thickets; Arbu/us Xalapensis, in a dwarf state; 
Arctoslaphylos pungens, Microrhamnus ericoides, Rhus mi- 
crophylla, Ceanothus Greggi and L’phedra aspera, some- 

o 
times six feet high. C Cupra 
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Periodical Literature. 


Under the title ‘““Lungs for our Great Cities,” the Earl of 
Meath, who has had experience in such matters, as Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Gardens Association of London, gives, in 
the ew Review for May, an account of the impressions he 
received during a visit to the chief cities of this country. “A 
veritable rage for park-making,” he says, ‘“‘seems to have 
seized the American public. The large towns of the United 
States and Canada are vieing with each other in the establish- - 
ment of parks and boulevards. Taxation for these purposes 
is readily submitted to, and enormous sums of money are 
now being annually voted on this account.” 

At Chicago, he was told not only that the Park Tax was the 
one to which no objection was ever made, but also that 
officials were constantly being asked why more money was 
not spent on the parks, ‘‘as it was the one expenditure of public 
money which the people thoroughly appreciated, enjoyed 
and took pride in.” But the author says it is only within 
recent years that the necessity for having breathing spaces in 
cities has thus been recognized ; so, in our older towns, tlre 
more densely populated districts are devoid of those frequent 
small parks, which alone can give the poorest of the poor a 
daily breath of fresh air and sight of green leaves. It is with 
great approval, therefore, that he notes the recent passage by 
the Legislature of an act for the incorporation and improve- 
ment of additional parks in the City of New York, and the ap- 
propriation for the purpose of $10,000,000, to be expended in 
ten years. We wish we could feel as confident as he seems 
to feel that within this time the whole sum will indeed be 
spent in pulling down tenement houses, and purchasing sites 
for numerous small playgrounds. The park areas of many 
towns, from Boston to San Francisco, are passed in review by 
Lord Meath, with few words of criticism and many of high 
approval. Druid Park, in Baltimore, he calls ‘in some par- 
ticulars the finest park among those I visited—a lovely speci- 
men of the forest park.” Fairmount Park, with the ravine 
along the Wissahickon River, he says is second in size among 
the public pleasure grounds of the world, to Epping Forest, 
near London, only, and, ‘‘ perhaps, in its particular type of 
beauty, is second to none.” He speaks of the Central Park as 
extremely artificial, but adds, ‘‘ notwithstanding this excessive 
artificiality, Central Parl remains one of the most beautiful of 
gardenesque places. I know nothing prettier of its kind than 
the view I saw on an October day, standing on the ‘terrace,’ 
at the end of the ‘mall,’ in the Central Park, looking across 
the artificial lake to the opposite shore, blazing in the glorious 
colors of American autumn foliage. The finest natural parks, 
as opposed to artificially-made grounds, in the United States, 
are, perhaps, those of Druid Hill, Baltimore ; Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia ; Prospect Park, Brooklyn ; and Forest Hill, St. 
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Louis ; whilst among the artificial parks, Central Park, New 
York ; and Lincoln and South Parks, Chicago, may be said to 
rank highest. These two cities have both had to manufacture 
recreation grounds out of the most unpromising materials. 
They have had to transport for long distances the actual soil 
of which their parks are composed, and have had to plant 
every single tree, shrub and flower within their limits, and 
make every rise and depression of the ground. These gar- 
dens are, consequently, entirely different in style from those 
magnificent parks which owe their beauty and picturesque- 
ness to nature, and they must be viewed with a different eye, 
and be judged by a different standard.” There is some mis- 
take as regards the Central Park in this description of the diffi- 
culties which attended its making. With the exception of two 
or three ancient Oaks and Willows, there are, indeed, no trees 
in its lower portion which were not planted, but in the north- 
erly portions there are many of native growth; and here, in- 
stead of making rises and depressions in the ground, the 
landscape-gardener’s task was to level some of those which 
already existed in too great numbers, in order that certain 
broad, quiet, practically level stretches might be secured. But 
this means, of course, that the task was even more difficult 
than the English critic suggests. Again, in distinguishing 
some of our parks as natural, and others as artificial, Lord 
Meath does not use the terms exactly as a landscape-gardener 
woulduse them. The Central Park, with the exception of one 
or two features, like the Mall, is distinctly in the naturalistic, 
not the artificial style. In certain parts, as in the ravine 
toward the northern end, where the Rhododendrons grow in 
masses, it looks as though man had done no more than lay 
out the needful roads, while in other parts, like the sheep- 
meadow, which was actually formed by blasting out surface 
irregularities, itlooks as though he had merely refined upon 
and carefully tended a spot which nature had created much in 
its present shape. What the author really means by the con- 
trast he draws is that some of our parks look wild and others 
cultivated—some look like untouched natural scenes, and 
others like natural parks in the technical acceptation of the 
term. 

But, throughout the article, Lord Meath shows that his con- 
cern with parks is practical, rather than artistic. He thinks, 
or, at least, speaks little of their design and much of their 
position and the facilities they offer for the recreation of the 
people. In many directions, he finds them better adapted to 
this end than English parks. Incidentally, indeed, he says 
that he hopes the wildness of the new parks in our “annexed 
districts,” as compared with the ‘‘artificiality”—that is, the 
true park-like character—of the Central Park, ‘‘ will, perhaps, 
encourage New Yorkers to give a little more latitude and free- 
dom to the citizens in the use of their parks.” But he may 
not have remembered, in contrasting London customs with 
ours, that the greater heat and dryness of our summers ren- 
der it imperative to limit access to the meadows, if the grass is 
to be preserved at all; and he does full justice to the facilities 
afforded for sports in various parts of the Central Park. As 
he seems to have been here in the autumn, he doubtless 
missed one of the most delightful scenes that this park offers 
—a Saturday afternoon in June, when all the greens are freely 
given over to the school children, and they swarm in thou- 
sands everywhere. 

In general, Lord Meath speaks with unstinted praise of the 
way in which American parks are made useful to the people, 
as well as pleasant in their eyes. From this point of view— 
as true recreation grounds—he finds in them many arrange- 
ments that might advantageously be imitated in England. 
In London, he says, there is no zoological garden freely open 
to the public ; the small parks are not lighted so that they can 
be used inthe evenings ; the children have no swings, merry- 
go-rounds and goat-carts; nor do our conservatories, our 
music-galleries and our numerous facilities for athletic sports 
find a parallel there. Even the ‘‘Lohengrin boats,” which 
many of us think grotesque, rather than ornamental, come in 
for a share of his generously-bestowed praise. The pro- 
visions for athletic sports in the Charles River Embankment 
Park, in Boston, are described at length, and with the highest 
approval. Moreover, the way in which our parks are man- 
aged by small boards of commissioners, ‘independent and 
comparatively permanent,” he finds much better than the 
English plan of a large council elected by a popular vote which, 
in London, cannot undertake ‘‘ any expenditure exceeding the 
sum of £50 without a vote and discussion in full council of 
137 members.” It is cheering to get a word of praise for any 
municipal arrangement in this city, which we have come to 
consider as by no means the best governed in the world! 
The power our Park Commissioners possess to control the 
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thoroughfares, and, in some cases, the building sites in the 
neighborhood of the parks, is likewise commended. The ob- 
ject of Lord Meath in making the extensive journey whose 
results he here describes was “not to criticise and find fault, 
but, if possible, to learn, with a view to the improvement of 
the London parks,” at that time under his charge. Undoubt- 
edly, had his aim been different, he could have found many 
details to criticise ; but it will be a surprise, we think, to most 
Americans to learn how many things he found, from his own 
point of view, that were worthy of imitation. In some ways, 
Americans are conceited enough ; but as regards all matters 
of municipal administration they are very apt fo think that 
‘“‘they order these things better in France,” and in every other 
part of Europe, too. Many travelers, seeing the free way in 
which Londoners are allowed to walk on the grass in their 
parks, come home to say that the pleasure of the people is 
better considered there than here. Nothing could be more 
usetul in opening their eyes to the real facts of the case than 
this clear and comprehensive article of Lord Meath’s. Nor 
will it fail to surprise many by its mere enumeration of the 
number and extent of American parks, and its account of the 
zeal and discretion with which they are being enlarged and 
improved. 


Correspondence. 


Hardiness of Indian Azaleas. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Your note on the Indian Azaleas in Central Park re- 
minds me that I had a fine plant of the variety known as Alba, 
and grew it for years with no suspicion that it was hardy until 
ten or fifteen years ago I discovered it by accident. My plant 
stands by the porch on the east side of the house, and during 
the ten or twelve years since it has been there it has failed to 
flower but once, and then a cold wave late in the spring swept 
down upon us and killed the buds, just as the March weather 
killed all the Peach-buds this year. My plant is of oblong 
shape and nearly five feet through the longest way. It was 
covered with bloom this spring, and judging from the ex- 
clamation of the occupants of the hundreds of carriages which 
passed by, it must have seemed to them, as it certainly did to 


me, a strikingly beautiful object. tet 
Montclair, N.J. j E. Williams. 


Forestry and Irrigation. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The reason that more attention has not been given to 
the articles on Institutions for the Arid Lands, in the Century 
Magazine, is partly in the fantastic element in them, the quality 
of unreality, as in the passage which affirms, regarding the 
people of those regions, that ‘‘on this round globe, and in all 
the centuries of human history, there has never before been 
such a people. Their love of liberty is unbounded, their obe- 
dience to law unparalleled, and their reverence for justice 
profound; every man is a freeman king with power to rule 
himself, and they may be trusted with their own interests.” It 
is encouraging to hearof the superior civilization of our fellow- 
citizens of the far west. I have long been aware of their many 
good qualities, but had not known before that absolutely no 
other people equaled them in obedience to law. It seems 
queer that among such people there should be ‘‘a bitter, re- 
lentless war, disastrous to both parties,” between capital and 
labor, and that many farming corporations and water corpora- 
tions have been almost destroyed by unfriendly legislation and 
by judicial decision, as we are informed a little farther onin the 
same article. The information that “when the physical 
powers of nature are employed, and human powers engaged 
in their control, men cannot be enslaved; they assert their 
liberty and despotism falls,” is curious, and if true may be im- 
portant. Is there any evidence in all Major Powell's writings 
that he has ever studied forestry subjects? Did he not rather 
begin by inventing theories of his own which have no basisin 
the observation and comparison of phenomena? The indif- 
ference to the facts upon which forestry is founded is palpable 
in all his later writings that I have seen. And as to feeling, a 
man with much feeling for trees would not set fire to a grand 
forest, or even to one noble tree, and then constantly tell of it 
with so much zest. Whatever may be the reason, Major 
Powell's voice has not been heard in recent years in aid or en- 
couragement of the friends of the forests, but in opposition to 

reir efforts. 
Sa a Cc. LW. 
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Remarkably fine Nectarines from. Jobstown, New Jersey, 
have been selling in this city at from four to six dollars a dozen. 


Local journals state that Pecan-nuts have recently come for 
the first time into the markets of Vienna. They were called 
by their introducers ‘‘ Indian nuts,” but, their origin being un- 
known to the public, the term has quickly become corrupted 
into ‘India nuts.” 

Within the past ten years the park area of this city has in- 
creased from 1,094 to 5,000 acres. Of course, most of the 
increase is included in the so-called ‘‘annexed district,” where 
the parks, although containing beautiful passages of natural 
scenery, have not yet been definitely treated by the landscape- 
gardener. 

The large Japanese Lilac, Syringa Fapfontca, never flowered 
as well as it has this year, which seems to indicate that the 
tree will improve in its flowering qualities as it grows older. 
The creamy white inflorescence is so large that it makes a 
good show at a distance above the deep green leaves, and this 
fact also adds to its value. 

According to the Revue Horticole the best new Rose of the 
year which has appeared in Paris is the variety on which has 
been bestowed the somewhat cumbersome name of La France 
de 1889. It is a seedling from La France with flowers equal in 
size to those of Paul Neyron. The color of the flowers is de- 
scribed as a soft rose-magenta, and they reach even on the 
young plants a diameter of six inches. 


In our London letter, on another page, Mr. Watson has a 
good word for the Foxglove as a garden plant in England. It 
is strange that this flower is not more generally used in 
American gardens. Nothing can be more effective than the 
tall spikes of the Foxglove at a little distance when scattered 
singly or in small groups with a background of shrubbery or 
dark foliage. A close inspection, too, will show that the indi- 
vidual flowers are not only beautiful in form, but exquisitely 
delicate in their color markings. 


The ‘bent wood” furniture exported in such quantities 
from Austria is manufactured from the wood of the Beech, 
which, after being sawed into long strips, is turned into round 
rods. These, on exposure to the action of superheated steam 
in an air-tight case, become so pliable that they can be bent by 
hand to the iron patterns. The drying occupies several days, 
after which but little labor is needed to combine the pieces into 
articles of furniture. Almost the only rocking-chairs one ever 
sees in Europe are made of this ““bent wood.” 


No Azalea is more beautiful than Rhododendron (Azalea) 
arborescens, which is at home along the smaller streams 
among the foot-hills of the North Carolina mountains, and 
which has been figured already in this journal (i. 140, fig. 64). 
The pure white flowers are not viscid like those of our Swamp 
Honeysuckle (2. viscosum), and the bright scarlet stamens 
and pistil add much to their attractiveness. Their fragrance, 
too, is delightful, and the leaves when drying exhale the per- 
fume of new-mown hay. The plant comes into bloom later 
than other Azaleas, and this year the flowers in the neighbor- 
hood of this city lasted until the 4th of July. 

The principal illustration of the Revue Horticole of the 16th 
of June is devoted to a group of single Chrysanthemums to the 
beauty of which Monsieur André calls especial attention. 
These charming flowers, which possess ornamental qualities 
of the highest class, have been very much neglected in this 
country in the rage for the double-flowered varieties which 
have become so fashionable of late years. A single Chrysan- 
themum flower cannot, of course, be compared in any way 
with one of the great double flowers. They are very beautiful, 
however, and add so much to the variety of a collection that it 
is surprising they are not more frequently cultivated. 


We have more than once spoken of Fraxinella (Dictamnus 
Fraxinella) as an old-fashioned garden plant, now almost for- 
gotten, which should again become popular on account of the 
delicious fragrance of its flowers and their property of emitting 
a volatile oil in such quantities that it may sometimes be 
ignited by a match even if held at a little distance. The /lus- 
trirte Garten Zeitung, of Vienna, recently called attention to 
the same facts, saying that the plant had actually been re- 
garded by some in former times as the “burning bush” of 
Moses. It grows wild in the Austrian Alps, where in rocky 
woodland nooks it attains a height of more than three feet; 
and the writer in question takes it as a text to plead the cause 
of the many indigenous plants which, it seems, in Europe as 
well as in America, are ignored in favor of foreigners no whit 
more beautiful than they. | 
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According to a note in the June issue of the Revue de I Hor- 
ticulture Belge et Etrangére, there is in the gardens of the 
palace at Versailles an Orange-tree more than 450 years old. 
It is said to have been the first introduced into France, and is 
known as the ‘Grand Connétable.” The seeds from which it 
grew were sown at Pampelune about 1416 by Eléonor of Cas- 
tile, wife of Charles the Third, King in Navarre. Later the 
tree was brought to Chantilly, then to Fontainebleau, and 
finally, in 1684, was added to the collection of Versailles. The 
handsomest Orange-trees, grown in tubs in France, are those 
in this collection and in those of the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and of the Luxembourg Palace in Paris. The gardens of the 
Palace of Compiégne still contain fifty large specimens, brought 
there during the reign of Napoleon I. ‘There are also collec- 
tions of these curious old Orange-trees supposed to be several 
centuries old in a number of private gardens belonging to 
various French chateaus. They arealwayscarefully tended, and 
produce year after year surprising crops of flowers and a good 
deal of fruit, considering how long their roots have been 
cramped within narrow quarters. 


Mr. Barr Ferree, writing in the American Architect and 
Luilding News, describes:an interesting bit of Aztec construc- 
tion, the dome of a building called the Sondorhuasi, at Azan- 
garo, in Peru. An ancient Spanish historian, writing of such 
roofs, says they ‘‘are of straw, but so artfully laid on that, un- 
less destroyed by fire, they will last many ages.” This verdict 
is certainly justified by the roof in question, which is still in 
good condition, although known to have stood for more than 
300 years. It ‘‘is formed of Bamboos of equal size and taper, 
the larger end resting on the top of the walls. They are bent 
to a central point over a series of graduated hoops also of 
Bamboo. At the points of intersection the vertical and hori- 
zontal Bamboos are bound by fine cords of delicately braided 
grass. On this skeleton is a fine mat of the braided epidermis 
of Bamboo or rattan without seams, which may have been 
braided in position. It is worked in colors and panels con- 
forming with the spaces between the framework, which is 
itself painted. An open and coarse matting fastened with a 
fleece of finest ichu, depending like a heavy fringe outside the 
walls, is placed over this. Then comes a transverse layer of 
coarse grass or reeds, then ichu and so on, the whole forming 
a slightly flattened cone. The projecting ends of the ichu 
layers were cut off sharply and regularly, producing the effect 
of overlapping tiles.” : 


The answer recently given in the Boston 7ranscripft to a 
correspondent who had asked, ‘‘ What are the legal rights of 
owners of trees abutting streets and sidewalks?” may be of 
interest to others, as there is a general belief that these rights 
are narrower than is actually the case. According to the 
Transcript, in the state of Massachusetts at least, ‘‘a street is 
simply a strip of land set aside for the common good—a high- 
way over which every one has a right to pass. But the public 
does not own it; it has simply the right of way overit. The 
fee usually belongs to the owners of the abutting land, who 
have a right to make any use of the land within the limits of 
the street which does not interfere with the public’s right of 
way; for instance, the owner of the fee may cut the grass 
growing by the roadside, gather the fruit growing upon trees 
within the limits of the highway—the trees are his property. 
For public convenience towns and cities are required to keep 
all public highways within their limits in a condition that shall 
insure the safety and convenience of people lawfully traveling 
thereon. Cities and towns have no further rights or authority 
in the streets and highways than simply to discharge the duty 
imposed upon them by law to make and keep in repair the 
surface of the street and to remove anything which obstructs 
travel or renders it unsafe.” A passage from the public 
statutes is then cited which declares that municipal officers 
may grant permission to retain or to plant trees on the high- 
ways in proper positions, that they shall be considered the pri- 
vate property of those who plant them, but that if complained 
of and proved to be nuisances their removal at the owner’s 
expense may be ordered. In 1867 a suit was brought against 
a Superintendent of streets in Bristol County for allowing the 
branches of a tree on the highway abutting the plaintiffs land 
to be cut to permit the moving of an engine-house. The ver- 
dict was given for the plaintiff, and the Court remarked, 
“This enactment has limited in an important manner the 
powers of highway surveyors. Shade trees are no longer lia- 
ble to be treated as a nuisance and lopped or cut down at the 
discretion of every such officer. They are private property, to 
the ornament and shelter of which the owner of an adjacent 
estate is entitled, and they cannot be interfered with except 
upon due process of law, as marked out in the statute.” 


—— 
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Can the Nation Protect Its Own Property ? 


FORTNIGHT ago the Senate of the United States, in 

Committee of the Whole, was considering a bill which 
provides that ‘‘any person who shall maliciously or negli- 
gently and carelessly set on fire any woods, underbrush 
or prairie on any of the public lands of the United States, or 
who shall suffer any fire, which he may have lighted on other 
lands, to pass therefrom to the public lands of the United 
States, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof in any District Court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the same, shall be fined in a 
sum not more than three times the value of the trees or 
other growth so destroyed or injured, or imprisoned for a 
term not more than three years, or both.” 

The occasion for framing this measure, as reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, was found in a 
message of the President transmitting a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior. In this letter it was stated 
among other things that a fire was started by the Sheriff 
of Boise County, Idaho, and certain well known citizens 
with him, which destroyed a large amount of timber be- 
longing to the Government. In accordance with a special 
agent’s report setting forth these facts, it was recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior that the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney should institute criminal proceedings against 
the men who kindled the fire. The United States District 
Attorney returned the papers in the case with an opinion that 
there was no way of reaching the perpetrators of this act 
under the United States statute, It was in view of this that 
the bill was drawn up by the Commissioner of Public Lands 
and endorsed by the Secretary of the Interior, for without 
such legislation it would seem that fires may be kindled de- 
liberately to the destruction of any quantity of Government 
timber, not to speak of the destruction of human life 
which often happens in such cases, while the Government 
is powerless to punish any one for this crime, and 
that, too, in spite of the fact that in response to an appeal 
from the Governor of this very territory of Idaho, the 
United States Government had expended a large amount 
of money in fighting these forest-fires, in order to protect 
its citizens from personal loss. 
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And now when this bill, which seems so fair and just, 
was before the Senate, Mr. Teller, of Colorado, objected to 
it (and the bill was laid ov er in accordance with this ob- 
jection) on the ground that the Government of the United 
States cannot create any offense in the state of Colorado or 
in any other state except on those lands where they have 
exclusive jurisdiction. That is, the United States Govern- 
ment has no authority to say what shall be larceny or 
what shall be a misdemeanor on the public lands in the state 
of Colorado. It has no right to make it a criminal offense 
to burn timber in the state of Colorado, for the relation of 
the Government to its timber in that state and to its land is 
the same as that of any other proprietor. Now if Senator 
Teller’s position is correct—that is, if the United States Gov- 
ernment has no power to legislate against offenses com- 
mitted in the states against its property—it is pretty clear 
that some comprehensive forest-policy should be inaugu- 
rated so that the Government property can be guarded ‘by 
a sufficientnumber of watchmen. If the United States has 
no power to punish incendiaries who burn over its timber- 
land, it would seem to be folly to wait longer before some 
thoroughly organized administration of the forest-lands, 
with state co-operation if necessary, is attempted. It does 
seem, however, that the United States ought to be able to 
devise methods for protecting its own property even among 
the God-fearing and law-abiding freemen who inhabit our 
western states. 


The Silk Cotton-Tree. 


HE traveler from the north, landing at Nassau, the 

principal town in the Bahama group of islands, will, 
if it happens to be his first introduction to the tropics, be 
most delighted certainly with the beauty of the Cocoanut 
Palms, with their tall, straight stems crowned with the 
great tufts of graceful leaves which sway backward and 
forward with the slightest play of the wind. But next to 
the Palms, the great tree, of which a portrait is published 
on page 347, will, if he has any interest at all in the 
products of Nature, excite his astonishment and curiosity 
more than anything else on these islands. It is a fine 
specimen of the Silk Cotton-tree of the West Indies, which 
botanists call Lyriodendron anfractuosum. The generic 
name is formed from two Greek words meaning wool and 
tree, and was given to it on account of the brown woolly 
substance which surrounds the seeds, while the specific 
name, which means the bending in and out of a road or 
path, was bestowed upon the tree on account of its great 
size, which made it easier to divert a road round the trunk 
than to cut down the tree. 

The specimen whose portrait we publish stands just in 
front of the town-house of Nassau, where it was planted 
probably in the early days of the settlement of the island, 
as the branches have attained a spread of 150 feet, while a 
man walking round the buttresses which support the 
trunk, and which are well shown in our illustration, must 
make fifty paces. 

The Silk Cotton-tree is the largest inhabitant of the 
Caribbean forests. Few trees have a loftier and more im- 
posing appearance, as it overtops its companions in the 
forest, or appears in solitary grandeur on some open 
plain or by some cultivated field, with its stout trunk 
strengthened in old age with numerous buttresses, and 
dividing sometimes near the ground into enormous spread- 
ing branches, and sometimes shooting up into a great 
column sixty or eighty feet high. ‘The branches and the 
trunk of young plants are armed with straight acuminate 
spines. The ample glabrous leaves are palmately divided 
into six or seven oblong-lanceolate leaflets. The flowers, 
with their persistent calyx and five reflexed pale rose- 
colored petals, joined with each other, and with the three- 
branched column formed by the united filaments, are 
produced in the greatest profusion, and possess the deli- 
cate fragrance of primroses. The fruit is a large, woody, 
round, obtuse capsule, consisting of five cells, and split- 
ting open by five valves, each cell containing a number of 
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broad seeds surrounded by dark brown cotton similar in 
character to that of the Cotton-plant, which botanically is 
nearly related to this tree. 

The Silk Cotton-tree grows very rapidly, and the 
branches, like those of the Gumbo Limbo, another West 
Indian tree, which is common also on the islands of south 
Florida, have the power when cut and set in the ground of 
developing roots and growing rapidly into large trees. 
This makes it an easy plant to propagate, and it is fre- 
quently planted as a shade or road-side tree, not only in 
the West Indies, but in all other tropical parts of the world. 
The great size of the trunks, their lightness, and the ease 
with which the wood can be cut, enabled the Caribs to 
make from the Ceiba, as they called this tree, their great 
war canoes, in which they traveled safely over wide dis- 
tances of open sea ‘The young leaves are mucilaginous, 
and are sometimes used by negroes as a substitute for the 
okra, which is the fruit of another plant of the same al- 
liance; and the cotton which surrounds the seeds, although 
the fibre does not permit of its being woven into cloth, is 
sometimes used in stuffing furniture. : 

The imposing size and great beauty of this tree, and pos- 
sibly the belief that the woolly appendage of the seed 
might prove of greater value than it has turned out to be, 
attracted the attention and excited the wonder of travelers 
in the early days of the discovery of the new world. 
Oviedo y Valdes, who landed in San Domingo in 1514 and 
wrote the earliest account of the natural history of America, 
was the first author to mention it, and from Oviedo’s day 
to the present the Silk Cotton-tree has been described more 
or less in detail by every author who has written of the 
natural features and productions of the West Indies and 
the Spanish main. 

Eriodendron belongs to the tribe of the Bombacee of the 
Mallow family, of which several other remarkable plants 
are members. It contains some of the largest trees. The 
African Baobab, the Adansonia of botanists, its near ally, 
is one of the marvels of the vegetable kingdom. The 
trunk of this tree sometimes attains a circumference of a 
hundred feet, and individuals were estimated once to have 
lived through six centuries. Later investigations, how- 
ever, do not sustain such theories, as the Baobab is now 
known to grow like the other trees of its family with great 
rapidity. It is a native of the Cape de Verd Islands and 
other parts of west tropical Africa, where the negroes re- 
gard it with superstitious veneration, rendering it sacred 
by attaching bracelets to the trunk and branches in the 
hope of securing it from injury at the hands of the profane. 
The thin bark, which covers trunk and branches, is green, 
and appears to perform, to a certain extent, the functions 
of leaves, which only remain on the branches during three 
or four months of the year. Itis the pulp that surrounds 
the seeds of this tree which is believed to have furnished 
the Terra lemnia, the mysterious powder brought to Egypt 
by the caravans and held in high repute by the physicians 
of the ancients for the treatment of many diseases. 
Another species of Adansonia inhabits Madagascar, and a 
third is Australian. 

To the Bombacee, too, belongs the Durio (Durio z- 
bethinus), a large tree of the Indian Archipelago which 
furnished the Durien fruit, one of the most delicate and es- 
teemed of all tropical fruits, although it possesses an odor 
which is unspeakably offensive to people when they 
first smell it, but which is unnoticed when once the 
taste for -it is fairly acquired. This fruit forms a large 
part of the food of the native population in some regions 
of the East Indies,:and as the trees are always left stand- 
ing when the forests are cleared off for cultivation, the 
Durio is one of the conspicuous features in many eastern 
tropical landscapes. Itis cultivated all over the east for the 
fruit, while the wood, like that of another plant of the same 
relationship, the Asiatic Bombax, has many useful qualities. 

We are indebted to Mr. William B. Bacon, of Boston, for 
the photograph of the great Silk Cotton-tree at Nassau, 
from which our illustration has been made. 
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The Economic Uses of Leaves. 


VERY part of plants and trees is more or less utilized by 
savage and civilized men—the roots, stems, sap, bark, 
fruit and seeds, and leaves. If we take the foliage, apparently 
the most insignificant part of the plant, how dependent are we 
on these for food, clothing, medicine, dyes, stains and various 
comforts. In tropical countries especially the domestic uses 
of leaves are almost innumerable. 

The teaves of many Palms are largely employed for making 
hats. Those best known are Panama hats, made from the 
finely-plaited fibre of the leaves of a South American Screw 
Pine (Carludovica palmata). The tree occurs only on the 
slopes of the Andes. About 200,000 dozens of these hats are 
made in Ecuador and different states of South America, and 
they are distinguished from all others by consisting only of a 
single piece and by their lightness and flexibility; they may be 
rolled up and put in the pocket without injury. The plaiting 
of the hats is very tedious and troublesome; the coarse ones 
may be finished in two or three days, but the fine ones take 
as many months to plait. They vary in price, according to 
fineness and quality, from five dollars to a hundred dollars. 
The unexpanded fronds of Livistonia australis, prepared by 
being immersed in boiling water, are dried, and the fibre thus 
obtained is much valued for the manufacture of hats in Aus- 
tralia which much resemble the celebrated Panama hats. 

The rough leaves of the Chumico (Cuvatella Americana) and 
of Davilla lucida are used for cleaning iron and polishing and 
scouring wood. Czuratella alata is used in the West Indies for 
polishing bows, sabres, etc.; and in Brazil C. sambatba serves 
all the purposes of sand-paper to the Indians for polishing 
their blow-pipes and war clubs. The leaves of Celtis orientalis 
are used for polishing horns in the East Indies. 

The foliage of Guatacum officinale is very detersive, and is 
frequently used in the West Indies to scour and whiten floors, 
which it is said to do better than soap. 

Leaves sewn together are much used in India as substitutes 
for the plates and dishes of more civilized life. Itisnot always 
poverty that leads natives to use them in preference to metal 
or porcelain articles, as caste or custom has often some in- 
fluence in the matter. The leaves principally used are those 
of the Egyptian Lotus; those of the Banyan by Brahmins, and 
the Plantain-leaf. 

The leaves of Bauhinia Vahiii are used in the construction 
of the curious, rude leaf-bellows in Sikkim, with which the 
natives of the hills smelt iron. These leaves, when sown to- 
gether, are used as plates, cups, rough table cloths, rain-hats 
and caps. The leaves are heart-shaped and above a foot in 
breadth, and the same in length. Sewn together with twigs, 
they also serve for baskets for holding pepper, turmeric and 
ginger, and are likewise used for thatching. 

Under the name of ‘Chattahs,” a kind of umbrella-hat or 
sun-shade is made in the East of the leaves of the Licuala pel- 
tata and the Talipot Palm. These Chattah hats are much worn 
by the plowmen and coolies of Bengal and Assam. 

The large fan-shaped leaves of the Talipot Palm are like 
those of the Palmyra Palm, carried over the heads of people 
of rank as an umbrella, and are also used for making books 
and for various domestic purposes. They are also cut up into 
neat bracelets, worn by Santal girls in India. Those of Vanda 
Roxburghit, split, are also worn by them as anklets. Those of 
another species, Borassus Athiopicus, occur as muchas twelve 
feet across, and serve also for the manufacture of baskets, 
mats, ropes and sieves. The leaves of Vifa fruticans attain a 
height of fifteen to twenty feet, presenting a very handsome 
appearance, resembling the fronds of huge Ferns. This 
graceful eastern Palm is utilized in various ways, the principal 
being in the manufacture of thatching for house-roofs. This 
manufacture is quite an industry of itself, and affords employ- 
ment to many natives, chiefly women, the men simply bring- 
ing cargoes of the fronds to the women, to be stitched with 
split rattans, and made up. Atap roofs are the best adapted 
for these climates, for while the winds are never strong 
enough to blow them away, they afford the coolest protection 
against the sun of any kind of roofing known. 

The leaves of the Palmyra Palm were formerly used like 
paper, to write books on, and to this day they are applied to 
this purpose in Orissa, southern India, and Ceylon, where an 
iron style is employed to write upon them; in Bengal young 
children use them to write the alphabet lessons on. They are 
largely employed for making pans, bags, winnows, hats, um- 
breilas, and for thatching, etc. The leaf takes a dye well and 
is worked up in Madras into pretty colored patterns in baskets 
and mats. 

The slips of Talipot and other Palm leaves are coming into 
European commerce for the manufacture of ornamental 
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braids, and in the construction of straw or Leghorn hats. The 
fibre obtained from the base of the leaves of the Chusan Palm 
is used by the Chinese for making hats and coarse clothing. 
The sale of Palm leaves for decorative purposes in the towns 
of Elche and Alicante, in Spain, produces a considerable in- 
come to the towns. 

Kadjan mats, manufactured out of Nipa leaves, are indis- 
pensable for traveling purposes; packed up in the smallest 
compass when not required, each mat is capable of affording 
sufficient cover at night for two or three persons, either in 
boat or forest-journeys. They also form, almost exclusively, 
the material for side-walls and divisions in houses. The 
young leaf unfolded and dried, under the name of Roko, 
forms the favorite covering for cigarettes in the Malayan 
Peninsulain preference to paper. 

The large leaves of the Teak-tree are used for plates, for 
packing, and for thatching. The leaves of Cordia myxa are 
employed as plates in Pegu, and to cover Burmese cheroots. 
In Bangalore the leaves of Canna Indica are used by the 
natives in lieu of plates, to serve their Millet puddings and 
other dishes on. 

The leaves of the Papaw-tree are employed by the negroes 
in washing linen, as a substitute for soap. They have also the 
property of rendering meat wrapped in them tender, owing to 
the alkaloid papain which they contain, and which acts as a 
solvent. 

For cordage and other textile purposes, numberless leaves 
are used, and they serve very generally for packing and wrap- 
ping up small parcels in India. 

In Guiana, Tibisiri fibreis obtained from the inner surface of 
the spiral leaves of the Ita Palm (Mauritia flexuosa); it is used 
by the Indians for making hammocks, ete. Theleavesare cut 
before they are open, and the midrib separated by drawing 
each division of the leaf through the finger and thumb. After 
drying, the fibre is ready for use without further preparation. 
About a quarter of a pound may be procured from each leaf, 
and if the central leaf is left uninjured, no evil effect is pro- 
duced on the tree. Bags or matting could be cheaply and 
easily made from this fibre, as well as hats similar to those 
snown as Panama.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 


Cooking Quamash. 


ye: camped at Deer Park, on the Lower Arrow Lake (an 
expansion of the Columbia River), a week since, I had 
an opportunity of witnessing the Indian mode of cooking 
Camassia esculenta. ‘This species of Camassia is very abun- 
dant along the Columbia River, between the Upper and Lower 
Arrow Lakes, flowering there during the first weeks of May. 
The bulbs were collected by the Indians before the seed was 
fully matured, at which time they consider them at their best. 
The party I speak of had between twenty and twenty-five 
bushels of them at the lowest estimate. For two or three 
days before cooking was begun, the women of the party were 
engaged in cutting and carrying to camp branches of the Alder 
and Maple (Admus rubra and Acer glabrum). Several bundles 
of the broad leaves of Lysichiton Kamtschatcense (Skunk-cab- 
bage), and two or three of Alecforia jubata, the black hair-like 
lichen that grows in profusion on Larix occidentalis, had been 
brought with them. 

Everything being ready, the men of the party cut downa 
huge Pine for no other object, apparently, than to obtain its 
smaller branches, as no other portion of it was used. A hole 
about ten feet square and two deep was then dug in a gravelly 
bank near the lake-shore, which was filled with broken Pine 
branches. Upon these were piled several cords of dry cedar 
and pine, and this was covered over with small bowlders. 
The pile was then lighted in several places, and left for some 
hours to take care of itself. When the Indians returned to it 
the stones lay glowing among a mass of embers. The few 
unburnt pieces of wood which remained near the edges were 
raked away, and the women with wooden spades banked up 
the sides of the pile with sand, throwing enough of it over the 
stones to fill up every little crevice through which a tongue of 
flame might be thrust up from the coals that still burned be- 
neath the stones. Then the whole was covered with the Maple 
and Alder boughs to the depth of a foot or more after they 
had been well tramped down. Over these were placed the 
wide leaves of the Skunk-cabbage until every cranny was 
closed. Sheets of Tamarac-bark were then spread over the 
steaming green mass, and upon these the bulbs were placed. 
About half of them were in bark baskets closed at the mouth, 
and each holding about a bushel and a half. These were car- 
ried to the centre of the pile. The lichen of which I have 
spoken was then laid over the unoccupied bark, having been 
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well washed first, and over it were strewn the bulbs that re- 
mained. The whole was then covered with boughs and leaves 
as before and roofed with sheets of bark. Upon this three or 
four inches of sand was thrown, and over all was heaped the 
material for another fire, larger even than the first one. When 
this was lighted the sun was just setting, and it continued to 
burn all night. 

The next morning our camp was moved away, and I was 
unable to see the results of the day’s labor. I was told, how- 
ever, by one of the Indians who could speak a little English, 
that their oven would be allowed a day in which to cool, and 
that when opened the bulbs in the baskets would have “ dis- 
solved to flour,” from which bread could be made, while those 
mixed with the lichen would have united with it to forma 
solid substance resembling black plug tobacco in color and 
consistency, which could be broken up and kept sweet fora 


long time. 


Sproat, B. C. Fames M. Macoun. 


An Experience with Rosebugs. 


HE Rosebug, or, more correctly, Rose-chafer, was 
known as-a difficult subject to Harris and Fitch and the 
entomologists of their day. They gave us a fair life history of 
the insect, to which Dr. Riley has quite recently added a good 
description of the larva, with figures, as well as some further 
biological notes. Each of these authors seems to have been 
fully aware of the difficulty of dealing with the insect, and the 
recommendations as to remedies are vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. Fitch gives an excellent description of the way in which 
the invading swarms cover everything, apples and other fruits 
becoming so covered that a mere mass of yellow sprawling 
beetles indicates that here probably is a fruit! 

Southern New Jersey has been invaded for several years 
past by swarms of this pest, which cleared out the grape crops 
so completely year after year, that many vineyards have been 
taken out and others will be abandoned unless some practical 
remedy is found. With the view of testing the value of the 
published methods I spent some days in the invaded districts. 
I found that, asa rule, the insects did not breed in cultivated 
land, but that on the other hand the entire sand region isa vast 
breeding ground, pupz being found even at the very sea- 
shore. From these breeding places the insects emerge and 
fly about, searching for food, the winds apparently influencing 
their direction to some extent. Vineyards are therefore gen- 
erally invaded from the edges, newly arriving hordes ever ad- 
vancing further. They are notat all dainty in food habits, but 
do show some preferences. Sumach is readily eaten; Apples 
and Cherries are tidbits; Sour Gum attracts them by the mil- 
lion; Hollyhocks are eaten, stems and all; Roses are high fa- 
vorites, while the Peach is not somuch liked. In fact, there is 
scarcely a plant they will not eat, though flowers and some 
fruits are always preferred. A field of Blackberries at Colonel 
Pearson’s place was swarming with them, and the Colonel told 
me that last year his Strawberry patch looked yellow where 
red ought to have been seen. 

Pyrethrum has been highly recommended for these insects. 
I tried it first at the rate of one ounce to one gallon of water. 
It acted in about ten minutes, the majority of beetles tumbling 
from the Blackberry-bushes to the ground. Only a few, how- 
ever, were really stupefied, and most of them began crawling 
back upon the plants immediately, where, as soon as the sun 
dried them, they fed as freely as before. Then I increased the 
dose to one-fourth of a pound to a gallon of water. The effect 
was more prompt, the resulting stupor more lasting, but half 
an hour later all were again feeding on blossoms that were 
yellow with pyrethrum! The insects will live for an hour or 
two in the pure. powder, and recover when removed from it. 
Tobacco seems to give an added relish to the plants upon 
which it is applied. Sprayed on at the rate of a pound to the 
gallon, the powder being added to the decoction, the beetles 
never stopped eating. London Purple applied as strong as the 
grape would bear did not prevent the destruction of the blos- 
soms, but left a sprinkling of dead beetles on the ground. 
Powdered naphthaline, pure, and mixed with carbonate of lime, 
was dusted over a row of vines with the most approved ap- 
pliance, so as to leave the vines white. This had not the 
slightest effect, so far as the blossoms are concerned, and the 
leaves were eaten from below instead of from above, Car- 
bolated lime was equally ineffective, as was also the pure 
hydrate of lime, which is better than air-slaked lime, as a rule. 
Hellebore applied pure is utterly inetfective. Mrs. Treat 
showed me some Foxgloves in her garden, each plant sur- 
rounded by dead Rosebugs. Colonel Pearson thereupon 
made an infusion of leaves, which was ineffective, while I 
fed a lot of the beetles for a week upon Roses which were 
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soaked in a saturated solution of digitaline! Quassia is use- 
less, and so were all the copper compounds, the saturated 
solution of lime, the iron solutions, the kerosene emulsion ; 
and, in fact, everything else that was applied. All this goes to 
show what a tough subject we have to deal with. Corrosive 
sublimate will kill him readily, but, unfortunately, kills the 
plants as well. A sludge-oil soap, obtained too late to test 
thoroughly, kills the beetles without injuring plants. It is 
probable that in this we have a good remedy for the Macro- 
dactylus if it can be made cheaply enough. 

Of the mechanical means tried, an umbrella with a sack at- 
tached into which the beetles were jarred proved satisfactory, 
and this can be used at all times of the day, since the beetles 
cannot fly out of a sack as they could off a sheet or from the 
ground. 

-My conclusions are that the only way to save a crop of grapes 
is to plantSpirzea, Roses or Blackberries between some rows 
of the vineyard and by persistent collecting keep these plants 
free and attractive. How persistent one must be is shown by 
the fact that though Colonel Pearson one year went over his 
vineyard once a day killing beetles, yet they destroyed his 
grapes almost completely. This year, though, he daily cleared 
his Rose bushes by applying the sludge-oil soap, yet every 
bud was eaten. ‘ 

The Clintons many of them bloom and set before the Rose- 
bug arrives in force; they are then generally safe, since the 
beetles prefer the foliage to the grape. The Concord buds are 
just right for the insects and they go completely. The Con- 
cord foliage is not relished and only the upper surface is eaten. 
Very late blooming varieties are also fairly safe, and this indi- 
cates another method of dealing with this pest—i. e., plant very 
early or very late blooming varieties while supplying some- 
thing for the insects to eat. I may say that the suggestion that 
Spirea be planted as an attraction is Mr. Fuller’s, and that he 
reports that he saves his grapes in this way. : 

There is one glimmer of hope ahead! Indications of a de- 
crease in the number of the insects are observed, and natural 
means may end the invasion. Some eighteen or twenty years 
ago there was a similar invasion, lasting four or five years. 
The present flood began about four years ago, and in some 
places is undoubtedly on the decrease. Colonel Pearson did 
not suffer nearly as much this season as he did last season, and 


others have made the same statement. : 
Rutgers College. Fohn L. Smith. 


Notes on North American Trees.—X1X. 
Description of the Wood of Certain Species. 


Acacia Farnesiana. Wood very hard and heavy, close- 
grained, containing many evenly distributed open ducts; 
layers of annual growth hardly distinguishable; medullary 
rays thin, numerous, conspicuous; color rich reddish 
brown; specific gravity, 0.8220, 0.8337, average 0.8304; ash, 
I.15, 1.18, average 1.17; weight per cubic foot, 51.74 
pounds; fuel value, 0.8207. Collected by C. G. Pringle in 
the valley of the lower Rio Grande. 

Acacia flexicaulis. Wood exceedingly heavy and hard, 
compact, close-grained, satiny, containing many minute 
evenly distributed open ducts; layers of annual growth 
hardly distinguishable; color very dark rich reddish brown 
slightly tinged with purple, the sap-wood clear bright yel- 
low; specific gravity, 1.0482, 1.0289, average 1.0386; ash, 
3.30, 3.27, average 3.28; weight per cubic foot, 64.72 
pounds; fuel value, 1.0046; unsurpassed in value as fuel by 
the wood of any tree of the lower Rio Grande valley, and 
used for pulleys, rollers and other objects demanding great 
strength and solidity. Collected by C. G. Pringle in the 
valley of the lower Rio Grande. 

Prunus iicifolia, var. occidentalis. Wood heavy, hard, 
very close-grained, satiny; layers of annual growth plainly 
marked; medullary rays thin, conspicuous; color pale red- 
dish brown, the sap and heart-wood hardly distinguishable; 
specific gravity, 0.8340, 0.7654, average 0.7997; ash, 0.84, 
0.95, average 0.90; weight per cubic foot, 49.84 pounds; 
fuel value, 0.7927. Collected by T. S. Brandegee on Santa 
Cruz Island, California. 

Ciategus Crus-galli, var. berberifolia. Wood heavy, hard, 
very close-grained, satiny, susceptible of a good polish ; 
layers of annual growth hardly distinguishable; medullary 
rays numerous, very obscure; color brown tinged with red, 
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that of the sap-wood rather lighter; specific gravity, 0.6111, 
0.6141, average 0.6126; ash, 1.52, 1.71, average 1.62; 
weight per cubic foot, 38.17 pounds; fuel value, 0.6027. 
Collected by C. FE. Faxon and C. S. Sargent near Opelusas, 
Louisiana. : ; 

The wood of the variety is considerably lighter than that 
of the species, as determined by the Census investigations 
(average 0.7194). 

Lyonothamnus asplentfolius. Wood very heavy, hard, 
close-grained, compact, satiny, susceptible of a good pol- 
ish; layers of annual growth hardly distinguishable; medul- 
lary rays numerous, thin, obscure; color bright clear red 
faintly tinged with orange; specific gravity, 0.8358, 0.7700, 
average 0.8029; ash, 0.53, 0.49, average 0.51; weight per 
cubic foot, 50.05 pounds; fuel value, 0.7988. Collected by 
T. S. Brandegee on Santa Cruz Island, California. 

C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Ilex longipes. 


HE species of [ex fall into several natural groups which 
are readily separable when the necessary characters 
are at hand, but it is hard to satisfactorily discriminate be- 
tween certain of the component species of these groups. 
The plant that Mr. Faxon illustrates in this number is one of 
these (p. 345). Drummond, Beaumont and Buckley collected 
it many years ago in the south, and their specimens mainly 
appear in herbaria as /, decidua, of which species Dr. Gray 
held it to be a variety. Some years since it was found in 
Tennessee by Dr. A. Gattinger, who referred it to Memo- 
panthes Canadensis in his list of Tennessee plants, but, on 
sending it to Dr. Chapman, received the above manuscript 
name for it. 

In its general characters //ex longipes* is quite similar 
to Z decidua, but differs in its elliptical or broadly lanceo- 
late leaves, sparingly ciliate, with short, broad hairs, but 
otherwise glabrous, whereas those of the latter are broad- 
est toward the apex, so as to be spatulate or oblanceolate, 
and apparently always pubescent on the under side, at 
least on the midrib. The most striking difference, how- 
ever, and that to which the species owes its name, is in the 
fruiting pedicels, which, in this species, are about an inch 
long, whereas in /. decidua they scarcely exceed the 
drupes in length. 

So far as is shown by herbarium specimens, //ex Jon- 
gipes occurs from North Carolina and Tennessee south- 
ward to Alabama and Louisiana. It is not yet known in 


cultivation. 
Shaw School of Botany, St. Louis. W. Trelease. 


New Orchids. 


JEN complying with a request to furnish occasional reviews of 
new Orchids my purpose will be to give a summary of the 
novelties described in European horticultural publications. 
Many of the plants described have little value from a horticul- 
tural point of view, but it may be best to include most of the 
novelties and leave to cultivators the choice of kinds suited 
to their various tastes and requirements. A few Orchids not 
new may be sufficiently rare or interesting to deserve notice. 

AERIDES AUGUSTIANUM, Rolfe, is one of the earliest novelties 
described in the present year. It was discovered in the Philip- 
pines by M. Auguste Linden, after whom it is named. It is al- 
lied to A. Rebelenii, Rchb. f., but the flowers are of a light, rosy 
tint instead of yellowish white. It is described in the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle on January 4th, p. 9, and also figured in that 
journal on February 22d, p. 233, fig. 36, and in Lzzdenta, vol. 
5, P- 39, t. 210. 

CYPRIPEDIUM xX NIOBE, Rolfe, isa very elegant hybrid raised 
from C. Spicertanum fertilized with the pollen of C. Fairieanum. 
It was raised by Mr. Seden for Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, 
of Chelsea, and was awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, December 11th, 1889.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, January 4th, p. 9. 

ANGRA:CUM ICHNEUMONEUM, Lindl., is a curious little plant 
which has long been known to science, but which has been 


ee Mex longipes, Chapman, ined.—Trelease, in Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sci., v. (1889), 
346. 
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somewhat recently introduced to cultivation. The flowers re- 
minded Dr. Lindley of an ichneumon fly, hence the name. 
The curiously inflated spur is much like the bladder of a small 
fish. The white flowers are borne in long, pendulous racemes, 
yet the plant is rather curious than beautiful.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, January rth, p. 38. 

CYPRIPEDIUM xX CYTHERA, Rolfe, is a pretty little hybrid, 
raised in the collection of Mr. R. H. Measures, of Streatham. 
It is said to be derived from C. Sficerianum fertilized with the 
pollen of C. purpuratum. The flowers much resemble the 
former, and curiously enough there is no trace of tessellations 
in the leaves, yet the dwarf habit and some characters in the 
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C. x Lathamianum, a fact overlooked at the time the other 
was described.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, January 25th, p. 105. 

CALANTHE X VEITCHII ALBA, Rolfe, isa very beautiful hybrid 
raised in the collection of Sir Charles Strickland from C. ves- « 
vita and C. Rosea; thus it has either the same or the inverted 
parentage of C.x Veitchii. It is, however, markedly different, 
having the strongly four-lobed lip of C. vestifa, while the 
flower is of the purest white, without any trace of color any- 
where. It is a great horticultural acquisition.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, February Ist, p. 132. 

PHALANOPSIS X CYNTHIA, Rolfe, is a handsome natural hiy- 
brid between P. Aphrodite and P. Schilleriana, which appeared 


Fig. 46.—Ilex longipes.—fee page 344. 


flower appear to be derived from the other parent.—Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, January 18th, p. 73. 

DENDROBIUM X XANTHOCENTRUM, D. x JUNOand D. x LUNa, 
are three hybrids raised in the collection of Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, which received first-class certificates at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on January 14th last. The 
first, which resembles C. x Schuneiderianum, was obtained from 
D. Findlayanum and some unknown species, the second from 
D. Wardianum and D. Linawianum, and the third from D. 
Findlayanum and D. x Ainsworthii.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
January 18th, pp. 87, 88. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x HERA, Rolfe, was raised in the collection of 
Mr. R. H. Measures, of Streatham, from C. villosum, crossed 
with the pollen of C. Spicerianum.’ Thus it is identical with 


in the collection of Mr. F. Wigan, of East Sheen. It ap- 
proaches the last named species in most of its characters, the 
front lobe of the lip being almost identical in character, while 
in P. x leuccorrhoda and P. x casta, which have the same par- 
entage, that organ is long and slender, as in the other parent. 
A paler variety with the same structure has since appeared 
with Messrs. Hugh Low & Co.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Febru- 
ary Ist, p. 132; February 22d, p. 227. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x NORTHUMBRIAN, WV. &. Sr., is a_ hybrid 
raised in the collection of Mr. D. O. Drewett, between C. x ca/- 
ophyllum (itself a hybrid between C. dardatum and C. venus- 
tum), and C.insigne Maule, the latter being the pollen parent. 
—Gardeners Chronicle, February 8th, p. 160. 

CYPRIPEDIUM SIAMENSE, Rolfe, is a species introduced by M. 
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J. Garden, of Paris, from the neighborhood of Bangkok, in 
Siam. It is allied'to C. ca//osum, and a colored figure which 
appeared in the MJoniteur ad’ Horticole tor March toth suggests 
the question whether it is botanically distinct from that species. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, February 8th, p. 161. 

Kew. kR. A. Rolfe. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


HRUBS which have the habit of blooming in the early part 

of July are not numerous in species in this latitude and 
every one which makes any show is valuable even if it has de- 
fects which would cause an earlier flowered species to be con- 
sidered of little value. There appears to be a slight cessation 
of blooming among the shrubs just now, but a little latera 
series of late flowering species becomes quite conspicuous. 

Ttea Virginica, for which no more popular name than its 
eeneric one appears to have been invented, is a rarely culti- 
vated shrub which is especially valuable for blooming at this 
season, and it usually attains its best condition in the first 
week of July. It is a dwarf shrub of slender habit and under 
cultivation it seems to rarely grow to a height of more than 
two or three feet. The flowers are borne in dense, terminal, 
almost perfectly cylindrical racemes from two or three to four 
or five inches in length, and about or nearly three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter. Although the pointed, narrow petals are 
white or creamy white, a greenish white effect is given to the 
racemes by the stamens and pistils, and the outside of the 
flowers, which are light green in color. The fragrance seems to 
have something of the qualities of the wild Grape and of 
Clethra blossoms, but is not so strong or sweet as either. The 
rich color assumed by the foliage in autumn is another quality 
which, makes these plants desirable for the shrubbery. 
Although a native from New Jersey southward, the Itea is 
perfectly hardy in Massachusetts. Where naturally-grown 
plants cannot be obtained and transplanted from their native 
habitat they may be propagated in the usual way by seed, by 
cuttings, or by division of the roots, which slowly spread and 
form clumps of stems. 

Probably the most conspicuous flowering hardy shrub at 
this season is our common Elder (Sambucus Canadensts), 
which blossoms here in the last of June and first weelc or two 
of July just as the flowers of one of the latest Viburnums (Il. 
molle) are fading. The common Elder is usually considered 
valuable on account of its general freedom from disease. But 
there are complaints this season from various parts of the 
state of serious destruction caused by the Elder Rust (4cidium 
Sambuci), both to plants cultivated for ornament and those 
growing wild. This fungus attacks both the leaves and young 
shoots, and its effect is to cause large swellings and distortions 
of the parts diseased. When the spores are ripe the swellings 
have a dusty yellowish appearance. So serious has this dis- 
ease appeared in some localities this season that it seems as if 
the destruction of the Elders must inevitably follow. No 
remedy can be at present suggested except to cut off and at 
once burn the affected portions before the spores reach 
maturity. The Elder Rust is found over a large extent of the 
country, probably wherever the Elder is indigenous. 

Nothwithstanding the many beautiful hybrids and other 
forms of Rhododendrons which have been produced by the 
skill of the hybridist or horticulturist, there are few which pos- 
sess a greater charm and delicacy of color than our native #. 
maximum. Its value is enhanced in the eyes of all admirers 
of beautiful flowers by its habit of blooming in July when it 
has no conspicuous competitors, the blossoms of nearly all 
other Rhododendrons having long since faded. But besides 
this evergreen Rhododendron we have two other native de- 
ciduous species, belonging to the Azalea section of the genus, 
which bloom at about the same time. These are our com- 
mon Clammy Azalea or so-called White Swamp-Honeysuckle 
(R. viscosum), and the Smooth Azalea (&. arborescens), which 
is not found so far north. The flowers of the Clammy Azalea 
are comparatively so small that they are not so valuable for 
ormament as they are for the fragrance which they exhale. 
The plant grows freely and flowers profusely in cultivation, 
becoming a tall, upright-growing shrub. 

But the Smooth Azalea, figured on page 4o1 of the first 
volume of GARDEN AND FOREST, is greatly superior to 2. vis- 
cosum, inasmuch as its flowers combine fully as rich a fra- 
grance, with more than double the size, and, besides, are 
much less clammy. Although the flowers are partly hidden 
by the foliage, they are not more so than is necessary for pro- 
tection from the withering influence of the hot summer sun. 
The corollas expand in their widest part fully two inches 
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across from tip to tip of petals. They are usually white, but 
vary in some plants toward a decided rosy tinge of color. The 
long stamens and pistils are bright red, becoming paler or 
light pink. toward the base, and the anthers are yellowish. In 
this climate the blossoms are usually in their best condition 
during the last week of June and first week of July, and may 
be counted but very few days in advance of those of 2. vzsco- 
sum. Plants of 2. arborescens, raised from seed collected in 
North Carolina, and now ten years old, are bushes from three 
to four feet high, with as great a spread of branches. They 
are perfectly hardy, but, as a rule, not very profuse in their 
bloom. In its native habitat it is said to become fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, but its low spreading habit in open culti- 
vation here is in striking contrast with the more erect habit of 
plants of 2. viscosum ot the same age. R&R. arborescens does 
not appear to have been much used in hybridizing with other 


species. 
ea Arboretum. Ho G. We 
The. Strawberry Season. 
op nue Strawberry season of 1890 wasashortone. OnJune3dI 


picked the first ripe berries of Pearl, Jessie and Bubach. 
I could probably have done this on the 1st had not my 
friends, the birds, been sampling them since they began to 
color. The Bubach had probably been overlooked, which ac- 
counts for my ability to pick it with the others, as it is gener- 
ally two or three days later. On the 5th I was able to pick 
three quarts for the table and the season was fairly open. 

I find on reference to my notes of last season that this was 
three days later than last year, and the last picking of any 
amount was made on the 21st, though there were a few late 
comers until the 26th. 

The quality of the fruit was good as long as sunny weather 
prevailed. On the 12th, 13th and 14th rain fell freely, and the 
three following days were dull, so the abundance of moisture 
and the absence of sunshine soon caused a depreciation in 
flavor, and bad color. The berries at once became soft and 
decayed quickly, and the blight was on hand to do its fatal 
work. This reduced the crop very materially and necessitated 
great care in picking. 

The Pearl still suits me for size, shape, beauty, vigor and 
quality. It ripens evenly and the berries from the largest to the 
smallest are generally perfect in shape and well filled out. 

The Jessie occasionally produces a large berry of cocks- 
combed shape, but on the average the fruit runs no larger and 
yields less abundantly on my soil. The chief fault of the 
Jessie with me is its uneven ripening. For the first week, at 
least, one third or more of the berries which were crimson on 
one side were white or green onthe other. This adds very much 
to the time and labor of picking if one is careful to avoid pick- 
ing the unripe ones. Toward the close of the season this 
feature is less apparent. Mr. Charles A. Green, the introducer 
of this berry, tells me that this characteristic does not develod 
at Rochester. 

The Bubach, asa rule, is a little later than Jessie. Itisa 
vigorous grower and productive. The first berries to ripen 
are generally twins, but perfect in shape. The texture and 
quality is not quite as good as the preceding, and the rain and 
absence of sunshine told on them in this respect more se- 
verely. For productiveness and large size under favorable 
conditions this variety will give great satisfaction even though 
the quality is a little inferior to that of others. 

Jewell is very much like it in texture and quality and more 
subject to rust, so much so as to render it quite worthless 
with me, and each successive season it seems to be more 
subject to these fungi. If this proves to be the case with Bubach 
it will be short-lived. Last season I did not notice that it 
was at all affected, and I had higher hopes of its future than I 
have now. Belmont produces a few large berries at first, but 
like the Sharpless the later settings are abnormally developed 
and unsightly. A poor cropper it is, too, with me. 

I have many newer varieties, but a single season’s experi- 
ence will not justify any judgment of their merits. 

Montclair, N. J. E. Williams. 


Among the more recently introduced Strawberries none 
are proving more generally satisfactory in our state than the 
Warfield No. 2, Jessie and Haverland. The peculiar merits of 
the Warfield lie in its deep, brilliant and glossy color, which 
gives it a most attractive appearance, the firmness of its flesh 
and skin, which enables it to endure carriage remarkably well, 
and its great productiveness, which renders it a very profitable 
variety to grow. 

The Jessie surpasses the Warfield in size and quality, and 
possesses the further advantage of being perfect in flower. 
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At the recent summer meeting of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, the Warfield and Jessie were pronounced the 
most profitable market varieties, the Jessie being used as a fer- 
tilizer for the Warfield. The superior quality and large size of 
the Jessie render it a favorite garden variety wherever it has 
been introduced, while in productiveness it is little inferior to 
the Warfield, or any other variety thus far tested. 

The strong point of the Haverland lies in its great produc- 
tiveness. Aside from this it would hardly attract attention. 
Bubach No. 5, though very fine as a berry, does not appear to 
possess the vigor and prolificacy of the above named sorts. 
The Cloud does not promise well. I have not yet seen a 
favorable report from it in Wisconsin. Gandy is proving 
fairly productive of large and good looking fruit. Gypsy is 
very promising as a first early sort. It ripened with the earli- 
est bearing of the Crescent, and while not equal to the latter 
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from a nursery company. These were given similar care, but 
the plants from the nursery have been already nearly destroyed 
by the rust, while those received from Mr. Smith are almost 
free trom it. 

E. S. Goff. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Our Strawberry crop is now just past its best (June 3oth); 
but for the excessive heat of the past week we should have 
had most excellent picking till after the 4th of July. I think 
it an underestimate to put the loss from sun-scald at twenty- 
five per cent., besides the softening of as many more, which 
we could only save by shipping them to a near market; 
still, in spite of the excessive rainfall and this continued 
heat, the crop, even at from five to eight cents a quart, 
has paid better than any of its predecessors for ten years. 


The Silk Cotton-Tree at Nassau.—See page 341. 


in productiveness, very far surpasses it in quality. Lady Rusk 
is thus far disappointing. It is only moderately productive, 
and the fruit is small, deformed and insipid. Welch promises 


well. The plant possesses remarkable vigor and is quite pro- 
ductive. The fruit is large and of good quality, but its pale 


color will hardly favor it as a market variety. Pineapple is of 
high quality and fairly productive, but like the above its pale 
color will not commend it for market. 

In a few localities the Wilson still maintains popularity, but 
it is generally so much injured by rust as to be no longer pro- 
fitable. Some reasons appear for believing that the liability 
of this old standard to the rust is due in a measure, at least, to 
an enfeebled condition of the plants. Mr. M. Smith, of 
Green Bay, has been remarkably successful with the Wilson, 
and has for years set out his new beds only from plants taken 
from thrifty young beds that have not yet borne a crop. In 
the spring of 1889 I procured some plants of the Wilson from 
Mr. Smith and about the same time some of the same variety 


The six best-paying varieties are Jessie, Bubach No. 5, War- 
field No. 2, Haverland, Crescent and Miner’s Great Prolific. 
The Jessie is worthy first place here, because of its perfect 
blossom, large size, good quality and productiveness. After 
ten days’ picking, without reserve, I stepped to the end of one 
matted row, two feet wide, and picked eight feet of the row for 
two quarts, and in each box there were a number of berries as 
large as hen’s eggs; this was without selection. Haverland has 
suffered worse with the heat and sun-scald, and being soft and 
of poor quality, will not take high rank, though more produc- 
tive and larger than Crescent. 

We have potted Wilson, and still plant it for pollen, but un- 
less the rows have at the rate of loo loads of manure to the 
acre, itis not a paying berry; and among the fifty kinds we 
grow, of old varieties Miner's Great Prolific is ahead this season 
in size, productiveness and for pollen. Fora late berry we 
find nothing superior to Gandy. 

Janesville, Wis. 


George ¥. Kellogg. 


Notes on American Plants. 


HE Maryland Pink Root (Spigelia Marilandica) is an attrac- 
tive plant at the time of flowering, and its long red corolla 
isabout as conspicuous as that of the Cardinal Flower. Itis from 
six inches to a foot and a half high, bearing several tubu- 
lar flowers over an inch long. The tubular or lower portion 
of the flower is about a third of an inch in diameter, tapering 
toward the base. The opening atthe top is about half an inch 
wide and yellow inside. It is a herbaceous perennial, a native 
of rich woods from Pennsylvania to Wisconsin and southward. 
It likes a light, loamy soil in the shade. 

Sedum pulchellum, a native of the southern states, is a pretty 
garden plant forming dense beds. Its stems afe somewhat 
weak and often trailing, and are about eight inches long. At 
the summit is a several spiked cyme of pale rose-purple flow- 
ers. It is of little or no value for cutting, butisa pretty border 
plant, not only when in flower, but its dense foliage is hand- 
some the season through. It needs a light soil and sunlight. 

Calochortus Howellii, a newly discovered species from 
Oregon, has handsome white flowers an inch wide, with dark 
brown beards on the lower inner half. But the plant is not 
healthy in our light, loamy soil, and the leaves die before the 
flowers open. It might thrive in a heavier soil. We have 
known it but one season. 

Pentstemon levigatus, var. digitalis, is a desirable native 
species with larger and handsomer flowers than the more 
common P. pubescens. It is a native of rich, dry soils in the 
southern states. It grows two or more feet high, bearing 
numerous pale purple or white flowers an inch long. Though 
a native of a warmer climate, it seems perfectly hardy here 
and is certainly worthy of cultivation. 

One of the easiest California Lilies to grow in this climate, 
and an attractive one, too, is the Lilium pardalinum. It seems 
to do well both in heavy and light soils, and unlike some of 
the species from the Pacific coast, the foliage shows much 
health and freshness during most of the summer. Its height 
here is about two feet, and it bears one to several (according 
to the strength of the bulb) good-sized, orange-red and spotted 
flowers, the divisions of which turn back to nearly meet the 
stems on which they are borne. 

Another good species for light, loamy soils is ZL. rudescens, 
from the same state. This one, however, is more particular 
about its location, and in a clay loam it never seems to thrive 
with us. It is a valuable species bearing a dozen or more erect, 
nearly white, fragrant flowers with dark brown spots. With 
age the flowers turn to a reddish purple. They resemble those 
of the Z. Washingtonianum in shape, sizeand color, but those 
of the latter are turned downward. This last species is not a 
healthy one in our lightsoil, and both flowers and leaves seem 
to die even before the flowers have opened. 

Another interesting species from this state is the LZ. Hum- 
boldtiz, It seems to need at least two years to become estab- 
lished. Then, if well fed, it will give a fine display of its large 
salmon-yellow and spotted flowers. We have found well de- 
cayed chip-dirt, sifted and applied as a top dressing, the best 
fertilizer for this species, and a soil having a slight mixture of 


lay s t it it. 
clay seems to sult 1 F. H. Horsford. 


Southwick, Mass. 


Rose Notes. 


JX LARGE number of Roses have already been planted in 

preparation for next winter’s cut-flower supply, some of 
the Hybrids for early forcing having been planted in the begin- 
ning of April, and in some progressive establishments the 
Teas followed shortly afterward. 

Of course it requires some moral courage to clear outa 
Rose-house so early in the season, especially if the plants are 
in fair condition and still producing a respectable crop ot 
flowers, but it undoubtedly gives the new planting a much 
better chance to become well established and to make some 
strong and vigorous growth before the days get too short. It 
is well to remember, however, that even though the Roses 
have been planted out in. April or May it is not advisable to 
crop them too heavily in October, for the mid-winter crop may 
be correspondingly light if the plants are allowed to overtax 
their strength. Disbudding should therefore be regularly 
attended to until the flowers are needed in quantity. Strong, 
healthy young plants in three or four-inch pots are preferable 
for planting out, as the weak, stunted ones sometimes used as 
a makeshift for this purpose seldom start away properly, and 
aS a consequence prove unsatisfactory for winter-blooming. 
It may be repeated that the Roses when planted out should 
always be moist at the root, for when the old ball of earth is 
dry at the time of planting it will be very difficult to moisten it 
afterward without making the soil in the bench or bed too wet. 
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As regards the two chief systems of planting Roses for winter 
flowering--that is, either the shallow bench system or the 
solid bed plan—it may besaid that the first named is decidedly 
the most in favor, and it is now quite an exception to the rule 
to see a house planted on the solid or deep-bed system. 

Neat staking and training adds much to the appearance of a 
Rose-house, and is certainly not detrimental to the plants, and 
this may easily be arranged by adopting the method used in 
commercial houses for several seasons, where the plants are 
supported by wires stretched from one end of the bench to the 
other. The wires are attached to a light post or other suitable 
support at each end of the bench, and the plants are tied to the 
wires as it becomes necessary. Stout galvanized wire is best 
for this purpose, as it does not rust out so quickly as the plain 
wire, and with proper care at the time of replanting it will last 
for three or four seasons. This makes a much more orderly 
arrangement than the old-fashioned method of individual 
staking, and unless the benches are too wide it does not inter- 
fere with the cutting of the flowers or any other necessary 
routine work, 

The usual long list of new Roses for 1890 has been pre- 
sented by the European growers, and numbers some seventy 
or eighty sorts, the larger proportion of which are classed 
among the Hybrids, though the list of Teas is also extended 
by some twenty-five naines, several of which are described as 
carmine or red in color. It is also stated that a new pink Tea 
is to be introduced next autumn which is claimed to be far 
superior to Catherine Mermet. This promised acquisition is 
of French origin, and has been christened Maman Cochet. 

Among the Hybrids, Augustine Guinoisseau will be looked 
upon with interest. It is anew sport from La France, which 
is described as being identical with its parent in all respects 
save in color, which is pure white. If this should prove as 
good as described it would probably be a valuable variety, but 
it may be safely estimated that not more than ten of the new 
Roses of 1890 will prove worthy of general cultivation unless 
the list has been much more carefully sifted than in previous 


years. i 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. A. Taplin. 


Border Pinks and Carnations. 


GARDEN is never too well supplied with these valuable 
flowers and no plants better repay the trouble necessary 
in their cultivation. The early Fringed Pinks are of a very 
sturdy constitution, and the stems being thin and wiry are very 
little affected by alternate freezing and thawing. The white 
variety is especially valuable and very fragrant. The Scotch 
gardeners have originated many fine varieties, which they 
divide into ‘“‘show” and ‘‘laced” sections, the former being 
self-colored and the latter having rosy red or purple lacings. 
They are readily grown from seed, blooming the second seéa- 
son, and a good strain will show great variety in markings, 
with either smooth or fringed petals. They are fragrant and 
a large proportion will be double. 

The border Carnations follow the Pinks in bloom, and very 
good varieties may be readily secured the following season 
from seed sown in the spring, for they seem perfectly hardy 
the first winter or when in a young state. After the wood be- 
comes heavy and hard they are not reliable, and if it is desira- 
ble to save any they should be layered or the tops should be 
struck after blooming. A good strain of seedshould be sown 
each spring with the annuals, and seedlings should be grown 
along till fall, when they may be planted in their blooming 
quarters. A few evergreen boughs make good protection for 
winter, though this is hardly necessary. In late June such 
plants will give a wealth of bloom, and though a proportion 
will prove single, one is sure to secure some attractive double 
ones. At the worst one can haveabundance of bright, fragrant 
flowers with a good supply of their own foliage—a pleasure 
usually denied us by the vender of Carnations. If one does 
not care to trouble with this biennial treatment of the Carna- 
tion, some very choice proved varieties may be had from the 
florists. Of these a good selection would be Old Crimson 
Clove, or its dwarf variety, Paul Engelheart, Blush Clove, 
Gloire de Nancy (white), Mrs. Reynolds Hole (saimon), Pride 
of Penshurst (yellow), The layering system should also be 
followed with these if certain success is desired. 

The ‘‘Carnation Grenadin” of the seedsmen is also desirable, 
being scarlet (of a variety of shades) and usually double. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. NN. Gerard. 


Heleniums.—Of North American Composites there are few 
more valuable for garden culture than these plants. Their 
flowering season lasts over the greater portion of the summer, 
beginning in May with &. Hoopes, and ending with Z. 
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autumnale late in fall. H. Hoopesii is perhaps the showiest and 
best of all, and should be in every garden of hardy flowers. It 
is as showy as Coreopsis lanceolata, and has stout, erect stems, 
with numerous large, bright orange-colored flowers, just when 
no other similar flowers are to be had. The flowers are larger 
than those of the Coreopsis, and as they are of good substance 
stand well when cut. H. Bolanderi is a new species, one of 
Dr. Bolander’s discoveries in north-eastern California, where 
it grows in low grounds near the coast. This species flowers 
in June soon after H. Hoopesiz, and makes a nice succession 
to that species. The flowers are not as large, but are of a 
pleasing bright yellow. The ray florets are notched at the end, 
and give the flower-heads a pretty appearance, not unlike those 
of the Gaillardias. We have noticed some variation in the 
color of the flowers in a batch of seedlings, some being much 
darker than others. Both the above flowers have black discs 
orcentres. H. Solanderi is perfectly hardy here, growing 
about eighteen inches high. It is free flowering and useful for 
cutting, and like A. Hoopesiz, it comes readily from seed sown 
in pots. When large enough these should be planted where 
they are to flower, for, with Heleniums, as with many other 
herbaceous perennials, the less disturbance during the earlier 
stages of the plant’s life, the better will be the bloom when 
the flowering period arrives. These Heleniums will not 
flower the first year from seed, but if well treated a quantity of 
bloom will be produced the second and following years. 
South Lancaster, Mass. EE. O. Orpet. 


Polemonium pauciflorum, now in bloom from seeds sown 
early in the year, is a native of the province of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, and was first offered this year by Mr. W. Thompson, 
of Ipswich. It is an interesting variety, because other species 
of Polemoniums, with the exception of P. flavum, are blue 
flowered. The flowers of this one are pale yellow in the inte- 
rior of the corolla and yellowish tinged slightly with red on 
the exterior. The flowers are funnel-shaped, some two inches 
long, with a spreading five-lobed mouth, and are produced 
trom the tips of the stems and branches in clusters of from 
two to eight. The plant forms a bushy tuft twelve to eighteen 
inches high, with the neat foliage characteristic of the family, 
and as the flowers are pendent or drooping it is very graceful and 
attractive, though by no means showy. It is said that it blooms 
in succession from July to October, and is classed as a hardy 
perennial, which points remain to be tested. There seems to 
be no variation among my score or so of plants either in 
growth or bloom. 

Elizabeth, N J. PORN Nee ce G. 


Correspondence. 


Communal Forests. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The Rural New Yorker of July 5th containsacontribution 
by Mr. Charles Barnard on Communal Forests, a subject which 
deserves the attention of all persons interested in forestry. Re- 
ferring to the increasing number of abandoned farms and un- 
cultivated, apparently valueless lands, which in the older east- 
ern states reduce the tax-paying capacity of the township, he 
suggests that by planting these waste, non-producing lands to 
forest a revenue might be derived from them. ‘A man,” 
the writer says, ‘‘may not live to grow trees for a crop—a 
town can, because it is itself immortal. Why, then, should 
not a township grow timber?” 

The suggestion, not novelin itself, isa good one, and should 
command careful consideration, not only by the friends of a 
rational forest-policy, but by every citizen who is interested in 
the prosperous condition of the town in which he lives. If 
every community will concern itself in the rational use of the 
land within its borders, if every town and every county will 
give profitable occupation to its waste lands by utilizing them 
for forest-growth, the movement would not only increase the 
financial prosperity of each community, but the efforts of those 
who work for a rational forest-policy in the country at large 
would be subserved by every communal forest established. 
In fact, no better method of forest-reform could be suggested 
than by beginning torestry in each town, which as a part of the 
country at large, will influence the movement of the whole. 
As to the desirability of communal forests—of which we have 
an example in the first town forest in the United States, at 
Lynn, Massachusetts—there can be no question. 

Whether the method of inaugurating such action on the part of 
the communities as Mr. Barnard proposes is the proper one 
need not be discussed here, and whether his plantations would 
prove profitable as readily as he anticipates is open to serious 
question. Upon this last point Mr. Barnard himself contra- 
dicts his anticipations, for while he figures early returns from 
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his plantings, he admits at the same time that forestry may not 
be a business for private enterprise, because of the long 
time before the investment pays. This is the very bane of 
forestry reform. If it could be shown as a general proposi- 
tion that forestry was a paying enterprise from the start or 
atter three to four years’ waiting, it would not be difficult at 
once to interest capital in forest-planting. There may be re- 
turns from thinnings, and the farmer who does not calculate 
his time while cutting and preparing the material which comes 
from the thinnings, may find a profit thereby; but even in 
Germany, where labor is cheap and every kind of wood material 
is used, necessary thinnings are omitted from calculation be- 
cause ‘‘ they do not pay for the work.” It would be folly for 
the townships or counties to engage in forest-planting, except 
with a full realization that they build for the future, and that 
no returns can be expected within a decade or more. 

The case stands differently ia communities where the waste 
and brush lands can be aggregated with some already produc- 
tive timber-lands into the communal forest, for the returns 
from the latter part of the property may, under rational man- 
agement, be made to pay in part for the improvements and 
superintendence of the remainder, The profitableness of 
forests begins to assert itself only after a considerable period 
of time and after a large enough area has been brought under 
systematic management. 

It takes, then, years and patient waiting, expenditure at first 
and rational management, to establish a profitable forest. 

That such properties can ultimately be made profitable, even 
under our present conditions, which differ from those of 
France and Germany considerably, I have no doubt. 

In Germany I know of communities where not only all taxes 
are paid by the revenue from the communal forests, but every 
citizen receives a dividend in addition. The town of Gorlitz, 
in Silesia, is an example; also the town of Miinden, where one 
of the Prussian forest-academies is situated. The town of 
Goslar, in the Harz Mountains, derives from 7,500 acres of 
forest an annual revenue of $25,000 to $30,000, and it may be 
of interest to American farmers to note that it receives the 
highest prices for its wood products on account of the excel- 
lent roads, which facilitate transportation. The capital in- 
vested in making and keeping in order these roads js 
calculated to yield twenty per cent. yearly on the investment. 

From the excellent report of the Forest-master of the City 
of Zurich (Switzerland), which gives the history of the city 
forest, going back to the fourteenth century, it appears that 
the revenue derived from its less than 3,000 acres averaged 
$15,000 annually during the decade from 1860 to 1870, and 
$18,600 during the next decade. How forest-property under 
management appreciates in value appears from the following 
table, which shows in the forests belonging to the canton of 
Zurich, and comprising about 82,000 acres, during a period of 
fifty years, almost a threefold increase both of yield and value. 

The figures as to yield, expenses and valuation are for a sin- 


gle acre. 
Decade. Gross yield. Outlay. Net yield. Capital yalue. 
1830 to 1840, - $3.25 $0.85 $2.40 $60.20 
1840 to 1850, 3.50 1.01 2.49 61.90 
1850 to 1860, . . . 4.59 1.02 3.57 89.24 
1860 to 1870, . . . 7.06 1.29 5-77 144.43 
1870 to 1880, 8.84 1.87 6.97 174.33 


ee price now is nine to twelve cents per cubic foot, and 
sixty to seventy cents per day for wages. 

While, then, no move in forestry reform could be more 
promising than the establishment of communal forests; while 
eventually these forests will be profitable and sources of hand- 
some revenues, we should not expect the impossible from the 
forest-commissioners and foresters who shall be called to in- 
augurate the movement. 

Washington, D.C. BE. Fernow. 

[A full description of the public forest of the City of Lynn 
or the *‘ Lynn Commonwood,” alluded to by Mr. Fernow, 
has already been given in GarDEN anD Forest (ii., 526). 
The early towns of New England held their woodlands 
and pasture-lands in common, and some 1,400 acres of 
this land belonging to the City of Lynn now returns to its 
original character as woodland held in common; but from 
its position its highest use will be that of a free public 
pleasure ground. 

In an early number we shall publish the first of a series 
of letters describing the most interesting features of the 
forest of the City of Zurich, to which Mr. Fernow refers. 
The letters have been prepared by a young American who 
is studying forestry in Europe.—Ep. | 
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‘The Evils of Grafting. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—As Mr. S. Bb. Parsons does not approve of Mr. Bur- 
bidge’s opinions on grafting, may I ask Mr. Parsons, whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting in America, a few simple ques- 
tions. 

1. [have a number of American Weeping Willows, and in 
nearly every case the suckers of the common Sallow, on 
which they are grafted, are springing upand killing them. Itis 
not in the garden proper and I am too busy to keep a man 
looking out for suckers in out-of-the-way places. Let me ask 
him if grafting in this and like cases is right. I buy a delicate 
and graceful tree worked on a vigorous one, which must in 
time kill it if not carefully watched. 

2. I bought one hundred plants of the common Pyracantha 
to form a low fringe above a sunk fence where I wanted the 
view clear. In every case suckers of the common Quince 
came up, notwithstanding some care. Does Mr. Parsons 
think this is right? In our country the Quince grows to twenty 
feet high. I wanted my Pyracantha to spread about as a low 
Evergreen on the ground and now I must have an eternal 
fight with suckers or remove the trees. 

3. The Ribston Pippin Apple is of so fine a quality thatit may 
be called the most famed of English Apples, but in England 
the tree is generally cankered and decayed. For a trial I 
planted it on every stock I could obtain, but I could not in 
Britain nor in Europe get the plant on its own roots. To get 
this apple into a vigorous state and free from the canker and 
decay which affect it would be worth a million guineas to 
England! Is it reasonable to suppose that every Apple does 
equally well on the Crab (or what we call the Crab), on which 
we generally graft? I have seen much to make me doubt it, 
but I am doing what I can to test the matter fully. I think 
from Mr. Parsons’ long and wide experience and clear obser- 
vation he will be able to throw some light on these questions. 

I could ask other questions of the same kind and I believe 
his experience of the above mentioned sorts of disaster must 
be considerable. I am sure he is too reasonable to torget 
that the question is how the tree behaves in the plantation or 
garden atter it leaves the nursery, and not the convenience of 
the nurseryman, who puts almost everything on a few easily 
raised stocks in preference to more natural ways of increasing 
trees by seeds, cuttings or layers. : 

Office of 7he.Garden, London. FT, Robinson. 

I will gladly answer Mr. Robinson’s questions, although 
I see no connection between them and my reply to the 
strictures of Mr. Burbidge upon a previous article of mine 
in GARDEN AND Forest. No intelligent or conscientious 
nurseryman will think, under ordinary conditions, of graft- 
ing a cion upon stock which suckers, or upon stock which 
is not closely related to it; but many nurserymen dissent 
from Mr. Burbidge’s sweeping assertion that ‘‘any fruit- 
bearing or ornamental tree which will not succeed on its 
own roots had better go to the rubbish pile at once.” They 
will also object to his assertion that ‘‘grafting is always 
a makeshift, and very often a fraud,” as a reflection upon 
a large body of respectable men. And now for the 
questions. 

1. The American Weeping Willow grows readily from 
cuttings and can be trained to any required height. I can 
see no advantage in grafting it. 

2. We grow the Pyracantha by the thousand for hedges, 
and grow it by cuttings only. Seedlings will not answer 
here, for one variety only is hardy, and this will not come 
true from seed. 1 cannot conceive why any one should 
go to the expense of grafting on an unrelated stock like the 
Quince, or why any one should graft an evergreen tree on 
the root of a deciduous tree. 

3. I do not know the cause of the failure of the Ribston 
Pippin. It may be an inherent weakness of constitution, 
and in that case a plant grown from layers would be 
equally weak. We have similar trouble in this country 
with the Newtown Pippin, and we overcome it by grafting 
twice, just as the French do to the Pomme Chataign, a 
variety which also has inherent weakness. In this double 
working we have a remedy which it would be unwise to 
neglect, although it is still more “unnatural” than grafling 
once. ‘Transfusion of blood may be unnatural, but it has 
saved human life. If the Ribston Pippin cannot be grown 
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by double grafting, I would try layering; but the American 
market could never be supplied in this slow and expensive 
Way. 

Of course I can see no reason why plants which take 
root readily from cuttings should be increased by grafting, 
and I yesterday found myself very impatiently rooting out 
some Tea Roses which I had imported from England, and 
which were budded and overgrown by the stock. Our 
largest Rose-growers here, who produce 800,000 plants a 
year of Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, grow them from cut- 
tings only, and we cannot understand why English nur- 
serymen bud Roses at all, unless it is some sort like the 
Persian Yellow, which does not strike readily from cuttings. 

There is little need of adding anything on the general 
subject of grafting to what I have already said. Nearly all 
horticultural operations, even to the transplanting of seed- 
lings, are “unnatural” in one sense. That is, they differ 
from Nature’s ways, although they may not be opposed to 
Nature’s laws. But why should it be called “more 
natural” to force a cutting to throw out roots than to place 
it on a stock and allow it to make use of roots already 
formed? I should use cuttings where they will root 
readily, because it is easier and cheaper than grafting. I 
have never observed that a tree from a cutting was more 
vigorous or long-lived than one from a graft when properly 
set. Near the spot- where I am writing is an Oriental 
Spruce, which is one of the most beautiful and completely 
furnished specimens I have ever seen of any conifer. It 
was grafted forty years ago on a stock of Norway Spruce. 
Propagation by seed is probably the most ‘‘natural,” but 
this is impossible when varieties are to be preserved. 
I know grafted Apple-trees a century old thatareas healthy 
as any seedling tree. Seedling Apple-trees have sprung up 
all over the older settled parts of this country, and there 
are no Statistics to show that as a class they are longer- 
lived than grafted trees. Some die young, some live to an 
old age, according to their vigor of constitution and the 
congeniality of their surroundings, and it is the same with 
grafted trees. I can show Mr. Robinson grafted Apple- 
trees still in healthy bearing condition which my father 


planted seventy-five years ago. 
Flushing, L. I. S, B. Parsons. 


Low Spear Grass. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—I enclose a sample of short grass which almost covers 
my lawn. It comes into lower and seed when not more than 
an inch or two high, so that the lawn looks gray and bad for 
patches of several rods square sometimes. It seems to be a 
good fighter and able to clean out other varieties and take 
possession entirely. Please tell me what species this is and 
what is to be done to exterminate it. Itseems to get the best 
of Blue Grass even. It is certainly much worse here this year 


than it has ever been before. 
Madison, N. J. To Fo 


[The enclosed was a specimen of Poa annua, Low 
Spear Grass, a near relative of June Grass and Fowl 
Meadow Grass, though differing much from these in habit. 
It is not a native of America, but comes from Europe. It 
may grow an inch high, or in new, rich soil a foot high. 
It loves cool, moist weather, and in damp soil and a cool 
climate it thrives well in the shade. A little scorching sun- 
light checks the plants on a dry soil at once and they 
soon die. Only very small, young plants, if any, live over 
winter. The blossoms appear very early in spring, 
probably before those of any other grass. Three or 
four distinct crops, possibly more, may pass in a single 
year from the seedling to the seeding plant; but we never 
heard before that it would crowd out Blue Grass.  Profes- 
sor Beal writes of this grass: 

“] had for a long time considered it solely a nuisance 
on the farm, in the garden or lawn, as it is small and short- 
lived, but two years ago in August next I saw several 
lawns under the shade of trees, especially on the south side 
of Euclid Avenue, in Cleveland, Ohio, largely consisting 
of this grass. It was not allowed to lack moisture, and 
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was kept well mown; the light, bright-green color was 
most charming. There were whole rods of this lawn some- 
times in irregular shapes unequaled by anything I ever 
saw before. There was some June Grass in places and 
some thin spots where the shade was dense. I did not 
learn whether this Spear Grass was purposely sown, or 
whether it had by degrees crowded out other grasses and 
clovers.” 

Perhaps the best way to exterminate this Spear Grass is 
to put the land in fine condition, when with sufficient fertil- 
izer, moisture and light, the small Red Top or June Grass 
will be able to maintain a good footing against it.—Eb. ] 


Recent Publications. 


Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany, for High 
Schools and Elementary College Courses. By Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Botany inthe Indiana University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1890; pp. 9—253. ; : 

It is frequently said, and with some reason, that science is 
easily learned in these days of abundant and good text-books. 
No doubt this is as true of botany as of the other sciences, and 
each new text-book should make the path easier and surer. 
Unfortunately, there is no royal road to learning, and one re- 
sult of the great activity of to-day in scientific work, and the 
resultant specialization of its several departments, is that any- 
thing more than an ifse dixit knowledge of its general laws is 
becoming impossible for elementary classes that attempt 
everything. To lay as good a foundation as is possible for an 
understanding of such generalizations, most teachers attempt 
a little laboratory work in one or more directions, in addition 
to the customary lecture or recitation course. Professor 
Campbell’s book appears to have been written for such 
teachers. 

Inability to cover everything in any such course has given 
rise to a demand for elementary text-books treating in the 
simplest manner the practical study of certain parts of botany. 
Such books cannot, of necessity, be more than introductions 
to the study, and the courses based on them can be only pre- 
paratory to possible future special work in the branch cov- 
ered. Their use should be possible under the guidance of a 
teacher of only average ability, or even without a teacher. 

Excellent books of this character are both editions of Stras- 
burger’s ‘‘ Botanisches Practicum” and their translations, the 
botanical part of Huxley and Martin’s “‘ Biology,” the “ Practical 
Botany” of Bower and Vines, which is an outgrowth of the 
latter, and the “Handbook of Plant Dissection” of Arthur, 
Barnesand Coulter. Allof these attempt, ina somewhat similar 
manner, to give a more or less comprehensive knowledge of 
the structure of selected representatives of the principal 
’ groups of plants. The principles of classification of these 
groups are brought out incidentally in nearly all such books. 
Physiology is also fairly presented in books of a similar 
character. 

A great stimulus was given to the study of structural botany 
and the German methods of classification by the publication 
and translation of the Text-Book of Sachs, nearly twenty years 
ago, a book which, in its more recent edition, has been 
divided into several. Some ten years ago Professor Bessey 
dida good piece of work for teachers by writing his “ Botany,” 
largely based on Sachs, and embodying most of its essentials 
for elementary work, and the needs of still more elementary 
classes are fairly met by the ‘Essentials of Botany,” subse- 
quently published by the same author. ; 

Each of these books has its uses. None is perfect; but the 
teacher selects one or the otheraccording to the requirements 
of the class to be taught. Those of the first group are best 
adapted to use for teaching methods in connection with a 
course of good lectures and demonstrations; the others are 
better adapted to the needs of the student who is to become 
familiar with representatives of the principal groups of plants 
and the prevalent basis of classification, when there are few 
accompanying lectures. Professor Campbell’s book belongs 
to the latter class, rather than the former. , It embodies the 
results of a considerable amount of original work, and con- 
tains many original illustrations. That the former adds 
nothing to the knowledge of the specialist, is no detraction 
from its merit in this place. The latter are fairly done. In 
the right hands, the book: is likely to prove an acceptable and 
useful aid in teaching, though it must be admitted that most 
instructors would have been able to do their work had they 
been obliged to depend, as in the past, on the older books. It 
is to be hoped that if it comes to a second edition, the author 
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will specifically name the plants chosen for illustration, which 
will involve little additional work, and will remove a cause for 
just criticism of the present edition. ms P 

Shaw School of Botany, St. Louis. William Trelease. 


A Catalogue of the Plants Found in New Fersey, being vol- 
ume two of the Final Reports of the State Geologist of that 
state, has appeared. It is from the pen of Dr. N.L. Britton, of 
Columbia College, aided by various specialists, and occupies 
nearly six hundred and fifty pages, with a full index, which adds 
to the value of the work. Dr. Britton, as is well known, takes 
an advanced position on the question of nomenclature, and it 
is well therefore, perhaps, to reproduce what he says in his 
introduction on the subject: ‘The names adopted are based 
strictly on the principle of priority of publication, the oldest 
specific or varietal name available being retained in whatever 
genus the plant is located, or whatever its rank as species or 
variety. Many of our plants have originally been described 
in genera other than those now accepted, and many were at 
first supposed to be species which are now regarded as varie- 
ties, or the reverse of this. The method adopted of citing the 
original author of the specific or varietal name—the only per- 
manent portion of the binomial—in a parenthesis, tells us who 
first named the plant, while the added name behind the paren- 
thesis shows who first brought the names together in their 
present combination. This method has, with slight modifica- 
tions, been generally adopted by zoologists, and by students of 
fungi, algae, lichens and mosses, and its general use in hotany 
tends to bring all biological nomenclature into harmony.” 

Whenever the adopted names differ from those in general 
use in manuals or class-books of botany, these lastare given 
as synonyms in italics. As a work of reference this catalogue, 
which is remarkably full in the geographical information it 
contains, might have been made, perhaps, more useful by the 
addition of a few references to easily accessible plant-portraits. 

The list enumerates: Of flowering plants, 1,919; Ferns and 
their allies, 76; Mosses, Hepatice and allies, 461; Lichens, 
329; Algee, 987; Fungi, 1,705; Protophyla, 164. Total, 5,641. 

Similar lists cannot be made too soon for every state, 
county and neighborhood throughout the nation. We read 
with regret of the rapid disappearance of many of our wild 
animals, such as buffalo, elk, deer and Rocky Mountain sheep. 
In like manner there are many agents at work which have 
already exterminated a large number of species of plants from 
entire counties. 

Among these destroying agents are the clearing and cultiva- 
tion of the land and the draining and burning over of swamps 
and marshes. In many regions fences along the highway have 
been abandoned, and often the land is cultivated for crops 
close up to the track of the wheels. The wood-lot is often 
used as a pasture. In this case the young growth of timber is 
nearly stripped clean ;. light enters; grass is encouraged and 
creeps in. The days of such wood-lots as supplies of timber 
are numbered; soon the old trees begin to die at the top, 
make a feeble growth, and the remains are removed for the 
plow and the meadow. Even along the railways, it is becom- 
ing customary to mow or burn the surplus land closely or to 
cultivate for crops. 

In not a few instances the students of neighboring colleges 
and schools, and members of societies interested in collecting 
for the herbarium or for their gardens, besides collectors who 
sell plants to distant nurserymen, all help on the speedy exter- 
mination of many interesting plants. 


Notes. 


By the vote of the school children of New York the Golden 
Rod has been chosen as the ‘‘State Flower.” Out of a total 
of 318,079 votes it received 81,308, while the Rose stood second 
with 79,666. 


The Messrs. Putnam are about to publish a book called 
“The Trees of North-eastern America,” by Mr. C. S. Newhall, 
with a brief introduction by Professor N. L. Britton, of 
Columbia College. 


Few plants are more useful for the summer decoration of 
greenhouses than the Tuberous Begonias. Notlong ago wesaw 
a house full of these plants from which all the double ones 
had been rejected, and the effect was wonderfully rich. 


The Rose-chafer, whose depredations are described in an- 
other column by Professor Smith, has not been long in learn- 
ing that the flowers of the great Japanese Lilac are suited to 
its taste. Wherever we have seen these flowers this season 
they have been preyed upon by Rose-chafers. 
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Edward Wak efield, in his //zs/ory of New Zealand, estimates 
that the introduction of bumble-bees into that country has 
already profited the farmers to the extent of $5,000,000. Before 
their introduction it was impossible to grow Red Clover seed 
for lack of fertilizing agents. 

In the Boston Public Garden there was lately in bloom a 
mass of white Ascension Lilies: and azure-blue Delphi- 
niums, which presented a most effective combination. The 
plants seemed informally mingled and they were much more 
effective from this irregularity. 

The new Japanese Poppy Mikado is a really distinct and 
beautiful flower, the fringe of bright scarlet on the border of 
the white petals being very effective. It ought to be the par- 
ent of a new race of Poppies in whicha wider range of colors 
will be united with the peculiar form of this variety. 


In a paper read not long ago before the Rhode Island Horti- 
cultural Society, Professor Cushman, apiarist at the State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, declared that bees never attack 
sound fruit, but only such as is decayed or has been already 
injured by other insects; and his words were endorsed by all 
his auditors. 


On one farm of 3,000 acres, entirely devoted to fruit, in Ala- 
meda County, California, from $30,000 to $50,000 are annually 
expended in wages. The laborers are in part Chinese and’in 
part Portuguese. The latter are considered much the better 
workmen, and many of them have already established them- 
selves on small fruit-farms of their own. 


Our valued correspondent, Herr Carl Bollé, of Berlin, has 
long held the position of Chairman of the Division on Trees 
in the Society for the Promotion of Horticulture. The knowl- 
edge and experience thereby implied should render him espe- 


cially useful in the position recently given him as a member. 


of the Park Commission of the City of Berlin. 


The famous old Elm on Boston Common, which fell in 
1876, was especially beloved by Methodists, as under its 
boughs, in the year 1790, the first Methodist sermon ever 
heard in Boston was preached by Jesse Lee. A centennial 
celebration of this event was held on July 11th on the spot 
where the ancient tree used to stand. 


Large quantities of compressed vegetables are annually 
prepared for use in the British army and navy. In addition to 
separate sorts, a mixed preparation is much esteemed which 
consists of forty per cent. of potato, thirty of carrot, ten of 
cabbage, ten of turnip, and ten of seasoning vegetables, such 
as onion and parsley. The method employed is to dry the 
vegetables and compress them into small slabs, which are 
packed in sealed tins. 


The season so far seems to have been favorable for the 
development of forest fungi. The Ash anthracnose (Gliospo- 
rium aridum,, a fungus closely related to the blight of the 
Sycamore, Oak and Maple, recently noticed in this journal, 
and the showy white mildew (Wcrostoma Fuglandis), which 
covers the leaves of the Hickory, are both uncommonly fre- 
quent. No remedy has yet been discovered which is not too 
expensive for ordinary application. 


In Germany, at least, landscape-gardeners are thought as 
worthy of honor as artists of other sorts. Not long ago we 
recorded the various ways in which Lenné’s memory has been 
honored—hy the placing of statues and painted portraits in 
public places and the naming of streets in more than one 
town. Lenné’s most distinguished pupil and successor was 
Gustav Meyer, who died in 1877, and to him also a life-size 
statue has now been erected on the terrace of the Treptower 
Park in Berlin, which was his last work, and is usually thought 
his greatest. 


An esteemed cotemporary kindly attempts to answer our 
request for information about the Crandall Currant by saying 
that it is identical with the Missouri Currant, Rzbes aureum. 
This fact, however, is one which seems to be universally ad- 
mitted. The question, originallyasked by Mr. Thomas Meehan, 
is this: How does the Crandall Currant differ from varieties of 
the same species introduced twenty-five years ago under the 
names of the Utah Black and Utah Yellow Currants? - We 
should like to know whether these earlier introductions have 
been kept distinct in cultivation. 


The American Garden quotes from a western paper the 
measurements of three Apple-trees. One, which stands in 
Fairfield County, Ohio, and bears a fruit closely resembling 
Maiden’s Blush, is nine feet five inches in circumference at three 
feet above the ground, with a spread of seventy feet in diam- 
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eter. Another, in Wayne County, Ohio, is ten feet fourinches 
in circumference at one foot above the ground, and is known 
to be seventy-six years old. The third and largest is in the 
same state, in Washington County, and was planted in 1791 or 
1792. The trunk, where it is smallest, girths twelve feet two 
inches, and the largest branch girths seven feet. It is a seed- 
ling, which bears a large yellow apple of excellent quality for 
cooking. 

A German journal reports that about fifty novelties of Ameri- 
can introduction were included in the last Chrysanthemum 
exhibition in London. The writer praises Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
very warmly, and says the anticipatory reports were not over- 
charged except as regards the size of the blossoms, and their 
smallness he attributes to weakness in the plants caused by 
excessive multiplication. Among the finest of the other 
American novelties he notes Medusa, Shasta, Monadnoc 
(which is especially commended), John Thorpe, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, George McClure, Mrs. A. J. Drexel, G. F. Moseman, 
J. C. Price, Beauty of Castlewood and Superbe Flore, which 
has been introduced in several German cities by an English 
firm and excited general admiration. 


Referring to the note on wire-worms quoted in our last 
number from 7ze Garden, Professor Smith writes that these 
worms have been for years among those pests for which we 
had no satistactory remedies. Salt in corn hills has been 
used with more or less success, but has killed as many corn 
plants as wire worms. Experiments made during the present 
season indicate that in the potash salts, muriate and kainit, we 
have the long looked for remedy. Laboratory experiments 
prove positively that both of these substances are fatal to wire- 
worms, both the myriapods (ulus sp.) and the spring beetle 
(Elaterid) larvae, while the universal testimony of farmers who 
have been in the habit of using these substances as fertilizers 
is to the effect that they have not been bothered since they 
used them. It will not do to plant in a bed of either muriate 
or kainit, since the latter especially is dangerous to plant life; 
but a heavy top dressing some days before planting so that a 
rain will dissolve and carry the salts into the ground will prove 
fatal to most of the insects in the soil. Experiments indicate 
that the muriate is the more effective on insects and the least 
injurious to plant life. 


Ina recent number of the Sanitarian Dr. W. T. Parker pro- 
tests against the thick planting of trees very near the house. 
Not only do they prevent the free access of air and of sunshine 
or even light, but they also injure the character of the soil as 
suited for permanent occupation. ‘A soil,” says the writer, 
‘loaded with roots and densely shaded is unfit for man to live 
upon constantly. . . . Vegetation produces a great effect upon 
the movement of the air. Its velocity is checked, and some- 
times in thick clusters of trees or underwood the air is almost 
stagnant. If moist and decaying vegetation be a coincident 
condition of such stagnation, the most fatal forms of malarious 
diseases are produced. A moist soil is cold, and is generally 
believed to predispose to rheumatism, catarrh and neuralgia. 
It is a matter of general experience that most people feel 
healthier on a dry soil. In some way, which is not clear, a 
moist soil produces an unfavorable effect upon the lungs. A 
moist soil influences greatly the development of the agent, 
whatever it may be, which causes the paroxysmal fevers.” Of 
course in the desire to avoid possible dangers it is not 
necessary to place a house on an absolutely bare spot, away 
from any tree, as is often done by rural builders, even when 
fine trees are within reach. Enough trees to produce an effect 
agreeable to the eye and comfortably to shade certain portions 
ot the house and its immediate vicinity in summer, yet not so 
many as to render the soil damp or prevent the free circula- 
tion of air, or wholly shut out the sun. This should be the 
householder’s ideal. Conifers are especially bad if many of 
them stand close to the house, because they exclude sunshine 
in winter, when one cannot have too much of it. 


Mr. B. S. Williams, widely known as the author of the 
standard work on Orchid culture, ‘‘The Orchid Manual,” died 
recently in his sixty-seventh year. He came of a family of 
gardeners, having worked as a boy under his father (who is 
still alive at the age of ninety-four) in the gardens of Mr. John 
Warner, a famous Orchid-grower of the time. His most note- 
worthy book was the outcome of a series of letters written to 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle under the title ‘‘ Orchids for the Mil- 
lion.” It has gone through six editions, and his ‘‘Choice Stove 
and Greenhouse Plants” and ‘‘Select Ferns and Lycopods” 
are likewise esteemed as excellent manuals in their depart- 
ments. For nearly half a century he has been a successful 
exhibitor of various classes of plants. 
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The Chestnut-Tree. 


HE Chestnut-tree differs from other trees of the 
northern hemisphere in the fixedness of its charac- 
ters. The descendant in direct line of a species which 
flourished in the Tertiary Period in circumpolar Arctic re- 
gions, and which later was widely distributed through the 
northern hemisphere, it has been affected less during the 
existing geological era by the surroundings of its home in 
the three continents than other widely distributed trees ; 
and the Chestnut-tree of North America, the Chestnut-tree 
of the mountains of the Mediterranean Basin and of the 
Caucasus, and the Chestnut-tree of Japan, are so nearly 
identical in all the characters which distinguish one species 
from another that they may be regarded as the same tree. 
Other trees of similar ancestry, and especially its nearest 
botanical relative, the Oak, have varied more or less as 
their surroundings have favored the development of varied 
forms, and now the Oaks, the Elms, the Walnuts, the Pop- 
lars, the Willows, and the other trees peculiar to the north- 
ern hemisphere, have all adapted themselves, by the slow 
development of new forms, to support the altered condi- 
tions which have accompanied the topographical and cli- 
matic changes to which the earth has been subjected. 

That the Chestnut-tree did not share with other plants to 
the same degree the power of adapting itself to the altered 
conditions in which it was placed through the advent and 
retreat of the coating of ice which covered so much of the 
northern hemisphere during the Glacial Period, will ac- 
count, perhaps, for the comparatively restricted area which 
the genus now occupies and the paucity of its forms. 

In North America the Chestnut-tree is confined to the 
Appalachian region, reaching the coast of New England and 
the middle states and the northern shores of Lake Ontario; 
it does not extend into the Florida-peninsula or extend 
west beyond the hilly region of middle Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. There occurs, however, in North America, where 
it is endemic, the second species of the genus. This is the 
Chinquapin (Cas/anea pumila), which has a wider range 
than the true Chestnut has on this continent, although it 
does not grow naturally north of Pennsylvania. It extends, 
however, into Florida and west of the Mississippi River, 
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where it attains its greatest development. Remnants of 
what is believed to have been the ancestor of this second 
species of Chestnut have been recognized in the Tertiary 
formation of Alaska. 

The Chestnut has been so generally cultivated in Europe 
for centuries that it is not easy to determine how much of 
its actual distribution there is due to the immediate action 
of man. It was at one time supposed that the home of the 
Old World Chestnut was confined to the trans-Caspian re- 
gions, and that the Greeks and then the Romans had car- 
ried it into Europe. There is reason to suppose, however, 
that the forests of this tree which cover here and there the 
mountain ranges from Portugal to the Caspian represent an 
indigenous growth, a view which would seem to be 
strengthened by the fact that such forests exist also on 
some of the mountains of Algeria, where it is hardly proba- 
ble that the Chestnut-tree was ever cultivated to the extent 
which the entire naturalization of the species would imply. 
The Chestnut is common in central Europe as far north as 
Britain ; but it is reasonably certain that it was carried 
there by man in comparatively recent times West of the 
Caucasus there is a long stretch where the Chestnut-tree 
has not secured a foothold. It is not found in the forests 
of the Himalaya or in China, although it is more than 
probable that further investigation of the flora of the 
mountain regions of the western part of the empire 
will bring to light the presence of forests of Chestnut- 
trees similar to those which occur in Japan. 

The Chestnut for centuries has been one of the most val- 
uable food-producing trees of Europe, and the most careful 
attention has been paid in Italy and France to developing 
the size and improving the quality of the fruit. The Ro- 
mans, in Pliny’s time, distinguished eight varicties of 
chestnuts, and now the number of recognized varieties is 
very large. The cultivated chestnuts are divided into two 
classes, known in France as Marrons and Chataignes, the 
latter bearing about the same relation to the former as the 
crab-apple does to the apple. Marrons are larger, more 
farinaceous, and much sweeter and more aromatic than 
the ordinary chestnut, and are the result of careful selec- 
tion and cultivation, which has been going on for centuries. 
Marrons of the best quality are produced in central and 
southern France, although it is in Italy that the chestnut is 
more used as an article of food than in other parts of the 
world. 

The Chestnut must be considered one of the most im- 
portant North American deciduous trees, although sev- 
eral others grow over a much larger area and some of them 
attain to larger dimensions and produce more valuable 
timber. The Chestnut-tree, however, grows in America to 
a respectable size, and specimens often occur on the slopes 
of the southern Alleghany Mountains with trunks four or 
five feet in diameter. It is never, however, a very tall tree 
here, rarely attaining the height of a hundred feet. The 
trunk is generally short, dividing at a distance of twenty 
or thirty feet from the ground into stout spreading branches, 
which form a handsome, compact round head. The habit 
of the tree is well shown in the illustration on page 359, 
which represents two characteristic Chestnut-trees, as this 
tree often appears on the hill-sides of New England. 

The fruit of the American Chestnut is small, but very 
sweet, and it shows a tendency to vary considerably in 
size and quality, showing that time and care only are 
needed to produce varieties which will equal in value the 
best Marrons of France. The production here of the best 
varieties of chestnuts, however, can be obtained much 
more quickly by the introduction into the country of Euro- 
pean varieties than by the slow process of selecting and 
developing the native fruit. The European Chestnut, to 
be sure, is not perfectly hardy in the northern parts of the 
country, but it flourishes, however, and produces its fruit 
in the middle and southern states. The population of 
North America is still too scanty and food is too abundant 
here to make the cultivation of the Chestnut-tree on any 
large scale a practical undertaking at present; but the time 
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will come when ‘the mountain-sides of all the Alleghany 
region, from Pennsylvania to Georgia, will find their most 
profitable employment in the production of chestnuts for, 
food. There is no part of the world which is better suited 
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until the different states and the nation adopt a policy of 
intelligence in dealing with public forest-interests, mere 
talk in the schools about forestry and agriculture would 


zhave little value or vitality. We can hardly hope to escape 


for the purpose, or one in which the Chestnut-tree flour-ifrom the obligation to act sensibly and decently ourselves 


ishes with greater luxuriance. 


3s: in the present, in our treatment of these great, important 


The Chestnut-tree, too, produces wood of great value. %* matters, by establishing in the schools instruction regard- 


Chestnut is one of the American woods best able to with- 7 


stand the effects of decay when placed in the ground. 
This makes it one of the best woods for fence-posts, and it 
has no superior for railroad-ties, for which purpose, espe- 
cially in New England, it is largely used. It is also used 
sometimes in cabinet-making. The coarse grain and large 
open ducts peculiar to this wood unfit it, however, for this 
purpose, and it is now less generally used than it was 
formerly in this way or in the construction of dwellings. 

The value of the Chestnut as a timber-tree is increased by 
the fact that the stumps of cut trees have unusual power of 
producing shoots which soon form trunks large enough for 
posts and railway-ties, so that a forest of Chestnut-trees 
may be cut over every thirty or forty years and continue 
productive during several generations. The American 
Chestnut possesses a great deal of value as an ornamental 
tree. It grows rapidly even in light, porous drift, and soon 
makes a handsome round-headed specimen. It is very 
beautiful when it is covered early in July with its showy 
yellow flowers, whose odor some people find, however, 
extremely disagreeable. Few insects prey upon its hand- 
some glossy foliage, and the fruit, which grows and ripens 
in the short period of about two months and a half, 
possesses, even in its unimproved condition, considerable 
money value. 


Tue Census of this year naturally suggests the subject of 
the increasing density of population in this country, and it 
is encouraging to see any disposition to recognize and con- 
sider difficulties and problems which may arise from this 
source. Until very recently the people of this country 
have been unwilling to admit the necessity of foresight or 
self-restraint in any direction. Wastefulness has been re- 
garded as an indication of broad and generous qualities, 
and it has become a prominent feature in the national 
character. All our possessions have been considered in- 
exhaustible and have been treated accordingly. We have 
slaughtered and devastated whatever belonged to the 
nation, our soil, forests, fish and game, out of mere wanton 
destructiveness and folly worse than barbaric. 

We shall reap what we have sown. When forest-condi- 
tions are destroyed on mountains and hills, and the soil has 
been swept away in consequence, it can never be restored. 
We live in a world where means and conditions are neces- 
sary for the production of results, and we might as well at 
once begin to depend upon calling our food out of the air 
by magic as to expect that an unlimited population will be 
able to obtain the means of subsistence from soil of which 
the fertility is steadily diminishing. 

A recent writer says that the point of the whole matter is 
that the children of the public schools should be taught the 
necessity of better cultivation of the land on account of the 
prospect that in the future population is likely to press 
upon the means of subsistence. He thinks if this is done 
we may rest content for the future, because the Anglo- 
American race has shown itself equal to the solution of all 
the problems it has ever been called to face. But if the 
people of this country would begin the practice of such 
methods of living as are required by the conditions and 
circumstances of our own time, it would probably have a 
better effect on the children than any amount of theoretical 
teaching in the schools. What good will it do to talk to 
the children about the forestry interests of the future when 
they see around them every day the prevailing barbarism, 
the general disregard of the very things which they are 
told they should attend to when they are grown up? 
Until our towns begin to treat groves and trees along the 
roadsides and in other public places in a civilized manner, 


ing what should be done in the future. The time for action 
has already come, and the need for it is pressing. Exam- 
ple is the best teaching. But it is easier to talk about the 
duty of another generation than to perform our own. 


The Preservation of Natural Scenery. 


OME weeks ago we gave an account of a meeting held in 
Boston to secure the preservation of beautiful and his- 
torical places in the state of Massachusetts through a board 
of trustees empowered to acquire real estate which possesses 
natural attractiveness and historical interest and to hold this 
free of taxes for public use. Mr. Charles Eliot added a report 
upon this proposition, which covered the question so thor- 
oughly that we will do our readers a service by presenting a 
brief abstract of it. It set out with the assumption that all were 
agreed upon the value to a crowded community of easily ac- 
cessible scenes of natural beauty and romantic interest; that 
cultivated people had none of that selfish feeling which some- 
times suggested that it might be preferable to allow a favorite 


’ grove or brook-side to be destroyed rather than to help open 


it to the enjoyment of the ‘‘ vulgar throng’”’; that everybody 
desired to see as many refreshing and interesting spots as pos- 
sible dedicated to the public enjoyment of our own and future 
generations. England is strewn with public commons and 
public forests which are the remnants of ancient royal hunting 
parks. Moreover, public foot-paths everywhere lead across 
private land, and many of the grandly wooded estates of the 
country are open to all who care to enter. Every town has 
some attractive place of common assemblage, such as the 
river banks at Lincoln or Durham, the castle grounds at Lud- 
low or the city walls in Chester. In short, no such problem 
confronts the people of England as that which faces the men 
of Massachusetts. Even the French Republic maintains pub- 
lic forests and the once imperial gardens and palaces with a 
care which is hardly excelled in imperial Germany. New En- 
gland once possessed considerable commons, but they have 
long since been appropriated to private use. 

There is a Public Forest Act which may help to secure large 
tracts of land for the enjoyment of the people, as it already 
has done in the city of Lynn, where a wilderness of 1,500 acres 
has been converted into a Commonwood, and under this act 
it is hoped that the towns which surround the Middlesex Fells 
may secure as large a tractas the Lynn Public Forest. But no 
easy way exists at present by which small bits of natural 
scenery and single buildings or sites of uncommon interest 
can be dedicated to public use. These places might be taken 
by towns under the Park Act, but the government of a Yankee 
town is not always adapted to the maintenance of trusts which 
require good taste and permanent policy. The desired result 
could be reached by aspecial act of the Legislatureas was done 
in the case of the old South Church in Boston and by the in- 
habitants of Cazenovia, New York, in order to secure the gorge 
and falls of the Chittenango. But the necessity for special laws 
and the organization of special boards discourage and hinder 
those who have this cause at heart, and, therefore, the plan of a 
single board of trustees for the whole state was proposed by 
the committee. 

Scattered throughout the state are thriving historical and anti- 
quarian societies and other associations which have already 
saved some memorable places. The Essex Institute has pur- 
chased a great boulder called the Ship Rock. The Old Colony 
Natural History Society owns Dighton Rock and the Worcester 
Natural History Society owns part of the shore of Lake Quinsi- 
gamond. If these societies, with all other individuals who 
may be interested, should make appeal to the Legislature to 
establish one strong board of trustees, this concerted action 
would probably bring about the creation of the board; and the 
existence and action of this board would in turn stimulate local 
effort for the acquisition of desirable lands. Ona similar plan 
some of the noblest institutions of the state have been main- 
tained, like the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. It may be asked whether the value of 
natural beauty and historical memorials is sufficiently under- 
stood in the state to encourage gifts of such a character to the 
trustees. The value of a hospital is recognized, but is the same 
true of the love of nature andof the historical past? This ques- 
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tion can only be answered by experiment and the committee 
have no doubt of the result. 

It is encouraging to recall the fact that what is now desired 
to be accomplished throughout the state by a central board of 
trustees has already been gained in a suburb of Boston by the 
Board of Trustees of Harvard University. This board once 
acquired, by gift from Benjamin Bussey, a large tract of farm 
and wood land in Roxbury. By virtue of their charter, the 
Harvard trustees hold this land free of taxes; and when, in 
pursuance of the will of James Arnold, they established on a part 
of it a collection of all the trees and shrubs which will live in 
this climate, they made with the city of Boston the same bar- 
gain which it is now proposed to enable the suggested board 
of trustees to make with any town orcity in the state. Harvard 
University opens the Arnold Arboretum to the public in return 
for police protection and the making of roads and paths. 


Unripe Seed. 


[Ss this season of the year it may be desirable to call atten- 

tion to some past work done at the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, which seems to have been strangely 
overlooked, important as it may be in furnishing clues and sug- 
gestions toward a method of attaining earliness and other 
changes in ourcultivated vegetables. Last summer Professor Ar- 
thur, of Purdue University, gave me an oral account of the great 
success attained in earliness from the use of Tomato seed 
from the strain originated at Geneva from unripe seed, a 
strain for which we had many applications from practical 
growers; and perhaps Professor Goff may be induced to 
give to the public the results of his continuous work in this 
field. 

In 1883 it was found that Flint Corn, Sweet Corn and Dent 
Corn, harvested before glazing, germinated freely, and that 
Peas planted while at the edible stage vegetated freely. (Re- 
port of 1883, 39.) ; 

In 1884 ripe and unripe seeds of the Early Dutch Turnip 
were planted. Fifteen roots from the green seeds weighed on 
the average four and a half ounces each; thirty-four roots from 
the ripeseed averaged six ounces each. (Report of 1884, 199.) 

Very green seeds of Cook’s Favorite Tomato yielded ripe 
fruit in 126 days from planting; ripe seed yielded ripe fruit in 
146 days from planting. The first ten ripe fruits were gathered 
in 137 days from the green-seed plants; in 152 days from the 
ripest-seed plants. For additional particulars the reference may 
be consulted. (Report of 1884, 224.) 

Trials were made with three varieties of Peas. The first 
pods were ripe in the Blue Peter in sixty-eight days from both 
the ripe and unripe seed; in the case of the Eugenia in seventy- 
seven days from ripe seed, in seventy-two days from green 
seed ; in the case of William the [First in sixty-five days from 
the ripe seed, in eighty-four days from green seed. The 
number of pods per Ioo plants varied from 629 to 467 between 
the plants of Blue Peter from ripe and those from green 
seed; from 706 to 677 for the Eugenia ; from 300 to 1,600 for 
William the First. (Report of 1884, 232.) 

In 1885 green seed gave heads of Danish Drumhead Cab- 
bage ninety-seven ounces in weight; ripe seed seventy-five 
ounces. (Report of 1885, 154.) In Lettuce no difference was 
observed between green and ripe seed. 

In the Tomato, a gain for the first ten fruits of a week was 
noted in favor of immature seed, in one case, and with another 
variety unripe seed produced fruit considerably earlier. 

These references should be enough to turn attention to the 
experiments. The best results were with the Tomato. Here 
a gain of fifteen or twenty days in earliness was obtained, and 
this gain, as Professor Arthur tells me, has been maintained 
to date. A weakness in the plants has been a serious draw- 
back, and while green seed seemed unfitted forimmediate use 
by the grower, yet it is by no means certain but that this feeble- 
ness may be trained out by the experimenter. The trials were 
too few to attain certainty, but the great value to marketmen 
of an early strain of seed ought to encourage further tests. 
Why should not our experiment stations enter upon this inter- 

ing and promising inquiry ? Y 
ae Sarak Mass. ate EL. Lewis Sturtevant. 


Is the Strawberry Improving? 


ape= history of the cultivated Strawberry, though short as 
compared with that of most of our fruits, is of especial in- 
terest as bearing upon fruit improvement. We have here a 
fruit that possesses such rare dessert qualities that it is a uni- 
versal favorite, a fruit of which seedlings are grown with the 
utmost ease, and come very quickly into bearing, and of 
which several botanical species hybridize very readily, produc- 
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ing abundantly fertile offspring. All these facts have tended 
to concentrate the attention of amateur horticulturists upon 
the Strawberry, and it is not improbable that more seedlings 
of this fruit have been grown during the last half century than 
of all other fruits combined. 

What has been the result? Has the Strawberry shown a 
continuous improvement during this period? Hovey’s Seed- 
ling was introduced about 1834, and through its sterling merit 
soon became a standard. The last report of the American 
Pomological Society shows that this old favorite is still grown 
in sixteen states, and in only eight of the fifty-three tabulated 
varieties is it excelled in the number of its stars. The first 
supplanter of Hovey’s Seedling in public estimation was the 
Wilson, of which the date of introduction seems to be lost. 
From the report just cited it appears that this variety is still 
grown in thirty-eight states, and the number of its stars sur- 
passes that of the next highest by nearly 1oo per cent. In 1872 
Downing described 260 varieties of Strawberries, of which only 
eight were named in the last report of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. The question which naturally follows is: 
Have any varieties developed since the last meeting of the 
American Pomological Society that are likely to surpass the 
Wilson in public esteem? It is true that this old standard is 
suffering seriously from disease in many localities, but where 
maintained free from disease it certainly has not yet been sup- 
planted. Unwilling as we may be to admit it, these cold facts 
declare that since the appearance of the Wilson not one of the 
millions of seedlings that have been grown has surpassed it in 
excellence, all points considered. 

Do these facts imply that further attempts at improving the 
Strawberry are useless? Not necessarily. It is much to be 
regretted that we do not know more of the history of our cul- 
tivated Strawberry. The common opinion of horticulturists 
and botanists appears to be that it is the result of a hybrid be- 
tween our native /ragaria Virginiana and the F. grandiflora 
of South America. But by whom the importations of the lat- 
ter were made or by whom the hybridizations were effected is 
not definitely known. If all the amateur Strawberry work of 
the past half century has been confined to the posterity of one 
or a few hybridizations between the two parental species, it is 
not strange if the limits of variation have been reached. Un- 
less we accept the hypothesis that hybridization tends to repro- 
duce all past variations within the parental families, it is 
possible that by securing new hybrids between the species that 
are the parents of our cultivated Strawberry, selecting speci- 
mens that show marked characteristics, the scope of variation 
might be very much extended. It is hardly probable that the 
original parents were selected with any great degree of care or 
wisdom, but the results have proved infinitely valuable. Pos- 
sibly a more careful selection of parental types might give rise 
to much greater improvements. 

The importance that the Strawberry has assumed as a com- 
mercial fruit is certainly sufficient to warrant a systematic se- 
ries of experiments looking toward its further improvement, 
and in these days of experiment stations, why should not this 

c ? 
be undertaken E. S. Gof 
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Notes on North American Trees.—X X. 
Description of the Wood of Certain Species. 


Terminaha Buceras. \Nood exceedingly heavy and hard, 
compact and close-grained, containing numerous minute 
evenly distributed open ducts; layers of annual growth 
hardly distinguishable; medullary rays thin, very obscure; 
color light yellow-brown, sometimes slightly streaked with 
orange, the sap-wood clear pale yellow; specific gravity, 
1.0490, 1.0322, average 1.0406; ash, 4.93, 4.84, average 
4.89; weight per cubic foot, 64.85 pounds; fuel value, 0.9868. 
Collected by A. H. Curtiss and C. S. Sargent on Elliott’s 
Key, Florida. 

Quercus tomentella. \Vood heavy, hard, close-grained, 
compact, satiny, containing broad bands of open ducts 
parallel with the broad, conspicuous medullary rays; color 
pale yellow-brown, that of the sap-wood rather lighter; 
specific gravity, 0.7187, 0.7240, average 0.7214; ash, 1 10, 
0.90, average 1.00; weight per cubic foot, 44.95 pounds; 
fuel value, 0.7142. 

Cupressus MacNabiana. Wood light, soft, very close- 
grained, compact, bands of small summer cells narrow, 
dark colored, conspicuous ; medullary rays thin, obscure ; 
color light brown, the sap-wood nearly white ; specific 
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gravity 0.5503, 0.5647, average 0.5575; ash 0.61, 0.65, 
average, 0.63; weight per cubic foot, 34.74 pounds; fuel 
value, 05540. Collected by T. S. Brandegee in Lake 
County, California. 

Picea Breweriana. ‘Wood much heavier than that of the 
other North American species, soft, close-grained, com- 
pact, satiny; bands of small summer cells broad and con- 
spicuous, resin passages broad, widely scattered, con- 
spicuous; medullary rays thin, numerous; color very light 
brown or nearly white, the sap-wood hardly distinguisha- 
ble; specific gravity, 0.5179, 0.5103, average 0.5141 ; ash, 
0.44, 0.53, average 0.49; weight per cubic foot, 32.04 
pounds ; fuel value, 0.5116. Collected by T. S. Brandegee 
on the Siskiyou Mountains, Oregon. 

Larix Lyall, Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, com- 
pact, susceptible of a fine polish; bands of small summer 
cells broad, occupying from a third to a half of the layers 
of annual growth, very resinous, dark colored, conspicu- 
ous ; resin passages few, obscure; medullary rays nu- 
merous, thin ; color bright reddish brown, that of the sap- 
wood nearly white; specific gravity, 0.6785, 0.7369, average 
0.7077; ash, 0.30, 0.25, average 0.28 ; weight per cubic foot, 
44.10 pounds; fuel value, 0.7057. Collected by T. 8. Bran- 
degee in Washington Territory. 

The wood of this species is intermediate in weight be- 
tween that of the eastern Larch (Z. /arcina) and that of the 
western Larch (Z. occidentahs), which surpasses in weight and 
strength the wood of any North American coniferous tree. 

Sabal species. Wood exceedingly light, soft, fibro-vas- 
cular bundles broad, light colored, not very conspicuous ; 
color light brown, tinged with red; specific gravity, 0.2679, 
0.2534, average 0.2607; ash, 3.74, 3.63, average 3.68 ; 
weight per cubic foot, 16.25 pounds; fuel value, 0.2511 ; 
used for piles, wharves, etc. Collected by C. G. Pringle 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande in Texas. 

C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
ésculus Parryi.* 


DWARF Horse-chestnut detected on the shores of 
Todos-Santos Bay in April, 1882, by a party of 
botanists consisting of the late Dr. C. C. Parry, Mr. C. G. 
Pringle and Mr. Marcus E. Jones, was described under 
this name by Professor Asa Gray in the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences (xvii., 200). He 
pointed out the affinities of the plant, a low shrub, with the 
familiar Buckeye of California, which in many respects it 
closely resembles. The chief differences are found in the 
character of the calyx, which in 4’sculus Cahfornica is 
deeply two-lobed, the lobes being very slightly divided, 
while in @&sculus Parryi the campanulate calyx has five 
nearly equal lobes. These characters are constant in all 
the species I have examined, and I fail to find any inter- 
mediate form which would serve to connect the plant of 
Lower California with the California Buckeye, from which 
it differs also in its shorter inflorescence, its shorter pedi- 
cels, smaller flowers and fruit, and in the dense pubescence 
which covers the under surface of the small obovate leaf- 
lets, which are sessile, or generally nearly so. The fruit is 
unarmed, obovate, rather less than an inch long and broad, 
in the specimens I have seen, which are from one to three- 
seeded. The seed is a third of an inch in diameter. 
This interesting plant (see page 357) has not been intro- 
duced yet into cultivation. GSaaSs 


The California Pzeonias. 


(GUIS continent seems to be popularly credited with only 

a single native species of Pzonia. In one of several 
valuable paragraphs on the genus by Mr. Watson, of London, 
published in a recent issue of GARDEN AND Forest, I read 
the following in relation to America: ‘In the latter country 
P. Brownti is the only species that occurs wild.” 


* «© 7Escutus Parryi.—As. Californicce affinis, frutex humilis; foliis 3-5-foliolatis; 
foliolis oboyatis obtusis subcoriaceis breyissime petiolulatis subtus cano-tomento- 
sis; floribus brevipedicellatis; calyce campanulato ad medium usque zequaliter 
5-fido petalisque extus tomentosis; filamentis yalidioribus minus exsertis.” 
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The truth is, that we have two easily distinguishable spe- 
cies, both belonging to the Pacific slope of the continent, and 
both found within the limits of the extensive commonwealth 
of California, although inhabiting each its own peculiar cli- 
matic region, neither one intruding upon or even nearly ap- 
proaching the territory of the other species. Neither one is 
of recent discovery ; but in the herbaria of eastern America, 
as well as in those of Europe, if both species occur, authors 
have apparently confounded them. The names of the two, as 
well as their distinguishing marks, may be given thus: 

Peonia Brownii, Dougl. (Hook., Fl. Br. Am., i. 27.) Herbage 
glabrous and glaucous; leaves of ovate general outline, ter- 
nately divided into many short obtuse segments. 

Peonia Californica, Nutt. (Torr. & Gray, Fl., 1.41). Glabrous, 
but not glaucous ; leaves twice or thrice as large, of rounded 
and pedate general outline—i. e., broader than long, divided 
into few lanceolate or oblong-acute segments. 

P. Brownii inhabits the subalpine regions of the snowy 
mountains, from middle California northward through Oregon 
and Washington, flowering-in June and July, often near banks 
of melting snow. 

P. Californica, at its northern limit, is separated by 200 or 
300 miles at least from the nearest habitat of its congener, 
flourishing in a climate almost as different as possible. It 
belongs to the hill country of southern and sub-tropical Cali- 
fornia near the sea, where snow never falls and where its 


shoots appear above ground and push into bloom soon after 


the first of the late autumnal rains. 

From some of the specimens in my herbarium I suspect 
these plants will prove turther distinguishable by different sub- 
terranean characters. While the vegetating shoots of P. Calz- 
Jornica seem to arise immediately from the midst of a fascicle 
of (tuberous ?) roots not deeply seated in the ground, those of 
P. Brownii are attached to the summit of a thick, somewhat 
ligneous root-stock, which may or may not be found to con- 
nect with a deep-seated fascicle of roots. Since the time when 
I learned to distinguish the two species at a glance in even the 
poorest herbarium specimens, I have had no opportunity to 
take up the subject of their vegetative characters. Neither 
species is in cultivation anywhere so far as I know, and my 
location is midway between the respective habitats of the two, 
and far from that of either one. The flowers of both are 
small, of a dark dull red, without beauty ; but the botanical in- 
terest of these species should make them desirable wherever 
the genus is extensively cultivated, whether for botanical 
or horticultural purposes, though botany and horticulture 
ought to go more hand-in-hand than they have done. 

University of California. Edward L. Greene. 
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Botanical Gardens at Birmingham. 


1 some of the most important of English provincial towns 

there are pleasure gardens called botanical gardens, for 
which a price of admission is charged and where a more or 
less interesting collection of plants is included amongst the 
attractions of the place. These attractions may vary from a 
brass band to a company of performing minstrels or a bicycle 
match. Asarule, the collection of plants scarcely justifies the 
title of the gardens, and in some there are as few evidences of 
good horticulture as of botany. 

The botanical gardens at Birmingham are, however, a strik- 
ing exception—the plants, both in-doors and out, being partic- 
ularly good, both in regard to their variety and cultivation. 
The gardens are small, occupying only about twelve acres, but 
their position is a well chosen one. They are on the side of a 
slope, commanding a view of beautifully wooded country. 
“On the right is to be seen the village of Harborne, backed 
by the Warley Woods, and on the left the eye follows the little 
valley of the Bourn, and beyond are the hills of Bromsgrove 
Lickey. Harborne was long the residence of David Cox, the 
painter, but it is strangely altered since the time when he was 
laid to rest under the Elms in the old church-yard.” 

The plan of the gardens was prepared by J. C. Loudon, 
and they were opened to the public about sixty years ago, 
under the auspices of the Botanical and Horticultural Society 
of the town. There is a charge for admission, and a string 
band performs in the afternoons during the summer, 

A students’ garden is one of the features of the place, where 
the plants are arranged in their natural orders for the con- 
venience of the students of Mason College, in the town, and 
others. A similar garden has long been provided at Kew. 
Students are allowed to gather specimens of any of the plants 
they wish to examine or preserve. This arrangement is greatly 
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appreciated by hundreds of those who visit Kew for purposes 
of study. 

Amongst the most striking of the plants noticed by me re- 
cently, when looking over the gardens at Birmingham, the fol- 
lowing deserve special mention: 

Tree Ferns are well represented, and comprise some unique 
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luxuriance are generally treated as stove or intermediate spe- 
cies. There are Cyathea princeps, C. spectabilis, C. funebris 
and C. medullaris represented by tall-stemmed, large-headed 
specimens. Cibotiums were equally striking: as were Alsophila 
excelsa, witha stem fifteen feet high ; A. australis, twenty feet 
high; Lomaria gibba, Dicksonia sqguarrosa, a pair, twenty feet 


Fig. 47.—Esculus Parryi.—See page 356. 


examples of rare species. They are grown ina tall octagonal 
house along with Camellias, Lapagerias and other typical 
greenhouse plants. I mention this fact as conclusive evidence 
that the Ferns receive ordinary greenhouse treatment all the 
year round. In winter the temperature frequently falls to forty 
degrees Fahr. Unless I am very much mistaken some of the 
Ferns which are growing in this house in perfect health and 


high; D. antarctica and D. Lathamii. This last is sup- 
posed to be a hybrid between D. antarctica and the rare 
D. arborescens,a native of St. Helena. Mr. Latham, the cu- 
rator of the gardens, raised this plant from spores at a time 
when he had growing together the two species from which it 
is supposed to have originated. It is a very distinct Tree Fern, 
quite unlike any other known in gardens. The stem is seven 
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feet high, two feet through at the base, and it bears an enor- 
mous head of fronds, each about twelve feet long, with large, 
leathery gray-green pinnules. The base of the rachis is clothed 

with long silky scale-hairs of a deep golden brown color, a 
character which led to the plant’s being mistaken for D. chryso- 
tricha. Young plants show an equally well marked individu- 
ality. Itis becoming quite evident, to meat any rate, that alarge 
number of Ferns, and especially arborescent Ferns, are eulue 
vated in much warmer houses than they require or even than 
is good forthem. The finest collection of Tree Ferns is pro- 
bably that in the Brussels Botanical Gardens, where species 
from all parts, temperate as wellas tropical, are cultivated in a 
large house wherein the conditions are those of a warm green- 
house rather than a stove. 

A fine glass structure about Ioo feet long by forty feet wide, 
and about tw enty feet high, is used as apromenade and exhi- 
bition hall, at Birmingham. Stages run all round the sides, 
and these are filled “with plants, chiefly ornamental, whilst 
from the roof hang creepers of various kinds. A band stand 
at one end of the structure is partly hidden by a group of 
Palms, Musas and other fine leaved plants. The entire range 
of the stages along one side of this house was at the time 
of my visit filled with a collection of Fuchsias, some of them 
trained a little way up the roof, others hanging gracefully over. 
The effect was particularly good—an irregular wall of masses 
of flowers all hanging elegantly as Fuchsias only do hang. In 
addition to such fine varieties as Golden Avalanche, Mrs. 
Marshall, Earl of Beaconsfield, Mrs. G. Rundell and Monarch, 
such handsome species as /. Corymbosa and F. arborea were 
conspicuous. In another house were some beautifully grown 
examples of /. triphylla, the pretty Mexican species which 
was brought into notice by Kew some six years ago. It is the 
species upon which the genus was founded, but so little was 
known of it that botanists began to suspect that the type of the 
genus was not a Fuchsia at all! Mr. Latham obtained a plant 
of it from Kew, as also did many others, but whilst they and Kew 
have been struggling with the plant in a greenhouseand grown 
it but poorly, here at Birmingham it has grown very freely, 
forming perfect specimens two feet through and profusely 
covered with large clusters of its bright scarlet, long-tubed 
flowers. Thesecret of Mr. Latham’s success with this plant is 
stove instead of greenhouse treatment. 

Mitraria coccinea is grown well as a wall plant in a lofty 
greenhouse. The brilliant color and elegant form of the flow- 
ers of this easily grown plant merit better recognition for it 
than it receives at present. It is grown in pots at Kew and 
forms handsome specimens. 

Clerodendron fallax is exceptionally well managed at Bir- 
mingham. Asa rule it is straggly and thin in habit, but here 
it is fully a yard through, thickly clothed with large dark green 
leaves, whilst each of the eight or ten branches bears a head 
eight inches through of bright scarlet flowers. The plants 
continue in bloom at least two months. At Kew there is a 
white-flowered variety (C. fallax alba) of this fine old-fash- 
ioned stove plant. 

The collection of Orchids comprises not a few choice and 
rare kinds amongst a fairly comprehensive lot of popular gar- 
den sorts. Instead of growing them in houses by themselves, 
Mr. Latham mixes them with miscellaneous flowering plants 
and Ferns, an arrangement which enhances the beauty 
of the Orchid flowers and improves the appearance of the 
plants. 

Callicarpa purpurea is splendidly grown by Mr. Latham. 
Whilst itis hardy enough to grow in a cold greenhouse, this 
shrub is never seen at its best unless when grown in heat. At 
Birmingham it occupies the central stage of a house where 
Gloxinias, Aristolochia elegans and Hoya globulosa areat home, 
the Callicarpa forming shrubs six feet through with branches 
fully four feet long, leafy from base to point, and witha cluster 
of flowers or small berries in every leaf axil. In autumn the 
berries will be about the size of Peas and colored bright ma- 

enta. 

Platycertum Stemmaria is a very striking Fern when grown 
well, as itis at Birmingham, where some large examples oc- 
cupy a portion of a house devoted to choice Aroids, Crotons, 
Draceenas, etc. In the greenhouse, along with the Camellias are 
two enormous masses of P. alcicorne. Apparently this species 
is perfectly happy in a greenhouse. Ouvirandra, Nymphezas, 
Todeas and other Filmy Ferns, Stapelias, Cacti and some of 
the most important of economic plants are also in this collec- 
tion. Altogether the Botanical Gardens of Birmingham must 
play a not unimportant part in the education of the people of 
the town, as well as affording a very pleasant resort for leisured 


people at all times of the year. 


Birmingham, Ene. Visitor. 
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Cultural Department. 
The Endurance of Orchards. 


T is a very common remark that our modern orchards do 
not live so long as the orchards of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. There is truth in the statement. Those old orchards 
were usually seedling trees, picked up in the fence corners, 
planted in sod, sparingly pruned, slow to come into bearing, 
and to a very large extent ungrafted, and producing little 
other than cider apples. I was reared in a ten-acre orchard 
of this sort, and having followed fruit-growing nearly ever 
since, I think I can explain why our modern orchards are 
shorter lived than those of our forefathers. 

Those old seedling trees, picked up wherever the scattered 
seeds found a hospitable spot, were rarely transplanted to the 
orchard until six or seven feet high—which means at least as 
many years of age. Set out in sod, they re-established them- 
selves slowly and grew slowly, so that few of these orchards 
came to full bearing in much less than twenty years. In those 
days there was little market even for good fruit, and butfew trees 
were grafted with the better lxinds in cultivation—hardly more 
than enough for home use. Cider and cider brandy were the 
objects sought by the orchardist then. 

The old-time orchardist was nota skillful pruner; his imple- 
ment was the axe; but he only pruned to get rid of limbs that 
were in his way. Land was cheap and the trees were allowed 
plenty of room. The soil was fresh and they grew thriftily— 
such wounds as they received healing quickly. Selection had 
given only the most vigorous of the abundant seedlings a 
place in the orchard, while the winters had sufficient time, 
before these were transplanted, to winnow out the weaklings. 
So the old orchards, started with strong trees, in good soil and 
widely spaced, grew up with but slight pruning under the 
very best conditions for a long existence. 

Contrast all this with our present method of planting an 
orchard. Beginning with two or three-year-old trees from a 
highly enriched nursery, we find nearly all but the few skilled 
professional orchardists planting these trees in the grass, as of 
old. The papers are full of advice about pruning fruit-trees, and 
the jack-knife and saw areallowed free play on these younglings 
before they have got fairly to growing. ‘The injury in cutting 
a tree is in direct proportion to the amount of wood removed, 
relatively to what is left, and it too often happens that the 
ignorant pruner administers a life-long check to his tree in the 
first years of its life. Such a tree struggles along feebly, it 
may be for many years, but at last dies without ever yielding 
any profit to the planter. 

On the other hand, it may be that the would-be orchardist 
sets his trees in an enriched piece of tilledland. This is right, 
if his selection of varieties is right. But the ease with which 
trees can be had from a distance, and the persistence with 
which new varieties are pressed upon the public, too often 
lead to a heterogeneous collection of sorts, few of them well 
suited to the place in which they find themselves. There are 
very few cosmopolitan Apples. Manysorts are very local, and 
however fine or profitable in the right spot they are unthrifty 
in every other. The old orchards were native to the spot and 
their trees were well winnowed by the seasons before they 
were admitted to cultivation. 

We must admit that the old orchards were vigorous and 
long lived, and for the times and uses when and for which 
they were planted, they were profitable. 
the old method still continues in many places. Most of the 
commercial orchards of Maine are grafted upon seedlings 
selected and set out as above detailed, and the practice is not 
confined to Maine. It is in many places, especially in the 
north, better than purchasing from nurseries, because the 
stocks are tested for hardiness before the grafting is done. 
Many of our best market Apples are too tender in Maine to be 
profitable, unless top-worked upon stocks more hardy than 
themselves. 

This brings one to another reason why orchards in many 
places, though productive for a while, are not enduring. 
These orchards consist of sorts not quite hardy enough for the 
spot where they grow. Top-worked upon native seedlings, 
they do well fora “while ; but severe test winters, in conjunc- 
tion with heavy crops of fruit as they come into ‘full bearing, 
weaken the vitality of the grafts; and with a hard winter, imme- 
diately following a large yield of fruit, the orchard is found in 
a bad, and often an irrecoverable condition. There is nothing 
in such a result that should be unexpected to an intelligent 
cultivator. If he wants a long-lived orchard he must plant 
only such long-lived varieties as are quite capable of enduring 
the severest extremes of the locality. ButI believeit willoften 
pay sufficiently well to practice the other method, though 
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inevitable risks attend it. The orchardists of south-western 
Maine grow such valuable commercial apples as the Baldwin, 
the Rhode Island Greening, the Roxbury Russet and the Gra- 
venstein successfully only when top-worked upon hardy 
native stocks. Handy to Portland and to Boston, these grow- 
ers have easy access to the best home and foreign markets 
with their apples, which, when well grown and properly han- 
dled, have a quick and sure sale ata high price. Their trees 
will not be long-lived, but they will live long enough to yielda 
handsome profit; and as they rarely die all at one time, the 
orchard can be kept up by replanting, or by successive plant- 
ings, SO as to make the business continuous. Such orchards, 
short-lived though they may be, are very much more profita- 
ble than their long-lived predecessors. We can still have long- 
lived orchards by reverting to old methods. In changing 
from them we have not effected any change in Nature. She 
will still give us all that she gave our fathers if we will comply 


with her conditions. ; 
Newport, Vt. 1’ IEE, SESS 


Our Currants. 


HE currant crop should be one of our largest. The mar- 
ket is always good. The demand is never met by the 
supply. I never fail to obtain eight cents a pound, and this 
year have marketed all my crop atten cents. The fruit pays 
at five cents a pound. The bushes need strong, moist, but 
not wet, soil. They should be kept clean and in a high state of 
culture, but they like partial shade. I grow them in the same 
rows with red Raspberries, alternating the bushes. 
The varieties best for market are Versailles and Fay. There 
is little difference between these, and the preference is for Ver- 


sailles. This Currant is not easily obtained—that is, the 
genuine. It is magnificent in bush and bunch. Why Fay 


ever secured such applause as superior to all others is a 
wonder. It is hardly distinguishable from the Versailles. The 
Cherry has a short bunch, some years very short. Itis alsoa 
comparatively poor cropper, and is not well flavored. The 
sweetest currant is White Dutch; but when not very well 
grown it is over seedy and small. White Grape is the first of 
all currants for the table. It is thin-skinned, not over seedy, 
large, handsome, with superb bunches, a great cropper, and 
delicious in flavor. 

The currant has the advantage of hanging on the bushes for 
several weeks, and is in order for the table for at least two 
months. One should have a few bushes of Prince Albert to 
lengthen out the season. Of course, if worms are allowed to 
defoliate the plants, the crop must be gathered very early and 
used for jelly, or it will sun-burn and sour. 

The Crandall is not what it was sold for—a cross of native 
with foreign sorts. It is a pure native, somewhat improved. 
But it is half a humbug, after all. The bush lops about, and 
must be tied to stakes. The size of the currant is only that of 
a large fruit of the ornamental Missouri Currant grown in our 
shrubberies. The flavor is pleasant, but no improvement on 
that of the varieties grown for ornament. Let it be taken for 
what it is, and appreciated accordingly. 

The propagation of the Currant is very easy. Take cuttings 
a foot length ; set these into the soil in a dry place in October 
or November. Pack down the dirt very tightiy and leave 
them until spring. Then a part will be found to have rooted, 
while the rest will have calloused and are ready for planting 
if you desire. In setting such small plants pack the earth very 
tightly about them. It is the secret of success. 

The only enemy the Currant has generally is the well 
known worm that defoliates the plant. White hellebore dusted 
on will kill them. The best method of applying is to mix 
two tablespoonfuls of hellebore in a pail of water with one 
teaspoonful of kerosene. Riley’s emulsion of kerosene is 
. easily made and kept on hand. It is the best way of using it. 
I apply exactly the same mixture to Rose-slugs. Two gen- 
erations of worms appear each season, and both must be 
killed. One of them hatches as the fruit is setting ; the other 
as it is ripening. The hellebore should be applied the last 
time without kerosene, as it is sticky and helps dust to adhere 


to the fruit. 
Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


The Water Garden. 


)P RES none of our wild flowers are more universally 
appreciated than the Water Lilies, and yet until one has 
cultivated Nymphzas and has had an opportunity to study 
them day by day their full beauty is scarcely appreciated ; for 
this is a flower which appears at its best when daintily anchored 
in a clear pool. It cannot be too often said that in this climate 
all the Nymphzas and Nelumbiums can be successfully 
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grown in the open air without the aid of glass, and, with the ex- 
ception of Victoria regia, no large estate is necessary, for room 
may be made in almost any small garden, if it is sunny, for a 
tank, which, with a little management, may be made a suc- 
cessful water garden. 

Last year I noted in GARDEN AND FOREST (ii., page 405) an 
experiment in growing Nymphezeas in sunken casks, which an- 
swered very well, but this season the natural result is a tank, 
which, while simply made and inexpensive, quite answers its 
purpose. An ordinary laborer dug an irregular pit about two 
feet deep, with slightly sloping sides, and after firming the 
bottom applied a coating of pure Portland cement, going over 
it twice, which made it water-tight. Even in light soils, I think 
a good coating of cement would answer without brick-work. 
It is well to apply this when the earth is dry, as otherwise 
cracks may appear in a very dry season. Of course, where 
permanence is desired, andthe expense can be afforded, a tank 
with brick walls would be best. In as small a tank as mine 
(ten by twelve teet) it is requisite that there shall be an over- 
flow and a convenient supply of fresh water, also that surface 
water shall not be allowed to flow into it. The water can be 
syphoned through the overflow if it be necessary at any time 
to draw it all off. 

When first planted the large amount of manure used will 
somewhat foul the water, and there will be some rising of im- 
purities, which should be floated out through the overflow; but 
the water will soon clear, and if the tank is well stocked with 
gold-fish, silver-fish or sun-fish, there should be no further 
trouble from impurities, mosquito-germs or algze. Should it 
be desirable to hasten the settlement of any accidental turbid- 
ity, a spray of a very weak solution of alum would soon cause 
precipitation. 

If the plants used are hardy and few it is as well to plant 
them out, but if rather numerous it will be more convenient 
to plant them in boxes or baskets. They are gross feeders and 
rank growers, and for a small tank it will be better to give only 
moderate root-room. Ofcourse, one does notin this way secure 
the greatest development of foliage and flowers, but this is not 
essential to one’s enjoyment always. If zwsthetic considera- 
tions alone prevailed, a tank the size of mine would be well 
furnished with, say, two Nymphzas and a Nelumbium; but it 
is possible to grow a dozen varieties, and also find room for 
Papyrus Antiquorum, varieties of Sagittaria, Alisma, Aponoge- 
ton distachyon, Eichornia crassipes, Limocharis Humboltii, 
etc., all of which are interesting and quite indispensable. 

A flower-lover must feel in sympathy sometimes with M. 
Alphonse Karr’s Tulip-amateur, who desired a chair that he 
might sit dewn and be alone with his favorite flower. No 
other spot in the garden so strongly suggests a similar longing 
as does the water garden. On its border in the morning ofa 
summer’s day one finds restful enjoyment in the beauty of the 
foliage, the varied bearing, form and coloring of the flowers, 
the fascinating water reflecting the changeful sky, the busy fish 
active as so many children, the frogs enjoying siestas on the Lily- 
pads—not nearly so sleepy as they seem—and the varied ‘‘small 
deer” which water attracts. And then the setting of the jewel! 
At one side, flanked by a Bamboo and Spirza, are the flag-like 
leaves of Kempfer’s Iris, the graceful, quiet flowers being 
in tone with the surroundings; another side is filled with Can- 
nas,- Bamboo and Eulalias, with an undergrowth of Ferns, 
Primulas, etc. There a jutting point is made by a mass of peat, 
from which springs a colony of wildlings, and a Dwarf Sumach 
pendant over the water—a nice bitthis. Convenientto the banks 
I find quiet places where small things, Saxifrages, Primulas, 
Droseras, etc., are at home‘in the moist air and the chance of 
a full supply of water. In an adjacent border I expect to es- 
establish an artificial bog connected with the tank, where can 
be grown many fine things which are troublesome or difficult 
in an ordinary garden. As will be seen, the accessories 
of a water-garden are scarcely second in interest to the 
garden itself, but some care should be used in selecting 
plants for such a position. The color-tone of the picture is 
low and quiet, and plants with bright, dazzling flowers should 
not be used, especially if dwarf-flowering. Cannas nowadays 
have dazzling flowers, but they are tall and too valuable other- 
wise to discard for their color. Caladium esculentum is also an 
excellent foliage plant insuch a position, but inasmall place the 
buildings give the winds a rotatory motion and the huge leaves 
are twisted off, so that it can only be grown wellin open spaces. 
The larger Grasses are perhaps the best plants for such a po- 
sition. Mr. Watson, in his notes from Kew a few weeks since, 
wrote of ‘the universal attraction of the aquatic tank,” and 
nothing truer could be said; for it is a remarkable fact that the 
Lily-pond proves an attraction to every one, young or old, 
without exception—something which cannot be said of any 
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other class of plants, however showy or beautiful. Every 
grower who has been chastened by the average visitor, who, 
fearing “to be dilated with the wrong emotion,” notices only 
the well known flowers and looks coldly on the unknown 
treasures, should provide a tank for a certain attraction. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


ihe Kane of Liliesas 


AM not aware that the great Himalayan Lily—LZzdium 

giganteum—has been previously grown in the open air in 

this state; it is a stranger to western New York, I have reason 
to believe, until this season. 

My first experience with this Lily dates back to the autumn 
of 1885, when several flowering bulbs were sent me from Eng- 
land. The gigantic conical bulbs were potted and housed in 
a cool house over winter and planted in the open in the spring, 
only to be cut down and killed by an unexpected sharp frost 
during early May. The following autumn a dozen small bulbs 
were sent me by a friend in North Wales. These, likewise, 
were potted and housed over winter, with the exception of 
three, which were planted late in November in the hardy fern- 
ery. The latter all put forth leaves the following spring, show- 
ing conclusively that the species is hardy in this climate. The 
remaining bulbs were also placed in the fernery and the 
shaded portion of the rock-garden. Of eight of the dozen 
bulbs which survived, fourhave just blossomed, the remaining 
four being strong plants which, unquestionably, will produce 
flower stalks next season. 

The plants have all received a slight winter protection of 
leaves; and every spring the early projecting crown has been 
protected by pots or other covering whenever any danger 
from frost has appeared, this Lily being one of the very first 
plants to show above ground in spring and being extremely 
sensitive to sudden cold. The stem begins its ascent 
early in the season, throwing out the large heart-shaped leaves, 
which diminish in size as they advance upon the stem, the 
flowers forming in a great raceme at the extremity of the stalk. 
Even as a foliage plant, independent of its stately flower-stalk, 
this Lily, with its huge, glossy leaves, is strikingly attractive, 
and the leaves remain fresh and green until mid-autumn, 

The strange beauty and majesty of the great Himalayan 
Lily must be seen, however, to be fully realized; and it is to 
direct the attention of all flower-lovers to one of the grandest of 
hardy plants that [ am prompted to refer to it. Its beauty 
could only be fully portrayed bya poet. If any flower may be 
termed regal, this term applies to Lilium giganteum. It looks 
like the inhabitant of a tropical jungle—a sacred flower of the 
far east, Supreme in its stateliness and its grace. Its suave, 
haunting odor sets me dreaming. Fragrances as of Jasmines, 
Japanese Honeysuckles and Gardenias; perfumes as of Cas- 
carilla and Sandal-wood; spices as of Sassafras and Clove-Car- 
nation cling to its long, chaste chalice and scent the entire gar- 
den in the evening. Then the cernuous poise of its great 
flower-cluster, nodding from the tall, tapering stalk above the 
majestic leaves, and the refinement and beauty of the long, 
trumpet-shaped blooms! A distinct feature of the six-petaled 
blossom is the penciling of the inner petals, these being ex- 
quisitely shaded with purple merging to deep lake, from the 
extremity of the flower to the flange of the chalice. 

The height of the Bamboo-like stalk in the four specimens 
referred to varies from eight feet three inches to nine feet, 
the diameter of the thickest stalk exceeding two and a quarter 
inches. The flowers number from ten to twelve, while the 
individual blooms measure from eight to nine inches in length. 
After flowering, the stalk dies down and the old bulb shrivels 
and dies. Each bulb has thrown out from two to four offsets, 
which will be lifted and placed where desired in the 
autumn. 

To obtain success with the “ King of Lilies,” it should have 
a sheltered and partially shaded position in rich garden soil 
and leaf mould, and receive abundance of moisture. An ap- 
plication or two of liquid manure will prove of benefit in 
developing the flowers. It is seen to advantage placed among 
the native red and yellow Meadow Lilies, which unfold their 
gay Turk’s caps at the same period. A bed of Lilium gigan- 
teum, grown by themselves or with Z. awratum, where the 
latter can be successfully grown, would be a novel and mag- 
nificent feature of any garden, more especially if placed 
against a background of green. 

The last raceme of the last flowering plant now stands in a 
vase in the hall, and fills the entire house with its subtle, pene- 
trating perfume, the odor being exhaled most intensely at 
night. The garden looks deserted since these giant Lilies 
have passed, and no blaze of the big Bee Larkspurs nor gay 
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rosettes of the ranks of the Hollyhocks serves to take their 

place. The ‘King of Lilies” is individual among hardy 

flowers. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


George H,. Ellwanger. 
Orchid Notes. 

Catasetum atratum is an old but not very well known spe- 
cies, which has been in cultivation since 1838, when it was 
introduced from Brazil by Loddiges, of Hackney, with whom 
it appears to have flowered for the first time in cultivation. It 
is met with here and there in collections nowadays, and quite 
recently a splendid specimen of it was exhibited at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, as a proof of what a hand- 
some plant it might be made by good cultivation. Fully de- 
veloped pseudo-bulbs are from nine to twelve inches long, 
oblong-conical in shape and covered with silvery ribbed 
sheaths. The young pseudo-bulbs are green, and bear at the 
summit from four to six broadly-lanceolate deep green leaves 
twelve to sixteen inches long, which are traversed lengthwise 
by three conspicuous ribs or veins, and are more or less 
plaited. The stout glaucous-green, arching scape springs from 
the base of the young pseudo-bulb and reaches a length of two 
feet or more, the upper half being furnished with as many as 
thirty flowers, each of which is about two and a half or three 
inches across, if fully extended. The sepals and petals are 
broadly lanceolate-acute, deep green, and thickly covered with 
blackish purple spots, which are much more numerous on the 
sepals than on the petals. The thick, fleshy lip is ovate-acute 
when spread out, sharply recurved at the apex, and having a 
deep cavity at the base, the sides of which are colored green, 
with blackish purple spots, while the anterior portion becomes 
pale creamy yellow. The marginis furnished with a jagged, 
bristle-like fringe, which is longer and stiffer at the base. The 
column is green, speckled on each side at the base with pur- 
ple-brown, and having two pale horns or antenne passing 
from the sides in front into the cup of the lip. 

C. atratum is apparently an easy species to grow, requiring 
the same treatment as others of the genus. Pots or baskets, 
with a compost of rough peat and sphagnum, placed over 
clean crocks, are equally suitable receptacles for it. When the 
new growth makes its appearance then watering must be reeu- 
larly attended to, and the frequency of the supplies should be 
increased according to the rapidity ofgrowth. A tolerably warm 
and moist house, which can be well ventilated without caus- 
ing draughts, is well adapted for growing purposes, and al- 
though direct sunlight on the plants cannot be recommended 
with satety for more than a short time in the morning, never- 
theless as lightsome a position as possible will be found best 
for ripening the growths, thus enabling them to store up 
abundant material for the resting period during the winter 
months. 

Wondont Fohn Weathers. 

Odontoglossum Schliperianum.—This is one of the most use- 
ful and at the same time prettiest of this large genus now in 
flower, and it deserves special mention, as the present isa very 
dull time of year for Odontoglossunis, and, in fact, for any 
Orchids. O. Schliperianum belongs to the section containing 
O. grande and O. Jnsleyi, and it is difficult to distinguish one 
from the other when not in flower. O. Schliperianum pro- 
duces its flowers on stout spikes from fifteen to thirty inches 
in length, and bears from five to fifteen or sometimes more 
flowers, which are about three inches in diameter. The sepals 
and petals are bright golden yellow, barred on the basal half 
with bright chestnut-brown; the lip is lighter in color and 
barred with lighter bands; the apical half of the sepals and 
petals are clear yellow, making a flower very much admired. 

If flowering with O. grande this species might easily be 
taken for a smaller form of the latter, so much alike are they. 

O. Schlipertanum should be grown on the side-benches of 
the Cattleya-house, where it will be close to the glass and re- 
ceive a good amount of sun and air. In watering, care must 
be taken not to wet the foliage, as this causes the objection- 
able black spots so often seen on the three species named 
above. Water given about once a week will amply suffice 
while the plants are growing, and it should be withheld almost 
entirely after growth is completed, in which respect they differ 
from most of the other cool Odontoglossums. ; 

Easton, Pa. Henry Clinkaberry. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon.—With this I send you a few sprays of 
the old Gloire de Dijon Rose to show what fine buds one can 
have from this favorite plant all the season. The first flush of 
bloom in June is so abundant that unless the plants are well 
cared for and in very good soil many buds fail to develop fully. 
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But after the first bloom the plants rapidly make new growth, 
and one can usually find a few good buds at any time during 
the summer. October frosts only put a stop to their flowering. 
I have four plants with a southern exposure, which have been 
established some three or four years, and though somewhat 
neglected, they prove perfectly satisfactory low climbers. In 
winter a Russia mat is tacked over each plant, and so far they 
have proved as hardy as the ordinary Hybrid Perpetuals. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


[The buds are of good size and substance, and from their 
position at the extremity of the strong shoots they can be 
cut with long stems, which are furnished with the best of 
foliage.—Ep. | 


The Forest 
Notes on the Ligneous Vegetation of the Sierra 
Madre of Nuevo Leon.—IlI. 


S I begin now to give an account of the forests of the 
Sierra Madre south of Monterey and of the trees which 
compose them, I am embarrassed by the conviction that 
the months spent in exploring that region were quite in- 
adequate to the acquiring of all the facts concerning the 
species growing on the almost inaccessible steeps of those 
fearful mountains, or locked up in their interior fastnesses. 
I can do no more than to communicate what I learned 
there. 

The usually abundant precipitation of rain upon the 
eastern slopes of this mountain chain ensures their being 
covered with a forest-growth whose size and density are 
in direct ratio to the amount of soil covering them. ‘True, 
the depth of soil is slight, when compared with that cover- 
ing our northern mountains, where glaciers have wrought 
in the ice age, and where frost still works to the same end; 
yet here, somehow, there is maintained a constant verdure, 
the sight of which is refreshing to eyes which have long 
rested on the eternal grays and browns of the bare moun- 
tains of the northern table-land. 

On these fresh slopes and on the broader of the moun- 
tain tops Praus Montezume finds its northern limit of distri- 
bution. It is a valuable tree, eighteen to twenty-four 
inches in diameter and forty to fifty feet high, and fills in 
this region the place held by Pinus ponderosa in the forests 
of New Mexico and Arizona. Its cones were seen to be ex- 
tremely variable, the smaller being ovoid in shape and 
barely two and a half inches long, the larger oblong and 
fully six inches. 

Beginning at a somewhat lower elevation, about 2,500 
feet, but mingling with this species in about equal propor- 
tion and of no less size, was found another Pine (‘‘PI. 
Mex.,” No. 1964), which has not yet been referred to any 
known species. These two Pines were seen to form some 
really fine belts of timber. 

Of especial interest were belts of Carya myrisiceformis, 
covering, largely to the exclusion of other species, certain 
rocky slopes. In the scantier soil this species makes but 
a scrubby growth, often no more than a shrub; but in 
moist and rich cafions it becomes a good-sized tree twelve 
to eighteen inches in diameter. 

Carya oliveformis seemed to be restricted to wet cafions 
and springy places, and to attain to larger dimensions than 
the preceding. 

The lower slopes of these mountains abound in wet 
cafions, and these are occupied by a dense growth of the 
following species: /uglans rupestris (doubtless this species, 
though the green nuts were three inches in diameter); Quer- 
cus polymorpha, attaining a size of two feet by sixty; Quer- 
cus virens, its maximum diameter three to five feet; P/asa- 
nus Mexicana, a large tree and widely branching; /raximus 
viridis, var. Berlandreri, perhaps the largest of American 
Ashes; Morus urlicefolia, a small tree; Tilia Mexicana, 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter and forty or fifty 
feet in height; Chilops’s saigna, amid tall trees itself tall 
but slender; W/mus crassifolia, not large, as on river bottoms; 
Planera aquatica; Bumelia lanuginosa, vat. rigida, six 
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to eight inches by fifteen to twenty feet; a variety of 
Prunus Americana, Prunus Capul, the largest specimen 
seen being eighteen inches in diameter and forty to fifty 
feet high; Cercis rentformis, sometimes attaining to a diame- 
ter of one foot and a.height of forty; Leucena pulverulenta, 
Cornus florida, one foot by twenty-five, and Staphylea 
Mexicana, n. sp., six or eight inches by fifteen or twenty 
feet. 

Several of the above list are found scattered in speci- 
mens of inferior size outside of the cafions. There they 
mingle with Quercus Grahami, a small tree most abundant 
from the lower to the higher slopes, whose bark supplies 
the tanneries of the region; Q. ob/ongifolia, not common 
here, and another species of Quercus as yet undetermined, 
and Arbutus Texana, from six to twelveinches in diameter, 
usually with low heads, with grotesque trunk and branches 
covered with smooth, white bark. 

On the precipitous ledges of lime rock—even arising from 
the fissures of the great cafion walls or waving their leaves 
from the sharp mountain crests—are seen numerous speci- 
mens of the upland Palmetto, Brahea dulcis. In so dry and 
poor situations the plant seldom exceeds a height of twenty 
feet; but far to the south in low valleys of the south-eastern 
part of the state of San Luis Potosi, I have seen it rising to 
forty or fifty feet and forming close forests. 

About the base of the mountains, especially on limestone 
ledges, associated with Fraxinus Gregew and Heliella parvt- 
fola, which sometimes acquire the size and habit of small 
trees, and Diospyros Texana, here rather shrubby, we find 
Amyris Madrensis, n. sp., the largest specimens of which 
met with were seven inches by twenty-five feet, and Sar- 
genta Gregg, n. gen., one foot by twenty-five. The foli- 
age of these two is evergreen; and Sargentia, with its 
large, shining leaves, and yellow, oval fruits an inch long, 
is an interesting plant. Except in the richer gulches it 
usually appears here near its northern limit of distribution 
as a large shrub; but as far south as the state of Vera Cruz 
and at but slight elevation above the sea I have seen it 
common in tropical forests as a tall, slender-stemmed tree. 

Common in rich valleys among the foot-hills we find 
Acacia Farnesiana and Acacia flexicaulis, the former one foot 
in diameter and the latter one and a half to three feet, 
both low-branching, round-headed trees. Lhreta elliptica, 
more erect in habit and one to three feet through; Condala 
cunea/a, tree-like in habit, but a very small tree; P2/heco/lo- 
bium brevifolium, and occasional specimens of Sapindus 
acuminatus. 

The principal shrubs or woody vines noticed in the 
Sierra Madre are: Cocculus diwversifohus ; Berberis gracilis, 
in broad clumps ten feet high; erberis trifoliolata, a 
smaller plant ; Hougudera splendens, not abundant here in 
its eastern limit; Decalropis Coulteri, five to fifteen feet 
high, slender, and with butfew branches, very abundant 
on limestone ledges and seen in similar situations in south- 
eastern San Luis Potosi, but appearing less common; Kar- 
winskia Humboldhana, here two or three feet high and 
spreading by its roots in wide clumps, but found in Jalisco 
twenty feet high and with single stems ; Hir@a macroptera, 
extensively trailing over walls, shrubs, etc., and bright 
during many weeks of summer with profuse yellow flowers ; 
Fhrea lilacina, rather rare ; Xanthoxylum Lagara, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, often forming thickets, not noticed here, 
with single stems; Rhamnus, sp., seen here as a tall shrub, 
but in Chihuahua asa small tree ; Co/udina Greggu, reaching 
twenty feet in height ; Ceanothus azureus, slender, ten feet ; 
Ampelopsis quinguefoha, common and higher on the 
mountains, its variety pubescens of Gray (A. pubescens) ; 
Ungnadia speciosa; Dodonea viscosa; Rhus virens, a large 
stout shrub, sometimes almost a tree, a handsome ever- 
green with panicles of pink flowers or scarlet fruits ; Rhus 
Toxicodendron,; Rhus Mexicana (Pistacia Mexicana), observed 
six or eight inches in diameter and twenty or more feet 
high, but always with the habit of a shrub, branching 
at the ground and spreading ; Lysenhardha amorphioides, 
five to fifteen feet high ; Dalea /frulescens, var., a slender 
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shrub, six to ten feet high; Da/lea Domingensis, two or 
three feet high ; Sophora secundiflora, about fifteen feet ; 
Bauhinia lunarioides, fifteen or twenty feet high; Ahmosa 
malacophylla, a horribly hook-spined vine, widely climbing 
over shrubs ; Rubus frivialis ; Cotoneaster denticulata, eight 
to twelve feet high, “with somewhat virgate stems ; Rosa 
Mexicana, low and slender, on. cool grassy slopes, under 
Oaks and Pines; Philadelphus Coultert, on cliffs and 
ledges ; Nesca salicifolia, common along streams ; Garrya 
ovata, vat., Abelia coriacea, on summit ledges; Randia 
Xalapinsis, an erect shrub, ten to twenty feet high; 
Chiococca phenostemon, with wide, shining evergreen 
leaves, and panicles of white flowers or white fruits, very 
ornamental, so large and stout a shrub that I expect 


yet to find it as a tree; Wyethia Mexicana, vn. sp., 
a composite shrub three to six feet high; Jorestera 
racemosa, Nn. sp., stems two to six inches thick, and 


ten to twenty feet high in clumps; Buddleia Humboldt- 
tana, extremely variable in size and character; Brachisi/us 
Pringli, n.sp., here about three feet high, further south ten; 
Lantana Camara, Lip pia lycioides ; Lip pia macrostachya, six to 
ten feet; Berendtia spinulosa, n. sp., rooting from fissures of 
the driest limestone cliffs and spreading over their faces; 
Croton fruiticulosus, here a fall shrub; Bernardia myricefolia; 
and S#ilhngia sanguinolenia, some six feet high, in large 


clumps by streams. : 
Charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


Periodical Literature. 


The Blue Grass region of Kentucky is charmingly described 
by John Burroughs in the Century Magazine for July, under 
the title, “A Taste of Kentucky Blue Grass.” It is in truth a 
taste he gives us—more than a mere glimpse; the soul of the 
landscape as well as its body has appealed to him, and he 
transports us for a moment into its generous open spaces and 
gives us the flavor of its cool winds and luscious vegetation. 
As he says, the man of the woods and the man of the fields 
both reside within him, it was, of course, to the latter that 
this region spoke so attractively. Charming indeed is an 
Opening passage : ‘“‘ A perfect issue of Grass or Grain is a satis- 
faction to look upon, because it is a success. These things 
have the beauty of an end exactly fulfilled, the beauty of per- 
fect fitness and proportion. The barren in nature is ugly and 
repels us, unless it be on such a scale and convey such a sug- 
gestion of power as to awaken the emotion of the sublime. 
What can be less inviting than a neglected and exhausted Vir- 
ginia farm, the thin red soil showing here and there through 
the ragged and scanty turf? and what, on the other hand, can 
please the eye of a countryman more than the unbroken ver- 
dancy and fertility of a Kentucky Blue Grass farm? ... One 
likes to see the earth’s surface lifted up and undulating a little, 
as if it heaved and swelled with emotion; it suggests more 
life, and at the same time that the sense of repose is greater. 
There is no repose in a prairie; it is stagnation, it is a dead 
level. Those immense stretches of flat land pain the eye, as 
if all life and expression had gone from the face of the earth. 
There is just unevenness enough in the Blue Grass region to 
give mobility and variety to the landscape. From almost any 
given point one commands broad and extensive views—im- 
mense fields of Wheat or Barley, or Corn or Hemp, or Grass 
or Clover, or of woodland pastures. . . . The Blue Grass re- 
gion is as large as the state of Massachusetts, and is, on the 
whole, the finest bit of the earth’s surface, with the exception 
of parts of England, I have yet seen. In one way it is more 
pleasing than anything one sees in England, on account of the 
greater sense of freedom and roominess which it gives one. 
Everything is on a large, generous scale. The fields are not 
so cut up, nor the roadways so narrow, nor the fences so pro- 
hibitory. Indeed, the distinguishing feature of this country is 
its breadth: one sees fields of Corn or Wheat or Clover of 
from fifty to one hundred acres each. But the feature of this 
part of Kentucky which struck me the most forcibly, and which 
is perhaps the most unique, are the immense sylvan or wood- 
land pastures. The forests are simply vast grassy orchards of 
Maple and Oak, or other trees, where the herds graze and re- 
pose. They everywhere give a look to the land as of royal 
parks and commons. They are as clean as a meadow and as 
inviting as long, grassy vistas and circles of cool shade can 
make them. All the saplings and bushy undergrowths com- 
mon to forests have been removed, leaving only the large trees 
scattered here and there, which seem to protect rather than 
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occupy the ground. Such a look of leisure, of freedom, of 
amplitude, as these forest-groves give to the landscape ! 

‘“ What vistas, what aisles, what retreats, what depths of sun- 
shine and shadow! The grass is as uniform as a carpet and 
grows quite up to the boles of the trees. One peculiarity of 
the Blue Grass is that it takes complete possession of the soil; 
it suffers no rival; it is as uniform as a fall of snow. . . Some- 
times the more open of these forest lands are tilled; I saw fine 
crops of hemp growing on them, and in one or two cases 
corn. But where the land has never been under cultivation 
it is remarkably smooth—one can drive with a buggy with per- 
fect ease and freedom anywhere through these woods. The 
ground is as smooth as if it had been rolled.” 

The fertility of this region may well seem marvelous to the 
dwellers on New England farms—a fertility, as Mr. Burroughs 
explains, which is due to the old limestone rock ‘laid down in 
the ancient Silurian seas. The earth’s surface seems once to 
have bulged up here like a great bubble, and then to have 
been planed or ground off by the elements. This wearing 
away process removed all the more recent formations, the 
coal beds and the conglomerate or other rocks beneath them, 
and left this ancient limestone exposed. Its continued decay 
keeps up the fertility of the soil. Wheat and Corn and Clover 
are rotated for fifty years upon the same fields without manure, 
and without any falling off in their productiveness. Where 
the soil is removed the rock presents that rough, honeycombed 
appearance which surfaces do that have been worm-eaten in- 
stead of worn. The tooth which has gnawed, and is still 
gnawing it, is the carbonic acid carried into the earth by rain- 
water. Hence, unlike the prairies of the west, the fertility of 
this soil perpetually renews itself. The Blue Grass seems 
native to this region; any field left to itself will presently be 
covered with Blue Grass. It is not cut for hay, but is for graz- 
ing alone. Fields which have been protected during the. fall 
yield good pasturage even in winter. Anda Kentucky winter 
is no light affair, the mercury often falling fifteen or twenty de- 
grees below zero.” 


Correspondence. 


A Troublesome Grass. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—I enclose a sample of coarse Grass which is infesting 
my lawn. Will you kindly tell me what it is, and how I shall 
proceed to get rid of it? It has been making a vigorous 
growth all through June, and although the Blue Grass on the 
lawn is cut closely every week, this jointed intruder snakes 
along under it and throws out shoots a yard in length which 
root at every joint. It seems indestructible, unharmed by 
the sun of July or the frosts of winter. Is there any hope for 


my lawn ? i 
Ne tie Ky. Mrs. W. TS. 


[This letter gives a forcible description of some of the bad 
qualities of the Bermuda Grass (Cynodon Dactylon) and the 
accompanying specimens prove that this is the pest. 

Bermuda Grass, sometimes called Wire or Scutch Grass, 
is a strange combination of the good and bad. In the 
northern states it is a dwarfed, late-starting grass of no 
value for forage, and may become one of the worst of 
weeds, requiring the utmost vigilance to subdue it. In the 
south it is highly prized for pasturage, as it thrives upon 
sandy soil under a tropical sun, forming a stiff turf that 
binds securely the loose earth upon which it grows. Pro- 
fessor Beal, in his work on “Grasses of North America,” 
quotes from Professor Phares, an expert student of southern 
grasses, as follows: ‘‘As a permanent pasture grass I 
know no other that I consider so valuable as this.” How- 
ard says that it is doubtful whether any crop is more val- 
uable in the south than the Bermuda Grass when grown at 
its best. When we leave the south and reach as far north 
as Kansas, for example, it has been determined by careful 
experimentation that this grass is worthless for either pas- 
ture or meadow—it is only a weed of the most pernicious 
sort. When looked at from the weed-standpoint, as it 
must be in the belt of states between the north and south, 
it is encouraging to know that it rarely seeds in the United 
States; but like some other species of plants that rarely 
mature fruit, the Bermuda Grass has a remarkable way of 
spreading by its root-stocks, in which tendency it resem- 
bles ourown Quack Grass. To eradicate the pest froma 
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Blue Grass lawn there seems to be no other way but to 
clean the land by digging out and destroying every root 
and root-stock so far as possible, and then to watch care- 
fully for its second coming and attack it again at its earli- 
est appearance.—EpD. | 


Notes. 


It is believed that the Hollyhock was brought to Europe 
from China as early as the year 1573. 


About 1,400 species of Orchids, 1,100 of Ferns and 500 of 
Palms and Cycads are grown in the Botanic Gardens at Kew. 


An edition of Mr. George H. Ellwanger’s ‘‘The Garden’s 
Story” has been published in England with a pleasant preface 
by C. Wooley Dod. 

According to a letter recently published in the Popular 
Science Monthly the finest hand-spun Belgian flax, such as is 
used in making costly lace, is worth from $900 to $1,000 a ton. 


Mr. James H. Laing, of the Messrs. John Laing & Sons, the 
well known nurserymen, florists and specialists in Begonias, of 
Forest Hill, London, has sailed for New York on a tour 
through the United States. 


A writer in 7hke Argosy, Demerara, says that the blue spikes 
of the pretty pond-weed, Lzchornta tricolor, from Brazil, are 
excellent for cutting. The little flowers fade at evening, but a 
new crop opens next morning, so that a spike will continue to 
bloom for more than a week until all its buds are exhausted. 


Writing in Zoe, Mr. F. H. Vaslit notes the following plants 
as having escaped from cultivation and become naturalized in 
the Coast Range Mountains: Garden Chrysanthemums, which 
seem to be becoming true ‘‘ weeds,” thatis, are already ‘‘ rather 
troublesome to get rid of”; Fuller’s Teazle (Difsacus Fullo- 
num); Mourning Bride (Scabiosa atropurpurea); and the larger 
Periwinkle (Vzmaca major). 


The English horticultural journals continue to lament the 
prevalence of the Lily disease among the Ascension Lilies. In 
some places not a single flower bloomed this year from a hun- 
dred bulbs. This disease has been very deadly in this country 
and is so still in many places, but near New York this year it 
seems to have abated and the Lilies in many gardens have 
proved unusually strong and beautiful. 


It is said that since the opening of navigation on the Cas- 
pian Sea this spring more cotton has been brought from 
central Asia to Moscow than during the whole of the year 
1889. Experiments are now being made with the. Cotton- 
plant in the Crimean peninsula and in other places along the 
coast of the Black Sea with seed brought partly from more 
eastern regions and partly from America. 


It is only in very recent years that the name Gardenia has 
been commonly applied in this country to the handsome flow- 
ers for which it is the correct botanical name as well as the 
one almost invariably used in England. Here they have been 
most generally called Cape Jessamines, although they come 
from China and are not botanically Jasminums. Yet the genus 
was named for Dr. Alexander Garden, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, who was a valued correspondent of Linnzus. 


Limnanthemum Indicum, just now blooming, lifts its white, 
star-shaped tlowers, which are about as large as a five-cent 
piece, only an inch or two above the water. The inside of the 
petals—that is, their upper side when opened—is covered with 
fine filaments which stand as thickly as those on the Mrs. 
Hardy Chrysanthemum, and these give the flower such a light 
and feathery look that the name ‘ Water Snowflake’’ would 
suit it well. It has floating foliage like that of a miniature 
Nymphea. 

Mr. William W. Lunt, of Hingham, Massachusetts, has sent 
to this office for inspection a sketch in colors of a remarkably 
fine variety of Cypripedium (Selenipedium) caudatum gigan- 
teum which differs from the type in that the prevailing color is 
a reddish or bronze-like brown and yellow, instead of dark 
brown and greenish. The pouch is also more nearly globu- 
lar, but the striking feature of the plant is its high-colored 
staminode and the great size of the lowersepal. The entire 
flower is large. The plant is in a four-inch pot, and has three 
old growths and three breaks. 


The yellow Water Lily which originated with Monsieur 
Marliac in France and which was named by him Wymphea 
Marliacea chromatella has proved quite hardy in Bordentown, 
New Jersey, where it remained all winter in a basin eighteen 
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inches deep on the grounds of Mr. Sturtevant. It is now 
blooming in several places near this city and it is one of the 
handsomest of aquatic plants. It is a trifle larger than 
Nymphaea odorata, fragrant, with lemon-yellow petals and 
orange stamens which intensify the apparent richness of its 
color. Its foliage resembles that of WV. candidissima and it 
flowers continuously from early summer until frost. 


A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle gives the fol- 
lowing as a select list of the finest varieties of Laced Pinks: 
they are Beauty, a small flower, but very free to cut from; 
Bayard, a large and full flower, beautifully laced with bright 
red, a grand variety that laces well, and probably the best Pink 
in cultivation; Clara, smooth, fine, a beautiful petal, regularly 
laced with reddish purple; Empress of India, a very distinct 
variety with rich deep lacing, extra fine; Eurydice and Excel- 
sior, very good; Device, George White, Harry Hooper, rich 
dark lacing; Jessica, Minerva, and Modesty, a very early vari- 
ety, with bright rosy purple lacing; Mrs. Waite, small, but 
very pretty and free, and a charming border variety; and Rosy 
Morn, a very handsome Pink, with broad lacing. 


A correspondent inquires how Professor Smith uses an 
umbrella with a sack attachment to gather in Rose-chafers. 
The collecting umbrella had better be specially made. Over 
an old frame stretch a cover of oiled-silk or linen, and cut out 
the crown, so that when the umbrella is open there will be a 
round hole, about six inches in diameter, in the centre. To 
this opening is sewed a bag about eighteen inches in length, 
open both ends, but so arranged that the bottom can be drawn 
together by a string. This bag, which will hang from the bot- 
tom of the umbrella when inverted, should also be of oiled-silk 
orlinen, so as not to give the beetles a foothold. To any rough 
material the insects will cling so closely that they must be 
picked off to be dislodged, and from a cheese-cloth bag, such 
as Professor Smith first tried, the beetles crawled for hours 
afterward. To a smooth surface they cannot cling, and by 
loosening the string at the bottom of the bag the whole con- 
tents can be readily dumped. 


In one of his pleasant articles in The Garden, a ‘‘ Gloucester- 
shire Parson” writes with feeling of the ravages among rare 
plants by collectors: ‘It is sad to see the depredations which 
are made upon some of our rarer seaside plants. I have seen 
ladies—‘towrists,’ as the villagers generally call them—go down 
with baskets, trowels and small steps into the beautiful sea 
caves to carry off from thence huge specimens of Asplentum 
marinum. Now nothing adapts itself so well to culture ina 
warm house as this Asplenium. It rapidly makes a lovely 
specimen with its dark green, glossy fronds. But to rob the 
dripping caves of all their beauty in such a way is really too 
selfish. Moreover, smallspecimens always grow better than 
large ones, so that it is a mistake for the depredators to trouble 
and burden themselves with baskets and implements and 
large plants. I believe I still know of caves, as yet untouched 
by the tourist depredator, where this Fern luxuriates, and 
spreads its dark green leaves in the shadow of the rock to the 
soft sea breeze. But ere long every place will be found out.” 


Dr. Harris, in a paper read before the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society recently, called attention to the fact that some 
of the most valuable vegetable productions, like the White 
Potato, the Tomato and the Egg-plant, are the results of de- 
velopment in a family which produces the Tobacco, the 
Jamestown Weed and the deadly Nightshade ; and still more 
singular is it that edible innocence in a product may be inti- 
mately associated with a poisonous element in the plant. 
Starch-yielding tubers may even be in themselves an associa- 
tion of simplicity and venom, as we find in the Cassava, from 
which tapioca is obtained, the soluble elements of the tuber 
being poisonous, and the insoluble starch and pulp edible. 
In the White Potato we have a Solanum which has poisonous 
sprouts and fruit, with a valuable and innocent tuber or sub- 
terranean root-stock. The poison, solania, is found in the 
white sprouts of the tuber and in the green seed-ball or fruit, 
but not in the tuber as prepared for the table by boiling or 
roasting. Solania is not a powerful poison, and is one of very 
uncertain strength ; still, death has been produced in child- 
hood by eating the balls. Very young tubers and old sprouted 
ones are unwholesome food, for these contain a fraction of the 
poison. The Tomato plant contains solania, while the fruit, 
which has the same unpleasant odor, is free from it. Three 
deadly poisons, among the most potent of all active vegetable 
principles, are obtained from some of the Solanacee—namely, 
nicotia, from Tobacco; daturia, from Stramonium, and atropia, 
from Belladonna. One drop of pure nicotia will kill a large 
dog in a few minutes, and the other two are fatal in minute 
quantities. 
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Protection for the Originators of New Plants. 


OW the originators or introducers of new varieties of 
if plants can be protected in what seems to be clearly 
their right to some special proprietorship of their produc- 
tions is a subject that has often been discussed. At the 
late Convention of Nurserymen in this city the fact was 
emphasized that very few persons in this country who had 
originated valuable varieties of fruit had received any 
direct benefit from it. As an illustration it was stated that 
Mr. Worden, who brought out the Grape named after him, 
and which many people esteem, all things considered, as 
the best black Grape grown, is now a poor man, and never 
made $500 from this valuable introduction. If inventors 
are protected by law against the piracy of ideas which 
have cost them labor and study, it would seem just that a 
man should be able to reap some reward for having 
brought out after much thought and experiment a new 
fruit which may add to the wealth and comfort of millions. 

Different plans for patenting plants have been often ad- 
vocated, but the essential objection to them all was well 
stated by Professor Bailey more than a year ago in ‘this 
journal (ii., 188), as follows: ‘‘It is exceedingly doubtful 
if a patent could be secured for varieties which spring up 
from a chance seedling, and most of our varieties come in 
this way. But if the patent were granted there are innu- 
merable cases in which no jury of experts could agree con- 
cerning the distinctness of varieties.” Few cautious persons 
would be willing to swear to the identity of a given Straw- 
berry or Rose, and it would be difficult to prove in any 
given instance that the flower or fruit in question was not 
a new one closely resembling an older variety. 

In an earlier number, vol. ii., p. 46, Mr. A. L. Bancroft, 
of California, suggested a horticultural register wherein 
separate plants like Roses, Chrysanthemums, Ferns, Apples, 
Grapes, could be kept and numbered, on a system similar 
to that adopted in the various herd-books where choice 
live stock is registered, but we then pointed out that a 
herd-book was devised for a purpose quite distinct from 
those which it is proposed to secure by a system of plant 
registration. Individual animals are registered so that 
they may be identified, that their pedigree may be estab- 
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lished and that purity of blood may be maintained in a 
given breed or strain of live stock. In the case of plants, 
where the registration of one individual must stand for an 
entire class and where the parentage is often unknown 
and always of secondary importance, it is difficult to see 
how such a list would prevent a duplication of names for 
the same plant or the selling of different plants under the 
same name. Mr. Bancroft’s scheme has been carefully 
elaborated since then, and a plan of registration has been 
adopted by the California State Horticultural Society. We 
have no space here to go into the details of the plan, which 
have been very carefully elaborated, butas it was discussed 
it seemed to the nurserymen in their convention that it 
was quite too cumbersome to be practical and effective. 

There is, however, considerable protection already given 
to the originator of a new fruit in the copyright law. Mr. 
Hoyt, of New Canaan, Connecticut, stated that he had taken 
out such a right on his label of the Green Mountain Grape 
and had been instructed by eminent legal authority that no 
man could use this title on a label to a Grape vine and sell 
it without his consent. It is true that if any one should 
buy a plant of Mr. Hoyt he could propagate it as largely 
as he chose for his own use, or could sell the vines under 
another name, but there would be little temptation to 
a grower to sell a really valuable variety under a name 
which would conceal its identity. The name is the very 
thing the plant-pirate most wants, and he very often sells 
nothing else but the name of a good variety, attaching it 
to an entirely different plant from the one it really belongs 
to. This registered trade-mark has proved of value too 
in preventing the sale of spurious plants under the label 
so registered, so that copyrighting assists in preventing 
the sale by unauthorized noone hots of genuine plants 
and their counterfeits. 

It is hard to see how much greater protection than this 
can be secured by a horticultural register. The plan of 
registering new plants has, however, many merits in other 
directions. It would be of interest to have an accurate 
description of any new plant filed in some public office, 
with its portrait and parentage so far as known. We 
should like to compare a plant and berry of Hovey’s Seed- 
ling Strawberry as grown to-day with a preserved speci- 
men of the original plant and its berry, or accurate portraits 
and descriptions of them, to see if any variation from the 
type had taken place. In questions of identity the register 
might give some assistance, but the inherent difficulties 
of accurate varietal description would remain. An organ- 
ized effort to secure registration would be of value, too, in 
enlisting the co-operation of all horticulturists to secure to 
originators their rights, for, although no system yet devised 
can add much to the protection now given by the trade- 
mark laws, this protection would be much more effective 
if it had an active and united public sentiment behind it. 

Of course this protection to the introducers of new plants 
would make such plants more expensive for a time, just as- 
patented machinery and copyrighted literature is more ex- 
pensive. But although this increased price might be con- 
sidered a burden upon horticulture the advantages gained 
would be positive and important. Chief among these 
would be the encouragement offered to careful experiments 
in hybridizing. When growers can feel sure that they will 
reap some reward from discoveries in this field, we may 
entertain a reasonable hope that the breeding of plants 
may be reduced to something like a system or a science. 


It is well known that several of the groves of the Giant 
Sequoia in the California Mountains have been invaded by 
the axe and that lumber from many of the Big Trees has 
gone into the market as Redwood. Most of the timber- 
lands in which the Sequoia occurs have passed into the 
hands of lumbermen and speculators; but according to the 
Visalia Delta, one grove of these grand trees still remains 
in Tulare County in the hands of the Government. An en- 
thusiastic description of the tract is given, but this was 
brought out by the fact that surveyors and locators are 
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now exploring the: land and preparing to pounce upon it 
in the expectation that it is about to be opened for entry. 

It seems that five years ago several townships in this 
county were withdrawn from entry, on account of alleged 
fraudulent practices, and it has been understood that they 
would not be restored until after official examination into the 
character of the surveys. It was believed, therefore, that 
if the Department changed its decision ample public notice 
would be given. It has turned out, however, that some of 
the Sequoia lands have been suddenly restored, and were 
at once secured by speculators and lumbermen, who 
seemed to have been prepared for the occasion by some 
private notification. The presence of locators in the tract 
mentioned naturally arouses the suspicion that the last re- 
maining grove is doomed to the fate of all the others. 

May we not hope that Secretary Noble will interpose to 
prevent such a disaster? Surely the Government should 
hesitate before surrendering to destruction this last cluster 
of these world-famous trees. If it ever is a duty of civil- 
ized society to preserve for posterity objects of natural 
beauty or grandeur, nothing more worthy of such protec- 
tion than these giant trees can be named. They ought to 
remain the property of the nation forever. 


The Gardens of the Fountain at Nimes.* 


EW gardens in Europe equal in beauty thoseat Nimes, which 
the people call simply La fontaine, considering, it seems, 
the rest of the enclosure a mere appanage of the fountain 
itself. Few gardens, even in Italy, have greater historic inter- 
est, and none in any land surpass them in individuality or in 
the happy combination of formal and natural elements. Their 
earliest features date from before the time of Christ; their 
latest were created in our own century. Yet all now blend in 
an enchanting harmony of happily managed contrasts. 

The so-called fountain is really a great spring filling a basin 
seventy-five feet in diameter and twenty-five feet in depth, in 
the natural rock on a steep hill-side, and fed from natural un- 
derground reservoirs, some of which are so distant that the 
waters will suddenly surge up init at times when no rain has 
fallen at Nimes. To its existence was due the existence of the 
city. Around it in Celtic times grew up a small town called 
Nemoz, whose inhabitants naturally held its plenteous waters 
sacred. Under Roman rule and the Latinized name _ of 
Nemausus this grew to a place of first importance. The 
fountain was nearer the centre of the Roman than of the mod- 
ern city, and was utilized in baths which necessitated a group 
of beautiful buildings, some relics of which still survive. 

The baths proper and most of the accessory structures were 
probably destroyed in the invasion of the Visigoths in the fifth 
century; and they or the quick-succeeding Franks broke the 
dikes which had regulated the flow of the waters and caused 
them to seek a newchannel down the hill-side. But the sacred 
edifice (its ruins are now popularly called the Temple of Diana), 
which stood against the hill-side, not far from the spring, was 
saved and became the church of a. house of nuns upon 
which, in 991, the fountain and the adjacent lands had been 
bestowed. It was called the Adéaye de St.-Sauveur-de-la-Font, 
and many were the disputes between its inmates and the 
townsfolk, as the centuries rolled by, over the possession of 
the spring and of the mills turned by its escaping waters, as well 
as over the right to use certain meadows adjoining the canal 
as a place of public promenade. 

A settlement was made in favor of the town in 1352, but 
disputes still went on with regard to the rights of the nuns 
over the fountain itself and the canal, until the monastery was 
razed, in 1563, the nuns were dispersed, and, in the religious 
conflicts of the following year, it was reduced to the ruinous, 
but picturesque, state in which we now see it. 

For generations after, the spring was constantly discussed, 
with a view to increasing and regulating its flow, and thus 
preventing that almost total drying up which, in late summer, 
brought the local industries to a stand-still. Trees were 
planted, and there was much digging among the old baths, 
but little was accomplished until 1744, when Jacques Philippe 
Maréchal, Director of Fortifications for the Province of Lan- 


*The historical facts in this sketch have been gathered from Monsieur L. Bou- 
coiran’s Monographie de la Fontaine de Nimes, published in 1859. As the motto of 
his little book he quotes these lines from Ausonius: 

Divona Celtarum lingua fons addite divis 
Non Aponus potu, vitrea non luce Nemausus 
Purior. 
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guedoc, presented a plan which was accepted, and associated 
with himself in its execution an architect of Nimes named 
Dardailhon, whose scheme had seemed to him the best of the 
preceding ones. The work was at once begun, and was fin- 
ished in nine years at a cost of about 1,000,000 francs. 

Let us see now how the gardens look to-day. The main 
approach is through a wide boulevard, planted with double 
rows of trees on either side, which brings us to the great iron 
gates seen in the distance in ourpicture (see page 371). Hence 
to right and left the eye follows broad tree-bordered canals, 
widening into many-angled basins at the two corners of the 
garden, and thence to the right, leading the waters of the dis- 
tant spring down a wide shady street, which really deserves 
the name of Quai de la Fontaine. Entering the gates we are 
in a large rectangular space, through which run quadruple 
lines of ancient trees, leading the eye to the bath as the cen- 
tral feature of the garden. Other avenues surround the space; 
beyond them runs the canal and still more avenues. The 
canal is broken in its circuit of this space only by the entrance 
path at the gateway, and opposite by two bridge-like paths 
between which it is continued as a square basin. The 
avenue-trees are chiefly Lindens and Horse-chestnuts. As 
we follow the bridge-like paths, we seein front of us——in the 
centre of a wide expanse of gravel still planted with shady 
avenues—the modernized remains of the baths, which our 
illustration shows from the opposite point of view. They 
consist simply of a great square, sunken and flooded basin, 
surrounded by a colonnade, behind which lie small rooms or 
cells, and in the centre of which rises an island, where many 
changes were made, notably those in the centre of the picture, 
where the angle vases and centre group tale the place of in- 
teresting Roman relics. Of course, all the balustrades and 
other vases, which add so much to the beauty of the arrange- 
ment, are works of Maréchal’s time. Indeed, the whole thing 
is so distinctly Rococo in its general effect and in almostall its 
details that itis hard to believe any part of it antedates the age of 
Louis Quinze. The islandis a mass of blossoming shrubs, 
largely broad-leaved evergreens, amid which, inlate July, great 
sprays of Pink Oleander were blazing—all forming the most 
effective of backgrounds for the graceful, if somewhat affected, 
work of the Rococo sculptor. 

The art with which the vicinity of the basin is treated will be 
clearly appreciated from the picture and the fine contrasts of 
the snowy balustrades with the thick masses of foliage. The 
canal in the foreground leads diagonally for a short distance 
to the spring, whose great basin is bordered ina similar way 
so that its natural character is scarcely apparent. But all this 
is only a small part of the garden. To the left, if we stand as 
in the picture, behind the trees in the middle distance, is a 
broad triangular graveled space, thickly shaded by rows of 
Lindens, Horse-chestnuts and Planes, with Orange-trees be- 
tween them in boxes gayly striped with yellow and green. 
Closer at hand the hill-sides rise all around us; they are low on 
our right, sheltering the Temple of Diananear thespring; onour 
left, beyond a broad open space and a strip of lawn, they rise 
almost perpendicularly as a wall of rock about fifty feet in 
height; and behind us they are again as high, and are backed 
in their turn by the steep and lofty hill called Mont Cavalier, 
on whose summit stands the ancient Tour Magne. 

Here we begin to see how nature has been blended with art 
in this garden. The hill near the temple is covered with a 
seemingly natural growth of trees, chiefly Pines. Opposite, the 
perpendicular rock is clothed with the richest masses of free- 
growing vines and creepers. Great spiky Agaves and stiff 
Palms grow from the crevices and ledges through the mats 
of swaying foliage, making a delightful picture. Nothing 
could be finer than this cliff as a back for the diagonal per- 
spective of avenues and balustrades, if the little lawn atits foot 
were not disfigured by an ugly statue of a local poet and by 
formal flower-beds of garish hue, perhaps the only note of bad 
taste to be found in the whole garden. 

It would not have been well, however, to continue the 
naturalistic treatment adopted for the sides of this little amphi- 
theatre across its back. Here something architectural was 
needed to carry on the scheme adopted in the centre, and, 
moreover, some dignified approach to the Mont Cavalier; so 
here we have a stately terraced stairway of marble rising to a 
broad balustraded upper terrace, from which we look over the 
whole lower garden, and again admire the vine-wreathed cliff, 
and see that its top (with which we are now on a level) is 
planted with forest-trees and laid out with winding walks. 

So, too, is the whole steep, lofty side of the Mont Cavalier 
behind us. At the beginning of our century it was a burnt 
bare cone, its poor soil bearing only scattered tufts of grass 
and stunted shrubs. About 1820, thanks to the energy of the 
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mayor whose name the hill now bears, it was planted to the 
top, chiefly with Aleppo Pines, which are mingled with 
Cvpresses and other trees, and near the paths a thick growth 
of shrubs. The walks are as thickly shaded as in a natural 
forest, and every now and then give us an enchanting glimpse 
of the lower gardens. About half way up they widen into a 
broad terrace-like path, running straight across the hill, and 
extending beyond the slope we have ascended, above a more 
precipitous slope, where a great retaining wall sustains it. 
Here one may pause to rest, to enjoy the beautiful prospect 
over the city. 

Above this terrace the ascent is somewhat less steep and 
the paths straighter, and finally, when the relief has been well 
earned, we come out ona small, level, naked plateau, in the 
centre of which rises the famous Tour Magne. 

This is a large and lofty ruined tower, evidently of Roman 
handiwork, which we can ascend for the sake of a magnificent 
panorama—Nimes on one side, and a vast, green, broken, vil- 
lage-dotted plain elsewhere, encircled by distant hills, whose yel- 
low bareness, contrasted with the green lowlands, gives us the 
full beauty of color that characterizes the 47d in midsummer. 
Surely nowhere else does so impressive a monument, looking 
on so magnificent a scene, give the finishing charm —literally 
the crowning charm—to gardens so lovely and so varied. 
- Hardly in its perfect estate could the tower have been more 
impressive than now, an almost shapeless yet splendid giant, 
golden yellow and gray in color, and fringed all over with lit- 
tle flowering plants, among which here and there a young 
wild Fig-tree has taken vigorous root in some larger crevice. 
The hill-top around it is bare and encircled with a wall over 
which one gets views almost as fine as from the top of the 
tower itself. 

Turning away at last, descending the forestclad slopes in 
the brilliant sunset light and coming to terrace after terrace, 
we pause again on the lowest to note once more the effect of 
Maréchal’s Rococo garden. We may abuse the Louis Quinze 
period as we will from the point of view of that ‘high art” 
which means serious intellectual work with brush and chisel. 
But it was atrulyartistic period none the less—with clear ideals 
of its own and great skill in expressing them; a- period 
which created works of genuine and individual beauty, though 
this beauty meant grace and charm rather than nobility and 
power. Above all, it was a period of decorative art, and no- 
where did it find a better field than in gardening. The sins of 
those who made this garden and “improved” the Roman 
baths were great, according to the conscience of our archzolo- 
gical times. But they produced a wonderful new work of art, 
while, had we such relics of antiquity to deal with, we should 
only produce an out-door museum of relics. 

A point to be noted, as in contrast to our northern ideas of 
garden-making, is that all this beauty exists with scarcely any 
use of grass. There are no lawns save the one bit which runs 
beneath the perpendicular cliff. Even flowers, against which 
the climate does not protest as it does against grass, play no 
important réle, except in the shape of flowering shrubs. But 
for the intrusive beds already referred to, there are flowers 
only in a few places between the avenues, where little rectan- 
gular beds lie, surrounded with Box edgings. Gravel, marble, 
shrubs and trees—these are the elements with which the de- 
signer has worked. Yetthe trees are so many and so fine that, 
while they do not interfere with the effect of the architectural 
features, they cover most of the garden with a cool green roof, 
and its general aspect, even in midsummer, is deliciously um- 
brageous and refreshing. When the trees are bare in the short 
midwinter of this region, the wisdom of planting so many 
broad-leaved evergreen shrubs must be manifest. But sum- 
mer is the time to see the south of France. Then, and then 
only, it is truly the 4/d7; truly the enchanting half-way station 
between the real north and the real tropical south, combining 
the beauties of both, and vexing us neither by the cold rains 
and dull skies of the one nor by the unbearable heat of the 
other. 


The Alleghanies of Virginia in June. 


OUNTAIN LAKE, the new name of the pretty little sheet 

of water which for nearly a century has been known by 

the herdsmen as Salt or Salting Pond, from the fact that they 
used to collect there to count and salt their cattle, is situated 
at the foot of Bald Knob, in Giles County, at an altitude of 
about 4,000 feet. The lake, as well as 100,000 acres of moun- 
tain and valley land around it, belongs to a gentleman in 
Washington, who also owns the comfortable hotel at its head. 
It is a mile long, closely surrounded by an almost impenetra- 
ble thicket of Rhododendron maximum and Kalmia latifolia, 
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and overshadowed by a few tall old Hemlocks and by high 
rocky ridges, which are covered by a young growth of White 
Oak and Black Birch. 

The Rhododendron and Kalmia make such a display as 
they only make in the southern Alleghanies, many of them ap- 
proaching twenty feet in height. The Kalmia was in bud and 
just beginning to bloom when we reached Salt Pond Moun- 
tain on the zgothof May. Great beds of Viola blanda, V. pri- 
mulefolia, and V. cucullata, with its variety, grow down to the 
water’s edge on the sloping meadow in front of the hotel. It 
is the home of Violets. Two yellow ones, V. pubescens and 
V. hastata, are in bloom in the woods near by; V. rotundi- 
foliaand V. sagittata are ripening their seeds on the shady 
hill-side, and V. Canadensis has followed us up the mountain, 
where, ina swamp by the road, itis nearly a foot tall, the flowers 
large and showy, all the pretty white petals showing a delicate 
lilac beneath. V. fedata grows along the path to Bald Knob, 
and up there, on the exposed south side of the ridge among 
stunted patches of Kalmia and Vaccinium, is the prettiest of 
all, the light blue and velvety purple V. pedata, var. bicolor, as 
large and much more showy than the typical plant growing 
near it. 

Bald Knob is about 4,500 feet in altitude, the highest of the 
Alleghanies of Virginia, itis claimed, and from the summit five 
states are said tobeinsight. The viewis very beautiful. The 
great ranges of mountains, stretching north into West Virginia 
and south into North Carolina, are all densely wooded as well 
as most of the valleys, though there are many small, poorly 
tilled farms scattered among the mountains. Bald Knob is at 
the end of a long rocky ridge, and is one vast flower-garden. 
The old gray rocks are covered with Saxifraga leucanthemi- 
folia in full bloom, and deep down in a cool crevice the tiny 
Asplenium montanum has found a firm foothold in every 
crevice. Heuchera villosa is there also, and side by side grow 
Mex monticola and Ribes rotundifolia. Further down on the 
slope another Gooseberry, Ribes Cynosbati, is ripening its cu- 
rious prickly fruit. 

On the ridge opposite, just above the lake, the flame-colored 
Azalea (Rhododendron calendulaceum) flaunts its gorgeous 
flowers. They are of every shade, from light lemon-yellow to 
the most brilliant fire-red, and makea great contrast to the 
pretty, delicate rose-pink flowers of Rhododendron nudi- 
florum which grows amongst it. Both Azaleas and the 
Mountain Laurel are abundant through the woods. The true 
Lily-of-the-Valley, Convallaria majalis, is everywhere under 
our feet; its white bells larger and most fragrant, its beautiful 
glossy leaves taller and wider than those of the cultivated plants 
athome. Its companionamong the rocks is Anemone trifolia, 
a much larger and coarser plant than the delicate little Wind- 
flower (A. Vemorosa) that grows in low swampy ground near 
New York. Both Clintonias are here, C. wméellata, with its 
snowy umbels and broad shining leaves, and the less showy, 
but equally pretty, C. dereadis, with its graceful clusters of light 
greenish bells, which Jater on will turn into conspicuous um- 
bels of bright blue berries; and, abundant all through the 
woods, with their heads well up, in tail, stiff groups, are the 
curious fragrant flowers of the smaller yellow Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium parvifiorum). The stemless Lady’s Slipper (C. 
acaule) is as plentiful up on the mountain as it is in the sandy 
woods of Massachusetts and New Jersey. Sedum ternatum 
makes great mats on the rocks in the woods and is still in 
bloom, and near the top of the slope we come upon a great 
patch of the Painted Cup (Cas¢illeta coccinea), its scarlet flow- 
ers making brilliant patches of color through the low growth 
ot young Birches. 

Trillium grandifiorum is the most common of the mountain 
flowers, and well deserves its specific name, though it varies 
so greatly in size and color that it seems hardly possible that 
the one name can fit all its forms. It is white, pink and a deep 
magenta, some of the great petals three inches long, others 
again not larger than those otf the pretty, delicate little 
Painted Trillium (7: exythrocarpum) that grows with it. The 
Blazing Star (Chamelirium luteum) is very conspicuous, its 
tall, graceful white spikes often six inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch thick. 

One of the most interesting among the flowering shrubs is 
Crategus coccinea. We find two specimens near the road, one 
in full bloom, the other in fruit. The great bunches of large 
white flowers are a relief from the ‘brilliant coloring all 
around us. 

Above all this gay wild garden are some picturesque old 
White Oaks, their young pinkish leaf-buds ‘and small gray 
leaves as beautiful as the flowers which run riot at their 
feet. The wind that sweeps unhindered over the ridge has 
twisted their branches into all sorts of fantastic shapes, and 
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the old lichen-covered trunks gleam white and silvery through 
the thickets of bright-colored Azaleas all around them. 

In a little rill near the hotel, the tall, rather ungainly Lettuce 
Saxifrage (Saxrifraga erosa) grows in the water, and in the ad- 
joining marshy ground are the conspicuous triangular bright 
blue flowers of the common Spiderwort (Zradescantia Vir- 
ginica). Parnassia asarifolia was found on old logs in the lake, 
but it was too early for the tlowers, as well as for those of 
Trautvetteria palmata, which, in company with the green- 
flowered Veratrum viride, fills the deep bog along Little Stony 
Creek, the outlet of Mountain Lake, with a coarse, rank growth. 

Magnolia acuminata is still in bloom on the borders of this 
swamp, and fills the air with the delicious fragrance of its 
large cup-shaped flowers, and all through the surrounding 
woods we found the curious Conopholis Americana in all 
stages of flower and fruit. The Striped Maple (Acer Pennsyl- 
vanicum) is dropping its small pretty racemes, and at its foot, 
growing all along the top of a decayed mossy log, are the 
dainty white flowers of Ziarella cordifolia. 

These great logs, principally Hemlocks, overgrown with 
Moss and Fern, are the remains of what must have been a 
magnificent forest, for enough of them are still standing to 
bear witness to their former grandeur. In this jungle we tind 
our third Trillium, the stitf, dark reddish 7. evectum, and that 
curious vine, Arzstolochia Sipho, which twines over rock and 
shrub, the queer, though hardly pretty, brown flowers really 
looking like so many little pipes among the large roundish 
leaves. 

Both Menziesta globularis and Vaccinium erythrocarpon 
grow along the road over which we drive to the Cas- 
cade, five miles away, when we leave Mountain Lake on our 
way to the New River Valley. The falls are charming and the 
beauty of the ravine well repaid us for the rough climb we 
had to reach it. 

There on the high cliffs we again found Asplentum monta- 
num, but this time with feathery fronds three inches long, and 
we gathered Cornus alternifolia almost in the spray of the cas- 
cade. Twomore members of the Birthwort family, Asarum 
Canadense and A. Virginicum, grew there in the deep Hemlock 
woods. 

Gillenia trifoliata is another graceful white-flowered plant 
that has a place in the flora of Salt Pond Mountain, and such 
snowy clusters of the Deerberry’s (Vaccinium stamineum) 
delicate little bells are surely rarely seen. In the woods near 
the foot of the mountain we found a small group of the pretty 
blue Sculleaps, Scutellaria saxatilis, S. serrata and S. nervosa, 
all growing not far from each other. Among the roadside 
trees Tilia heterophylla and Magnolia acuminata are promi- 
nent with many Oaks, and here and there are large clumps of 
the long, dark green leaved sculus flava, the latter with 
swarms of bees around its fragrant spikes of yellowish blos- 
soms. Some of the larger trees are dying by inches in the 
fields, tor the way of making clearings down there is essen- 
tially a lazy one. The underbrush is burnt or cut out, grain is 
sown, the trees are girdled and left to fall when and where 
they will. How any harvesting is done in such fields is a 
mystery to the uninitiated. 

Our twelve-mile drive over an unspeakably rough road in 
wagons guiltless of springs came to an end at Eggleston’s 
Springs, on the New River, where in a rather comfortless inn 


we spent the night. aa 
Nae Wonk, Ss Anna M. Vail. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Schubertia grandiflora, Mart. and Zucc. 


HIS species, which has recently been brought into 
notice in England, was first discovered by Martius 
some seventy years ago in the forests of eastern Brazil. A 
species much. resembling this, but with rather smaller 
flowers (S. graveolens), has been occasionally cultivated 
for nearly fifty years, but has not received much attention. 
Like the very similar S/ephanot’s floribunda, it is a woody 
climber of the Asc/epias family, with milky juice, and bear- 
ing umbels of large fleshy flowers in the axils. The leaves 
and branches are rather thickly covered with coarse brown 
hairs, and the bark upon the older stems becomes thick, 
white and corky. The flowers are pure white (becoming 
creamy) and extremely fragrant, and are very persistent, 
retaining their freshness for several days after being cut. 
The plant is readily propagated either by seeds or cut- 
tings, and is a rapid and vigorous grower, attaining a 
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length of twenty or thirty feet in the course of a year, and 
continuing in profuse bloom for several months. It bears 
a dry fruit of the size and shape of a small pear, covered 
with scattered fleshy spines, and containing numerous 
plumed seeds like those of the Milkweed. The leaves 
have a somewhat fetid odor, especially when bruised, 
which is the only thing that detracts from its value for 
floral purposes. 

The genus Schuberha has been united by Bentham and 
Hooker with Physzan/hus under the older name of Araujia, 
but continental botanists still keep it distinct, perhaps more 
correctly. It is very closely allied to the ‘‘Condurango” 
which some years ago had an artificial reputation as a 
remedy for cancer. 

The plant from which the figure here given was made 
was raised from seed planted in the spring of 1889 by Mr. 
John N. Gerard, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and is now in 
possession of Mr, John Thorpe, of Pearl River, New York. 
The vine is now twenty-one feet long, trained horizontally, 
and covers a space three feet wide. It is flowering pro- 
fusely both on leaders and laterals, the number of trusses 
being about 160, with from five to nine flowers in each 
cluster. S. W. 


New Orchids. 


TRICHOPILIA PUNCTATA, Rolfe, is an elegant little species, 
allied to 7: axa, but the segments spotted with reddish pur- 
ple, an unusual character in the genus. It was introduced 
from Costa Rica by Messrs. F. Sander & Co.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, February 22d, p. 227. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x CENONE, Rolfe, is a hybrid raised by Messrs. 
F. Sander & Co., from C. Hookere fertilized with the pollen of 
C. superbiens. The leaves are much like the former species, 
while the flowers have more of the character of the latter. 
The only plant saved is now in the collection of Mr. R. H. 
Measures, of Streatham.—Guardeners’ Chronicle, March ist, 
p. 260. 

XYLOBIUM COLLEYI, Rolfe. This is the old Maxillaria 
Colleyt, Lindl., described in 1838, and which has long been lost 
to cultivation. A plant sent from the Trinidad Botanic Garden 
to Kew proved'on flowering to be this species. Its native 
country still remains doubtful. It bearsshort racemes of red- 
dish brown flowers, which smell like cucumbers, but are of little 
beauty.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 8th, p. 288. 

DENDROBIUM x ASPASIA, Veitch, is a beautiful hybrid raised 
by Mr. Seden for Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, trom JD. 
aureum, fertilized with the pollen of D. Wardianum. It was 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on March 11th. Itis the plant described in the Gar- 


deners Chronicle for April 20th, 1889, p. 490, as D. Wardiano- . 


aureum. The lip is very richly colored._Gardeners’ Chront- 
cle, March 15th, p. 336. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X NUMA, Veitch. A hybrid raised in Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons’ establishment from C. Lawrenceanum, 
fertilized with the pollen of C. S¢omez. It has much of the gen- 
eral character of the pollen parent. lt was awarded a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society on March 
11th.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 15th, p. 336; May 17th, 
p. 608. 

-CYPRIPEDIUM Xx OTHELLO, Veitch. A hybrid exhibited by 
Messrs. James Veitch & Sons at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March 11th. Its parents are C. hirsu- 
tisstmum and C. Boxall. Thus it must stand very near C. x 
Godseffianum, which has the same or the reversed parentage. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 15th, p. 336. 

ZYGOPETALUM (?7 BOLLEA) WHITEI, Rolfe, is a new species 
allied to Z. hemixantha, with cream-white flowers anda golden 
yellow disc. It is a native of New Granada, and was found 
growing with Cattleya Mendeli, by a collector of Mr. R. B. 
White, of Arddarrock. Itis said to be a free grower, and the 
flowers are very pretty.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 22d, 
p. 354. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM WATTIANUM, Rolfe, is a very distinct form 
somewhat intermediate in character between O. /teo-purpur- 
eum and O. Lindleyanum, though whether it is a natural hy- 
brid between them or a distinct species still remains doubtful. 
The flowers are yellow, blotched with maroon. It was intro- 
duced by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, March 22d, p. 354. 

LALIA-CATTLEYA X HIPPOLYTA, Veitch, is a most beautiful 
hybrid raised from Lela cinnabarina, fertilized with the pollen 
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Fig. 48.—Schubertia grandiflora.—See page 368. 


of Cattleya Mossie. The color of the flower is a beautiful 
Indian yellow, much like that of Lelia + flammea. It was 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on March 26th.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 29th, p. 
398, and April 5th, p. 431. 


DENDROBIUM MIRBELIANUM, Gandich., is a very interesting 
species from New Guinea, which has been known to science 
for upward of sixty years, and has now been introduced to 
cultivation by Z’ Horticulture Internationale, of Brussels. It is 
a robust species with long, erect racemes of yellowish green 
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flowers, with a few purple-brown spots on the segments and 
lines on the lip.—Zizdenza, vol. v., p. 49, t. 215. 

MASDEVALLIA LOwlII, Rolfe, isa pretty little species belong- 
ing to the Saccilabiate section, which was introduced from the 
Cauca, New Granada, by Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., of Clapton. 
It is readily distinguished from its allies byits shallow, maroon- 
purple lip, which is unusually fleshy and almost filled up with 
the keels so characteristic of this section of the genus. The 
sepals are also narrower than usual below, and gradually at- 
tenuated right to the apex.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 5th, 


. 416. 
De. RevA,, Rolfe. 


Plant Notes. 


Hypericum Kalmianum and Lobelia Kalmii. 


“peas is the season of Aypericum Kalmianum, whose yellow 
blossoms seem more than usually profuse the present 
year. Large patches of them may be seen covering the ground 
along the borders of the sloughs throughout the sand region 
at the head of Lake Michigan, for it is under such conditions 
that itflourishes here. The excellent figure and description of 
it in GARDEN AND Forest for March 5thleads me to sendsome 
account of this plant and another one named after Peter Kalm, 
both of which are common near the shores of Lake Michigan 
in the sandy region just south and east of Chicago. One gets 
the impression: from the habitats assigned in most of the 
hand-books of botany, that they are quite exclusively denizens 
of the rocks; but they flourish equally well in the damp sili- 
cious sands. The first named will also bear a considerable 
amount of dryness. It is not confined to the lake shore, 
though abundant in many places on the landward side of the 
ridge of sand usually fringing the shore, and against which 
the surf may beat when the waves run high. It sometimes 
spreads two or three miles away from the shore, growing 
along the borders of sloughs and sluggish streams. It may 
be found in company with our only shrubby Potentilla, P. 
fruticosa, though the latter can endure wetter conditions of 
soil, the lower part of the stems being under water sometimes, 
but not, apparently, as a permanent state. Such shrubs as 
Pyrus arbutifolia, Cornus paniculata and C. sericea, and the 
Willows Salix lucida, S. glaucophylla and S. adenophylla, often 
accompany it. The last is quite peculiar to the shore, seldom 
getting away from it, and is generally found higher up the slope 
of the sand ridge or onits top. I have found Aypericum Kal- 
mianum inthe same situations as YH. Canadenseand H. gymnan- 
thum. Other plants growingalong with it are Linum Virginia- 
num, and L. sulcatum, Castilleia coccinea, Tofieldia glutinosa, 
the beautiful Gentian, Sabdatza angularis, and the two pretty 
Orchids, /ogonia ophioglossoides and Colofogon—each, of 
course, in its season. This partial list, which might be 
considerably extended, will serve to show that it is not very 
exclusive in its habits, for some of the plants mentioned are 
usually regarded as wet or damp-ground and some as dry- 
ground species. And it may also in a measure explain why 
this Hypericum is so easily cultivated, as well as the other 
species of the genus, since they readily adapt themselves to 
varying conditions. I should think, however, that a light soil 
kept reasonably moist would be nearest to their natural state. 
Some years ago I came across a patch of this plant in one part 
of the city that was at the time under improvement as a park. 
It had evidently been brought by accident among the roots of 
a White Pine which had been planted near by. The ground 
was sandy and quite dry, but the shrub was strong and doing 
well. I may add that H. Kalmianum is quite commonly dis- 
tributed along the sandy shores of Lake Michigan, probably 
throughout its whole extent. The place where I have seen it 
farthest from the lake was on the rocks at the sandy Portage 
of the Menominee River, in the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan. This isa little below Iron Mountain, or about fifty miles 
up the river from Green Bay, into which the Menominee flows. 

The other plant named for Peter Kalm, Lobelia Kalmii, 
probably gathered by him at Niagara Falls, where it grows 
upon the rocks, as I have taken it from the Three Sisters 
Islands, is also common here. It is not confined to the “wet 
limestones,” but does just as well in the damp sands, and 
sometimes assumes neighborly relations to LZ. spicata, abund- 
ant here in open sandy ground. A similar list of mingled 
plants might be made out for this, asin the case of H. Kalmia- 
num, though I find it a little more confined to the wetter 
ground. In fact, an extended article could be prepared from 
material furnished by the mixed character of the flora of the 
upper lakes, especially that near the south end of Lake Michi- 
gan, interesting to the botanist, meteorologist, and doubtless 
profitable to the horticulturist, showing how plants in their 
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wild state readily adapt themselves to changed conditions, 
and I have often been surprised to find many strange neigh- 
bors among plants. In Michigan the habitats of plants differ 
widely from those set down in the books, especially when these 
wet, sandy grounds are drained as they come to be by the de- 
mand of the growing population of a large city. Having seen 
this go on for nearly a score of years, the opportunity has been 
very favorable to study this struggle for existence. While the 
original soil is left undisturbed by the plow or spade, the wet- 
ground and the dry-ground plants suit themselves to the 
altered surroundings, the latter coming in among the former, 
and as cosily occupying the same quarters as though they had 
never lived apart. Some are devoid of the requisite flexibility 
of constitution and yield to the inevitable, but many more soon 
come into permanent relations with a new environment. 
Englewood, Ill. E. Fro Fill. 


Cultural Department. 


‘ Notes on Shrubs. 


JE ROENEILY there is no species among the late flowering 

Spiraeas in cultivation which would rank higher as showy 
ornamental shrubs than Sfir@a discolor and its varieties. This 
species is a native of several of the states in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, and it extends from southern California into British 
Columbia. Although long known it is seldom seen in gar- 
dens in this country; but, in the northern and New England 
states, this may be partly due to the fact that the plants gen- 
erally do not withstand the severe winters without some arti- 
ficial protection. S. discolor, var. ariefolia, or, as it is more 
often called, S. ariefolia, is very unequal in its behavior at 
the Arboretum. It has seldom flowered so well as it has this 
season, a circumstance partly due, no doubt, to the past mild 
winter, and to the stems having been bent over and carefully, 
though lightly, covered with soil. 

The tallest stems have attained a height of eight or nine feet, 
and all have been well laden with numerous large, loose 
spreading panicles of creamy white or straw colored flowers. 
The panicles bear some resemblance to those of the common 
Siberian S. sorézfolia of our gardens, but they are not so large 
and have a more feathery and less stiff and formal appear- 
ance. Besides this, they differ in being produced on a num- 
ber of lateral branches along the main stems, whereas the pan- 
icles on S. sorvdifolia are erect, solitary and terminal. 

The two species bear no resemblance to each other in habit 
or in general appearance, and if it was perfectly hardy S. avia- 
folia would be considered the most valuable, both for its blos- 
soms, and because it may be very easily kept as a neat, trim 
bush, and does not spread and encumber the ground by 
suckers. 

Under cultivation at the Arboretum the panicles of flowers 
average about six inches in length by four inches across, but 
some are nine or ten inches long, with a diameter of from six 
to eight inches. The individual blossoms are small, about a 
fifth of an inch across, and they are light creamy white in 
color. The odor has been described as like that of Sweet 
Birch, yet to many people it is more strongly suggestive of 
honey. There is also‘a suggestion of the odor of Chestnut- 
blossoms, which lends a slightly disagreeable quality. 

In its native habitat the shrub is said to grow from five to 
fifteen feet high. In well sheltered situations in southern New 
England it would probably rarely fail to blossom abundantly, 
and some hardier strains than that grown at the Arboretum 
may yet be procured. The flowers are of short duration, but, 
as all the panicles donot develop their blossoms simultaneously 
and some plants are a little later than others, a good show of 
bloom is kept up for three weeks after the opening of the 
earliest blossoms—about the Ist of July. 

Spirea Millefolium, which was figured on p. 509 of the sec- 
ond volume of GARDEN AND FOREST, blossoms at the same 
time as, ora little later than, the last species, and although 
more interesting in many ways it has little merit as a conspic- 
uous or decorative shrub. The specimens in the Arboretum 
were produced from seed collected in Nevada and they 
have proved very hardy without any protection. They are, 
however, of straggling habit, though upright, and only three 
or four feet in height. The foliage is not sufficiently abund- 
ant to hide the naked lower portions of the branches and 
stems. The narrow, finely twice-pinnate leaves distinguish 
this species from all others of the genus. Another peculiarity 
of the leaves is that a very well developed tuft of them re- 
mains on the tip of each branch throughout the winter, and 
these leaves continue their growth with the new shoots in the 
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The panicles of flowers are not produced in much profusion. 
They are from two or three to four or five inches long, and 
are borne on the extremities of a few of the strongest shoots. 
The petals are of a rather pale white color and the expanded 
flowers are nearly half an inch across. But as not one-half of 
the blossoms in a panicle are open at any one time they are 
not so showy as they otherwise might be. The fragrance of 
the flowers reminds one of the odor of the common Yarrow, 
though the latter is much less powerful, while that of the 
leaves and whole plant has been likened to creosote and also 
suggests burning sealing-wax. 

This species and S. discolor have so many characters pecu- 
liar to themselves that some systematists place them in sepa- 
rate genera as being quite distinct from the true Spireas. 

In Spirea Douglasi, another species from the western part 
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well known Japanese Sfirga callosa and many of its forms 


come under this class, but they are valuable because they 
keep up a succession of blossoms for several weeks. 
Arnold Arboretum. He C. Te 


Notes on American Plants. 


E have in New England three native Sundews (Drosera) 
which flower about this season. They are all small 
species, generally classed among the carnivorous plants, and 
this curious characteristic is one of theirchief points of interest. 
Yet the largest of these, the Thread-leaved Sundew (Drosera fili- 
formis), has numerous handsome rose-purple flowers half an 
inch wide in a one-sided spike. It is seldom more than a foot 
high. The very long, thread-like leaves are covered with their 
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of the continent, we have a plant which nearly corresponds to 
our Hardhack or Steeple-bush (5S. Zomentosa). Except for the 
slightly larger size of the panicles of its flowers, which may 
also sometimes be a little deeper in color, S. Douglasiz pos- 
sesses few qualities to make it of any more ornamental value. 
The plant is of larger, coarser growth, and the leaves are also 
larger but not so neat and attractive as those of the common 
Hardhack, which also bears neater, much more pointed and 
more symmetrical panicles of flowers. 

The variety of S. Dowg/asiz known innurseries as S. Vodleana 
chiefly differs from the typical species in having the flowers 
arranged in panicles which are broad and spreading instead of 
narrow and pyramidal. The very short duration of the flow- 
ers and the fact that those on the upper portion of the panicles 
usually become an ugly brown sooner than the lower or outer 
blossoms is a serious drawback to the beauty of these and 
some other deep pink or rosy purple flowered species. The 


glandular bristles, and the sticky gluten which exudes from them 
catches many an unfortunate insect that comes within reach 
of it. In fact, the leaves are often almost hidden by its little 
victims. This species has been found near the coast at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and thence southward to New Jersey 
and Florida. 

Our most common species, the Round-leaved Sundew (J. 
rotundifolia), is a more delicate little plant, with round leaves 
on spreading petioles which lie quite near the ground. The 
flower-stem is seldom more than eight inches high, bearing 
several small white flowers. It is very common in peat-bogs 
and wet sandy places throughout New England. 

The Long-leaved Sundew, formerly called D. /ongifolia, but 
now known to botanists as D. tmtermedia, var. Americana, is 
not so common, but grows in bogs, in wetter places, and 
might almost be called an aquatic. Inits general appearance it 
much resembles the preceding, and it has similar white 
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flowers. All of these Sundews are easy to grow, but the first, 
when brought from as far south as Florida or Georgia, might 
not endure our cold winters without protection. They thrive 
well in a wet sandy soil with the Venus’ Fly-trap and such Sar- 
racenias as are found in sandy bogs. 

The common Floating Heart (Limnanthemum lacunosum) is 
a valuable little aquatic, and is especially adapted for small 
aquaria. Its round, heart-shaped leaves; usually a little more 
than an inch long at this season, are of a reddish purple shade 
and variegated with a greenish centre. The several small 
white flowers are a third or half an inch wide on thread-like 
petioles, which come from about an inch below the leaf. They 
succeed each other in long succession, and, like the leaves, 
float on the surface of the water: It is a native of shallow 
ponds from Canada to Florida. 

The value of our native white Water Lilies for cool waters 
cannot be too highly estimated. The sweet-scented one, 
Nymphea odorata, is already too generally known to need any 
mention. Its variety, Minor, with smaller leaves and flow- 
ers, is also a desirable plant, and may be grown with it in sim- 
ilar situations. The largest of our Water Lilies, WV. éuberosa, 
is not so generally known. It is a larger and stronger plant, 
and when given an equal chance bears larger and handsomer 
flowers—nearly a third larger than JV. odorata. The leaf is 
also a third larger, not rarely fifteen inches wide. The flower, 
though not so strongly scented as the other, has a’delicate and 
delicious odor peculiar to itself, and it remains open later in 
the day after those of JV. odorata have closed. Both sides of 
the leaves of JV. ¢wberosa are green, while in all the plants of 
iV. odoyata 1 have seen the under side of its leaves were of a 
reddish purple color. The pinkish color of the sepals, so com- 
mon in ZV. odorata, is said to be always lacking in JV. tuberosa, 
and the small tubers, which are so numerous in J. ¢uberosa, 
attached to the main root-stalk, are lacking in the other. 

There are other handsome species native to North America, 
such as the /V. fava of the southern states, with yellow flow- 
ers, the beautiful blue flowered WV. elegans from southern 
Texas and Mexico, and the 4. ampla and WV. gracilis, but none 
of these thrive in our cool, clear waters of New England. 
Even in the hottest summer weather, such as the present sea- 
son affords, they only manage to exist, sending up a few weak 
leaves with no promise of flowers. 

One of the most attractive little plants of the Heath family, 
and which is now in flower, is the Spotted Wintergreen (Chima- 
phylla maculata). The plant is seldom over six or seven 
inches high, and bears four or five nodding, white, deliciously 
fragrant flowers, three-fourths of an inch wide. The ovate- 
lanceolate leaves are dark green, variegated with a lighter 
centre along the middle the whole length of the leaf. Itis a dif- 
ficult species to transplant, and the only way is to take up 
large sods and set ina fine shaded soil. 

The White Fringed Orchis (Habenaria blephariglottis) is just 
beginning to bloom. It is one of the rarest and most desira- 
ble species we have. Itgrows in bogsand on borders of ponds, 
usually only a foot high, with oblong-lanceolate leaves, and at 
the summit a short, round spike of pure white flowers. Itisa 
good plant for artificial bogs, and blooms a little before Haden- 
aria psycodes, when flowers are few. 

Aletyis farinosa (Star Grass) has its leaves in a cluster close 
to the ground, from among which comes a long, slender, 
naked scape, two or three feet high, bearing a wand-like 
raceme of pretty white flowers. Thespikeor raceme is about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter and five to eight inches 
long. It is useful for cutting. The plant is not rare, and may 
be easily grown in the sun or shade in a sandy soil. 

Silene stellata, Starry Campion, sometimes called Colic 
Root, is an attractive plant when in bloom. Its numerous 
flowers are three-fourths of an inch across and pure white. 
The petals are cut into a fringe, which adds to its beauty. The 
stems are two or three feet high and rather weak at time of 
flowering, for the stalks with flowers are usually bent down. 
The taper pointed, narrowly ovate leaves are in whorls of 
four at considerable distances apart along the stem. It is a 
native of wooded banks from Rhode Island to Wisconsin and 
southward. Although it grows in shade or partly shaded situ- 
ations it seems to thrive equally well in the sun. 

The Bristly Sarsaparilla or Wild Elder (Aradlia hisfida) is 
nota showy plant. The stems, which area foot or two high, 
are bristly, with a moderate amount of foliage, and terminate 
in a head bearing several hemispherical umbels of greenish 
white flowers. Its best season is when in fruit and it bears an 
abundance of dark berries much resembling those of the com- 
mon Elder. It grows in rocky places, also on dry sandy soil, 
and does fairly well in either sun or shade. 

Southwick, Mass. : TE, SEC, Hor sford. 
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Cinerarias. 


INERARIAS are among the most useful and showy plants for 
the embellishment of the conservatory and greenhouse dur- 
ing the winter and spring months. They are easily managed, 
too, but are seen much more rarely than they deserve, and still 
more rarely grown up to the recognized standard of a florist’s 
flower. One great drawback to the successful cultivation of 
Cinerarias in the United States is that growers follow the cul- 
tural notes given in European periodicals and catalogues. 
Rules which ensure success in England would bring disaster if 
strictly adhered to in this country, and yet these plants can be 
grown successfully by every one who can command an ordi- 
nary garden frame and a greenhouse from which frosts and 
excessive damp can be excluded. 

Cinerarias are classed as greenhouse perennials, and many 
varieties are grown as such in Europe and propagated by off- 
shoots after flowering; but the difficulty here is that the plants 
cannot survive our summer sun and heat. This fact must also 
be borne in mind by those who treat them as annuals. Plants 
from seed sown in May and June lack the vigor of later 
sown seedlings, and this is a vital point in cultivation. Seed 
of an extra good strain should be obtained from a reliable 
source, and two sowings made; the first from the middle to 
the latter end of July, with another about three weeks later. 
The seed should be sown in pans or shallow boxes upon light 
sandy soil, moist, but not wet, and they should be covered 
lightly with finely sifted soil. A cold-frame, pitched north, 
with sashes shaded and a bed of coal ashes two or three inches 
thick, makes a good place for seed-pans, as well as for the 
seedlings in all stages of growth, if no other suitable structure 
can be commanded. The seed-pans should be covered with 
glass or paper to prevent evaporation during the day, but the 
glass must be taken off for some time daily, as the close at- 
mosphere will help the development of bench-fungus, which 
will destroy the seedlings before they can be safely handled. 
I prefer to cover the pans during the day and leave them un- 
covered at night. In watering seed-pans a fine rose watering- 
pot or a rubber sprinklershould be used. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, prick them off into shallow boxes 
and returnthem to the frame, where they should be constantly, 
but discreetly, ventilated. Newly pricked off or potted plants 
must be kept somewhat close for two or three days after shift- 
ing or the plants may flag, a result to be avoided always; and 
yet the night air is beneficial. Keep a sharp look out for slugs 
and snails, as the tender seedling is a tempting morsel, and if 
one slug can reach a plant at this stage itis gone. Young 
toads also like to bury themselves in the cool sandy seed- 
boxes, not to the benefit of the plants. 

As soon as the plants are large enough, and before they get 
crowded in the boxes, pot them off singly into three-inch or 
three-and-a-half-inch pots, using well decayed sod and rotted 
cow-manure or manure from a spent hot-bed. The soil should 
be rubbed through a sieve of half-inch mesh with sharp sand, 
broken charcoal or coal ashes to keep it porous. The pots 
must be clean and well crocked for drainage. Care must 
be taken in handling the young plants from the seed-pans that 
a leaf is not broken or the tender roots bruised by pressing 
the soil too firmly into the pots. The plants may be lifted 
with a stout label with as much. soil as will adhere to the roots, 
and should not be planted too deeply or they may rot off. As 
soon as the plants have partly filled the pots with roots they 
should be shifted into five-inch and six-inch pots. In the lat- 
ter size they may be left to bloom, but those in the smaller 
pots will need another shift. Use the same soil as at first pot- 
ting ; give a light sprinkle of bone-meal and place the pots 
once more in the cold-frame, giving attention to shading, 
watering and ventilation. 

As the plants advance in growth those in five-inch pots may 
be shifted into pots two or three sizes larger, using the same 
compost as before ; those in six-inch pots should receive weak 
liquid manure once a week, and the application should be 
increased in strength and frequency as the plants require 
watering, until every second watering is with liquid manure. 
Give each plant abundant room for developing its foliage, and 
use every possible means to keep the foliage clean, healthy 
and vigorous. During hot and dry weather a light sprinkling 
overhead will greatly assist them. As autumn approaches 
every precaution must be taken against frost, but the plants 
should not be hurried into the greenhouse, for mild weather 
is often experienced after a light frost or two. 

The Cineraria dislikes sun heat and fire heat and extremes 
of temperature, and when it is necessary to bring the plants 
into the greenhouse place them in the cool house, giving air 
on all favorable occasions, but guarding against cutting 
draughts of cold air, a glaring sun and a dry atmosphere. A 
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mean temperature of forty-five degrees should be maintained, 
and, if kept cool, Cinerarias are seldom troubled with in- 
sects. In heated structures they soon become infested with 
green fly. A mild fumigation with Tobacco-stems should be 
given weekly as a preventive, for if green fly is not kept off 
the plants the flowers will not be worth seeing. The plants 
should be kept growing steadily and rapidly from the seed 
until they flower. ‘This is essential, and therefore they should 
be kept clean and healthy, and should never be allowed to 
become dry, starved or pot-bound. WoT 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


lee year’s experience with the little Bush Lima Bean sent 

out last year by Peter Henderson & Co. confirms my first 
impression of its great value; and I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve it before its dissemination. This Bush Lima is a variety 
of the Small Lima Bean, and it originated in Campbell County, 
Virginia. Its small size was a disappointment to many who 
bought it for the first time, but its earliness, remarkable pro- 
ductiveness and good quality will atone for this. It is a well 
known fact in the south that the old large Lima is very un- 
productive anywhere south of the Potomac, and the small 
Lima, known south as the ‘Butter Bean,” has always been a 
favorite sort here. The Small Bush Lima ought to be a favor- 
ite in the north, on account ofits earliness, which prolongs the 
season for this delicious vegetable. Herein Raleigh wecan have 
the Bush Lima in abundance by the middle of June, nearly a 
month earlier than the large pole Lima is ready, and the same 
difference will probably hold good at the north. This season 
a pint of these beans planted in my garden has given an 
abundant daily supply to a family of twelve persons since the 
middle of June, and as I write (July 19th) there is no let up in 
the blooming and pod-making. I believe now, though disposed 
to doubt it at first, that a larger yield per acre can be had from 
the bush than from the pole bean of the same species. This 
will be accurately tested at the Experiment Station here next 

ear. 
é Flat Strap Leaf Turnips for family use should not be sown 
too early. These Turnips, when in perfection, which is only in 
autumn, are the sweetest and best for table use. They should, 
however, be grown almost as rapidly as radishes to be good. 
If sown too early in highly enriched soil they grow large and 
pithy and are not so sweet. The middle of August at the 
north is early enough, and a month or more later in this lati- 
tude is better. The seed should not be sown broadcast. We 
usually open furrows with a plow, when they are grown ona 
large scale, about two and a half feet apart. In these furrows 
a heavy dressing of superphosphate is sown and a light fur- 
row turned from each side over the first one, forming a 
sharp ridge. A roller is then run over the ridges lengthwise, 
flattening them nearly to the soil level. The seeds are then 
sown with a drill on the flattened ridges, and over the fertilizer, 

The black flea beetle (Haltica) attacks them as soon as they 
germinate, but adusting of air-slaked lime will usually expel 
them. If the lime alone is not sufficient, use a very small por- 
tion of Paris green, sav one-half of one per cent. of the whole. 

The Chinese Rose Colored Winter Radish can also be sown 
in the same way and at about the sametime, or, better, a little 
later. In this latitude these are best when sown the last of 
September, and a second sowing can be made later still if the 
first ones promise to be too large. We leave them to stand 
where they grow for winter use protected only by the Chick- 
weed, which here mats over every fertile spot in winter. Even 
in the north I think they might be left where they grow and 
covered with a heavy coat of straw or forest-leaves. They 
keep well in moist sand in a cool cellar. 

The earthing-up of Celery should not be begun too early, ex- 
cept of a little for fall use. Celery earthed and blanched in 
hot weather is not usually a good article. Whenever the win- 
ters are not too cold the bed system practiced around Balti- 
more is best. These beds are six feet wide by any length, and 
the plants are set in rows across the bed a foot apart and six 
inches in the rows. The whole bed is earthed up en masse and 
finally covered with forest-leaves, and the plants are allowed 
to stand where they grow. Celery grown in these beds has a 
crispness which is not found in Celery that is lifted for storing 
in winter. Even at the north Celery could be kept if a rough 
board roof were thrown over the banked base and then coy- 
ered with straw to exclude the frost. 

The dwarf Celeries are best at the north, but south of the Po- 
tomac the half dwarf and the old large sorts are the best. In 
this latitude our chief difficulty is to get it to stop growing. 
Last winter being unusually mild, our Celery nearly all ran up 
to bloom and seed in midwinter. 
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The practice of growing a late fall crop of Irish Potatoes, I 
believe, is destined to extend not only in the south, but a good 
deal further north than the experimenthas hitherto been made. 
Years ago, even in the south, a late crop of Irish Potatoes was 
a very uncertain matter. But we have learned how to grow 
them here with certainty, and by the use of southern prepared 
seed Potatoes the planting could be extended with profit 
northward. The best practice here is to take Potatoes of 
the early crop and spread them out in a light shed until well 
greened by the light. These are then bedded on a piece of 
meilow ground in beds of any convenient width about the 
middle of July, the Potatoes being laid just so as not to touch 
each other. The bed is then covered with two or three inches 
of soil, and left until planting time, which is here from the 
middle to the last of August. By this time all the immature 
potatoes will have rotted or dried up, and the good ones will 
be well sprouted. These are then planted in shallow furrows, 
without cutting, and covered with not more than two inches 
of soil above the potato. The earth is packed to them with a 
roller, and in the after culture more soil is drawn to them. 
Growers in the latitude of Philadelphia, by taking these south- 
ern grown potatoes and planting in the middle of July, could, I 
feel sure, raise a fine crop. They should plant the seed pota- 
toes much more thickly, to allow for the rotting, which we do 
in the beds. The chief point to observe is to cover these late 
planted potatoes very lightly. Deep planting at this season 
will always give a bad stand. Southern potatoes, well greened, 
could be shipped at low rates, since the cuttings of the early 


crop are the ones generally used. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


The Dewberry. 


ey the issue of GARDEN AND Forest for July gth Mr. Jack 

writes: ‘In a wild state the fruit (of the Dewberry) is very 
variable in size and flavor, but by selection and under cultiva- 
tion itis possible to produce berries which, for size and flavor, 
cannot be distinguished from some of the best blackberries.” 

One would infer from this paragraph that the dewberry at 
its best is equal in point of size and quality to the best black- 
berries, a statement which does scant justice to the delicious, 
melting juiciness of the dewberry. To my own taste this fruit 
is surpassed in quality by the strawberry alone. 

Except in form and color the dewberry differs nearly as much 
from the blackberry as from the raspberry. Its time of ma- 
turity is between the two, being at its best just as the raspber- 
ries are failing and before the blackberry-season has really 
commenced. 

The Dewberry does not succeed well in all localities. In 
my first trials, which were with Bartell’s and the Mammoth 
varieties at Geneva, New York, the plants were quite unpro- 
ductive, and the fruits filled out very poorly. In the summer 
of 1889, however, I saw a plantation of Bartell’s Dewberry on 
the farm of Hon. H.C. Adams, of Madison, Wisconsin, that 
convinced me in a moment that there is a future for this fruit. 
The vines were well loaded with the beautiful, glossy berries, 
many of which were nearly or quite two inches in length, and 
by the side of them the finest blackberries appeared comimon- 
place indeed. And they were superior in taste as well as in 
appearance. Mr. Adams told me that he had no difficulty in 
securing several cents more per quart for them than for 
blackberries. 

There is certainly a promising field for work in the im- 
provement of the Dewberry. Seedlings of it may be grown 
with the greatest ease, and require but a short time to come 
into bearing. The difficulties of cultivating this fruit are little 
greater than in the case of the Strawberry. The fact that the 
stems are trailing is an advantage in cold climates, as they are 
the more easily protected in winter and are more likely to be 
sheltered by snow. One grower mentioned the fact that the 
vines of the Dewberry form a natural hiding-place for ser- 
pents, and in localities where these abound he has found diffi- 
culty in inducing timid pickers to gather the crop. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. YES: Goff. 

Erpetion reniforme.—This pretty little Australian Violet will 
not prove hardy in the colder states, but any one who has the 
protection of a greenhouse to give it in winter will be de- 
lighted with the abundance of modest little blue and white 
flowers all through springandsummer. Our plants were raised 
from seed sown in October last, and kept in the greenhouse 
all winter, where they commenced to flower in April. The 
plants form) numerous creeping stems, from which come a 
dense mass of small green leaves, and flowers on stems about 
two inches high. These latter resemble other Violets, except 
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that the inner half of each division of the flower is blue and 
the other half white, giving them a distinct beauty of their 
own. Erpetion reniforme is the name usually given the plant 
in seed lists, though there are several synonyms, the most 
common of which is Viola hederacea, This plant would be 
desirable for carpeting the flower border in summer, but 
owing to its delicate habit it should not be set among coarse- 
erowing plants or in dry places, and for growing 1n pans it 
cannot be over-praised. 

Californian Lilies.—So far as I have tried these lovely Lilies, 
in all sorts of soil, in sun and shade, in open ground and in 
frame, ZL. Washingtonianum, L. Humboldtii, L. Columbianum, 
L. rubescens, L. parvumand L. maritimum have all been most 
unsatisfactory garden plants. There must be some conditions 
necessary to their successful culture that are yet insufficiently 
known, and I am tempted to ask if any readers of GARDEN 
AND FOREST have been able to succeed with these beautiful 
western Lilies for any length of time. JZ. pardalinum, when 
not affected with disease, grows here in Massachusetts often 
five feet high, with a beautiful display of its spotted flowers. 
That this Lily should do so well, and the other kinds so indif- 
ferently, requires a little explanation from those who are 
familiar with the plants and their natural surroundings. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 1B, (O), Orpet. 


Nympheea rosacea is another of Monsieur Marliac’s introduc- 
tions well worth growing. It is apparently a variety of J. 
odorata, which it resembles in habit and foliage. The flowers 
are a light, clear rose or pink, in form and size like the type. 
Compared with JV. odorata rosea (the Cape Cod Lily) the color 
is much more delicate and less decided. WV. rosacea will 
prove a charming addition to any collection. 


Nymphea pygmea alba (/e¢vagona), the smallest of the Water 
Lilies, is a native of western China and Siberia. Owing to its 
diminutive size it may be grown in-very limited space, the 
leaves being only three to four inches in diameter. The 
flowers are plentiful, white, about two inches in diameter, 
and of rather thin texture. Grown with other Nympheeas, 
in shallow water, they add variety, and their appearance is 
all the more dainty among the more robust growers. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G: 


The Forest. 
The Sihlwald.—I. 


(2 was my good fortune recently to pass a month in the 
Sihlwald, as that portion of the forest-property of the City 
of Zurich is called, which stretches for some five miles along 
the narrow valley of the Sihl. It is not often that a forest is 
so tavorably situated both geographically, and as to the condi- 
tions which determine the value and fertility of timber-lands ; 
and while there are many peculiarities in its management 
which mark it as distinct from the great body of European 
forests, it exhibits so full a knowledge of forestry applied 
to such excellent conditions and so admirable an adaptation of 
means to ends, that if it fails of being typical of that which is, 
it may assuredly challenge attention as the illustration of that 
which ought to be. Further, since during the last fiscal year 
it yielded to the city a net revenue of more than eight dollars 
per acre, a short account of it may serve to emphasize the fact, 
so often lost sight of, that the protection of forests is not an 
end, but a means, and that the whole question of forestry has 
a very definite and important financial bearing. It has, there- 
fore, seemed that a few words upon the Sihlwald might not 
be without interest to the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST, and 
I purpose, after describing it briefly in the present paper, and 
sketching the management of the forest in a second, to touch 
upon it in a final one as a piece of municipal property. 
Situated about two miles inland from the western shore of 
the Lake of Zurich, and within an hour’s drive from the city, 
the Sihlwald lies along, and for some distance fills, the valley of 
the Sihl. The stream from which the forest takes its name 
was once a dangerous torrent, but in the progress of the work 
on the more rapid water-courses, which has already cost the 
Federal Government eight million dollars and the canton of 
Zurich rather more than eight dollars per head of its inhab- 
itants, it has been ‘‘corrected”’ into harmlessness. Walled in 
along a large proportion of its course, and with its drainage 
area protected by forests and the heavy turf of the Swiss pas- 
tures, it has abandoned its aggressive character to become the 
centre of the industry and prosperity of the valley which it 
waters. Thesoil of the valley has for its geological base a 
marly sandstone, overlaid, on the broad plateaus which break 
the moderate slope of the left bank, by a sandy clay of glacial 
origin, deep, rich, and with great capacity for holding water. 
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The opposite slope, much steeper, and, in consequence of its 
south-western aspect, more directly exposed to the action of 
the sun, is drier and less fertile. But since the whole valley 
of the Sihl, or at least that part of it which here concerns us, 
lying as it does between altitudes of 1,624 and 2,986 feet, enjoys 
an annual rainfall of fifty inches, it would be a mistake to 
speak of the right bank as dry and infertile, except in com- 
parison with its richer neighbor. Both slopes are intersected 
by numerous small ravines, from which no fewer than forty 
rivulets find their way to the Sihl But with the climate of 
northern Europe indicated by a mean temperature of forty- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit, and with the conditions of soil and 
moisture which have been mentioned, the exceptional pro- 
ductiveness of the Sihlwald would still remain partly unex- 
plained, were it not possible to add thatthe land which it covers 
has been uninterruptedly under forest for something over a 
thousand years. That precious condition of the surface which 
the French and Germans unite in describing as ‘‘forest-soil,”’ 
so slow in forming and so quick to disappear wherever the 
full sunlight is allowed to reach the ground, has here been 
produced in perfection by centuries of forest-growth. Itis 
perhaps to this factor, next to the abundance of lumidity, that 
the high annual yield of wood in the Sihlwald is due. 

The growth which covers the soil thus fortunately suited 
to its needs is a mixed high or seedling forest, in which the de- 
ciduous trees largely predominate. Under the law of the rota- 
tion of forest-crops, not so well known as that which determines 
an analogous success in agriculture because it acts over vastly 
longer periods, the character of the mixture has undergone a 
gradual change, until, in the course of two centuries anda 
half, the percentage of coniferous trees has declined from 
sixty-one to fourteen, and the deciduous forest has taken their 
place. The composition of this last on a typical area of the 
Sihlwald may be taken to include eighty Beeches, ten Ashes, 
nine Maples and one Elm in every hundred trees. No exact 
data are available for the sixteen conifers which should theo- 
retically find their place among these hundred broad-leaved 
trees, and it can only be said that they would stand thus: Spruce, 
Silver Fir, Scotch Pine and Larch, in the order of numerical 
importance. But it is to be remarked that the distribution of 
the different species is very far from being as regular as this 
statement would imply. While the mixture is in general rather 
one of individuals than of groups, still the various trees 
form each a larger proportion of the forest in those localities 
which best meet their requirements. Thus conifers replace 
the deciduous forest upon the dry slopes and sunny exposures 
of the right bank of the Sihl, and even considerable bodies of 
pure Spruce are to be met with. Nor does the Sihlwald, in 
spite of its large annual yield, convey the impression of a 
dense forest.. The trees, cut soon after the period of maxi- 
muni mean annual growth, commonly exceed a hundred feet 
in height at the time of felling, but so slender are they that it 
is rare to find a specimen of a greater diameter than two feet 
at twice that distance from the ground. The leafcanopy, 
lifted on the straight, clean boles far above the beautifully 
kept paths, which it has been the policy of the Forstmeister to 
maintain, has none of the gloomy effect which a lower cover 
frequently produces; and the absence of underbrush and 
fallen branches gives a feeling of space and cultivation which 
is pleasant in the extreme. 

Scattered along between this forest and the Sihl, are the 
houses of Forestmaster (Forstmeister) Meister and his assist- 
ants. Here, too, are placed the saw-mill, handle factory and 
injection plant, whose presence as integral parts of the equip- 
ment of the forest, chiefly distinguishes the management of 
the Sihlwald from that of other similarly situated European 


woodlands. ; ; 
Gifford Pinchot. 


Nancy, France. 


Correspondence. 
Experiments in Producing Rain. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—“In certain villages in the Indian Central Provinces, 
besides the village blacksmith, the village accountant, the vil- 
lage watchman and the like, there is an official termed the 
Gapogari, whose duty it is to make rain. So long as the sea- 
sons are good and the rain comes in due time his office is, 
no doubt, a pleasant and lucrative one. It is not laborious, 
and it is obviously the interest of all to keep him in good hu- 
mor. But if, as sometimes happens, the hot dry weather of 
April and May is prolonged through June and July, and week 
after week the farmer sees his young sprouting crops wither- 
ing beneath the pitiless hot winds, public feeling is wont to be 
roused against the peccant rain-maker, and he is led forth and 
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periodically beaten until he mends his ways and brings down 
the much-needed showers.” 

This quotation from Blanford, the meteorologist, is used by 
a correspondent of the Evening Post to introduce the state- 
ment that the official position of Gapogari is to be estab- 
lished in this country. Atleast this may be inferred from an 
amendment by the Senate made in the appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Whether the methods of imposing the fine for non-perform- 
ance are to be the same as in India I cannot surmise, but for 
the sake of the unfortunate official who is charged with the 
production of rainfall let us hope they are not. This much 
difference, at least, appears to be made, that the methods of 
producing rainfall are to be found by experiment, and not to 
be Jeft to be a secret of the unreliable Gapogari. 

There is in the appropriations for the Forestry Division a 
provision calling “for experiments in the production of rain- 
fall,’ for which the vast sum of $2,000 is set aside. One is 
inclined to think, at the first look, that this was inserted by 
some one desirous of breaking up the modest beginning of 
Government forestry interests by demanding proof positive 
and on the spot that forest and rain-fall have a relation to 
each other, but inquiry develops the fact that this is a 
bona fide proposition, and the experiments are expected 
to be made. Forestry has really nothing to do with it, for it is 
dynaniite, guns, electricity or what not, that is to serve in the 
solving of the problem. 

Senator Farwell, of Chicago, is referred to as the originator 
of this remarkable proposition, and he may have a special in- 
terest in the experiment. He is one of a syndicate who built 
the Texas state capitol, one of the finest and most substantial 
architectural works in this country. In payment, the state 
ceded to the syndicate 3,000,000 acres of land in the so-called 
Pan Handle, a region which fora large part is devoid of living 
water (except where the Canadian River traverses it), and 
which suffers also from deficient rainfall. Rain would make 
it bloom, for it is very fertile soil. Hence a Gapogari might 
prove a desirable officer in the Pan Handle. 

If Mr. Fernow, the Chief of the Forestry Division, whose 
untortunate task it will be to explode the clouds (or is he to 
furnish clouds, too, for $2,000?) will be the most famous man 
of this century, if he succeeds in filling the position satisfac- 
torily, and will not need to drudge at making forestry accept- 
able to the nation. . 

When asked about the matter he did not express himself 
very hopeful of success, and while admitting that the subject 
was not altogether devoid of legitimate inquiry, he did not 
think that our knowledge of physical forces and meteorological 
phenomena was as yet equal to the task, and he felt an un- 
willingness to try experiments without having investigated the 
basis for them. He said that the idea of producing rainfall 
artificially had been ventilated for a long time, and the hope- 
ful expectation of solving the problem had been encouraged 
by the observation that cannonades on battle-fields or at cele- 
brations (fireworks on a large scale), prairie fires or other ex- 
tensive conflagrations were apt to produce precipitation for 
reasons well understood. But the application of this expe- 
rience for practical purposes seemed questionable, especially 
in such parts of the country where there is no moisture to pre- 
cipitate. An honest effort, however, will be made to arrive at 
least at a possible basis for such experiments, and to spend the 
money which, it was evident, the Chief of the Forestry Divi- 
sion would have preferred to use on the legitimate field of his 


division. 
Washington, D.C. MKC. 


The Crandall Currant. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—A late number of GARDEN AND FOREST contained some 
notice of this Currant in connection with the remarks upon 
new fruits by Mr. H. E. Van Deman, Pomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. At the meeting of the nur- 
serymen in New York in June, Mr. Van Deman spoke favora- 
bly of the Crandall asa new variety of Black Currant, of large 
size, with less of the strong odor peculiar to its class, and con- 
sequently better flavored. The most important fact, however, 
was brought out by Professor L. H. Bailey, of Ithaca, New 
York, which was that there was no one distinct variety that could 
properly be named Crandall, as the plants sent him were evi- 
dently a lot of mixed seedlings diverse in character, some 
bearing large and others quite small berries. It was stated 
that Mr. Crandall had grown a quantity of seedlings from the 
Missouri Currant, and that parties had obtained and propa- 
gated from a lot of these mixed seedlings plants to which they 
gave the name ‘‘Crandall,” instead of selecting, as they should 
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have done, a single plant, and propagating stock from it fora 
new and fixed variety. 

The Crandall, as described and illustrated by those offering 
it for sale, has very large berries, and is represented as re- 
markably productive. Its peculiarities seem to be small and 
scanty foliage, with many small clusters, with three to five or 
six berries to the stem. Samples sent me, for testing, from the 
introducer, indicated that Professor Bailey was probably cor- 
rect as to their mixed character, as their average was scarcely 
up to that of the Black Naples. There were a few quite large 
berries, many medium, and more very small. Raw or un- 
cooked they had no attraction for me, and when stewed with 
fine sugar none of my family cared to eat them. Their intro- 
ducer claims that they are excellent made into pies; but I 
should not place them high in the scale for any purpose, as 
compared with raspberries, blackberries, or even with other 
currants. It is but fair, however, to say that I am not very 
partial to Black Currants; and unless the character of the 
Crandall can be improved and fixed, by growing it from a sin- 
gle selected specimen plant, I certainly should not regard it as 
worthy of introduction. In its present condition I think Mr. 
Van Deman was inclined to commend it above its merits. 

Delaware, Ohio. George W. Campbell. 


The Utah Black Currant. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—You inquire (page 352) whether this is still under culti- 
vation? You will find it in every edition of our catalogue for 
the past twenty or twenty-five years, and we suppose plants 
must be growing all over the Union. It is now over its fruit- 
ing season; but I enclose a branch from a yellow fruiting 
plant. The berries are nearly double the size of the ordinary 
Missouri Currant; but the most careful examination fails to 
find any specific difference between it and the eastern form of 
R. aureum. Our stock originally came from Mr. Siler, then 
of Saint George’s, southern Utah. 

When in Salt Lake City in 1873 our party was received very 
generously by the Mormon people, and one of them, Mr. Jen- 
nings, gave us the freedom of his beautiful garden. The 
Black Currants were then growing in great quantity, and they 
were nearly as large as we grow Houghton Seedling Goose- 
berries here. The flavor was delicious, and I think most of 
our party gathered them by the handful, and enjoyed them 
hugely. But I have never found them so piquantly toothsome 
here, nor are the fruits so large and tempting. They seem to 
require the dry soil and arid climate of the central regions of 
our country. 

I have seen notices of this Crandall Currant for a year or 
more past; and desiring to try everything, sought last spring 
to buy a few hundred somewhere. But after reading the state- 
ment that it was a variety of the Missouri, and suspecting its 
identity with our own Utah Black and Utah Yellow, we felt 
very thankful that we had failed to spend our money. 

If careful comparison shows the form more lately intro- 
duced to be identical with the Utah Black it would be advisa- 
ble to drop the name of “Crandall.” 


Germantown, Pa. Thomas Meehan. 


Recent Publications. 


Annals of Horticulture in North America, for the year 1889. 
By L. H. Bailey. New York: Rural Publishing Company. 
I2Mm0; pp. 249. 

This is the first volume of a proposed series of year-books, 
which are intended to make a current record of horticultural 
progress. The first half of the book treats of such general 
subjects as the yields of various crops for the year with their 
prices, the newer fruits which are adapted to special localities, 
recent tendencies in ornamental gardening, the diseases of 
plants, insects injurious to plants, horticultural work in the 
Department of Agriculture and in the Experiment Stations, 
with notes on the transactions of the more important horticul- 
tural associations in the country. Many of the articles in this 
part of the book have been prepared by specialists and some 
of them have been taken from the leading horticultural jour- 
nals of the world. 

The last half of the book is devoted to special annals, the 
most important of which will be considered the list of plants 
introduced in 1889, a catalogue of kitchen garden vegetables 
which were offered for sale in North America in 1889, and the 
plant portraits which have appeared during the same year. It 
will hardly be questioned that a carefully prepared year-book 
of this sort will have great value for reference and it will be- 
come of greater value as the years pass on. This particular 
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volume, as Professor Bailey explains, has been somewhat 
hastily prepared and naturally he has not had the co-operation 
of the horticulturists of the country to such an extent as he 
should be able to count upon hereafter when the enterprise 
has become an established success. One is hardly disposed, 
therefore, to search for any shortcomings in the book, but 
rather to welcome it as the beginning of a series which will 
prove of substantial value to American horticulture. We are 
glad to note the promise that the scope of the succeeding vol- 
umes will be broader so as to include more of European horti- 
culture. 

Perhaps the chapters of most value are those which deal 
directly with plants of the year. The list of kitchen garden 
vegetables seems very complete and it will furnish invaluable 
material for studying plants in the future. It ought also to 
serve a good purpose in preventing the duplication of names. 
In looking over the catalogue of plant portraits for 1889 we ob- 
serve that some half dozen of the portraits which have ap- 
peared in this journal during the year have been omitted. 
Some of these are important, as, for example, the portraits of 
Croton Alabamensis, Philadelphus Lemoinei and Vucca elata. 
We observe also that none of the illustrations in the American 
Agriculturist have received any credit; but no doubt such 
errors will be less frequent in the succeeding numbers. 


Notes. 


Eighty million feet of timber were contained this year in the 
annual ‘‘drive” of logs sent down the Connecticut River, most 
of it being consigned to Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


A large part of the cranberry picking on Cape Cod is now 
done by Portuguese, both men and women being employed. 
There are now more thana thousand of these immigrants in 
Provincetown, forming about one-fourth of its population. 


Hollyhocks, single and double, formed the chief feature of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s show in Boston on 
July 19th. Mr. Joseph S. Fay, of Wood’s Holl, sent the largest 
contribution, while those of Mr. C. F. Curtis, of Jamaica Plain, 
Messrs. Edwin Sheppard & Son, of Lowell, and Dr. C. G. Weld, 
of Brookline, were also remarked. 


The Japanese Box Elder (Wegundo cissifolium), which has 
been flowering and fruiting in this country for several years, 
seems to be a most desirable tree for the borders of a small 
lawn. It isa round-headed tree, with clean, thick foliage, and 
it is strikingly beautiful in midsummer on account of the deli- 
cate color of its young shoots, which continue to grow after 
most other trees have finished their growth for the year. 


One objection to Mymphea tuberosa, of which Mr. Hors- 
ford speaks in another column, is that by the production of 
tubers it multiplies so rapidly that it will soon fill a large pond, 
and may crowd out plants of less aggressive vitality. Mr. 
Gerard finds that /V. Warliacea is also prolific of tubers, so that 
it will soon be within reach of every one, and it, too, may 
prove a dangerous competitor in the struggle with other 
aquatics. 


In his article on Botticelli, published in the Century Maga- 
zine for August, Mr. W. J. Stillman says with reference to the 
artist's picture of ‘Spring,’ where the foreground turf is 
thickly dotted with the common flowers of Tuscan meadows: 
“The non-occurrence of the Anemone, now one of the most 
splendid attractions of the flora of Tuscany, in this collection 
of flowers, which is painted with almost scientific exactitude, 
is considered as a proof of the late arrival of that flower from 
the East, and that it did not exist there in the time when this 
picture was painted. It is certain that if it had been known in 
the fields of Florence its conspicuousness of form and color 
would have made it impossible to leave it out of this gorgeous 
hortus siccus.” 


The house once occupied by Governor Endicott, which was 
recently torn down in Salem, Massachusetts, was one of the 
oldest in the commonwealth. It is said to have been first 
framed in England, then brought across the ocean and set up 
in Gloucester. In 1628 it was purchased by Endicott and 
taken apart, removed to Salem and rebuilt on what is now the 
corner of Washington and Church Streets. After the Gov- 
ernor’s death in 1665 it was still for some time occupied by his 
family, and for a while the sessions of the General Court were 
held within it. Afterward it was moved a short distance away, 
and went through many vicissitudes, its last service having 
been as a storage-house. Its timbers were found to be of Eng- 
lish Oak of great size and still in apparently perfect condition. 
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Bulletin No. 1o of the Minnesota Experiment Station speaks 
as follows with regard to the bagging of Grapes: ‘‘ The varie- 
ties treated were Delaware, Early Victor and Brighton. The 
fruit was bagged with paper bags when about the size of small 
peas. At the harvest, the bagged grapes were better in every 
case than those not bagged, but the most marked difference 
was with the Brighton, the bunches of which were clean, per- 
fectly colored, and the sweetest grape I have evereaten. Those 
exposed were not so good in any way, being very dusty and 
uneven in ripening. In our previous trials with Concord and 
Worden and some other varieties, the result has been uni- 
formly in favor of the use of bags as a covering.” The cost 
of bagging was estimated as varying from a quarter of a cent 
to one cent a pound. 


In answer to a question, Mr. F. W. Burbidge writes in The 
Garden: ‘The first Cattleya ever introduced into Britain was 
C. labiata, found by Mr. William Swainson in the Organ 
Mountains, Brazil, and brought to England in 1818. On this 
plant Lindley founded his genus Cattleya in honor of the late 
Mr. W. Cattley, of Barnet, one of the first amateurs in England 
to form a collection of Orchids. Mr. Cattley died in 1832 and 
his plants went to the collection of Mr. Knight (now Veitch’s) 
at Chelsea. If this true old C. /adéia¢a exists wild now in Brazil, 
its locality is unknown, and it has not been imported for forty 
years or more. Sander has had men hunting for it for years, 
but itis now believed to be extinct. In cultivation it is rare 
and valuable, and is known as the old autumn-blooming C. 
labiata or C. labiata vera. Botanically, however, all the 
Cattleyas are now considered as geographical forms or varie- 
ties of the old C. Jadtata. It has a robust constitution, as is 
proved by its having lived on so long in our collections, since 
the last importation came nearly half a century ago.” 


In an article recently published in ature it was stated that 
‘cas far as known at present the Roses of western Asia have 
no Sanscrit name and were not known in ancient India. Yet 
Rosa Damascena is grown on a large scale for the manufac- 
ture of Rose-water and essence of Roses throughout northern 
India as far as Ghazipur, in twenty-five degrees north latitude. 
It is not impossible that the western Roses were introduced 
into India by the Mohammedans. As there is no Sanscrit 
word, so is there no original term for the Rose in Hindoo. In 
most Indian languages the cultivated Rose is called gz, which 
is the Persian name. It is called g#/éb, which really means 
Rose-water, unless, indeed, as sometimes stated by Munshis 
in India, @ in this case is a suffix with no separate meaning. 
In addition to their local names, some of the wild Roses of 
Himalayas are often called galab, bén guldb (the Rose of the 
Forest or Wild Rose). These facts seem to us of interest, as 
illustrating that wide-spread influence of the Persians which 
has been dwelt upon in the articles on the History of the Art 
of Gardening which have recently been published in GARDEN 
AND FOREST. 


The New York Szz recently contained a long description of 
the Vanderbilt estate near Asheville, North Carolina. Not 
only the magnitude of the enterprise but the intelligence with 
which it has been undertaken puts it at the head of all con- 
temporary enterprises of the kindinthis country. Five thous- 
and acres with a frontage of four miles on the French Broad 
River were purchased by Mr. George Vanderbilt in a region 
famed for beautiful scenery and a delightful climate. Messrs. 
¥. L, Olmsted & Co. were employed to aid in choosing and 
preparing a site for the house, instead of being called in—as 
is so often the case with landscape-gardeners—after the archi- 
tect had done his work. The house, which Mr. R. M. Hunt 
will build, is to be of Indiana limestone, and, with its connected 
offices, nearly 500 feetin length. It has been designed in an 
Italian Renaissance style, and one facade will be supported by 
a retaining-wall rising thirty feet from the face of a hill-side, 
commanding a superb distant mountain view. Clay is abundant 
in the vicinity, and a brick-making plant has been set up, as two 
or three million bricks will be needed for the house and its 
dependencies, in addition to tiles for the underdraining of the 
land. Other materials will be brought to the spot by a branch 
railroad twoand a half miles long, constructed for the purpose, 
from the nearest station. The intervale lands on theriver are 
to be farmed, while of the hill lands fully four thousand acres 
are to be improved as a forest under the advice of the land- 
scape architects. It bids fair to become, in a few years, one 
of the most interesting places in America for the lover of rural 
life on a lordly scale to visit, and one which will represent not 
merely a large outlay of money, but the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of great wealth with the best science and the highest art 
that the time affords. 
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National Parks. 


AST week we spoke of the necessity of some imme- 
diate action to save a remarkable grove of Giant Se- 
quoias in Tulare County, California, and since the paper 
was published we have received a petition addressed to 
Secretary Noble, in which the facts we published are set 
forth with the prayer that the land may be withheld from 
entry until Congress has an opportunity to act upon the 
matter. The petitioners desire that Congress shall set 
apart this particular group of Big Trees, which are scattered 
over some four or five square miles, together with certain 
other outlying groups, as a ‘‘national park,” to be devoted 
to public use forever. There is little doubt that the senti- 
ment of the country would favor such a consummation. 
The Mariposa Grove, it is true, has been reserved, but this 
is comparatively small and isolated. The other forests of 
these Big Trees are disappearing with frightful rapidity. 
The Fresno trees are already condemned, and the mills 
are running now which will soon convert them into lum- 
ber. It is lumber, too, which the speculators want who 
have recently obtained possession of much of the Sequoia 
lands in Tulare County, and, of course, these trees must 
go. It is to be remembered, too, as John Muir points out 
in the current number of the Cemfury, that more trees are 
wasted in these mill operations than those which are actually 
made use of, because, after the manageable trees have 
been cut and blasted and sawed, fire is let loose among the 
refuse to clear the ground, so that the trees which were too 
large to be converted into profitable lumber are destroyed 
as well as the saplings and seedlings. As we have often 
said before, the vast herds of sheep in these mountain pas- 
tures create a desolation even greater than that caused by 
the axe, and here, too, the fires which are kindled to im- 
prove the pastures sweep through the forests from end to 
end, and these groves of mammoth trees will soon be 
nothing but a memory unless some legal protection is 
thrown about them. It must be admitted that our experi- 
ence with so-called ‘‘national parks” hitherto has not been 
encouraging. One has only to read the defense of the man- 
agement of the Yosemite Park by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia to be convinced that its scenery has been muti- 
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lated and defaced almost beyond the power of restoration. 
Butifany additional evidence was necessary theillustrations 
of Mr. Muir’s article above referred to will furnish it. Here 
we see soft expanses of meadow turned into plow-land 
and the stumps still standing and still sound of some 2,000 
thrifty young trees which have been cut away for some 
unknown purpose. Besides this total destruction of the 
trees we see beautiful groups of young conifers disfigured 
into the likeness of German toy-trees by having all their 
lower branches ruthlessly lopped away. There are rising 
murmurs of complaint to the same effect regarding the 
Yellowstone Park, and even the Niagara Reservation, 
which is in the heart of a civilized country and embraces 
so small a space that it can all be easily and constantly in- 
spected, is only kept from being hopelessly vulgarized by 
constant watchfulness on the part of the people. 

It is perhaps a misfortune that all lands set apart for pub- 
lic use should be designated by the name of “‘park,” a 
word which suggests to most people some attempt at gar- 
dening or decoration. This proposed reservation will be 
primarily a forest and it should be so designated. Cer- 
tainly it should not be called by a name which has come 
to be adopted as a common title for fair grounds, race 
tracks, play grounds, city squares, groups of adjacent 
private residences, and many other things equally incon- 
gruous. It is plain that any attemptto dress out a Sequoia 
forest with ornamental planting or floral finery would be 
ridiculous. What is needed in such a place is the preser- 
vation forever of the essential natural features of the scen- 
ery. The motto of the association whose work brought 
about the law for the Niagara Reservation was “To pre- 
serve the Scenery of Niagara.” This, in a broad sense, 
should be the aim in administrating the Yosemite, the Yel- 
lowstone, and the Tulare Forest. No other justification 
for taking possession of these places in the name of the 
people is needed than an honest effort to preserve, as we 
have inherited them, these treasures of beauty and sub- 
limity, of majesty and mystery, of grandeur and of grace, 
and to transmit them unimpaired to our posterity. 

But while everything like artificial embellishment should 
be avoided in the preparation and management of these 
representative pieces of scenery, there is an opposite dan- 
ger to be shunned. It is too often assumed that because a 
place is to be treated naturally, it can therefore be success- 
fully administrated by men who have no special aptitude 
or training for such work. It is admitted that study should 
be given to a work of landscape art in which artificial ar- 
rangement and construction prevail, but it is taken for 
granted, on the other hand, where a simple and natural 
treatment is desired, that no thought or study is demanded. 
Therefore it happens that Governors and others who have 
the appointing of executive officers for the administration 
of Reservations like the Yosemite feel that they do their 
whole duty if they only select men of energy and honesty 
and business ability. But the fact is that the problem of 
preserving as nearly as possible the original and natural 
expression of a given piece of scenery is quite as difficult 
a one as the creation of a landscape picture out of the raw 
material. It is a general truth that, in every work which 
makes appeal to the esthetic sense, simplicity of concep- 
tion and of treatment is an essential condition of the high- 
est success and is the crowning proof of genius. And in 
this special case it is plain that only an artist of the first 
rank is able to decide what are the essential and enduring 
features in a given passage of scenery and what are merely 
temporary and adventitious. It will not be enough to let 
the trees alone in the Tulare Forest. It must be adapted 
to human convenience. Roads must be prepared and 
other arrangements made so that it can be seen, and seen 
by great numbers of visitors at all seasons, and to the best 
advantage always. And these arrangements must be made 
not for to-day, but for all time, and during this time the 
forest will be constantly changing. Trees will grow and 
trees will die, and it will require the exercise of the keenest 
foresight to make a preparation which will best meet these 
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ever shifting conditions so that the forest will be preserved 
and maintained, and at the same time prepared for use 
without showing the touch of man. Work must be done, 
but it must be work which conserves without blemishing, 
and work which will make all these forest-treasures avail- 
able without defacing one of them. Such a task requires 
as much ability as the highest creative or constructive 
work of the landscape-gardener, No one is equal to it who 
does not possess the faculty of the true artist and who has 
not learned to have areverence as well as a love for Nature. 


Botany at the University of Montpellier. 


HE readers of GarDEN AND Forest have already read 
accounts of the celebration in May of the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of the University of 
Montpellier. To botanists this celebration had a special 
significance, for, since the foundation of the Botanic Gar- 
den by Henry IV. in 1593, and the installation of Richer de 
Belleval as Professor of Botany, the picturesque university 
town has been the home of a large number of illustrious 
botanists. In 1889 there was established at the university 
an /nstilut de Bolanique, and, ina very interesting pamphlet, 
Professor Charles Flahault gives an account of the buildings 
erected and of the courses of instruction, together with short 
biographical notices of the prominent persons who have 
either occupied the chair of botany or pursued their botanical 
studies at Montpellier. The list is long and includes an aston- 
ishing number of illustrious botanists. Amongst them are 
the names of Rondelet, Clusius, Lobelius, Bauhin, Magnol, 
Tournefort, A. de Jussieu, Draparnaud, A. P. De Candolle, 
Delile, Duval, Bentham, Moquin-Tandon, Charles Martins 
and others well known in the history of botany. Besides 
those mentioned are other names known rather in the lit- 
erary than the scientific world. Rabelais, the pupil and 
friend of Rondelet, who introduced his master under the 
name of Rondibilis in “ Pantagruel,” we are told was not a 
very zealous pupil, and Rousseau we are informed was 
more occupied with his health than his studies while at 
Montpellier in 1737. 

The Institut occupies three principal buildings in the 
Botanic Garden: the Pavillon Richer de Belleval, including 
the rooms devoted to instruction; the Pavillon Magno] to 
research in anatomy and physiology; and the Pavillon 
de Candolle containing the herbarium, library and the 
office of the Director of the garden. The equipment for 
general instruction is liberal, but we notice with special 
pleasure the ample provision made for research and the 
facilities offered to those who wish to consult the very val- 
uable collections belonging to the University. One room 
in the Pavillon Magnol is reserved for visiting botanists 
who wish to pursue botanical investigation. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when, in America, it 
will be generally recognized that the botanical resources of 
our universities should be so administered that those who 
wish to pursue research will find abundant opportunity and 
encouragement. The plan adopted at Montpellier deserves 
careful study and should commend itself to all American 
universities as a model to be followed by them as far as 
their means permit. 


Mucu of the wastefulness in the methods of cutting tim- 
ber now in use in this country is a matter of habit, a sur- 
vival from the times when the chief need was to destroy 
timber as fast as possible in order to clear the ground for 
cultivation. It is easier to go on in the same way than to 
change, and much timber is now wasted that would yield 
a profit to the owner if it were rightly handled. Many 
lumbermen recognize the need of change in the direction 
of greater care in cutting and in the handling of timber 
lands, but they leave the work of beginning the use of 
new methods to those who are to come after them. It is 
often asserted that regard for their own interests will lead 
lumbermen and owners of timber lands to guard against 
waste whenever such care becomes necessary, But it is 
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necessary now. It would be good economy, would be 
profitable in all cases in which reasonable care is lacking. 
The fact is, as all competent observers of human action 
are aware, that men in general are very far from being 
controlled by an intelligent regard for their own interests. 
Enlightened self-interest is an entirely adequate principle 
for the guidance of human conduct, but to bring men to 
accept it, and to act upon it, has always been a matter of 
great difficulty. It requires much discussion, reiterated 
precept, and often the sharp lessons of painful experience, to 
persuade men to do what is most profitable to themselves, 
to adopt such courses of action as will yield them the 
greatest benefits. 

The need for improvement does not usually become 
plain to everybody at the same time. It is more apt to be 
perceived by a few at first, and earnest and long-continued 
effort on their part is often required to awaken others to a 
sense of its importance or necessity. Not only are men 
long indifferent to what they afterward recognize as neces- 
sary and fortunate for themselves, but they strenuously re- 
sist the effort to bring about changes from which they are 
to receive the principal advantages. This experience 
is always being repeated. It is a constant feature of 
human life and action. It is all exemplified in the matter 
of methods of forest-management in this country. Greater 
care in avoiding and preventing waste would be profitable 
now. ‘The time has already come to practice it. Lumber- 
men can make more money by it this year and the next than 
they do by the methods now too commonly used. Such 
reasonable care would increase the value of their timber- 
lands so that they would sell for more or be more valuable 
property as an inheritance for their children. No matter 
how abundant our timber supply may be, or how long it 
is likely to last, it would be wise and profitable to avoid 
wasteful methods of cutting timber and of handling timber- 
lands. It is only sensible and practical economy to em- 
ploy all available means and conditions to increase the 
productiveness of wooded lands, and to make the local 
timber supply everywhere last as long as possible. 


Native Shrubs of California.—IV. 


Lavatera assurgentifiora, Kellogg (Proc. Calif. Acad., i., 14). 
The number of things I shall have to say about this Lavatera 
will be out of proportion to its merits as an ornamental shrub; 
for these are not great. A stout and heavy-looking bush or 
small tree, with a not unsightly, angular, Maple-like foliage, 
and a profusion of rich red flowers hung. on long and slender 
stalklets from the axils of the leaves, it is sufficiently showy to 
have been cultivated everywhere throughout the maritime 
parts of California, apparently from the early days of the Span- 
ish settlements. 

Unquestionably indigenous to Californian territory, it is 
never seen growing wild except around old dwellings or near 
gardens ; and, since along with the Acacias, Eucalyptus and 
other Australian trees and shrubs, it comes into flower soon 
after the winter solstice, a stranger would take it for an exotic 
from the southern hemisphere. Such was the impression it 
gave me when I first saw it, blooming beautifully in midwin- 
ter, many years ago. It is one of a considerable number of 
trees and shrubs which are found wild nowhere else in the 
world except upon two or three rocky islets which, although 
politically a part of California, are barely visible above the 
horizon as one looks out to the seaward, on a clear day, from 
Santa Barbara or San Pedro. 

When Dr. Keliogg named and published the species as new 
to science, he put upon record a tradition that the seeds of it 
had been brought in the first place from the island of Anacapa. 
It does not appear that any botanist or amateur had authen- 
ticated this supposed habitat; nor has such authentication ever 
yet been made. On the contrary, several intelligent men who, 
although not botanists, know the Lavatera very well, and who 
have been on Anacapa repeatedly, declare that it does not 
grow there. I nevertheless suspect that if ever a zealous and 
careful botanist shall visit Anacapa he may find it lurking 
among the half-cavernous niches of the basaltic columns not 
far above the water’s edge. It should be sought in some such 
place, and not on the dry and exposed summnit or sides of the 
island, where other shrubs grow, 
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The exact type commonin cultivation all up and down western 
California has, within a few years, been found on one or two 
maritime rocks smaller than Anacapa and lying near the large 
island of Santa Catalina. But the principal native locality for 
the species is the island of San Miguel, the northernmost 
member of the Santa Barbara group, and an island two or 
three miles in extent. But the shrub of San Miguel differs in sev- 
eral ways, and quite notably, from that which is in cultivation, 
and which came from the more southerly station. It is of 
more robust and compact growth, making a shapely and 
handsome small tree; its leaves are much larger, its flowers 
of a deeper red, and the stellate pubescence, prevalent in the 
malvaceous family, is far more abundant. 

On my return from San Miguel Island in 1886, I felt some 
suspicions that the Lavatera might be proven indigenous to 
the peninsula of San Francisco. Although 300 miles of sea 
intervene, the soil and climate of the two localities are much 
alike. I had seen it flourishing in abundance at the Cliff 
House in wild looking places among the bluffs overhanging the 
sea, and also, as I thought, in places among the sand hills 
rather remote from where it was likely to have been planted. 
I had also been informed by older members of the California 
Academy that it had been still more common years ago than 
now at various places back of San Francisco, where there were 
no settlements. But having revisited and carefully inspected 
every locality there, I became convinced that it is not indige- 
nous on any part of the peninsula of San Francisco. The 
largest trees, and those appearing as if they might be twenty 
years old or more, are either under cultivation and where they 
were planted by the hand of man, or else in the vicinity of old 
dwellings. It is very commonly planted in rows along the 
western and northern sides of marlet-gardens, where it 
speedily grows into an effective hedge, which, while not dense 
enough to be impervious to animals, serves a useful purpose 
in breaking the force of the cold sea winds which prevail from 
those points of the compass during the summer. 

The leaves and twigs, abounding in mucilage, are a nutri- 
tious and wholesome food for sheep and cattle, which are very 
fond of them. On San Miguel the only trees surviving in 
1886 were certain large-sized ones, which bore their branches 
above the reach of any ruminant. The smaller ones were 
dead or moribund through having been too closely browsed 
by the sheep. 

The individual flower of this species is really very beautiful; 
and it is only because the branches are a little coarse and un- 
wieldy, and the foliage apt to conceal the richest profusion of 
the flowers, that the shrub as a whole is not highly attractive. 
The petals, an inch long or more, arranged as in the Holly- 
hock or Mallow, are of a peculiar deep pink color, veined with 
almost a carmine. On first unfolding they spread apart only 
so faras to form a bell-shaped corolla, afterward becoming 
abruptly deflexed from a little above the base, so that the body 
of the corolla is inside out; and since the flowers are pendu- 
lous, each on a long, slender stalklet, this inversion of the 
corolla gives the fullest exposure of the stamens and pistils to 
the favoring agency of the winds. The seeds, which are 
under all circumstances matured in abundance, germinate 
freely where they fall; and so the species spreads wherever 
planted, if not too far from the sea. In the interior of the 
state I have never seen it. 

Although none of the other three North American species 
of this genus are properly Californian, inasmuch as they in- 
habit each an island of its own off the coast of the Mexican 
territory of Lower California, still they must be mentioned in 
connection with ZL. assurgentiflora, and I name first of the 
three Z. venosa, confined to the little island of San Benito, the 
position of which is about 500 miles south of the islets occu- 
pied by the best known species. And while an intermediate 
islet has yielded a third, and a very different species, the two 
which belong to those widely separated extremes of our 
Lavatera archipelago, although so distinct that no botanist 
having seen them both will be likely to think of them as very 
closely related, they are far more like each other than either 
one is like either of the two whose geographical range is inter- 
mediate. This is another strange fact to be noted in connec- 
tion with this capricious sorosis of sea-rock shrubs. 

L. venosa has about the same foliage as that of Z. assurgen- 
tiflora, though of a deeper green, with even less pubescence. 
Its flowers are also hung each upon a long and slender 
peduncle, but they are rather more than twice as large, com- 
monly measuring three inches from tip to tip of the widely 
spreading petals. The color of the petals is mainly white be- 
low the middle, of a rich violet above, about five heavy veins 
of the violet streaking the otherwise white portion of the 
organ down to its base. The leaves being rather smaller than 
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those of Z. assurgentiflora, and the flowers twice as large, it is 
far more showy; and the individual flowers are greatly ad- 
mired by the few who have seen them. Two years ago some 
small seedlings were brought to me from San Benito by a 
friendly naval officer whom I had asked to do me the favor, 
and the one surviving individual of the lot, now blooming lux- 
uriantly at Berkeley, is doubtless the only one alive upon this 
or any other continent. Its mode of growth is altogether pe- 
culiar. There is always an erect main stem, from which the 
branches take a descending instead of an ascending or even 
horizontal direction, so that the trunk is ultimately concealed 
by the leafy and flowery branches whose tips reach the ground 
and then turn up or spread or straggle about. My bush hav- 
ing been continuously in flower since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, promises now acrop of seeds. It seemed to endure 
the slight frosts of our “Bay region” about as well as does its 
familiar ally, whose native station is far more northerly than 
its own. 

L. insularis, of the Coronado Island, seven miles off the 
coast of northern Lower California, and LZ. occidentalis, of 
Guadalupe Island, are more robust shrubs than either of the 
aforenamed, and their stout branches, short and firmly ascend- 
ing, combine to form a low, umbrella-like head; their large 
greenish and violet-streaked corollas are strictly bell-shaped, 
inserted on short peduncles, and are mostly concealed by the 
foliage. The essential distinction between these two, as spe- 
cies, lies in the foliage, and is one which an amateur might 
overlook, although the eye of a practical botanist would 
quickly both catch the marked difference and recognize its 
specific importance. In ZL. zzsularis the five or seven lobes 
of the leaf radiate all around the end of the leaf-stallc, giving 
quite a star-shaped outline to the whole. In ZL. occidentalis 
the lobes all incline forward in such wise that the leaf is ren- 
dered digitate or hand-shaped. These two species, each re- 
stricted to its own island, and the two islands more than 200 
miles apart, form a group by themselves, both having gray- 
green foliage, short-stalked violet and green flowers, with 
corollas broad and open even to the base, but not recurved or 
reflexed; both also have that compact habit which, making 
display of the handsome pointed foliage, compensates for the 
concealment of the flowers. 

It is a curious fact that, while Z. vezosa, the home of which 
is nearest the tropic, endures well the winter of the latitude of 
San Francisco, ZL. z#sularis, whose locality is only thirty 
miles below San Diego, is more tender. Of two specimens of 
the latter which I brought to flowering here from seeds gath- 
ered while on Coronado in 1885, one was killed by frost two 
years ago, and the other succumbed a year later. 

But the main charm of these shrubs is that which they pos- 
sess in the eye of the student of plant geography. The genus 
Lavatera belongs to the Mediterranean region of the Old 
World, where there are perhaps twenty species. There is one 
in Australia. On the continent of America not one occurs, 
On a few Pacific coast islands‘and islets lying at distances of 
from seven to twenty-five miles from the mainland, we have 
three, with afourth on another which lies at a greater distance. 

That all these species, even when transferred to the latitude 
of San Francisco, begin their new growth and exhibit their 
flower buds about Christmas, comes of the fact that the climate 
they are all used to is in effect a tropical one. On their respec- 
tive insular shores they all grow at a little distance from the 
water line, where the temperature is as mild and equable as pos- 
sible and where there is never the slightest frost; and there is 
no island on all the coast whose vegetation does not seem to 
be about three weeks earlier than that on the adjacent main- 
land. 

The three southerly species here spoken of, as yet almost 
unknown except to two or three Californian botanists, will be 
slow in getting into cultivation. The open air climate of San 
Francisco, even, is rather too severe for them; but on account 
of their great botanical interest as well as for their singular 
beauty they are sure to receive further attention. 

Edward L. Greene. 


University of California. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


ILIUMS were the principal feature at the last meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Mr. H. J. Elwes deliv- 

ered an address of exceptional interest, both botanically and 
horticulturally. As monographer of the genus, and as a culti- 
vator of the plants for many years, Mr. Elwes has special 
claims to be heard on the subject of their botanical differ- 
ences and their requirements under cultivation. Whilst few 
will be found to decry Liliums as ornamental plants, there are 
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many who find their cultivation difficult. A large proportion 
of the species are unsatisfactory as a rule, the few cases of their 
good behavior in the garden being quite exceptional. It may 
be said with regard to not a few of the species, that we are as 
yet ignorant of the conditions essential to their permanent 
welfare in the garden. This is proved in many ways. For 
instance, we find those who are lucky enough to succeed with 
the majority of Liliums, declaring that certain given soils and 
conditions are bound to prove suitable for those plants which 
others fail to grow. But when these named soils and condi- 
tions are carefully provided, even then it often happens that 
success does not result. Many good gardeners fail with such 
species as ZL. auratum, L. Browntt (Faponicum), and even L, 
Spectosum. At Kew, where many rare species are a success, 
L. candidum, the glory of thousands of cottagers’ gardens in 
England, is a failure; ZL. longiflorum, too, is far from satistac- 
tory in the open air. On the other hand, Z. auratum isa giant 
both in stems and flowers, giving no trouble whatever. Such 
rare and usually ‘“‘ miffy” species as ZL. fenutfolium, L. Parryt, 
L. Krameri and L. Leichtlint are equally satisfactory. The 
commoner species are abundantly represented, and, as a rule, 
thrive most satisfactorily. This success has not been attained 
at once, but only after repeated experiments in different parts 
of the garden and in different soils. The best results are the 
outcome of planting the bulbs amongst the loose-growing 
shrubs in deep beds of good soil. Fungoid diseases have given 
some trouble lately, and it has been suggested that leaf-soil is 
often the cause. One great bulb-grower in England has con- 
vinced himself that leaf-mould, as prepared and used in En- 
gland, is the curse of the bulb-garden, and has given up its use 
entirely. 

Mr. Elwes, in his monograph published in 1880, recognized 
fifty-two species of Lilium, almost every one of which has 
been in cultivation at one time or another. In his address last 
week he dwelt specially upon the fact that notwithstanding 
their long cultivation in gardens, and their readiness to pro- 
duce seeds, yet the number of hybrid Liliums raised is very 
small. Many have tried to procure hybrids, and some have 
publicly declared their success, but the only well marked 
hybrids hitherto raised are ZL. Parkmanni, the result of 
crossing L. auratum and L. speciosum, and which was ob- 
tained in Massachusetts some twenty years ago. A second 
hybrid is the offspring of Z. Dalmaticum and L. Hansont, 
raised here by Mr. Powell. To these must now be added 
one called Francis Fell, and exhibited last week by Mr. 
Ware, of Tottenham. It is the result of crossing ZL. Parryz 
with L. pardalinum. Unless for the purpose of giving vigor 
and a stronger constitution to some of the weaker kinds, 
there does not appear much need for hybrid Liliums, the 
genus presenting an exceptionally wide range of variation in 
size, form and coloration of flower as well as in habit and sea- 
son of flowering. 

Collections of the flowers of Liliums were exhibited by some 
of the most noted growers. In addition to the new hybrid 
already mentioned, Mr. Ware sent flowers of ZL. Bolanderi, a 
new kind allied to L. maritimum, with glaucous leaves in 
whorls, and small flowers, the segments narrow, reflexed and 
colored purplish crimson, with blotches of a darker shade. It 
is a distinct and pretty little plant. 

Zinziber D'Arceyi was exhibited as a new plant from the 
South Sea Islands by the Messrs. Veitch. It has leaves varie- 
gated with white and creamy yellow, and promises to be a 
useful little foliage plant for the stove. 

Masdevallia Schrederiana is an attractive little species with 
fleshy erect leaves and an erect flower-scape. The fiowers 
are an inch across, with three long tails; the upper portion of 
the segments is purplish in color, the lower part white, 
edged with purple, the tails being dull yellow. Baron Schroe- 
der obtained a first-class certificate for it. 

Cypripedium Youngianum is the produce of C. superbiens 
and C. Rebelent and is a superior hybrid. Its petals are 
five inches long and narrow, white with greenish lines and 
thickly spotted with purple-crimson, the margins fringed; the 
sepals are of the same color, but flushed with crimson instead 
of being spotted; the lip is hairy and colored pale brown. It 
was exhibited by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., and was deservedly 
awarded a certificate. 

Zygopetalum crinito-maxillare is a remarkable hybrid, its 
parentage denoted by the specific name, and possessed of 
characters which combine those of its parents. The flowers 
are about the same size as those of 7: maxillare, the sepals 
and petals deep green spotted with brown, the lip deep violet- 
blue. It was sent from the gardens of Lord Rothschild and 
obtained a certificate. 

Aérides F Ansoni is the name given by Mr. Rolfe to a plant 
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lately introducedfrom Burmah and flowered by Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co., of Clapton. It belongs to the group represented 
by A. odoratum, and is in fact merely a variety of that species, 
viewed in a broad sense. For garden purposes it is, however, 
sufficiently distinct to merita name. Mr. Rolfe thinks it may 
be a natural hybrid between 4. odoratum and A. expansum. 
It is looser in habit and narrower in leaf than an ordinary A. 
odoratum. The flower segments are tipped and spotted with 
bright rosy purple, and the spreading lateral lobes of the lip 
are transversely barred with the same color. The plant flow- 
ers freely in a small state and the flowers are decidedly pretty 
in form and color. 

NEw LATE-FLOWERING HARDY AZALEAS.—Mr. A. Waterer, of 
the Knap Hill Nurseries, has succeeded in raising a new race of 
hardy Azaleas, which promises to be particularly valuable on 
account of the lateness of its flowering season. In England the 
flowers of hardy Azaleas generally are over early in June, the 
latest to flower being A. occidentalis, which issometimes gay with 
bloom well on into July. By using this as a breeder and cross- 
ingit with some of the larger flowered, brighter colored kinds, 
Mr. Waterer has obtained a number of very handsome seed- 
lings which bloom in July. I have lately mentioned the glori- 
ous effect produced in a few gardens here by the flowers of 
the hardy Azaleas in June. Mr. Waterer has given these 
plants an additional value by raising a number of late-flowering 
varieties which will continue the lowering season some weeks 
beyond the time the older kinds have hitherto lasted. 

London. W. Watson. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Clematis Fremontii. 


HIS handsome herbaceous Clematis is the western 
representative of the rare Clematis ochroleuca of the 
eastern states. It has simple or occasionally branching, 
pubescent stems a foot or a foot and a halfhigh, with large, 
crowded, leathery leaves, which are sessile, broadly ovate, 
entire or few toothed, sparingly villose on the lower sur- 
face, with very conspicuously reticulated veinlets. The 
flower is terminal and nodding, with thick purple, narrowly 
lanceolate sepals an inch long, with tomentose margins and 
recurved tips. The pedicel becomes erect in fruit which 
is composed of silky akenes with short tails naked above 
and silky at the base. The fruit is handsome, although 
less showy than that ef its eastern congener. 

Clematis Fremonti* was discovered by Frémont on his 
second expedition, his specimens having, however, no note 
of locality. The plant was not seenagain until 1874, when 
it was re-discovered by Dr. Louis Watson, near the town 
of Ellis, in western Kansas. It is now known to grow 
from Missouri and Kansas to the mountains of Colorado. 
Chemahs Fremont is very hardy ; it is easily raised from 
seed and may be increased by division. It thrives in 
ee! garden soil and flowers during the first days of 

une. 

Our illustration is made from a plant grown in the 
Arnold Arboretum, where it was sent several years ago 
from Colorado by Mr. T. S. Brandegee. 


New Orchids. 

DENDROBIUM ATROVIOLACEUM, Rolfe, is a distinct and beau- 
tiful species allied to D. macrophyllum, better known in gar- 
dens as D. Veitchianum, though far superior as a garden plant. 
The sepals and petals are cream yellow, with numerous pur- 
ple spots, and the labellum heavily marked with dark violet. It 
was imported from New Guinea by Messrs. James Veitch & 
Sons, and was awarded a botanical certificate on April 8th.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 12th, p. 463; and April 26th, p. 512. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X APOLLO, Measures. A hybrid raised in the 
collection of Mr. R. I. Measures, of Camberwell, from C. Stone 
and C. x vextllarium, the latter being the pollen parent. It was 
exhibited on April 22d at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 26th, p. 526. 

CALANTHE RUBENS, Ridley, is described as a charming nov- 
elty, allied to C. vestita, but with rose colored flowers. It was 
discovered by Mr. Curtis in the Langkawi Islands on the west 
coast of the Malayan Peninsula. Plants are said to have been 
sent to England.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, May toth, p. 576. 

DENDROBIUM X VENUS, Rolfe, is a very beautiful hybrid 


a hiateen, Proc. Am. Acad. x, 339.—Watson & Coulter, “‘Gray’s Man. Bot. N. S.,” 
ed. 6, 36. 
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Fig. 49.—Clematis Fremontii.—See page 380. 


raised in the collection of Mr. Norman C. Cookson from D. 
Falconert, fertilized with the pollen of D. Vodzle. It approaches 
D, Fatconert in character, though the yellow disc of that spe- 
cies is absent.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 17th, p. 608. 

BULBOPHYLLUM LEMNISCATOIDES, Rolfe, is a remarkable 
species allied to B. lemniscatum (Botanical Magazine, t. 5961), 
and like it having three remarkable appendages, one from the 
back of each sepal. It was introduced by M. van Lansberge, 
from Java.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 31st, p. 672. 

Kew. R. A. Rolfe. 


Moorea trrorata.—A few weeks ago, Mr. Moore, Curator of 
the Botanical Gardens at Glasnevin, Dublin, forwarded to Kew 
an inflorescence and leaves of an Orchid which he had pur- 
chased fora Maxillaria at an auction sale, but which differed 
so much from all Orchids known to him that he suspected it 
to be something quite new. This view was confirmed by Mr. 
Rolfe, who has described the plant under the above name. 
The leaves and pseudo-bulbs resemble those of Houlletia or 
Xylobium, the former being two feet long by four inches 
broad, and the latter four and a half inches long and tapering. 
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The spike springs from the base of the matured pseudo-bulb, 
and is nearly two feet long, erect, stout, with about a dozen 
flowers, each two inches in diameter, upon stalks one and 
a half inches long. The sepals are spreading, half an inch 
wide, chocolate colored, almost white at the base; the petals are 
similar, butnarrower. The lipisthree-lobed, side lobes rounded 
and thin, front lobe narrow and pointed. The color is bright 
yellow, with lines of black-purple; columncream-white. The 
plant is ornamental, and may be compared to some of the 
Houlletias. The generic name is so far unfortunate in that it 


resembles Morea, an African genus of Irids. 
Kew. W. 


Cultural Department. 
Notes on American Plants. 


HE Ragged Fringed Orchis, which flowers about this 
time, is not a very showy plant. The lower portion of 
the flower, which is known as the lip, is divided into many 
narrow thread-like segments. The flowers are borne in a 
loose spike about four inches long by a trifle more than an 
inch thick, and are ofa greenish white color. Itgrowsin moist 
meadows and pastures, also in thickets and bogs. Itneedsa moist 
place, and would thrive along the borders of artificial bogs. 

Euphorbia corollata is a favorite plant with many who 
have grown it. Its height is from two to three feet, bearing 
its small white flowers in umbels. What appears to be the 
flower is only the five false lobes of the flower. These are 
white and very fine, the true flowers being inconspicuous. 
It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, and seems to thrive in any 
ordinary soil. Though nota troublesome plant, it soon forms 
strong clumps, spreading from the root. 

A pretty Gentian from the Pacific coast is Gentiana affinis, 
but it varies much. The form now in bloom with us is hardly 
eight inches high, with blue funnel-shaped flowers over an inch 
in length and five-lobed. On the lower third of these lobes are 
numerous lighter spots, which add to the beauty of the 
flower. It seems to thrive well in this climate, but we cannot 
speak of its hardiness, because our plants were covered with 
leaves during last winter. A partly shaded location seems to 
suit it. 

Dionea muscipula, or Venus’ Fly-trap, a native of sandy 
bogs in the Pine Barrens of North and South Carolina, is al- 
ready too well known to need description. Its curious, sensi- 
tive leaves are its chief attraction, and these alone would well 
repay the trouble of growing it; but the white flowers, which, 
when grown in ournorthern climate, appear about the middle of 
July, are well worth having. Itis nota difficult plant to grow 
if the right soil and situation are selected forit. Wherever 
a sandy bog can be made in open sunlight it will thrive. 
Even if this bog be confined to a common flower-pot the plant 
will thrive, if its natural home is closely copied. It needs pro- 
tection from our cold winters, and six inches of leaves makes 
the best covering. 

Rhexia Virginica (Deer Grass or Meadow Beauty) comes 
into bloom about the middle of July. The plant is seldom 
more than a foot high, bearing showy rose-purple flowers 
about an inch wide. The large yellow stamens add much 
to their beauty. It is anative of sandy swamps in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and southward. It needs 
moist, light soil in the sunlight. 

Sedum Oreganum, a Stonecrop from the north-west, is 
quite an acquisition to a collection of this genus. Its thick, 
leathery leaves are small but very numerous, and have a pur- 
plish tinge, which, in a dense bed, give it a fine appearance. 
The flowers are yellow and in cymes, much resembling those 
of S. ternatum and S. Nevii, formerly mentioned, except in 
color. Of its hardiness we cannot yet speak, but it seems to 
like our summer climate and a light; loamy soil in the sun. 

Perhaps the most variable of our native Lilies in size and the 
number of its flowers is the Wild Orange Red Lily (ZL. Phila- 
delphicum). tis not rare to find in flower, in the same field, 
stalks varying from less than a foot in height, with a single 
diminutive blossom, to five feet high, with as many as six or 
eight large flowers. The proportion with more than two 
flowers to the plant is small, and most stems bear only one 
and two. But often the very small bulbs will send up a short 
stalk scarcely a foot high, which flowers. It is a native of dry, 
sandy soil, and when planted in a clay or clay loam does not 
seem to thrive at all, or, at least, I never have persuaded it to 
flower in such soil. But ina light loamy soil it is one of the 
easiest to grow. 

During the summer months, almost everywhere, scattered 
over the bare summits of the higher mountains of northern 
New England and New York, may be seen in flower the little 
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Mountain Sandwort (Arenaria Grenlandica). It is one of our 
prettiest little alpines, and not a difficult one to grow either by 
transplanting or from the seed. It is a little, low plant, form- 
ing .dense tufts of its short, deep green leaves, and from 
among these, on slender, thread-like stems, scarcely three 
inches high, are borne the white flowers. These are a third or 
half of an inch wide. It needs a fine loamy soil, partly shaded, 
or it may be grown in gravelly soil ina cool place. It will 
thrive in shaded portions of the rockery. If grown from seed 
it must be in a fine, light soil, which will not become hardand 
which has no mixture of clay. 

Monarda didyma, commonly called Oswego Tea or Bee 
Balm, grows much taller in cultivation than in its natural 
home. In rich garden soil it is frequently four and a half feet 
high, while two feet is about the height it attains in its wild 
state. It makes a pretty garden plant, the numerous large 
scarlet heads being quite conspicuous, and coming out in long 
succession. It needs full sunlight and ordinary culture. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, commonly known as Black Snake-root, 
grows in rich woods from Maine to Wisconsin and southward. 
Its stems are from four to eight feet high, bearing at the top 
two or more long racemes of delicate white flowers. Most of 
the foliage is below the middle of the stalk. It is easy of cul- 
ture in either sun or shade, and the long racemes are useful 
for cutting. 

Allium reticulatum, from the western states, is a fine, large 
species. The stalks are often nearly two feet high, and each 
bears a large, round, many-flowered umbel of pale purple, or 
sometimes white, flowers. The flowers are very durable, 
lasting many days. It thrives in any ordinary soil in the shade, 

1 é . 
and is perfectly hardy in this climate FA. Page 


Southwick, Mass. 


Planting Conifers in August. 


“MEE SIE is still a deeply-rooted prejudice against August 

planting. The comment is made, even by nurserymen 
and old planters, that it can be done, but that it is not prac- 
ticable except on a limited scale and when the removals are 
for short distances. It is even said that it is misleading the 
public to advocate the practice. I need not now reiterate the 
theory of the comparative rest and maturity of the top of an 
Evergreen-tree after the middle of August, and, in contrast, 
the activity of the roots in the warm earth during September 
and October. It is most interesting to examine the roots of a 
tree late in the fall which had been moved two or three months 
previously, and to find how amply it is provided with feeders 
not only sufficient to sustain it against the exhaustion of the 
winter, but also to give it vigor for a strong start in the follow- 
ing spring. But, theory aside, 1 am impelled to state a few 
more facts in my own experience in addition to those hereto- 
fore presented (see GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. il., p. 379), 
leaving them to have such weight as is due to them. 

In the first week of September, 1889, I transplanted a lot of 
326 Picea pungens, thirty-one Douglas Spruce and six Norway 
Spruce standing on a lot which I wished to clear and where 
the soil was considered too heavy for these varieties. The 
trees would run from two and a half to four feet in height. 
At the present date I find all the trees in most vigorous 
growth, with the exception of one P. pungens, which is dead. 
It is not the success in making them live which pleases me, 
it is the thrift of the trees, which, after an experience of forty 
years in transplanting, I do not hesitate to say, I never saw 
equaled in the first year of spring-planted trees. The same 
can be said of Austrian, Scotch and White Pines, Norway 
Spruce and Retinosporas transplanted last August. They 
have made better growth than I ever saw in spring planting. 

But the objection is at once raised that all these were for 
short distances, and that ‘‘ with special care Evergreen-trees 
may be moved short distances at any season of the year.” 
Without stopping to show the inadequacy of the objection to 
meet the facts, I will cite other facts which seem to me to 
prove clearly that long distances may be successfully overcome. 
On the 15th of May, 1889, I received from a collector in Col- 
orado 500 Adies concolor and 100 Junipers. On the 25th of 
the same month I received 400 Picea pungens. Thesecamein 
such good condition and looked so promising that I ordered 
from the same collector in August, 1889, a much larger num- 
ber. Upon this July 24th, 1890, I have personally examined 
and assisted in counting the two plantings andnow submit the 
results. 

Of the spring-planted 500 A. concolor, 190 are living; of the 
100 Junipers 70 are living; of the 400 P. Jungens 310 are living. 
The August collections were delayed in reaching me and were 
planted from September gth-until the I9th. Of the 2,800 P. 
pungens 2,332 are now living and 468 are dead. Of the 3,223 
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A. concolor 2,389 are living and 834 are dead. Of the 500 Psex- 
dotsuga taxifolia 355 are living and 145 are dead. It may be 
thought that this is a large mortality, especially so with the 
Concolors and Douglas Firs. But, as theseareall wild seedlings, 
a-considerable shrinkage is to be expected. 

Making the comparisons more definite it may be stated in 
round numbers as follows: Of spring-planted trees: sixty per 
cent. of -A. concolor have died; thirty per cent. of Junipers 
have died; twenty-three per cent. of the P. pungens have died. 
Of fall-planted trees: twenty-five per cent. of A. concolor ; 
twenty-nine per cent. of P. faxifolia, and twelve and one-halt 
per cent. of P. pungens have died. The above seedlings were 
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ties are mentioned the average temperature necessary for 
their well-being will also be noted. . 

Though the members of this family in general are not 
specially particular in regard to soil, yet there are a few gen- 
eral rules to be observed—for instance, the soil should be 
coarse and open, toallow the water to pass through freely, and 
the pots or pans should invariably be well drained by means 
of a layer of potsherds, cinders or charcoal. A liberal supply 
of water should be given during the growing season, and after 
the plants become somewhat pot-bound an occasional watering 
with liquid manure will have a good effect, providing it be not 
used too strong. During the winter somewhat less water will 


View in the Sihlwald.—See page 386. 


of various sizes, from six to ten inches in height. I wish to 
add, in fairness, that I received from another Colorado collec- 
tor September 19th, 1889, 1,000 P. pungens of a larger size, 
from one to two feet in height. As might be expected they 
were more stunted and unpromising. The mortality has been 
heavy upon this lot, rising above fifty percent., or, stated more 
exactly, 527 aredead and 473aliveat thisdate. For myself! shall 
continue to advocate the planting of conifers in August and 
September. For long distances, it is only necessary to guard 
against heating and drying. Success presupposes care. 
Waban Nursery, Newton Highlands, Mass. Win. C. Strong. 


A Few Strong-growing Adiantums. 


HE extensive Maiden-hair family presents much diversity 

in sizes and forms among its many species, all of which 
are beautiful, and many of them notably so. It is not intended, 
however, in this connection to present a catalogue of species, 
but to invite attention to a few of the stronger growing sorts, 
many of which flourish under cool-house treatment, or in an 
ordinary conservatory temperature. Of course all strong- 
growing Adiantums are not greenhouse sorts, as some of 
them do much better in a warm-house, but where such varie- 


be required and the manure may be entirely omitted, as they 
make little active growth at that season. 

Among the older species, A. ¢rapeztforme occupies a promi- 
nent place, and is surpassed by few when well grown. Itis easy 
to manage and makes a shapely plant, the leaf-stems being so 
stiff that they seldom need staking. Its fronds attain a height 
of from three to four feet, the pinne being very large, light 
green in color and trapezoid in outline. A. ¢rapeziforme is of 
West Indian origin, and has been in cultivation for many years. 

A. formosum is another species of special elegance and 
utility, and is well adapted for cool-house treatment. Its 
quadripinnate fronds sometimes reach a height of four feet, 
though they are more often seen two or three feet in height. 
The pinnz are much smaller than those of the preceding 
sort, and the fronds are somewhat stiffer, and are produced 
from very free-growing rhizomes, the latter being often found 
coiled around the interior of the pot from top to bottom. It is 
a native of New Zealand. 

A. Peruvianum is an excellent sort of more recent introduc- 
tion than the above, and, as its name indicates, was first found 
in Peru. It has long fronds of gracefully arched habit, clothed 
with very large pinnules of bright, light green, and will make 
satisfactory progress in a warm house, where its growth ina tem- 
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perature of sixty to sixty-five degrees will be rapid and strong. 

Of course no collection of Ferns is complete without the 
“Queen of the Maiden-hairs” (A. Fardeyense), at least no col- 
lection that includes warm-house species. This lovely Fern 
is becoming so widely known that a description seems un- 
necessary, andfor that matter, written description almost inva- 
riably fails to do it justice. Suffice it to say that it well deserves 
the title of Queen, being unrivaled in delicacy, grace and re- 
finement. The origin of A. Farleyense has been rather doubt- 
ful, though it seems clear that it was first introduced from 
Barbadoes, and the opinion has been expressed by those quali- 
fied to judge, that it really is a cristate form of A. ¢enerum,and 
it is claimed that seedlings from A. Farleyense have reverted 
to the original type. I have never seen such seedlings ; in 
fact, [ can only recollect seeing a fertilefrond on A. Farleyense 
on one occasion. 

A, Sancte Catherine is also to be recommended among the 
strong growers. Itisanative of Brazil, and bears some re- 
semblance to A. trapeztforme, though rather more compact in 
growth than the latter, and its young fronds are more notice- 
able on account of their pleasing bronzy pink tint. When 
mature its fronds are dark green in color, with shiny black 
stems, and they average about two feet in height. 

A. tenerum is also a desirable species, and seems to be quite 
widely distributed. It is an evergreen warm-house species, 
and produces graceful light green fronds from two to four feet 
in length. The smaller tronds are also valuable for cutting, as 
they last well in water. 

A, cardiochlena, otherwise known as A. polyphyllum, is one 
of the finest of all when grown as a large specimen, and like 
most of the large-growing Adiantums it requires plenty of 
pot-room to develop its full beauty, and also an abundant sup- 
ply of water at the root. It was introduced from South 
America -a-number of years ago, but does not seem to have 
become very common. It has upright foot-stalks, but droop- 
ing fronds, which are of a pleasing light green color, and 
usually three times divided. These fronds have been known 
to reach a height of six feet, though this is unusual, and the 
average is probably from two to three feet. 

A. villosum is another fine species from tropical America, 
and though considered a warm-house plant, may be readily 
grown in a temperature of fifty-five degrees. It has dark 
green, bipinnate, glossy fronds about two feet in height, the 
stems of which are covered with short brown hairs. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. ZZ. Taplin. 


Rose Notes. 


Madame Georges Bruant.—This fine Rose will soon findits way 
into every good collection. It came through the past two win- 
ters in fine style, though many varieties considered absolutely 
iron-clad have succumbed to the trying extremes of tempera- 
ture. How it will endure the test of twenty degrees below 
zero remains to be proved. When its clusters of immense 
dazzling white flowers open against its profusion of dark 
foliage it is lovely to behold, and its odor is exquisite. The 
open rose is very beautiful though only semi-double, for its 
texture is like satin and its color like driven snow. It seemsa 
pity to note the weak points of a Rose so nearly perfect, but 
(1) it is liable to mildew when there are very marked changes 
between the night and day temperature, though not so weak 
as La France in this respect; and (2) the long, delicately 
pointed buds are apt to brown on the tips if met by heavy rains 
followed by a hot sun. It might be called a ‘‘ Monthly Rose,” 
so regularly does it bloom at intervals during the summer. 


Gloire Lyonaise is one of the very finest of the white Hybrid 
Perpetuals ; not a whit behind the aristocratic Merveille de 
Lyon or White Baroness, while in most situations it proves a 
hardier and more satisfactory grower than either. The bloom 
isa rich creamy white, a tint found in no other Rose of its 
class. It is a beautiful upright grower, with the soft, leather- 
like foliage of the strong growing Teas. The open flower is 
very sumptuous in appearance, very lightly scented, but des- 
tined to become our most widely grown white Hybrid Perpet- 
ual. In common with all hardy Roses, its beauty is liable to 
be despoiled just as it comes into leaf by the Rose pest; but 
one or two good doses of hellebore will prevent this, and we 
have only ourselves to blame if leafless branches or skeleton- 
ized foliage meet the eye. 


Madame Plantier is an old favorite, which, though small of 
flower and fine of foliage, should be found in every garden. 
There are many uses for which this small, perfect white Rose 
is especially adapted. It comes safely through all kinds of 
weenie! and seldom fails to bring a lavish profusion of lovely 

Owers. 
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Polyantha Mignonette must become better known. A.row 
forty feet long planted six years ago was a sight to be remem- 
bered as it came into a mass of bloom the last of May. To the 
uninitiated it was a puzzle; it was guessed to be everything 


but a Rose, untila very close examination of the foliage settled _ 


the question. Rosy pink and white were the great armfuls of 
fairy roses, the single flowers an inch in diameter and in clus- 
ters of forty and fifty. It blooms very perfectly until hot 
weather sets in, when the roses blight in the bud unless a 
good part of each cluster is pruned away. We may safely look 
to this section for some splendid acquisitions for the hardy 
Rose bed. 


The Moss Roses were, many of them, a disappointment, as 
they all showed a tendency to open in a one-sided fashion and 
without apparent cause, except our grand old friend Cristata, 
which was in superb condition. The long buds of heavy green 
moss opened slowly and perfectly to show a splendid double 
rose of brightest pink, with that peculiar odor which, once 
inhaled, can never be forgotten. 

It seems a great pity that many of the best Mosses, some of 
the finest Hybrid Perpetuals and the Austrian Roses should 
be of such difficult propagation as to make it next to impossi- 
ble to secure them on their own roots. Perhaps the florist of 
the future will find a means of rooting them more readily, 
when we may hope to find them more generally distributed 
through American gardens; for the American amateur insists 
on having ‘“own-root”’ plants, and, generally speaking, he is 
tight, for it is a fact that many grafted plants, that should have 
been in their prime in 1890, were weakened by the freezings 
and thawings of the winter of 1888-1889, to be killed outright by 
the severe cold of the past March following a warm February. 

Richmond, Ind. E. G. Hill. 


The Brazilian Miltonias. 


Oe Brazilian species of Miltonia are not so generally grown 

in amateur collections as their beauty warrants. Never- 
theless they are very desirable, growing freely and always 
flowering well under proper care. They have the good qual- 
ity, too, of flowering at a dull time of year, usually during the 
months of August, September and October, when their large, 
conspicuous flowers are very attractive, and they remain in 
good condition for several weeks. These Miltonias can be 
grown ina shady corner of the Cattleya-house, where it is pos- 
sible to shade them at all times from the directsunlight. They 
should be grown in pots filled to within two inches of the rim 
with broken potsherds, over which is placed a layer of fresh 
sphagnum to keep the potting material from the drainage. 
Equal parts of peat and live sphagnum moss suit them admir- 
ably. Care must be taken to elevate them well above the pot 
and not to bury the rhizome. While growing they require a 
constant supply of water, and at no time of the year must they 
be allowed to get dry. Syringing overhead morning and even- 
ing is beneficial to them while growing. The following spe- 
cies are those most generally found in cultivation and usually 
prove the easiest to manage: 

M. cuneata, with flowers borne on spikes, several together; 
the sepals and petals a rather dark shade of brown tipped with 
pale yellow, the lip white. 

M. candida, a very pretty species, bearing many brown, yel- 
low and white flowers on each spike, one of the strongest 
growers of the genus. Its variety, Grandiflora, is a decided im- 
provement, having larger and much brighter flowers. 

M. Clowesti, var. major, another strong grower producing 
long spikes freely, with flowers of good size. The sepals and 
petals are primrose yellow, the ends of which are barred with 
rich brown; the lip is white, suffused with purple. 

M. Morelliana, and its variety Atrorubens, decidedly pretty 
plants, not so tall as those named above, but having larger 
and more attractive flowers. JZ. Morelliana has sepals and 
petals of rich, rosy purple, while the very broad lip is pale rose 
with veins of a deeper hue. The variety Atrorubens is much 
richer in color in all parts, but is rather a rare plant. 

M. Regnelliz, with flowers on long spikes, sepals and petals 
mill white, with a rosy colored lip. There is a distinct and 
superior variety, Purpurea, with sepals and petals rosy white, 
and the lip a splendid purplish crimson. 

M. spectabilis, small, but with extra large flowers, having se- 
pals and petals pure white and the broad lip pale rosy white, 
streaked with violet-purple. This is perhaps the most varia- 
ble of the Brazilian Miltonias, and one of the best. 

Many growers grow J. spectabilis, and M. Morelliana, which 
is really one ofits varieties, on blocks of Tree Fern placed in pots, 
but they rarely do as well when their small, wiry roots are ex- 
posed to atmospheric changes and especially to dry air. 

Easton, Pa. f7. Clinkaberry._. 
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Herbaceous Pzonies. 


qeee flowering season just over has been one of the best I 
remember for Peonies. A large bed of named varieties 
was a fine sight for the two or three weeks during which it 
was atits best. These plants revel in well manured soil, and, 
although they are impatient of removal, the manure may be 
lightly dug in without causing them any injury. If itis wished 
to move or divide any established plants, it should be borne 
in mind that they will not flower satisfactorily the first year 
after removal, but with generous treatment this will be the 
extent of the loss. Care should be taken in the selection of 
sorts, only the most robust being suitable for growing in 
prominent positions. There are some kinds which appear to 
have a tendency to develop a great number of small crowns 
that are useless for flowering, and these are very disappoint- 
ing, for it seems almost impossible to induce them to make 
really satisfactory growth, and, at most, one or two flowers on 
a plant are all they will produce. All such kinds are ineffec- 
tive in a flower-garden. The old P. officinalis is very useful 
for planting in rough places amongst the Grass or as a fringe 
to the shrubbery, for it does remarkably well when let alone 
after it gets established. None of the named kinds I have seen 
can compare with it for this sort of work. 
I append a list, selected from about thirty named sorts, 
which have been exceptionally good here the past season : 
Candidissima.—Pure whiteguard-petals, pale primrose centre. 
Carnea grandifiora.—Delicate blush, changing to pure white, 
incurved flower, very strong and good. 
Charles Binder.—Deep rose, very full flower, scented. 
Constance Devred.—Deep carmine, large flowers. 
Dr. Calot.—Deep rose guard-petals, centre salmon. 
Festiva maxima.—Pure white, incurved, stained carmine on 
centre petals, strong grower, magnificent. 
Isabella Karlitzky.—Carmine-rose, full centre, very fine, 
scented. 
Louis van Houtte.—Bright, purple-lake, strong grower, very 
large flowers, Hawthorn scented. 
Marie Dhour.—Fale flesh color, full centre, dwarf, fine and 
free, scented. 
Mme. Muyssaert.—Bright rose, light centre. 
Mme. Fules Calot.—Bright rose, chamois-yellow centre, 
scented. 
Paul Rubourg.—Rose, very double, late, strong and good. 
Rosamond.—Rose, incurved, strong grower, very fine flower, 
scented. 
Rubra triumphans.—Deep crimson, incurved, strong grower. 
Whitleyi.cSingle, pure white, large ball of golden anthers, 
dwarf, free, and the earliest of the section. 
F. C. Tallack, in The Garden. 


Disa tripetaloides is a beautiful little species which has lately 
attracted much attention and even admiration from members 
of the Orchid-loving community, and it is probable that it will 
soon become tolerably well known, for it has features which 
will readily recommend it, viz.: the ease with which it may be 
grown, the length of time its flowers remain in perfection, and 
their quietand charming character—so differentfrom that of the 
Grandiflora section. Flowering specimens have been exhibited 
during May and June in London. The leaves are lanceolate- 
acute, deep glossy green, somewhat fleshy in texture, three to 
four inches long and about half an inch broad in the widest por- 
tion. They are clustered at the base, but pass up the scape, 
which springs from the centre alternately, and change into green 
bracts. The erect scape is from nine inches to a foot high, 
and bears as many as twenty to thirty flowers, each of which is 
about three-quarters of an inch across, and ofa beautifully soft, 
very pale lilac, handsomely speckled with deep rose. The 
upper sepal reminds one of a monk's cowl with a short, coni- 
cal spur at the back. The lateral sepals are, in comparison, 
much larger, elliptic-oblong, while the small falcate petals and 
linear lip are within the precincts of the upper sepal and re- 
quire close inspection to make them distinguishable. 

This species, although now brought prominently before the 
public, is by no means new, having, according to Mr. N. E. 
Brown, of the Kew Herbarium, been discovered over a hun- 
dred years ago in South Africa by the traveler Thunberg, 
and named Orchis tripetaloides by the younger Linnzus. 
Thunberg afterward confused it with his own D. exce/sa, and 
Dr. Lindley thought it to be D. venosa of Swartz, a plant whose 
identity has been mixed up with D. racemosa. Tomake matters 
clear Mr. Brown therefore retained the specific name given by 
Linnzus the younger, and re-named it Disa tripetaloides. 

Those who are in the habit of looking at every Orchid as re- 
quiring “heat and moisture” will perhaps be agreeably sur- 
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prised to learn that the subject of this note is a cool-growing 
and even hardy species. Mr. James O’Brien, of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, to whom its re-introduction to cultivation is due, has 
grown his plants in pans in a cold frame, where they have 
freely flowered—some of them having even been subjected to 
frost. Itis evident from these facts that Disa tripetaloides 
should grow well in a cool house, without requiring so much 
attention as some of its larger flowered congeners. 
Woudone Fohn Weathers. 


Kniphofia (Tritoma) Saundersii—One of the most pleasing 
and brightest things in the garden lately has been this beauti- 
ful Torch Flower. With its deep green, angular, rush-like 
foliage, and massive stems surmounted by the long spike of 
brilliant flowers, this is one of the most noble of plants. A 
well grown clump would be an attraction in the best of gar- 
dens. The flowers of this variety are a very pleasing orange- 
red, shading into orange. They are individually of good size, 
the spike being a foot or more long. Unfortunately, the plant 
is not entirely hardy here, needing careful protection from 
frost and wet, but well worth any amount of trouble. 


Chrysanthemum maximum.—A trade circular just received, 
in which this is included as a choice perennial, leads me to 
say that it is a weed, or, in other words, a plant not worth a 
place in the garden. For three years I have been trying it 
without discovering other merits than its neat, vigorous habit. 
The flowers, under ordinary cultivation, are little larger than 
those of a well grown field Daisy, but perhaps if well fertilized 
they might be half an inch broader. The white Daisies are 
beautiful in the meadows, but, with their present abundance, 
it does not seemi worth while even to give a slightly better 
variety room in the garden. Fortunately, C. maximum does 
not seem as hardy as the common White Weed. Some few 
years ago some seed from Vilmorin produced flowers with a 
tendency to doubling, and I notice a similar variety offered as 
C. semt-duplex. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that such 
flowers are abominations. If White Daisies of good size are 
desired early in the year, it would seem that the single Hybrid 
Pyrethrums are altogether the most useful and handsomest, 
both in flower and foliage. In a good strain of mixed seed 
some fine white ones will usually be found as well as the 
ordinary reds. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Plant Notes. 


Papaver Californicum. 


pes true Poppy, the only one indigenous to California, 

was discovered in 1886 in the Santa Inez Mountains by 
Mr. John Spence, of Santa Barbara. It was described by Dr. 
Asa Gray in the Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, vol. xxii., pp. 313-314, thus being one of the 
last California flowers to receive a name at the hands of 
that illustrious botanist. Not only isit one of the latest discover- 
ies, but it justly ranks among the handsomest of the annuals 
of the Pacific coast. 

It is rarely found except on ground which has been burnt 
over, Mr. Spence first finding it far away from any cultivated 
fields at an elevation of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, on ground which 
had been covered principally with Manzanita bushes, but had 
been burned over the year before. Probably for this reason, 
and from its close resemblance in appearance to MWeconopsis 
heterophylla, a less showy plant, but with flowers almost iden- 
tical in size and coloring, it owes its escape from previous 
discovery. 

As Dr. Gray suspected, this is not a local species, but is ap- 
parently widely distributed in southern California, having re- 
cently been collected by several botanists in widely separated 
localities, but everywhere under similar conditions as first 
found—on tracts of burnt brush-lands at from one to two 
thousand feet elevation. This spring I observed it in great 
abundance back of San Diego, near Potrero, and also between 
the Cajon and Santa Maria valleys, on hill-sides burned over 
by forest or brush fires last fall. Although I have traversed 
both sections repeatedly during the past ten years this richly 
colored flower had never been seen before these fires had de- 
nuded the land. 

It forms a fine, bushy plant about a foot in height and bears 
a profusion of large, showy flowers of an average of two 
inches in diameter. The color of the large, delicate petals is 
a bright, saturn red to orange chrome, with a centre of a 
delicate sulphur yellow. Incultivation it is said to make a fine 
pot-plant, and if it improves as most of our wild flowers do 
under the attention of horticulturists, it will prove a most 
desirable addition to American gardens. 
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Associated with it is usually found Phacelia Orcuttiana, an- 
other so-called “fire weed” which is likely to prove a wel- 
come acquisition to the garden on account of its masses of 
white Howers with conspicuous yellow centres. This Phacelia 
grows into a tall, stately plant, br inching freely from the base. 

It is an interesting problem why the seeds of these hand- 
some plants should lie dormant so many years in the soil, 
awaiting the—to them—life-saving, destructive fire. After 
once starting into existence the seed does not seem to require 
to pass through the ordeal of fire before growing, for the 
second year after a fire they appear in greater abundance than 
the first. Gradually, however, as other plants eet re-established 
on the ground these become fewer and fewer, until other 
vegetation overcomes them, and their seeds again lie dormant 
in the soil aw aiting another deluge of flame. 


San Diego, Cal. C. R. Orcutt. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA.—A chemin: picture of a porch coy- 
ered with this climber, in a recent issue cf The Garden, of 
London, reminds us that the plant, although very rarely seen 
in gardens in this country, is perfectly hardy here, and _ that it 
is one of the very best of the early-blooming vines. Splendid 
shoots wreathed with the clusters of large white flowers were 
shown a month ago at one of the weekly exhibitions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society by Mr. Joseph Clark, gar- 
dener of Henry L. Higginson, of Manchester, Massachusetts. 
Clematis montana is a native of Nepaul, whence it was intro- 
duced into English gardens as long. ago as 1831. Itis a ram- 
pant grower, producing, if the plant is ‘severely pruned imme- 
diately after it has done flowering, shoots sometimes six or 
eight feet long, which flower the following year from end 
to end. As the writer in 7hke Garden says, “its early bloom- 
ing character, fitness for all ordinary soils, and complete hard- 
iness, save in very cold spots, have raised it to the position it 
holds in the garden. It must bea poor place that has not 
rambling over a veranda, trellis, arch or wall Clematis mon- 
tana.” The specimen forming the subject of 7he Garden 
illustration has been planted for over thirty years in its present 
position, blooming freely every year, and covering the whole 
front of a house. It is planted ina border close to the wall 
and obtains little surface water. It is cut back once or twice a 
year. 


The Forest. 
The Sihlwald.—lIl. 


N the organization of a normally stocked forest the object of 
first importance is the cutting each year of an amount of 
timber equal to the total annual increase over the whole area, 
and no more. If is further desirable in any long settled com- 
munity that the forests beso managed as to yield a measurably 
constant return in material. Otherwise difficulties in the sup- 
ply of labor and the disposal of the produce male themselves 
felt, and the value of the forest to its owner tends to decrease. 
This is especially true in the case of the Sihlwald, whose mills 
derive their raw material exclusively from the forest to which 
they belong, and whose supply of labor is limited to the men 
whom it furnishes with steady employment. Either excess or 
deficit in the annual production implies loss. 

In order to attain this steadiness of yield it is obviously 
necessary that a certain number of trees become fit to cut 
each year. The Sihlwald has accordingly beenso “ organized” 
that areas of equal productive capacity are covered by stocks 
of every age, from last year’s seedling to the mature tree. 
These age- eradations succeed each other in a series so regu- 
lar that in an hour’s walk one may pass from the lot just cut 
over through a forest of steadily increasing age to the trees 
which have reached the limit of the rotation of ninety yeahs 
Three such units of organization are present in the Sihlwald, 
but since the character of the Fraumunsterforst, as the forest 
on the right bank of the Sihl is called, separates it distinctly 
from the. much greater area of the Sihlw ald proper, and since 
the two divisions of this last differ only in unessential matters 
over which the treatment has no control, it will be necessary 
to speak of only one of them. The working plan for the 
Lower Sihlwald, then, prescribes for the forest which it controls 
the operations of what Dr. Schlich has called in his Manual of 
Forestry ‘‘The Shelter-wood Compartment System.” It may 
not be without interest to follow the life history of a compart- 
ment in which this system is carried out. 

After the mature trees had been felled and removed from 
the area which furnished the yield of the Lower Sihlwald last 
year the thick crop of seedlings which had grown up under 
their shelter was finally exposed to the full influence of the 
light and air. The felling and rough shaping of the timber, 
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the piling of logs and cord-wood and the trampling of the men 
had combined with the crisis of exposure to destroy the new 
crop in places and create a few small blanks. Here, as soon 
as the disappearance of the snow had made it possible, groups 
of the kinds of seedlings necessary to preserve the mixture 
or destined to increase the proportion of the more valuable 
species were planted. The operation, necessarily an expen- 
Sive one, is justified by the greater resistance of a mixed forest 
to nearly all the calamities which may befall standing timber. 
Simultaneously with the planting the Willows, Hazels and 
other worthless species were destroyed, as well as the ‘‘ pre- 
existing seedlings,” whose larger growth, according to the dis- 
puted theory held at the Sihlw ald, would damage their younger 
neighbors more by their s hade than their ‘greater “volume 
would increase the final yield oftimber. The incipient forest, 
then, practically uniform in age and size and broken by no 
blanks which the growth of a year or two will not conceal, is 
fairly started on the course of healthy development, which it is 
to continue undisturbed until it reaches the age of fifteen years. 

At this Eo occurs the first of a series of thinnings which 
follow each other at intervals of seven or eight years, until 
the trees have entered the last third of their existence. Therei is, 
perhaps, no silvicultural question more in dispute than this of 
the time and degree of thinning which will yield the best results 
in quality and quantity of timber. The method pursued at the 
Sihlwald, consecrated by habit and success, gives ample space 
for the healthy development of the crown from a very early 
age without admitting light enough through the leaf-canopy 
to sustain an undergrowth until the trees are nearly read 
give place to their descendants. Such shrubs or seedlings as 
stillappear, thanks to a shade-bearing temperament, are sys- 
tematically cut out. It may be strongly doubted whether such 
a pclicy might safely be applied on soil less moist than that of 
the Sihlwald; but here, at least, the trees reach the age of sixty 
years, tall, straight, clean- boled, and in condition to male the 
best of the last part of the period of maximum growth, which 
a large number of measurements have shown to occur in gen- 
eral between the ages of seventy and ninety years. A heavy 
thinning now comes to the assistance of the best specimens 
of growth, and they are left to profit by it until seven years be- 
fore the date fixed for theirfall. Then begin the regeneration 
cuttings, whose object is to admit through the leaf-canopy an 
amount of light, varying with the temperament of each spe- 
cies, whose mission is to give vitality to the seedlings which 
the trees, stimulated themselves by their more favorable situ- 
ation, now begin to produce in considerable quantities. To 
this end the light which falls from above has a powerful auxil- 
iary in that which the system of felling each year in a long, 
narrow strip admits from the side, and so admirable is this 
double method that the time which elapses between the be- 
ginning and the end of a regeneration is but half the average for 
less favored localities. This applies only to the deciduous 
trees. The time required by the conifers is much longer, and 
the incomplete regeneration which they furnish is supple- 
mented by planting i in the blanks already mentioned. But for 
the self-sown seedlings of both classes the amount of light is 
gradually increased, ‘the trees which sheltered them are at 
length wholly removed, and the cycle of growth repeats itself. 

The wagon roads which once served for the transportation 
of the timber thus produced, aithough admirable in plan and 
construction and still thoroughly maintained, have been 
almost wholly superseded by a system of timber slides and 
narrow gauge railroads, in which gravity is the motive power. 
The timber, loaded directly on the cars of the light, portable 
track laid in the forest (See page 383), or, where the surface is 
broken, hauled to them by tough little Swiss oxen or carried 
down on hand sleds which are capable of taking enormous 
loads, is delivered at the head of one of the slides. Thrown 
inat the top of the V or U-shaped canal of boards or poles, it 
rushes down the steep incline of the slide with a speed which 
often shoots the sticks of cord-wood through the air for a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty feet as they rebound from the 
iron-clad platform at the foot, and not infrequently tears apart 
great logs in the violence of the fall. Piled once more on the 
cars, this time of one of the two permanent tracks which fol- 
low the bottom of the valley at divergent levels, the timber pur- 
sues more quietly its journey to the mill, whither it arrives in 
trains of from five to twenty cars under the guidance of a sin- 
gle brakeman. Such a system of transportation is only possi- 
ble where considerable amounts of timber are cut on limited 
areas, but its application to the Sihlwald has resulted in so 
steady and marked a decrease in the cost of moving the pro- 
duce of the forest to the mills that its value under similar cir- 
cumstances may be taken to be proved. 


Gifford Pinchot. 


Nancy, France. 
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Correspondence. 
Our Schools and Gardening. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have lately had occasion to discuss elsewhere the 
subject of our common school education as bearing on rural 
life, horticulture and farming. ‘This was recalled to me by an 
editorial recently in GARDEN AND Forest on horticultural 
education. Agricultural colleges are of value in their way ; 
but they are too far along and their influence is exercised too 
late. A boy, graduate of our common schools and sent to an 
agricultural college, goes charged with a popular bias in favor 
of trade. It isa simple fact that commerce in any form is held 
to be honorable, but land-tillage is looked down upon. My 
friend Parker can retail my potatoes, peas and berries, but the 
raiser of vegetables and berries for market, and the first sale 
of the same, brands one as belonging to a lower caste. It 
needs considerable decision to get on a load of cabbages 
and take them to market. Now, I have learned to trace this 
error in public judgment to a foundation or causal error in 
education. The trouble in this case is that our schools are in 
no sense whatever adjusted to farm life and farm work. ‘Any 
one can beafarmer. It needs no special education to grow 
onions.” This is the publicsentiment that must be corrected, 
and with it the false methods of study. There will be no de- 
mand for higher education in horticulture or agriculture until 
pupils are started in the right direction in the common schools. 

A man who sends his boy to school with the direct purpose 
of qualifying him to comprehend and love the things which 
come under his eye and other senses, and in order to enable 
him to enter into sympathy with his work in the field, will be 
disappointed. The horticulturist needs to understand vegeta- 
ble and animal life—thcir history and evolution, the possibili- 
ties involved in climatic and other environments—and 
should be prepared for the comparative and experimental 
cultivation of plants, trees and animals. Will the curricu- 
lum of the common school prepare the boy or the girl 
in these directions? Out of this they get neither botany nor 
zoology ; neither horticulture nor gardening in the narrower 
sense; neither a knowledge of soils, nor of rocks, nor of vegeta- 
ble chemistry. What is given to the child is more specifically 
that which inclines him to trade, and away from land culture. 
It will not do to rely on a higher training after the bias is 
given. The suggestive plan proposed by GARDEN AND FOREST 
and by Professor Bailey, covers the advanced need of a pupil 
already under way with elementary biology. But until our 
schools specifically recognize, from the outset, the dignity of 
gardening and field work, education will unfit, rather than fit, 
us for being an agricultural people. 

I am persistent in beginning with all my children at a knowl- 
edge of soils and rocks, the land under their feet, and its make- 
up geologically. Then I pass on to the life on the earth— 
vegetable and animal. So long as! can find an elementary 
book like that of Professor Shaler there is no trouble with 
geology. As for zoology and botany we are also fairly well 
supplied with good books. Chemistry in laboratory work fol- 
lows. And so the lads from ten to twelve years of age havea 
knowledge first of all of the world about them and the life on 
it. It is mostly field work and laboratory work; and with it 
goes drawing, from the outset. Such a course gives them a 
passion for the soiland plants and animals, from the beginning 
of their mental development. I may add that they never think 
of such studies as tasks, but as enthusiasms. I do not advo- 
cate directing a boy to land culture when he has a marked 
taste for machinery or for literature ; but the retention by wise 
and fitting education of those who naturally should be farmers 


and gardeners. 
ape N. Y. EL. P. Powell. 


Bermuda Grass. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The grass on the lawn of your correspondent at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, ‘‘ making a growth all through June,” is doubt- 
less the Bermuda Grass (Cynodon Dactylon), as you have 
determined it; but it is not usual to find it troublesome where 
other lawn grasses will grow, and this experience with it in 
Frankfort is very interesting. The foliage of this grass is so 
easily killed by frost that it does not seem able to gain a foot- 
hold north of the Potomac. Botanical works give its range as 
from Pennsylvania southwardly ; but I have never been able 
to find a specimen except in the ballast ground near Philadel- 
phia, where it occasionally springs up from the seeds brought 
in the ballast, but does not spread beyond. In the admirable 
list of the ‘‘Flora of New Jersey,” from the pen of Dr. Britton, 
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just published as part of the work of the Geological Survey, it 
is noted only in a few instances on wharves orin ballast heaps. 
That it rarely seeds in the United States is, I think,a popular 
error. It flowers rather early, and before its later creeping 
habit begins. In that state it attracts popular attention, and 
there no seed vessels are seen. Years ago, when examining 
the horticulture and agriculture of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
Colonel Hillyard, now of New Orleans, remarked to me on one 
occasion near New Orleans, ‘‘They say this never seeds. 
Look, it is abundantly seeding here.” Again, some years 
later, I was crossing the then unfinished grounds in front of 
the new National Museum at Washington with Professor Por- 
ter, of Easton, who called my attention to the abundant fruit- 
ing of the grass on that waste ground. A specimen that I 
gathered there I subsequently sent to Doctor Thurber, who had 
given currency to the non-seeding reputation of the Grass. 
The “dwarted, late-starting Grass of the northern states, so 
destructive to northern lawns” (page 363) is probably Panicum 


sanguinale, 


Germantown, Pa. Thomas Meehan. 


Recent Publications. 


Les Champignons, Traité élémentaire et pratique de Mycologie 
suivi de la Description des Espéces utiles, dangereuses, re- 
marqguwables. Par J. Moyen avec une Introduction par Jules 
De Seynes. Paris: J. Rothschild. Pp. xxxv., 762, 20 chromo- 
lithographs and 334 wood-cuts. 

The French certainly understand the art of making popular 
treatises on natural history. To artistic skill in the production 
of plates they generally add a style which, although approach- 
ing diffuseness, is clear and easily followed. The present work, 
in spite of its 800 pages, is so well arranged that the reader 
can easily find what he wants to know and read it quickly. 
It is one of a class of books of which a considerable number 
have appeared in the last few years whose object is to give to 
the unscientific, or mildly scientific, reader a general view of 
the forms and properties of all kinds of fungi and a more de- 
tailed knowledge of the species which are edible or poisonous. 
It contains a large amount of information, and we do not know 
any better elementary work of the same scope. The numer- 
ous wood-cuts are a great help to the beginner who wishes to 
study the subject from a botanical point of view, and the ama- 
teur who is only in search of some ready means of recogniz- 
ing the principal edible and poisonous forms will find the col- 
ored plates a practical aid. The larger part of the text is 
devoted to a ‘‘ Flore Mycologique,” or description of the most 
important Basidiomycetes and the larger Ascomycetes, fol- 
lowed by an artificial key to the species and a glossary of 
technical terms. The medical man would perhaps prefer the 
work of L. M. Gautier, Les Champignons, and the expert my- 
cologist would require more technical works, but the present 
book is to be recommended to those general readers and 
amateurs who desire to begin the study of fungi, for it offers 
in a condensed and simple form the substance of a good many 
books. The reader may perhaps feel that too much is given, 
but that error, if it be an error, is one easily pardoned. 


Notes. 


California nectarines are in the market, and very good they 
are. Some of the California peaches, too, are fair, and there 
are few others to be had in the city. Jamaica oranges are just 
coming. 


In an article on the ‘‘ Botanic Gardens at Kew,” recently pub- 
lished in the Popular Science Monthly, it is said that between 
six and seven hundred thousand persons visit them in the 
course of a year. 


It is reported in the American Agriculturist that a rust has 
appeared on the Canada Thistle. The fungus spreads rapidly 
and is very destructive of the host plant, which is well known 
as one of the most pestilent of weeds. 


We are advised that Hill & Co., proprietors of the Rose 
Nursery at Richmond, Indiana, have retired from the retail 
business. Hereafter the Messrs. Hill, in a new location not 
far from the city, will limit themselves to a wholesale and 
noveity trade. 


Clethra barbinervis, obtained from Japan through Mr.Thomas 
Hogg in 1875,is nowin bloom at the Kissena Nurseries, Flush- 
ing, and a very striking shrub itis. It is astrong grower, with 
leaves six and a half inches long and three inches wide on leaf 
stems one inch long. The flowers are pure waxy white, with 
white pistil and stamens, and they are arranged in racemes six 
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incheslong. The plant is specially valuable because it blooms 
when few shrubs are in flower. Mr. Parsons reports that it is 
sometimes affected slightly by the winter. 

The proceedings at the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, held in this city last 
June, have been promptly published in a neat volume of 100 
pages, with a portrait of the Presidentfor the coming year, 
Hon. S. M. Emery, of Minnesota. 


Anexhibition of jams, bottled, preserved and dried fruits of all 
kinds, is to be held in London under the direction of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on the 14th, 15th and 16th days of Octo- 
ber next. The chief object of the exhibition will be to show 
the advance which has been made during recent years in pro- 
cesses of preserving and drying edible fruits for consumption. 
For the schedule of premiums and other information applica- 
tion should be made to the Secretary of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, 117 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 


The American Forestry Association has accepted the kind 
invitation of the Government of the Province of Quebec to 
hold its annual meeting in the Parliament Buildings, Quebec, 
from the 2d to the 5th day of September. While the condi- 
tions under which the Association will meet are a guarantee 
for earnest and useful work in the cause of forestry, the his- 
torical city of Quebec, with its beautiful surroundings, will also 
help to secure a large attendance. All persons who intend to 
read papers at the meeting are requested to send the title to 
the First Vice-President, Honorable H. G. Joly, 15 Buade Street, 
Quebec, before the 15th of August. 


Captain Hayward is the name of another finely colored and 
scented new Hybrid Perpetual Rose, sent out by Mr. Henry 
Bennett, of Shepperton, and a correspondent of Ze (London) 
Garden speaks of it as a valuable addition to a long list of good 
things this raiser has produced. The flowers are very showy, 
and remind one when fully expanded of those of Ulrich Brun- 
ner, but they are quite distinct. Their color is rich crimson, 
shaded with a bluish tone when open, while the scent is strong 
and rich. The vigor of the bloom and stem indicates unusual 
robustness in the plant, and if this proves true then we havea 
welcome Rose of fine, bold character for the garden. 


Different Koelreuteria-trees vary considerably in their time of 
coming into bloom. This year we observed one in full flower 
on the tourth of July and near it is another which is still in 
flower. The trees vary greatly also in the appearance of their 
fruit, which stands outabove the foliage in large spreading, 
bladdery panicles. In some the color is a very soft, light yel- 
lowish green, while in others even at their earliest appearance 
the color is a rich reddish bronze. The Kcelreuteria is one 
of the most interesting of small trees at all seasons. Its foliage 
is abundant and healthy, and rarely visited by destructive in- 
sects. The great panicles of bright yellow flowers make ita 
striking object when in bloom, and the fruit, until it dries up 
and turns brown, also adds to its effectiveness. 


The carelessness with which writers in popular journals 
speak of trees was shown in a recent number of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, when the fabled ‘‘ World-tree,” believed in by north- 
ern nations in Pagan times, is spoken of. New Yorkers have 
had a picture of this ‘‘ World-tree” put before them of late in 
Wagner's opera, where Siegmund draws from its giant trunk 
the enchanted sword, and many will recollect that in the textit 
is called an Ash—Zyche. Such in fact it was thought to be, 
and it is well known that the Ash, like the Oak, long retained 
its sacred character among the Germans even after they were 
christianized. Yet the writer referred to calls the “ World-tree”’ 
a ‘‘Mountain Ash.”’ This does not meanan Ash at all, as every 
one should know, for the tree is common everywhere in cul- 
tivation, but a tree of another family altogether, one which 
never grows to large dimensions and belongs in the same 
genus with the Apple and Pear. 


The people of Florida believe that there is a prosperous 
future for the Pomelo as a summer fruit. This fruit varies in 
acidity. In most varieties the acid hecomes agreeably mild in 
May, but in many instances it remains strong until midsum- 
mer, so that by proper selection and management good fruit 
can undoubtedly be had all through the hot season. In the 
middle of July some fine fruit appeared in the Jacksonville 
market and sold there at ten cents apiece. The Lakeland 
Advocate quotes returns for seven boxes of bright Grape-Fruit 
in good condition, each box about the size of an ordinary 
orange-box and holding some fifty fruits, and they netted the 
grower more than eight cents apiece. This is said to be the 
highest wholesale price yet received, but certainly it is not 
more than the real value of the fruit, which many people 
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consider superior to the orange. It should be eaten so as to 
avoid the bitter flavor of the peel and the core, the best 
method of preparing it being to peel the fruit first and then 
carefully to separate the pulp from the remaining integu- 
ments. 


Quoting from an ‘Italian journal a writer in the Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical Club for July says with regard to the 
naturalization of American plants in France: ‘In 1881 on the 
banks of the Meurthe, near Nancy, a few specimens of Le#z- 
dium Virginicum (Wild Peppergrass) were found among 
growths of Lepidium ruderale (a European species which is 
sparingly adventive in this country), and two other adventive 
American plants, a Gilia and Amsinckia lycopsioides. They 
lasted about ten years and disappeared along with the manu- 
factory of flannel shirts, to which they probably owed their 
origin in that place, as the wool used in the looms (presuma- 
bly brought from Chili) was cleaned in the river and spread on 
its pebbly banks to dry. Lepidium Virginicum disappeared 
with the rest of the foreigners, but several years later was 
found again near Nancy, and, with Poa pogoides and Salvia 
verticillata, is spreading along the railroads. Cinothera biennts 
and @. muricata are adventive on the banks of the Moselle 
and abundant there,” while the same Peppergrass, which has 
been so persistent at Nancy, has been known for forty years 
in one spot at Bayonne, and has spread through the depart- 
ments of Landes and Basses Pyrénées, ‘‘where it is now 
abundant in waste places and along railroads.” 


The State Analyst of New York State having recently been 
requested by the Secretary of the State Board of Health to give 
his opinion with regard to the wholesomeness of cotton-seed 
oil and of lard and lard compounds into which this oil enters 
as a component part, has replied as follows: “I am clearly of 
the opinion that cotton-seed oil, whether used alone or com- 
mingled with other oils or fats, is a perfectly wholesome and 
nutritious food, and-as easily digested and assimilated as any 
of the commonly employed fats. In support of this view the 
opinion of numberless writers upon the subject and of experts 
in chemistry and physiology might be adduced. Throughout 
the cotton-growing states it has been for a long time very 
largely used, and the medical faculty of the Arkansas Univer- 
sity say that itis to be preferred to other fats in many respects, 
‘agreeing with the most delicate stomachs, whether used in 
baking or frying,’ and that ‘not one instance has ever been 
given of health being in any manner impaired by the use, 
however free, of cotton-seed oil in food.’ They say that 
‘thousands of hands employed in the cotton-seed oil mills are 
in the habit of making their dinners on the crude oil by dip- 
ping their bread in it, and some of them actually drink it, and 
yet from this free use of it nothing has ever resulted but the 
best of health.” : 


Professor B. D. Haisted in an article entitled ‘‘Observations 
on the Doubling of Flowers,” published in the Popular Science 
Monthly for July, cites this instance of a doubling process. 
“Tn the Petunia the doubling of the flower is usually accom- 
panied by a remarkable modification of the pistil—in short, a 
secondary flower is formed within the ovary. Botanists have 
long recognized an exceptional development of the floral axis 
which has been termed prolification. In this there may bea 
prolongation of the axis beyond the blossom, and the develop- 
ment upon it of ordinary foliage. The European Larch fur- 
nishes a good illustration of this. Sometimes an ordinary 
leafy stem extends upward from the centre of the cone for 
nearly a foot. In rare cases leafy branches have grown out 
from the free or blossom end of pears, and buds and long 
branches have arisen from the centre of a rose. In the Petunia 
this prolification, if we may call itsuch, assumes the form of a 
small and much contorted flower. Repeated examinations of 
normal flowers fail to show any unusual structure to the pistil. 
It is, therefore, associated with the doubling process in the 
Petunia. Instead of the end of the floral axis, which termin- 
ates at the base of the single centrally situated pistil, remain- 
ing as such, it develops into another flower, and this within 
the ovary of the primary blossom. Just why we should have 
this peculier form of prolification, or any, in fact, is not for us 
to decide. The ordinary forces which would construct a nor- 
mal flower have been thrown into confusion, and retrograde 
metamorphoses and floral prolification have resulted. In fact, 
it seems evident that out ot the substance ordinarily producing 
a capsule of Petunia-seed has been formed in the same ovary 
an amalgamation of stamens, petals, and a rudimentary pistil. 
In short, the tendency to petaline display does not stop with 
the stamens, but invades the pistil, and transforms it as already 
described.” 
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Country Roads. 


HIS is the season when country roads make one of 
the staple subjects of complaint by the persons who 
have fled from the stifling heats of the city. These vis- 
itors, on recreation bent, find few inviting foot-paths when 
they wish to walk, and after returning from their first at- 
tempt to drive they usually write a letter to some news- 
paper complaining that the roads are stony or shadeless 
or dusty or muddy. It would seem that rural neighbor- 
hoods which lack the spirit or enterprise to keep good 
roads for their own comfort and profit would care little for 
the displeasure of transient visitors, but really the money 
brought into many country communities by summer visit- 
ors forms a considerable item in the sum total of their 
earnings for the year. Special attractions in the way of 
beautiful scenery or health-giving springs or pleasant lakes 
make a capital which often yields a remunerative income, 
and if all the attractions of perfect roads were realized it 
might be found that the money used in securing them 
would prove a most profitable investment by serving as an 
additional inducement to turn the tide of summer travel in 
their direction. 

It is easy enough, however, to exhort persons to improve 
their highways, but it should always be remembered that 
special training and experience are required for the con- 
struction of a satisfactory road. Certain it is that a group 
of farmers who gather once a year to repair the roads can 
accomplish very little that is effective in this direction, and 
even when repairs have been made properly, and the road 
is left for an entire season to take care of itself, it willbeas 
bad as ever when the annual mending-time comes round. 
Every year it is becoming more generally understood, as 
we are glad to know, that the roads must be made well in 
the beginning if they are to be kept well thereafter, and 
that slight repairs made during the year as they are needed 
are altogether preferable to the practice of repairing once 
for all. When roads are once well drained and well con- 
structed the money which is annually expended upon 
them under the old system, with no satisfactory result, 
would amply suffice to keep them in excellent condition if 
it was entrusted to some competent engineer in charge of 
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the entire district. Many of the states have already 
adopted this township plan, under which all the road 
repairs are entrusted to a selected officer, and this is a 
marked improvement upon the old district plan, where the 
farmers worked out their tax. The necessity, too, of 
adequate training in this matter is so far recognized that a 
course of study in road-making forms a part of the cur- 
riculum of several of our agricultural colleges and some 
other universities. The invention of road-machines has 
also proved of great advantage in this respect, and although 
the material used is too often the scrapings of mud and 
soil from the gutters instead of gravel or pounded stone, 
nevertheless the roads repaired by machinery are usually 
much superior to those worked on the old system. Some 
of the states, too, have passed enactments by which the 
repairs of the main thoroughfares are provided for by a 
general tax, while only the cross-roads and by-roads are 
left to be cared for by the communities through which they 
pass, and the result of it all is that the roads in the eastern 
part at least of the United States are materially better in 
every respect than they have been in former years. 

But even a good road—that is, a road which furnishes a 
smooth wheelway—may be an unattractive one, and it is 
worth while once more to call attention to the treatment 
of the road borders. Rural improvement societies, which 
have planted road-sides with shade trees, have done much 
in various parts of the country to mitigate the heat and 
dust which make driving unpleasant. Of course, it is not 
always advisable to plant a formal line of trees along wind- 
ing roads and through a hilly country, but, as a rule, it will 
be found that trees however planted are better than none. 
We know of few instances, however, where systematic 
efforts have been made to preserve the growth of shrubs 
and wild flowers which spring up of their own accord. 
We have in a former number called attention to the work 
of the gardener of a great estate not far from this city who 
has thoughtfully planted the seeds of wild flowers along 
the bordering shrubs, which have been allowed to remain 
and fringe the road-side. Where one can see Blood-root, 
Bluets and Lupin with Cone Flowers, Painted Cup and 
Golden Rod and an increasing number of Ferns and Mosses 
embroidering the ledges of road-side thickets the way can 
never be uninteresting from early spring till late autumn, 
and even in winter, where the berries of the Black Alder 
and the heps of Wild Roses are left to glimmer among the 
soft tints of the leafless twigs of the shrubbery, the eye 
finds something to delight in. 

Too often, however, all efforts at improving the wayside 
are made with the grubbing hoe and brush hook. The 
tidy farmer does well to cut down the brush along his fences, 
which otherwise would keep constantly encroaching upon 
his land, but this practice is not a virtue when itis extended 
to the fences which border the highway. It is true that in 
smooth and level countries where the wheelway is bor- 
dered by a greensward which is connected naturally and 
under open fences with the grass of the meadows and pas- 
tures, there is propriety in keeping down all other growth; 
but in stony and hilly regions where the bushes are cut 
away and nothing is left but raw ground and stumps the 
effect is unsightly. No formal planting can be more beau- 
tiful than the spontaneous growth of Nature’s furnishing 
where the roads are lined with thickets of Black Haw and 
Cockspur Thorn, Sumac and Hazel Nut, with the Wild 
Grape clambering over the stone walls and festoons of Bit- 
ter Sweet swinging from the trees overhead, and Clematis 
and Ground Nut and Moonseed rioting over the shrubbery. 
No park-planting can excel such masses of foliage, and 
from the time when the June-berry and Dogwood and 
Wild Plum blossom in the spring, with Viburnum and 
Elder, Honeysuckles and Roses following in close succes- 
sion, until the yellow Witch Hazel blossoms brighten up 
the border in late autumn, there is no lack of flowering 
shrubs. All that is needed to produce the most beautiful 
effects in this line is to allow these wild places to clothe 
themselves, to restrain the too rampant growth of the 
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stronger plants when they become too aggressive, and add 
an occasional touch, perhaps by setting some low-growing 
shrubs like Red Root and Sweet Fern on the edges of shrub 
belt. or planting some wild flowers in suitable openings. 

Farmers often complain of the rates charged by trans- 
portation companies, but it would be easy to demonstrate 
that the carriage of farm products by rail and steamer, all 
combined, costs much less than the hauling of these pro- 
ducts over country roads from the farm to the nearest rail- 
way Station, This is not the place to enforce the argument 
for good roads by showing how much more rapidly and 
cheaply this hauling could be done if the roads were all 
good and in good condition. But, certainly, it is worth 
while to invite the attention of country landholders to the 
value of attractive roads. The first impression which a 
visitor receives of any region comes through its roads, 
and as he leaves, his last experience is on the road over 
which he is driven to the station. Every day, when he 
is not shut within doors, he makes use of roads and 
paths, and, although he may not realize the fact, a 
large portion of his pleasure or discomfort is due to their 
influence. Good roads pay by reducing bills for repairs 
of wagons and carriages, by saving time, by economiz- 
ing horse power and in many another direction. The 
absolute money value of attractive roads to any country 
community is just as real and positive. They give an 
added value to every acre of land in the districts which 
they traverse. 


Tue people of California seem inclined to resent the 
statement of Major Powell that ‘‘the forests of the upper 
regions are not advantageous to the people of the valleys 
who depend on the streams for the fertilization of their 
farms.” The Century Magazine for August publishes a let- 
ter from Mr. Abbot Kinney, who states from personal ob- 
servation that in many cases the clearing away of the 
mountain forests has caused torrents in California which 
make the bottom-lands unsafe and he corroborates his ex- 
perience by a number of references to leading authorities 
to show that the Major’s theory is at variance with all the 
known facts of the case. A strong article, too, lately ap- 
peared in the A/fa Califorma, setting forth the dangers 
which threaten the forests of the western portion of the 
continent and expressing the views of all who are familiar 
with the forest-problems of that region. We quote a por- 
tion of this articte which refers to forest-fires : 

‘‘Forest-arson is already in progress in California. The 


smoke from burning forests is beginning to soften the sun- © 


shine. It hangs over the waters of the bay and gives to all 
landscapes in every direction the soft and fine effects peculiar 
to the Indian summer in theeast. These effects are purchased 
at too great cost, however. Thousands of acres of the noblest 
timber in the world will be sacrificed by fire between now and 
the first rains next fall. As usual, these forest-fires begin with 
the driving of sheep and goats into the mountains. In the 
coniferous forests there is not much pasture for these animals. 
The ground is covered by a carpet of the fallen needles and 
resinous cones. Under the Pines the Azalea grows. The 
sheep browse it, but it poisons them. Fire kills the timber, 
and when the carpet of cones and needles is destroyed some 
pasture will grow foratime. Fire also removes the Azalea. 
Is it at all remarkable, therefore, that fire is left in the track of 
the shepherd and his sheep? California mountaineers, who 
have practical knowledge on the subject, express their surprise 
at the views of Major Powell, of the United States Geological 
Survey, upon this subject, published recently in The Century. 
He strongly urges the good effect upon the forests of running 
sheep in the Sierras, and announces it as a prime method for 
preserving timber! A summer in the Sierras would work a 
change in his opinions.” 

The story of the wasting of the forests of the Sierra Ne- 
vada cannot be repeated too often; nor is it easy to over- 
estimate the injury which Major Powell’s utterances about 
forests in general are likely to work, coming as they do 
from the highest scientific officer of the Government. Posi- 
tive opinions from such a source are apt to receive atten- 
tion, especially when they appeal to selfish interests; and 
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Major Powell's recent remarks about our forests must bring 
great comfort to all the army of men who live illegally in 
one way or another on the forests of the public domain. 
As long as the officer, whose duty it is to furnish scientific 
information to the Government, declares that the forests of 
the western mountains are an injury to the country, timber 
thieves will continue to cut and shepherds will continue to 
burn these forests with new energy and with diminished 
dread of punishment. 


White Park, Concord, New Hampshire. 


ae capital of New Hampshire is a pleasant city of some 

15,000 inhabitants. Its main street lies near the bank of 
the River Merrimac, and its residence streets stretch along the 
slopes of hills which rise irregularly west of the stream. Be- 
yond the older streets, but surrounded by modern ways, is a 
small tract of land which is in part so precipitous and in part 
so swampy that all the new roads have avoided it. On this 
rough land is a fine growth of large trees of many sorts, and, 
although it lies only half a mile from the centre of the town, 
many of the most interesting New England wild flowers 
bloom in the shelter of its woods and hollows. 

This tract of about twenty-five acres has been presented to 
the city of Concord, and is called White Park for the donor. 
A commission of well known citizens has been placed in 
charge of the work of, fitting the ground for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the people, and they have wisely begun their labors by 
devising and adopting the general plan which is reproduced 
on page 395. 

The Commission intends to make the park a place of quiet 
resort for people who cannot take the time or who have not 
the strength to go often to find refreshment in the open coun- 
try. No carriages are to be admitted, not only because the 
acreage is small and the slopes steep, but also because it 
seems unfair to injure the park for the use of children and 
pedestrians while innumerable pleasant country-drives are 
close at hana. No elaborate gardening will be admitted, not 
only because it is costly, but also because it would be in- 
congruous. Every city of the new West may have its carpet- 
bed “park” if it so wishes, but Concord proposes to seize her 
opportunity to provide for her citizens and their posterity 
something very much more valuable. She will set aside and 
preserve, for the enjoyment of all orderly townspeople, a typi- 
cal, strikingly beautiful and very easily accessible bit of New 
England landscape. Would that every American city and town 
might thus save for its citizens some characteristic portion 
of its neighboring country! We should then possess public 
places which would exhibit something more refreshing than a 
monotony of clipped grass and scattered flower-beds. 

The plan adopted by the Commission provides for the en- 
hancement of the natural beauty of the park by spreading 
water in the lowland where nature made a marsh, by making 
grassy glades in two or three hollow parts where nature grew 
Alders and Birches, by planting a thicket of Mountain Laurel 
here and opening a vista to the Merrimac there; and then the 
plan leads paths in such directions and by such routes as will 
best display the beauty of the place while injuring it least. In 
the opinion of the Concord Commission, a path, far from being 
a chief beauty of a park, is only an instrument by means of 
which it is possible for large numbers of people to pass 
through the midst of beautiful landscape without seriously 
injuring it. 

The variety of limited scenery which White Park will pre- 
sent when it is finished is great. Just within the main gate (at 
the end of the plan on the left) will be a level of green sward, 
bounded on three sides by rising banks, from which hang 
thick woods of deciduous trees. At one end the banks draw 
close together, and here is a deeply shaded dell, from the head 
of which a path climbs by steps to the street. Two other paths 
lead up from the green, by little hollows in the skirting bank, 
to a plateau where Pitch Pines stand in open order, and the 
ground is carpeted with their needles. A steep-sided, curved 
and densely wooded ridge in turn bounds this plateau, and 
beyond it, and nestled in the curve at its base, is a tiny pond, 
fed by strong springs, and overhung by tall White Pines. Its 
waters overflow, by way of a steep and stony channel, into a 
much larger pond, with shores but little raised above the 
water, which occupies the southern third of a long level, 
through which a slow brook meanders. The shore of this 
pond, and all the flat land near the brook, is scatteringly 
wooded with large deciduous trees. Paths reach little beaches 
on the shore at several points. Beyond the head of the pond 
a path leads toa “shelter” on a knoll in the midst of deep 
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woods, and thence by a sharp ascent to a high point on the 
very edge of the park, whence a pretty view will be had of the 
pond at one’s feet and the Merrimac Valley beyond, with the 
state-house dome in the middle distance and near the middle 
of the picture. All things considered, Concord is in a fair way 
to possess one of the most charming small parks in America. 

Why are gifts like this of Mrs. White to Concord not more 
common? Can any more valuable present to posterity be 
imagined? Perhaps they may be commoner when it comes to 
be known that thereare now several park commissioners in this 
country who do zo¢ consider it their first duty to destroy the 
beauty which nature provides. Real landscape art is nothing 
if it is not broad, simple and conservative of natural beauty. 
It is elaborate and gardenesque only in special circumstances. 
Its old name of ‘“‘landscape-gardening” must be discarded at 
once, if the definition in the new Century Dictionary is correct. 
Landscape art does not consist in arranging trees, shrubs, bor- 
ders, lawns, ponds, bridges, fountains, paths or any other 
things ‘‘so as to produce a picturesque effect.” It is rather 
the fitting of landscape to human use and enjoyment in such 
manner aS may be most appropriate and most beautiful in 
any given spot or region. When this is generally understood 
by the public and practiced by the profession, parks and coun- 
try-seats will be so designed as to be not only well arranged 
and beautiful, but beautiful in some distinctive and character- 
istic way, as is White Park at Concord. 


The Alleghanies of Virginia in June.—lII. 


ae long, low colonial house at Eggleston’s Springs, where 
we spent the night after leaving Salt Pond Mountain, 
stands in the centre of a wide, shady meadow, on the edge of 
the swift, muddy New River, and a few hundred yards below 
it are the fine limestone cliffs that rise up perpendicularly out 
of the water, several hundred feet high. The climb over a 
rough, stony trail to the top of this cliff is well repaid by the 
view of the curving stream and its beautiful, wooded banks. 

On the highest ledge of the great buttresses grows the rare 
Pachystima Canbyi, a low evergreen shrub, only a few inches 
high, with narrow, serrulate leaves and curious yellowish roots. 
There is very little of it on the ledges; most of the plants, per- 
haps fortunately for their future, are quite inaccessible. It is 
in very select society, too, up there on its rock. Berberts Cana- 
densis is close by on the edge of the precipice, so is Rhus 
Canadensis; and on the shady side of the cliffs, the Walking Leaf 
(Camptosorus rhizophyllus) ‘‘ walks” over the mossy rocks, 
and quite a little company of Spleenworts (Asplentum Ruta- 
muraria, A. parvulumand A. Trichomanes), grow close together 
under an overhanging boulder. Two pretty little white-flow- 
ered plants, Aradis lyrata and Draba ramossissima, grow on 
the cliffs, and Clematis Viorna, the Leather Flower, wasin both 
flower and fruit. The long vines were covered with the dark 
reddish purple bells and the round, fluffy balls of the plumose- 
tailed fruit, and they climb over the bushes and hot rocks, 
where all down the face of one of the cliffs, in the blazing sun, 
the dainty, frail-looking little Avrexaria Michauxti blooms un- 
disturbed, and the pale, stiff Pel/ea atropurpurea, the Cliff-brake, 
growsout of the manycracks. Asclefias variegata was just be- 
ginning to open its compact umbels of white along the path, 
bordered by dense clumps of Rosa humilis and little straggling 
patches of Pentstemon pubescens, where the air was heavy with 
the fragrance of innumerable wild Grape vines. 

Our next mountain trip was from Buchanan, on the beautiful 
James River, to the Peaks of Otter, in the Blue Ridge, Bedford 
County, and beyond the assurance that there was a hotel near 
the Peaks, we could get no information from the natives at the 
station. It had rained heavily while we were in the train com- 
ing from Natural Bridge, the dust was laid, and from the start 
the scenery was finer, the forests older and in better condition, 
and last, but not least, the roads smooth and level in compari- 
son with those on Salt Pond Mountain. 

The picturesque Scrub Pine (Pinus tnops), growing close to 
the road and scattered over the hills, made a delicious frag- 
rance through the moist woods. The pretty Chinquapin (Cas- 
tanea pumila) was in full bloom, and ata turn in the road, on 
the edge of the dense jungle, was a great clump of it against 
a background of the large, shiny leaves of the Black Jack Oak 
(Quercus nigra) and tall, overhanging branches of the Sorrel- 
Tree (Oxydendrum arboreum), The latter is almost a small 
tree in some of the thickets, its long finger-like racemes then 
covered with little round buds just ready to burst into bloom. 
The most striking plant on the first ascent is the Goats-beard 

Spirea Aruncus), with tall, compound panicles of pure white, 
feathery flowers. Big bunches of 7ephrdésia Virginiana fill the 
spaces between the bushes with pretty pink and yellow spikes, 
and the Fire Pink (S7/ene Virginica) makes a splendid show, for 
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anything more brilliant than its bright crimson stars would be 
hard to imagine. Two golden-yellow flowers, an Evening 
Primrose (Gnothera glauca) and Coreopsis verticillata, were 
abundant on the road embankment, where the little dark red- 
flowered Galium latifolium, the graceful pink clusters of 
Asclepias quadrifolia and the stiff, white-flowered Euphorbia 
corollata grow side by side. 

A little further up on this same enbankment we found the 
wonderfully pretty little relative of Shortia, Galax aphylla. 
The glossy, heart-shaped leaves are a bright light green, 
closely covering the ground, and row after row of the tall, stiff 
spikes stand up all through the underbrush. It had been just 
ready to bloom ten days earlier on Salt Pond Mountain, but 
here it was at its height, for the tall stems were covered to 
their tips with the beautiful little white lowers. When we 
reached the top of the first hill we saw for the first time Kalmia 
latifolia in all its glory of bright pink buds and great round 
bunches of white flowers. We drove up through tall hedges of it, 
the nee Japanese-looking shrubs filling the swamp with 
patches of white against the light green young woods beyond; 
and all around the edges of the marsh we found Oakesia pu- 
berula, Anemone trifolia and Pogonia verticillata, all three 
already in fruit, and on the top of the hill Parthenium integri- 
foliumand Amtianthemum muscetoxicum. This latter plant, be- 
longing to the Lily family, has tall spikes of flowers, and was so 
abundant that the whole swamp was a waving mass of white, 
while over everything twined and twisted the large, pointed 
leaved vines of the Wild Jam-root (Dioscorea villosa). 

The road-sides are bordered by splendid round-topped 
Chestnuts, Magnolia acuminata, in plenty, and here and there 
a few Hemlocks along the water-courses. Some of the Oaks 
are magnificent, and by far the finest of the larger trees on the 
mountain. 

The road led under the brow of a long ridge for a couple of 
miles, and at every turn the view grew grander and more 
varied. It was eight o’clock before we reached the hollow be- 
tween the two peaks, where we supposed the hotel was. Our 
colored drivers, who, notwithstanding their protests to the 
contrary, knew absolutely nothing about road or mountain, 
were entirely at sea till an obliging farmer informed us that 
the house was on the top of the mountain, and had been there 
for the last twenty-five years, and that we could only drive a 
few hundred yards further, after which we should have to walk 
up 700 yards or so to the summit. The road was so steep that 
we all left the wagons and walked in the gathering dusk to the 
small log hut, where the horses were left, then in the pitch 
darkness tried to keep in the narrow stony trail, and at ten 
o'clock, a tired, bruised party, reached the ‘‘hotel,” a small 
log cabin and a tiny kitchen, perched between two huge 
boulders on the windy summit. Mr. Rosser, the proprietor, 
an old negro servant, and his daughter, the cook, some dogs 
and chickens, and a flock of wild white Angora goats, are the 
only inhabitants of this lonely eyrie, from which in all direc- 
tions we could see, shining out of the darkness far down in 
the valleys below, the lights of Roanoke, Lynchburg, Liberty 
and those of the many smaller setthements grouped around 
them. 

The accommodations were not luxurious, but we were pass- 
ably comfortable, and when called at five o'clock were ready for 
a day’s hard climbing. The sunrise from behind the misty 
Blue Ridge was a sober one that morning, but the view was 
magnificent. Range after range of the forest-clad mountains 
of West Virginia lay to the west, and at our feet a few wooded 
valleys and foot-hills, and then the wide fertile plain that 
stretches south through Virginia and North Carolina toward 
the Atlantic. 

In the cracks of the rocks and among the loose stones all 
about us, but only on the very top of the peak, grew luxu- 
riantly Dicentra eximia, the long, drooping racemes of curious 
pale pink flowers closely resembling those of the cultivated 
Bleeding Heart. The two ornamental shrubs of the summit, 
and the only ones, were Rhododendron Catawbiense, its big, 
deep pink bells bright and fresh in the morning light, and the 
American Mountain Ash (Prunus Americana), a very striking 
little tree, with wide, flat cymes of creamy white flowers. 
Diervilla trifida grows quite bushy not far from the top, and 
a projecting group of boulders, ‘‘The Needles,” is carpeted 
with the small Paronychia argyrocoma in dense silvery looking 
mats. The Wild Columbine (Aguilegia Canadensis) was hang- 
ing out its bright red and yellow bells up there twice the size 
that they attain in the valleys. We found Lié/ium Gray? all 
through the woods, but we were too early for the flowers, as 
we were too late for those of Clematis verticillaris that grew 
further down. 

Asarum arifolium was growing in a damp spot near the 
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small spring below the summit, and close by on the rocks 
were pretty little clumps of the delicate bluish Hloustonta pur- 
purea, var. longifolia, and along the road below were great 
masses of the showy Purple-Flowering Raspberry (Awbus 
odoratus). 

The twelve-mile drive on the return to Buchanan was, if 
possible, more beautiful than the ascent, and when the valley 
was reached we were unanimously in favor of returning at 
some later season of the year, for the promise of autumn 
flowers was enchanting. It would be hard to find anywhere 
a spring trip offering more beautiful and varied scenery, nor a 
more easily accessible one. Along the valleys the railroad 
companies are putting up everywhere charming little “Queen 
Anne” inns, in which the accommodations and fare leave little 
to be desired, though off the beaten track, roughing it must be 
accepted with good grace. The trains are marvels of unpunc- 
tuality, and time down there is no consideration whatsoever ; 
but these defects were made up for by the politeness and at- 
tention we received from the trainmen and their evident desire 
to make every one as comfortable as possible. 

New York. Anna M, Vail. 


Earliness With Unripe Seed. 


HERE seems to be a fair amount of evidence to prove that 
seeds from immature fruit will give a product requiring 
less than the usual time to ripen, and that the earliness thus 
gained can be increased by continuing the selection. The 
strain of Tomatoes from green seed, mentioned by Dr. Sturte- 
vant in his timely notice of the subject in a recent number of 
GARDEN AND FOREST (page 355) is still grown in the garden of the 
Indiana Experiment Station, and with increasing interest. The 
present season is the fifth generation. A report on the result 
of this study will eventually be published. Some information 
gathered from this and other attempts to investigate the sub- 
ject of the relation of unripe seeds to the development of di- 
vergent characters in the product makes clear some points 
which it will be well to bear in mind in any attempt to apply 
such a method to the production of early varieties. 

It is not the slightly unripe seeds that give a noticeable in- 
crease in earliness, but very unripe seeds, gathered from fruit 
scarcely of full size and still very green. Such seeds do not 
weigh more than two-thirds as much as those fully ripe. They 
germinate readily, but the plantlets lack constitutional vigor 
and are more easily affected by retarding or harmful influen- 
ces. If they can be brought through the early period of 
growth and become well established and the foliage or fruit 
is not attacked by rots or blights, the grower will usually be 
rewarded by an earlier and more abundant crop of slightly 
smaller and less firm fruit. These characters will be more 
strongly emphasized in subsequent years by continuous seed 
propagation. 

In the observations so far made, it has been found that the 
plant as well as the fruit tends to early ripeness, and so the 
period of fruitfulness—that is, the time between the first and 
the last ripe fruit—is much shortened. 

With the increase in the amount of fruit there is also a cor- 
responding decrease in the size of the vegetative parts of the 
plant—that is, the stems and foliage. A Tomato plant grown 
from green seed in the fourth generation was found to bear 
three and a half times as much fruitas tops—that is, stems and 
leaves together—while a similar plant from ripe seed had but 
one and an eighth times as much fruit as tops. 

It therefore follows logically that while earliness may be con- 
sidered as a usual condition in all crops from unripe seed, an 
increase in the amount of the crop only occurs when the true 
fruit is the part harvested, as in Tomatoes and Peas, and a de- 
crease in the amount of the crop occurs when any part besides 
the fruit is harvested, as in Turnips and Potatoes. 

Whether any method can be found to counteract the enfeeb- 
ling of the plant and yet preserve earliness remains to be seen. 

La Fayette, Ind. Gon Cy AUVPLOU. 


Plant Notes. 


Tecoma grandiflora. 


HE figure of Zecoma grandiflora on page 393 is from 

a photograph of a plant grown in a pot in a green- 

house and exhibited at the last (June) Rose Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society by Mr. James H. 
Comley, gardener to Mrs. F. B. Hayes, of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Comley states that he received the original 
plant, without a name, from Mr. John Cadness, of Flush- 
ing, New York, some six or seven years ago. For the 
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last five years the plant has been growing in the 
open air at Lexington without any protection except 
that afforded by a stone wall, against which it is planted, 
and by some surrounding shrubbery, and it seems to 
be almost as hardy as our native Trumpet Creeper (Z: 
radicans), which is its near ally. It blooms freely every 
year, beginning early in August, and continuing to pro- 
duce flowers for six or eight weeks, or until checked by 
frosts. Even when the whole plant is cut back to near the 
ground a profusion of flowers is produced on the strong, 
new shoots the first year. 

Our figure represents a plant grown from a hard, or ripe, 
wood cutting, taken from the open-air plant in the autumn 
of 1889, and therefore about eight months old when exhib- 
ited. It is undoubtedly 7! grandiflora, a Chinese species, 
which has also been introduced from Japan, where it ap- 
pears to be known only in cultivation. It was introduced 
into England in the early part of this century, and in 1811 
a figure was given in the Bofanical Magazine (t. 1398) 
under the name of Lignonia grandifiora. 

T. grandiflora is a climbing plant, like Z! radicans, 
although it does not appear to grow so rampantly or to 
produce climbing rootlets on the stems so freely as the lat- 
ter. The seven to thirteen ovate, pointed leaflets composing 
each leaf are of a lighter green and more coarsely toothed 
than those of 7: radicans, which also differ in being more 
or less pubescent beneath. Instead of being produced in 
short terminal bunches at the ends of the branches, the 
flowers of 7. grandiflora form large spreading panicles. 
The young calyx-covered flower-buds gradually taper to a 
point, and are noticeably five-angled, instead of being 
rounded and terminating abruptly in a small point, as in 
ourcommon species. The magnificent bell-shaped flowers 
are from two to three inches deep, while the wide spread- 
ing mouths average three inches across. They are of a 
bright, light orange within the tube, orange-red with darker 
streaks on the outer spreading portion, while on the outside 
they are a soft salmon-yellow. Altogether the colors are 
much more pure and rich than those of the native flowers. 

It does not seem to have been generally known, in this 
country at least, that this Tecoma would flower at so early 
an age, and therefore it has been suggested that the plant 
illustrated represents a specially precocious strain or va- 
riety. Indeed, it was exhibited under the provisional 
name of Z. precox superba. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that any plant of the species when treated in the 
same way would bloom as early. A plant received from 
Veitch last year is now flowering in the Arnold Arboretum. 
Mr. Parsons, of Flushing, who prefers to propagate it by 
grafting on 7’. radicans, has a plant in a three-inch pot 
which was grafted last winter and has just now finished 
blooming. 

As already shown, this beautiful Tecoma is well adopted 
for forcing, and it may be propagated by hard or soft wood 
cuttings or from pieces of the root. For pot or out-door 
culture the plant may be very easily trained in a dwarf, 
bushy form. 

Like many other exotics this was grown as a greenhouse 
plant when first introduced into cultivation in Europe, and 
it may be said to flower most freely when forced by artifi- 
cial heat. 

The plant shown in the figure is now producing flower- 
buds on new shoots which have been thrown out. 


The Virginia Creeper.—This luxuriant climber is the best sub- 
stitute we have for the English Ivy in cold climates where 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata is not hardy. But those who plant 
this vine with the expectation that it will cling to brick or stone 
walls are likely to be disappointed unless they select the va- 
riety with much care, The fact that an individual vine of this 
plant clings tenaciously to the trunk of a tree is no sure indi- 
cation that it will attach itself to a wall. The tendrils on differ- 
ent plants vary much in their structure. On some they are 
much like those of the Grape, coiling about objects with 
which they come in contact, but little branched and producing 
no sponge-like disks at their extremities. Such vines will 
climb up the trunks of trees having rough bark, but they are 
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Fig. 50.—Tecoma grandiflora—See page 302. 


unable to attach themselves to walls. In another variety the 
tendrils branch into several divisions, each of which is ter- 
minated by a flat, sponge-like disk that unites itself with con- 
siderable tenacity to hard and comparatively smooth surfaces. 

On the grounds of the University of Wisconsin the Virginia 
Creeper is much at home, coming up spontaneously about the 


whole campus. Attempts have been made to train it over the 
walls of the stone buildings, but these have been successful 
only in a few instances, where the variety was the one bearing 
the branched and disk-bearing tendrils above described. One 
variety seems especially well suited to the purpose, the foliage 
being very dense, the tendrils uniting themselves firmly and 
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the younger leaves: having an attractive purplish tint. The 
tendrils on different seedling plants exhibit all forms of varia- 
tion between the grape-like ones and the much-branched, 
disk-bearing ones. 

Nurserymen would do well to propagate varieties with espe- 
cial reterence to their climbing properties, the density and 
shade of their foliage, and the quality of retaining their leaves 
after they have assumed their brilliant autumnal hue. 
1B. Se (GOP: 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Iris Gatesii.__This new Iris, for which we are indebted to 
the energy and enterprise of Herr Max Leichtlin, has flowered 
lately in a few collections in Europe. It is larger and more 
attractive even than 7. Swzszana, hitherto considered the king 
of the genus. Max Leichtlin is reported to have said of /. 
Gatesii that it has ‘the most aristocratic appearance of any 
flower that has ever passed through his hands.” Professor 
Michael Foster, the high priest of the Iris cult, described it 
last year in the following words: ‘Imaginea flower often very 
much larger than /. Sws¢ana, of a delicate light gray hue, re- 


sulting from minute dots and delicate veins of a rich purple: 


on acreamy white ground, or at times of a pure light sky blue, 
marked with deeper veins, and at the same time of peculiar 
grace and form.” The plant is a native of Armenia, and re- 
quires the same treatment as 7 Swszana, to which it is closely 
affined. It was named after the Rev. T. F. Gates, of the 
American Mission at Mardin. A figure of it from a plant 
flowered by Max Leichtlin has lately been published in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

I learn from Mr. De Graaf, ot Leiden, that to succeed with /. 
Susiana and its allies the treatment must be more liberal than 
is usually afforded. Mr. De Graaf grows these plants by the 
thousand, and treats them exactly as he treats Tulips and Cro- 
cuses—z. é., lifts them and stores them dry for the winter, and 
replants again in early spring in rich soil in open beds. Those 
who have tried the dry frame treatment for this section of 
Irises should try also that recommended, and, moreover, 


proved most successful, by Mr. De Graaf. 
Kew. W. 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on American Plants. 


OE of our most showy biennials which blooms the last of 

July is the Sabbatia chloroides, a species of the American 
Centaury. The whole plant is somewhat slender, seldom over 
eighteen inches high, with a few not large, oblong-lanceolate 
leaves. The flowers are single at the extremities of a few slen- 
der peduncles about two inches wide and rose colored. They 
open in the middle of the day and close at night. The plant is 
often bent down at time of flowering, owing to its slender 
stems. It inhabits the ‘‘ borders of brackish ponds” from New 
England southward, and it seems to prefer a moist, sandy soil 
onthe margin of some pond or stream. When once estab- 
lished ina suitable locality it would no doubt continue from 
year to year and it is surely one of our most desirable natives. 

Baptisia tinctoria (Wild Indigo), a herbaceous perennial, 
two to three feet high, with many spreading leafy branches 
bearing numerous light yellow flowers half an inch long near 
the ends, is a useful plant in many places, and it flowers about 
the middle of July. The three oval leaflets are about the size 
of those of the White Clover and much resemble them. It 
thrives on the poorest sandy plain-land, along the borders of 
woods or in open fields. Its foliage alone is worth the trouble 
of growing it, and when once established it seems to require 
little or no attention. 

Calochortus macrocarpus, one of the later flowering species 
of the Butterfly Tulips, is a plant in greater demand among 
European dealers than most of this genus. Its large, showy, 
lightish purple flowers, more than two inches wide, are hardly 
excelled by any other species. But in our light, sandy soil and 
climate it is almost a total failure. The piants in early spring 
showed much vigor and sent up strong flowering stems, but 
before the buds were half grown the leaves died and only a 
few flowers ever opened. Perhaps a heavier soil would suit it 
better. 

Cooperia is a genus belonging to the Amaryllis family, of 
which we have received three species from southern Texas. 
They much resemble some of the species of Zephyranthes, 
and might easily be taken for them. The plants come from a 
spherical, medium-sized bulb, have long and narrow grass-like 
leaves, and naked scapes about a foot high which bear a single 
white or pale rose flower. Cooperia pedunculata is the largest 
and strongest species and the first to flower by more than a 
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week. Its more numerous leaves are wider than in either of 
the others and the plant seems the most desirable of the three. 
C. Drummondii and another called C. Oberwetteri are smaller, 
with narrower and more slender leaves and smaller flowers, 
coming into bloom about the same time, ten or fifteen days 
later than the first. Like most bulbous plants from the south 
they should be wintered in dry sand in a cellar. 

Zephyranthes Texana, from southern Texas, has a reddish 
yellow flower with darker stripes, nearly an inch wide. The 
outside is still darker. Its foliage is very scant and at time of 
flowering there is little but the almost naked scape and flower 
to be seen above ground. Its height is hardly eight inches. 
The flowers last about two days. 

Nemastylis tenuis is a showy little species from Mexico, 
Here in our northern climate it attains a height of only five 
inches, but it bears a bright yellow flower, with a slightly 
darker centre, an inch wide. The leaf is small and not con- 
spicuous, and about all there is visible is the flower and its 
slender stem. The bulbs are small, half an inch or there- 
abouts in diameter, and covered with thick coating, to protect 
them from prolonged drought. 

One of our most charming little natives at this season is 
Talinum teretifolium, a low, leafy-stemmed plant, with a pe- 
duncle about five inches long bearing an ample cyme of pink 
or rose-purple flowers over half an inch wide. It acts like an 
annual, but of this] am notsure. Atall events, it flowers from 
seed the first year, and plants that bloomed last season did not 
come up this; but the open winter might have killed them. 
It seems to do best in shade. 

The Marsh St. John’s Wort (Elodes Virginica), with its pink 
or flesh colored flowers and numerous oblong-ovate clasping 
leaves, makes a pretty garden plant, now in flower. Its height 
is about fifteen inches, branching near the top. Its flowers 
are in small clusters and are about half an inch broad. Itisa 
useful plant for the artificial bog, or it thrives well in any fine 
loamy soil in the shade or sun. 

Asclepias verticillata (Whorled Milkweed) comes into flower 
the latter part of July. Its height is about fifteen inches, and 
its very numerous narrow leaves, which are in whorls at regu- 
lar intervals along the stem, are about two inches long, and 
about six in a whorl. The flowers are nearly white, in several 
small umbels at and near the summit of the simple stem. It 
is an attractive, hardy perennial, easy to grow, and thrives in 
shade or sun. 

The Wild Senna (Cassta Marilandica), which flowers here 
about August Ist, is one of our most valuable native peren- 
nials—a member of the Pulse family. Strong roots send up 
several stout, but simple, leafy stems, three or four teet high 
and bearing near and at the summit numerous lateral racemes 
of yellow flowers. Its foliage is fine from the time it matures 
until frost, and its flowers are also very pretty. It is not par- 
tial as to soil, but it will do well in any ordinary garden soil, 
and may be planted in either spring or autumn. 

Tigridia Pringlet (see vol. i., p. 389, Fig. 61) prefers a heavy ~ 
soil—a clay loam-—-to that of light sand with little or no clay; 
and this seems to be the case with most Tigridias we have 
tried. It has greatly improved in the three seasons of cultiva- 
tion, the old bulbs being morethan double their size when first 
gathered, and they bear larger and richer colored flowers. In 
one respect it is quite unlike most of the species common in 
cultivation, and that is, itis not much inclined to increase by 
the division of its bulbs. This season, in the light soil where 
we set it, the plants are hardly two-thirds as tall and the flow- 


ers are fewer and smialler. 
Southwick, Mass. F. H, Horsford. 


Rational Pruning of the Raspberry. 


(Re Raspberry-plant is a sort of compromise between a 
perennial herb and a shrub. Its stems are woody, but 
instead of living on from year to year, and bearing an indefi- 
nite number of crops like the Currant, it lives but about a 
year and a half, and, like a multitude of other plants, perishes 
after maturing its seed, while its roots live on indefi- 
nitely. Like many of the herbs, the stems make a very rapid 
growth until they have attained their normal stature, when, in 
common with their branches, they. terminate in a cluster of 


‘flowers, followed in due time by the fruit. Such would be the 


case, at all events, but for the fact that winter usually inter- 
venes before the normal growth is completed, and destroys 
the terminal bud, leaving the future growth to be made by the 
axillary buds that have not yet started into vegetation. 

This explanation should give us a clue to a rational method 
of pruning the Raspberry (and Blackberry as well), which 
has long been a sort of mystery to many growers of these 
delicious fruits. Why prune them at all? There are two 
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pleted, and usually destroys more or less of the immature and 


comes on, at least in our climate, before the growth is com- 
succulent terminal parts. 


reasons, one of which has already been suggested. 


portion 
evaporation the sap brought up by the 


thus robbing in a measure the fruit and foliage. This prunin 
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length as to greatly interfere with cultivating the plants and 
gathering the fruit unless they are dwarfed in some way by 
treatment. By permitting them to grow to their full length, 
and then cutting them back to a convenient stature, we should 
remove one-half or more of the fruit-buds, and thus mate- 
rially reduce the crop. We must prune them in such a way 
that while we keep them down to a size that is convenient for 
working among them, we also preserve the flower-buds. To 
accomplish this we pinch the terminal shoot at the height of 
two to two and a half feet. This causes the buds in the axils 
of the leaves to develop into branches, and instead of a single 
cane six or eight feet in length we have half a dozen branches 
two feet or less long. 

To the beginner it appears almost absurd to pinch a Rasp- 
berry-cane at the height of two feet. It seems as if the cane 
has but just commenced to grow, and that to pinch it at that 
height will prevent it growing taller. But it should be remem- 
bered that there are several nodes at the top of the stem that 
have not attained their full length, and which will continue to 
elongate for some days after the tip has been removed. 
A cane pinched at two feet will attain an ultimate height of 
three feet, which is sufficient. 

It has often been recommended to pinch the branches when 
they have attained the length of a foot from the main cane. 
The wisdom of this is quite doubtful, at least in regions of 
severe winters. The effect of it is to cause axillary buds upon 
the branches to develop into shoots, and this will take place 
so late in the season that they have not time to make much 
growth, and, being immature, they are liable to kill back 
badly during winter. The result is that the buds that should 
have remained dormant until spring to furnish the flowers for 
the crop have been forced into growth in late summer, while 
the tender buds upon these immature shoots—all that are 
now left to furnish the crop—have either been killed outright 
or severely weakened by the winter. It is doubtless, in the 
majority of cases, better to let the branches from the main 
cane grow undisturbed until auturnn and then cut them back 
as far as seems desirable at the spring pruning. 

The canes of the Red Raspberry (Rudus strigosus) do not 
attain such great length as those of the Black-Cap type, and so 
do not, as a rule, need pinching insummer. When vigorous 
growing varieties like the Cuthbert are planted in rich soil the 
canes sometimes attain an inconvenient height. In such cases 
they may be pinched like those of the Black-Caps, but the 
pinching will tend to stimulate the growth of suckers, an evil 
which needs no encouragement, because it is apt to be ex- 
cessive in rich soils even without the pinching. It would pro- 
bably be wiser to substitute a weaker growing variety, or else 
to remove the plantation to poorer soil. 

The reasons given for pruning the Black-Cap type of Rasp- 
berries will apply as well to the Blackberry. BE SuGuf 
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Disa grandiflora. 


Pee York nurseries have long been famed for the cultiva- 
tion of this superb Orchid, which, when well grown, is 
very much superior to all other terrestrial species. It is, how- 
ever, often a failure in English gardens, even when managed 
by growers of undoubted ability. The treatment which an- 
swers so admirably with Messrs. Backhouse, of York, appears 
simple and within the means of any one possessing a cold- 
house or frame. At a recent visit there I found over 1,000 
spikes of the flowers of this Disa all in a house, or a portion 
of a house, some twenty yards long. Many of the spikes 
measured a yard in height, and five flowers on a spike were 
not infrequent. The house is a low span, running from north 
to south, with a central path and brick beds about four feet 
wide. The surface of the bed is about eighteen inches from 
the glass at the back, and is formed of sandy peat, with large 
pieces of soft sandstone scattered through it. The depth of 
the soil is about six inches, below which are clinkers and brick 
rubble. The best of peat is used, and the plants are always 
placed against a large piece of sandstone, an important point 
not to be overlooked. In this they soon establish themselves, 
sending out runners freely in all directions, so that if allowed 
to remain undisturbed for two or three years each plant be- 
comes a many-headed tuft. The soilis kept moist, but not 
excessively so, injury resulting from too free watering even in 
the case of this plant, which in its South African haunts is 
often semi-aquatic. The house is shaded all day by a thin 
canvas blind, and the whole of the roof glass is drawn off both 
day and night in all favorable weather. 
This is the whole secret so far as Messrs. Backhouse can re- 
veal it. On the other hand, some cultivators grow this Disa 
well by planting it in a mixture of peat, sphagnum and brick 
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rubble or sand. But not even on Table Mountain is it possi- 
ble to see a more gloricus display of flowers than is produced 
annually in the famous York nurseries. 
When we come to examine the plants we tind considerable 
variety in the form and colors of the flowers far beyond any- 
thing described as occurring in nature. This variety in culti- 
vated plants is accounted for by the fact that both in Messrs. 
Backhouse’s hands and elsewhere in England seeds have been 
matured and large numbers of seedlings obtained from them. 
Sometimes it is possible to obtain strong flowering plants of 
this Disa in three years from seeds. According to Bolus, Tri- 
men, and others who have studied the habits of D. grandifiora 
at the Cape, wild plants are not known to mature seeds. Tri- 
men stated that he had never found any trace of insect agency 
in this plant, and Bolus,-in his ‘Orchids of the Cape Penin- 
sula” (1888), says, on this point, ‘“‘I have neverseen a matured 
seed vessel, nor been able to detect any insect employed in its 
fertil'zation, On its native mountains it has a wide range of al- 
titude, grows vigorously in dense masses, or at least several 
together, being apparently propagated exclusively by the forma- 
tion of new tubers, and isolated plants (such as might be ex- 
pected if it seeded freely) are rarely to be seen. Considering 
the brilliant colors of the flowers these facts are remarkable, 
and seem to point to the extinction of the insect by which this 
species was originally fertilized.” ‘ Artificial fertilization and 
selection, although only comparatively recently applied to this 
species, have already produced remarkable results in the 
shape of variety. if this plant could be grown with the same 
ease and success everywhere as it is by Messrs. Backhouse we 
should probably in time get a race of varieties as diverse in 


character as Zonal Pelargoniums.” 
Kew. W, W. 


A Few Strong-growing Adiantums.—II. 


JX HANDSOME variety of Adiantum trapeziforme is known 

as Cultratum, and it bears some resemblance to the 
type, but has smaller pinnules. The young fronds, when de- 
veloping, are brownish and sometimes tinted with pink, finally 
turning to dark green with shining black stipes, and frequently 
attaining a height of three feet or more. This peculiar shad- 
ing of the young fronds is one characteristic which distinguishes 
this variety from A. trapeziforme, as the latter almost inva- 
riably comes up pale green in color. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the tinting of the young foliage in Adiantums is not 
always a reliable characteristic to judge by, as differences in 
exposure as to light or shade may make some difference in 
the color of some varieties, though not in all. 

A. digitatum is another fine species, and, like the pre- 
ceding, is a native of Brazil and some other portions of 
South America. It throws up its light green fronds on slen- 
der footstalks from one and a half to two feet in height. The 
fronds are rather irregular in general outline, and are usually 
three times divided. A. digitatum grows best in a warm house 
temperature, and, as the fronds are rather brittle, it generally 
requires a few stakes to keep it in form. It is a very distinct 
species, having pinnules from half an inch to an inch in diam- 
eter, and when well grown makes a handsome specimen. 

Still another fine Brazilian species is A. zntermedium, also a 
stove species, and a notably good one, its massive-looking, 
dark green, bipinnate fronds, with somewhat woolly stipes, 
being both ornamental and useful, as they last well when cut 
and placed in water. While yet small, 4. 2ntermedium is a 
good species for window-ferneries, and, as the spores come 
up freely, it may be readily had for this purpose. This spe- 
cies has as synonyms A. Brasiliense and A. triangulatum. 

A. Wilestanum is a very handsome species from Jamaica, 
and it is not very common, probably from the fact that it does 
not produce so many spores as some other species, and the 
propagation of it thus depends in a measure on division of the 
crowns. A. Wilesianum is somewhat similar in general ap- 


. pearance to A. cardiochlena, though abundantly distinct from 


the latter. It bears broad fronds that are two feet or more in 
height and pale green in color. The fronds have shining 
black stipes which stand up well without support and form 
an admirable contrast to the delicate coloring of the pinne. 
This species will also be found to grow best in a temperature 
of about sixty degrees. 

A. tetraphyllum gracile is another effective species, the 
fronds averaging from one to one and a half feet. The young 
fronds of this species are specially attractive, being bright pink 
in color, which gradually fades as the frond attains its growth, 
when it becomes dark green. The fronds of this variety are 
easily injured by excessive dampness, and it is best therefore 
to keep the water off the foliage as much as possible, though 
an abundant supply at the root is necessary. This species, 
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like so many of the finest of the Maiden-hairs, is of South 
American origin, being found in Colombia. 

A. Aneitense is a fine addition to the genus, made within a 
few years. It is evergreen, of free and rapid growth, and soon 
becomes a shapely specimen. Its fronds have some resem- 
blance to those of A. fu/vum, but are stiffer and harder, and 
more lasting when cut. This species seeds very freely and 
the spores germinate quickly, so that it is as easily multiplied 
as the ever popular A. cuneatum. A. Aneitenseaverages about 
eighteen inches to two feet in height and thrives in a tempera- 
ture of fifty degrees. 

A, curvatum should not be omitted in any good collection, 
though it has not an excellent reputation for free growth, being 
often considered difficult to manage. The fronds are large, 
tripinnate, and very bright green in color, with stipes more or 
less hairy, the pinnules being curved back to such a degree as 
to give them almost a sickle shape. This is a stove species 
and requires heavy shading to encourage its growth, and the 
soil I have found most satisfactory for it is nothing but rough, 
fibrous peat, broken into lumps that may be only limited in 
size by the pot to be used. With this soil and abundant drain- 
age material in the bottom of the pot or pan I have always se- 
cured fine plants. 

Perhaps it should be said that the Adiantums of more deli- 
cate habit have been omitted from these notes, not from 
any lack of appreciation, but simply because this arbitrary 


classification is convenient. ; 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Cattleya Warneri is one of the best of summer-flowering 

varieties. Its relation to the Labiata section can easily be per- 
ceived in growth and habit. The flowers are large, most of 

them measuring seven inches in diameter, and the lip is from 
two to two and a half inches across. The sepals and petals are 
of a most beautiful rose color, the best varieties having a rich 
magenta-crimson lip, very finely fringed. We have a few 
plants with such a lip, but the greater portion of them vary 
much, both in color and form. In the many plants we have 
there are very few with a lip of the same shade, every variety 
being distinct. The durability of the flowers is surprising, 
some lasting five weeks in perfection. We have had a display 
of this most magnificent Cattleya for ten weeks, the last flower 
having just faded. 

We grow it in glazed pans about five inches deep and made 
with holes dotted here and there in them. The glazing seems 
to help the plants in many respects; for instance, they need 
no washing, and therefore the roots never get damaged from 
this process, and they always keep sweet and clean. We fill 
them within an inch of the top with potsherds, and cover these 
with a layer of moss; then the plant is firmly potted in a com- 
post of fibre and sphagnum moss and charcoal, taking care to 
have it well up above the top of the pan. 

We never allow our plants to remain dry for any great length 
of time, as they make their growth in winter and an abundance 
of rootsinsummer. They aresuspended from the roof, where 
they get all the light possible, and at all times, except when 
in flower, when they are put in a more shady place to preserve 
the flowers as long as possible. 

These plants never fail to flower with this treatment, and 


most of the spikes carry three and four flowers. 
Staatsburgh-on-Hudson. LF, Atkins. 


Cytisus scoparius Andreanus.—This beautiful new variety of 
the common Broom received a first-class certificate of merit 
at a recent exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society. I 
recently saw the plant in bloom at the nurseries of Messrs. 
Temple & Beard, at Cambridge, and it certainly deserves this 
honor. In habit the plant resembles the common Broom, to 
which Linnzus is said to have rendered homage on first see- 
ing it in bloom. In the typical plant the blossoms are clear 
bright yellow, but in this variety the lower part of the flowers 
are of a rich crimson-brown, which gives it a very distinct 
appearance when in bloom. It is said to have been found 
some five years ago in Normandy, and it has proved per- 
fectly hardy in English gardens, where the typical plant anda 
white-flowered variety are often cultivated for their beauty as 
garden shrubs. Cytsus scoparius has been found to be per- 
fectly hardy in New Jersey, and this being so, we may reasona- 
bly hope that André’s variety will eventually be added to the 
list of beautiful plants for New England gardens; and the list 
will never be too long to admit novelties of such merit as 
this one possesses, 


Achillea serrata plena—The old Achillea ptarmica has long 
been valued in gardens for its pretty clusters of double white 
flowers, and florists often cultivate it on account of the dura- 
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bility of the flowers when cut; but the introduction of the 
double Achillea serrata will almost certainly result in the dis- 
carding of A. ptarmica. This latter has smaller flowers, and 
fewer of them, and is of a sprawling habit. A shower of rain 
bespatters the flowers with mud and renders them useless. 
Achillea serrata grows fully four feet high, and fully three feet 
of the stem produces useful side branches, with terminal heads 
of pure white, very double flowers, fully twice the size of those 
on the older plant. The quantity produced on the stems 
renders them top-heavy, and a stake is necessary to keep 
them erect. We have been cutting for the past month from 
this plant, and shall continue to do so for a week or two more, 
so that it can be easily seen that the plants hold out well, even 
in dry weather such as we have recently experienced. It may 
not be generally known that these Achilleas are readily propa- 
gated from the underground shoots or stolons. After flower- 
ing in fall the plants may be lifted and placed in soil until 
January, when the stolons may be taken off, curled around 
in three-inch pots and covered with soil; they will commence 
to grow at once, making strong plants for the garden in April, 
and will flower abundantly during summer. When these 
double Achilleas get old it is always best to take them up and 
raise young stock. This treatment will always pay for the 
trouble involved. 
E. O. Orfet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Dianthus semperflorens Marguerite.—This interesting Carna- 
tion, first offered in seeds and plants this season, is a new 
strain of Remontants originated by M. Boncharlet Jenne, the 
well known French horticulturist. Seldom does a floral noy- 
elty so fully bear out the claims made for it, for this proves to 
be a valuable race, with remarkably good points. The plants 
are rapid, vigorous growers, with good foliage and good habit, 
of medium height, and may readily be had in bloom in be- 
tween four and five months from seed. The flowers are of 
fair size (sometimes of thin texture), often well fringed and 
fragrant. The seeds are said to produce ninety per cent. of 
double flowers, but no single ones have appeared among my 
plants. My flowers are very double, scarlet and rose. It is 
said there are pure white and striped ones in the race. The 
plants have every appearance of being of a “perpetual,” free- 
flowering character, though it is not, of course, possible to re- 
port on this without further experience. It is scarcely neces- 
Sary to say that such a race of Carnations is a great gain, 
enabling every one to readily secure a supply of most valua- 
ble flowers for the summer decoration of the garden. The 
usual ‘‘ florists’ varieties” of Remontants seem to be of not 
much value for garden purposes, as commercial growers have 
naturally given their attention to those most serviceable for 


blooming under glass and producing long stems. 
Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


The Forest. 
The Sihlwald.—III. 


EGINNING in rights of usage rather undefined until the 
opening of the fourteenth century, the rights of property 
of the tree City of Zurich in the Sihlwald extended in 1309 to 
complete ownership in the forest, and have since been dis- 
puted only at the time when, following upon the events of 
1798, the free city changed its government to that of a munici- 
pality under the confederation. But the rights of the municipality 
of Zurich in the Sihlwald were definitely confirmed by the so- 
called Mediation Act of 1803, and the possession of the forest 
was assured to the city which had so long enjoyed it. Evi- 
dences of the care which the burghers bestowed upon it are 
found in the series of ordinances which, beginning in 1309 
with a rule that no forester might cut wood in the Sihlwald— 
clear proof that a forest-police existed at that early date—con- 
tinued in unbroken succession to that of 1417, under which 
the foundation of the present organization was laid, and finally, 
in 1697, reached the first technical working-plan. Itis curious 
to note as an indication of the view of the nature of its inter- 
est in the forest held by the city, that the policy of adding to 
the public forest-property by purchase, recently inaugurated 
by the Legislature of the State of New York, was begun by the 
free City of Zurich nearly two centuries before the discovery 
of America. It is true, however, that the property has been 
diminished at times through sales and especially through 
grants of land for the extinction of servitudes; but the purchase 
of over four hundred acres during the last fifty years leaves no 
doubt of the tenacity with which Zurich holds to its forest-in- 
heritance. 
The administration of this historical bit of woodland is sub- 
ject, in common with that of the forests of communes, public 
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institutions and corporations and private forests necessary for 
protection, to inspection by the forest-officers of the Canton and 
the Confederation. Its chief, Forstmeister Ulrich Meister, 
who holds his office directly from the city, is at the head of a 
staff which comprises, besides a first assistant with the rank of 
Oberférster and a variable number of young men who are 
completing, under his orders, their year of practical work, 
four trained foresters and a permanent force large enough to 
carry on the whole lumbering, manufacturing and administra- 
tive work of the Sihlwald. And herein lies the chief reason 
why such an amount of delicate work in the way of silvicul- 
tural operations is so cheaply and excellently done. Every 
wood-chopper in the forest is familiar with the methods of 
planting and thinning as well as the manner of felling required 
to ensure the best results, and work which is thought in 
France to demand the presence of a forest-inspector is here 
successfully executed by common laborers under the some- 
what loose supervision of a forester of the lowest grade. 

The financial management, on the other hand, whose 
avowed object, unlike that of the Forest Administration of the 
French Government, is to produce the greatest net return in 
money and not in material, is rigorously centralized and exact. 
Monthly balances: and reports of stock, submitted to Herr 
Meister and the central office at Zurich and compiled into an 
annual document at the end of each year, make it easy for the 
Forstmeister to control the affairs of his forest. Economy as 
strict and watchful as that of any private enterprise prevails 
wherever it is consistent with the best interests of the forest; 
but when its welfare and completeness or the attainment of a 
scientific silvicultural result is at stake, a wise and open-handed 
liberality appears. Under this management the Sihlwald gave 
last year a net return of something over $8 per acre, or a total 
contribution to the treasury of the city of about $20,000. This 
sum, large as it is in relation to the area of forest which pro- 
duced it, promises to be materially increased by the Sihl Val- 
ley Railroad, whose construction in the near future will un- 
questionably enrich the whole valley through which it is to 
pass. It is not known to me what proportion of this amount, 
resulting as it does from the sale of fuel and manufactured 
wood, is derived from the mills as distinct from the forest; but 
undoubtedly their contribution is of importance. The centre 
of their activity is, of course, the saw-mill, where ten of the 
sixty horse-powers, which a turbine tales from the Sihl, go to 
drive a hand-saw, whose cut, of perfect smoothness and accu- 
racy, is adjustable to the twenty-fifth of an inch and lies in a 
horizontal plane. The remainder of the power is consumed 
in the handle factory, whose principal machinery is American, 
a series of Excelsior machines, circular saws for various pur- 
poses, and four extremely simple contrivances for splitting 
the smaller kinds of firewood. Blacksmiths’ and wagon shops 
—the Sihlwald manufactures nearly everything it uses—and a 
Boucherie apparatus, for the injection of wood with a solution 
of copper sulphate by hydrostatic pressure, complete the list. 
So successful has the injection plant been that telegraph poles, 
given by its means twice or three times the life they would 
have had without it, have been exported as far as Rome, and 
railroad ties, wood pavement, shingles, vine props and a va- 
riety of other articles prepared in the same way, have made a 
very handsome return to the management that was bold 
enough to undertake their manufacture. 

The annual yield of wood, almost half of which is from 
thinnings alone, reached last year 377,023 cubic feet, an 
amount which may be taken as slightly above the average. 
The proportion of fire-wood is generally seventy-four percent., 
yielding, however, but sixty-four per cent. of the total revenue. 
Wages, according to Herr Meister’s admirable treatise on the 
Sihlwald, published in 1883, were at that time at the rate of a 
little more than half a cent per cubic foot for felling logs, and 
one dollar and nine cents per cord felled, split and stacked. 
This represents only from fifty to seventy cents a day; yet the 
workmen are happy and prosperous, as the statistics of the 
savings bank and mutual relief fund established among them 
by Herr Meister go far to show. 

With an average stock per acre of 2,860 cubic feet, and the 
land estimated at $140, the capital value of the Sihlwald is 
variously stated and decidedly hard to get at. Herr Meister’s 
estimate, given to me last spring, was $500,000. A calculation 
based on an assumed rate of interest of four per cent. makes it 
$320,000, whereas three or even two and a half per cent. on 
investments is here often regarded as sufficient. Exact figures 
are not obtainable, from the nature of the case. 

But the interest of the citizens of Zurich in the Sihlwald is 
far from being wholly centred in the substantial return which 
it makes to the city treasury. Their second interest lies in the 
qualities of a great city park, which it unquestionably pre- 
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sents. It has been the wise policy of Herr Meister to maintain 
throughout the forest a net-work of well-kept roads and paths, 
to place occasional benches along them, to keep the beauty of 
the landscape unharmed, and in general to make the Sihlwald 
thoroughly and pleasantly accessible. In so doing he has se- 
cured its future by demonstrating to the people the reality and 
value of their ownership. 

The question naturally arises whether the multiform advan- 
tages to be derived from such a city forest in Switzerland 
might not be enjoyed in America. The factors which it in- 
volves cover too much ground to admit of discussion here, 
but this much may be briefly said: Were such a forest once in 
the possession of one of our cities it would not only afford a 
place of resort whose peaceful freedom would exceed in 
restful quality all that our present parks can give, but it would 
combine, under proper management, a-steadily increasing 
revenue to the city, with an educational force and value such 
as, in the present state of forestry in America, would be amply 
sufficient to justify its existence. The value of the Sihl- 
wald to the City of Zurich is great and unquestioned, but 
whether the system might be advantageously transplanted to 
America, local circumstances must go far to decide. 

Gifford Pinchot. 


Nancy, France. 


Correspondence. 
The Evils of Grafting. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.— Your correspondent, Mr. S. B. Parsons (see page 350), is 
not quite so logical as usualin his replies to Mr. William Robin- 
son’s questions on the above subject. For example, Mr. Par-’ 
sons tells us that ‘no intelligent or conscientious nurseryman 
will think, under ordinary conditions, of grafting a cion upon 
stock which suckers, or upon stock which is not closely related 
to it,” and yet he fully bears out in his replies to the questions 
asked the statements that such errors are committed by 
nurserymen time after time. Mr. Robinson’s American 
Weeping Willows and his dwarf Pyracanthas had both been 
grafted by nurserymen on coarse-growing stocks, both of 
which suckered badly, and the Quince stock used in the case 
of the Pyracantha could scarcely be said to be closely related 
to the cion. Again, we find even Mr. Parsons himself record- 
ing his testimony against grafting or budding, not only in the 
above two cases, but against the working or budding of Roses, 
which he does in these pregnant words: ‘I can see no reason 
why plants which take root readily from cuttings should be in- . 
creased by grafting, and I yesterday found myself very impa- 
tiently rooting out some Tea Roses which I had imported 
from England, and which were budded and overgrown by the 
stock.”” The fact is that three-fourths of the direct evidence 
given by Mr. Parsons on page 350 is in perfect agreement with 
the opinions expressed by Mr. Robinson and held by myself. 

Mr. Parsons says that my strictures upon and against graft- 
ing may be taken as ‘‘a reflection upon a large body of re- 
spectable men.” I, in writing, like to state a case as definitely 
as possible, and the aphorism that “grafting is always a make- 
shift, and very often a fraud,” is fully corroborated by Mr. 
Parsons having to root out his Tea Roses, and also by Mr. 
Robinson’s difficulty with two hardy shrubs, Willow and Fire- 
thorn, respecting both of which Mr. Parsons thinks as we do, 
that they should not be grafted at all ! 

The fact is there has arisen a tendency to graft everything, 
as if there were some occultadvantage in the mere operation of 
effecting a more or less perfect union. The old notion that a 
strong-growing or a vigorous-rooted stock would add strength 
and vigor to a weakly cion is utterly exploded by modérn 
physiology. The converse of this—namely, the grafting of a 
vigorous cion upon a more slow-growing, weakly or restrictive 
stock—may in certain cases conduce to precocious fruiting, but 
certainly the same result could be more readily obtained by 
other and more simple cultural methods. An English gar- 
dener who visited Florida lately tells us that the grafted 
Orange-trees there fruit earlier than the seedling-trees, but 
that the latter are immeasurably superior in health, fertility 
and longevity. Dr. Wallace, in his chapter on “ Acclimatiza- 
tion,” in his latest work, “Darwinism,” says that the eastern 
Orange-trees as introduced to Italy and increased by grafting, 
continued tender and unsatisfactory until the practice of rear- 
ing seedlings began. Again, even our greatest English ex- 
perimenter and cultivator of fruit-trees, Thomas Andrew 
Knight, began to doubt the efficacy of grafting toward the 
end of his career. 

I still believe that a vast amount of harm has been done to 
gardening by the fatal facility of grafting plants which, as Mr. 
Parsons himself shows, could be better and often cheaper 
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increased by other and more simple methods. It is not a ques- 
tion of what is easiest or cheapest to the nurseryman, but what 
is best from the general cultivator’s point of view. 

Grafting, even although it sometimes does afford facilities of 
increase, also acts indirectly in the very opposite way. For 
example, if a choice shrub or a fine fruit-tree is worked ona 
common stock, then the suckers are a source of trouble and 
loss, but weres these desirable plants on their own roots 
suckers would become a gain. Ina word, a plant grafted on 
a stock standard or half standard high becomes exceedingly 
difficult of increase except by grafting! This is a point worth 
bearing in mind in connection with this question, and looking 
at grafting from all points of view, lam convinced that we 
should have had better fruit-trees and better and healthier and 
more prolific varieties in our gardens to-day had grafting 
never been invented. 

As to the delicacy of the Ribston Pippin Apple, I believe I am 
correct in saying that a sucker of the original seedling tree is 
still alive in the British garden in which it appeared a century 
or two ago. When Mr. Parsons talks of ‘inherent weakness 
of constitution” as a possibility in this case, it may be so or it 
may not. To find out if this delicacy and liability to canker is 
“inherent” or caused by unsuitable stocks, or grafting, Mr. 
Robinson has gone back to first principles, and has now a 
healthy little plantation of Ribston Pippins on their own roots, 
and I think every nurseryman more especially should experi- 
mentalso in this direction, and while they keep on grafting stock, 
give the purchaser at least a chance of seeing with his own 
eyes a few specimens ungrafted. If I write and order a rare 
shrub or tree ungrafted and it is sent grafted onsomething else 
I submit I have a right to return it, just as I have to returna 
grocer coffee mixed with chicory, when I had expressly or- 
dered pure coffee. 

I have frankly stated my opinions on grafting after having 
seen and experienced a good many of its evils, and I am glad 
to know that my remarks have led to more careful methods 
of observation on this and kindred subjects on the part of 
amateurs and practical gardeners. This is a great gain since 
the old times when grafting was considered to be an unmixed 
blessing, and I hope that your Horticultural Experimental 
Stations in America will take up the subject and carry it 
further than any individual can possibly do. 

In conclusion, I should like to allude to the seedling Apple- 
trees mentioned by Mr. Parsons as having sprung up over the 
older settled parts of your country. A glance at Downing’s 
work will show how many of these are now established varie- 
ties, indeed most of your best fruits are different from ours. 
I presume the three Apple-trees mentioned by you on p. 352 
are all seedling trees. The context seems to show that the 
first is so and the last and largest tree, in Washington County, 
is absolutely stated to be a seedling planted in 1791 or 
1792. The trunk where it is smallest girths twelve feet two 
inches, and the largest branch girths seven feet. I should 
like to hear of a gratted Apple-tree a century old and of these 
dimensions. 

Botanical Gardens, Trinity College, Dublin. 


fF. W. Burbidge. 


{American nurserymen are aware that evils result from 
grafting when it is practiced without judgment, but they 
do not therefore condemn all grafting; nor will they be- 
lieve that it is ‘‘always a makeshift.” Indeed, it has been 
shown in these columns that grafting serves many useful 
purposes which cannot be attained so effectively by any 
other known method. Perhaps more seedling Apple-trees 
are grown in the United States for the purpose of obtaining 
new varieties than in all the rest of the world, but Mr. Bur- 
bidge does not need to be reminded that these varieties 
cannot be perpetuated by seed.—Eb. | 


Periodical Literature. 


is the August number of 7he Forum is an article on ‘The 

Possibilities of Agriculture,” by Prince Kropotkin, in which 
he attempts to show the fallacy of Malthus’ theory that as 
population increases the new comers will find no room at the 
feast of Nature. It is hardly worth while to speculate as to 
what humanity will do when it begins to feel overcrowded, 
since that question is so remote that its decision may be left 
to our descendants. Butit may not be out of place to give 
some of the examples which are used to illustrate the possible 
increase in the productive power of the earth under intensive 
methods. Thirty years ago twenty-two bushels of wheat to 
the acre was considered a fair crop in France, while the pres- 
ent average is, at least, thirty-three bushels on the same land, 
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and in the best soils the crop is considered good only when it 
yields from forty-three to forty-eight bushels, and occasion- 
ally as much as fifty-five and a half bushels to the acre. Ex- 
perimental farms in central France produce annually over 
large areas forty-one bushels to the acre, and there are farms 
in northern France which yield year after year from sixty-five 
to sixty-eight bushels to the acre, and as much as eighty bush- 
els have been obtained upon limited areas under special care. 

At Whitley, England, from 77 to 110 tons of Beets have 
been grown on an acre, and in France for fourteen con- 
secutive years, on the same lot of land, forty tons of fodder 
for ensilage—that is, the food of four cows at least—is obtained 
from anacre. It is somewhat rashly assumed, too, that Mr. 
Hallett, by a simple selection of grains, will soon obtain a wheat 
which will yield the yearly supply of bread for a full grown 
person on a score of square yards! Under high cultivation 
two and a half tons of hay in Flanders has been considered a 
fair crop, but when irrigated with pure water these meadows 
yield three or four times as much—that is, a money return of 
from $120 to $280 an acre is obtained from soil which formerly 
yielded only from $16 to $48 worth of poor hay; while below 
Milan the nearly 22,000 acres irrigated with water from the city 
sewers yield crops of from eight to ten tons of hay as a rule, 
while occasionally some separate meadow will yield the enor- 
mous amount of eighteen tons of hay to the acre—that is, the 
food of more than three cows for a year. 

Proceeding to examples in horticulture it is stated that the 
Paris market-gardeners are able to pay $126 rent to the acre 
and make a good living. What attracts market-gardening to 
the vicinity of great cities is the stable manure, and the value 
of this is not so much due to the richness which it adds to the 
soil as to the increased temperature which it supplies by fer- 
mentation. Early vegetables pay best and the soil as well as 
the air must be warm. But it is plain that this warmth can be 
obtained more easily by pipe-heating, so that a few years ago 
the Paris gardeners began to heat the soil by means of porta- 
ble hot-water pipes. It is also stated here that the original 
fertility of the soil is of little consequence to the best garden- 
ers, since the soil is always actually made, so that it is now a 
usual stipulation in the renting contracts that the gardener 
may carry away his soil, and when he moves to another plot 
he carries it away with his frames and water pipes and other be- 
longings. 

The Island of Jersey is a land of open-field culture, and yet 
it nourishes a population of two inhabitants to each acre and 
the early Potato crop returns more than $300 to each acre 
planted. Besides this, cereals and grass are grown for cattle, 
and more than one cow is supported on each acre of grass- 
land. In addition to the enormous amount of dairy products 
exported, 1,500 milch cows a yeararesent away, so that an ag- 
ricultural produce to the amount of $250 an acre of the entire 
surface of the island, including the rocks, is obtained. 

The Island of Guernsey nourishes 1,300 souls to each square 
mile of soil, which is less productive than that of Jersey, but 
the land is given over to market-gardening and greenhouse 
culture. These greenhouses are seen all over the fields and 
on the steep slopes of the hills, the origin of this new depart- 
ure being the production of grapes, which was started some 
thirty years ago. Five hundred tons of grapes are annually 
exported now, and yet the most important crops under glass 
are ordinary vegetables like Tomatoes, Potatoes, Carrots, etc. 
Three-fourths of an acre under glass and heated for three 
months in the spring yields some eight tons of Tomatoes and 
200 pounds of Beans as a first crop in April and May, to be fol- 
lowed by two crops more in Summer and autumn. In simple 
glass and plank shelters Pea plants cover walls in places for a 
length of a quarter of a mile and potatoes are dug in April 
at the rate of five bushels to twenty-one feet square. 

Mr. Bashford, in the Island of Jersey, has vineries which 
cover thirteen acres, and the money returns from them greatly 
exceed those of an ordinary English farm of 1,300 acres. The 
last year’s crops were twenty-five tons of grapes, eighty 
tons of. tomatoes, thirty tons of potatoes, six tons of beans, 
(the last three April-crops), to say nothing of subsidiary ones. 
The cost of the houses is only $2.34 to the square yard without 
taking into account the pipes, and all the work is done by 
thirty-six men. A thousand loads of coke and coal are all the 
fuel that is required. Besides these well constructed green- 
houses, simple shelters which cost only ten cents a square 
foot often help to raise surprising crops ready for sale by the 
end of April. Altogether the glass house is no longer a lux- 
ury, and grapes will soon cost in England no more than the 
few pence they cost on the Rhine, because the labor in grow- 
ing grapes in Northumberland, where a ton of coal costs but 
three shillings at the mouth of the pit, is much less than the 
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work which has to be done in carrying the soil up the cliffs of 
the Rhine to the height of several hundred feet and in attend- 
ing to the vines there. 

Prince Kropotkin gives no forecast as to the possible pro- 
ductive power of the earth when organic manures—that is, 
special liquids containing special microbes—are used in addi- 
tion to chemical manures, and when science has discovered 
some economical way of obtaining nitrogenous fertilizers from 
the limitless supply of nitrogen in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the earth. But he makes a suggestion to American 
readers which it is worth while to reproduce: 

“Suppose that instead of building at the Chicago Exhibition 
an Eiffel tower 1,000 feet high, a number of intelligent men 
should cover with glass houses, say, a hundred acres or more. 
Suppose they devote forty acres to art—I mean to flowers and 
to tropical vegetation—and the remaining sixty acres to the 
plainest vegetables and fruits, such as will be consumed by the 
ton during the exhibition. It will not cost one-tenth part of 
what the tower would cost, but it is sure to repay the expense. 
And—what is infinitely more important—it will make a com- 
plete revolution in the ideas of mankind as to what the soil is, 
and how it must be treated. It will stimulate invention in a 
field where it is most required ; and it will be a new departure 
for the coming century.” 


Notes. 


We have received from Messrs. Siebrecht & Wadley a 
flower of Gloxinia which is pure white, with no color-mark- 
ings whatever. Itis from one of their seedling plants and it 
seems to have great substance. 


The annual Gladiolus show at the stores of Peter Henderson 
& Co. is now in progress and it is quite as interesting as it has 
been informer years. Besides the Gladiolus there is a varied 
display of French Cannas, Lilies and other summer bloom- 
ing plants, with fancy Caladiums, Ferns and a large collection 
of well grown Palms. A tank full of choice aquatics seems to 
be the principal attraction for many of the visitors. The exhi- 
bition will remain open through Friday. 


In the forest behind the Castle of Mereworth, Maidstone, 
stands a Beech-tree whose age must be more than 250 years, 
and which shows no indications of decay. The bole at three 
feet from the ground measures seventeen feet in circum- 
ference, and it only commences to branch at a height of 
twenty-two feet. The diameter of the crown is thirty yards. 
Dates cut in the bark about the middleof the last century, still 
clear and easily deciphered, show that it was a big tree then, 
and that it has expanded but little since. 


An old periodical says of the poet Wordsworth: ‘‘ Heis fond 
of the Hollyhock, a partiality scarcely deserved by the flower, 
but which marks the simplicity of his tastes. He had madea 
long avenue of them of all colors, from the crimson-brown to 
rose, straw color and white, and pleased himself with having 
made proselytes to a liking for them among his neighbors.” 
This was long before the days of the ‘‘zesthete” and his love 
for stiff “decorative” flowers. To-day a Hollyhock would not 
be called undeserving even of a poet’s preference. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, in speaking of some flowers of 
Fuchsia triphylla which had been received from Mr. W. Dean, 
adds, ‘‘ This oldspecies, remarkable for its compact bushy habit, 
dark foliage, claret colored on the under surface, and its ter- 
minal racemes of orange-scarlet flowers, would make a good 
market plant. Cuttings struck last autumn, and grown on in 
an intermediate house in ordinary potting mould, are now 
flowering freely in the Birmingham Botanic Garden.” Ina 
recent description of these Birmingham Gardens in this jour- 
nal it was stated that this plant there formed perfect specimens 
two feet through, and completely covered with clusters of 
long-tubed flowers. Since this Fuchsia was rediscovered by 
Mr. Thomas Hogg as long ago as 1873, it seems to have been 
slow in securing the attention it deserves. 


In his article on the Yosemite, in the August number of Zhe 
Century, John Muir speaks of the forest of Big Trees in Tu- 
Jare County, which Secretary Noble has been asked to save 
from destruction: ‘‘ But the finest block of Sequoia in the en- 
tire belt is on the north fork of the Tule River. In the north- 
ern group there are comparatively few young trees or saplings. 
But here for every old, storm-stricken giant there is one or 
more in all the glory of prime, and for each of these there are 
many young trees and crowds of eager, hopeful saplings 
growing heartily everywhere—on moraines, along water- 
courses and in the deep alluvium of meadows—seemingly in 
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hot pursuit of eternal life.” That is, this is a true forest, with 
all the elements of continuous forest-life, and not merely a 
collection of ancient trees with no hope of a succession. 


To illustrate the way in which we waste our forest-resources, 
Mr. Fernow writes in Kate Field's Washington: The poor 
state of Prussia, with a population nearly twelve times as dense 
as ours, must husband her resources closely to supply her 
wants. A first-class forest-administration is therefore among 
her institutions; and from its carefully collected experience we 
learn that forty-one cubic feet per acre per year is all the wood 
crop she can raise Of this, forty per cent. is brush and such 
inferior-sized wood as no American would use. We may, 
then, accept an annual production of twenty-four cubic feet of 
wood per acre, over our whole forest-domain, as a reasonably 
large average figure. That is to say, there would grow only 
twelve billion feet, where we cut twenty billion, and eat into 
our forest-capital at the rate of eight billion feet yearly. Thus 
in progressive ratio are we despoiling our children’s heritage. 


The announcement of the death of John Ralfs at Penzance, 
England, on July 14th, at the advanced age of eighty-three, 
recalls the life and work of one who was formerly prominent 
in the botanical world, although it is now many years since he 
published anything on botany. His profession was that of 
medicine, and in his early days he practiced at Shoreditch. In 
1839 he published a treatise on British Flowering Plants and 
Ferns; but his principalstudies were on Desmids and Diatoms, 
and other low forms of Algee, and in this field he was a recog- 
nized authority. He was the author of a considerable number 
of papers, especially on-Desmids, most of which appeared in 
the Annals and Magazine of Natural History; but the work on 
which his fame now rests is ‘‘The British Desmidia,” beauti- 
fully illustrated by Edward Jenner, which was published in 
1848. This excellent work will always remain a classic on the 
subject. It is especially important to students of North Ameri- 
can Desmids, since it includes the descriptions and figures of 
a considerable number of species collected by the late Pro- 
fessor J. W. Bailey, of West Point, by whom material was sent 
to Ralfs. 


Experiments to test the relative value of steam and hot water 
for heating were conducted last winter at the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Michigan, and the tests indicate that for small green- 
houses hot water is more economical and more satisfactory 
than steam. In the month of December the steam-house had 
an average temperature one and a half degrees lower than 
that of the hot-water-house, although five tons of coal were 
consumed in the former as often as four tons were consumed 
in the latter. Maximum and minimum thermometers also 
indicated a greater variation of temperature in the steam- 
house than in the other. The records for other months were 
similar. During the month of April the two systems were 
compared in a different manner. The same amounts of coal 
were supplied to each house, and the result was that the hot- 
water-house was kept at a temperature seven degrees higher 
than that of the steam-heated house. Of course it cannot be 
proved that the most effective system of utilizing steam heat 
was used, and another kind of heater might reverse these 
results. But, on the other hand, it may be said that this test 
only corroborates the experiments made by Professor Maynard 
at Amherst. 


Every reader of English novels knows of the “ pot-pourri” 
made from rose-leaves which old ladies keep in china jars to 
perfume their drawing-rooms. The following recipe, recently 
given in the Detroit Zyibwne, may therefore be of interest: 
“‘Gather the roses in dry weather, remove the petals, and to a 
peck of fresh leaves add a good handful of salt. Let this re- 
main five days, stirring up the leaves every day. When they 
appear moist add three ounces of bruised allspice and one 
ounce of cinnamon stick bruised. After this stands for a 
week, stirred daily from the bottom, put into a permanent 
jar one ounce of allspice, and add the stock layer by layer. 
Sprinkle between these layers one ounce each of cloves 
and cinnamon, two nutmegs, all coarsely powdered, some 
ginger-root sliced thin, half an ounce of anise-seed bruised, 
ten grains of fine musk, half a pound of freshly dried lavender 
flowers, two ounces of powdered orris-root and ad libitum 
cologne, rose or orange flower water, orange or lemon peel. 
Freshly dried violets, tuberoses, clove pinks, or any other 
scented flowers may be added. Fine extract of any kind will 
enhance the fragrant odor, while fresh rose leaves, salt and 
allspice, made as at first, may be added when convenient. Stir 
the jar occasionally, leaving it closed except when the perfume 
is wished to odorize the room.” Thin bags filled with this 
“pot-pourri” and placed in bureau drawers or linen presses 
impart a delightful fragrance to their contents. 
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City Improvement Socicties. 


NLY a few years have passed since the first Village 
Improvement Society was organized, but scores of 
these associations are now doing good work in every part 
of the country in securing for rural communities more 
favorable sanitary conditions, improving roads and path- 
ways, beautifying public squares and the grounds about 
public buildings, educating the public taste, and in many 
other ways making country life more attractive and satis- 
fying. There would seem to be little need for similar asso- 
ciations in cities where the government is more directly 
charged with the duties which these societies have assumed. 
There is a Board of Public Health to look after the city’s 
drainage and general cleanliness. There are Park Com- 
missioners charged with the supervision of its public 
grounds. There is a Board of Works to look after the high- 
ways, and in many cases the planting of trees; and yet 
there is little question that an active association in every 
city which should charge itself in a general way with 
functions similar to those performed by the Rural Improve- 
ment Societies would help to supplement official action by 
directing it in proper channels and making it more effective. 
Organization is always effective by uniting the desultory 
efforts of individuals; and that much good can be achieved 
in the speciel direction indicated is proved by the effective 
work of the Metropolitan Gardens Association of London, 
the City Parks Association of Philadelphia and the Tree 
Planting and Fountain Society of Brooklyn. 

A report of this last-named organization has just been 
received, and from it we learn that of the 70,000 trees now 
standing in the streets of Brooklyn a considerable portion 
have been planted under the auspices and at the sugges- 
tion of this Society. After it was formed, some eight 
years ago, many public meetings were held, circulars 
were issued, and articles calling the attention of citizens 
to the value of trees in city streets were published in the 
daily papers. But the work was carried on in still more 
practical ways. Various nurserymen were asked to fur- 
nish information as to the number of trees they had in 
stock of different varieties and the prices at which they 
could be obtained. As the time for planting approached 
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the Society secured a storehouse in which samples of trees 
from various nurseries were kept on exhibition, and suit- 
able persons were always in attendance to give informa- 
tion as to the proper methods of planting, the varieties 
most useful and the places where they could be obtained 
at the most favorable prices. When it was desired, the 
Society not only furnished trees at cost price, but sent 
skilled men to plant them and charged for the special ser- 
vice only the amount that they had paid for the Jabor. 
After the trees were planted instructions were given as to 
their care; devices for protecting them from horses and 
other dangers were explained, and efforts were made to 
create a feeling that the city trees were common property 
and that every citizen had a personal interest in preserving 
them. In order to properly educate the young, this Society 
urged the Legislature to pass an act for the encouragement 
of arboriculture, and this resulted in the appointment of 
an Arbor Day for the state, and in its celebration public 
exercises are conducted by the various school officers 
throughout the state and participated in by all the children 
of the public schools. Of course, this general work is but 
a small portion of what the Society is constantly doing. 
As an example of its special watchfulmess, it may be stated 
that when some of the trees, notably the Maples, in the 
city were suffering from the ravages of an insect, a com- 
petent entomologist was called in to make a study of the 
cause and to report upon the best means for overcoming 
this evil. 

Altogether there is no good reason why associations of 
this sort could not be made as helpful in the city as in the 
country. Without naming allthe directions in which their 
influence could be exercised for good, it may be worth 
while to indicate one in particular, and that is in protecting 
public parks. It is not always, perhaps it is not generally, 
true that commissioners of city parks have any adequate 
appreciation of their true function. They cannot be trusted 
to repel the attacks constantly made on the parks; they 
often side with the assailants and organize attacks of their 
own. In this city, for example, it is constantly happening 
that city officials who would hardly assume to make plans 
for a monumental public building consider themselves per- 
fectly competent to design an urban park or change the 
design of one already made. It has never dawned upon 
them that one of these works is or ought to be as truly a 
work of art as the other. Only a few days ago the Mayor 
of this city suggested in an offhand way, and yet in his 
official capacity, that the entire system of walks and 
drives in Central Park should be remodeled. He was 
troubled by no doubt that his plan would be infinitely 
superior to the original one, or that he was perfectly quali- 
fied to direct such an undertaking. Similar attacks upon 
the integrity of our parks, efforts to pervert them from their 
highest use, and even attempts to obliterate them or to 
confiscate them to some alien use, are happening every 
year. Central Park has been saved as by fire, simply be- 
cause there has been intelligent opposition to its destruc- 
tion made in a few newspapers. These assaults will 
probably grow more frequent and more urgent as popu- 
lation presses about it more densely, and the time may 
come when a well-organized defense will be needed to keep 
its woods and meadows from being utterly trampled out or 
covered with brick and stone. A voluntary association 
which would, in addition to other duties, devote intelligent 
attention to the preservation and proper management of 
parks could find an ample field for labor in every consid- 
erable city of the Union. 


Just a year ago we published a letter from Mr. Charles H. 
Shinn (vol. ii., p. 398), in which it was stated that Colonel 
ps8. Armstrong proposed to dedicate 400 acres of magnifi- 
cent Redwood. forest to public use forever. It was there 
said that this piece of primeval wood was of almost unique 
value, since it has never been touched by the axe nor has 
it been pastured. It shows the growth of the Redwood in 
every type; in single trees, in clumps of twos, threes, fours 
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and so on up to family circles of ten or twelve about the 
roots of some giant of an earlier generation. The very 
side-sprouts, which grow up from the base of these Red- 
woods, are as large here as timber-trees in other countries. 
One of the trees which Mr. Shinn measured was forty-seven 
feet in circumference and 325 feet high. 

From a late number of the Cloverdale Reverlle we learn 
that Colonel Armstrong has decided not to present the state 
with this tract of Redwood, nor does he intend to give it to 
any particular municipality, but to trustees, for the use of 
the people for all time. ‘The Board will be constituted 
perhaps as follows: The Chairman of the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees of the Golden Gate Park of San Irancisco, the land- 
scape-gardener of Central Park, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of California and a local trustee in the 
county. These gentlemen will have the power of appoint- 
ing their successors, and they will be hampered by few re- 
strictions in the deed of trust. One condition will be that 
none of the timber is to be cut. Another is that the park 
shall not be a place of encampment, for fear of fire, and 
that it shall only be visited by daylight. This magnificent 
tract lies in Sonoma County, and is accessible by rail from 
San Francisco, which-is only seventy miles distant, and it is 
the last considerable tract of Redwood in this region or so 
near the city. Of course the forest is not exclusively Ked- 
wood, for these trees are mixed with Laurels and Oaks, 
sometimes in a compact wood and again in open order, 
with occasional grassy openings. 

It is probable that this report is incorrect in one particu- 
lar, and that is in regard to arrangements which are said 
to be in preparation for propagating strange plants, flowers 
and shrubs to be used in bordering the drives and other- 
wise ornamenting the giant grove. No doubt Colonel 
Armstrong appreciates his forest so thoroughly that he will 
not think of improving it by tricking it out with any exotic 
finery. He means to preserve it for posterity as a Red- 
wood forest and he will hardly allow its grand expression 
to be trifled with by any attempts at decoration. 


A Fine Bur Oak. 


E published last year (ii., 500) an illustration showing 
the stem of a remarkably fine specimen of this 
tree grown on the rich alluvial lands bordering the river- 
bottoms of southern Indiana, where this species attains its 
greatest height and girth of stem. This particular speci- 
men had grown in the midst of the forest, thickly encom- 
passed by other trees which had forced an upright develop- 
ment of stem and prevented the great spread of branches 
characteristic of this and other species of the Oak when 
these trees find the room and light essential for the full 
growth of their lateral branches. Wide-spreading Oaks 
are never met with in the dense forest, although they 
abound in the north-west in the region which separates the 
heavy forests of the eastern part of the country from the 
midcontinental prairies. These intermediate regions, cov- 
ered with an open growth of Oak-trees, are called Oak- 
openings. The sparseness of the timber and the prevalence 
of Oaks, which resist better than most other trees the 
effects of constant burning, is due, no doubt, to the fires 
which constantly swept over this whole territory before 
the advent of white settlers. These fires made the prairies 
what they are and restricted the forest-growth on the de- 
batable middle ground to the edges of sloughs and other 
depressions in the general surface of the ground where oc- 
casional trees were able to escape the effects of fire and 
grow to a very large size. 

The Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa) is one of the com- 
mon trees of the Oak-opening region, where it grows 
sometimes to noble size. A portrait of one of these large 
trees appears in our illustration on page 407. Itshows the 
habit and appearance of this tree when it is allowed full 
opportunity for unimpeded growth in all directions. 

This specimen is known as the “Cravath Tree,” from the 
fact that it stands on the farm of Mr. Miles G. Cravath, 
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near the town of Whitewater, Wisconsin. The trunk girths 
at the ground eighteen feet and six inches. Three feet 
higher it is twelve feet three inches, and the beautiful 
cylindrical stem and ponderous limbs are perfectly sound, 
the tree being still in perfect health. The age of this great 
Oak can, of course, only be guessed, but it must have been 
a remarkable specimen in a region of fine trees long before 
a white man first floated over the surface of the limpid 
waters of the upper Mississippi. 

We are indebted to Mr. Edward Salisbury, President of 
the State Normal School at Whitewater, for the photograph 
from which our illustration has been prepared. 


The Florida Spruce Pine. 


HE littoral belt extending from the alluvial lands of the 
Mississippi River eastward to the neck of the Peninsula of 
Florida presents no essential difference in climate or soil, or 
in the general features of vegetation throughout its entire 
length. Meteorologically it all belongs to one province. The 
line of sixty-eight degrees mean annual temperature follows 
the northern border along the thirty-first parallel of north lati- 
tude, and the isotherm of seventy-two degrees follows the sea- 
shore. The mean annual precipitation between these limits 
varies from forty-eight to fifty-four inches, showing but slight 
differences in its distribution throughout the year. Highly 
silicious deposits of stratified drift cover its surface, almost 
everywhere making sandy and gravelly soils or light sandy 
loams. The flat coast plain, intersected by large bays, and 
smaller inlets surrounded by marshes, is fringed along its 
shore by hillocks of loose and often drifting sand. The Long- 
leaved Pine or Cuban Pine form very open forests, which 
cover a large part of the plain. The damp, sandy soil of these 
flat-woods, devoid of surface drainage, is covered with a dense 
carpet of Cyperaceous plants, Rhynchospora, Scirpi, Fuirenas 
Eleocharis, and numerous species of Xyris, Eriocaulon, and Sar- 
racenias. Their monotony is relieved by groves of Live Oak and 
Wax Myrtle on the sands of the sea-shore and the more varied 
tree growth of the richer spots of the swampy depressions. 
Magnolias, Laurel Oaks, Water Oaks, Sweet Gum and Black 
Gum are the most prominent on the hammock-land, while the 
Bald Cypress represents the water-soaked banks of the rivers 
and their estuaries. 

One who travels this coast from west to east is struck by the 
successive appearance of plants which are never or very 
rarely met with in the section left behind. If he leaves the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Mobile his attention is constantly 
directed to the plants which he has never encountered in the 
coast region between the western shore of the bay and the 
Mississippi delta. After crossing the extensions of the sea 
which intersect this coast, and entering the basins of the great 
streams which empty into them, he is surprised by the sudden 
appearance of plants not observed before, most of them be- 
coming more frequent as he approaches the region which dis- 
charges its waters into the Atlantic. It would seem that while 
the wide bays of this coast, with the river basins connected 
with them, form the only obstacles to the general diffusion of 
plants over the littoral region of the eastern gulf states, yet to 
many species which are found on the South Atlantic sea- 
board these obstacles prove insurmountable, and absolutely 
prevent their spread toward the west. It would seem also that 
other plants whose centre of distribution lies toward the west- 
ern confines of this belt are prevented by the same difficulties 
from making any progress toward the east. At another time 
it may be of interest to give instances of this restriction of dif- 
ferent species to given limits, instances which cannot but excite 
interest in the problem of plant distribution throughout a re- 
gion mn which the same climate, soil and topographical features 
prevail. 

Among the forest-trees which one would observe in con- 
nection with this distribution of plants, Pimzus clausa, the Flor- 
ida Spruce Pine or Sand Pine, would occupy a prominent 
place. Among the Pines of the southern United States this 
species is confined to the narrowest limits. It is found from 
the western boundary of Florida to Key West, where it was 
observed by Professor Sargent, and along the eastern coast of 
the peninsula, on the rolling uplands to their termination in 
the lower part of Volusia County, in the flatwoods and swamps 
of the further south. This Pine is strictly confined to an arid 
sandy soil; it flourishes on the dunes of pure white drifting 
sands which fringe the shore, where its roots often fail to 
obtain a firm hold, so that it often succumbs to the force of 
storms, and it is seen bent low in the direction of the prevailing 
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wind, and sometimes is entirely prostrate. On these sterile 
wastes the tree is rarely more than twenty or twenty-five 
feet high, while on the dry ridges with a more solid soil, as 
near Pensacola, it attains the dimensions of a medium-sized 
tree, and on uplands of the best quality, where the apparently 
barren ground is underlaid by a subsoil of the fertile tertiary 
marls, it arrives at the dimensions of a stately forest-tree, asso- 
ciated with mighty Magnolias, large upland Hickories (A/7co- 
ria glabra and H. tomentosa), Live Oaks, Laurel Oaks and Post 
Oaks. 

_On these fertile upland hammock-lands, as found prevailing 
back of Halifax Bay, the Sand Pine arrives at its best develop- 
ment. Trees over seventy-five feet in height and fully twenty- 
five inches in diameter are trequently seen here. In this 
best state of its growth the tree somewhat resembles the 
Spruce Pine, Pinus glabra, with which it is frequently con- 
founded by the settlers. 

By the structure of the wood as well as by morphological 
characters, this speciesforms, with Pinus glabra and P. echinata, 
a natural group of southern distribution. The leaves are in 
twos, with a short, deciduous sheath from half an inch to two 
inches or more in length, a half line wide, slender, flexible, 
concave and slightly keeled on the upper side. The cones 
are subsessile, horizontally inserted during the first year and 
strongly reflexed as they reach maturity during the second 
year. They are from two and a half to nearly three inches 
long and from one and _ three-fourths to two inches 
wide when open. The exposed portion of their scales, with a 
slightly prominent umbo, is crowned by an erect, short and 
blunt prickle; they remain on the tree closed for several 
years. The bark of the young trees is rathersmooth, roughish 
in those of fuller growth, furrowed and divided in square 
scales. The young shoots are tender. At all seasons and 
stages of growth, this Pine is readily distinguished from the 
Scrub Pine (P. zzops) by the less rigid, more slender foliage of 
dark green, and from its allies by the ashy gray, reflexed, 
rigidly closed cones. It produces its fruit abundantly, and 
almost without failure, season after season. 

The wood of this Pine is of a yellowish color, the broad sap- 
wood of a lighter tint; it is soft, easily worked, but wanting in 
strength and elasticity, andis not durable. Hence asa timber- 
tree it is regarded as of no importance. The old trees of 
stunted growth from the sand-dunes along the seashore, with 
a wood of close grain and ot greater toughness, are used for 
masts for the boats of fishermen and other small craft. As 
pointed out by Professor Mayr, this tree will in future be un- 
doubtedly of importance in the forestry of the states of the 
lower south, when the reforestation of the denuded sandy Pine 
barrens, immense in their extent, is demanded by necessity. 

Mobile, Ala. Carl Mohr. 


Improving Plants by Crossing. 


HILE it must be confessed that the science of plant breed- 
ing is far too little understood, one who has made a 
study of the history of the artificial development of varieties 
can hardly escape the conclusion that much more successful 
results have followed the intelligent crossing of varieties than 
the indiscriminate growing of seedlings, even though the 
number of plants by the latter method was very much larger. 
This is what we should naturally expect, and is in perfect ac- 
cord with the experience of animal breeders. In the mere 
sowing of seeds, without reference to their inherited qualities, 
we are aiding Nature by the hand, but in the sowing of intelli- 
gently crossed seeds, we are aiding her by both the hand and 
the mind, and the mind is altogether the most potent agent. 
The growing of seedlings is very generally practiced by 
amateurs to a greater or less extent. Inso far as the motive 
is a hope of securing improved varieties the result is almost 
always disappointing, especially in the more highly domestic- 
ated plants. On the other hand, those who have sought to 
combine in a new sort, by crossing, certain specific characters 
possessed individually by others, have in very many cases 
been successful. Indeed, from the experience of the past, it 
seems almost safe to say that any two desirable qualities pos- 
sessed by different varieties of a species may be combined by 
crossing. This result could not always be reasonably expected 
in a single attempt, and it is possible, also, that there are laws 
of correlation which would prevent the union of certain char- 
acters. But, in our present knowledge, the chances of secur- 
ing improved varieties by crossing are so much greater than 
by selection from seedlings of unknown inherited qualities 
that the latter method is not at all to be recommended where 
the former is practicable, 
The phrase, “intelligent crossing,” has been used advisedly. 
The indiscriminate crossing of varieties is little more likely to 
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result in progress than the indiscriminate growing of un- 
crossed seedlings. We should know definitely just what char- 
acters we desire in our prospective variety, and should select 
our parents with the greatest care. Mr. Darwin made the 
statement, quoted here from memory, that ‘not one person 
in a hundred possesses the accuracy of eye and judgment 
necessary to the most successful breeder.” If this is true of 
animals, it is certainly in a measure true of plants. A thor- 
ough knowledge and a careful study of the characters of the 
parents is indispensable to the highest success, and the same 
discriminating care is necessary in the fixing of the variety 
after the cross is secured. 

A second argument in favor of crossing asa means of secur- 
ing improved varieties is the fact that the crossing stimulates 
variation to a remarkable degree, so that we have not only a 
chance of combining certain definite qualities of the parents, 
but also of securing an almost infinite number of other com- 
binations. It certainly is true that the variations resulting 
from a cross are not necessarily limited to the visible qualities 
possessed by the parents, but that entirely distinct types may 
appear in theoffspring. If the aim were simply to secure varia- 
tion, the best known way to accomplish this would be to cross 
the most widely differing individuals that could be obtained. 

It is greatly to be desired that the subject of plant improve- 
ment should receive more attention from horticulturists. No 
other department of horticultural experiment offers a more in- 
viting field. Fruits, vegetables and flowers are in themselves 
priceless possessions, and the introduction of varieties that 
make possible better or cheaper fruits, vegetables or flowers 
than we already have is certainly an end worth striving for. 
He who produces Wilson Strawberries or Concord Grapes for 
the market does his fellow man a transient good. But what 
shall we say of him who originated the first Wilson plant or 
the first Concord vine? He may be said to have made possi- 
ble the supplying of the masses of our population through all 
the future with a delicious and wholesome fruit that had be- 
fore been only within the reach of the comparatively wealthy. 
Surely neither statesman nor inventor has conferred upon his 


fellows a greater boon. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Fes Goff. 
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Messrs. Backhouse & Sons’ Nurseries at York. 


HE Holgate Nurseries, in the ancient city of York, are 

amongst the most famous of plant establishments in Eng- 
land. They have been in existence over a hundred years, and 
are now managed by the third generation of the Backhouse 
family. The first was the missionary nurseryman, James 
Backhouse, who combined with business capacity and a love 
of plants zeal in the spread of Christianity, which for ten years 
he taught to the natives of the Cape and New Zealand. He 
collected plants and sent them home to his nursery at York, 
amongst the most notable of his collections being numerous 
Filmy Ferns, which in the York nurseries have been and still 
are cultivated with marvelous success. 

The nurseries have, of course, grown in extent and import- 
ance since his time, and they are now generally acknowledged 
to be amongst the best managed and richest known. The 
grounds consist of about one hundred acres, and the in-door 
department of some forty houses, mostly large and of modern 
design. Four broad walks run parallel from one end of the 


‘nursery to the other, and they are flanked by broad borders 


filled with the choicest of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants. 
The arrangement is artistic, the most striking of the plants are 
conspicuously labeled, and every plant looks so perfectly at 
home that a walk through these borders alone is delightful to 
any one interested in gardening; and what a wealth of note- 
worthy subjects he will see, no matter at what season he goes. 
Conifers and other evergreens, ornamental at all times, groups 
of Roses, Spireeas, Ericaceous plants of all kinds, Syringas, 
etc., with hundreds of the best of herbaceous plants suitable 
for border planting. Long before the mixed border and a 
passion for hardy herbaceous subjects took possession of Eng- 
lish horticulturists, the York nurseries had an unequaled col- 
lection of everything that was good and choice amongst 
alpine and herbaceous plants. 

Stretching away from the borders are the long rows of fruit- 
trees, forest-trees, conifers and so on, all in good order, witha 
well-cared-for air about almost every plant. Many nursery- 
men lack the knack of making an attractive display or show 
an indifference to it which must surely be a mistake. 

The rock garden is a great feature in this nursery, and 
since about 1,500 tous of rock and £2,000 in money have 
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been expended in constructing the rockery its extent may per- 
haps be realized. ' But, besides stone and money, a considera- 
ble amount of art is needed ere a good rock garden can be 
formed. The best judges say that there is no finer arrange- 
ment of stones and plants in England than this in the York 
nurseries. Huge masses of stone are piled up cliff-like in 
some places, and are backed by suitable trees, whilst from an- 
other point the stones are arranged to represent a glacial slip 
and their summit is clearly defined against the sky. The effect 
is delightfully deceptive, for whilst the actual height ofthe stones 
is only about twelve feet above the ground-level it appears to 
be at least twice that height. Winding around and amongst 
the piles of rock are streams, or small clear pools of water 
containing Nymphzeas and other aquatic plants. In boggy 
nooks one sees healthy examples of Darlingtonia, Sarracenia, 
Rodgersia, Todea, and other moisture loving plants. Ferns 
there are in abundance, whilst Cistuses, Campanulas, Ourisia, 
Cotoneasters, dwarfed Pines, Ramondia, Daphnes, Genistas, 
Bamboos, Pinks of all kinds, Veronicas, Saxifragas innumera- 
ble, Eurybias, the North American Cypripedia, with many 
other suitable plants, all combine to make a picture such as 
cannot be seen elsewhere exceptin the Alps of Switzerland. No 
plant that is suitable is omitted, and the consequence is that 
visitors are enabled to see for themselves the position best 
suited to each plant both as regards its safety and effect in ar- 
rangement. There can be no doubt that this rockery has been 
the cause of many other rock gardens being formed by English 
horticulturists. The delights of this department of gardening 
are supreme; no ugly pots, no stiff stages, very little of the 
watering pot or abominable flower-stake, but instead every 
plant looking quite at home in its nature-like surroundings, 
and so happy as to require very little attention. Then there is 
constant change, infinite variety and perfect enjoyment whilst 
working amongst or inspecting them. A great deal may be 
said in favor of the rock garden, but it must be properly made 
and carefully planted at the outset. Mere heaps of stones with 
ahandful of soil here and there in the crevices and plants 
stuck in anyhow are not rock gardens, but only a source of 
disappointment and diseust. 

The rock garden at York is the show-room for the her- 
baceous and alpine plants, of which the collection is exception- 
ally rich in variety and extent. Whilst some nurserymen send 
collectors to bring home Orchids, the Messrs. Backhouse send 
annually to the European Alps their superintendent of the her- 
baceous department, who collects and notes the natural con- 
ditions of all the choicest and best plants. 

In the houses there are, of course, Orchids in endless va- 
riety. Cattleyas and Lelias are grown in thousands,—well 
grown, too,—and that in houses for which the thinnest muslin 
shading only is usedeven in thesunniest weather. The Messrs. 
Backhouse were among the first to prove that many Orchids 
thrive much better when scarcely shaded even in midsum- 
mer, than when shaded heavily, as is usually practiced. Mexi- 
can Orchids were in splendid health, and the Cattleyas were 
pictures of vigor at the time of my visit. 

Catasetum LBungerothit is largely and well grown in a moist 
warm house. And hereby hangs a tale. Last winter a plant 
of this Orchid was accidentally kept moist by a roof-drip, and 
this plant wintered better, grew more vigorously and flowered 
more freely than those which had been dried off. I have my- 
self proved that some Cataseta grow and thrive if kept in a 
moist house all the year round. It may be unnatural, but it 
succeeds nevertheless. 

Cattleya gigas, C. aurea and C. Dowiana have flowered ex- 
tremely well, the result of growing them in baskets suspended 
close to the ventilators in the top of a span-rooted house and 
scarcely shaded. There areCypripediums of almost every kind, 
which is saying a great deal, seeing how very numerous the kinds 
are now. Dendrobiums are well grown and numerously repre- 
sented; Ccelogynes, rare as wellas popularspecies, were also full 
of vigor. I might run through the whole catalogue of garden 
Orchids and say with truth that they are almost all grown well 
in the York nurseries. The best and rarest are represented. 
Such fine Orchids as Odondoglossum Harryanum are grown in 
large quantity. The Disas were mentioned in last weelk’s 
issue, but I may note here some good examples of D. racemosa. 

Hard wooded plants are in favor with Messrs. Backhouse, 
whilst such choice greenhouse plants as Rogerta gratissima, 
Luculia gratissima, Daphne Indica, Lapagerias, Asparagus 
decumbens, a most elegant plant when grown in hanging bas- 
kets, Javanese Rhododendrons, Pleroma elegans, are grown in 
quantity. ; 

In the stoves one may find all the popular favorites, besides 
many that are unknown in the majority of gardens—for Messrs. 
Backhouse have a taste for other plants than the big flowered 
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and the gaudy. Adamia versicolor, a cousin of the Hydran- 
geas, was in flower; treated as a stove plant it apparently 
blooms freely, whereas in a greenhouse it grows well but does 
not flower. It has large heads of bluish lilac flowers, not un- 
like those of a Sonerila; the plant is about a foot high. Com- 
bretum purpureunrwas acloud of bright crimson on the roof of 
one of the stoves: Sonerilas, Bertolonias, Ouvirandra fenes- 
tralis—these I noted as being unusually well managed. 

Ferns are a specialty in these nurseries. Nowhere, not even 
at Kew, is there so rich a collection of Hymenophyllums, 
Trichomanes and Todeas, collectively known as Filmy Ferns. 
An underground rockery of considerable size is entirely 
planted with them, and Fern connoisseurs enter it with feel- 
ings of delight and admiration, Only the favored are allowed 
to see it, but it is worth going a long way and taking a good 
deal of trouble to see. There are besides two houses entirely 
filled with these delicately beautiful Ferns, the rarest and 
choicest species being represented by large, well furnished 
specimens, some of which are at least twenty years old. Few 
people grow these Ferns, because, as a rule, beginners fail 
with them. An hour’s neglect will probably work mischief 
that it will take years to undo. But when once their require- 
ments are understood they are very easy to cultivate. The 
famous Cooper-Forster collection, now at Kew, was formed 
by a surgeon, and cultivated by him for many years in a 
house built against the window of his surgery in Grosvenor 
Street, right in the heart of London. 

A large house is arranged inside like a natural fernery, with 
rockery and water, and is planted with all kinds of tree and 
other Ferns. Gleichenias, beautifully grown and numerous in 
kinds, almost fill another house, whilst others contain a large 
collection of tropical Ferns in beautiful condition. 

York is a little out of the ordinary track of the visitor inter- 
ested in gardening; but no American who finds delight in in- 
specting a well kept garden, rich in rare and beautiful plants, 
should visit England and not see the nurseries of the Messrs. 


Backhouse at York. 


London. Visitor. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Rosa multiflora. 


HIS species is an old inhabitant of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, where it was raised from seed sent by Max 
Leichtlin in 1874. It was first made known by Thunberg, 
who discovered it in Japan, and published the first de- 
scription in his “Flora Japonica,” printed in Leipsic in 
1784. It has only been known, however, in a living state 
in recent years, the earliest description of it as a garden 
plant appearing in the Revue Horticole for 1876, where it is 
stated to have been introduced into France about 1862 by 
André Leroy of Anger, who obtained it from China. 

Rosa muliifiora* is a vigorous plant with stout branches 
eight or ten feet long, recurved above the middle, and 
forming a dense mass of brilliant foliage, which reaches, 
when the plant is abundantly nourished and allowed free 
room for full development, a breadth of twelve or fifteen 
feet. The branches are stout, more or less zigzag, glabrous, 
light green, destitute of prickles, and armed with stout, 
flattened, recurved spines. The leaves are six or seven 
inches long, unequally pinnate, with stout pubescent 
petioles and conspicuous, deeply cut, comb-like stipules. 
The leaflets are distinctly petiolulate, ovate or obovate, the 
apex often contracted into a slender point, and are con- 
spicuously and sharply toothed above the middle; they are 
dark green and lustrous on the upper surface, paler and 
slightly puberulous on the lower, especially along the 
stout midrib. The flowers are produced in axillary and 
terminal widely-branched corymbs, composing a pyra- 
midal, rather one-sided, terminal panicle eight or ten 
inches long and four or five inches broad, the slender 
branches covered with scattered hairs. The flowers} are an 
inch across when expanded, with ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
pointed sepals, pubescent on the outer surface, deciduous 

*Thunberg, “FI. Jap.,” 214.—Franchet et Sevatier, ‘‘Hnum. Pl. Jap.,” i., 134.— 
Crépin, ‘Bull. Soc. Bot. Belg.,” xiii., 250; xviii., 278.—lorbes & Hemsley, Jour. 
Linn. Soc., Xxiii., 253.—Bot. Mag., t. 7119. 

LR. polyantha, Siebold et Zuccarini, “Fam. Nat. Pl. Jap.,” i., 20.—Carriére, Rev. 
Flort., 1876, 253, £. 49-53. 

t In the recent figure of this plant in the Bofanical Magazine the petals of some of 


the flowers are represented as pink, and in others as faintly shaded with pink. In 
all the plants raised in the Arboretum they are pure white. 
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from the fruit, and half the length of the pure white obovate 
petals, which are deeply lobed at the apex. The ovaries 
are villose, the long, slender, exserted styles cohering into 
acolumn. The fruit is long-stalked, elliptical, a quarter to 
halfaninch long, with obtusely-angled, slightly pilose stones. 
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has been introduced into gardens for many years. It may 
be grown either as an isolated specimen on the lawn, or it 
may be planted on the margins of shrubberies or on rocky 
banks, for which purpose the pendulous habit of the 
branches admirably adapts it. It may be used, too, asa 


Fig. 51.—Rosa multifloraa—See page 404. 


Rosa multiflora is exceedingly free blooming, and toward 
the middle of June the plants are covered with the great 
clusters of Blackberry-like, sweetly fragrant flowers, in 
which the golden-colored anthers make a charming con- 
trast with the snowy white petals. It is extremely hardy; 
it grows rapidly, and, where sufficient room can be found 
for it, it is altogether one of the most desirable shrubs that 


hedge plant in the manner that the Cherokee Rose is used 
in some parts of the southern states. 

There are two forms of this plant in the Arboretum, the 
one which appears in our illustration, and a plant received 
from Europe as Rosa polyantha. This is less vigorous than 
the other form; the stems are shorter, the flowers are 
smaller, and appear about ten days earlier. The plants 
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sometimes suffer in severe winters, and altogether it is the 
less beautiful and desirable plant of the two. 

Rosa muiltifiora produces seed in the greatest profusion. 
This germinates readily ; and plants may be raised also 
from cuttings or by layers. 

The double-flowered form of Rosa multifiora was intro- 
duced into England as early as 1804 by Mr. Thomas Evans. 
It is known as the Bramble-flowered Rose, and is not rare 
in gardens, where many varieties have been cultivated at 
different times. The variety Platyphylla, which I do not 
know in any American garden, was described by Lindley, 
who published a figure of it in the Bofanical Register 
(t. 1372), and who called it the most beautiful of all climb- 
ing Roses. He noticed, however, that the stems suffer 
sometimes in winter unless protected. 

The results obtained by European rosarians by crossing 
Rosa multiflora with different forms of Rosa /ndica and of 
Rosa semperfiorens are seen in the so-called Polyantha 
Roses, which have of late years attracted considerable at- 
tention. These are not hardy here in the open ground, but 
Mr. Dawson has obtained a hybrid by crossing the Japan- 
ese species with various dark-colored Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses which is exceedingly promising. The plants ob- 
tained by these crosses are hardy, with good foliage, and 
produce clusters of small, dark-colored, highly-scented 
flowers. These experiments, although they have not been 
carried on during a sufficient period to be conclusive, are 
highly suggestive, and promise at least, a new race of 
hardy climbing Roses of peculiar beauty and interest. 

Cy SIS 


New or Little Known Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM X LEROYANUM, Castle.—This is a most in- 
teresting artificial hybrid, raised in the collection of Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild, at Amandvilliers, near Paris, by M. Leroy. 
It was obtained about five and a half years ago from O. 
crispum, crossed with the pollen of O. luteo-purpureum, be- 
tween which species it is quite intermediate. It is interesting 
because it is the first artificially raised hybrid Odontoglossum 
which has flowered, and also because it proves the parentage 
of O. x Wilckeanum. That plant has always been considered 
a natural hybrid between the two species in question, and O. 
x Leroyanum, though perhaps distinct enough horticulturally 
to retain the name, is quite identical from a botanical point of 
view.—Gardeners Chronicle, June 7th, p. 704. 

ZYGOPETALUM JORISIANUM, Rolfe.—A very distinct and hand- 
some species, belonging to the section Euzygopetalum, but 
with a three-lobed, fimbriate lip and fimbriate column- 
wings. The lip is cream-white, with a broad yellow margin to 
the sidelobes, and a purple crest, while the segments are green, 
heavily marked with purple-brown. The habit is somewhat 
like Z. intermedium, but the pedicels are much longer. It was 
introduced by M. Bungeroth from Venezuela, for the Society 
“L’Horticulture Internationale,” of Brussels.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, June 7th, p. 704. 

CALANTHE xX MYLESI, Williams.—This is a hybrid raised by 
Mr. Myles, of Ryde, Isle of Wight, between C. vestita nivalis 
and C. x Veitchiit. There is, however, little trace of the latterin 
the plant, which bears pure white flowers like C. vestifa in 
shape, with a lemon-yellow throat to the lip.—Warn. and 
Will. Orchid Album, ix., t. 402. t 

CATTLEYA LABIATA, Lindl., var. WAROCQUEANA, Rolfe.—This 
is one of the numerous forms which botanically are grouped 
under the comprehensive term, C. Jadiafa, Lindl. Itis very 
variable, and its relation to the other forms of this beautiful 
group is not yet clearly made out, though it is supposed to be 
a distinct geographical variety, in the same way as are C, 
Mossie and C. Triane, and others. It issaid to be from anew 
district. It is being distributed by the society ‘ L’Horticulture 
Internationale,” of Brussels, as C. Warocgueana, Linden, un- 
der which name it was awarded a diploma of honor at a re- 
cent meeting of the Orchidénne of Brussels.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, June 14th, p. 735. 

CATTLEYA X INTRICATA, Rchd. f., var. MACULATA, Rolfe.—A 
very pretty variety, with many rosy purple spots on the sepals 
and petals. It was collected on the mainland of Santa Cath- 
erina, Brazil, and is now in the collection of Mr. Malcolm Cook, 
of Kingston Hill. It is evidently a natural hybrid between C. 
intermedia and some form of C. guttata.—Gardeners -Chron- 
icle, June 21st, p. 763. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM X AYLINGI, Castle.—This is a very beautiful 
hybrid, raised by Mr. Ayling, gardener to Mr. A. J. Hollington, 
of Enfield, from C. ¢veum fertilized with the pollen of C. czdz- 
olare. The plant is very similar to C. zZvew7 in habit, though 
the shape of the segments is modified in the direction of C; 
ciliolare. The lip is pure white, and the segments white with 
numerous dots of light purple, which are arranged somewhat 
in lines. It was awarded a first-class Certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 1oth, and a Botanical Certificate 
by the Royal Botanic Society on the following day.— Fournal 
of Horticulture, June 2th, p. 480, Fig. 74; Gardeners’ Chron- 
zcle, June 14th, pp. 747, 748; June 28th, pp. 792, 797, Fig. 131. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X VIPANI, Rolfe.—Another very beautiful hy- 
brid in the way of C. Aylingi, though quite distinct. It was 
raised in the collection of Captain Vipan, Wansford, from C. 
Philippinense fertilized with the pollen of C. mtveum. As in 
the last, the lip is pure white, though more compressed later- 
ally, while the segments are narrower, white, the dorsal sepal 
with eleven and the petals each with nine longitudinal stripes 
of bright purple. It is strongly stamped with the character of 
C. niveum, as indeed are all the hybrids which have this spe- 
cies for one of the parents.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 28th, 
Pp. 792. Rk. A. Rolfe. 
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Notes on Shrubs. 


ONSIDERING their value as ornamental flowering plants 
and their habit. of blooming when comparatively few 
other woody plants produce blossoms, it is surprising how ex- 
tremely rare the hardy Heaths and Heathers are in American 
gardens. This is the more remarkable when we think how 
much these plants are prized by many of the immigrants from 
Britain and the efforts which many of them have made to in- 
troduce their favorites from their native homes to the new, rich 
soils of this country. Ina comparatively few cases the importa- 
tions seem to have been successful. This is attested by the 
little patches of Heather which have occasionally been found 
in the older settled parts of the country along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Whether all the Heather in the localities where it has 
been found in Massachusetts, Maine, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland has become naturalized since the colonization of the 
country by Europeans, may remain a doubtful question; but 
the origin of several of the so-called wild patches has been 
clearly traced to the care and enthusiasm of some Scotch or 
Irish settler. 

One reason why so many failures have occurred has no 
doubt been due to conditions unfitted to their growth 
and best development to which the plants have been intro- 
duced. The severity of our winter climate and the general 
necessity of some protection is also against them. Much of 
our heavy clay soil is unsuited to them, and itseenis, asa rule, 
that they degenerate and die where there is much limestone 
or lime in the soil, unless a spot is specially prepared. In such 
cases the bed should be composed of peaty soil or leaf-mould 
mixed with about a third or more of sand, and it should be at 
least a couple of feet deep. The best success will result where 
the plants have fairly equable, but not too much moisture. 
Although the Heather will grow in shady places, the best 
specimens will be produced where there is plenty of light and 
air. Artificial propagation from seed is slow and troublesome, 
and the plants are more easily grown from cuttings or layers. 
By the last methods, also, any particularly free flowering or 
otherwise peculiar plant may be indefinitely perpetuated. In 
reproducing from cuttings the ends of the growing shoots are 
taken off and placed in sand and covered with glass until roots 
are formed. Where a plant is already established, however, it 
is much easier to propagate a few plants from it by layers. 
Wherever a spreading stem becomes slightly covered with 
soil it in time produces roots, and as soon as these are suffi- 
ciently numerous the new plant may be severed from the par- 
ent and safely transplanted. 

For our northern gardens the most valuable of the Heaths 
is the common European Ling or Heather (Cal/una vulgaris), 
both on account of its greater hardiness and also because 
there is quite as much variation in the form and color of its 
flowers as in any other hardy species. Besides the purplish 
red flowered type there are varieties or forms with deeper or 
paler colored flowers and some that are pure white. A very 
pretty and interesting form has large double rosette-like flow- 
ers. Plants which vary from the type in habit are generally not 
so desirable for garden culture. One or two very dwarf or 
compact forms are quite pretty, and make curious little tufts, 
but this diminutive habit does not seem to be accompanied by 
fine flowers. It is best to renew these and most of the other 
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Heaths every four or five years, for, although the plants live 
for a very much longer time, the old stems give them a strag- 
gling appearance. There is a good deal of difference in the 
time of flowering of different plants of Heather. Blossoms are 
often produced early in July, but generally in this latitude the 
plants are in the best flowering condition in the first and 
second week of August. 

* The Cornish Heath (Zrica vagans) is much less hardy than 
the common Heath, and requires more protection to be 
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averaging about a quarter of an inch in length, are borne in 
close terminal clusters of from eight or ten to fifteen ortwenty. 
The first flowers open about the middle of June, and the best 
flowering period is in the early part of July, but blossoms are 
freely produced throughout the month, and a few still remain 
when the two preceding species are in their most showy con- 
dition in early August. 

The little Gray or Scotch Heath or Heather (£. cinerea) re- 
quires more care and frequent renewal of the plants in orde 
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A Bur Oak (Quercus macrocarpa) in Wisconsin.—Se: pige 402. 


equally satisfactory. The small showy pink, or sometimes 
nearly white, flowers, are borne thickly around the upper por- 
tions of the branches, and are occasionally crowded so near 
the extremities as to form almost globular clusters. They ap- 
pear at the same season as those of the Ling. 

Erica tetralix, or the Four-leaved Heath, with some pro- 
tection, is fairly hardy, and well worth cultivating. The foliage 
has a dusty grayish hue, and the whole effect of the plant is 
not so pleasing as either of the other species. Its red flowers, 


to thrive well. The very showy, dense terminal racemes of 
reddish purple flowers are produced during the summer and 
autumn, but most freely in the latter part of July and in early 
August. There are forms with darker or lighter or with white 
blossoms. 

Erica carnea has been several times mentioned in these 
pages for its early spring-flowering habit. It well repays a lit- 
tle winter protection in the fresh pale red flowers which begin 
to open in the late autumn and may be gathered bright and 
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unfaded from beneath the snows. Usually only a small pro- 
portion of the buds, which are now (August 12th) well formed, 
open before the spring. 

Dabecia polifolia, or St. Dabcec’s Heath, as it is called in Ire- 
land, where it is native, is one of the prettiest and largest 
flowered of the Heaths which can be grown in the climate of 
New England. The barrel-shaped blossoms vary froma third 
to about half an inch in length. The color of the typical flow- 
ers is dark purple, but there is also a pure white form in culti- 
vation. The plants are low-growing, spreading and compact; 
and the flowers are produced in loose racemes on long stems 
above the mass of shining evergreen foliage. This is a pretty 
little species for planting in rockeries. But it grows well in any 
suitable soil, and produces flowers for a long period of time, 
although most profusely in late summer, when flowers on 
woody plants are uncommon. 

tear hese ho G. Go 


Devices for the Fruit Garden. 


janes this moment I have four fine Mazzard Cherry-trees cov- 

ered with mosquito netting to keep off the birds. When 
only a few Cherry-trees are grown, as is now the case in cen- 
tral New York, robins, cedar birds and cat birds will take 
every cherry within five days of their coloring. But this fruit 
is not only very delicious to me, but invaluable as a health 
preservative. In my judgment the sour Cherries when fully 
ripe are the most wholesome of all fruits. Generally I cover 
not only Mazzards, but Early Richmonds and Late Montgom- 
ery. Of course the cost of covering will be more than the 
value of the fruit as a market product; but the same cover will 
last for two years. Thus protected one can gather delicious 
Cherries from July 5th down to the end of September. The 
fruit does not decay badly before September, but ripens and 
then gets riper and riper till the fruit is good enough for 
Asgard. This device is valuable when one cannot induce his 
neighbors to plant Cherry-trees by the thousand and so have 
enough for birds and planters. When we grew a few 
Raspberries it was just the same; the birds took the bulk of the 
crop; but now the cat birds and robins are welcome to help 
themselves and pay for the privilege with music. We do not 
miss what is taken because we harvest a hundred bushels and 
are glad to pay a percentage to an orchestra. The Cherry-tree 
ought to be planted again in this state as freely as it was fifty 
years ago. The Black Knot has entirely left off troubling them 
here and therefore even the lazy can grow them. 

My remedy for Currant-worms is to plant Gooseberries 
about the Currant-gardens, and on these the worms first ap- 
pear. If thoroughly dusted then the attack is far less severe 
on the Currants. They prefer the gooseberry just as they pre- 
fer the white currant to the red. Of course, such preferences 
are not discoverable when very little care is taken of the bushes 
and worms multiply beyond all'measure. The currant ranks 
next to the cherry as a matter of wholesome diet. It is to be 
preferred far above all other berries. 

I have Quinces again bearing like the old-fashioned Quince- 
bushes of my father’s day. Thirty years ago I found it diffi- 
cult to get crops, and till now have only had an occasional 
peck of quinces. Two years ago I drew the limbs to- 
gether in November with stout twine, then wound on straw or 
hay. The result has been heavy crops of fruit. The Quince 
needs only slight protection here. Itis best to plant onasouth 
or south-east slope, and have an evergreen hedge or tight 
board fence to the north. 

I had great trouble with my berry gardens, owing to the 
lopping down and tangling of the bushes. To remedy this I 
set stakes about twenty feet apart in the row, and fasten to 
these one wire, about four feet high. To this wire I tie the 
new canes in September with strong twine, two to four in a 
bunch. Then I leave the canes standing six feet high to bear. 
They are never broken down in winter, and never in the way 


insummer. The cost is a trifle. 
Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


Two Uncommon Plants. 


HAVE lately had two plants in flower which I have never 

seen elsewhere, and think worthy of more extended culti- 
vation. They both belong to the fibrous-rooted section of the 
Iris family. 

Sisyrinchium striatum, like most of the genus, is native to 
the lower slopes of the Andean chain, and is the finest of all 
species known to me, from a gardening point of view. The 
foliage grows to the height of thirty inches, is flat and flag- 
like, as in most of the family, having a width of nearly two 
inches. It grows in dense tufts and is of a beautiful gray- 
green color, so that if it never bloomed it would still be highly 
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ornamental. The flower-stalks are often more than three feet 
high, and are densely clothed for many weeks with closely 
clustered flowers, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, light 
yellow, marked with fine lines of a darker shade. Each flower 
Jasts but a day, but new ones are constantly expanding. My 
plant began to blossom in April, and was in full bloom until 
the middle of July, and even now, August 11th, there are 
some flowers to be seen. 

This species may be propagated by division, by cuttings of 
the flower-stem, and, best of all, by seeds, which are abun- 
dantly produced. The plant, whose dimensions I have given, 
is in an eight-inch pot; it is likely that it would grow toa 
larger size if planted out. 

Orthrosanthus mullifiorus isan Australian species. Its man- 
ner of growth is much like that of the plant just described, 
but it is not so tall, its foliage is dark green, instead of glau- 
cous, and much narrower. The flowers, also, are less numer- 
ous, though they continue to appear for nearly the same 
length of time. They are nearly an inch in diameter, and are 
of a beautiful porcelain blue. There is no difficulty in grow- 
ing this beautiful plant, nor is it at all shy in flowering; every 
year when April comes round the spikes push up plentifully. 
Both of these plants derive much benefit from being plunged 
in the ground during the autumn, care being taken to take 


them in-doors before frost. 
Canton, Mass. W. FE. Endicott. 


Hardy Flowers for Florists’ Use. 


I? needs no argument to show that hardy perennials should 

not be neglected where a mixed collection of plants is 
grown for sale; but it does not seem so generally understood 
that many of them are valuable for cut flowers and well de- 
serve the attention of the commercial florist, especially since 
these plants are well able to take care of themselves, and es- 
pecially in the winter, when all other things tax all the re- 
sources of the cultivator, What can exceed for simple ele- 
gance a vase filled with Painted Daisies? And yet how seldom 
are these single Pyrethrums grown by the florist. They are 
easily raised from seed and flower the first year. The beauti- 
ful perennial Candytufts, too, are much better than the an- 
nual kinds. /berzs corre@folia and J. sempervirens are inval- 
uable where pure white flowers are desired about Decoration 
Day. The double Achillea serrata, a somewhat new plant, 
will speedily supersede the old A. pfarmica, to which it is as 
superior as the Japan Anemone is to the common Wood 
Anemone. And certainly no one who grows annual Sunflow- 
ers can reasonably neglect the perennial one, so perfect in 
form, so free flowering and so durable when cut. It is rather 
singular that this double Sunflower, which I could never per- 
suade to survive a New Jersey winter, has lived out here for 
years without attention. 

The Coreopsis, especially C. /anceolaza, is pretty well known, 
but it is not generally known that there are two plants being 
distributed under this name. The one is a fair plant, but the 
other is a far better one. Itis to be hoped that by next year 
this case of mistaken identity may be cleared up. Gillenia 
trifoliata and G. stipulacea, two beautiful native plants, are 
both invaluable for mingling with cut flowers, owing to their 
pure white color and their graceful position on the stems. 
Both should be grown, as the one follows the other in the 
order named, and flowers can be had for over a month. The 
Gypsophilas, especially G. paniculata and G. Steveni, are most 
useful among other cut flowers. No other hardy plants have 
such an airy appearance and loose sprays scattered among other 
flowers in a vase will surround the whole as with a delicate 
mist or halo. 

Doronicums are sure to be popular, and the leading nurser- 
ies are preparing themselves with large stocks,so that they 
can be purchased reasonably in fall, and if placed in a cool 
house where Mignonette or Violets are grown, beautiful yel- 
low flowers three or four inches across may be had in Feb- 
ruary and March trom D. Caucasicum, D. Clusti and D. plan- 
tagineum excelsum, The flowers of these plants last long, 
even when cut. The Larkspurs are always popular. Of the 
single kinds, D. formosum is hard to excel among dark blues 
and it comes readily and true from seed. The lovely sky-blue 
D. Belladonna would be indispensable if it could be raised 
otherwise than by division, for unfortunately it does not pro- 
duce seed, owing, it is said, to its hybrid origin. But perhaps 
the Larkspurs of the future are the double ones. The best 
way to have them and to keep them is to get named double 
kinds, save the seed, and raise your own, weeding out the sin- 
gle ones—about ten per cent. of the whole. Larkspurs thus 
raised will have a strong constitution suited to the locality in 
which they are grown. 
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Few persons who have not seen the fine varieties of Paonia 
that are now to be had can imagine the wonderful range of 
color and the fragrance of the flowers. They will grow in any 
good soil, and should not be disturbed except for division— 
once in three years. Daphne Cneorum is essentially a florists’ 
plant, though not an herbaceous one. It is quite hardy, flow- 
ers for six months, and is easily grown in free sandy soil. One 
of the questions to come before the Florists’ Convention this 
week is, ““Can Hellebores be Grown to Advantage by the Com- 
mercial Florist?” IfI mightbe permitted to express an opinion 
in advance, it would be emphatically in the affirmative. Had 
I a commercial place, with a shady border at the back of a 
greenhouse, I would not hesitate to plant largely the varieties 
(not the type) of AHedleborus niger, of which there are now 
nearly a dozen, all in some degree an improvement upon the 
older plant. When cold weather comes frames and sashes 
could be placed over the plants, and the flowers thus pro- 
tected would yield profitable and speedy returns. The trouble 
is that Hellebores are usually imported in fall, when they 
really ought not to be planted until spring. 

Omitting other flowers, I may say in conclusion that florists 
who have ever grown the Eulalias tor their fine flower-spikes 
always find that they meet with universal favor when cut and 
dried for winter decoration, They will last for years, but are 
best renewed annually. E. 0. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Alocasias. 


HIS interesting group of stove Arads includes a considera- 

ble number of distinct species and varieties, some of the 
latter of garden origin being among the finest warm-house 
foliage plants, while several of the original types are equally 
desirable. There is much diversity in the form and marking 
of the leaves of the various sorts, so that most of them are 
readily recognized. 

They are natives of the East Indies and various portions of 
the Malay Archipelago, though probably notat any considerable 
altitude, and therefore enjoy warm-house treatment and plenty 
of moisture during the period of growth, and these conditions 
will be found essential to their well-being. At the same time 
it should be remembered that during the winter most of the 
Alocasias make but little growth, and therefore require but 
little water; in fact, some of them grow better after a season 
of entire rest, 4d. Fenningsii and A. Marshall being among 
this class. 

In regard to soil, the Alocasias prefer a light, open compost, 
as their thick, fleshy roots will not make much headway ina 
heavy or sodden soil, and for varieties such as A. metallica, 
A. Sedeni, A. Veitchii, A. Sanderiana and A. Thibautiana, 
and others of like characteristics, a mixture composed of 
rough fibrous peat, with perhaps one-fourth of chopped 
sphagnum and some sand, will be found most suitable, while 
A. macrorhiza, A. zebrina, A. Fenningsti and others of 
this class make most satisfactory progress when potted in a 
compost formed of the above ingredients, with the addition of 
a third part of coarse turfy loam and some dry cow manure, 
these species being comparatively gross feeders. These plants 
should in all cases have good drainage, for while they enjoy 
copious waterings when in full growth, they soon lose vigor 
when exposed to stagnant moisture. In bright weather they 
may be syringed freely, especially underneath the leaves, to 
keep away the red spider; otherwise the Alocasias are but lit- 
tle subject to the attacks of insects. 

Prominent among the older varieties may be mentioned 4. 
metallica (which is also recognized under the name of A. 
cuprea), a handsome kind, with large bronzy green leaves, 
which are purplish on the under side and strongly outlined by 
the prominent veins. This species was introduced from 
Borneo some thirty years ago, and will still bear comparison 
with some more recent introductions. A. Sedeni is some- 
whatsimilar in form and ground color to the preceding, but is 
improved by the addition of ivory white veins. This variety 
is one of the finest for exhibition purposes, producing very 
large foliage and also being of rapid growth. 

A. Sedeni was the result of a cross between A. Lowi and 
A. metallica, and has been in cultivation for a number of 
years. A. Vettchii is another effective species when well 
grown, its leaves being of rather different form from those 
above mentioned, and standing up well on long foot-stalks. 
They are deep green on the upper side, with whitish veins, and 
of a peculiar slaty hue on the reverse side. This is also a na- 
tive of Borneo, and has been long in cultivation. But proba- 
bly the most striking in appearance of the whole genus is A. 
macrorhiza variegata, which forms immense leaves of bright 
green, more or less marked with pure white variegation. The 
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variegation is somewhat irregular, frequently appearing in 
large patches, while on other leaves it will be so mixed with 
the green as to give a marbled effect. A. macrorhiza variegata 
is one of the strongest growers in the family, and enjoys plenty 
of heat and an occasional watering with liquid manure. It is 
said to have originated under cultivation in the island of Cey- 
lon, and may certainly be considered one of the many hotani- 
cal prizes received from that favored home of tropical 
vegetation. 

Among the smaller growing sorts may be mentioned A. 
Fenningsi, which has leaves about a foot in length, bright 
green in color, with the spaces between the chief veins occu- 
pied by large blotches of dark chocolate color, sometimes 
almost black. This species is of quick growth, and produces 
a large number of offsets from its bulbs, which render it of 
very easy propagation. Of similar character is A. Marshalli, 
though possibly more ornamental, its foliage having in addi- 
tion to the dark markings of A. ¥enningsiz a central band of 
grayish white. These two species are natives of India, and 
have been known in our gardens for more than twenty years. 

Another fine species, and one that is not very common in 
American collections, is A. zebyina, which produces almost 
erect, sagittate leaves of dark green, these being supported by 
strong foot-stalks that are light green in color and banded 
zebra fashion with a much darker shade. 

The later additions to the Alocasia family have also been 
numerous and valuable, many of them being hybrids of great 
beauty, while a number of remarkably fine species have also 
been introduced. 

One of the newer sorts that should not be overlooked is A. 
Sanderiana, a remarkably fine species with sagittate leaves, 
the margins of which are deeply sinuated and marked with 
white, as are also the ribs. 

Other fine species are A. Chantrieri, a hybrid from A. me- 
tallica and A. Sanderiana; A. Thibautiana,a species from 
Borneo; A. Luciani, the result of a cross between A. Thibau- 
tiana and A. Putzeysi, and A. Lindent. 4 

W. Ff, Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Hardy Annuals. 


NY ONE who cultivates a collection of plants during afew 
leisure hours, and has a fondness for experimental gar- 
dening, is sure to find days when everything grows the wrong 
way or not at all, and when failures seem to make up the entire 
history of the garden. At such times one turns for comfort 
to the sturdy old plants, perennial or annual, which are always 
reliable, and require so little attention that, like healthy chil- 
dren, they are apt to pursue their course with little notice. 
There are numerous hardy annuals which are readily estab- 
lished in the garden, where they will annually reproduce them- 
selves from self-sown seed if the ground is not upset every 
spring. One learns to expect the annual appearance of these 
favorites and to welcome them as old friends. Seeds of these 
plants should be sown from late summer to early winter, and 
as a rule they should not be covered deeply. 

Among the plants which I annually expect are Argemone 
grandifiora (the Prickly Poppy), a good old plant, with beauti- 
ful thin white flowers, each holding a cluster of yellow anthers. 
The foliage is smooth, glaucous and spiny. The branches are 
irregular and angular in their growth, giving the plant a most 
distinct appearance. 

Chrysanthemum Myconis, which was had from B. K. Bliss 
some years since, seems a variety of C. Segetum, but of better 
habit and with similar flowers. It adds a gleam of color here 
and there to the border. 

Gypsophila muralis, the dainty little Baby’s Breath, is a free 
seeder, and preserves its race on the edge of a border, but is 
easily crowded out. Itis invaluable for mixing with cut flowers. 

Calliopsts tinctoria is one of the best known of annuals, but 
it is not seen at its best except where full-grown plants have 
had ample room, when they will cover a diameter of 
three to four feet, and reach a height as great. Writers who 
are continually advising us to “give every plant room to reach 
its full development,” do not seem fully aware of the possibili- 
ties of well-grown annuals. 

Poppies, of course, once grown in a garden may be found in 
every corner, for their seed crop is enormous and very tena- 
cious of vitality. But for persistent reproduction commend 
me to the Morning Glory, which it seems almost impossible 
to eradicate once it has well bloomed in the garden. The 
seeds will apparently lie dormant for years, ready to germinate 
quickly under proper conditions. Of course, with care, one 
could weed out every plant, and at length exterminate it; but 
one may pursue this course ever so diligently until some fatal 
day when a plant which has been hiding in some out-of-the-way 
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corner is suddenly caught in the act of blooming. Hu- 
man weakness hesitates to destroy so sturdy and beautiful a 
flower, and the mischief is done for another long course. On 
the whole, with all their beauty, 1am content to admire these 
with Petunias in my neighbor's garden, AHumulus Faponicus 
completes a worthy trio of persistent seeders, and is perhaps 
the worst of the lot. The seeds are light and are blown all 
over the garden. They germinate with the first warmth of the 
year. They run and twine in the most aggravating way, mak- 
ing them difficult to eradicate. They would be capital plants 
for covering large bare places. 

Adlumia cirrhosa (Allegheny Vine) is a much neater and 
more pleasing vine for a small garden, though the withering 
flowers give it a rather unthrifty look for a prominent place. 
Though a biennial, it seems never to desert the garden. Ca- 
lendulas may usually be found in the spring, as also a few 
Asters, ordinarily single, and in a dry spot, after a favorable 
season, Nasturtiums even may be found in plenty, and there 
is a world of pleasure in a good breadth of this beautiful 
flower. 

Union County, N. J. G, 


The Forest. 


Suggestions for Restoring Wasted Forests. 


RGUMENT is no longer needed to show the necessity of 
a more definite policy for the maintenance of our wood- 
lands. Aside from a closer and more economical use of raw 
material, there is but little difference between present forest- 
management and that of a century ago. There is the same 
cutting of everything that it will pay to handle, and the same 
abandoning of everything else—land and all—to take care of 
itself as best it may. That some lands become reforested in 
time, and hence productive, is due rather to kind Nature and 
good luck than to any intelligent labor or protection. For the 
most part forest-lands are practically abandoned, and the work 
of reforesting is indefinitely delayed. Time was when much 
woodland was cleared for cultivation, but now, with sharp 
competition under new economic conditions, such areas in 
the older states grow fewer and fewer, and it has become evi- 
dent that all lands not profitable for agriculture should be 
utilized for forest-purposes. 

The artificial planting of forests, much as we may desire to 
see it undertaken, seems yet a long wayfrom us in the eastern 
states, save possibly on a small scale, or to serve some inci- 
dental purpose. The conditions which will make it either 
feasible or profitable are not visible on our horizon. We can- 
not create at once that public sentiment which will make 
effective those laws against trespass and firing, without which 
the labor would be in vain. We can scarcely hope to enlist 
the intelligent and painstaking. care necessary to secure the 
best results, nor that faith which is willing to incur so heavy a 
present expenditure for the sake of remote gain. Time may 
overcome all these difficulties, and a future generation may 
adopt a scheme of forest-management as elaborate as that 
which any part of the world affords. But for our country to- 
day what can the advocates of forestry-reform offer and 
recommend ? 

The answers to this question will doubtless differ for differ- 
ent parts of the United States. Speaking for the eastern states 
only, and more particularly for Pennsylvania, it is plain to 
me that very considerable areas are unfit for profitable culti- 
vation or even for grazing, and that their most natural and 
profitable use is as forests. How can these forests be main- 
tained? In the majority of cases there is a natural reforesting 
going on through the seeding orsprouting of old trees. While 
this seems for a time to be ineffective, and the young growth 
is smothered by weeds and bushes, it commonly gains the 
mastery in a few years, and, if it meets with no further check, 
occupies the ground and makes the well known ‘second 
growth.” In some parts of the country this second growth 
has become a small but valuable factor in maintaining forest- 
conditions. In all it is capable of becoming a larger and much 
more important one. Indeed, in it we have the hope for the 
forestry of the near future, and toward its production and con- 
servation we should bend our energies. That the second 
erowth is not of the same kinds of trees nor so valuable as 
the first, are statements only partly true and subject to much 
exception. Acting upon Nature’s method of forest-restoration, 
that process may be supplemented, and even replaced in some 
cases by artificial seeding. Some experimental work of this kind 
looks promising now, but it is too early to spealx definitely of 
either the cost or result of it. It may be argued that, excepting 
the expense incurred, the same difficulties inhere in this 
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method of reforesting asin any other. This is true, and it 
remains to be seen to what extent these difficulties may be 
obviated. The damage to young woodlands by fire is cer- 
tainly very great, and is commonly underestimated; the 
damage from trespass in various forms is no inconsiderable 
item. Laws, often very stringent ones, have been enacted for 
the protection of woodlands, but they are practically of no 
avail in so far as fire is concerned, since punishment under 
them is of rare occurrence. In the eyes of people generally 
forest-property has an insignificant value unless it has reached 
maturity and can be immediately turned into money. If it is 
isolated or too young to be of immediate use it is looked upon 
as of little account. Unfortunately the owners themselves are 
generally too indifferent to give sufficient care to their prop- 
erty. Either because of lack of knowledge and of faith in the 
productive value of such lands, they make little effort for self- 
protection, and through their indifference and the lack of suit- 
able policing, the natural forest-lands are too often sparsely 
covered, the trees grow old before their time, and are usetul 
only asa commentary on ourshortsightedness. The dangerand 
the damage to the comnmiunity from this unfortunate state of 
affairs are well known, and it remains to inquire if anything can 
be done to remedy this unhappy condition. 

Two plans occur to me as worthy of trial, one by the owner 
and the other by the community. 

When it is desired to protect the fish ina stream or the fruit 
in an orchard the owner posts a conspicuous notice to forbid 
trespassing. Let him do the same on his forest-property. 
Some kinds of trespass, such as the pasturing of cattle in open 
and niountain woodlands, can be easily controlled; some, such 
as hunting, berry-picking and the like, not so easily; but the 
moral effect will be the same -in all, and it will make promi- 
nent the fact that the owner has some care for and interest in 
his own. Such notices if prepared in large quantity could be 
made cheap and durable, and placed where they would com- 
mand attention. Can our forestry associations, agricultural 
and other organizations render any more effective service for 
the cause than to agitate this matter, and urge ourfarmers and 
land owners to undertakeit; oreven to prepare and furnish such 
notices at a nominal price to all who will agree to use them ? 
Much that is technically trespassing is not injurious, but this 
distinction could be sately left to the owner, as are many other 
matters. What is needed is a public sentiment which shall 
look upon forest-property, in any state and condition, as in no 
respect different from any other kind of property, and which 
shall secure for it the same immunity from injury. If nothing 
is done such asentiment may come at last, but it will come 
very slowly. By some such means as has been suggested 
may we not hasten it? 

Undoubtedly the prevention of forest-fires is of prime im- 
portance, and our chief effort should be toward that end; but 
when fires are kindled, as they will be under the most careful 
supervision, how can we control and suppress them? 

The same apathetic condition of both the owner and the 
community is to be faced here as in the case of trespass. The 
fire is left to burn until it has passed beyond control, and it stops 
only when everything inflammable within its reach has been 
consumed. Disgraceful examples of the truth of these state- 
ments are so common that they form a staple part of our 
daily news. To have an adequate sense of the injury done by 
these conflagrations one must have a knowledge of the indi- 
rect as well as the direct value of forests, and must bear in 
mind also the relatively long time required to produce a 
forest-growth. Were proper attention given to the matter we 
should be so keenly alive to the value of forests that fire or 
any other agency which threatened to destroy them would be 
as quickly and vigorously combated as if some monumental 
building were exposed to destruction. 

Forest-guards are charged with this duty of protection in 
other countries and we have no officers corresponding to 
them. But why may we not add to the duties of some exist- 
ing township officers, say the supervisors or constables, the 
oversight and control of all fires, accidental or other, on 
farming and forest-land? There would then be some respon- 
sible head for each district, who would have power to sum- 
mon help, to give or refuse permits for burning clearings and 
the like, and who should receive reasonable compensation 
for these special duties. An innovation like this, although so 
small and at the same time so well warranted, might still meet 
objection, it is true, but the same difficulty would probably ap- 
pear if any other plan were devised. 

The forestry question, from every point of view, is sub- 
ject to the same economic laws as any other, and its advocates 
should be able to point out practicable methods for its solu- 
tion. 
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The same conditions which are slowly but surely changing 
our methods of agriculture are opening the way to and male. 
ing possible a 1% ational forest- practice. We cannot too quickly 
or “thoroughly consider what shall be its methods. 

State College, Pa. W. A. Buckhout. 


Correspondence. 


The Effect of Seasons on Vegetation. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Too much care cannot be taken in judging of the charac- 
ter of trees, shrubs or fruits by their behavior during 1890. The 
season is so far abnormal in every sense. Strawberries, for 
instance, have not developed one of their real characteristics 
in my beds, Crystal City, Summit and Sharpless alone ex- 
cepted. Haverland, which really is a very large berry, showed 
fruit only medium-sized and without flavor. Sweet berries 
turned up sour, and nearly everything had a touch of bitter- 
ness. In fact, symptoms of unfertilized fruit were general. I 
should not have known Bubach in boxes; and Bomba turned 
out better than its real character. I have seen no really per- 
fect strawberries in size, flavor and color, although I had one- 
third of a crop and many large berries. But had I desired to 
impart to any one knowledge of the real quality of any berry L 
should not have done it by ‘offering him samples of this year’s 
bearing. For this reason I regret to see reports of berries 
made at all this vear. My P varlg and Sharpless and Bubachs 
when mixed I could not have separated with certainty, although 
another year nothing would be easier. 

The effect of season is very peculiar in other ways. One 
summer ten or twelve years ago there was an unusual ten- 
dency to produce variegations in foliage. This, no doubt, had 
something to do with the effect of the solar beams on chloro- 
phylin spring. I regret that I have no meteorological data of 
the year. But I noted among my own finds a variegated 
Quince-bush, variegated Silver. Poplar, variegated Apple, and 
many more. None “of them endured July heat except the Pop- 
lar. This I unfortunately lost by the open winter following. 
It was heaved out by the frost. 

I am confident that we have before us a vast field for in- 
vestigation in a comparative study of different years on foliage, 
fruit and flowers. In 1889 I noted here a marked tendency 
among double flowers to show fewer petals than usual. To 
determine the real character of a fruit or flower requires a 
comparative test. Grapes particularly appear very abnormal 
at times. If any one were to pass through my vineyard on 
two successive seasons I am quite confident I could get from 
him exactly opposite comments concerning Grapes, especially 
Rogers’ Hybrids. Here is a class of Grapes sensitive beyond 
‘measure to the year’s special characteristics. Number 30 is 
at times equal to a fine hot-house variety; then again it is fla- 
vorless. Lindley one year cannot be surpassed, while the next 
it is inferior. To discard the variable sorts would reduce our 
list very greatly. Even Worden in 1889 was of poor quality 


over a large part of the country. 
Giinton, N. Vv. P y E. P. Powell. 


Shaftesbury as a Tree-Planter. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In Traill’s Life of Shaftesbury, published by Appleton 
in 1886, on page 104, is the following interesting passage on 
tree- planting: “Tn the very thick of ‘the tangle ‘ot intrigues, 
rivalries and cross-purposes in which the cabal were involved 
during the year which elapsed between the conclusion of the 
second Treaty of Dover and the reassembling of Parliament 
in 1672, we find him [Shaftesbury | addressing a long letter to his 
bailiff, containing the most minute instructions for the planting 
of several varieties of the best cider Apples, to wit, ‘the Red- 
streake, the Black Apple, the Streake Must, the Sour Pippin, the 
Bramsbury Crab, the Grouting.’ F urther he goes on to in- 
form ‘Hughes’ (who, no doubt, was intimately convinced of 
his knowing much more about it himself than the authority 
quoted by my lord) that the best planting of timber-trees is 
“with nuts, acorns, seeds and footsets, and not with young trees 
removed; and i in that manner of planting where the ground is 
dry, he never plants on little hills, banks or ridges, ‘but sows 
and sets them on the plain ground, having first made it with 
several plowings and diggings very light and fine, which 
should be begun about September, that the frost might season 
the earth against the spring, when you plant. When this is 
done the roopworm is killed and will not annoy the plants. He 
useth constantly’ (does this experienced gentleman by whose 
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woodcraft Hughes is being put to shame), ‘in setting of ches- 
nuts, acorns and seeds, to steep them twenty-four hours in 
mill, which gives them a great advantage; he sets his seeds 
and plants five feet one froin another, and sets the two first 
years among them beans, which not only pays his charge, but, 
as he affirms, extremely cherisheth the plants. He waters his 
plantation the two first years only. ... He plants an abund- 
ance of the best sort of Filberts among his plantations of tim- 
ber. I would have you do the same amongst mine. He as- 
sures me that if I plant Siccamores near my gardens they will 
spoil all my fruit with the flies they breed. Therefore pray 
pluck up all the Siccamores that are in the dry meadow behind 
my kitchen garden, and in the room of every one of them 
plant a Chesnut, a Walnut or a Honey-broke Oak:.’”’ 


Brooklyn. Gi lV. B. 


Tecoma grandiflora. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—I am glad that you called attention to the merits of 
Tecoma grandiflora in last week’s paper. Perhaps the reason 
that this fine old plant has not been more generally used is 
found in the fact that it is sometimes rather tender when 
young, but if it can be protected until the main stem is some 
years old by straw matting during the winter it will be found 
perfectly hardy, and no plantat this season can show an equally 
beautiful bloom. A plant by my house is probably thirty years 
old, and its main stem is as large as a man’s arm. I have just 
counted twelve open flowers on one of the immense panicles, 
with twelve buds yet to open. Since these flowers are borne 
on the wood of the year hard cutting back will increase the 
abundance of its bloom. When tied to a stale for a time its 
stem will become self-supporting to a height otf four or five 
feet, and from early August until hard frost the plant will make 
a conspicuous and elegant appearance. I think that some 
large-flowered forms of 7. radicans have been occasionally 
called 7. grandiflora, but the distinction between the plants 
will be evident to any one who examines them. 

Flushing, L. I. S. B. Parsons. 


Sargentia Greggii. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Since writing of this plant (page 362) I have found 
it in mountain cafions about the Pass of San José (Villar 
Station, on the Tampico branch of the Mexican Central Rail- 
road), attaining the average size of trees, fully fifteen inches in 
diameter. Here at last it was seen in full bloom, its bright 
green foliage half hidden by close panicles of white flowers 
three to six ‘inches high, a beautiful tree indeed. 

Associated with it in these mountains was found, as I was 
convinced, another species of this new genus, a large shrub, 
with leaves mostly simple, pubescent and olive-green in color 
(those of Sargentia Greggii being trifoliate and “smooth), and 
small clusters of flowers "scarcely “paniculate. 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 


C. G. Pringle. 


Recent Publications. 


A Manual of Orchidaceous Plants.—Part V1. Celogyne, Epi- 
dendrum, etc. Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Chelsea. 

The sixth part of this useful work, which has recently ap- 
peared, is devoted to the genera Ccelogyne, Epidendrum, 
Spathoglottis, Phajus, Thunia, Chysis, Calanthe and a few 
others, or such of the species as are usually found in cultiva- 
tion. It extends over 134 pages and contains about forty 
excellent wood-cuts. Itis treated in the same excellent and 
comprehensive manner as in previous issues—details of the 
history, introduction and cultural requirements of the different 
species being given, also their geographical distribution, 
synonymy and references to original descriptions and figures, 
all of which enhance the value of the work. 

In those genera from which hybrids have been raised we 
find an enumeration and description of the several kinds given 
after that of the species. The notes and illustrations under 
this head are particularly interesting, and include the genera 
Calanthe, Chysis, Epidendrum, Phajus and Thunia, also the 
curious bigener raised between Phajus and Calanthe, to which 
the name Phaio-Calanthe x has been given. In the case of 
Calanthe these hybrids are becoming “rather numerous, and 
seem likely to become more so, for the facility with which 
they can be produced, and their comparative precocity in 
flowering, as well as their beauty, all contribute to the interest 
attending the raising of them. 
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Of the work generally it is enough to say that it fully main- 
tains its high standard of excellence, and from the long expe- 
rience which the authors have had in the management of this 
interesting family, there can be little doubt it will prove invalu- 
able to cultivators generally. The succeeding part is to include 
Phaleenopsis, /Zrides, Vanda and the allied genera, according 
to announcement, and will doubtless prove exceptionally 
interesting. 


Notes. 
A monument is to be erected in Salisbury Cathedral to the 
memory of Richard Jefferies. 
A statue of Linnzeus is to be given to the City of Chicago by 
its Swedish residents, and will be placed in Lincoln Park. 


« Ten-thousand-times-sprinkled-with-gold ” is one of the 
. . =) . 
poetic names which the Japanese are fond of bestowing upon 
their Chrysanthemums. 


A catalogue of his collection of Orchids, recently distributed 
by Mr. Van Imschoot, an amateur of Mont St. Amand, Bel- 
gium, with the view to facilitating exchanges between himself 
and other amateurs, contains the names of about 800 species 
and varieties. 


The Superintendent of the Public Gardens at Launceston, 
Tasmania, writing to 7ze Garden, says: “ All our Chrysanthe- 
mums are grown out-of-doors in the open garden ; the climate 
here suits them admirably. . . . Mrs. Alpheus Hardy has just 
flowered here and is attracting a good deal of attention.” 


Foreign journals note with approval that the Prefect of Sa- 
voye has forbidden the gathering of Cyclamen Europeum in 
the woods of his province, the beautiful plant being threatened 
with extermination by collectors who annually send it in enor- 
mous quantities to the markets of Chambéry and Aix-les- 
Bains. 


At Gooseberry shows in Warwickshire prizes are given for 
single berries, and the first premium this year in Faleshill, 
near Coventry, was taken with a red berry weighing an ounce 
and a quarter, and looking, as 7he fruit Trade Fournal re- 
ports, more like a plum than a gooseberry. No exhibits were 
admitted to this class which did not weigh an ounce or more. 


At the recent great horticultural exhibition in Berlin, visitors 
were asked to record their opinions as to which was the most 
beautiful Rhododendron shown. The favorite proved to be 
the rosy lilac Everestianum, so deservedly popular in this 
country, for which 12,800 votes were cast, while a variety 
called Limbatum, having white flowers with a crimson edge, 
came next, and Viola third on the list. 


An example of the way in which plants seek for nourishment 
in sterile situations was noticed recently by a correspondent of 
an English journal, writing from Florida, who says that under 
groves of dwarf Oaks, where the soil is too poor to bear grass, 
Cacti (Opuntias) may be found which, although not rising more 
than six inches above the ground, have roots that extend eight 
or ten feet horizontally just beneath its surface. 


The highest mountain in the Hartz range, the Brocken, so 
intimately connected with legends of the Devil and his cohorts, 
is to be brought into line with the world’s general tendency 
toward scientific rather than superstitious thought. A botanic 
garden is to be established there, under the control of the Di- 
rector of the Botanical Garden at Gottingen, for the purpose of 
cultivating the plants indigenous to the mountain itself and to 
other lofty places in the neighborhood. 


A correspondent of the American Florist says that while in 
1874 there were but thirty-three florists in San Francisco there 
are now seventy-two, and that ‘all over the state the same 
proportionate development is manifest. The improvement in 
public taste,” he adds, “ during the past five years is still more 
clearly marked ; quality is more desired and better prices are 
paid. The Daffodil, for instance, then very rare, has become 
ihe prime favorite for a spring flower, and the California wild 
flowers, which no florist kept for sale five years ago, now fill 
large windows on the principal streets.” 


Many writers in foreign journals are just now calling atten- 
tion to the great value of the Locust (Robinia Pseudacacia) for 
planting in situations where it is desired to prevent the shifting 
of loose soil. One example cited is of very large plantations 
recently made in Roumania along the borders of the Danube 
upon banks of sand. “Thanks to the excellent character of 
the tree,” says the Revue Horticole, “ which will grow almost 
anywhere, these plantations have succeeded very well, and 
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they have the double advantage of solidifying the shifting 
dunes and of furnishing an excellent wood, while utilizing sur- 
faces which hitherto had been wholly unproductive.” 


In an address before the Columbus, Ohio, Horticultural So- 
ciety, Professor W.. J. Green said that it was now easier to 
grow Plums and Pears than formerly, and of late these 
fruits have been among the most profitable fruit crops. In 
planting, a heavy, tenacious, wet soil should especially be 
avoided. No manure should be applied to Pear-trees. They 
will not stand forcing, as blight sets in when they grow too 
rapidly. A steady, slow growth is safest. Only a few varieties 
should be planted as dwarfs, and in general itis better to plant 
standards. The only safe dwarfs are Clapp’s Favorite and 
Duchess d’Angouleme. These are also good as standards. 


Ata recent meeting of the California Academy of Sciences, 
Doctor Gustav Eisen spoke of the Sequoia forests in Tulare 
County, which have lately been surrendered to lumbermen by 
the Land Department. Doctor Eisen says that the destruction 
has begun in earnest already. On the Tule River he examined 
the stump of one tree which was forty-one and a half feet in 
diameter. These trees are So conspicuous as individuals that 
each one has a name ofits own. The one mentioned above 
was called ‘ Philadelphia,” another is called the Centennial, 
and a third, known as the ‘California Stump,” is thirty-three 
feet in diameter, and 60,000 shakes were made from the tree. 
After Doctor Eisen had explained the shamefully wasteful 
methods of lumbering in these forests a committee was ap- 
pointed to memorialize Congress for the protection of the only 
remaining grove of these giant trees. 


Mr. Horsford’s mention of Sabbatia chloroides recalls the 
fact that great masses of this beautiful wild flower often form 
a conspicuous feature of the August exhibitions of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and itis sometimes offered for 
sale by the florists of Boston. At the summer resorts along 
the New Jersey coast great quantities are brought in by boys 
from the moist, sandy barrens, where it grows in great abund- 
ance, and a ready market is found for it. A mass of these 
delicate pinlx flowers loosely set in a vase is very ornamental. 
The flowers remain in good condition long after being cut and 
the unexpanded flower buds continue to open for many days. 
The delightful fragrance of the Sabbatia gives it an additional 
charm, and it is no wonder that large and increasing orders for 
the seed of this plant are coming over from Europe every 
year. 

The Crescent has hitherto been considered the best market 
Strawberry in central Ohio, but the comparatively new varie- 
ties, Bubach, Haverland and Warfield, are all so good that it is 
difficult to determine which of the four deserves the prece- 
dence. At the Ohio Experiment Station they easily excel all 
other varieties in productiveness, and they all have imper- 
fect or pistillate flowers. ‘‘And why should we not expect 
this?” asks Dr. Lazenby, in 7he Country Gentleman. ‘The 
production of pollen is an exhaustive process. If the vital en- 
ergies of the plant are expended in this way, certainly we can- 
not expect as good a result in developed fruitas we can where 
no pollen is produced. We must remember, however, that in 
order to get the best results, these imperfect varieties must be 
well fertilized. Whether it is better to use a productive per- 
fect variety as a fertilizer, or to use one known to producea large 
quantity of pollen, and that at the right time, without refer- 
ence to its fruit, is an open question.” 


We have received by mail from Mr. P. J. Berckmans, of 
Augusta, Georgia, a flowering branch of Leucophyllum Texa- 
num a Shrub which has rarely if ever been seen here in 
cultivation. Mr. Berckmans writes that he tried for years to 
propagate this species with living plants, cuttings and seeds; 
but he never succeeded until some five years ago, when two 
plants were started. These are now four feet high, and with 
their ashy white foliage and abundant purple flowers, they are 
very conspicuous. They endure the warmest and driest 
weather well, since their large roots penetrate the soil to a 
great depth. The foliage, which is evergreen in its native 
habitat, stands without injury a temperature which does not 
fall below fifteen degrees Fahrenheit, and these plants have 
lived through a freeze of five degrees above zero. In writing 
of the forest-vegetation of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, Mr. 
C. G. Pringle speaks of this plant (see vol. ii., p. 394) as the 
most striking shrub of the region, and calls it ‘“surpassingly 
lovely, with a profusion of purplish bloom surmounting the 
velvety white foliage.” No doubt it will prove a great addition 
to our list of shrubs for latitudes south of Washington, and it 
may survive winters much farther north if slight protection is 
given to it. 
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Growth in Thought Relating to Forestry Matters. 


HE principal gain in relation to matters connected 
with forestry and the preservation of scenery in this 
country in the last two or three years is probably the in- 
creasing definiteness of thought regarding them. More 
persons comprehend the truth that if anything is to be 
accomplished in the way of improvement in the condition 
of these interests much work will be required, and some 
money must be expended. There are new organizations and 
activities for the promotion of such objects in this state, in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine, and their influ- 
ence, in conjunction with the increasing discussion of these 
subjects by the press of the country, has led to a perceptible 
advance in public thought. There is increased clearness, 
definiteness and sobriety, and less hazy enthusiasm and 
fantastic talk. The new temper is more favorable to ac- 
tion than the old, although there is still room for much 
improvement in all these respects. 

Meetings, addresses and essays have their place and 
are often highly useful, though more is usually expected 
from them than they are really suited to accomplish. 
They are good only if they lead to something beyond 
themselves, to intelligent and systematic endeavor to 
change the condition of the public mind and the course of 
public action in relation to the particular matter which 
requires improvement. Unless orderly and persistent 
work of this kind is contemplated, and is actually pro- 
vided for and taken up in action adapted to bring in a new 
order of things, it would often be better not to start a new 
movement or publish resolutions setting forth the plan of 
a great reform. An abortive beginning of this kind makes 
all subsequent effort for similar objects more difficult, and 
the effect is depressing and injurious in proportion to the 
attention and expectation which have been awakened. 

Enthusiasm is a good thing in such matters if it is of the 
enduring kind which sustains a man in a long course of 
effort to arouse public interest and enlighten and direct 
public sentiment. In every attempt to bring about an 
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advance in matters pertaining to forestry interests in this 
country, or to scenery and public out-of-door possessions 
and opportunities, the greater part of the work, and much 
the most difficult part, is that of interesting and engaging 
the people in support of the proposed measures of im- 
provement. The question of means and methods for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of ideas is 
what chiefly requires attention. The difficulty of work of 
this kind, and the amount of it which will be necessary, 
are nearly always underrated by those who plan new 
movements. In many instances this part of the work 
seems to be left out of sight altogether, and its necessity 
is not recognized. Apparently, it is expected that the 
existing order of things will be entirely changed by the 
adoption of resolutions and the election of a board of 
officers. 

But the best possible beginning avails little unless it is 
followed by a new course of action. If anything valuable 
is to be accomplished new centres of energy must be 
established and new activities must be set up. To bring 
about any considerable improvement in the situation of 
the interests connected with the forests or with scenery, in 
any of the states of this country, much conference and cor- 
respondence would be required i order to bring the people 
who are interested in such objects into relation with each 
other, and thus render effective co-operation possible. It 
is important in any effort of the kind not to undertake too 
much at first. After a definite purpose is outlined which 
can be commended to the public as moderate, reasonable 
and desirable, the main idea must be developed, patiently 
and clearly, and its relations to existing conditions and 
interests fully set forth. Few persons will attend or heed 
at first, and prejudices and prepossessions of all kinds have 
to be overcome. It requires time and much iteration of 
impressions to change habits of thought and action. There 
is little chance for the success of such undertakings unless 
obstacles which are certain to be encountered are recog- 
nized at the beginning. Any successful enterprise of the 
kind must have a business basis, and business methods 
must be followed so far as to provide for necessary expen- 
ditures. But many persons think themselves deeply inter- 
ested in local movements for the preservation of scenery 
and in similar objects who never really assist in any effec- 
tive way. They never reach the stage of serious or defi- 
nite thinking in regard to the matter. The movements for- 
the preservation of scenery in various states of this coun- 
try afford opportunities for valuable service to the general 
welfare which should be most welcome to men of public 
spirit. 


A year ago Mr. William McMillan, Superintendent of 
Parks in Buffalo, read a paper before the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, in which he argued in favor of the natural 
treatment of grounds which are large enough to havea 
distinctive landscape character as opposed to what is known 
as decorative treatment. That is, beds of bright colored 
plants were spoken of as altogether out of keeping with a 
picture of pastoral simplicity., Mr. McMillan pursued his 
argument with some raillery against staring contrasts 
and loud colors and the use of trees and plants with con- 
stitutional deformities instead of a more moral, quiet and 
delicate style of art. It was said that if the opportunity 
had been given to reply to Mr. McMillan his position would 
have been criticised by many members of the Convention, 
and, therefore, at one of the sessions of the Association in 
Boston last week the question was again brought forward 
with the avowed purpose of continuing the discussion. It 
would naturally be supposed that members of a calling 
whose business is primarily with flowers would favor the 
use of material with which they are most familiar—that is, 
that they would insist upon the splendors of color which 
can be furnished by conspicuous flower beds as an essential 
feature of planting. But, in truth, it seemed that the 
majority rather preferred the kind of art which Mr. McMillan 
advocated. 
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The fact is that the florists of the country have been 
doing a great deal in the way of introducing more simple 
and quiet arrangements. Even in cut-flower decorations 
the stiff and formal designs of a few years ago have been 
superseded by more natural grouping and more delicate 
shading in the colors used. Perhaps there is no real con- 
flict between the two schools so-called, and that there is no 
reason why each one should not appreciate the value of 
the other. The statement made by Mr. Manning, of 
Brookline, that we must recognize two distinct arts to 
which the name of gardening is applied, seemed to be 
generally accepted. Landscape gardening deals more 
with the fundamental and permanent features of scenery, 
while decorative gardening is confined to more contracted 
spaces where the treatment may be highly ornamental 
and modified every year. Neither one of these should 
be adopted to the exclusion of the other, and the real 
question is, under what conditions landscape gardening 
proper is to be preferred to decorative gardening, or 
how far the two can be used together without conflicting so 
that each one would detract from the value of the other. 

It will hardly be disputed that formal beds of flowers 
can be placed so as to disturb the quiet and unity of a 
meadow, and that on the other hand a stretch of green 
sward with its irregular border of shrubs and trees would 
be an inappropriate setting for a brilliant piece of carpet 
bedding. The fields for the exercise of good work in both 
directions are sufficiently numerous. There is abundant 
room for formal planting in connection with architectural 
terraces and monumental buildings, and there is no reason 
why persons who appreciate good work of this sort can- 
not relish also the broad and park-like treatment of larger 
public grounds. The discussion was interesting because 
it proved that every year there is a larger number of 
people who take correct views of the principles upon 
which both kinds of gardening should ne based. 


The Sacred Olive-Tree of Blidah. 


PORTRAIT of the Olive-tree in the Garden of Gethsemane 
was published in one of the early numbers of GARDEN 
AND FOREST (i., page 284). Less widely known and !ess inter- 
esting, certainly, to the peoples of western nations, are the 
sacred Olive-trees of Blidah, one of which appears in our 
illustration on page 419, although these trees have long been 
reverenced by the inhabitants of Algeria, and are familiar to 
travelers in that country. The sacred grove, of which our 
tree is one of the largest individuals, was planted, so goes the 
story, by the hand of a famous Marabout, who prophesied the 
destruction of this modern Nineveh, in the days when Blidah 
was known as the ‘wicked city,” from the depravity of the 
rich Arabs who flocked to it to pass the summer months. The 
prophecy came true, for an earthquake, which lasted during 
four days, destroyed i in 1825 the lives of 7,000 of the inhab- 
itants of Blidah, but spared the sacred grove and the tomb of 
the prophet, Mohammed-el-Kebir, which it shades. 
Our illustration is from an Algerian photograph placed at 
our disposal by Mr. Francis Skinner, of Boston. 


The Arboretum of Dr. Dieck at Zoeschen. 


pre the ancient Saxon city of Merseburg, built by the Em- 

peror Henry the Fowler, one is truly i in the heart of cen- 
tral Germany. Immense plains, unfolding themselves toward 
the distant hills which to west and north border the horizon 
with a line of blue, a rich alluvial soil traversed by the Saale 
and its tributaries, a whole province where spontaneous vege- 
tation has, so to say, disappeared beneath an overlay of infi- 
nitely careful cultivation—this is the aspect of the country 
through which we pass on our way toward Zoeschen. Towns 
and vill ages solidly built of hewn stone breathe of comfort 
and give “themselves the air of a German Goshen; they swarm 
with a well dressed population and bear the seal of an ancient 
civilization. 

«‘Here is Zoeschen,” says the driver, and we traverse the 
village, which is more exactly a little town, pretty and cleanly ; 
and, at the end of a short street, diversified by rural-looking 
gardens, we enter a verdurous avenue that, making a turn, 
carries us along a bridge over a brook whose troubled waters 
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show the effect of this eminently rainy summer. Another 
turn among great trees, dominated by an enormous Canada 
Poplar, and the carriage stops before the entrance of a fine 
modern villa, where Dr. Dieck is standing to offer us the hos- 
pitalities of his estate. 

This oasis of arboriculture, in the midst of the prose of end- 
less fields of grain, is of recent origin. It does not impress 
us by means of ancient trees or of magnificent perspectives 
losing themselves in great forests. All these there are, but in 
the distance. What Dr, Dieck calls the “National German 
Arboretum” exists as yet only in an embryonic state, although 
conceived on a grand scale. It has been laid out over an area 
of six hectares, ata half hour’s distance from the house and 
the park, on low grounds rather too subject to the inundations 
of the little River Lupa, a tributary of the Saale. The trees 
and shrubs have been planted recently in groups, at well 
judged distances from each other and with regard to the natu- 
ral families to which they belong. Several untavorable seasons 
have but too greatly retarded their development and left wide 
gaps which must be refilled. Everything that the catalogues 
offered in the way of old acquaintances and of novelties be- 
ginning to be somewhat known has been confided to the soil, 
and it is proposed to add without delay the whole assortment 
contained in the nurseries of Zoeschen, a truly astonishing 
quantity. No difficulties daunt the proprietor. After three 
consecutive years of the most discouraging sort, he has just 
enriched the Arboretum with 300 new species or forms which 
are not mentioned in any catalogue, even his own. An 
old tile-factory, which adjoins the plantations, is about to be 
renovated, and will serve as a botanical and silvicultural 
laboratory. 

But, after all, the Arboretum is not the greatest glory of the 
Zoeschen establishment, for, however grandly prepared, it is 
as yet a work of the future, counting for little at the present 
moment. While the Arboretum at Muskau, founded with 
such fair hopes by Petzhold, is sadly dying on its sandy hill, 
that at Zoeschen is but just emerging from the dampness of 
its alluvial soil. A future generation will admire it, but what 
impresses us to-day is the greatness of the idea conceived by 
its founder. 

Present interest centres chiefly in the nurseries, which sur- 
pass those of Angers, and already rival those of Herr Spaeth, 
near Berlin, and which include a vast collection of species, 
forming an extraordinary collection of novelties, some of 
which are of almost fabulous rarity. Dr. Dieck has a rare 
energy and an inborn passion for the works of nature. He 
travels widely and himself collects plants, seeds and insects ; 
where he cannot go in person he sends his agents, and he per- 
petually animates the pen and the industry of innumerable 
correspondents in fulfilling his mission to disseminate the 
vegetable species of the whole globe and enrich the flora of 
his fatherland. The word impossible does not exist for him 
when rare plants are to be won from foreign countries. A 
mere private citizen, he has established solely for his own use 
eight stations through central Asia from the Caucasus to the 
Japanese island of Yezo and into the depths of Siberia, with a 
branch toward the west embracing Bulgaria, Asia Minor and 
Mount Lebanon. 

His nurseries now cover a space of loo acres, which will 
soon be increased to 125 acres, as large an area as can 
be kept in good order. The great mass of the plantations 
extend beyond the Arboretum, stretching toward a vast and 
magnificent forest of Oaks and Lindens, Ashes and Maples, 
which is called “The Great Wood,” and which reaches nearly 
to Leipsic, along the course of several little rivers. Here are 
great plantations of forest and avenue trees; there conifers 
brave a climate which is unfavorable for them, often under 
the protection of shutters and rushes. It is worthy of remarlx 
that the German Fir (Abies pectinata), the natural area of 
which extends as far as Lithuania, freezes here, and that the 
Douglas Spruce does very poorly, while certain species re- 
puted tender seem, on the contrary, entirely hardy. 

The seedling-beds of Zoeschen, which make the mostastonish- 
ing feature of the place, occupy an immense space back of the 
park proper. A great enclosure protects them, as is likewise 
the case with the conifers. Here one finds also the plantes de 
la terre de bruyére of the Rhododendron class, Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, Ilexes and other broad-leaved evergreen shrubs. It is 
not too much to say that this last class contains marvels, as, 
for example, among those most recently introduced, Rhedo- 
dendron Ungerii, from the Caucasus, with brilliant foliage 
silvered beneath; Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, from the mountains 
of Pontus; Bruckenthalia spiculifiora, from the Bythinian 
Olympus; Luercus alntfolia, from Cyprus, which might better 
be called Q. camelliefolia ; Eleutherococcus, from the Amour 
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River; Magnolia hypoleuca and MW. parviflora, the Japanese 
Stuartia, and many more, including innumerable Vacciniums 
and other £yicacee, which are difficult to cultivate, and which 
have been chiefly furnished by America. 

The number of wild Roses, species or varieties, is simply 
startling, and of especial importance in this department are the 
Oil Roses. To Dr. Dieck is due the credit of having wrested 
the monopoly of their culture from Bulgaria. Here the queen 
ot flowers is brought down to the level of prosaic vegetables, 
and cultivated not in the privacy of gardens, but side by side 
with Cabbages and Carrots. This new branch of agriculture 
seems to have a prosperous future. The product—that is, the 
odoriferous petals—can be advantageously sold to several 
large manutfactories of perfumes in Leipsic. It is especially 
Herr Scheele, of Schadebach, near Zoeschen, who has taken 
in hand this new enterprise, which demands a very fertile soil 
or one strongly enriched and deeply trenched. He has planted 
vast fields, which look like vineyards, with the oil-producing 
Roses of the Balkan, among which fosa trigintipfetala seems 
to promise best, in spite of the attacks of a certain fungus. 
These Rose plantations are kept with wonderful neatness, and 
one seeks in vain within them for the tiniest weed. They 
yield annually a net return of $300 an acre, surely no mean 
profit. Dr. Dieck proposes to study thoroughly the Rose of 
Schiras, which will probably prove to be &. moschata, and the 
attar of which, he says, is the most precious of all, though as 
yet unknown outside of Persia. 

It is surprising to see the way in which certain newly intro- 
duced American planis are growing at Zoeschen. In this 
respect nothing surpasses the development of Alnus rhombi- 
folia and Betula occidentalis, natives of British Columbia—nine 
feet in two years and five months from sowing ! 

The park at Zoeschen, although not old and for the most 
part planted by Dr. Dieck himself, nevertheless possesses 
some very fine trees even, as might be expected, among very 
rare species. The Sophora and the Ailanthus prosper, and the 
Liquidambar does very well. I also remarked on a lawn near 
a bit of water a superb group of Glyptostrobus, that curious 
Chinese representative of the American Bald Cypress. These 
specimens are grafted on Taxodium; but this does not detract 
from theirappearance. Furthermore, one admires here a Japan- 
ese Walnut (Fuglans Sieboldiana) of the finest expression, and 
differing much in its foliage from ¥. Wandschurica. A little 
known Rhammnus, of the Frangula group (2. sempervirens), here 
extends its large masses of foliage, which resist the cold until 
Christmas. I noted Cornus alternifolia in the form of a little 
tree, which spreads its branches in the most striking way; and 
here I saw for the first time Aralia spinosa and Panax sessili- 
folium in full fruit. 

But, caring even more for great trees than for rare ones, 
what charmed me most was a giant Nodbinia Pseudacacia, that 
terminates and dominates the large lawn facing the house. 

Berlin. Carl Bolle. 


[It would appear that many plants from Japan, which 
are comparatively rare in European gardens, have been 
grown for years in America. Taking those named at the 
head of this column for example: A specimen of Magnolia 
hy poleuca, twenty-five years old, stands within the limit of 
this city, while 47, parviflora and the Stuartia have been 
known for years in our suburban gardens.—Ep. | 


Notes on the Mexican Water Lilies. 


ATURE, lavish of her gifts in tropical climes, has sown 
= in Mexican waters a larger and more pleasing variety of 
the flower dedicated to the water nymphs of ancient mythol- 
ogy than is found in our northern lakes. The species, as far 
as known to me} are four: Mymphea Mexicana, Zucc., with 
yellow flowers, WV. elegans, Hook., blue flowered, and WV. am- 
pla, DC., and XW. gracilis, Zucc., with white flowers. The range 
of distribution of all of these, with one exception, extends 
within the present limits of the United States—M. amp/a, N. 
elegans and WV, Jfexicana being known to occur in southern 
Texas, and the latter, if, as is strongly suspected, this species 
is identical with VV. fava, in Florida also. 

NV, Mexicana | have traced from the lagoons of the lower 
Rio Grande southward to the lakes of the valley of Mexico, 
and westward to the slow streams of the great valley of the 
Lerma, in the state of Jalisco. Its leaves are six or seven 
inches broad on their upper surface, which is dark green and 
shining, sparingly splashed with purple, exactly in the way of the 
Florida plant; its flowers, two or three inches broad, are borne 
on erect stems eight to twelve inches above the leaves lying 
on the surface of the water, or rising out of the water when 
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crowded; their sepals and petals are acutish, the former being 
purple without, but inward blending with yellow, and the petals, 
as also the stamens, lemon-yellow. Its rhizome is scarcely 
more than an inch in thickness and only a few inches in 
length. A striking peculiarity of this species is its multiplica- 
tion by means of runners, just in the way of the Strawberry. 
Young plants are thus freely sent out from the rhizomes of 
plants formed in this way the previous year, and from the 
young plants themselves very often, being borne on white 
spongy cords halt an inch thick and one or two feet long. 
These young plants usually flower after a few weeks, while 
yet attached to the parent plants. Thus the flowering of the 
species is prolonged from June till October. 

Pleasant are memories of fields of this plant, deep green 
enlivened by abundant yellow blooms, seen by me in valleys 
lying under serene golden skies and rimmed by blue sierras. 

lV. elegans | take to be a denizen of the warm lowlands only, 
ranging from the Waco River, in Texas, southward through 
the Mexican Gulf state of Tamaulipas to that of Vera Cruz, at 
least, perhaps much farther. In the shallower lagoons of the 
lower Rio Grande—former channels of the river, now tortuous 
lakes, isolated throughout most of the year from the river’s 
flow—it is so abundant as to cover large expanses of water. 

In the size of its leaves and in the size and shape of its flow- 
ers this species is similar to the preceding, but the flower-stem 
is perhaps taller and more slender. The outside of the sepals 
is green, marked with fine broken lines of purple ; the petals 
are of various shades of blue, while the centre of the flower, 
the stamens and stigma, is pale yellow. Its rhizome is as 
smallas that of VV. Mexicana, and it is propagated only, I think, 
by means of seed. Unlike those of the species just mentioned, 
these are very numerous and very small. 

I well remember my delight when first I came upon a lake 
covered with this plant, whose flowers were opening in the 
sunshine of the morning and seemed a reflection of the blue 
vault bending over them. 

The habitat of Nymphea ampla, as well as I can judge, 
is more restricted. Certainly I have only met with it on or 
near the table-land of northern Mexico in springs here and 
there or in the limpid streams flowing from them. The strilx- 
ing peculiarity of this species, among those which are native 
to America, is indicated by its specific name, its leaves being 
a foot or more in breadth. These are purple beneath, with 
prominent veins. The Mexican name of such Lily-pads is 
lampazos, and they have given name to a town on the line of 
the Mexican National in Nuevo Leon, whose vazson d’étre 
upon desert mesas is a vast spring occupied by this species, 
and probably to a Texan townalso. The flower of this species 
is scarcely larger than that of the preceding, its petals being 
white; the rhizome is somewhat thicker and longer. 

Nymphea gracilis | only know in the region drained by the 
Lerma, yet this is a wide region, extending from Aguas Cali- 
entes and San Luis Potosi on the north to near the City of 
Mexico on the east and south and to beyond Guadalajara on 
the west. It is the fertile and populous heart of Mexico, the 
region of frequent large cities and of green garden lands. 

As the train of the National Railroad nears the mountain 
rim of the green valley of Mexico you see this Water Lily 
whitening the surface of the fountain lake of the Lerma, new- 
born from the snows of the Volcano of Toluca; and it is to be 
found in lakes, natural and artificial, and sluggish streams 
tributary to this great river far and near. Sometimes it yields 
place in these waters to V. Mexicana; but it seems to be the 
more common species here. The tall and slender flower-stallc 
rising a foot above the water, and the rather narrow and acute 
petals, give this plant the slender appearance indicated by its 
specific name. Of the several species under consideration, 
this one alone, as I believe, possesses any marked fragrance. 
Its root-stock is a tuber rather than a rhizome—or such, at 
least, it appears in autumn, after all the rest of the plant has 
perished—an ovoid body one to three inches in length, with 
thick and hard outer shell, covered with bosses quite like a 
Pine cone in appearance. In this state the plant is prepared to 
hibernate and endure safely the droughts of the earlier months 
of the year, when many of the shallow lakes which it inhabits 
are dried up, and the land, where they lie tumbling about on 
the surface, is even growing a crop of Wheat. 

This strange habit of the plant would seem to favor the suc- 
cess of its cultivation, for its season of growth is but a few 
months, and when they are matured the tubers can be stored 
dry as well as potatoes. 

Thus, as we see, two white Water Lilies, a yellow one anda 
blue one gladden the eyes of the botanical traveler in these 
interesting regions. 

San Luis Potosi. 


C. G. Pringle. 
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; Plant Note. 
Pyrus arbutifolia. 


HE two forms of the Choke-berry usually referred to 
‘| Pyrus arbutifola as varieties have been growing 
side by side in the Arnold Arboretum for a number of 
years, and display characters here which seem to make it 
desirable to regard them as specifically distinct. One of 
these plants, which must be considered the type of the 
species as usually limited, is reproduced in our illustration 
on page 417. Itis the plant which Linneeus described in 
the ‘‘ Species Plantarum” as J/es pilus arbutifoha, and which 
appears to have been one of the earliest North American 
plants known to European botanists, as it was described 
by Breyne in his Prodromus of the rare plants cultivated 
in the gardens of Holland, published in 1678. Paul Her- 
mann included it in his catalogue of the Leyden Garden, 
supplementing his descriptive phrase* by an excellent 
figure which exactly reproduces the plant of our illustra- 
tion; and it was described again by Plukenet in the ‘‘Al- 
magestum Botanicum,’ published in London in 1696 f. 
Linneeus quotes the figure of Hermann after his descrip- 
tive phrase in the ‘‘ Hortus Cliffortianus ” ‘“ Mespilus iner- 
mis foliis lanceolatis crenulatis,” which forms the basis of 
his description of AZespilus arbutifoha in the ‘Species Plan- 
tarum.” It is evident, therefore, that if the species is to be 
divided, the plant of our illustration must be called Pyrus 
arbulifolia, and the common Black-Fruited Choke-berry, 
first distinguished as A/espilus arbuifoha, variety nigra, by 
Willdenow in his “Species Plantarum” (ii, 1021), pub- 
lished in 1799, Pyrus nigra, For Willdenow’s work was 
published four years earlier than the Flora of Michaux, 
where it was first described as J/espilus arbutifoha, variety 
melanocarpa. Should it on further investigation be found 
that the two plants are varieties of one species, then the 
right name for this variety would be Pyrus arbuttfola, vat. 
nigra. 

Characters which appear to separate these two plants 
are the nature of the leaves, the flowering period, the size 
of the fruit, and the time of its ripening and falling. 

The leaves of Pyrus arbutifola are usually oblong or 
sometimes oblanceolate, very acute or acuminate, dull 
yellow-green on the upper surface and densely covered 
on the lower with thick, whitish tomentum, which is not 
deciduous. The flowers open in the Arboretum in the early 
days of June and the fruit does not ripen until the end of 
October ; it is then globular or pear-shaped, and not more 
than a quarter of an inch across. It is bright scarlet but 
not lustrous, and remains on the branches without much 
change of color after the leaves have fallen and until late 
into the winter. The plants in the Arboretum have 
reached a height of three feet, with an upright habit of 
growth, and present a much less leafy appearance than 
those of the Black-Fruited Choke-berry. 

The leaves of Pyrus nigra are broadly obovate, generally 
quite glabrous on the two surfaces even when young, 
although sometimes pubescent below even at maturity. 
They are dark green and lustrous on the upper surface, and 
often nearly as broad as long. ‘The flowers appear in the 
Arboretum about the 20th of May, and the fruit ripens early 
in September. It is depressed-globular, very dark vinous 
purple or black and lustrous, half an inch across or often 
more, and falls from the branches as soon as it is ripe. 
The habit of this plant is denser than that of the scarlet 
fruited species, and is the more ornamental of the two in 
foliage. It varies considerably in the size and shape of 
the fruit, and in the size the plant attains. The form with 
dark, vinous red fruit usually has leaves which are pubes- 
cent on the lower surface, while the glabrous-leaved vari- 
ety has larger black fruit. The fruit of both forms falls as 
soon as ripe—a constant and important character. The 
form of the leaves would not sufficiently separate these two 


* Sorbus Virginiana, foliis Arbutz, 51, t. 
} Mespilus Virginiana, Arbuti lanato folio, 248. 
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plants specifically, but the difference in the form and color 
of the fruit, and especially in the length of time it remains 
on the branches, is so marked and constant that it is hardly 
possible to unite them, 

Pyrus arbulifolla is less common and apparently less 
widely distributed than the black-fruited plant, although 
the two grow together in some parts of New England and 
southward through the Alleghany Mountains. It is not, 
however, common in any part of the country which I have 
visited. 

Pyrus arbutifolia is one of the most ornamental and de- 
sirable of the hardy shrubs which, in this climate, carry 
bright colored fruit into the winter, and is worth a place in 
every garden for this character alone. 

Our illustration is from a drawing made by Mr. Faxon 
from a plant in the Arboretum raised from seeds collected 
many years ago by Mr. A. H, Curtiss in the mountains of 
Virginia. CoSe Si: 


New Orchids. 


EPIPHRONITIS X VEITCHII.— This is a very interesting bigen- 
eric hybrid, raised by Mr. Seden, in the establishment of 
Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, between Sophronitis 
grandifiora and Epidendrum radicans, the latter being the 
pollen parent. It is very similar to the last named in general 
character, though much dwarfer, being at present but nine 
inches high. The flowers are also deeper in color, and borne 
four or five on a terminal scape. The generic name is com- 
pounded from that of the two parents. The plant was awarded 
a first-class Certificate and also a Botanical Certificate at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on June 24th last. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 28th, pp. 799, 800; July 5th, p. 20. 

LA#LIO-CATTLEYA X EXIMIA.—A handsome hybrid raised by 
Mr. Seden for Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, between Cattleya 
Warnert and Lelia purpurata. The sepals and petals are 
lilac, of good size and substance, and the lip very large and 
expanded, rich purple with a lilac margin. It was awarded a 
first-class Certificate ata meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 24th last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 28th, 
p. 800. 

L#LIO-CATTLEYA X CANHAMIZ.—Exhibited by Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on June 24th last, when it received an award of merit. It is 
said to be a hybrid raised between Cat/leya Mossi@ and Lelia 
purpurata and the reverse cross of L.-C. x Canhamiana. 
Sepals and petals pale lilac, almost white, the lip mottled with 
purple.— Gardeners Chronicle, June 28th, p. 800, 

SARCOPODIUM GODSEFFIANUM.— This is very closely allied to 
S. Dearet, otherwise Bulbophyllum Deare, though it is said to 
differ in habit and in some slight floral details. It was exhib- 
ited by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on June 28th last, when it 
was awarded a first-class Certificate.— Gardeners Chronicle, 
June 28th, p. 800. 

MOOREA IRRORATA, Rolfe.—A striking novelty, and so dis- 
tinct that a new genus has been proposed for its reception. It 
is allied to Houlletia, of which it has much the habit, but dit- 
fers in various details of the lip. The flowers are borne in an 
erect raceme, the sepais and petals spreading, bright reddish 
brown, passing into nearly white at the base, thus giving a 
circle of paler color, which is very striking. The lip is three- 
lobed—the front lobe long and narrow, the side ones large 
and rounded, bright straw color, with radiating lines of 
blackish purple; in fact, it resembles a butterfly attached by 
its head. It flowered in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin, 
under the charge of Mr. F. W. Moore.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
July 5th, p. 7. 

Kew. k. A. Rolfe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


AN exhibition and conference devoted to Ferns by the Royal 

Horticultural Society was sufficiently supported in every 
way to warrant the belief that Ferns are in the ascendant with 
English horticulturists. Those Ferns which may be grown in 
the open air in England obtained the greatest share of atten- 
tion, owing partly to the magnificent collections of them exhib- 
ited by the few specialists who have made hardy, and particu- 
larly British, Ferns a life-long study, and partly to the general 
ignorance which prevails with regard to these plants. The 
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exquisite beauty and grace of habit with the endless variety of 
form which belong to British Ferns, as represented in the best 
collections, astonish even experienced gardeners, who won- 
der how it is that such beautiful plants are not more generally 
grown. 

English Ferns in their wild forms are charming, but the 
hundreds of varieties of them which have been got through 
cultivation, selection and hybridization are simply marvelous. 
Crested, crimped, contorted, made to develop characters of 
the most astonishing divergence from the type, these plants 
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plants thus bred. On the other hand, Mr. Dreury reckons 
that spores of any sportive variety will produce a considerable 
number of widely distinct forms without the aid of cross fer- 
tilization. The Kew collection of British and other hardy 
Ferns contains all the best of the varieties raised by Mr. Lowe 
and the other specialists named. They are planted together 
on a large rockery and mound, where they form a most inter- 
esting feature of the garden. 

Tropical Ferns, also, were exhibited in great numbers, and 
their merits were discussed by eminently qualified men. The 


Fig. 52.—Pyrus arbutifolia.—See page 416. 


have so altered that it is often difficult to believe that they are 
mere sports due to the skill of the cultivator. Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Dreury, the late Colonel Jones and Mr. Carbonnel appear to 
have possessed the power of obtaining almost any character 
they liked from a given Fern. Mr. Lowe attributes all these 
variations to cross fertilization, and so confident is he that 
Fernscross quite freely that he professes to be able to obtain by 
sowing the spores of six distinct forms together a plant which 
will possess the combined characters of all the six ! 

This startling statement was almost too much for the phys- 
iological botanists, but Mr. Lowe produced his specimens of 


horticultural papers here have since devoted much space to 
Ferns of all kinds. The result of this ‘‘boom” cannot but be 
to bring Ferns of all kinds into prominent notice. The papers 
read at the conference and the discussions which followed 
were devoted to the cultural requirements and distinctive 
features of the best kinds of Ferns as well as to the botanical 
relationships of the order. An appeal was made for simpler 
nomenclature, the necessity for which is seen in such names 
as Polystichum angulare, var. divisilobum plumosum densumt, 
the name attached to one of the most beautiful of the hardy 
Ferns shown. 
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luy-leaved Pelargoniums.—The great improvement recently 
made in this really useful section of Pelargonium by Monsieur 
Lemoine and others is thoroughly recognized in England, 
where the finest of the newer seedlings are now amongst the 
most popular of greenhouse plants. By crossing the old kinds 
with others Monsieur Lemoine obtained new breaks, which 
retained the loose habit and ivy-like foliage of the old forms, 
but instead of the small loose trusses and dull colors of the 
flowers which characterized them, the new seedlings have 
trusses as large and colors almostas varied and bright as those 
of the best of the Zonal section. A few days ago I saw a very 
fine collection of these new Ivy-leaved kinds at Chiswick, where 
they are exceptionally well grown, some of the specimens 
being quite a yard through and bearing scores of large flower 
trusses. The best of those noted were the following: Abel 
Carriere, large flowered and bright cerise in color; Bridal 
Wreath, white, with a few spots of rose; Charles Turner, a 
rich rosy carmine; De Quatertages, large, rich red, with a tinge 
of violet; Madame Crousse, Madame Thibaut, Emile Le- 
moine, Le Printemps and Isidore Feral; these are all remark- 
able for the size and substance of their flowers and their clear, 
attractive colors. If it be true that all the lvy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums known in gardens are the progeny of P. pelfatum, 
touched with forms of P. zozale;one cannot but wonder at the 
extraordinary improvement wrought by breeders in this one 
section of the genus. 

Lilium Wallichianum.—The variety Superbum of this fine 
Indian Lily, introduced a year or two ago by Messrs. Hugh 
Low & Co., is much superior to the type, both in regard to 
vigor of constitution and the size and beauty of its flowers. It 
is now flowering at Kew, a bulb which last year had but one 
stem bearing three stems this year, each with three or four 
flowers, which are as large as those of the Bermuda Lily (ZL. 
‘Harrisii), but creamy white, with the inside of the tube 
colored canary yellow. This is the plant of which a colored 
plate recently appeared in Ze Garden under the name of ZL. 
ochreleucum, a name which used to belong to the species now 
known as ZL. nepalense. Hitherto L. Wallichianum has been 
known as a refractory garden plant, but the variety, at all 
events, has so far proved perfectly amenable to cultivation here. 

Humea elegans.—A short time ago there appeared in an 
Australian publication a figure and notice of a form of this 
plant which in some part of Queensland attained a height of 
about twenty feet. Seeds of this variety were obtained for 
Kew, and from them plants were raised which are now ten 
feet high, and have not yet shown any disposition to bloom. 
By the side of them are some of the ordinary form of this 
plant, the two kinds having been grown together from the 
commencement. The latter are, however, now covered with 
their elegant plumes, and are nine feet high. There is a 
marked difference in the foliage of the two kinds, the Austra- 
lian form having much broader, longer, less acuminated 
leaves, the base more markedly decurrent, whilst the stem is 
covered with a thick coat of felt-like white wool. It is possible 
that this may prove a new species, but whatever it may be it 
is certainly a very striking plant, and if it can be got to flower 
under cultivation in England it will be quite sensational. 

Rehmannia rupestris.—This is another of Dr. Henry’s dis- 
coveries in western China, and of which plants raised from 
seeds taken from dried specimens are now in flower at Kew. 
The genus Rehmannia is composed of about six species, all 
natives of China and Japan. It is closely related to Digitalis, 
butits appearance suggests Gesneracee rather than Scrophu- 
larinez. One species—namely, X. glutinosa, generally known 
as Rk. Chinensis—has long been known in England as a hardy 
herbaceous plant. It is figured in the Sotantcal Magazine, ¢. 
3653, and in the last number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, from 
a plant grown in a sunny border at Kew. The new one is 
about eighteen inches high, the central growth erect, the 
laterals all drooping. The leaves are large, ovate, fleshy, 
toothed and thickly covered with silky white hairs, giving the 
whole plant a silvery appearance. The flowers are not unlike 
those of the Foxglove in shape, and they are white, tinged 
with rose; they are produced singly from the axils of the 
leaves. Grown in pots this plant is pretty enough to please, 
and should it prove hardy it will be a useful acquisition as a 
front-row plant for the herbaceous border. Mr. Hemsley, who 
described this species in his ‘‘Index Flore Sinensis,” quotes 
Dr. Henry’s note to the effect that in China this plant is known 
as Cliff Cabbage, and that it is much esteemed as a medical 
simple. It is said to grow in almost inaccessible places on 
the faces of cliffs. At Kew it has grown well planted in a 
roomy pot in rich soil. 

Campanula Vidalit is one of the handsomest greenhouse 
plants in flower at Kew. It is quite distinct from all other 
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garden Campanulas in its shrubby habit, the main stem de- 


veloping a head of about a dozen sturdy semi-erect branches, 


each a foot long, and clothed with oblong, fleshy, dark green, 
glossy leaves, and from the end of each of these branches 
is pushed a long, erect spike of waxy white flowers.. After 
once flowering the plants are done for, as they never again 
make good, shapely plants. Seeds are ripened freely by culti- 
vated plants, and from these it takes three years to produce a 
full-sized flowering specimen. Cuttings never grow into good 
plants. The species is a native of the Azores, and it is figured 
Lae : pee ; 

in the Botanical Magazine, ¢. 4748 W. Watson. 


London, 


Cultural Department. 


Training up an Orchard. 


ie is not very difficult to prepare the land and set out 500 or 

1,000 young Apple-trees. By this I do not mean that such 
work can be well done without much knowledge and consid- 
erable practical experience. The selection of trees from the 
nursery, the choice of varieties suitable to the locality and the 
market, the due preparation of the ground and the practical 
work of setting out the trees, all require knowledge and skill, 
for lack of which many orchards are more or less failures. 

But when all of these beginnings have been well accom- 
plished, not much more has been done toward a successful 
and profitable orchard than is done when we equip a son 
with the supposed requirements for entering college. We 
have a young orchard before us, and our duty is to keep each 
tree in the best shape and condition, so that when it begins to 
produce fruit it will not begin to show defects and suffer injury. 
Correct pruning is the first requisite of success, and it should 
be mainly knife-pruning—that is, a good orchardist will not 
allow any limbs that must finally come out to reach a large size. 

One who thinks this a small undertaking will find himself 
mistaken. To keep an orchard properly pruned requires a 
well developed imagination. The orchardist must be able to 
see his trees in the mind’s eye, as they will appear in three, six 
or twelve years. But to know how they will look implies a 
knowledge of the habits of growth of the different varieties under 
culture. So it might be said that an orchardist needs to spoil 
one orchard betore he can know how to direct the growth of a 
second. It is only when the beginner has had the advantage 
of training under an expert that he will be likely to succeed at 
the first attempt. : 

The Apple has been so long under cultivation that very wide 
variations exist in its habits of growth. It is likely, also, that 
among Our numerous varieties there exists considerable hy- 
bridity. We have not yet been able to produce any hybrids 
between the European Apple and our native species, and Pro- 
fessor Budd’s experience seems to indicate that it will be a dif- 
ficult task. But there is good reason to believe that the Apples 
of Europe are not all descended from a single species. Many 
of the recently imported varieties from Russia show remarka- 
ble distinctions from the older sorts, not only in habits of 
growth, but in microscopic differences in the structure of their 
leaves. Itis being remarked, also, that they have, as a class, 
a more vigorous inflorescence, and that the texture of the flesh, 
and the flavors of these fruits, are more or less characteristic. 
In this country hybrids, both accidental and worked, between 
our old stock and the Siberian Crabs, have been produced and 
are in fruit in various localities. 

Now all these matters affecting the habits of growth in so 
widely separated varieties are important to be known, before 
we can form a true conception of the work of pruning a young 
orchard and giving to each tree its proper form. 

But the forming of the tree is only a single division of the 
task. We must know much about the habits of and means of 
checking and destroying the many insects, quadrupeds and 
birds which will interfere with our work. Unless these ver- 
min can be promptly subjected and controlled, we may find 
our young trees much more than decimated at any time. 
Mice have been known to destroy hundreds of trees in one 
orchard in a single winter—gnawing the bark from the ground 
up into the larger limbs. There are remedies for a moderate 
amount of this barking by rodents, but a tree once thoroughly 
girdled by them is a hospital specimen forever after, no mat- 
ter how skillfully treated. Bark lice come, sometimes, as 
though blown in clouds through an orchard, and only the 
most active treatment will subduethem. It is the same with 
the attacks of aphids, the tent and forest caterpillars, the web 
worms, the rank worms, and the borers. In short, the orchard- 
ist of the greatest skill and experience is many times “put to 
his trumps” successfully to meet emergencies and maintain 
the thrifty and uniform growth of his trees. 
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One of the Sacred Olive-Trees of Blidah.—See page 414. 


All these things being successfully attended to, there are 
yet other matters equally important. The cultivation and fer- 
tilization of the soil of an orehard requires skill and- knowl- 
edge. That the land should be first thoroughly put in condi- 
tion before the trees are planted, is assumed at the start. But 
what shall be done with it while the trees are advancing to- 
ward the age of profitable bearing? What crops may be 
grown in a young orchard without injuring it, what manuring 
will it need and what shall be the method of tillage ? 


It may be set down as a positive rule that grain crops of any 
sort ought not to be grown in a young orchard. If a funda- 
mental ‘euiding principle is wanted, let it be that whatever crop 
is plz inted among fruit-trees must be one that will make its 
growth mainly after the trees have made theirs. In my own 
experience I have found Beans to be the best. They are not 
planted until the trees have made considerable growth, and 
do not draw much on the land before their terminal buds are 
formed. They come off early and allow of the superficial 
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cultivation necessary to destroy weeds. They need only shal- 
low plowing and working, so that the roots of the trees are not 
much injured ; and finally, the straw makes the best of all 
mulch for the trees, inasmuch as there is nothing in it to at- 
tract mice, it iS not easily scratched about by fow Is, it decays 
slowly, and when decayed makes a very rich dressing, as 
shown by the free yrowth of trees thus treated. 

As to the amount of growth desirable in a young orchard, I 
think it should not be Yess than one foot annually, and that 
this must be maintained, where necessary, by a sufficient ma- 
nuring. This may be either with stable-manure or any com- 
plete “commercial fertilizer. Manuring sufficient to give a 
vigorous growth of Beans—yielding a crop of twenty bushels 
or more to the acre—will keep the frees growing just enough. 
An occasional dressing of ground bone and wood- ashes, at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds to the acre, always shows itself in 
giving vigor to the growth of the trees and a deep, healthy 


color to their foliage. : 
Newport, Vt. iz T. H. Hoskins. 


Notes on American Plants. 


Hydrastis Canadensis (Orange-root or Yellow Puccoon) 
flowers early in May, but the flowers are not showy, and they 
come at a season when there are plenty of others. But the 
foliage is fine, and it is a pretty plant when in fruit. Its height 
is only about a foot, and the three large cordate leaves are 
from five to eight inches wide, deeply several- lobed, and they 
reniain fresh and green nearly the entireseason. Itis valuable 
for shady situations, especially when a low toliage plant is 
needed, It needsa light soil. It is perennial, and when once 
established forms a thick and permanent bed. 

Silphium terebinthinaceum (Prairie Dock), which blooms 
about the middle of August, is a showy and stately plant, from 
four to eight feet high, With numerous bright yellow flowers, 
two or more inches wide, and large radical leaves, often 
eighteen inches long by a foot wide, besides the long ¢ petioles. 
It is a member of the Composite family, common on prairies 
from Michigan and Iowa south to Georgia and Louisiana, It 
does well in any ordinary garden soil in the sun or a thin 
shade. It is a near relative of the Compass-plant (S. /acinda- 
tum), which has once or twice divided root-leaves and similar 
yellow flowers, and which in favorable situations sometimes 
attains a height of twelve feet, and comes into flower a little 
before the former. Both are desirable, but need more time to 
become established and attain their full size than most plants. 

The Climbing Hempweed or Boneset (ikania scandens), 
which is not rare in moist places along the margins of streams 
and borders of ponds from New England to Texas, climbing 
over shrubs or anything else by which it can hold itself up, 
flowers about the middle of August, and is a pretty climber 
for such moist places. It is a herbaceous perennial belong- 
ing to the Composite family. Both the foliage and small heads 
of purplish flowers are handsome. It comes readily from the 
seed or may be transplanted. 

Another member of this same order, but not a climber, and 
which blooms a little later, is the Artemisia Canadensis (Sage- 
bush or Mugwort). The flowers are not conspicuous orshowy, 
but its fine and abundant silvery foliage is very handsome. 
When stimulated by cultivation the plant spreads out over a 
large space. The stems are weak and half trailing, and so 
numerous that a single plant will cover a space of three or 
four feet in diameter if given room enough and a light, rich 
soil in the sun, Be angina’ 


Southwick, Mass. 


Rose Notes. 


Rosa rugosa seems to be attracting much attention among 
the hybridizers of late years, and it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that some advantages may thus be gained. The tough, 
strong foliage of this plant, and also its free growth, are points 
in its favor for hybridizing purposes, and it would therefore 
not be surprising if a numerous race of Rugosa hybrids should 
appear in the near future. 

In this class is Madame Charles Frederic Worth (Schwartz), 
one of the recent introductions, and described as being very 
vigorous and perpetual flowering, flowers large, full, and well 
formed, and color carmine-red. If this new-comer justifies the 
above description it will doubtless prove a valuable addition. 

Clothilde Soupert (Soupert and Notting) is a charming little 
Rose of the Polyantha type, flowering in corymbs which are 
very freely produced, and the flowers varying in color from 
deep rose in the centre to almost white on the outer petals. 
This has been largely propagated as a bedding Rose, and it is 
now proposed that it be grown for winter cut flowers, as its 
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small flowers would prove very useful for “ filling” 
work. 

A serviceable old Rose that has been somewhat neglected 
of late years is Duchesse de Brabant, possibly on account of 
the greatly increased list of pink Roses, many of which are 
larger and of more perfect form than this one. Stillitisa 
plant of good constitution and a vigorous grower, useful 
either for summer bedding or for winter forcing. The flowers 
are of medium size, nearly double, and of a very pleasing shade 
of pink, When the plants are making strong growth the 
flowers are frequently produced in clusters, though this last 
characteristic is not always considered an advantage. 

Among the dark colored Hybrid Perpetuals, Alfred de 

Rougemont takes a prominent place when well grown, its 
large, fragrant, dark crimson flowers being admirable, and 
although i in commerce for over a quarter of a century, it will 
still compare well with many of the newer sorts. This variety 
is also useful for forcing if not forced too early in the season, 
at which time it is very oy in flowering. This variety 
should not be confounded with Madame Alfred de Rouge- 
mont, which is a Hybrid Noisette of comparatively inferior 
quality. 
: Aotier of the older hybrids which should have a place in 
every collection of Roses is Marie Baumann, a variety of 
charming color and delighttul fragrance. Its color may be 
described as carmine-crimson, or rather crimson shaded with 
carmine. The flowers are full and of fair size, the foliage and 
growth are strong and free, and altogether it possesses a com- 
bination of good qualities which it is hard to excel. Marie 
Baumann is also a good forcing variety, though the flowers 
sometimes have a finer color when grown in the open air than 
when under glass, 

As a pillar Rose or for training along the roof of a cool con- 
servatory, the old Noisette, Lamarque, is a first-rate variety, 
and when properly treated it produces immense crops of its 
large white flowers, while its bold foliage and strong growth 
are additional points in its favor. It is also an excellent stock 
upon which to graft Niphetos, the latter producing particularly 
fine flowers when thus treated; and while the grafting process 
may not be absolutely essential to the welfare of Niphetos, yet 
it certainly does appear to increase its vitality to the extent of 
making it produce heavy winter crops of flowers for a long 
series of years, at least when the stock used is Lamarque. 

Very favorable reports have been given of the “Climbing 
Perle des Jardins,” it being stated that the flowers are equal to 
and as freely produced as those of the type, while the growth 
is strong and vigorous and the foliage handsome, the distinc- 
tive feature being its scandent habit. It would therefore ap- 
pear that a valuable addition had been made to the list of 
climbing Roses for in-door use at least, as in all probability it 
is no more hardy than the parent variety. Perle des Jardins 
sometimes endures full exposure to the winter in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, but such treatment is not usually justified. 

W. HT. Taplin. 


in design 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


The Narcissi and their Culture. 


pe question is often asked whether it is necessary, or 
even desirable, to lift the bulbs of Narcissi annually and 
replant them? My reply has invariably been in the negative. 
Last fall circumstances necessitated the lifting of a large col- 
lection of these plants, including all the common and well 
known kinds, besides a quantity of choicer varieties of garden 
origin. Some of these were planted immediately, before the 
bulbs were the least dried from exposure, while others were 
kept in barrels and planted later. In their old quarters the 
bulbs had been planted three years, and we found on lifting 
them that those sorts which increased rapidly from offsets 
were really in need of lifting, as the bulbs were so crowded as 
to render it next to impossible for them to develop properly. 
This was the case with all of the Poeticus section, and others 
of strong constitution, such as Sir Watkin, Horsfield’s and 
Princeps. Others, again, had not multiplied to any great ex- 
tent, and, to all appearances, would have done well another 
three vec without being disturbed. The bulbs were planted 
nine inches deep and covered with earth enough to bury them, 
and then good, well decayed manure was placed on the soil to 
a depth of one to two inches, and the remainder of the soil 
filled in. The loss from: removal was small, and could be 
traced in most cases to a subsequent disturbance of the soil 
for the purpose of lifting bulbs, which brought the manure in 
direct contact with those left in the soil. Taken altogether, the 
growth this spring was not so strong as in past years, though 
the flowers were quite as numerous, these, of course, being 
formed in the bulbs previously. It may be taken for eranted 
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that, unless clumps or beds of Narcissus have become 
crowded, it is by no means necessary to lift them at all, pro- 
vided that, in common with all other permanent occupants of 
the flower-border, they receive an annual top-dressing of good 
manure in fall, the remains of which may be raked off very 
early in spring, before the leaves appear above ground. 

It is surprising that one may visit so many places even 
among good gardens, without seeing anything like a collection 
of these loveliest of spring hardy bulbs. I have visited many 
gardens of late and have seen but one where any other than 
the commoner kinds were grown, and this was a trial collec- 
tion ; as if it had not been proved again and again that the Nar- 
cissus adapts itself readily to our eastern climate. One very im- 
portant point, however, is to plant early, if imported bulbs are 
procured, for success the first year hinges upon a vigorous 
root-action before the arrival of frost. Itis not too late to trans- 
plant, and this is the very best time to plant imported bulbs. 
It is well to be cautious with new or little known kinds when 
forming a collection. There are enough well tried varieties 
which may be relied on to do well, and which include the very 
best of Daffodils, such as JV. grinceps, an early kind, WV. Poeti- 
cus and its varieties, which are always admired, and by plant- 
ing with the type several varieties, such as Angustifolius, 
Ornatus and Recurvus these Poet’s Narcissus may be had in 
bloom for six weeks. They flower in the order named, the 
type following the variety Ornatus. JV. maximus is one ot the 
best kinds, and reliable, being of robust habit. Horsfield’s 
variety is to my mind the best and most distinct of all in cul- 
tivation. It forces well and is a general favorite. The varie- 
ties known as Emperor and Empress are noble kinds, but not 
reliably hardy. 

The giant Welsh Chalice Flower, however, is perfectly 
hardy, has immense flowers, and is perhaps the most profit- 
able Daffodil ever handled by the trade, owing to its rapid 
increase and the growing demand that keeps up the price. 
Where one bulb is planted three may be dug in a year’s time. 
It is obviously a good sort to have. JV. obvallaris, the Tenby 
Daffodil, with its airy appearance, is very early and also forces 
well. Golden Spur is a kind of recent origin; it is very large, 
early and of a rich yellow color. The pretty, sweet scented 
Jonquils, with their Rush-like leaves, should not be neglected. 
LV. gracilis has similar foliage with clusters of fragrant yellow 
flowers, and is the latest flowering variety we have tried; it 
always blooms in the latter part of May and is quite hardy. 
Those who have a greenhouse should try the Hoop-Petticoat 
Narcissus. These are easily procured, flowerabundantly even 
when forced, and are known as JV. dulbocodium. If the soil is 
of a retentive nature a handful of sharp sand should be placed 
under each bulb when planted; this assists the young roots 
to push their way into the soil and acts as drainage to the bulb 


when at rest. 
BAO Onpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


The Florists’ Convention. 
Extracts from Papers Read. 


HE annual convention of the Society of American 
Florists, which was held in Boston last week, at- 
tracted a larger attendance than any former meeting. The 
plan of omitting the afternoon session each day gave such 
an opportunity for social enjoyment and sight-seeing that 
the sessions in the morning and the evening were always 
well attended, the large hall in the horticultural building 
being filled in every instance. A resolution was passed 
that at future meetings the exhibitions shall be closed when 
the Society isin session. This will leave nothing to draw 
members away from the exercises and will be an additional 
improvement. The papers read were of a practical char- 
acter, and the discussions were pointed and business-like. 
The local florists’ club made the visiting members wel- 
come in every way, and by arranging excursions not only 
in the harbor, but to such interesting places as the grounds 
of Mr. H. H. Hunnewell at Wellesley and Mrs. F. B. 
Hayes at Lexington, gave an opportunity of inspecting 
some of the most interesting examples of the gardener’s 
art that could be found in the country. 

The trade exhibits in the lower hall were very interest- 
ing. Mr. Chas. D. Ball, of Holmesburg, and Mr. Henry 
A. Dreer, of Philadelphia, Robert Craig and Edwin Lons- 
dale had exhibitions of their stock in trade in plants in fine 
health and grouped with much taste. The Messrs. Pitcher 
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& Manda also showed a large exhibit of Cypripediums and 
other Orchids, including many choice hybrids and a plant 
of Licuala grandis, which is probably the best specimen of 
its kind in existence. The exhibits of bulbs, seeds and 
florists’ supplies by F. R. Pierson, Joseph Breck & Sons, 
Ff. E. McAllister and others were most attractively arranged, 
and the display of heating apparatus and other greenhouse 
requisites in Bumstead Hall was unusually complete and 
instructive. 


Abstracts of some of the more important papers are given 
below : 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The address of Mr. Jordan was largely devoted to the needs 
of a higher horticultural education both for the benefit of the 
florists and of the public. He insisted that the mission of the 
Society was not only to instruct members in the daily practice 
of their business, but to increase the general interest in hor- 
ticulture and to develop a taste for it among the people. To 
this end all persons interested in the various departments of 
horticulture, as well as those engaged in researches in any 
science connected with it, should be invited to assist in this 
work. 

Large fortunes have been bequeathed to religious institu- 
tions by persons who, of course, cannot foretell what may be 
the specific teachings of any sect a century hence. Libraries 
have been established and schools endowed to carry out some 
wish of their donors, and yet it must be acknowledged that 
comparatively few receive the benefit of these endowments 
when compared with the masses of people, young and old, 
rich and poor, learned and illiterate, who can take object les- 
sons from parks and gardens. These were no doubt the sen- 
timents which inspired Mr. Henry Shaw to bequeath his im- 
mense fortune for the purpose of instructing the people in an 
ever-growing knowledge of horticulture. By his will a botan- 
ical garden is given to the public with means to insure its 
constant and effective maintenance for the cultivation and prop- 
agation of plants and flowers, fruits and trees, together with a 
museum and a library devoted to the service of botany, horti- 
culture and allied subjects. A school has already been estab- 
lished under the direction of Professor Trelease for young 
men who are to be trained in the science and art of horticul- 
ture. Theincome of the estate already realizes hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and will soon reach the magnificent sum 
of $1,000,000 a year. The world can safely be challenged to 
show a like donation from any one individual. 

Mr. Jordan also spoke of the advantages offered by the ex- 
periment stations, which are to make a regular business of 
discovery, to promote investigation and to diffuse the knowl- 
edge which improves horticultural practice. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has arranged to condense 
the bulletins from the various stations, and they are delivered 
free to all who see fit to ask for them, so that every one en- 
gaged in horticultural pursuits has it in his power to gain use- 
ful knowledge by consulting them. He counseled each 
member of this Society to make the acquaintance of the Di- 
rector of the nearest experiment station, to furnish him with 
plants and trees for testing, and to report such facts as may 
have been learned by him in his business practice. By such 
an interchange of knowledge the profession will advance to a 
higher plane, where less drudgery will be needed and where 
work will be done in accordance with the established laws of 
science. 

The speaker argued that there should be established some 
standard of qualification for young men entering into the em- 
ployment of Horists to learn the business. The time will soon 
come when many of our institutions of learning may graduate 
students prepared to become florists’ apprentices. He added 
that suitable books should be prepared for use in schools 
which give instruction in the fundamental principles of hor- 
ticulture, and insisted that even common schools should teach 
the rudiments of the art. 


EXPERIENCE IN CROSSING PLANTS. 


Mr. E. S. Carman, editor of the Rural New Vorker, read a 
paper recounting some of the failures he had met and the suc- 
cesses won in this field during seventeen years past. The 
record of failures is omitted here for the lack of space, although 
it was quite as interesting as the remainder of the paper, from 
which we make the following extracts : 

In my practice a sharp pair of scissors, a pointed piece of 
wood (or even a wooden toothpick), a box for the flowers or 
pollen, sheets of firm tissue paper and a little strong yarn 
answer every purpose, So faras tools and mechanical outfit are 
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concerned. A camel’s-hair brush is rarely of service. If 
pollen can be gathered in quantity, as from Rye, Roses, Honey- 
suckles, etc., it may be placed in boxes and applied some the 
point of a knife or by placing the ripe anthers themselves in 
contact with the receptiv e stigma. 

In performing the operation the bud should be opened, the 
e¢reen anthers removed and the bud tied up in close, fine tissue 
paper. Open it only to apply foreign pollen to the stigmas, 
and at once again protect them from possibility of contact with 
any other pollen. If fruits and seeds then develop we are con- 
fident that the seeds are cross-breeds. 

About fifteen years ago we began crossing Wheats. While 
engaged in this way it occurred to me to make the attempt to 
hybridize Wheat and Rye. The result of pollenating many 
heads was ten seeds, nine of which germinated and wintered 
safely. Eight resembled Wheat in every way, and the plants 
scarcely differed from the mother, which was Armstrong, a 
beardless variety. The ninth plant was peculiar in having 
hairy culms and long, narrow heads, of which there were 
about twenty; and these twenty heads were so nearly sterile 
that ney bore only a grain or so apiece. The other plants 
were all fertile, and several of them were again pollenated with 
Rye. It would take a long time to recount. the suggestive, in- 
structive history of these plants. I have now plants which by 
blood are fifteen-sixteenths Rye. These were nearly sterile, 
and all attempts to again cross with Rye have resulted in abso- 
lute sterility. Some of the fifteen-sixteenths Rye plants grow 
more fertile each year. Many of the three-fourths Rye plants 

e now fully fertile, and so well fixed that we are prop: iwating 
fea for introduction, while three of the halfbreeds have 
already been introduced. Many of the hybrids bear very large 
kernels, long heads, with close ‘spikelets. Some of them are 
as early as Ry e, and pertectly hardy at my home. Thousands 
have been destroyed on account of their conspicuous 
worthlessness. 

Some years ago Professor William Saunders, of Canada, told 
me he thought he had effected a cross between the Raspberry 
and the Blackberry. We made crosses the next season and 
every season since. The Raspberry alone was used as the 
mother plant the first year. Some of the seedlings were 
Raspberries in every way, some were Blackberries in every 
way, a few were intermediate. Whether an improved variety 
will come out of these remains to be seen. Thus far, all that 
have fruited produce imperfect berries; that is, berries with 
from one to a dozen drupelets; while others bloom but do 
not fruit at all. Professor Saunders’ Hybrids were from some 
accident destroyed before fruiting. 

We have never raised a Rose from any other seed than that 
borne by fosa rugosa. This plant is very hardy, bearing 
leaves of exquisite beauty—thick, leathery, with a glossy, 
wrinkled surface. The flowers are large, single, and in color 
white or pink. Asa pollen parent we used the first summer 
Harison’s Yellow, and that alone. This is a very hardy 
Austrian Rose with small leaflets, bearing semi-double yellow 
flowers. Most of the seedlings died from mildew. Only about 
thirty survived. When it is considered that 2. rugosa differs 
from all other Roses in such a marked way, one would natur- 
ally have supposed that its seedlings would be stamped with 
its peculiar characteristics rather than with those of the male 
parent, which may be said to resemble, in a general way, a 
hundred other Roses. Such was not the case. Most of the 
seedlings resembled the male parent in having small leaflets 
which were neither wrinkled nor of unusual thickness. The 
flowers were a yet greater surprise. All the single flowers are 
small, the colors being rosy white, pink, dark “pink. There 
were neither yellow nor pure white flowers. One bush bears 
small single flowers, which are a feeble Rose color around 
the ec dges, then white and finally yellow about the base. Of 
the double flowers one bush bears pink flowers, which are as 
“double” asa Rose wellcan be. The leaflets show the Rugosa 


blood plainly. Three others bear Rugosa foliage. "The 
flowers of two are semi-double, of the color of General 
Jacqueminot. The third, which during the past year 


has been propagated tor introduction by a leading nursery 
firm, bears flowers identical in color with those of General 
Jacqueminot, The color is also the same. It is as nearly a 
perpetual bloomer as is the mother plant. The leaflets, while 
preserving much of the thick, wrinkly texture, are larger than 
those of 2. yugosa. Would any one have prophesied that a 
yellow Rose crossed ona single pink Rose would have pro- 
duced a plant so closely 1 resembling General Jacqueminot ? 
The next year we used pollen from Hybrid Perpetuals, and 
the next, as well as the present, season from Yellow Teas 
chiefly. Of these none that have bloomed are yet worthy of 
remark; we have about 300 in all. The present season 
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has been Selon favorable to an abundant harvest of hybrid 
seed ; probably we have no less than 3,000. 

When the hardy and distinct characteristics of Rosa rugosa 
are considered, one would suppose that the children of such 
a rugged mother would be healthy and strong. The fact is, 
however, that nine-tenths die of mildew. It is worthy of re- 
mark, also, that not one seed in ten is viable. They are 
shells without embryo. 

Finally, you have all heard of the Great Japan Wineberry. 
Though this is the old Rubus phenicolasius, which has been 
in certain nurserymen’s catalogues and in private collections 
for a dozen years, it is still a most remarkable Raspberry, 
worthy of a place in every collection. The forming berry is 

enclosed within the sepals, which are covered with pur- 
ple viscid hairs, like the bud of a Moss Rose. This protects 
the fruit from worms, for all small insects are caught and held 
by the sticky exudation. As the berry ripens, the sepals fall 
back. The berry, at first a bright, diaphanous scarlet, turns, 
as it ripens, to a rich ruby color. The berries are juicy and of 
a refreshing, sprightly quality, with scarcely a trace of the 
peculiar Raspberry aroma. Upon this we have succeeded in 
crossing both the Blackberry and the Rose. 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS UNDER GLASS. 


Professor S, T. Maynard, ina paper on this subject, began 
by saying that the three essential conditions for the successful 
growth of plants under glass are these: the proper amount of 
water, a temperature suited to their growth and an abundance 
of plant food. All of these conditions are necessary, and it is 
difficult to say whether one is more important than another; 
but the last condition, that of plant food for greenhouse crops, 
was alone to be discussed, 

In making up the soil for greenhouse plants, whether grown 
in pots or beds, the principal ingredients are: turf, more or 
less decomposed, or garden soil, and stable manure either 
fresh or decomposed, ‘according to the nature of the plants to 
be grown. With these materials properly put together, very 
successful results are generally obtained by the skillful gar- 
dener ; but sometimes, either from poor quality of the manure 
used, from a poor mechanical condition or from improper 
treatment after being put into the beds or pots, plants fail to 
make the vigorous erowth we desire. Then it is difficult to 
get enough plant food into the small space of the flower-pot or 
bench; a small amount of soil and root space being necessary 
to secure an abundance of bloom. In houses naturally moist 
we must use a small amount of soil to secure a healthtul con- 
dition for the growth of the roots; and therefore we must find 
something to increase the food supply in the soil and to give 
the plants a start. This has led to the use of liquid made trom 
stable manure. Green manure is placed on the surface of the 
bench or pots and plant food is washed into the soil by a liberal 
supply of water. Plants grow well under this practice, but 
the manure is offensive and requires a great amount of labor 
and care in its application. We believe that the necessary 
supply of plant food may be more easily and safely obtained 
from chemicals and special manures. 

After the mechanical conditions have been made right, there 
is little danger of getting the soil too rich for the common 
commercial crops, if all the elements of plant food necessary 
for a complete and perfect growth for the purpose desired are 
present; thatis, if a leaf growth is sought for, potash and the 
nitrogenous elements must be used, while if seed or flowers 
are desired, the use of phosphoric acid in the form of fine bone 
or bone black is recommended. 

After the crop has been started, one of the best ways to fur- 
nish additional plant food is in a liquid form, The soluble 
chemicals, however, like the potash salts and the soluble 
nitrates, must be applied with care; for if the liquid is allowed 
to remain for a considerable length of time on the foliage it is 
liable to be seriously injured. The so-called flower-foods and 
the standard commercial fertilizers of various manufacturers 
have been very successfully used. For house plants, when 
the grower is not skilled in the preparation of soil for the per- 
fect growth of plants, the flower-food gives excellent results. 

Professor Maynard then gave the details of several com- 
parative experime ents in growing Carnations, Pansies, Lettuce 
and Cabbage plants under glass with various special fertil- 
izers. It is not necessary to. give these in full, although the 
complete tables in which the “effect of the various fertilizers 
were used singly and in combination would be very instruc- 
tive. The summiary of the whole matter is given in Professor 
Maynard’s own language as follows: 

Summing up the results of these various experiments we 
come to the conclusion that, of the nitrates, ihe sulphate of 
ammonia gives the best results; that of the potash and soda 
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salts, the sulphate of potash has given by far the best results. 
Bone black, in view of these tests, must be given the first 
place in hastening the maturity of plant growth and in the pro- 
duction of seed, while the nitrate of soda seems to be injurious 
rather than beneficial. These, however, can be given only as 
the results of a comparatively limited series of tests; and all 
careful experimenters know how difficult it is to be sure that 
all the conditions are fully understood and how unsafe it is to 
draw conclusions from anything but a long series of experi- 
ments. But having taken every precaution to fully under- 
stand all the conditions and to make very careful and com- 
plete records, and as the results confirm the opinions of some 
of our best scientists, we feel warranted in recommending, as 
special fertilizers for greenhouse crops, sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of potash, ground bone and dissolved bone black. 

The fact that the nitrate of soda has a tendency to absorb 
moisture is sufficient to account for the increased amount of 
mildew and the poor growth of the Lettuce in one plot in both 
experiments. Why the muriate and nitrate of potash have 
given no better results must be explained by one who is more 
of a chemist than [ am. 

Dried blood and other animal nitrogenous substances are 
very unsatisfactory in the greenhouse, because of the amount 
of moisture and animal life they produce in the process of 
decay. 

Potash and other salts must be carefully used and only in 
small quantities at a time, asin the evaporation of the water 
from the soil the salts are deposited upon the surface, and, where 
the tender leaves come in contact with it, they may be se- 
riously injured. Many a batch of seedlings and cuttings has 
been destroyed in this way, and conditions favorable for fun- 
gus growths produced in the tissues of the injured foliage. 

Whatever may be your opinions of the results of these ex- 
periments, I wish to urge you to give them careful considera- 
tion, to repeat them, to verify them and to make other experi- 
ments, carefully recording all conditions and results, and to 
report them at future meetings or to your favorite paper. The 
value of any new method of cultivation or fertilization must 
be finally determined by the practical gardener, who is mak- 
ing his living by his labor; and he and the man of science 
should work together—the one making known his needs, and 
the other working, in the light of science, to present new truths 
and to make the practice more easy and profitable. 


HELLEBORES FOR THE COMMERCIAL FLORIST. 


William Falconer, of Glen Cove, Long Island, read the pa- 
per which follows on this subject : 

We have two sets of Hellebores—namely, Christmas Roses 
and Lenten Roses. The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 
and its varieties bear large white flowers in November and 
December. The Lenten Roses are represented by Hedleborius 
Olympicus, H, Colchicus and H. orientalis. They have purple 
flowers, while some of their varieties and hybrids have white, 
purple and spotted flowers, and they come into bloom between 
January and April. 

Christmas Roses are useful as cut flowers, and in pots, if in 
bloom, they are excellent for house decoration. The Lenten 
Roses are only useful as pot plants ; but both would be classified 
as ‘‘fancy” rather than as staple articles. Florists who have a 
good local trade can use Hellebores to advantage, but it 
would be hardly advisable for florists who grow flowers for the 
wholesale market to handle them. 

For cut flowers Helleborus niger maximus is the best, butthe 
blossoms must be cut just as wanted for use, for they have no 
great lasting qualities. One of our leading Boston florists who 
has handled these flowers writes: ‘I am a little in doubt 
about their value as cut flowers. Those I had last winter did 
not come up to my expectations in keeping qualities, being 
inclined to hang and droop their heads too much. As pot 
plants they will give much better satisfaction. The demand 
at first will be limited and it will grow slowly; still the flower is 
one that it will pay to grow as a desirable novelty.” A New 
York florist writes: ‘“‘There is no doubt that Helleborus niger 
maximus and the larger-flowered varieties of H/. niger would 
be profitable for cut flowers if large established plants were 
planted out in a cool greenhouse or a well protected cold 
frame. The great difficulty, however, lies in the first cost of 
these large plants, and secondly, in the fact that, as a rule, a 
florist wants to get immediate return for his investment, and 
will not wait four or five years or until his plants become large 
enough to produce an abundance of blooms.” 

My own opinion of these Christmas Roses is that they are a 
most welcome addition to our cut flowers, and particularly 
valuable as they come in at a time when varicty as well as 
quantity is somewhat limited. 
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As pot plants the Lenten Roses are very desirable, but they 
need to be strong plants and well grown. Neither the Christ- 
mas Roses nor Lenten Roses can be grown profitably as out- 
door hardy perennials. They need cool greenhouses or 
frames. The Christmas Roses should be planted out perma- 
nently, and for this reason I prefer growing them in cceld 
frames. As the Lenten Roses are pot plants they may be 
plunged outside in. cold frames in summer, and brought in- 
doors in winter, or, if wanted for late work, kept out in the 
frame till they show signs of blooming, and then brought in- 
doors. They all prefer a well drained loamy soil, with a loose 
surface and a somewhat shady place in summer. A frame up 
against a north or north-west facing wall of a building is a 
good place for them; or they can be grown under a high- 
raised lath or brush-shading, such as is used over forest-tree 
seed-beds, The ground about them should be mulched with 
half-rotted leaves and finely chopped sphagnum moss, and 
this keeps it cool, loose and moist all summer. 

A Baltimore delegate explained the workings of a florists’ 
exchange in that city which was organized last year under the 
State laws, and is governed by seven directors—four growers 
and three dealers. The prices are set by the officials of the 
exchange, unsold flowers are destroyed and the losses are 
borne by the exchange members in proportion to the amount 
of stock they hold. The commission the exchange makes 
pays the salary of the manager and necessary expenses. The 
system is said to worl: well and to give an opportunity for 
growers to dispose of small lots which a commission merchant 
would hardly care to be troubled with. 

In response to the inquiry ‘“‘What twenty native plants are 
the best for florists’ use,” Mr. A. Gilchrist, of Toronto, Ontario, 
submitted the following list: Trillium grandifiorum, Cypri- 
pedium spectabile, C. parviflorum, C. pubescens, Asclepias 
tubcrosa, A. tncarnata, Euphorbia corollata, Coreopsis lance- 
olata, Helianthus strumosus, Spiraea lobata, Nymphaea odorata, 


Thalictrum Cornittt, Rudbeckia laciniata, Rudbeckia hirta, 
Eupatorium ageratoides, Solidago Canadensis, Aguilegia 


Canadensis, Lobelia cardinalis, Monarda didyma. 

In reply to the question, What are the twelve best hardy 
shrubs for florists’ use? Mr. Jackson Dawson gave the follow- 
ing listas the best among those that are rarely or never forced 
for market: Andromeda speciosa, Cylisus scoparius, Viburnum 
plicatum, Staphylea Colchica, Deutzia Sieboldit, Exochorda 
grandifiora, Pyrus baccata floribunda, Rubus rosifiorus, 
jl. pl., Weigela candidissima, Philadelphus latifolius, Spirea 
Cantoniensis, fl. pl., Kalmia latifolia. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, M. H. Norton, Boston; Vice-President, John Cham- 
bers, Toronto ; Secretary, W. J. Stewart, Boston ; Treasurer, 
M. A. Hunt, Terre Haute, Indiana. It was voted to hold the 
next annual meeting at Toronto. 


Lxhibitions. 
The Horticultural Show at Boston. 


“HE annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held while the Convention of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists was in session, was conspicuously good in allits de- 
tails, and was considered by many of those whose judgment 
is of value in such matters as the best display of the kind 
which has been seen in this country for years. The exhibition 
was held in the large Music Hall, and yet the collections occu- 
pied so much of the floor space, including stage and galleries, 
that the throng of visitors had extreme difficulty in moving 
about without injuring the specimens which skirted the va- 
rious groups, and even then it was found necessary to pack 
many of the plants so closely together that large numbers of 
the very finest of them could not be seen to good advantage. 
The exhibition began outside the doorway with a collection 
of conifers, containing fifty-six species and varieties, from Mr. 
J. W. Manning, and with similar groups within the vestibule 
from the Messrs. Temple & Beard and Wm. C. Strong. 
Some fine specimens of Hydrangea with blue flowers, from 
Mr. John L. Gardiner, added interest to these outside groups. 
The view from the stage was almost bewildering. The ample 
balustrades in front of the balconies were festooned with green- 
ery, with large specimens of Nepenthes hanging beneath. 
Masses of cut flowers made a brilliant appearance in the lower 
balcony, while in room-like apartments below the balcony and 
opposite the stage were a number of elegant table and mantle 
decorations. Under the shade of some immense Palms in 
the centre of the room was a blaze of bloom from gorgeous 
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aquatics, while all around the main floor were groups of plants 
from the best known collections in the vicinity of Boston. In 
the centre of the stage was a magnificently colored specimen 
of the Croton, Queen Victoria, exhibited by Mr. George A. 
Nickerson, of Dedham. Behind it were tasteful groups of 
foliage plants from the establishments of Mr. F, Becker and 
Mr. W. E. Doyle, of Cambridge, while about the great Croton 
were some remarkable plants, among them the highly deco- 
rative Dasylirion acrotrichum and largespecimens of Alamanda 
and Agapanthus, and some magnificent Fuchsias, including a 
fine plant of the variety Gloria, well known forty years ago, 
but now rarely seen here. 

Cur limits of space will only permit a mention of some of 
the most meritorious of the plants in the various collections 
upon the floor, and no doubt among the great number of 
those represented many good specimens escaped attention 
altogether. The first group to demand attention was that from 
the Botanic Garden of Harvard University, which contained 
excellent specimens of Gymmogramme calomelanos, G. Tar- 
tarica, Sanseveria Zeylanica, Peperomia arifolia, with choice 
Adiantums, Selaginellas and Marantas. 

Adjoining this was the extensive rich collection of Mr. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, including such well-grown specimens of 
Cycasrevolutaand Araucariaexcelsaasarerarely seen. A large 
plant of Davallia Mooreana was greatly admired, as was one 
of Cyanophyllum magnificum and another of Spherogyne lati- 
foliz. Were also was a fine specimen of Phyllotentum Lindent 
—a plant whose popularity is evidently on the increase, since it 
occurred in no less than six other collections. 

In the large group furnished by Mr. John L. Gardiner, and 
arranged with great taste by Mr. Atkinson, were splendid ex- 
amples of Gymnogramme schizophylla, Adiantum Farleyense, 
with remarkable Marantas and Pandanads. 

Noteworthy in the large assortment from the gardens of Mr. 
H. H. Hunnewell were: Sicus Parcellii, Cissus discolor, 
Croton pictum, Dracaena indivisa, fol. var. (a particularly 
elegant variety) and Davallia fijtensts. 

The collection of Mr. F. L. Ames was so notably good 
throughout that it is difficult to single out one specimen for 
special mention, but Lomaria gibba, Platycerium Hilhi, An- 
thurium Warogueanum, Croton Mortit, Dieffenbachia Bausei 
and Anthurium Vettchii seemed particularly interesting. 

Some grand plants were shown by Mrs. J. Lassell, of 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts. Specially noticeable were the 
specimens of Heliconia aurea striata, a grand plant for 
decoration, and one which must soon come into general use, 
Alocasia species, Dracena Voungii, and Gletchenta Mendeli, a 
plant of splendid proportions. Two specimens of Peristeria 
elata attracted much attention, and they were worthy of it, 
for one of them bore no fewer than twelve spikes, one of 
which had seventeen fully developed flowers and as many 
more partially developed. 

Specimens of Phenix rupicola and Kentia Belmoreana, 
shown by Mr. George A. Nickerson, were among the noblest 
plants in the whole exhibition. 

Some fine Orchids were contributed by Messrs. Siebrecht & 
Wadley, of New York, and the collection of Mr. Ames was ex- 
ceedingly rich and varied, containing a great portion of the 
best plants in bloom at this season, It would be difficult to 
find better plants of Lela crispa superba, L. elegans Littleana, 
L. callistoglossa, Cypripedium Morgania, C. enanthum, C. 
bellatulum, Odontoglossum grande and Cattleya Eldorado. 

Among miscellaneous plants the Harvard Botanic Garden 
contributed collections of Cacti, with economic and interesting 
plants; Mr. Smith, of the Washington Botanic Garden, a large 
collection of carniverous plants; Mr. R. H. White, a flowering 
specimen of Monstera delicosa; Mr. Benjamin Gray, specimens 
of the Papyrus, and Mr. David Allen, a remarkable group of 
Anthuriums. Among the aquatics the cluster of Egyptian 
Lotus from Mr. Sturtevant’s famous pond in New Jersey at- 
tracted much attention. Mr. L. W. Goodell had a most com- 
plete and beautiful collection. It contained specimens of 
twenty-five highly desirable water plants, with the information 
that they were all hardy. i 

Among the principal awards made were the following: Mr. 
H. H. Hunnewell received the first prize for Palms, for green- 
house plants, for Caladiums and for Draceenas; Mr. N. T. 
Kidder, for Ornamental-leaved plants, Ferns, Adiantums, 
Lycopods and Crotons; Mr. F. L. Ames, for Orchids, for the 
best single Orchid (Lelia crisfa), for specimen ornamental- 
leaved plant and Nepenthes; Mr. John L. Gardiner, for green- 
house plants and Nepenthes; Dr. C. G. Weld, of Brookline, for 
specimen Tree-I*ern, Crotons and Gloxinias; Temple & Beard, 
for coniferous trees and hardy herbaceous flowers ; Mr. O. A. 
Ruggles, for the best floral design; Mr. David Allen, for the 
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best mantel-piece decoration ; Mr. L. W. Goodell, for aquatic 
plants and flowers. A silver medal was awarded to Geo. 
A. Nickerson, for the Croton Queen Victoria, and one to G. 
McWilliams, for a remarkable Alocasia. 


Notes. 


The journal of the Japanese Horticultural Society states that 
the exports of plants, trees and shrubs from Japan during the 
month of January lastamounted in value to very nearly $6,000. 


A sketch of the life of Reichenbach, the great authority on 
Orchids, written by his executor, Dr. Dilling, and originally 
printed in a periodical, has recently been issued in pamphlet 
form by Lucas Graefe, of Hamburg. 


In a recent number of the Revue Horticole Monsieur Charles 
Naudin states that about. eighty species or well-marked vari- 
eties of Eucalyptus are now growing in the gardens of the Villa 
Thuret at Antibes, while several additional species may be 
found in adjacent localities. 


The Revue Horticole names as ‘the horticultural marvel of 
the year 1890” a new Wistaria (W. multijuga), which has 
bloomed in abundance in the gardens of Monsieur Bertin at 
Versailles. ‘‘ Although introduced long ago,” adds the Revue, 
“itis hardly known even to botanists, and has been almost 
impossible to find.” Itgreatly resembles the ordinary Chinese 
Wistaria, but nevertheless differs from it in ways which the 
Revue promises to explain with fullness ata future time. Mean- 
while it is noted that its flower-clusters measure from thirty to 
forty inches in length. 


The American Association of Cemetery Superintendents 
held its annual meeting in Boston while the Florists’ Conven- 
tion was in session. More than sixty members were present 
from all parts of the country, and the papers and discussions, 
which related to all parts of the management of cemeteries, 
were unusually interesting. The discussions seemed to show 
that public taste is tending toward a limitation of stone-work, 
and a stronger reliance upon planting, for general effect. The 
use of hedges, coping and other conspicuous separations be- 
tween lots was pretty generally discountenanced, and opinion 
favored an open, natural treatment of burial-grounds rather 
than the more rigid and architectural method which once pre- 
vailed in cemeteries, and which has its most conspicuous repre- 
sentative now in Greenwood. Mr. John G. Barker, Superin- 
tendent of Forest Hills Cemetery, was elected President for 
next year; R. D. Cleveland, of Lakewood Cemetery, Minne- 
apolis, Vice-President, and Frank Higgins, of Woodmere 
Cemetery, Detroit, was made Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. 
O. C. Simonds, of Chicago, was elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Instructive papers were read by William Sol- 
way, of Cincinnati, on “What Trees to Plant and When to 
Plant Them”; by Mr. O. C. Simonds, of Chicago, on “Shrubs 
and Trees”; Mr. A. W. Blaine, of Detroit, on ‘‘ Mistakes in 
Cemetery Management”; Mr. George Troup, of Buffalo, on 
“Cemetery Roadways,” and Mr. Frank Eurich, of Toledo, on 
the ‘Life and Service of Adolph Strauch,” the originator of the 
so-called Lawn System in cemetery design and management. 

Experiments in spraying Peach-trees for the Curculio with 
London Purple resulted last year, especially in the Peach- 
region of Michigan, in great injury to the foliage, so that Pro- 
fesscr Cook in a station bulletin declared that the foliage of 
the Peach-tree is especially susceptible to injury, and that 
London Purple is more injurious than Paris Green, owing to 
the fact, no doubt, that the soluble arsenic is abundant in Lon- 
don Purple and almost absent in Paris Green. Experiments 
at Cornell made for two seasons seem to corroborate this ~ 
view, and from a recent bulletin by Professor Bailey it appears, 
without going into details, that leaves sprayed by London Pur- 
ple were found to contain arsenic in the texture of the leaves, 
while those injured by Paris Green showed none. The poison 
in the latter case simply affected the surface of the leaf. Un- 
doubtedly the injury is caused by the fact that over fifty per 
cent. of the arsenite of calcium in London Purple is soluble in 
water, and is thus carried into the body of the foliage. Young 
leaves are proved to be less liable to injury than full grown 
ones, which is due, it is supposed, to the waxy covering so 
abundant on recent leaves and shoots. Microscopic examina- 
tion shows that the Peach-leaf is a very delicate structure, the 
epidermis being remarkably narrow and the cell-walls thin. 
This delicacy of structure seems to account for the greater 
susceptibility of the Peach-leaf to injury than the leaves of the 
Plum and other trees. A mixture of one pound of Paris 
Green to 300 gallons of water, when applied in a fine spray, 
did not injure the Peach-trees. Probably one pound to 350 
gailons would be always safe. 
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The Flowering Dogwood. 


HE trees called in popular language Flowering Dog- 
woods give a peculiar charm to the forests of North 
America. There are two of these trees, and their counter- 
part is not found in any other part of the world. In early 
spring one of them enlivens the deciduous forests of south- 
eastern America, and the other lights up the gloomy Pines 
and Firs of the far north-west. 

We will glance first at the floral structure to which these 
plants owe their peculiar beauty. The flowers of the 
Cornel are individually small, and green or greenish white 
or white in color. They are arranged in some species in 
close heads, and in others in open, flat, spreading cymes. 
The last is the more common arrangement, and the flower- 
clusters of some of the American species in which the 
flowers are grouped in this fashion are very beautiful, 
especially those of Cornus circinata and of Cornus alternifolia, 
the former a good-sized shrub, and the latter a small tree 
or tree-like shrub, of the north Atlantic forests. In those 
American species in which the flowers are placed in a close 
head the flower-cluster is surrounded by four or five large 
leaf-like bracts which enclose it in the bud. These open 
before the flowers expand and soon begin to enlarge. At 
this time they are of a rather dirty greenish white color and 
not more than a quarter of an inch long. They grow rap- 
idly, and at the end of ten days or two weeks are one and 
a half or two inches long on the eastern tree, or sometimes 
twice that length on the Pacific coast species, and pure 
snowy white. To these large showy bracts or floral 
leaves the Flowering Dogwoods owe their name, and not 
to the flowers, which are very small, of a pale greenish 
color, and quite inconspicuous. 

The fact that the vernal beauty of these trees is due to 
leaves and not to flowers lengthens the time of what is 
popularly supposed to be their flowering period; for the 
floral leaves have already grown to more than half their 
size before the true flowers open, and their time of greatest 
beauty does not come until after the flowers have fallen. 
The flowers and the floral leaves open and fade before the 
trees put forth their true leaves, so that they appear in 
flower like one mass of dazzling white. 

The Cornels with showy floral leaves are confined to the 
New World, the group being represented by the two Flow- 
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ering Dogwood-trees, one in the east and the other in the 
west, and by the pretty little herbaceous Bunch-berry, a 
familiar flower of our northern woods, which it carpets in 
spring with its large white bracts, and cheers in the late 
autumn by its large clusters of brilliant scarlet fruit, and by 
another species resembling this last, and peculiar to Alaska 
and the far northern parts of the continent. These are all that 
have come down to us from a very peculiar group of plants 
which, in earlier times, were more widely scattered over 
the earth’ssurface than they are now. For the ancestors of 
our Flowering Dogwoods occurred in Europe, where, how- 
ever, their descendants have been unable to obtain a foot- 
hold, as well as in America. 

As ornamental trees, the Flowering Dogwoods, especially 
the eastern species, are not easily surpassed. ‘This tree, to 
which botanists have given the name of Cornus florida, is a 
low, round-headed plant, with spreading branches and a 
straight, usually slender, trunk. Under favorable condi- 
tions it attains sometimes in the south a height of forty 
feet, with a trunk often a foot or a foot and a half in 
diameter. The leaves are ample in size, dark, lustrous 
green on the upper surface, the lower surface covered with 
pale glaucous bloom. They turn in autumn to a crimson 
color, which finds its only equal in brilliancy among 
American trees in those of the Sour Gum and of the Liquid- 
ambar. The effects of the color of the tree at this time of 
the year are heightened by the contrast between the darker 
hues of the upper surface with the paler shades of the lower. 
The fruit is an oval scarlet drupe half an inch long, borne 
in dense spherical heads. It ripens in the late autumn, 
and then adds much to the beauty of the trees when birds 
permit it to escape them. Theclaims, therefore, of the Flow- 
ering Dogwood as an ornamental tree are its hardiness, its 
size and habit, the beauty and durability of its inflorescence, 
its handsome foliage and fruit aid the brilliancy of its au- 
tumn foliage. It grows from southern New England and 
Minnesota to Florida and eastern Texas, reappearing on 
the mountains of north-eastern Mexico. This tree is not 
common at the north, and east of the Hudson River it 
never reaches any great size. In the middle states, how- 
ever, and in the south and south-western part of the region 
which it occupies, it is one of the most common inhabit- 
ants of the forests of deciduous-leaved trees, affording the 
most conspicuous feature in the landscape, and lighting up 
the borders of forests and fields with masses of dazzling 
white. 

This little tree produces wood which is not exceeded in 
strength and in the toughness and closeness of its grain 
by that of many other American trees. It is valued in 
turnery, for the hubs of small wheels, for the bearings of 
machinery, and even for wood-engraving. ‘The bitter 
properties of the bark make it useful as a tonic and give it 
a place in the materia medica. 

The appearance of this tree when in flower is shown in 
our illustration on page 431. It represents a fine specimen 
growing in the country place of Mr. A. L. Barber, at Grimes’ 
Hill, Staten Island, andis from a photograph by J. Loeffler, 
Tompkinsville, New York. 

The Pacific Coast Flowering Dogwood, the Cornus Nut- 
lalla of botanists, is in some respects a finer tree than its 
better known Atlantic relative. It grows taller, and it is 
not unusual to find individuals among the great Fir-trees 
near the shores of Puget Sound, a region remarkable for its 
great trees, sixty feet or more in height. The flower- 
bracts are nearly twice as large, and therefore more con- 
spicuous. The leaves, however, do not assume the brilliant 
autumn tints of those of the eastern tree, and its tall, slen- 
der mode of growth makes it less desirable as a culti- 
vated plant. Apparently the Pacific Coast Dogwood is 
not an easy plant to cultivate outside the region where it 
grows naturally. It was first introduced into gardens 
many years ago, but we cannot remember to have ever 
seen a plant of any size in any garden, and all recent 
attempts to cultivate it have proved unsuccessful. Other 
plants of the same region are, however, perfectly at home 
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in the gardens of Europe, and a few of them, like the Vine 
Maple, do fairly well in those of this country. It is possi- 
ble to hope, therefore, that when the secret of the success- 
ful method of cultivating this western Dogwood has been 
discovered, an ornamental tree of the first class will be 
given to our plantations. 

This species grows from British Columbia to the moun- 
tains of southern California. It attains its greatest size in 
western Orcgon and Washington Territory, and the trav- 
eler through the great Fir-forests of that region at the time 
of year when the Dogwoods are in flower will never forget 
the impression upon his imagination which their appear- 
ance creates. 


The Treatment of Trees in Drought. 


HENEVER there is a severe drought in New 
England the newspapers tell us that the great Elms 
in various towns have died, and that the street officers are 
about to cut them down. But it takes more than one 
summer's drought to kill an Elm that was growing vigor- 
ously when the dry weather began. Drought often kills 
trees the first summer after they are planted, and when 
they are dead beyond doubt they might as well be cut 
down or dug up to make room for others. But if a tree 
that has been for some years firmly rooted is so afflicted and 
starved by drought as to lose all its leaves in midsummer, 
that is not a sufficient reason for cutting it down. It may 
die the following year if nothing is done for its relief, but 
the rains of the coming winter and spring would probably 
revive it. A tree which is supposed to be killed by drought 
should never be cut down before the opening of the summer 
of the next year. 

But a tree which gives signs of perishing by drought 
ought to receive sympathy and assistance. The wilting, 
turning yellow and falling of the leaves are signals of dis- 
tress. Usually the tree is starving. It cannot assimilate 
and appropriate solid substances, and as there is no water 
to dissolve its food it can neither eat nor drink, and has 
no means of sustaining its life. But a tree of vigorous 
constitution, growing in its native soil, will endure a long 
and severe fast. Of course it will not grow while it is 
starved, and in time its constitution will be impaired, its 
strength will give way and it will die. But it should not 
be cut down because it is having a hard trial. 

The trees that are soonest injured by drought have in 
most cases nearly exhausted the soil in which they stand. 
The treatment required is not merely a supply of water, 
but an improvement of the soil. Grass and weeds should be 
removed from the ground about the tree as far as the roots 
extend, and either rich loam or manure of a suitable kind 
should be copiously applied and partially incorporated with 
the surface stratum. If enough water is then given it from 
time to time to dissolve the new supply of food, the tree is 
likely not only to live, but to grow much more vigorously 
than before. Great numbers of trees in our towns grow 
very slowly, become enfeebled and perish at last, not on 
account of drought alone, but because of exhaustion of the 
soil and an inadequate food supply. The people of a town 
ought not to remain comfortably indifferent while the noble 
trees which embower their daily walks are starving to 
death. They should take measures for their relief. Very 
often it would be better not to plant so many trees unless 
they are taken care of afterward. In many instances, 
Arbor-Day planting is the ceremonious murder of beautiful 
young trees, which are put into the ground with songs and 
orations, and are, apparently, not thought of afterward. 


The groups of large trees will usually be accompanied by 
shrubs to connect them with the lawn: Rhododendrons and 
other pendent evergreens are very useful for such purpose, 
when the turf being carried under them leaves no cutting line 
of border. Shrubs should not be accompanied in the same 
bed by such flowers as require digging, the line of border 
above mentioned destroying that repose and that variety of 
form which ought to characterize the former.—W. S. Gilpin’s 
“ Practical Hints,” London, 78 32. 
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California Forests and Irrigation. 


N O other part of the United States has so much at stake in 

any proposed system of irrigation as California. Farther 
north there is more rainfall, and farther south and east there 
has been little done as yet, in horticulture, and while the min- 
ing and pastoral communities in those regions have much to 
gain from almost any attempt at irrigation, they have less to 
lose from hasty experiments or reckless legislation. As the 
traveler comes westward from the valleys and plains of Colo- 
rado and Utah, the gardensof the Rockies, he sees in Nevada, 
as in much of New Mexico and Arizona, a land indeed arid, 
but nevertheless a land that can wait if need be. Few wheat- 
fields and vegetable farms and no great commercial orchards 
and vineyards are yet established in this vast territory. It is 
chiefly the great American speculator who urges the immedi- 
ate expenditure of millions of dollars to restore fertility to this 
Sahara of the continent. There is no need of haste; let the 
work be done as increasing population presses hard on its 
food supply. 

But California has a different claim. She has developed by 
a marvelous chain of circumstances a group of great indus- 
tries that depend not partly nor temporarily, but absolutely 
and forever upon two things: (1) the permanence of the re- 
maining forests upon her mountains and (2) the adoption of 
the most perfect system of irrigation under the best laws that 
human skill and experience can devise. Unlike Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming, this 
great commonwealth has already established orchards and 
vineyards, which represent potentially the most important 
horticultural investment in the world, and every new fire in 
the Sierra Pines, every new logging camp in the Redwoods, 
every day’s delay in the passage of laws to withdraw from entry 
all the timber-lands that yet remain, is as much a blow at 
vine and tree in the valleys as if the axe were actually laid at 
their roots. 

While the thirteen American colonies were fighting King 
George, the Spanish settlers of California were planting vinesand 
Olive trees, avenues of Pear, Fig and Orange, and establishing at 
more than a hundred mission villages and ‘‘ ranchos ” planta- 
tions that acentury later were to become gardens of beauty 
and broaden into thousands of acres of fruit trees and vines. 
With few exceptions these old Spanish homesteads are the 
centres of the famous horticultural districts of the present time. 
Spain, Italy, Portugal and Mexico gave of their best to the 
gardens of the past, and the course of the ultimate growth of 
California was decided by that gift. The “ gold rush” and the 
placer mining episode were merely a summer or two of camp- 
ing in the foot-hills and splashing in the bright Californian rivers. 
When “the boys”’ came back from the mountains, there were 
the mission wheat-fields to bid them break the broad Sacra- 
mento plains; there were the mission vines and orchards to 
show them the real work of the future. Then they planted 
15,000,000 fruit-trees and 15,000,000 grape vines. That, at 
least, is what they have to-day, after numberless experiments, 
and having utilized the greater part of the lands that under ex- 
isting conditions are perfectly well adapted to horticulture, 
they begin to look abroad over their own wheat fields and 
pastures, which have the soil and climate required, but need 
security of another sort. Some of the orchards and vineyards 
are on ‘‘sand plains,” once covered with Artemisia and Cactus, 
but reclaimed by irrigation. Most of them, however, have 
merely taken the place of Willow “bottoms,” Oak-forests and 
miles of tangled mountain shrubs, and the actual leaf-surface 
is hardly greater in any of the valleys than it was before the 
orchards were planted. 

Meanwhile the forests have been cleared at a rate which has 
never been surpassed in any community of equal size. Wood 
is almost the only building material in use in California. There 
are a few buildings of brick and stone, but these are but the 
exceptions to the rule. Then, too, the great mining opera- 
tions have used up the forests with frightful speed. There are 
miles of flumes, miles of timbering and flooring, and ‘‘ blocks ” 
in tailing races, all cut from the best part of the trunks, with 
the rest left to perish. The Comstock mines have used up 
timber enough to build acity. Every smelter’s furnace clears 
off acre after acre, usually taking only “fine milling lumber.” 
The building of the stamp mills requires an amount of timber 
that astonishes the visitor. When a miner takes up a claim he 
first assures himself that water and wood are in the vicinity, 
without which it cannot be worked. No one who only 
knows the ordinary wastage of forests in other regions can 
have any adequate conception of the enormous and in- 
creasing requirement of the miner’s pursuit. If the forests 
were withdrawn from sale, put under capable control, 
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and the ‘“‘ timber crop” sold in the open market, the miners 
would soon discover that they could get along with much less 
and the insane waste now going on would be prevented. 

I have seen the bottom of cafions in the mining region lit- 
erally crowded for miles with the trunks of Pines from each 
of which a few “flume blocks” had been sawed, and the rest 
discarded, though sound to the centre. I have seen mining 
reservoirs made in cafions, and many acres of stately Pines 
and Spruces left to perish as the water rose behind the dam. 
No one thought that it made any difference; the supply was 
called ‘“‘ inexhaustible.” About twelve years ago, while a trav- 
eling correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, | rode over 
the mining districts of Nevada, Placer and El Dorado Coun- 
ties, a region covering an area of more than 3,000 square 
miles. Near one of the little mining camps I made the ac- 
quaintance of a pioneer named Rayburn, who had a saw-mill, 
and obtained most of his timber from Government land. One 
night when I sat in his cabin he asked me if I ‘‘had ever seen 
a Pitch-Pine-tree on fire?” ‘‘ Now, that is one on the point of 
the ridge,” he said, pointing to a stately specimen, ‘and I'll 
send Jim up to touch it off for you.” Like a recent writer on 
forests and irrigation in one of the leading magazines, he had 
no conception of the Chinese fire-cracker folly of the idea of 
touching a match to a great Pine merely to see it blaze and 
fall, and it took half an hour to persuade him out of the notion 
of his pyrotechnic display. 

The causes and extent of the forest-fires of the Pacific coast 
have often been discussed, but I cannot refrain trom giving a 
bit of evidence from Professor Joseph Le Conte. Ina recent 
conversation he referred to “one of the saddest sights” he 
ever beheld. It was a fire-killed forest in Oregon. ‘For 
thirty miles,” he said, “I rode across a belt of timber. The 
trees had been magnificent Pines, few of them less than 
250 feet in height. Fire had destroyed every vestige of 
vegetation, and in places the soil was burned out in great pits 
and hollows.” The traveler in the Californian mountains will 
often come upon such fire-swept districts, where miles upon 
miles of forests that belong to the whole American people 
stand in utter ruin. , 

The lesson that Californians are strangely slow to learn is 
that the prosperity of the orchard-planted valleys depends 
upon the maintenance of the forest-reserves. The shortage 
of the Delaware peach crop of 18g0 is said to have added a 
million dollars to the value of the California peach crop. But 
the limits of the possible extension of the peach industry are 
fixed by the condition of the high Sierras and of the upper 
ridges of the Coast Range. If California keeps the forests as 
the orchards of the mountains, gathering the annual timber 
crop as she gathers her annual fruitage in the valleys, then 
orchard belt and Pine belt will meet, and the whole state blos- 
som, and every acre of barren waste be reclaimed at last. 

Professor George Davidson, one of the mostcareful of obsery- 
ers, madea report, now almost forgotten, on the irrigation of the 
two great valleys, the San Joaquin and the Sacramento. This 
report, sent to Washington in 1876, still remains the most 
complete and practical study of the subject, but its suggestions 
have never received attention. ‘(he region under considera- 
tion, including valley and low foot-hills, covers 12,000,000 

“acres. Professor Davidson shows that the average rainfall in 
the mountains is sufficient to irrigate every tillable acre of this 
great district, and that the engineering problems involved are 
not difficult. He tabulates the catchment basins of all the 
streams on either side of the valleys, and shows that on the 
maintenance of the great forests the success of the entire sys- 
tem depends. First, he says, the waters must be controlled, 
placed under a general system of law and be irrevocably 
bound to the lands they irrigate. Secondly, the forest must 
be maintained in a systematic manner, so as to avoid waste. 
Thirdly, the development of a complete irrigation system 
must go hand in hand with a drainage system to reclaim the 
swamp and tule lands and carry off the surplus water from 
_the plains. The Davidson Report, which makes a large volume 
of several hundred pages, illustrates the possibilities of scientific 
irrigation in California by the best examples of similar work in 
other countries, but its chief value is in the clear presentation 
of the necessity of utilizing the water of the Sierra if horticul- 
ture is to reach its full development in the great valley. 

An ideal California is yet possible, but a few more years 
of neglect will forever destroy that ideal. California should 
be a state with one-third of its surface one vast garden and 
orchard, one-third occupied by great and permanent forests, 
yielding a revenue almost as large as that of the lowlands, 
and one-third snow peaks, wild Alps of rocks, high, open pas- 
tures and level tule islands reclaimed and changed into such 
Grass-fields as those of Holland. Everywhere there should be 
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sufficient water, but nowhere torrents nor uncontrolled floods. 
On every terraced hill should flourish the Olive and Carob, the 
Vine and Orange, and the miners should toil in their camps 


among stately Pines. E 
Niles, Cal. Charles H. Shinn. 


Earliness from Unripe Seed. 


R. STURTEVANT'S remarks on page 355, alluding to 
experiments at Geneva in growing Tomatoes from un- 
ripe seed, invite a reply, which I have delayed offering for a 
few days, until the different strains now growing in the garden 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station should have 
ripened their first fruits. A brief history of the case is this: 
Seed of the Cook’s Favorite Tomato has been saved from 
very immature fruits through five seasons, the fruits being 
selected in every case from the plants grown from immature 
seed. The fruits from which the seed was saved had notattained 
full size, and exhibited none of the indications of ripeness. 

The present season, the first fruit from the immature seed 
ripened on August 8th, while that from plants grown every year 
from thoroughly mature seed ripened August 14th, showing 
a gain in this case of six days in favor of the immature seed. 
The dates of maturity of the two selections, that is, from the im- 
mature seed and from the ripe seed, in our Geneva plantings 
are not at hand, but it is my impression thatin some instances 
the gain has been greater than this. Inaslightly different strain 
which was originated in 1889, by selecting thoroughly ripened 
fruits from the plants grown for three seasons from immature 
fruits, the first fruit ripened this season ten days in advance of 
that from the seed grown continuously from ripe fruit. 

This experiment, including certain branches not here men- 
tioned, has proved most interesting and instructive; and it is 
our intention to publish the results in detail when carried a 
little farther. I will only add here that the increase in earliness 
is accompanied by a marked decrease in the vigor of the plant 
and in the size, firmness and keeping quality of the fruit. 

E. S. Goff. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


The Cactus in Garden Art. 


The Cactus is a curiosity, one of the wonders of the vege- 
table kingdom. It is unusual, and therefore always bold and 
striking. For this reason it is a favorite with many as an ob- 
ject of ornamentation in lawns, and the species are often used 
in composition for landscape effect. In fact, so common is 
this use of Cactuses that we may take them to represent a 
type of ornamentation which is characterized by obtrusive- 
ness and uncommonness. This is almost universally the form 
adopted by those who have a shallow love of Nature. It indi- 
cates that the designer is less in sympathy with his surround- 
ings than with other regions, and that his desires are to be 
satisfied only by something which appeals at once to the eye 
as peculiar. Such types of gardens are common. One fre- 
quently sees glaring curves, angular banks, balanced figures, 
piles of stones, curiosities and abundance of abnormal and 
unusual trees and plants, but he rarely finds a picture painted 
in a landscape with the same taste that the artist defines and 
composes on his canvas. And even when we do find a gar- 
den created in the love and appreciation of Nature we are too 
apt to pass it by as tame or commonplace. 

It is apparent that if Cactuses are to be used in landscape 
work, they must be treated wholly as accessories are treated, 
in the same manner as we treat a rockery or anything which 
is out of keeping with the general spirit of the scene. They 
should be inconspicuous, unless near a greenhouse or in re- 
stricted areas devoted to rarities and curiosities. In this cli- 
mate they should never form an integral part of the landscape, 
for they never combine well with greensward and trees. 

But we are not to be understood as discouraging the culti- 
vation of Cactuses. We are only protesting against the gross- 
ness of fashion and taste which is too often confounded with 
landscape-gardening. Fashion often springs from an inhar- 
mony with nature, while landscape-gardening is always in- 
spired by the genius of contiguous landscapes. As green- 
house plants, Cactuses possess Many merits, and are eminently 
worth much more general cultivation. They possess, in a 
remarkable degree, curiousness and beauty, and they present 
an almost endless variety of forms and peculiarities. . . . 
The peculiarities of shape and form, combined with the great 
beauty of their flowers, are the very features which tend to 
make them common favorites for lawn decoration. But every- 
thing must have its place, and it should be borne in mind that 
Cactuses are valuable as Cactuses, not as elements in the 
landscapes of our climates.— Zhe American Garden. 
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New or Little Known Plants. 
Prunus Allegheniensis. 


T ANY years ago, during a visit to the late J. Roberts 
M Lowrie, Esq., of Warriorsmark, Huntingdon County, 
Pennsylvania, he called my attention io a strange Plum 
growing along a fence-row in his neighborhood, and sup- 
posed by him to have been sown there by birds. Speci- 
mens of this Plum, which may have been in flower only, 
and hence hard to distinguish, were sent to Dr. Gray, who 
returned the name Prunus insiitia. Thus the matter rested 
until, on further investigation, it proved to be not an intro- 
duced foreigner, but a new species, and was published in 
the March number of the Bofanical Gazelle for 1877. Recent 
study of the plant in its native haunts and in cultivation 
enables me to give the following amended description : 

A shrub with straggling branches, three to five feet high, 
sometimes over twelve feet, and in port and form a small 
tree, seldom thorny ; leaves obovate elliptical, acuminate, 
finely and sharply serrate ; petioles three lines long, pu- 
bescent, as well as the midrib and bases of the veins on 
the lower side of the blade; flowers in umbel-like clusters 
of two to five, from terminal and laterai buds, coetaneous 
with the leaves; pedicels filiform, hairy under a lens, or 
smooth, a fourth to half an inch long; calyx two to three 
lines long, minutely pubescent, the tube obconical, the 
teeth oblong-ovate, obtuse and shorter than the tube ; 
petals round-obovate, three lines long; stamens very slen- 
der, some of them as long as, or longer than, the petals ; 
drupe globose, about four lines in diameter, dark purple, 
covered with a bloom; stone obliquely obovoid, with a 
blunt point, the one suture capped by a strong ridge, 
rounded and marked lengthwise by a shallow groove, the 
other flattish and furrowed by a deeper groove. 

The species, as far as yet traced, has a limited range, 
occupying a territory for the most part of the wildest 
character. Of frequent occurrence in the north-western 
corner of Huntingdon County, it extends from the lime- 
stone bluffs on the Little Juniata, near Birmingham (Miss 
N. J. Davis), over the so-called ‘‘barrens” to Centre County 
on the north and Spruce Creek on the east, and thence 
westward over Bald Eagle Ridge and Bald Eagle Valley 
and the Allegheny Mountain to Clearfield County and 
Boon’s Mountain, Elk County (McMinn). 

Even as a low shrub it bears a great abundance of fruit, 
which seems to be exempt from the attacks of insects. 
These little plums have a pleasant acid taste, and are 
known as ‘‘sloes” by the inhabitants of the region, and 
sometimes used by them for making pies and preserves. 

In the drawing made by Mr. C. E, Faxon to illustrate this 
plant (see page 429), the flowering branch was taken from 
a plant that bloomed this year in the Arnold Arboretum, 
and the branch with mature leaves and fruit was furnished 
by the writer. Thomas C. Porter. 


Easton, Pa. 


Lilium Henry1. 

MONG the hosts of new and interesting plants collected 
in western China by Dr. Henry were a series of speci- 
mens of Lilies from Ichang, comprising ZL. giganteum, L. 
tigrinum, L. longifiorum, L. Brown, and a new one which 
Mr. Baker named in compliment to its discoverer. Bulbs 
of this new species were also collected and forwarded to 
Kew through Mr. Ford of the Hong-Kong Botanic Gardens, 
and one of these is now in flower at Kew. In habit it is not 
unlike ZL. /ancifolium, but the stem is thinner, three feet 
high, the leaves from one to two inches apart, each six inches 
long by an inch in width, the texture as in ZL. lancifolium. 
Dried specimens show an inflorescence a foot in width, con- 
sisting of a loose corymb of sometimes eight flowers, but the 
Kew plant produced only two buds, and one of these fell off 
before it developed. The individual flower is three inches 
across, the segments recurved asin L. lancifolium, two and a 
half inches long and an inch wide, channeled, very distinctly 
papillose on the lower part, colored bright orange-yellow with 
a few small spots of purple. The stamens are as long as the 

perianth segments, green, with yellow anthers. 
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Horticulturally, this Lily should prove at least as useful as 
L. tigrinum and L. lancifolium. The smallness of the inflor- 
escence on the Kew plant is accounted for by the fact that the 
bulbs when received were small and partly decayed. Next 
year the plants should be much better. 

Kew. ‘ W. 


New Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ELINOR, N. E. Br.—A hybrid raised in the col- 
lection of Mr. Drewett, of Mill-on-Tyne, between C. superbiens 
and C. x selligerum majus, the latter being the seed-parent, to 
which it bears a considerable resemblance.— Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, July 12th, p. 38. 

CYPRIPEDIUM YOUNGIANUM.—A hybrid raised by Messrs. 
F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, between C. superbiens and 
C. Rebeleni, the latter being the pollen parent. It is a deli- 
cately colored flower and tolerably intermediate in character, 
It received an award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society on July 8th last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 12th, p. 51; 
July roth, p. 81. ° 

MASDEVALLIA SCHRODERIANA.—Exhibited by Baron Schro- 
der at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on July 8th 
last, when it was awarded a first-class Certificate. The flow- 
ers are described as rich crimson, the lower part, however, 
being white. It is said to beallied to IZ Rothschildiana, a spe- 
cies also unknown to me.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 12th, p. 
51; July roth, p. 81. 

ZYGOPETALUM CRINITO-MAXILLARE.—A hybrid raised in the 
collection of Lord Rothschild, of Tring. The lip is described 
as violet, with a few white areas, the sepals and petals green, 
with bold brown spots. It was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July 8th last, when it received 
an award of merit.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 12th, p. 51. 

CYPRIPEDIUM HOOKER, var. VOLONTEANUM, Rolfe,—A 
very pretty Bornean introduction, which has appeared both 
with Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, and Messrs. 
Hugh Low & Co., of Clapton. The lip is a little constricted 
below the mouth, the staminode unnotched, and the broad 
petals much spotted on the basal half. It received an award 
of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society on May 28th 
last, when it was exhibited by Messrs. Sander as C. Volontea- 
num, though, botanically, I do not think it is more than a va- 
riety of C. Hookere.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, July igth, p. 66; 
May 31st, pp. 684, 687. 

AERIDES J’ANSONI, Rolfe.—A Burmese introduction of 
Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., intermediate in character between 
A. odoratum and A. expansum, and supposed to be a natural 
hybrid between them.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, July igth, p. 66. 

MAXILLARIA LONGISEPALA, Rolte.—A graceful and pretty 
species, sentfrom Venezuela by Monsieur Bungeroth to Messrs. 
Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels. The flowers 
are very large, the sepals and petals light purple-brown, 
faintly striated with a darker shade, the lip much shorter and 
greener. A plate will appear in the next issue of Lzwdenia.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 26th, p. 94. 

MASDEVALLIA ROLFEANA.—A very pretty little species, allied 
to M7. demissa, but with much larger flowers. These are 
deep crimson-brown, with yellow tails. It was exhibited by 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on July 26th last, when it received 
an award of merit.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 26th, p. 106. 
R.A. Rolfe. 


Kew. 
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NEw NEPENTHES.—Conspicuous amongst the new plants of 
last year was JV. Burkez, introduced by the Messrs. Veitch, 
from Borneo, through their collector, Burke. It is a remark- 
able species in the absence of the vertical-toothed wings, which 
form a conspicuous feature in the pitchers of Nepenthes 
generally, and also in the form of the margin.of the pitcher ; 
moreover, it is a free grower, pitchers well and is very brightly 
colored. Messrs. Veitch have now obtained first-class cer- 
tificates for two varieties of VV. Burkez, both of them very dis- 
tinct from the type, though still possessing its main features. 
The variety named Prolifica is certain to become a popular 
garden plant from its compact habit and profuse production 
of pitchers. Theleavesare only about six inches long, by about 
an inch in width, whilst the pitchers are five inches Jong, and 
colored pale Apricot-yellow, with darkcrimson blotches. The 
plant certificated was only eight inches high, yet it bore seven- 
teen fully developed pitchers. The other variety certificated is 
named Excellens. In habit this is more like the type, differing 
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from it mainly in having pitchers more inflated at the base and 
much more highly colored. All three deserve to rank amongst 
the most ornamental of Nepenthes. A word of praise may be set 
down here concerning WV. Dicksoniana, a hybrid raised at 
Edinburgh, and distributed by Messrs. Veitch two years ago. 
It is by far the noblest of that group of Nepenthes represented 
in WV. Rafflesiana—small plants, producing enormous, well 
colored pitchers, whilst the constitution of the plant is as vigor- 
ous as that of the bestof the genus. In my opinion, this and JV. 
Mastersiana are the two best hybrid Nepenthes hitherto raised. 

NEW SARRACENIAS.—There are now a considerable number 
of hybrid Sarracenias, which have mostly been raised in 
English gardens within the last twenty years. The first to 


succeed in this direction was the late Dr. Moore, the Curator 
of the Glasnevin Botanic Gardens, who raised JV. J/oorez fron) 
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the Sarracenias being a yard through and as much in height. 
Being grown in asunny, unshaded house, the pitchers assume 
most vivid colors. To recommend the species of Sarracenias 
for American gardens would be like sending coals to New- 
castle, but the English-raised hybrids may not be so well 
known in America. Mr. Bull and Mr. Williams are the 
principal trade growers of these plants here. 

DRACENA MISS GLENDENNING.—There are hundreds otf 
varieties of colored Dracenas, all the progeny of D. terminalis, 
which, by the way, is green in the wild form, the color and 
endless variety being the outcome of high cultivation and 
crossing. For ordinary purposes there are few that equal D. 
terminalis as known in gardens, as it stands well, colors freely, 
is elegant in habit and easy to grow. Messrs. B.S. Williams & 
Son obtained a certificate for one named as above, and which 


Fig. 53.—Prunus Allegheniensis.—See page 428. 


LV. flava, crossed with WM. Drummondii. This was in 1872. 
Various combinations of species have been obtained since 
then, some of them beautifuladditions to the genus. The latest 
hybrids were three which were raised in agardenat Lincoln from 
NV. Drummondii alba and N. Chelsoni, itself of hybrid origin. 
These were exhibited recently at a meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, by whoma certificate was awarded to the best 
of the three, which was named S. Clayfoni. The pitchers 
in this were about eighteen inches high, slender, in shape 
similar to those of S. Drummondii, whilst their color was rich 
crimson, shaded with purple and reticulated with very dark 
veins. This is certainly the best colored Sarracenia hitherto 
obtained. The other two exhibited were from the same 
parents, but different in the form and colors of the pitchers. 
A collection of well-grown Sarracenias is about as interesting 
as any foliage plants can be, and almost as much may be said 
of them as flowering plants. All the best kinds are included 
in a large collection of insectivorous plants at Kew, some of 


was generally voted an exceptionally elegant variety. It has 
narrow, tapering, arched leaves, deep green, with a broad 
margin of rich crimson. Asa table plant it is certain to be- 
come popular. 

CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI.—Whetherit be due to the grafting or to 
the exceptional constitution of the variety, it is certain that this 
plant is at Kew a perfect success in the open air. It is planted 
in a narrow border of loam and trained against a wall looking 
south-east. When planted late in June the stem was only 
three inches high, and yet, in spite of cold, wet weather, it is 
now a large, well-branched plant, clothed with healthy leaves 
and bearing numerous clusters of its brilliant colored flowers. 
Nothing could be more attractive, nor apparently anything 
much easier to obtain, than this plant as it is now at Kew. 
Probably the sturdiness of the plant is the result of its being 
grafted on C. puniceus. The variety called German Flag is 
remarkable in having the segments which form the keel 
white, with a scarlet margin. 
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OLEARIA HAasti.—This is probably the most useful of the 
numerous species.of this genus which have so far been intro- 
duced from New Zealand and tested in gardens in this coun- 
try. Atleast a dozen species could be named as having larger 
and prettier flowers than this, but they are either too tender or 
too straggling in habit to obtain a place amongst first rate 
hardy flowering shrubs. When first introduced O. Haasti was 
cultivated in pots in the greenhouse, and it was only afterabouta 
dozen years’ trial that its hardiness became generally known. 
In many of the best gardens in England it is now largely used 
both as asmall specimen plant for the border and in large 
masses for bold effect. At Kew it is particularly effective in 
the form of large beds, which are now a mass of white starry 
flowers. It is also fine asa specimen. The plant is as com- 
pact in habit as the common Box, and it bears the knife or 
shears quite as well as that plant. Grouped with summer- 
flowering plants, such as Liliums and Gladioli, it forms a most 
satisfactory ground or foil. Then it possesses the exceptional 
quality of remaining a long time in bloom, and of being at its 
best in the month of August. At Kew there are several plants 
of it trained against a wall, and these are quite as well flowered 
as those in the open, and apparently as healthy. In the warmer 
parts of England it grows apace; I have seen it in south Wales 
over six feet high and eight feet in diameter. It may be propa- 
gated from cuttings with as much ease as Box. 

EUCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA.—Although one of the hand- 
somest of flowering shrubs or small trees, and notwithstand- 
ing its having been in cultivation in England at least ten years, 
this plant is yet scarcely known in ordinary gardens. In the 
nursery of Messrs. Veitch at Coombe it is a great attraction at 
this time of year, being thickly clothed with pure white flow- 
ers as large as, and shaped like, those of the St. John’s Wort, its 
near relative. In gardens where this plant will succeed it 
should be well represented, for it is handsome even when not 
in flower. A basket of flower-branches was one of the most 
attractive of the exhibits at the last meeting of our Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. A word in respect to the propagation of 
this plant. It does not strike freely when cuttings of ripened 
wood are used, but if the young shoots are taken when about 
halt ripe and placed in a little warmth they strike root in a 
short time. 

ABIES TsuGA.—This handsome Japanese species has just 
obtained a first-class Certificate notwithstanding its having 
been introduced as far back as 1853 by the late Dr. Siebold 
and named 7suga Steboldi. It has the habit and general ap- 
pearance of the Canadian Hemlock Spruce. It forms a pretty 
pot specimen as well as being an elegant conifer for small 
lawns, etc. It is, of course, quite hardy in England. There 
are good examples of it on the lawns at Kew. 

TILIA EUCHLORA.—Some branches of this Lime were lately 
shown by Messrs. Veitch and obtained a first-class Certificate. It 
isa tree of striking appearance, having heart-shaped leaves fully 
seven inches long and wide, the texture leathery and the color 
a deep glossy green. Messrs. Veitch recommend it as a fine 
avenue tree, holding its leaves much longer than ordinary 


Limes. It has been introduced from Japan. 
London. J P W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Preparing for Easter Flowers. 


T the late Florists’ Convention in Boston, Mr. James 

Dean, of Bay Ridge, New York, read an essay on the 

Easter flowertrade. The extracts which we give below com- 
prise the more strictly cultural portions of this paper : 


Three-fourths of all the Easter Lilies are now forced from 
bulbs of Z. Harrisiz, whichis more profitable and flowersmore 
freely than LZ. /ongifiorum, and the plants are not liable to come 
blind. They can be forced with safety at a higher temperature 
than plants of L. longiflorwm, and if they are removed to a tem- 
perature of fifty degrees at night, with air during the day, two 
weeks before the flowers open, they will be just as firm and 
will yield nearly twice the number of flowers. Most of the 
Lily bulbs come from Bermuda in July and August. They are 
at once potted in a light sandy loam to which has been added 
about one-third of well-rotted manure. The bulbs are placed 
about one inch below the surface of the soil, and the pots are 
then set close together in a frame out-of-doors, treated to a 
good watering, and covered with a mulch of hay or straw to 
prevent the soil from drying out rapidly and save watering. 
They can remain out-of-doors until frost, although a degree 
or two of frost will not injure them. From the time they are 
brought into the greenhouse until New Year's, a night tem- 
perature of forty to forty-five degrees with plenty of air during 
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the day is all they require. After New Year's they may be re- 
moved to another house or the night temperature may be in- 
creased to sixty or sixty-five and even seventy degrees if the 
weather proves bad and there is little sunshine. The flower 
buds should be brought well above the foliage six weeks 
before Easter, so-that one standing in the doorway of the 
greenhouse can plainly see all the buds. Bear constantly in 
mind that it is much easier to hold the flowers back by 
shading and giving plenty of air, which hardens and stiffens 
them and enables them to bear transportation, than it is to 
hurry them into flower by steaming the pipes and giving them 
warm water. Under such treatment, Lilies are fit only for 
the rubbish heap. Before delivery each flower should be 
covered separately with fine tissue paper, and the buds or un- 
opened flowers should be treated in the same way. In fact, 
every plant sent out for Easter should be wrapped, for although 
it takes a great deal of time in the rush of Easter work there 
will be little complaint of flowers damaged in transportation 
if this precaution is used. 

The Azalea is second in importance on the list of Easter 
plants. The most of the plants for forcing come from Ghent, 
reaching here in October, and although packed carefully they 
do not always arrive in condition to be flowered the same sea- 
son. They often drop their foliage and flower buds, and then 
must be grown another year before flowering. The success- 
ful Easter grower never depends on his last importation of 
Azaleas for Easter forcing, but always carries at least one year’s 
stock of plants ahead to meet loss or damage. The Azaleas 
during the winter months can be kept in a night temperature 
of forty degrees, with plenty of air during the day, until eight 
weeks before Easter. If Easter comesin March, fifty-five degrees 
will answer at night; if Easter comes in April, fifty degrees will 
suffice. It will be necessary to set some of the late varieties 
into heat two weeks earlier. Do not stand the plants under 
the shade of some convenient tree during thesummer months 
and expect them to flower the following winter. Give them 
the open sunshine, plunged or planted out in a Pansy frame. 
If the soil is heavy add sand and leaf mould, as the Azalea de- 
Jights in a light, loose soil. Mulch, but do not use manure, 
and water and syringe to keep down red spider. Treated 
thus they willmake a good growth and mature their flower 
buds and give a good crop of flowers when they are wanted. 
They should be carefully housed before frost to prevent injury 
to the buds. 

The Hydrangea is now pushing the Azalea closely for 
second place on the list of Easter plants. And certainly a speci- 
men plant of . Ofaksa, covered with its immense clusters of 
bright pink flowers, is worth seeing. These flower-clusters, 
often measuring over twelve inches in diameter, and of a color 
that shows equally as well by gas as by daylight, make the plant 
very ornamental. Thomas Hogg is still a favorite, withits pure 
white flowers, and will always retain a prominent place among 
the plants grown for Easter. Aydrangea rosea deserves to be 
grown in all collections, although the flowers are not as large 
as those of H. Ofaksa, nor is the plant such a vigorous grower. 
The color and the freeness with which it produces its flowers 
will always give it a place as a market variety. A cutting 
struck in March, planted out before the first of May in a good 


‘rich soil and mulched and watered regularly, will by October 


make a plant fit to go into a seven or eight-inch pot. The 
plants should not be pinched or topped after the middle of 
June if they are wanted for Easter forcing. They may be 
lifted by the roth of October, potted in good rich soil and 
placed in a cold frame until New Year's, with abundant air 
during the day and the frames covered by night to protect them 
from frost. They are brought into the greenhouse at New 
Year's, and given a temperature of sixty degrees at night, with 
air during the day, for three weeks, after which the tempera- 
ture is increased to sixty-five degrees at night, with little air 
during the day, until the flowers begin to color, Then more 
air is gradually given during the day and the temperature re- 
duced at night to give bright color to the flowers and harden 
the plant so that it can stand out in the air without wilting, as 
a great many of our city florists have to display their plants in 
the open air in front of their stores. This rule holds good for 
all plants that are forced for flowers, especially so with the 
Hydrangea and the Rose Madame Plantier, both of which, if 
grown in a warm temperature and exposed without being 
hardened, will wilt very badly when exposed to cool air. The 
Hydrangea when in growth requires plenty of water and an 
occasional watering of liquid manure will bea benefit to the 
lant. 
. The Cytisus comes next in importance as an Easter plant. 
Two kinds are grown. C. Canariensis is best suited for 
decorations when large plants are required; C. vacemtosus is 
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not of such strong growth, and is better used as small plants, 
kept in shape by trimming, which it stands well. The flowers 
are a little larger and of a deeper yellow than those of C. Cana- 
riensis. The plants grow freely from cuttings in a light soil 
e which has been added some well rotted manure. Shifted 

they require they soon make salable plants if not overpot- 
fea They should not be planted in the open ground during 
Suen as they lift badly, and often lose all their foliage. 
The plants should be plunged and mulched out-of- doors. in 
summer, and not allowed to get dry. They can be housed 
the latter part of October, and will require little forcing tor 
Easter. Forty to forty-five degrees at night with plenty of air 
during the day until the first of February, t then fitty degrees at 
night ‘with less air during the day, is the proper treatment. 
From the first of Febru ary they will need plenty of water, and 
one or two waterings with weal manure water will be of 
benefit, Soa. if the plants are in small pots. 

There are other plants besides these four also largely grown, 
such as Spireeas, Deutzias, Callas, Roses, Rhododendrons 
and Geraniums; but their cultivation is well understood even 
by novices. Bulbs, too, are largely grown for Easter. No cul- 
tural directions are required here, although a word may be 
givenas to the cultivation of the Lily-of-the-Valleyin pots. Place 
fifteen pips in a five-inch pot twenty-one days before Easter 
and set them in the dark under the bench in a warm green- 
house for two weeks. At the end of that time they can be 
placed on a bench with light and air, to give the foliage its 
natural color and harden its flowers. Such plants make beau- 
tiful and appropriate gifts for Easter, and are in great demand. 


Ferns of Singular Form. 


MONG the multitude of Ferns there are many of 
unique form, and having so striking an appearance as 
to attract the attention even of the casual observer at once. 
In this list may be mentioned the Stag’s Horn Ferns (Platy- 
cerium) as among the handsomest and most noteworthy of 
the many good plants introduced from the South Sea Islands 
and Australia: and including a number of varieties, most of 
which are very distinct in character, while all are deserving ot 
cultivation. The most impressive of the Platyceriums in 
general appearance is undoubtedly P. grande, a noble plant 
when well grown, and producing, in common with the other 
members of the genus, two distinct types of foliage, the one 
being barren and the other fertile and of very different form. 
The barren fronds are upright and sheath the base of the plant 
as with a shield, the upper edges of the frond being divided into 
numerous forks or lobes, and growing to a height of two to 
three feet, while the fertile fronds are thrown out at a right 
angle to the others, and are also divided into forked segments, 
so that altogether the fronds bear a striking resemblance to 
the antlers of certain deer. As though in keeping with the odd 
form of the entire plant, the seed-cases or sori are grouped 
together in a compact mass near the central part of the fertile 
frond, the seed-bearing portion sometimes being several inches 
in diameter and bearing some resemblance “to a patch of 
brown Fungus. 

Another fine species of more recent introduction than the 
above is P. Willinckii, a native of Java. It is of free growth 
even in a moderately cool fernery. This plant is not so large 
as P. grande, though the fertile fronds attain three feet in length 
at times, and are so covered with whitish scales as to present 
a frosted appearance. The barren fronds of P. Willinckii are 
somewhat similar in shape to those of P.- grande, but not 
nearly so large, and seem soon to have accomplished their 
mission, as they begin to decay soonatter their growth is com- 
pleted. 

P. alcicorne major is a great improvement on the type, 
producing much larger and finer tronds, and is an excellent 
Fern for exhibition purposes, the fronds being deep green in 
color and presenting a bold and massive appearance. P. alct- 
corne still remains, however, a first-rate Fern for baskets, or 
tor rockeries, andit is doubtless the most hardy of ail the Platy- 
ceriums. 

P. Stemmaria, P. Hillii and P. biforme are other representa- 
tives of this genus, all of which grow best when suspended on 
a block of wood or portion of a Tree-Fern stump, the only soil 
necessary being some rough peat. When grown on this 
system frequent watering or ‘dipping will be needed, as they 
dry out quickly in bright weather. 

Another family of strange growth is that of the “ Bird’s Nest 
Ferns” (Thamnopteris), a genus having ample, entire leaves, 
which reach a length of from three to four feet and are about 
six inches in width. The leaves are glossy, a bright light 
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green in color and of strong texture. They are produced 
pe kind of whorl around the ‘stem, thus leaving the centre of 
the plant open, and the crown, being more or less covered 
with brown chaffy scales, gives it somewhat the appearance 
of a bird's nest without the eggs. The best species of this 
genus is Thammnopterts Australasica, which is the easiest to 
manage, and, as a.native of a temperate climate, it may be 
grown in a cool house, or even out-doors in summer if it is 
only placed in a shady location. 

The Menisciums also may be classed among singular Ferns, 
especially 47. simplex and M, giganteum, \oth of these having 
the barren fronds, simple in form and also much more orna- 
mental than the fertile fronds, the latter being more contracted 
and not so enduring in quality. JZ szmplex is the smallest of 
the genus, so far as 1 am aware, the fronds being simple and 
the barren ones auricled or eared at the base, and about six 
inches in length, while the fertile fronds are entire and much 
smaller, the under surface being almost covered with the 
fruit-dots or sori. JZ. giganteum is much larger in all its parts 
than the one just described, though of somewhat similar char- 
acter, and it will flourish with rather more heat than MZ. simplex 
can endure. An ordinary compost, such as is generally used 
for Ferns, will suit this genus, and they require an abundance 
of water. 

Drynaria musefolia is another of the simple- leaved forms 
that generally attracts attention. It bears fronds somewhat 
like those of the Thamnopteris referred to above, but having 
the veins more sharply defined and being of a rather peculiar 
shade of light green. It is an evergreen " plant, and was intro- 
duced from the Malayan Islands many years ago. 

At least one of the so-called Filmy Ferns may be included in 
our short list of singular forms—namely, 7richomanes reni- 
forme, which might be called the Kidney Fern, a very pretty 
little plant from New Zealand. It has bright green leaves, 
which are thrown up from a creeping rhizome, and attain a 
height of three or four inches. 

This is not a rapid-growing plant, and requires a very open 
soil, such as rough peat and sand, with some broken sand- 
stone and charcoal mixed through it. 

Ournative “Walking Leat”(Camptosorus rhizophyllus), which 
is found in many localities in the northern states, though not 
in large quantities, is worth noting. It is also evergreen, and 
may well find a place in the cold fernery, where its long, nar- 
row leaves and curious habit of reproduction from the apex 


of the fronds always excite interest. , 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. ZF. Taplin. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


Buddleia Faponica is an east Asian plant which has been 
grown and disseminated under the names of B. curvifiora 
and &. Lindleyana. These names, however, belong to 
other different species which would probably not be hardy in 
this latitude. Although &. Faponica is interesting in itself, it 
is not a shrub to be recommended for small gardens, where 
conspicuous and attractive blossoming is wanted, because the 
space can be better filled with plants of a more pleasing and 
ornate character. The ends of the stems of B. Faponica are 
usually more or less killed by the winters here; but this does 
not affect the blooming of the plant, and at the end of each 
new shoot a long, close raceme (Sometimes nearly a foot in 
length) of small, tubular, light purple or lilac flowers is thrown 
out in July and August. The first flowers open at the base of 
the raceme, and, as but very few open at any one time, they 
never appear very showy or ornamental. By the time the ter- 
minal blossoms expand the seed-pods at the base of the raceme 
have become large and well developed. The stems of this 
plant attain a heigt ht of from four to six feet,and, when young 
are sharply four-2 angled or winged, and the roughish looking 
leaves are from four to six inches long and gradually taper to 
a point. As the heavy racemes of fr uit and flowers at the ends 
of the shoots give the plants a more or less drooping or pen- 
dulous appearance, they lend an added interest and variety to 
the shrubbery of parks or large plantations. The foliage is 
dense enough to completely cover the stems, and it seems 
very free from injuries by insects. Seed is freely and abun- 
dantly produced and is easily carried some distance by winds, 
and, under some favorable conditions, it germinates and 
grows spontaneously. 

Incarvillea Olge is a half shrubby or almost herbaceous 
plant belonging to the Bignonia family. Originally introduced 
from high elevations in Turkestan, it has, without any protec- 
tion, withstood the climate and winters of Boston and shown 
no injury. /. Olg@ annually produces new shoots from the 
ground, which become two or three feet in height. These 
stems are smooth, more or less branched and well covered 
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with light green pinnatifid leaves. The plants slowly spread 
from the roots and eventually form large clumps. In this lati- 
tude, however, the blossoming is very disappointing. The 
flowers are borne in racemes at the ends of the shoots, but 
they are usually so few in number and expand in such slow 
succession that they add little to the beauty of the garden. The 
pretty rosy pink trumpet-shaped flowers are about an inch 
and a half in length and nearly an inch and a quarter across 
the mouth, and are produced in August and September. It 
is possible that we have not given the plant the best condi- 
tions for fine development, because it seems to be valued in 
some European gardens. If very free-flowering plants should 
be produced from seed they ought to be perpetuated by 
division. ; 

This species is the same as the one figured in the Botanical 
Magazine (t. 6539) as 1. Koopmanni, and under this name it is 


still advertised in some foreign catalogues. 
Arnold Arboretum. 3 Gre 


A Few Annuals. 


Comer ASTERS.—The first of this distinct strain of China 
Asters was introduced a few years ago and met with instant 
appreciation, but more on account of form than coloring, 
which was white, lined with pink, and this color fading left the 
white rather turbid. However, the form was very distinct ; 
the flat reflexed petals with blunt points, arranged rather infor- 
mally, resembling very much some Japanese reflexed Chry- 
santhemums. Two or three years since a variety ‘‘Rose”’ fol- 
lowed, which is a great gain and one of the most pleasing of 
China Asters. The form is like the type, and the color is a 
beautiful, light, clear pink. This year we have the “ Blue” 
Comet, which, as may be supposed, proves to be a purple, but 
of a very pleasing, clear light shade—a first rate variety. Both 
the Rose and Blue Comet Asters can be recommended for 
addition to the choicest collections. 


CHINA ASTER PRIDE OF THE MARKET, a novelty of the season, 
is interesting for its precocious bloom, as it came into flower 
about a fortnight before the general collectionsown at the same 
time. It is a reflexed variety, with fair-sized flowers of various 
colors. The stems are unusually long, and it should be a good 
strain forthe florists. For the garden the growth is straggling, 
and the plant requires rather more tying up than many would 
be prepared to give it. However, if early flowers are wanted, 
this strain is well worth growing. 


SWEET ALYSSUM LITTLE GEM.—This strain isa good example 
of what may be secured by careful seed selection. Theentire 
lot of seedlings is dwarf and compact, without any of the leg- 
giness or weediness usual in the ordinary variety. The bloom 
is white and free as in the type. It is an excellent edging 
plant, being always in flower, and not outgrowing its bounds. 


SALVIA COCCINEA, with its variety Lactea, are two beautiful 
Sages, the former a clear, deep scarlet, the latter pure white. 
They-come true from seed; the plants are some two feet tall, 
much branched, with flowers borne in long spikes, and though 
not lasting very well when cut, are useful in bouquet making. 
To many this variety may prove a welcome change from 5S, 
Splendens, which, while it is one of the most valuable and 
easiest grown of showy plants, is somewhat tiresome from its 
commonness. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MULTICAULE.— The introducer of this plant 
this spring frankly stated that it had been known for many 
years as ‘a botanical curiosity,” and it would seem that ina 
botanical collection is its true place. The plants are annual 
and come into bloom early. It is dwarf growing, with pros- 
trate glaucous foliage. Its flowers are single, yellow, small— 
an inch across——and plentiful, but only open in bright weather 
and in the middle of the day, so that its value for garden pur- 
poses is very slight, as we have so many better yellow Com- 
posites. 

Elizabeth, N. J. Gs 


Growing Pears. 


ee fact that Pear culture is no longer seriously hindered 

by blight makes a few hints timely as to method of 
planting and culture. I have for many years grown Pears 
headed low toward the ground. To secure such I have some- 
times negotiated beforehand with nurserymen to prevent their 
being trimmed upin the nursery. I prefer them branched out 
at three feetfrom thesoil. Thereasonsareobvious. (1) They 
come to bearing as soon as dwarts, thus saving three to five 
years before getting a crop. (2) For picking there is great 
advantage. You can gather the fruit for several years with a 
step-ladder. (3) All fallen fruit lies comparatively uninjured. 
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(4) In case of drought.the limbs shade the soil and equalize 
temperature. It must be borne in mind that more damage to 
fruit occurs from severe changes of temperature than from 
extreme cold. (5) You are able to trim the trees as they should 
be without much trouble. Pear-trees should, for the first five or 
six years, be gone over twice a year. In midsummer cut out 
all superfluous shoots and suckers, and in November head 
back the new growth one-third. 

I also have for many years grown Pear-trees as Dr. Meehan 
first suggested, ‘“‘in grass.” By that is not meant that the trees 
stand in sod, but that instead of being cultivated with the 
plow they be cultivated with the fork. Let the trees be well 
mulched with coarse manure or ashes of anthracite coal 
mixed with wood ashes. Turn this overandcleanse it of weeds 
once a year and thoroughly aérate it. It should be renewed 
once in two years. The principle is to keep the feet warm 
while the head is kept cool. The circle forked over should be 
larger in diameter each year until it is eight or ten feet across. 
I use weeds for mulch if other material is scarce. Sawdust is 
good, especially after being run through the stable for bedding. 

No manure whatever should be used in planting a Pear- 
tree, but a top dressing of coarse manure is often needed. 
Some varieties require more food than others. TheSeckelisa 
good eater and digests well. The Anjou is another. But the 
rule is, not to force or stimulate a Pear-tree or a Cherry-tree. 
But no fruit suffers worse from neglect. Choked by sod the 
Pear fails to bear any fruit of marketable value. 

The Pear-tree is hardier than the Apple and more easily 
grown. Its culture is never overdone. We could find market 
for a hundred times the present amount grown—only we must 
plant with regard toseasonableness. There isa pear glut some 
years during September. Pears that keep long, like the Anjou, 
Louise, Bose and Clairgeau, are marketable trom November 
1st until New Year’s, and always find ready sale. All in all 
our grandest market as well as table pear is Anjou. It is an 
ideal fruit. I pick it in early October and have it till Christ- 
mas. Another Pear that I like well is Gray Doyenne. 

Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 
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Forests and Scenery in New Hampshire. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have recently examined portions of the White Moun- 
tain region of New Hampshire, seeing as much as possible of 
the scenery around Fabyan’s, Crawford’s, the Glen and Profile 
Houses and about Bethlehem. I went up Mount Washington 
by the stage-road from the Glen House, and came down by 
the railroad. I drove through the White Mountain Notch 
from Crawford’s and went out the whole length of the Zealand 
Valley Lumber Railroad on a gravel train. From Fabyan’s 
and in other places one sees on the mountain-sides extensive 
tracts which have been burned over, where the dead, un- 
sightly tree-trunks destroy all the value of the scenery for the 
present. The sky-line, which in all fine landscapes appeals 
strongly to the imagination, with its suggestions of infinite 
distance beckoning to fairer scenes beyond the utmost range 
of vision, is here utterly vulgarized and degraded by these 
straggling ranks of decaying stumps. While these repellent 
objects mar the scenery it will yield no delight to visitors who 
seek the solace and peace of Nature among these mountains. 
But in a few years the dead trees will have fallen and disap- 
peared. The slopes are already green, as they are growing up 
with Bush Cherry and other shrubs, which, though worthless 
for timber, will yet clothe the hills until the burning is repeated. 

If we look at it from a few miles away, the forest stillappears 
unbroken over a large proportion of the White Mountain re- 
gion. But when we go into the woods we find a great deal of 
cutting, and there is much alarm among the hotel proprietors 
and their guests on account of the vigor with which the lum- 
bermen are extending their operations in the vicinity of the 
great mountain houses. All tourists will remember the 
beautiful drive through the White Mountain Notch from 
Crawford’s, shaded and embosomed under a bower of 
greenery, mile after mile, all the way. To what multitudes 
of people the coolness of these woods, and the murmur- 
ous music of their crystal waters, have given rest and de- 
light. Now it is ruined. Fora large part of the distance the 
woods have been cut off. The trunks of the White Birches, 
which rose through the green leafage like slender shafts of 
silver, have been cut up into suitable lengths for the market, 
and the tops of the trees sprawl everywhere over the ground 
in confusion and entanglement. The sun-glare is hot on 
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the road, and the air seems entirely changed. 
fragrance and freshness are gone. 

Everybody who visits the region ought to go up into the 
woods the full length of the Zealand Valley Railroad, about 
ten or twelve miles, taking the cars at Zealand Junction, two 
miles below Fabyan’s. That country belongs to Messrs. J. E. 
Henry & Sons, lumbermen, and they have built a good stand- 
ard gauge railroad, on which they bring out their timber. It 
would be an excellent thing if they could be induced to run 
excursion trains over it. They cut only down to ten inches, 
but the Spruces stand so thickly that in many places it is diffi- 
cult to remove the large timber without destroying nearly all. 
I think these proprietors do the best they can to prevent the 
complete destruction of forest-conditions, but they are pretty 
nearly helpless against fire. A fire in these woods in a dry 
time can be controlled only by attacking it very soon after it 
starts, and there is no fire-police or forest-guardianship of any 
kind, except that of individual land-owners. The fire comes 
some time, and there is a considerable region along this Zea- 
land Valley Railroad which has been burned until it is com- 
pletely ruined. The soil has been washed away from the steep 
slopes, leaving the rocks bare and glittering. All tourists who 
- wait for the cars at Zealand Junction should look across the 
narrow valley in front of the station, and note the two de- 
nuded hills or ledges of rock. Their white desolation shows 
what is the destiny of most of the White Mountain region if 
nothing is done to interfere with existing conditions and agen- 
cies. The ruin is not coming rapidly, but it is coming surely. 
More and more of the whole region will be cut off, and after- 
ward burned over, till in time there will be no timber, or shade, 
or verdure, or springs of water in all the mountain country of 
northern New Hampshire. 

What can be done to avert these threatened calamities? It 
is not easy to say. But the best way of approaching the mat- 
ter that seems to be open to us in this state, is the establish- 
ment of a Board of Trustees empowered to acquire by gift 
from individuals or bodies of subscribers, parcels of real estate 
possessing special natural beauty, and to hold the same, to- 
gether with funds for the maintenance thereof, free of all 
taxes, they to be required to open to the public all such lands, 
on condition that the state shall provide some adequate means 
for the protection of the forests on them from fire. This is 
about the plan of the association formed in Massachusetts a 
few months ago for the preservation of scenery and the care 
of places of historic interest. Under such an arrangement 
tracts of special beauty and interest near our great mountain 
resorts could be gradually acquired and forever preserved 
from spoliation. 

Perhaps in time the state might be brought to help. But 
the first need is that of some kind of association, composed of 
the leading hotel men and other public spirited citizens of the 
state, to provide for some degree and method of co-operation. 
It is not likely that the state will do anything in the matter un- 
less some of the men most directly interested in the pecuniary 
value of the scenery of the White Mountain region come to- 
gether and arrange some method of awakening public interest 
and enlisting public support for a moderate and reasonable 
plan for the protection of the mountain forests against fire. 
The state might fairly be asked to provide and maintain 
some kind of forest-fire police service in the mountain re- 
gion where the sparse and scattered population is inadequate 
for such a task. But all this is my personal suggestion only. 
It is not official and does not commit the other members of 
the State Forestry Comission to its support. 

Some writers on the subject say the state should condemn 
and appropriate to public uses the entire ‘‘ Presidential Range” 
and other extensive tracts in the mountain region. But noth- 
ing of the kind has ever been done in this country, and in this 
state we have not had even the beginning of the educational 
work which would be required to prepare the minds of the 
people for a proceeding of such magnitude. If we could have 
a few years of such preparatory work we might be able to 
begin in a small way (and that would be the best way) a course 
of action which would result in the permanent preservation of 
the best of our New Hampshire scenery. But I suppose that 
very few, even of our leading citizens, have as yet begun to 
consider or inquire by what methods anything in this direction 
might really be attempted or accomplished. Somebody's 
time and labor would be necessary, and much talking and 
conferring, writing and publishing—in short, general agitation 
and discussion. 

If New York establishes a great State Park in the Adirondack 
region it will greatly stimulate attention to scenery interests 


in New Hampshire. : 
Franklin Falls, N. H. F. B. Harrison. 
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Wheat and Rye Hybrids. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—In connection with Mr. E. S. Carman’s experiments in 
hybridizing and his success in producing a hybrid between 
Wheatand Rye,as toldin the last number of GARDEN ANDFOREST, 
it may be of interest to note that other experiments in the same 
direction have been attempted. Ata meeting of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, held April 8th, 1875, specimens were 
shown, and a paper was presented by Mr. Alexander Stephen 
Wilson on ‘‘ Wheat and Rye Hybrids,” which is printed in vol. 
xli., p. 186, of the 7ransactions of the Society. 

Out of a large number of experiments, begun in July, 1873, 
on Wheat, Spelt, Rye, Barley and Oats, all of several varieties, 
only plants from two of the resulting seeds were selected as 
true hybrids. In the author’s words, these were from ‘“‘Wheat 
ovules and Rye pollen, and the whole aspect of the culm and 
ear is intermediate between Rye and Wheat. The elongation 
of the outer pales into awns midway in length between the 
blunt termination in Wheat and the longer needle of Rye is 
the most noticeable feature. The thinness of the culm is 
characteristic of Rye, and so is the slight villosity below the 
ear, not so observable now as when green. Theglumes, also, 
are intermediate in size between those of Wheat and Rye. 

‘“ All the florets on these spikes fully opened, as if intending 
fertilization, and on some of the ears they did not close again. 
But what seem to be the most important facts regarding these 
hybrids are that the anthers did not open nor discharge any 
pollen ; that the pollen was imperfectly developed and con- 
tained very little fovilla ; and that the imperfect grains remain 
in the dried anthers. These facts are a sufficient reason why 
these hybrids are absolutely barren; not a single kernel having 
been produced. The anthers did not get blanched as empty 
anthers do, and instead of falling away as is usual they still re- 
main attached, so that the imperfect pollen may be examined 
by breaking up an antherin a drop of water. The anthers are 
ot Wheat size. In the ordinary fertilization of a Grass, the pol- 
len grains continue to grow until they rupture the anther; in 
these hybrids this full growth of the pollen grains has been 
arrested.” 

Mr. Carman states that his hybrids are growing more fertile 
each year they are propagated. The above earlier hybrids 
would be called failures from a utilitarian point of view, and 
although Mr. Wilson has several other papers ‘‘On the Fer- 
tilization of the Cereals” in the 7yransactions of the Edinburgh 
Society, 1am not aware that further attempts in hybridizing 
Wheat and Rye were ever made by him. 

Ts Go GH 
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A. Mysterious Conifer. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have just visited and examined afresh in the Palace 
Garden at Potsdam the original specimen of Adzes Lichlert, 
planted and named by my late friend Lauche. As this tree, 
for a long time almost forgotten, has recently been much 
talked of, and as its right to represent a distinct species has 
been contested, it may be interesting to glance at its history. 

A certain mystery always hung around its origin, the exact 
locality which furnished the seed from which it sprung being 
somewhat obscure. All that was known was that it was of 
Caucasian origin, but this seemed indubitably established. 
Very recently, however, Herr Beissner and Herr Kenning 
made a special study of A. Hichlerz, and according to them it 
is merely a.false species, produced by an accidental change of 
seeds occurring in the consignment sent from Tiflis to Pots- 
dam. After seriously examining all the facts which they could 
obtain they conclude that this tree is nothing but A. Vez¢chiz, 
of Japan, under a new name and a Caucasian alibi. No one, 
it was said, had ever seen A. Lich/leri in a state of nature. But 
two or three individuals were known, of which the largest, 
the true mother-tree and the original of Lauche, is at Potsdam, 
in the gardens of the State Nursery, which forms part of the 
royal park of Sans-Souci. 

On the other hand, Herr Wilhelm Hans yon Herrenhut 
tells us (in 1889) that the very restricted habitat of the species 
has just been discovered in the wild and romantic valley of 
Daba, near Borjon, in the Caucasus Mountains. Now, which 
of these contradictory statements are we to believe? On the 
one hand we have the testimony of much respected savants, 
on the other the judgment of a dendrologist as accomplished 
as the late Herr Lauche, reinforced by the recent discovery of 
Herr Hans von Herrenhut. 

Dr. Dieck, who is on the point of starting for Asiatic Russia, 
expects to collect and to observe everywhere he goes, 
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especially in the Caucasus; and being more conversant than 
any one else with this vexed question, will, we hope, bring us 
backs its solution. 

Lauche received the seeds from Monsieur Radde, of Tiflis, 
that great explorer of the Caucasus, who is still living within 
its borders. Only a single seed germinated in 1870 or a little 
later. The plant which it produced so strongly resembled A. 
Nordmanniana that it was at first considered simply a variety 
of this; but, prematurely producing cones as early as 1881, 
the abnormal form could not escape the practiced eye of 
Lauche—they were much smaller and of a bluish blacks. 
Moreover, the silvery color of the under surface of the leaves 
and the very pronounced glaucescence of the young shoots 
clearly distinguished this conifer from A. Wordmanniana, 
which it otherwise so much resembles. 

The original tree at Potsdam is now eight feet in height, 
with a considerable spread. No one would call it a beautiful 
object. Placed in a very confined position between other 
conifers, all of which surpass it in height and in beauty, it 
merely forms a large bush of irregular tufted shape, having 
lost its leader, and is making no haste to repair the loss. Since 
its first attempt at fructification it has remained sterile, so that 
the rare specimens to be found elsewhere have all been pro- 
duced by grafting. The specimen in the Botanic Garden at 
Berlin has remained a dwart not more than two feet in height. 
A much better specimen, and one which promises to develop 
adinirably, stands on the Island of Scharfenberg. Its height is 
about seven feet, and with its fine, straight terminal shoot and 
its superb silvery color, itis a most attractive object. 

Let us hope that we may soon see clearly through the mys- 
tery that enwraps 4. Hichleri. Certainly the last word has not 
yet been said with regard to it. Lauche believed that he had 
good authority for the belief that in its native wilds it reaches 
a height of 100 feet, usually being clothed with branches down 
to the ground. Moreover, it seems very improbable that 
seeds from Japan should have strayed to Tiflis, a city so far 
from the great commercial routes which unite the extreme 
Orient to Europe. I may add that the person towhom Lauche 
dedicated the tree was Herr Eichler, the last Director but one 
of the Botanic Garden in Berlin, who died only a few years ago. 

Berlin. Carl Bolle. 


Tree Peonies. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Having been much interested by the letter from Mr. 
Waison on the cultivation of Peonies in England, which you 
recently published, I venture to send a few complementary ob- 
servations upon Tree Peonies. 

These plants generally do very well in all soils where there is 
not an excess of moisture. A good ordinary agricultural soil 
(Wheat soil) is what suits them best, the fertilizer used being 
well pulverized cow manure mixed with leafmould. Fresh 
manures should be avoided as very prejudicial. These mag- 
nificent plants, as remarkable for the elegance of their foliage 
as for the brilliant and varied colors of their immense flowers, 
are all the more valuable as ornaments of the garden because 
they bloom at a season when flowers are still rare, long before 
the blossoming time of Roses. One sometimes hears the 
complaint that Tree Peonies do not bloom until several years 
after planting. Most often this results from improper methods 
of propagation. These shrubs, and especially certain strong- 
growing varieties, do not lend themselves well to rapid multi- 
plication, and each stock normally yields but a small number 
of good shoots. Yet many horticulturists pitilessly take all the 
branches which a mother-stock can furnish in order to graft 
them, if possible, by single eyes. When for several years 
plants have suffered mutilation of this sort they produce only 
very small shoots, still suitable for grafting, but utterly incapa- 
ble of flowering; and young plants obtained from such degen- 
erate shoots are never vigorous; sometimes they take from 
seven to eight years to come into bloom, and certain indi- 
viduals never bloom at all. 

To obtain vigorous and floriferous plants enough shoots 
must each year be left on the mother plant to ensure its pro- 
ducing blossoms, and thus furnishing well developed cions 
which, for the most part, have already borne flowers. I am 
absolutely in accord with Mr. Watson when he says that the 
most vigorous plants will be those grafted on P. Moutan. But 
such grafting being little practiced on account of the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of getting roots large enough to re- 
ceive fine grafts, we graft on the root of P. Stwensts; but 
instead of grafting a single eye at least two eyes must be taken 
(and even more if the eyes are very close together), and so 
disposed that at least one eye is beneath the surface of the 
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ground. This eye greatly encourages the formation of roots 
on the graft, and such plants draw a great part of their nourish- 
ment from their own roots. Long experience has proved that 
Tree Peonies thus obtained are always the most vigorous and 
the most floriferous ; and by this method we have plants of 
extraordinary vigor which delight all visitors by the abundance 
of their blossoms. 

Chenonceaux, France. 


Auguste Dessert. 


The Pepo of Peru 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—In Feuille’s “ Peru,” p. 735, under Alelongena laurifolia, 
Sructu turbinato, variegato, a fruit is described resembling a 
melon in appearance and taste,and cultivated in gardens at Lima 
under the vernacular name of FPepo. Dunal, in his Histotre 
des Solanum, identifies it with Solanum muricatum, Ait., with 
S. scabrum, Lam., and S. variegatum, F1. Peru, as synonyms, 
and he adds that it also occurs in the gardens of Teneriffe. 

Can any of the readers of GARDEN AND FoREST inform me 
whether this fruit has ever been tested in American or Euro- 
pean culture, and whether it has merit as judged by European 


palates? 


South Framingham, Mass. £. Lewis Sturtevant. 


Recent Publications. 


The True Grasses. By Eduard Hackel. Translated from 
Die Natiirlichen Phlanzenfamilien by F. Lamson Scribner and 
Eve A. Southworth. Pp. 236. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1890. 

This is a most interesting volume and it will be indispensa- 
ble to every botanist who has a library of any pretensions. It 
will be found worthy of a place on the shelf beside such works 
as those of Sachs, De Bary, Strasburger and the Genera Plan- 
tarum by Bentham and Hooker. No man has a better reputa- 
tion for thorough insight into the structure and classification 
of the Grasses than has Mr. Hackel, and the results of his patient 
study are shown on every page. He has taken advantage 
of the labors of the best agrostologists who have gone before 
him, whether it be Robert Brown, George Bentham or General 
Munro. 

Part I. treats of organs of vegetation, minute structure, the 
ligule, the leaf-blade, leaf-torsion, nervation, inflorescence, 
the spikelet, the stamens, the pistil, pollination, ovule, fruit, 
seed, starch, means of distribution, geographical distribution 
and fossil grasses. 

At the outset, the difference between tufted and creeping 
grasses is explained, the latter only being well suited for mak- 
ing the close, even turf so much admired in lawns and old 
pastures ; the difference between the culm-nodes and -sheath- 
nodes is also noted, the latter usually extending farther down 
the culm. On the third page we are told that the nodes are 
not, as is often supposed, for the purpose of giving strength 
to the culm, but their function consists solely in the erection 
of culms that have become bent down. The parenchyma of the 
node is geotropically sensitive, and as soon as the culm is bent 
over, the cells on the lower side of the node elongate, and thus 
the action of several nodes will again partially place the 
lodged grains and grasses in an erect position. 

The author refers, with some ,explanations, to the fact that 
many blades of grasses are twisted one way or the other: that 
many, when full grown, are uniformly “bottom side up”; that 
most leaves have peculiar enlarged cells in the epidermis 
which are very sensitive to moisture and dry air. These are 
bulliform cells, and aid leaves in closing or ‘ rolling” ina dry 
time, as in case of Indian Corn. : 

Part II. consists of keys of analysis and descriptions of tribes 
and genera. The reader of the best literature on agriculture, 
as well as the botanist, will find much of interest in this part of 
the book, which contains valuable information on the history 
and economic properties of grasses. 

Great care has been used to secure accuracy of translation, 
and a very complete index gives added value to the book. 
The impressions of the numerous excellent cuts are well taken, 
and the publishers’ work in general is of the best quality. 

Wesabe 


Notes. 


The importations of fruit into England increased a little more 
than a million bushels in 1871 to six and a half millions in 1888. 


A statue is to be erected at Prague in honor of the famous 
plant collector, Benedict Roezl. It will represent him seated 
and at work studying a plant. 
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It is reported in the Agricultural Department of the /Vorida 
Times-Union that experiments in tanning with the Mangrove 
have proved very successful near Fort Myers. 


The North-western Lumberman for August 2d publishes a 
sketch of the life of Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, with a portrait. 


’ 


“ At a farm-house in Newchurch-in-Pendle,” says the Gar- 
deners' Chronicle, ‘‘Mushrooms grow in profusion in the 
various rooms on the ground floor. A gentleman visited the 
place last Sunday, and he found Mushrooms growing out of 
the chinks of the floor and also from the walls. He was 
allowed to take several away, one of which was eight inches 
across. The Vicar of Newchurch often has a dish from the 
farm-house.” It is interesting, but melancholy, to imagine the 
bodily condition of the dwellers in such a house, and also the 
mental condition of a clergyman who can enjoy a dainty 
originating in such a way. 

The mantel decoration by Mr. David Allen, which took the 
first prize at the late exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, was composed throughout of choice plants most 
tastefully arranged, from the great clusters of White Agapan- 
thus rising above masses of Maidenhair Ferns at the base, to 
the exquisite Croton at the summit. The hanging sprays of 
Lapageria, both rose colored and white, exemplified the best 
use which can be made of these flowers, which keep solid and 
fresh so long. Beautiful Orchids and Nepenthes, Cocos Wad- 
deliana, variegated Alocasias, Adiantum Farleyense and As- 
paragus plumosus were the other materials principally used. 


Among certain remarkable trees to be found in the neigh- 
borhood of Vichy, the Revue Horticole notes a Black Poplar 
(Populus nigra) which stands in the park, and is called ‘the 
great tree of Vichy.” The trunk measures six and a half feet 
in diameter at three feet above the ground, and more than 
thirteen feet where the huge branches diverge to form a head 
eighty-two feet in diameter, which attains a height of nearly 
ninety feet. The age of the giant is supposed to be not more 
than eighty years. A number of other Poplars of various 
sorts which stand near by, with trunks from twenty-seven to 
forty-three inches in diameter, and from seventy to eighty feet 
high, with a spread of from sixty to eighty-five feet, are 
remarkable specimens of rapid development, as they are 
known to be only twenty-seven years old. 


Mr. W. R. Smith, of the Botanic Gardens, Washington, says 
that foreigners call Tecoma rvadicans and T. grandiflora 
“Humming Bird vines” from the fact that their flowers are 
constantly visited by these birds. Indeed, in one of Audu- 
bon’s pictures the humming bird is feeding on the nectar of 


one of these Trumpet-flowers, while another species of hum- . 


ming bird is given in connection with the other. The flowers 
of 7: radicans bloom so late that its pollen is carried by the 
birds to the flowers of 7. grandifiora, and out of a large num- 
ber of seedlings raised from this plant by Mr. Smith every one 
showed traces of the blood of our native plant. Some fine 
flowers of 7. grandifiora, from the Arnold Arboretum, at- 
tracted much attention at the recent exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Boston. 


The Boston 7ranscripft says: ‘“‘The amount of produce a 
well-managed garden is capable of yielding is well shown by 
the following statement recently made by G. W. Hallock & 
Son concerning their fifty-eight acres of land near Greenpoint, 
Long Island, during last year: 3,750 bushels of onions and 
4,500 bushels of carrots ; early cabbages, 5,500 barrels; early 
potatoes, 2,500 bushels ; strawberries, 11,000 quarts; onions 
from sets, 2,260 bushels; white beans, 160 bushels; carrots, 
11,000 bushels; late potatoes, 450 bushels; onions from seed, 
3,900 bushels ; ears of corn, 2,000 bushels; Brussels sprouts, 
500 bushels; potato onion sets, 10 bushels; carrot seed, 4o 
pounds; onion seed, 1oo0 pounds; Brussels sprout seed, 4 
pounds ; cabbage seed, 2 pounds; Hungarian grass, 3 tons ; 
cabbage plants to carry over, 250,000.” 


The famous ‘Physic Garden” at Chelsea, London, is in 
danger of destruction. The Society of Apothecaries, who, for 
more than two centuries, have maintained it, are unwilling 
longer to bear the expense. In accordance with the terms of 
the will of Sir Hans Sloane, the ground it occupies must now 
be offered at the same nominal rent to the Royal Society first, 
and then to the College of Physicians ; and, if they both refuse 
the charge, it can then be freely disposed of by the present heir 
of Sir Hans, Lord Cadogan. Once a tract of small money 
value, it is a desirable building site, owing to the extension of 
the city and the construction of the Chelsea Embankment on 
one side and of Battersea Park on the other. But it is to be 
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hoped, if only for sentimental reasons, that a garden of which 
Evelyn wrote in the seventeenth century, and which must be 
constantly quoted whenever the history of the introduction of 
foreign plants into England is touched upon, may be preserved 
during many generations to cone. 


In a recent number of the Revue Horticole, Monsieur Dela- 
barriére described the great Rose-garden which he hascreated 
in the royal park at Laeken, and which is one of the most re- 
markable in the world. This voseraze is at once a garden to 
please the eye, and a school for the study of the plants, which 
already number more than 13,000, It forms a vast circle 430 
feet in diameter, where sixteen circular beds are separated by 
as many pathways bordered by low, ornamental plants of 
other sorts, the beds being ten feet and the paths one and a 
half feet wide. In each bed there are three rows of Roses, so 
arranged with regard to their height and the color of their 
flowers that the general effect shali be agreeable to the eye. 
Four carriage-ways run from the circumference of the circle 
in curving lines to the centre, where they meet in a small open 
area. The ground slopes a little so that the plants are pro- 
tected from the north wind, and, being commanded by higher 
portions of the park, the garden forms a delightful scene even 
from a distance, whence the beauty of the individual Roses 
cannot be appreciated. 


Last winter there were many complaints ofa failure of the crop 
of Spinach in New Jersey, and from what appeared to be a 
Fungus disease, and Professor Halsted in a recent bulletin from 
the experiment station of that state gives some account of his 
investigation of these diseases. Four species of parasitic 
Fungi were met with, a mildew, an anthracnose, a leaf blight 
and a white smut. Of these parasites the Anthracnose (Co/- 
letotrichum Spinacee) and the White Smut (Zutyloma Eliisiz) 
seem to be little known, and the former is probably the most 
destructive of all, being very contagious and so rapid in its 
development that healthy leaves showed newly developed 
disease-spots in six days after inoculation. Inasmuch as the 
whole Spinach-plant is prepared for the table it is difficult to 
apply remedies. Of course it is good practice to burn all 
affected parts of plants and not allow the refuse of the bed to 
get to the manure heap, and it would be also a good measure 
to change the location and soil of the beds, growing other 
crops in the old place for a few years. Perhaps it would be 
well if the soil were treated with the mixture of flowers of sul- 
phur and air-slacked lime, and copper sulphate might be used 
upon the plants when young. 


A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle says with re- 
gard to Chrysanthemum carinatum recently exhibited at Chis- 
wick by the Messrs. Hurst: ‘‘Some curious facts may be noted 
as to the form, colorand movements of the florets. The out- 
ermost series are arranged in two or three rows of strap-shaped 
female florets. Within these come two or three rows of pur- 
ple florets, half the length of the yellow ones and intermediate 
in form as in position between the true ray-florets and those of 
the disc, less regularly tubular than the one, less irregularly 
ligular than the other and female. The disc is made up, as 
usual, of very numerous purple, regularly tubular, hermaph- 
rodite flowers. The fruits are deeply winged in all cases, 
whence the name, but while those of the two outer series 
have the two wings unequal in size, the wings of the inner- 
most series of disc-florets are regular or nearly so. But these 
structural peculiarities are notso conspicuous or so interesting 
as the movements of the yellow ray-florets. In full sunshine 
these spread horizontally, so that the purple disc is shown sur- 
rounded by a golden aureole. As the sun goes down, down 
go the yellow florets too; the consequence is that the purple 
disc alone is visible and the yellow florets are hardly to be 
seen unless specially looked for. This happens when the 
flowers are cut and placed in water. We have had some on 
our study table, and have been inierested to see in the morn- 
ing one flower, in the evening apparently another.” 


Mr. Henry Bennet, widely known as the producer of seedling 
Roses, died on the 12th of August, at Shepperton, England. 
Mr. Bennet was engaged in agriculture during his early years, 
and in his farm practice he brought into use the same scientific 
precision and clear perception which he afterward employed 
in raising Roses. He exercised great care in selecting 
varieties for crossing, kept accurate records, and used a system 
in interbreeding which produced such fine varieties as Mrs. 
John Laing, Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, Puritan, Captain 
Hayward and many others. There is little doubt that many 
other seedlings of his rearing will yet be heard from. Mr. 
Bennet was justly esteemed for the unassuming frankness of 
his disposition. 
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The Army and the Forests. 


T the meeting of the American Forestry Association 
in Philadelphia last year a resolution was adopted 
to petition the Congress of the United States to pass an act 
withdrawing all forest-lands on the public domain from 
sale until a commission appointed by the President shall 
have made the necessary examination and reported to 
Congress what part of these lands should be kept perma- 
nently in forest. In accordance with these same resolu- 
tions, it was asked that the army should be employed to 
protect the public forest from spoliation and destruction 
until the Commission had reported a plan for a permanent 
system of forest-management. The objection which was 
offered to this last proposition, that the army was not large 
enough to perform the duties which such an enactment 
would impose upon it, has some weight, although we are 
not likely to secure any legislation in the near future which 
will give to the country the services of a body of forest- 
wardens which will approach in numbers the military 
forces which might be made availabie for this purpose. 
The objection, however, that such an employment is 
not a proper one for the soldiery of the United States does 
not seem to be well taken. A conspicuous example in 
which the army, or rather a minute detachment of it, has 
served in exactly this capacity is found in the management 
of the Yellowstone National Park. l’or some reason Con- 
gress failed to make any appropriation for paying the sala- 
ries of the Superintendent of the park and his assistants for 
the year ending June 30th, 1887, and therefore a troop of 
cavalry under Captain Harris was ordered into the park. 
This was not a military post, and therefore the captain, 
who acted as Superintendent, had no right to enforce 
military law, his sole authority, under a special act, con- 
sisting in a power to remove trespassers from the bounds 
of the park. Nevertheless, the presence of the visible 
power of the Federal Government, as represented by this 
little garrison, has proved a more efficient protection to 
the park than could have been hoped. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the same moral effect would follow if the for- 
ests were placed under the control of the organized and 
disciplined military forces of the nation. It would not be 
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necessary to have a soldier ready to put out every fire and 
arrest every depredator. If it were once understood that 
the national forests were under the immediate charge of the 
army, and that persons who harmed them would be dealt 
with after the rigorous and summary processes of mili- 
tary law, marauders and intruders of all kinds would be 
deterred from any attempt at the spoliation of Government 
property. Under the present system, or lack of system, 
these attacks are invited by the assurance that there is no 
danger of punishment, for although the laws may seem to 
be rigid they are practically never enforced. 

If this system of entrusting public forests to the army 
were not avowedly temporary, it might be worth while to 
consider whether the officers of the army, being men to a 
certain extent of scientific training, would not make the 
best supervisors of such a system of forest-policy as would 
be the best for this country. It will be many years before 
it will pay to go into the refinements of forest-practice here, 
and perhaps no body of men could be found who could be 
so readily prepared in the rudiments of forest-management 
as the officers of our army. We are ultimately to have 
forest-schools in this country no doubt, and that time will 
come when there is a demand for skilled foresters ; but is 
it altogether an impracticable idea to add to the course in 
West Point some instruction in the rudiments of forestry 
and to establish the nucleus of the first forest-school there 
upon the Government reservation? Here are 2,000 acres 
of forest-land, and why would this not be an excellent 
practice-ground if some system of forest-instruction were 
to be given to the cadets? At all events, this large tract of 
Government forest-land would offer an admirable chance 
for lessons in the rudiments of forest-management if the 
woodlands on the public domain are to continue for any 
time under the protection of the army. 

However this may be, we venture to suggest that in the 
reservation of public forest which is likely to be set apart 
by the act which has already passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is now before the Senate, a detachment of 
the army would be all the protection needed for several 
years to come. We refer to the bill making a so-called 
public park in Tulare County, California, of certain desig- 
nated townships which contain the remarkable grove of 
Sequoias to which allusion has been already made in these 
columns. It might have been better if this territory had 
been designated as a forest-reservation instead of a park 
The name, however, is of little consequence if it is under- 
stood that this grove is to be kept as it now is, a primeval 
forest. There isnot so much need of ‘‘improving” the 
scenery which Nature has made as there is of protecting 
it from desecration, and it seems to us that for the present 
the most efficient way in which this can be kept from 
desolation by fire and axe and trampling and browsing 
herds is to place it under the guardianship of the army. 
In time to come the making of roads and other works will 
be necessary, but there is no need of haste in this matter. 
The great desideratum now is protection, and it would 
seem that this could be provided more effectively by the 
army of the United States than by any other agency. 


The Nomenclature of Garden Plants. 


HE report of the Committee of Nomenclature at the 
oF late Convention of Florists in Boston showed that the 
instances in which old plants have been fraudulently sent 
out under new names are less numerous than has been 
usually supposed. The truth is that when a dealer delib- 
erately attempts to deceive buyers the case is usually 
brought to public attention, and so much comment is made 
that the evil seems to be much more prevalent than it 
really is. This Committee, which, in addition to other 
methods of obtaining information, sent out twelve hundred 
circulars of inquiry, found that a large percentage of the 
mistakes were unintentional, and arose from mixing labels 
or mistaking identity in some other way easily and 
naturally explained. When the immense number of garden 
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varieties of many plants is considered, the wonder is 
that buyers can make their orders with such assurance that 
almost every plant received will be correctly named. 

This weeding out of synonyms from catalogues, how- 
ever, is a small portion of the work which this ‘Committee 
is called upon to do, and many of the suggestions made 
by Mr. Raynolds and Mr. Manning were well worthy of 
consideration. In the first place, ‘it is pretty clear that 
some rules should be laid down for the direction of all 
persons who name new garden-plants—rules similar to 
those adopted by the American Pomological Society and 
now observed by all who name new fruits. The rules on 
the nomenclature of vegetables which the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges proposed are also worth considering, 
and some of them might apply as well to flowering plants 
as to vegetables. For example, the name should be short, 
and consist, if possible, of a single word. It should not 
be superlative or bombastic. A plant should not be called 
a hybrid when it is not a product of true species, and it 
may be added that garden varieties should never have 
Latin names. One good reason for this is that since de- 
scriplive Latin terms have been used in botanical nomen- 
clature they should not be used in the case of plants which 
are sufficiently distinct for garden purposes, but which are 
botanically identical. Besides this, the addition of varie- 
ties will bring about at last a name too cumbersome for 
ordinary use. Good examples of these names could be 
taken from almost any nurseryman’s catalogue, and such 
combinations as U/mus campesiris aurea Wredei are by no 
means uncommon. English names are certainly to be 
preferred for ordinary garden varieties, and these names, 
as has been well held, should not be descriptive. It would 
not be difficult to formulate a code of rules which could 
be applied to the great majority of florists’ plants, and there 
is little doubt that if some authoritative organization like 
this Association should promulgate these rules new plants 
would as a rule be named in conformity with them. 

As a branch of this general question an effort is being 
made to bring the descriptions of plants in catalogues to 
greater accuracy, and here we are at once confronted with 
the difficulty of describing colors. It would seem that the 
only way to convey an accurate idea of the color of a 
flower is to have some chart of standard colors to which 
reference can be made. As an illustration of the difficul- 
ties.in this regard it was stated in the Convention that a 
single plant was described in seventeen different colors or 
combinations of colors, which ranged from “pink with a 
white centre” through “yellow orange red” up to “vel- 
vet shaded purple.” Such fearful and wonderful colors as 
‘‘earnet red tinted with rosy brick” and ‘‘black amaranth 
marmorated chestnut brown” were given as attempts to 
describe accurately the tints of some flower or leaf. The 
sample cases of spool-silk made by the Brainerd & Arm- 
strong Co., which have been advertised in this paper, con- 
tain more than 200 shades, but very few of them, it was 
said, are found practically useful in describing flowers. 
On another page of this issue Mr. Orcutt attempts to use 
the ‘‘Nomenclature of Colors” adopted by Robert Ridge- 
way for the use of naturalists. Of course, if one has not 
this system to refer io, Heliotrope-purple and orange-ver- 
milion will not convey a precise meaning, but if these 
terms and others become identified with a standard print 
they will be of great assistance to all who wish to describe 
the tints of flowers. 


“Whatever contributes to render the scenes of nature de- 
lightful is amongst the subjects of gardening; . . . andnothing 
is unworthy of the attention of a gardener. hich can tend to 
improve his compositions, whether by immediate effects, or 
by suggesting a train of pleasing ideas. The whole range of 

nature is open to him, from the parterre to the forest ; “and 
whatever is agreeable to the senses or the imagination, he may 
appropriate to the spot he is to improve; it isa part of his 
business to collect into one place the delights which are gen- 
erally dispersed through different species of country.—From 
Whateley's ‘‘ Observations on Modern Gardening,” 1770. 
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The Clark Elm. 


E have already given a picture of a typical Ameri- 
can Elm (see p. 287), and in this number (see p. 443) 
we give a winter view of another characteristic form of this 
tree as it appears in New England, where it is known as 
the ‘‘Willow-tree type.” It is a magnificent specimen, 
standing in Lexington, and known to many, for its home 
is amid scenes which are memorable in Revolutionary 
annals. It is on the premises of the Clark-Hancock 
house, whose history is summarized in this tablet: 
“Built 1698; enlarged 1734. Residence of Rey. John 
Hancock fifty-five years, and of his successor, Rev. Jonas 
Clark, fifty years. Here Samuel Adams and John Hancock 
were | sleeping when aroused by Paul Revere, April roth, 
1775.” Itis within earshot, too, of the spot where Major 
Pitcairn called upon the Lexington rebels to throw down 
their arms and disperse. It was but a stripling on that day, 
having been-set out only five years before by the Rev. 
Jonas Clark named in the tablet. Its age, accordingly, is 
about 125 years. 

The trunk forks at four feet ten inches from the ground. 
The special divisions of the two great branches spring 
lightly upward in noble arches, the branchlets at the ex- 
tremities sweeping the ground even in winter, while in 
summer when the branches are weighted down by the leaves 
the whole tree presents the appearance of an immense 
leafy dome poised upon a tremulous edge of green. The 
circumference of the trunk at four feet above the ground is 
thirteen feet five inches. The circumference of one branch 
at the point of furcation is eight feet seven inches, and the 
other branch eight feet eight inches. The height of the 
tree is seventy feet, and its spread is eighty-four to ninety 
Tees 

Our illustration is from a photograph by Mr. Henry 
Brooks, of Medford, and the tree is one of those whose 
portraits will appear in the “Typical Elms and other Trees 
of Massachusetts,” now in course of preparation by that 
gentleman. 


Color Notes on California Wild Flowers.—l. 


N describing the colors of the following wild flowers of 
California, I have taken pains to compare each with the 
colored plates given in the ‘‘Nomenclature of Colors for 
Naturalists,” by Robert Ridgeway, of the United States National 
Museum. I have matched each color as closely as I was able 
in the field, with fresh flowers before me, usually in con- 
sider-able numbers, so as to note the range of variation in 
each. 

This character is frequently ignored by botanists, but with 
cultivators of flowers it should receive very careful attention. 
Ridgeway’s ‘‘ Nomenclature,” above referred to, though not 
wholly satisfactory and far from complete, is still our only 
standard authority on the subject. To secure uniformity of 
nomenclature no other chart can be used with safety, unless 
compared with Ridgeway’s first. The sample-case sent out by 
Messrs. Brainerd & Armstrong Co. I have not seen, but if it 
uses a different nomenclature from our standard, it will be as 
mischievous as useful. Ridgeway’s ‘‘ Nomenclature’ may 
be had of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, and should 
be in the hands of every one desiring accuracy in his descrip- 
tions. 

California is associated in the mind with gold and ‘‘ golden” 
flowers. Frequent in literature are references to ‘fields of 
green and gold” and ‘‘seas of golden flowers ;” yetitis doubt- 
ful if the color of gold can be matched in any flower that 
grows. The ‘go Iden” Eschscholtzia is of an orange hue, and 
any yellow tint is golden to the popular eye. 

fritillaria bifiora, familiarly called by the children Foyt 
San Diego by the name of the Chocolate Lily, is an elegant 
plant, related to the Crown Imperial. The plant grows from a 
few inches to a foot or more in height, with broad base leaves 
and a strong ealy stem, producing “from one to five large and 
beautiful dec p claret- brown campanulate flowers, like a spray 
ot bells. The flowers are an inch long, slightly mottled witi 
green. It is one of the finest speciesin a large genus of stately 
and handsome flowers. 

Allium fimbriatum is a pretty plant, abundant in the moun- 
tains of Southern and Lower California, bordering the Colorado 
Desert. It sends up a stout scape a few inches’ high, bearing 
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twenty-five or thirty showy flowers of a very dark rose-purple 
color—sometimes lighter, Its Mexican name is Lavina. 

Lathyrus venustis is the very pretty wild Pea so abundant 
through Southern and Lower California, in the cafions and_ 
valleys near the coast. The clusters of flowers are of a bright 
magenta. It is frequently taken for our more magnificent 
Lathyrus splendens, which has much larger flowers of a bril- 
liant rose-red to crimson. 

Frasera Parryi is a tall, stately biennial, growing in the 
mountains of San Diego County, usually from two to four feet 
in height. The first year the plant forms a cluster of broad 
radical leaves, which makes a mat on the ground, and, as the 
leaves are usually bordered with white, the plantis quite pretty 
at that stage. The second season it sends up its tall panicle of 
curious blossoms, with a deeply four-parted, rotate corolla, 
each division with a glandular and fringed pit on the upper 
side. The flower is scarcely an inch across, white (Sometimes 
ot a slightly greenish cast), with an apple-green spot on both 
sides of the hairy glands ; while the midveins from the glands 
to the apex of the divisions are Heliotrope-purple. The corolla 
is thickly dotted with fine spots of Heliotrope-purple. Itisa 
curious and striking plant, well worthy of cultivation, like 
nearly all herewith mentioned—miany of which, indeed, are in 
cultivation in Europe, if not in America. 

The Mohave Desert, inSan Bernardino County, yields a mul- 
titude of beautiful flowers, none of which probably exceed in 
brilliancy of coloring the orange Mariposa Tulip (Calochortus 
Kennedyi). 1 have only beenable to compare dried specimens 
of this lovely flower with Ridgeway’s nomenclature, by which 
I would describe its color as between a Chinese orange and an 
orange-vermilion. If I may trust my memory through the 
eight years since I collected this plant I should say that its 
color when fresh is the same as when dry. The plant seldom 
exceeds four to six inches in height, and produces several of 
its showy flowers, which are about two inches across. 

A large plant of Cereus Schott, from San Quintin, Lower 
California, is just blooming in the garden (July 7th, 1890). This 
eray-headed ‘Old Man” Cactus, known by the Mexicansas the 
Carambuya, called by some of them the hombre viejo or 
cabeza vieja, according to Brandegee, and in Sonora known as 
the Zina, Sina or Sinita (Schott), is a tall, stately plant ten to 
fifteen feet or more in height. The flower is of a delicate 
shade between rose-pinlx and flesh color, an inch long and less 
than an inch across, quite pretty, but very insignificant beside 
the huge plant that produces it. 

Opuntia prolifera, the common Chollas Cactus so abundant 
in the vicinity of San Diego, has flowers of a wine or pome- 
granate purple, which are very pretty, but are so well guarded 
by a multitude of formidable spines as to almost repel admira- 
tion. The fruit is proliferous, the seeds almost invariably 
abortive. The plant forms impenetrable thickets, covering 
quite extensive tracts along dry water-courses, on hill-side and 
mesa, attaining a height of four or five feet or more, and is 
one of the most characteristic features in the vegetation of 
Southern Calitornia near the coast. 

Orcutt, California. 


C. R. Orcutt. 


Diseases of Chrysanthemums Caused by Insects. 


ape cultivation of Chrysanthemums has come to occupy 

such a large place in floriculture that any disease which 
affects their growth and beauty naturally causes annoyance if 
not pecuniary loss to the growers of these popular flowers. 
They have not been subject to many injuries in the past, the 
best known being caused by Aphides commonly called green or 
black ‘‘ flies,” and by afungus or ‘‘ mildew” which attacks the 
leaves and affects their appearance and vitality. Gardeners have 
learned how to avoid or combatthese pests, but there is another 
trouble which they have suffered from for years for which no 
definite cause has been given. 

In describing this disease of the Chrysanthemums many 
gardeners use the terms ‘ blinding” or *‘ disbudding,” mean- 
ing that the ends of the branches look as if stunted, the leaves 
are crowded together and the internodes much shortened; and 
worst of all, the flower buds become abortive and the expected 
blossoms are not produced. It was thought that these effects 
might be due to minute fungi, but expert fungologists were 
unable to detect any fungus growth in badly affected speci- 
mens submitted to them. 

It is generally the practice of gardeners to start the Chrysan- 
themum cuttings in frames or under glass in spring, and after 
danger of frost is over to transplant them to the open ground. 
Aphides soon become abundant on the tender terminal shoots, 
and these are followed by other insects of the bug family, 
whose relation to the Chrysanthemum is little known. Few 
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caterpillars or insects of other orders attack the plants. With 
the object of discovering if possible the cause of this blight of 
the flower buds, a careful examination of the Chrysanthemums 
in different localities about Boston was made last year and have 
been continued the presentseason. The results although incom- 
plete show conclusively that the distortions are due to the work of 
bugs of one or more species, which, with their slender beaks, 
pierce and suck the sap of the leaves and tender stems, caus- 
ing the arrest of growth and giving them the familiar tufted 
appearance. 

Probably the worst insect—one which is more abundant 
on the plants than all the other species together —is a leat-hop- 
per (Cicadula quadrilineata) which was first described in 1884 
by Professor S. A. Forbes in his Fourteenth Report as State 
Entomologist of Illinois, and which is stated to have been 
abundant in wheat fields and injurious to Indian corn in some 
parts of that state. When at rest the general color of this little 
insect is an iridescent light yellowish green. The head is pale 
yellow with black eyes, and several distinguishing but variable 
and small black spots in front of the head between the eyes. 
It is very active, and on account of its color as well as diminu- 
tive size is not easily seen either on the plants or when flying, 
unless close and careful attention is given. 

One or two larger species of leaf-hoppers are occasionally 
found about the plants, but they are usually rare and very 
probably their presence is accidental. 

The common Tarnished Plant-bug (Zygus lineolaris) is 
always present in considerable numbers and doubtless is very 
mischievous. The Four-striped Plant-bug (ZLygeus lineatus) 
punctures the young leaves and causes brown spots in them, 
which are often so numerous as to result in the drying and 
withering of the foliage. This bug is bright yellow, about 
three-tenths of an inch long, and has a broad and a narrow 
black stripe down each wing cover. Both this and the 
Tarnished Plant-bug teed upon a great variety of vegetation. 

The Insidious Flower-bug or False Chinch-bug (7ripthleps 
insidiosus) is one of the smallest bugs found on Chrysanthe- 
mums. The general color is black, but there is a broad yel- 
lowish white or light reddish band across the front half of the 
wing covers, while the ends appear colorless. 

This little bug has a favorable record as preying upon other 
injurious insects, and whether itis injurious or beneficial to the 
Chrysanthemum has not been clearly ascertained. It is usu- 
ally present in considerable numbers, and may be found, in 
various stages of growth, hidden in the crevices about the 
buds and young leat-stalks. 

Plagiognathus obscurus is common about the plants, but 
whether it injures them or attacks other insects is not known, 
as little seems to have been recorded of its habits. That it 
may be a serious enemy of the plants may be inferred from 
the fact that observation on three or tour specimens of a 
closely allied species of bug showed that they were capable of 
keeping the young fronds of a Fern (4Aspidium) in check and 
causing them to become stunted and brown colored. Besides 
these bugs several other species are occasionally found ; and 
there are also many small flies noticeable about the plants. 
The flies are often of bright or metallic colors and are harm- 
less, probably being attracted to the plants by the sweet 
“honey dew” from the Aphides. 

Gardeners usually care more for a means of destruction 
than a description of an insect, so that only the names or most 
obvious characters of the injurious bugs are given here. The 
detailed and often lengthy descriptions may be found in 
various writings on insects.* 

All of the insects named are true bugs, having no jaws, but 
obtaining their food by sucking the juices of plants (or, as in 
the case of 7. imsidiosus, the juices of other soft insects) by 
means of their slender beaks, which they insert within the 
tissue. They thus avoid taking any poison which may be 
applied on the leaves and which would be effectual in destroy- 
ing foliage-devouring larvee. Consequently, recourse must be 
had to substances which compass their destruction by suffo- 
cation. Fresh Buhach, or Pyrethrum Powder, is one of the 
most effective remedies against many insects of this kind, and 
it has the advantage of not being injurious to the plants. By 
the use of a hand-bellows it may be dusted on dry; or, it may 
be applied in a liquid form at the rate of a tablespoonful to a 
gallon of water. It should be dusted or sprayed forcibly, so as 
to come in contact with all the insects. This remedy is 


* Lygus (= Phytocoris) lincolaris, Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, pp. 
209-202. 

Tripihleps (= Reduvius or Anthocoris) insidiosus, in Description of the Insects of 
North America, by Thornas Say, edited by J. L. Leconte, vol. i., p. 357. 

Plagiognathus obscurus, P. R, Uhler, in Hayden’s Fitth Annual Report of the 
United States Geological Suryey (1872), p. 418. 
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considered too expensive by many people, and for such there is 
acheaperand possibly more effective alternative in Kerosene 
Emulsion. But some care is required in the application of 
this, because, if too strong, it is Hable to injure the foliage. 
The kerosene must be first mixed with mills or soap,—that it 
may readily become incorporated with water when diluted— 
soap being generally considered the better for this purpose. 

In two gallons of boiling water dissolve a pound of common 
hard soap; after the soap 1s dissolved, and while still boiling, but 
moved from fire, add half a gallon of kerosene oil. This must be 
stirred briskly or churned until the oil will not rise to the top 
when the mixture is allowed to stand and cool. When used, 
this emulsion should be diluted with five or six gallons of water. 
It should be strongly Sprayed upon and about the plants by 
means of a force-pump or powertul syringe. The finer and 
stronger the spray the better the results are likely to be, be- 
cause the Cicadulas tale to flight upon slight alarm, and the 
spray should be far-reaching enough to overtake and thor- 
oughly wet them. Particular care should also be given to 
spraying the under sides of the leaves and the close tufts of 
foliage, because it is in such situations that a great many of 
the insects are concealed and carry on their worst work. If it 
is found by experiment that the plants will bear a stronger 
emulsion less water should be added, but the condition of the 
plants and the state of the weather are factors which have to 
be considered in determining this question. 

The dusting or spraying should be often repeated, because, 
as already stated, all these insects are known to feed on other 
kinds of plants, and they may easily migrate from them to the 
Chrysanthemums. | The insecticide will kill the useful aphid- 
eating’ larvee of the ‘“‘lady-bird” beetles, but this cannot be 
avoided. The plants would be sate if covered with fine net- 
ting or gauze stretched over light frames. 

Figure / in the drawing represents the fly and larva of an 
insect which, under various names, has long been known as 
being very injurious to the foliage of the ‘‘ Marguerite” or 
«Paris Daisy” (Chrysanthemum frutescens) and some allied 
species, and also to Cinerarias, Eupatoriums, etc. Last sea- 
son a few were found mining in the leaves of some choice 
Japanese Chrysanthemums, and as it may become trouble- 
some it is noticed here that gardeners may be on their guard 
against it. The larve or little maggots live within the tissue 
of the leaves, and make long, irregular burrows or mines, 
which are easily traced by the lighter color of the surface, 
These mines are often so abundant that the leaves are com- 
pletely destroyed, and even where they are but few they cause 
serious disfigurement. To pick off and destroy the infested 
leaves as soon as noticed is the only remedy known. If not 
destroyed the little maggots change to pupa within their 
mines, and soon afterward small ashy gray flies come forth, 
and proceed in the work of perpetuating the species and ac- 
complishing further destruction. 

These flies have been most commonly referred to as Phyfo- 
myza nigricorms and P. afinis. But Mr. F. Kowarz, of Austria, 
a specialist on this group of flies, after examining a number of 
specimens collected in the vicinity of Boston, has decided that 
they are a distinct species, and has proposed the name of 
Phytomyza Chrysanithemt for them. His careful and detailed 
description has not yet been published in this country. It is 
most probable that the species came with plants from Europe. 

Lyistalis tenax, Fig. 55 (é), is a fly about which there has re- 
cently been some discussion, in an entomological journal,* 
regarding its probable pollenization of the Chrysanthemums. 
On the approach of cold weather in the autumn it is often 
found in considerable numbers in greenhouses, where it 
passes the remaining days of its life in resting upon the flow- 
ers or darting about with a loud buzzing noise. In the journal 
referred to, Mr. John Thorpe, the well known florist, is quoted 
as stating that he had never seen the insects outside of his 
greenhouses, and never before the first week in October. 
They are certainly most noticeable at that time, but are to be 
found about a great variety of flowers in our gardens from 
May or June throughout the rest of the season. Among great 
numbers of other insects these are usually overlooked or mis- 
taken for honey bees, to which they bear some superficial re- 
semblance. But £, ¢ezax has only one pair of wings, and is 
pertectly harmless, inasmuch as it can neither sting nor bite. 

It is often found in our dwellings in the autumn. Around 
Boston, gardeners complain of injury to white Chrysanthemum 
blossoms by a darlx fluid excrement which these flies eject on 
the petals, and for this reason they are usually destroyed. 

They are found over a large portion of the northern hemi- 
sphere, but were first noticed in America at Cambridge, Mas- 


* Entomologica Americana (Brooklyn, New York), May, 1890; also addilional 
notes in July number. 
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sachusetts, in 1875. The larve, known as ‘‘rat-tailed mag- 
gots,” live in offensive pools of mud and water. Pools around 
manure piles are favorite haunts; and, no doubt, the barrels 
and tubs of manure and water often kept in and about green- 
houses for fertilizing purposes facilitate the multiplication of 
the insects. In the open air the flies cannot avoid distributing 
pollen of some kinds of flowers, although it is done ina 
haphazard way. Whether they are useful in pollenizing or 
cross fertilizing the Chrysanthemums could be determined by 
a few simple experiments. 

The illustration is made from drawings by Mr. W. H. Denton. 

Arnold Arboretum. To G. Fack. 


Plant Notes. 
Pyrus nigra, Sargent. 


ROFESSOR SARGENT’S notes upon Pyrus arbutifolia 
(page 416) are interesting and valuable, and I am con- 
fident that he is right in making two species out of the 
plants which we have thrown loosely into one. His char- 
acters of separation are well drawn and important. I have 
noticed the distinctions he records, and but a few moments 
before reading his article I had been studying my speci- 
mens, and had come to the conviction that we have two 
species. 

His note recalls a most interesting case of synonymy. 
In my garden I have two plants, top-worked on Pyrus 
Aucuparia, which I bought of a leading nursery as Ame/an- 
chier ovalis and A. alpima, both of which are the Pyrus 
nigra, aS 1 shall hereafter call our black Chokeberry. I 
suspect that these have been introduced from Europe 
under this name. The one called Amelanchier alpina is a 
slower grower than the other, with leaves somewhat nar- 
rower and less glossy above, but the differences are such 
as could be easily produced by cultivation. Of the same 
nursery I ordered a tree of the Medlar, and procured this 
same Pyrus nigra! 

It may not be generally known that the Chokeberry can 
be used as a stock for dwarfing Apples. I have fruited the 
Crab Montreal Beauty on it, and have worked other Apples 
on it successfully. My plants were unfortunately de- 
stroyed, so that I have no knowledge of how long such 
plants would persist. A brief record was made of these 
trials in the Country Gentleman, 1886, page 676, and Bulle- 
tin 31, Michigan Experiment Station, page 93. 

L. H. Bailey. 


Cornell University. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


MUTISIA DECURRENS continues to be a success against the 
sunny wall of one of the museums at Kew. All the Mutisias, 
and this one in particular, which is the best in a garden sense, 
prove awkward customers under cultivation, at least in the 
majority of English gardens. Even at Kew, where it is now 
in splendid health, this is the first decided success against 
many equally decided failures. This week I counted on the 
plant fifty-three fully expanded flowers, every one at least four 
inches across, as elegant as the most perfect of daisy-shaped 
flowers, and the color a brilliant flume-like orange-yellow. If 
one could be certain that the plant would behave like this 
whenever placed against a sunny wall, he need not hesitate to 
plant it largely and recommend it to every one who wanted a 
magnificent perpetual summer-flowering wall plant. The 
border in which this Kew specimen has done so well is an 
ordinary one, and the stems are tied loosely to a wire trellis. 
To keep the slugs from eating off the young shoots, of which 
they are very fond, a mulching of small pieces of coke is 
placed over the ground where the shoots push up, and this 
acts perfectly as a protection. The climate here is not too 
cold for this plant, but itis possible that a hot, dry summer 
would be too much for it. This year has been considerably 
below the average in regard to sun-heat and light, and above, 
in regard to moisture; a badsummer for gardening generally, 
but good for some things, and apparently the Mutisia amongst 
them. Ihave heard of good examples of this plant having 
been grown in a bed along with Rhododendrons, upon which 
the stems were allowed to climb. 

GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA.—A mass of this plant, fully two 
yards in diameter and nearly a yard high, with its scores 
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of stems heavily laden with rich blue flowers, is now the most 
attractive herbaceous plant in the rock-garden at Kew. It is 
planted in a moist, partially shaded position in rich loamy soil, 
where it has grown into its present dimensions from a small 
plant in about five years. Every year hundreds of seedlings 
spring up about it, proving that the plant is as happy and as 
much at home as if it were on the Swiss mountains. Indeed, 
it is even happier, according to Mr. Dewar, who has just re- 
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the plants and the size and rich colors of the flowers. They 
were obtained from Messrs. Hallock & Sons, of Queens, New 
York, who profess to have obtained them by crossing G. Saun- 
dersii with some of the finest popular kinds. These at Kew 
are not named, but they deserve to be, and the raisers may be 
congratulated on the excellence of their seedlings, Some of 
the spikes are fully six feet high, and they are well furnished 
with flowers, all of them larger than any Gladiolus we have 


Fig. 55.—Insects Affecting Chrysanthemums.—See page 439- 


(2) Cicadula quadrilineata. (4) Lygus lineolaris. 


turned from Switzerland, and declares that nowhere did he see 
this species so fine as it is under cultivation here, and he saw 
acres of it. In the gardens at Belvoir Castle it is equally vig- 
orous. It ought to become a favorite for borders, or even as 
aspecimen on lawns. There is a white-flowered variety of it. 

NEw GLADIOLI.—A bed of seedling Gladioli, comprising 
some half a dozen kinds, now flowering finely at Kew, is at- 
tracting much attention because of the extraordinary size of 


(c) Tripthleps insidiosus. 
(7 /) Phytomyza Chrysanthemi fly and larva, with Chrysanthemum leaf (g) showing mines of larva. 


(2) Plagiognathus obscurus. (e) Eristalis tenax. 


All enlarged except the leaf. 


seen, whilst the colors are brilliant as well as variable. In 
another part of the garden there is a fine bed of the best of the 
hybrids raised by Monsieur Lemoine, of Nancy, from G. purpu- 
reo-auratus crossed with some of the G. Ganxdavensis kinds. 
These beautiful plants have already won a first-class reputa- 
tion, their colors being exceptionally rich, the flowers large, 
and the plants as easy to manage as the ordinary varieties. 
Monsieur Lemoine also raised some hybrids from G. Saundersii 
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and G. Gandavensis, which are apparently very similar to 
those raised by Messrs. Hallock. The latter are, however, su- 
perior so far as regards the size of the flowers and the robust- 
ness of the plants, a difference which, however, may be due to 
the unusual size and health of the bulbs as grown in America 
by Messrs. Hallock. There can be no question of the beauty 
and decorative value of these Saundersii hybrids. 

G. DECORATUS.—This is a new plant, and is one of the most 
beautiful of the species of Gladiolus known in gardens. It is 
now in flower for the first time at Kew, whither it was sent by 
a missionary in 1887 from the Usagara Mountains on the east side 
of Africa, near Zanzibar. Although but recently brought into 
cultivation, the species has been known since 1858, when Dr., 
now Sir John, Kirk found it while in company with Dr. Living- 
stone. The plant has bulbs scarcely an inch in diameter, 
narrow, sword-shaped leaves two feet long, and a flower spike 
three feet high, bearing ten fowers. These are three inches 
long, two inches across the mouth, the lobes recurved at the 
apex and the color a bright scarlet with an oblong conspicuous 
blotch of bright yellow on each of the three lower segments. 
These blotches are very ornamental. The plant appears to be 
quite happy under ordinary cultivation and it promises to seed 
freely. As a garden plant it should become a favorite on 
account of the distinctness and beauty ofits flowers. It may 
also prove valuable in the hands of the hybridizer. 

G. PRIMULINUS.—This was obtained from the same source 
as G. decoratus and tlowered at Kew lately. It belongs to the 
broad-leaved, robust growing section represented by G. draco- 
cephalus. The flowers are as large and similar in form, but 
they are of a uniform pale Primrose-yellow. The plant was 
lately shown at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
It is ornamental and should become a favorite with bulb 
fanciers. It may be well to mention here that to prevent 
possible misunderstanding, the plants sent from Kew to meet- 
ings of the Horticultural Society are not submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Awards; consequently no plant from Kew ever 
obtains a certificate. 

TRITONIAS.—These and the Montbretias are first-rate sum- 
mer bedding plants. At Kew they aremassed in circular beds 
eight feet across, and they make a great blaze of color from 
the middle of August till the end of the summer. In open places 
on the lawns, where they may be seen a long way off, they 
are very effective. They are quite hardy, and they increase 
so rapidly that a small clump, if well planted and let alone, 
will in a year or so grow into a great mass. Or, they may be 
lifted after flowering and dried in the same way as Gladioli. 
T. aurea is a well known summer flowering bulb, but the 
two varieties of it called Maculata and Jmperialis are great 
improvements on the type. 

MONTBRETIA PorTsil is almost as good as the 7rztonza, but 
better than either is the hybrid raised from them by Monsieur 
Lemoine and named 7. crocosmiefiora. In rich soil this is 
almost a yard high, and the branched spikes are crowded with 
large orange and bronzy crimson flowers. The size of the 
flowers varies with the quality of the soil, but even in poor 
soil the plant is a success. Then there are about a dozen 
other named kinds from the same parents as J. crocosmigfiora, 
but except in one or two there is not much difference between 
them. Gerbed’or is, however, a beautiful plant, quite as tall 
and free-flowering as the best, the flowers being large and 
bright yellow. I have seen ZZ Pottsi at the foot of an old wall 
facing south, where it had become established, and formed a 
broad fringe of bright green leaves, changing in autumn to a 
cloud of orange-red flowers. Those here named would be 
equally effective in similar positions. Certainly these plants 
do not fill as large a place in gardens as they well might. 

W. Watson. 


London. 


Cultural Department. 


The Propagation of Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 


agate time is now at hand when these plants may be propa- 

gated from cuttings and seed with the best results. It is 
far better to take cuttings before they have been subjected to 
frost and their growth checked thereby—that is, if the con- 
venience of a greenhouse is at disposal where a temperature 
of fifty degrees can be maintained at night. Another advan- 
tage is, that cuttings taken now, rooted and potted, may be 
hardened off in a cold frame and safely wintered there with 
very little trouble or expense. Such plants as Veronica sub- 
sessilis, V. amethystina, Anthemis tinctoria, choice double 
Hollyhocks, Heuchera sanguinea, all the perennial Candy- 
tufts, Amerias, Arabis, Alyssum saxatile, Genista tinctoria and 
G. sagittalis, Pentstemons, Salvias, Sedums, Desmodium pendu- 
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liflorum, the perennial Peas, such as Lathyrus latifolius and 
the beautiful white variety, may be easily rooted now; the 
long shoots may be cut up in short pieces and they root 
speedily. The tufted Phloxes may all be rooted now and will 
make nice flowering plants next spring, as, indeed, will all of 
the above. 

There is but one’ way to propagate the double Lychuis Chal- 
cedonica, as it does not seed. We cut off the flowering stems 
as soon as they are past, when nice young shoots start from 
the base at once, and these make excellent cuttings and root 
readily. Of Z. viscaria, L. vespertina and L. diurna, the 
double varieties all root readily. We have never found fall 
propagation of the tall-growing garden Phlox a success ; they 
root fairly well, but winter badly, and any such plants should 
be lifted in fall and the young growths taken off in spring, 
when all will root and make strong flowering plants, and the 
old plants, after furnishing the cuttings, may be transferred to 
the border and will ower well also. The various Dianthuses, 
such as J. plumarius, may be carefully divided and those por- 
tions without roots used as cuttings. The choicer sorts of 
Clove Pinks and Scotch Pinks are best layered now and potted 
up later on, to be placed in the cold frame. This is necessary 
even though it is not desired to increase the stock, for these 
choice Pinks are apt to winter badly sometimes, and, more- 
over, one cannot well have too many or be without them alto- 
gether. With the double Pyrethrums our best success has 
always been obtained by lifting the clumps in March or when 
the young growth is just above ground and dividing them 
carefully, leaving two shoots to each portion. The other 
shoots may be taken off and placed in the cutting bench, 
where they root readily, while the rooted pieces may be pot- 
ted and placed in a cold frame, and afterward transferred to 
the open ground in May, where all will flower, even the rooted 
cuttings. These Pyrethrums are now in great demand, and 
are annually imported by the thousand. Imported plants 
always start into growth on the voyage, and need very careful 
treatment on their arrival. We have found it best to pot them 
always, and place in a cool shady place for a few days and 
gradually harden them off to the sun and light, planting them 
out with the other things in May. The same remarks apply 
also to double Delphiniums, Potentillas and herbaceous 
Phloxes. It has been aptly remarked that, with importations 
of these plants, everything depends on the packing. Ourown 
experience has always gone to prove the excellent way in 
which French goods are packed, and the many things there 
are yet for the English firms to learn in this matter. The 
freight charges on French goods are high, but the results 
obtained and the few losses much more than compensate for 
the same. 

Many people may think that their gardens are already full 
and that there is no need of propagation; but how many are 
the ills that affect plants and how they seem to multiply when 
the specimen is an only one! How pleasant it is to know 
that in the reserve ground are others only waiting to take the 
places of such as are joining the majority or are in need of 
division which may check them considerably for a season, 
to say nothing of being able to gratify the longing glances of 
a friend who finds the tenth commandment very difficult to 
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South Lancaster, Mass. 


The Wild Garden. 


I? is the last of August and the wild garden is still brilliant 

with flowers. Several Sunflowers are ii: bloom. One of 
the prettiest comes from Texas—Helianthus cucumerifolius. 
It is an annual from two to three feet in height, very branch- 
ing, and with glossy, shining foliage and long, slender, spotted 
stems, each terminated with a flower with a dark or nearly 

lack disk, surrounded with broad, thick-set rays. It is 
charmingly graceful swaying in the breeze, and is beautiful 
as acut flower. It commences to bloom about the middle of 
July and continues until frost. 

Another very pretty one is a variety of H. /etiflorus. This 
is a perennial and begins to blossom by the middle of June. 
It is little more than two feet in height, much branched, and 
with yellow florets, which, together with the numerous deep 
yellow rays, make it very conspicuous. At this date it is one 
mass of bloom. 

A third species in flower has thick rigid leaves and yellow 
disk and broad rays nearly two inches in length. It is not so 
branching as either of the above, consequently not so many 
flowers on the plant, still it is quite showy and desirable. 
Were it not an annual I should call it A. rigidus. 

HA. angustifolius, our narrow-leaved New Jersey species, is 
just beginning to blossom. The leaves are long and grass-like, 
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with rough revoluted edges. The plant is very branching 
and when ina good situation attains a height of six feet or 
more. The flowers have a dark disk and bright, almost 
orange-colored rays. It is later coming into flower than any 
other species in my garden. 

The pretty Cone-flower (Audbeckia bicolor) has been in 
blossom since July. This is a showy species from Texas with 
a dark cone-shaped disk and almost orange rays. It is not 
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flowers make a fine show during the last half of summer. 
And now several species of Golden Rod are beginning to add 
their graceful plumes among them. But the wild flowers at 
this season are not all yellow. The pretty little rare Coreopsis 
rosea is blooming among the Polygalas. This has rose col- 
ored rays and yellow disk. It commences to bloom about the 
ist of August and continues in flower a longtime. Andsome 
shrubs of the sweet scented Clethra are still in blossom. 
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The Clark Elm, Lexington, Massachusetts.—See page 438. 


much above a foot in height, but is very branching, and the 
flowers remain fresh a long time, the rays finally withering 
without falling, It is an annual and from all appearance will 
remain in flower until frost. 

Polygala lutea, with heads of bright orange about the size of 
Red Clover, has been in blossom all summer, and is still beauti- 
fulamong the Ferns and other low growing plants. 

The yellow-tfringed Orchid (Planthera ciliaris) is just pass- 
ing out of flower. It has been charmingly beautiful and 
Stately among the wild Lilies and Ferns. All these yellow 


Pancratium coronarium, a member of the Amaryllis family 
and a native of the southern states, has proved hardy here and 
has just bloomed finely. As a pot piant it did not do very 
well, so several years ago I turned it out in the open ground 
to shift for itself, not knowing that it would survive our win- 
ters. For two or three years it showed only leaves during the 
summer, but now toward the last of August it sends up a fine 
flower scape surmounted with four delicate white fragrant 
flowers which remain perfect several days. The divi- 
sions of the perianth are long, linear and spreading, and the 
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crown is of delicate texture, large and somewhat funnel- 
shaped. 

There is nothing in my garden that presents a more striking 
effect at this time than a clump of Sedge or Wool-grass (Sczr- 
pus Eriophorum). \t is about five feetin height, with brownish 
or rust colored, soft woolly, great drooping panicles, and the 
long deep green foliage is also handsome, reaching up to the 
brown panicles. Other Sedges are also effective at this time. 
The Cotton-grass (Eriophorum Virginicum), with light rust 
colored, soft, cottony heads, is oneof the best and as handsome 
as any flower. And the foliage of some of the wild plants is 
no less beautiful than flowers. The Sumachs and Sweet-gum 
and Sassafras and Swamp-Maples are already beginning to 
take on color as brilliant as the gayest flowers, while others, 
like the Alders, Birches, Bayberry and White Fringe, are still 
of the darkest, deepest green. 

Vineland, N. J. ce Mary Treat. 


Some Native Ferns. 


{pee Hay-scented Fern (Dicksonia pilosiuscula) is the only 

representative we have of this genus in the United States. 
According to Lyell’s ‘‘Hand-book of Ferns,” there are twenty- 
nine known species of Dicksonia in the world, but these are 
mostly natives of tropical climates, Europe having but one, 
northern Asia one, and one in North America north of 
Mexico. Ours is a very beautiful Fern, about three feet high, 
with fronds about twice as long as the stalks, twice or rarely 
thrice divided. It is found from Canada to Alabama, but is 
not supposed to occur outside of eastern North America. It 
comes from creeping root-stalks and forms dense beds of its 
finely divided fronds. It is so abundant in many portions of 
the mountainous districts of New England that it is the princi- 
pal pest of many mountain farms, taking almost complete pos- 
session of cleared pasture-lands which are too rough and 
stony for cultivation. In tillable soil it is easily kept out. 
Although it does well in the shade in the moist, gravelly soils 
of mountainous districts, it seems to prefer the sun. It is one 
of our most valuable Ferns for cultivation, and is more exten- 
sively grown in England, where it is highly prized, than in its 
native country. . 

Scolopendrium vulgare (Heart’s-tongue) is a rare Fern in 
America and the only species of the genus found in the 
United States. There are said to be only nine distinct species 
in the world. This one has been found in only two or three 
places in North America north of Mexico. One or two of 
these are in New York State and one in Canada. But in 
Europe it is more abundant and variable. It has many forms, 
one English writer claiming as many as a hundred varieties. 
Here it is seldom over eighteen inches high by one or two 
inches wide; but in Europe it sometimes attains a height of 
nearly four feet. The single fronds are somewhat heart- 
shaped at the base. It is a valuable hardy Fern for cultivation, 
but needs to be planted in a loamy or gravelly soil in the 
shade. It may be transplanted in early autumn or in the spring. 

Pellea atropurpurea (Clayton’s Cliff-brake) is generally con- 
sidered a difficult species to grow, and all efforts to grow it 
with ordinary level culture seem to have failed; but if its 
natural locality is closely copied it is not hard to manage. It 
is a useful Fern for cliff-work and when once established will 
continue from year to year. Mr. C. G. Pringle had a plant that 
lived without any care for twelve years in a shaded crevice of 
an old wall on the north side of his house, in Charlotte, Ver- 
mont. It is an interesting and curious little evergreen, with 
wiry, brittle stalks from two or three inches to a foot high. It 
is usually found on shaded limestone cliffs in tufts of two or 
three stalks, toa hundred or more in large specimens. In its 
peculiar habitat it is found from Canada to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and south to Alabama, Mexico and South America. 

Aspidium spinulosum (Spinulose Wood Fern) is a common 
half evergreen species about three feet high at maturity, with 
oblong-lanceolate fronds about twice as long as the stalk. 
These are twice or three times divided, fine and pretty. 
There are chaffy scales the entire length of the stalk and 
rachis of the frond. It is found in moist, shaded woods from 
Newfoundland to Oregon, and south to the southern Alleghe- 
nies. There are three forms in New England, the typical spe- 
cies, the var. intermedium and var. dilatatum. The latter is 
the largest form and grows in mountainous districts. It is a 
good Fern for shaded slopes and is perfectly hardy. Early 
autumn or spring is the best time for transplanting. 

The Virginia Chain Fern (Woodwardia Virginica) is the best 
bog Fern we have and will thrive in wetter locations than any 
other American species. It is useful for bogs, wet margins of 
ponds and streams, and, unlike most other Ferns, is not af- 
fected by stagnant water. In fact,it is often covered with water 
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in the spring or in very wet seasons, and at such times is a 
difficult Fern to procure from its habitat. Its height is from 
two to four feet, with stalks and fronds about the same length, 
twice divided, and from four to eight inches across at the widest 
part. Though nota common Fern, it is abundant enough in its 
peculiar localities from: Canada to Florida and as far west as 
Arkansas. It will live in drier soil with ordinary culture, but 


a wet, boggy soil is its most natural home. 
Southwick, Mass. TE, Jal, Horsford. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


1 has been remarked that the Japanese Vzburnum Sieboldi 
did not produce much fruit in this latitude. This state- 
ment would appear to hold true only during the early years of 
the growth of the plant, and as it becomes older the flowers 
are more generally followed by fruit, as is the case with nu- 
merous other plants. V. Stedoldi grafted on stock of V. den- 
tatum, and now over ten years old, is very freely bearing fruit 
in the Arboretum this season. Unlike most other species in 
the genus, the drupesinthe compound, slightly convex cymes 
of this appear to ripen gradually and in slow succession, the 
earliest changing color and becoming soft soon after the mid- 
dle of August, and the latest not showing the same evidences 
of maturity until the first or second week of September. The 
fruit is not strikingly ornamental, being light red above and 
greenish beneath up to the day of ripening, when it becomes 
black with a blue bloom and also very soft, and soon after- 
ward it shrivels and falls off. The pulp is dark and of peculiar 
taste, and so intensely sweet thatitis disagreeable. After hand- 
ling the soft fruit, a sticky, elastic residue remains on the 
hands. In size and shape the drupes have some resemblance to 
those of the common Wayfaring-tree (V. Lantana), but in the 
latter they are usually not so regular and smooth, and the en- 
closed seed is much thinner and broader. This plant has been 
and is still sold under the name of VY. Fafonicum or V. Fa- 
ponicum latifoliun. 

The rare North Carolina Huckleberry (Vaccinium hirsutum), 
of which a figure was given in the last volume of GARDEN AND 
FOREST (page 365), gives a promise of being valuable in culti- 
vation here as one of the latest of its kind to ripen fruit. The 
little plants in the Arboretum begin to flower early in June, 
and the earliest berries mature in the last days of July. The 
best period ot fruitage appears to be about the middle of Au- 
gust, but berries remain on the plants until early September. 
The hairy character of the shining black fruit would doubtless 
be against it for market purposes, but upon eating it the hairs 
are not so noticeable or objectionable as might be supposed ; 
and in other respects the berries are very palatable, being 
juicy and of pleasant Havor. 

Although the Cowberry (/ Vitis-Jdea) naturally haunts 
high latitudes and altitudes, being rarely found in other situa- 
tions, it may be made to grow and fruit in cultivation if given 
a moderately moist and cool, but not too shady, place. The 
bright red berries begin to ripen here about the middle 
of August, and they have the same acid, slightly bitter and 
mealy quality which distinguishes them when growing wild on 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire. Although hardly 
pleasant tasted when raw, they may, with a little cooking, be 
made into refreshing and pleasant drinks and sauces. 

When writing of Luonymus nanus some European writer 
has expressed the opinion that it probably bore little or no 
fruit in this country. £. zanus, however, fruits quite freely in 
the vicinity of Boston, and the seed within the pods is fully 
and perfectly developed. It is the earliest species of the genus 
to mature fruit, the pretty pink pods opening about the mid- 
dle of August and disclosing the orange colored arils. The 
narrow, very dark evergreen foliage and the neat, compact 
habit of some of the best forms of this species make it a 
charming and attractive little shrub for using in many situa- 
tions in the garden where showy blooming plants are not a 


desideratum. 
Arnold Arboretum. We 


Saccolabium Hendersonianum is the name of a charming 
little Orchid, which, unfortunately, is not seen often enough, 
owing chiefly to its scarcity in the market. In afew collections 
in England, however, it is found to grow vigorously and flower 
freely. From one of these collections—that of Major Mason, 
of Warwick—a specimen was recently sent to the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in London, where it was 
generally admired by the Orchid-loving fraternity. In habit 
the plantis dwarf, with distichous, strap-shaped, leathery leaves 
about six inches long and more orlessrecurved. The flowers, 
which are compactly arranged on a stiffish, erect raceme, and 
average as many as forty in number, have beautiful rosy pink 
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sepals and petals, the color reminding one, as Professor 
Reichenbach once remarked, of the flowers of a pretty West 
Indian Orchid—Rodrigwezia secunda. The lip, which is in 
reality more in the way of a spur, is of a crystalline whiteness, 
occasionally tinged with pink at the tip, and is somewhat like 
an oblong inflated bladder between the broad lateral sepals. 
There is no definite information to be found on record of 
the precise origin of this species, but it is generally supposed 
to have been first discovered by Mr. Stuart Low in Borneo as 
long ago as 1862. It was not, however, until about 1874 
that it found its way into cultivation, and was soon after 
flowered for the first time in England in the nurseries of 


_Messrs. Henderson, of St. John’s Wood, a circumstance which 


led Reichenbach to nameit in honor of that firm in due course. 
Being a native of Borneo, S. Hendersonianum should conse- 
quently be grown in a tolerably warm and moist house. 
Baskets which can be suspended from the roof, so as to afford 
as much light as possible, are the best receptacles for the 
plants, with a light compost of fresh sphagnum and a little 
fibrous peat. Blocks or rafts may also be used, but ifso, more 
attention to watering will be necessary. At the approach of 
summer, and during the entire hot season of the year, care 
must be taken as to shading, for many of these fleshy leaved 
Orchids are very susceptible to concentrated heat through glass. 
Isleworth, London, W. Fohn Weathers. 


Schubertia grandifolia.—A plant of this set in the open ground 
in late June is now profusely in bloom. Itis a very strong 
grower, with semi-woody white stems. The leaves are lanceo- 
late, some five inches long by three inches wide, and as they 
mature, are spotted brown. The figure by Mr. Faxon in 
GARDEN AND FOREST (page 369), while accurately repro- 
ducing the form of the plant, cannot, of course, give a 
complete expression of the beauty of the pure white 
flowers with the brownish calyx. The flowers are of 
very firm substance and of smooth surface, except just over 
the constricted throat, where they are furnished with nu- 
merous fine hairs one-fourth to three-eighths inches long, 
set horizontally. The office of these hairs would seem to 
be the brushing of the pollen from visiting insects. The 
organs of reproduction are all concealed in the swelling under 
the throat, and no color of anthers or stigmas relieves the 
white of the flower. As this plant seems to grow as well in the 
Open air as under elass, it is likely to prove a desirable addi- 


tion to open air vines (climbing by twining stems), as the ap- . 


pearance of foliage and flowers is pleasing. The foxy odor of 
the young foliage is less disagreeable in the open air than it is 
under glass, When the plant is in bloom the somewhat heavy, 
fruity odor of the flowers will perfume a large house. A well 
grown plant will cover a space of say three feet by twenty. It 
is readily propagated by cuttings or seed, from the latter of 
which it will come into bloom in from twelve to fifteen months. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Gordonia Altamaha (pubescens).—Thisis one of the most beauti- 
ful of flowering trees, and just now itisin full flower here. It has 
been blooming for several weeks and will continue to do so 
until frost stops it. Philadelphia is fortunate in havinganum- 
ber of good specimens of this rare tree. It is to be found not 
only in private collections, but there are several in Fairmount 
Park. The original tree in Philadelphia is the one planted by 
Bartram himself in the historic garden in West Philadelphia 
which still bears his name. This tree was supposed to be 
dead, and in fact it did die to the ground, but on a recent visit 
to it 1 observed a sucker of several feet in length from a por- 
tion of the stump beneath the ground. It would be a most 
desirable thing to save this remnant of the parent tree, but as 
the place is now but little more than an open common, its pre- 
servation is doubtful. 

In the garden of William De Hart, Woodland Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, stands a fine example of this tree. It is, perhaps, 
twenty-five feet high. Itis not a perfect specimen because 
somewhat crowded by other trees. It is, however, doubly 
interesting because raised by layering a branch of the original 
tree in Bartram’s Garden. At this time of the year it often 
displays as many as 200 expanded flowers at once. The large, 
single white, Camellia-like flowers are extremely beautiful. 

How far north this tree would thrive I do not know. I can 
say that in the hardest winters we have here itis never injured 
in the slightest degree, showing that it can be planted much 
further north than this. 

The more tender species, G. Lasian¢hus, is thriving with us. 
Our plants have flowered profusely this year, though but two 
to three feet high. While very pretty, the flowers are not much 
more than halt the size of those on G. Alfamaha. 

Foseph Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 
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The Forest. 
The General Condition of the North 
Forests,—l. 


American 


HE article which follows is the first part of a trans- 

lation of Chapter 1. of Dr. Heinrich Mayr’s work, “The 
Forests of North America.” Dr. Mayr paid two visits to 
this country, and his studies among our trees were made 
primarily for the purpose of estimating their probable 
economic value for introduction into German forests. It 
will be seen, however, that he became interested in the 
problems of forestry, which Americans must solve for 
themselves. It is well that we should know how these 
problems present themselves to the eye ofa skilled observer 
from abroad, and although we may dissent from some of 
his conclusions and question a few of his statements, 
his general view of the subject in its broader lines will be 
accepted as correct by thoughtful readers. We hope to 
give the remainder of this chapter in an early number : 


When the first European landed in the new hemisphere, 
an immeasurable area of forest lay before him: Un- 
broken, undisturbed, it stretched from the southernmost 
part of Florida to the coast of Labrador, through thirty-five 
degrees ot latitude, and from the Atlantic coast to the borders 
of the prairie, fully twenty degrees of longitude. If we reckon 
the average length as twenty-five degrees of latitude and the 
average breadth as twenty degrees of longitude, we see that 
this primitive forest covered an area ten times as great as that 
of the German Empire. What exists of it to-day we can only 
estimate. Perhaps, however, a tenth part of the original area 
of primeval forest, or almost as much as the whole extent of 
the German Empire, still remains. In a hasty journey through 
this territory one receives the impression that it is almost all 
forest. With the exception of a few states, the forest is so 
conspicuous that the farms seem to occupy only a small part 
of the area. Buta close examination of this forest reveals the 
fact that not more than a third part of it really deserves the 
name of forest; two-thirds are only scattered saplings, or a 
collection of isolated, gnarled, blighted trees, sometimes the 
last of their race. 

The primeval forest grew in all soils, on the mountains as 
well as in the plain. No rock in the Alleghany Mountains was 
too steep to nourish single trees in its fissures; no soil of the 
plain was so poor and stony that it did not support a stately 
forest. Only swampy lowlands covered with water for the 
greater part of the year were without trees, This fact ought 
to be recorded for future generations ; for to-day the forest 
in many places has been destroyed so completely that one 
might well doubt whether it ever existed. 

Fifty years hence one who travels through the southern 
Pine-belt of the Gulf States will scarcely believe that the vast 
desert of pure snow-white sand driven hither and thither by 
the wind, once supported the most magnificent Pine forest in - 
the world ; no one will believe it possible that the bare, stony, 
steep slopes of the Alleghanies were once covered with a forest 
of broad leaved trees unrivaled in its variety and luxuriance. 
In fifty years it will seem incredible that the vast swamps of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan were once covered with a 
thick growth of trees, and that forests of White Pine, cen- 
turies old, once swept about them. 

If we turn toward the west and again in imagination pass over 
fifty years, we see a beneficent forest flourishing there, brought 
into existence by man on a plain which was once pronounced 
an almost useless desert. The forest was planted because the 
absolute necessity for it was felt. ‘This western plantation 
thrives under human protection ; but it is a misfortune that so 
many worthless kinds of wood have been planted, for the 
European species, from the young growth of which much 
was expected, are unsatisfactory as they approach maturity. It 
is to be regretted, too, that the production of fire-wood has 
been sought rather than the production of lumber by means 
of a more open system of planting; for, in case of necessity, 
timber-trees always make the best fire-wood. 

Let us go still farther west. In fifty years it will be incon- 
ceivable that California, the beautitul fruit-garden of the 
Union, was once treeless. Amid magnificent forests of 
Australian Eucalyptus and Acacia the visitor will be in- 
clined to doubt that he is really in America. The hard, 
sun-baked plains have been transformed into a sub-tropical 
garden under the influence of this delightful climate. But 
it has been an expensive task to dam up the turbid streams 
which pour down from the mountains during the rainy season, 
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and to divert them from the fertile plain. Much money has 
been sacrificed in irrigating the land, because the almost free 
watering of the country by means of the natural brooks from 
the mountains, has been made impossible by the reckless 
destruction of the mountain forest. 

The path along which the country is advancing toward the 
future here depicted may now be plainly seen. In the descrip- 
tion of the different regions, in subsequent chapters, an op- 
portunity will present itself to prove the correctness of the 
gloomy, although not hopeless, forecast.. Let us consider a 
few more facts that everywhere meet the observant traveler 
in America. Many treeless mountain slopes retain a litile soil in 
the fissures of the rock-ledges with here and there sparse grass, 
which cattle crop from day to day. But the stumps of the trees 
are still there, and their roots, hanging like a spider's web 
over the bare rocks, show what a depth of soil, and the best 
of soil, has been washed away. One year has here destroyed 
what a hundred years cannot restore. The rain, which for- 
merly was caught for the most part by the forests and slowly 
given up into the valley through the springs, flows now with- 
out hindrance into the lowlands, to devastate instead of to 
bring fertility. The noble mountains and valleys of the Alle- 
ghanies, of the Adirondacks and of the western mountain 
region are hastening with giant strides to the same fate. 

Already many have raised their warning voices, but they 
have been regarded as dreamers; and the people have de- 
ceived themselves with the cry that the forest wealth of the 
country is inexhaustible. They cry the loudest who profit 
most by the present destructive methods, while the nation 
remains blind to the condition and the future of the forests. 
The nation is not informed about its own possessions even ; 
much public land is officially reported as “covered with 
forest,” from which the best timber was stolen long ago; 
much has been burned, and the rest is doomed to destruc- 
tion in a few decades. And as if to destroy all hope for the 
future, fire is let loose to run through the forests every year. 

The state of New York, to give an example, has, or rather 
claims to-have, in the Adirondacks 780,000 acres of “ unim- 
proved” land, or woodland. The Commission appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the woods of these mountains 
found itself unable to settle the bounds of the public lands, 
because private persons claimed so much of the state wood- 
lands as their own property. Ina few districts the state has 
continuous woods, but commonly only in parcels less than 300 
acres in extent. Nothing practically has been done by the 
state of New York to protect and preserve her woods. She 
does not even know their boundaries. Many settlers live no- 
toriously by robbery from the state woods, and with fire and 
axe help the state to “improve” the woodland belonging to 
the people,—that is to say, to destroy the forest and the forest- 
soil. 

Naturally it fares thus with national property under the 
protection of the general Government, since the nation pays 
no attention to the matter; indeed, the public lands are spoken 
of almost as if they belonged ‘to private persons, or rather to 
nobody, and as if every citizen had not a legal interest in them. 

As one goes westward from the metropolis in America, the 
perception of legal rights becomes less clear. According to 
the official report for the year 1883 the national Government 
some time ago allowed poor settlers and miners in Colorado 
to take wood from public land for the building of houses. 
The statute was liberal; the interpretation of it by the settlers 
was, however, still more so. Government officers who went 
out there after a few years, found lying in a mountain torrent 
halt a million railway ties destined for the ‘‘domestic use” of 
a broad-gauge railway. Moreover, I read in the report of Mr. 
Fernow that the Government pays every year hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the protection of the forests; but of 
what use is this, when the money disappears, one knows not 
whither, without the forest’s deriving the least benefit from 
it? 

To the honor of the present administration of the public 
lands, I may now add that the Government has awakened to the 
needs of these lands, and can boast that it has given back to 
the nation large quantities formerly held and used unlawfully 
by private persons and corporations. 

In all mountain country, and poor land that has little agri- 
cultural value, on all banks of streams, as long as they are not 
regulated artificially, the preservation of the woods is de- 
manded by nature for the protection of the lowlands. I am 
not of the opinion that it is necessary for the Government to 
retain land suitable for agriculture, in order to cultivate it as 
forest. The Government should concentrate its means and 
energies where its help alone can preserve a condition profit- 
able to the people at large. 
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In consequence of the enormous wealth of the country and 
the productive power of its enterprising people, the Govern- 
ment has a large surplus in its treasury. Iam of the opinion, 
which might be thought ridiculous in America, that there 
could beno more fitting return of part of the money to the 
people than to buy up the woods on the mountains and upon 
natural forest-land, in a word, all the forests which in the 
hands of individuals are doomed to destruction, and through 
legislation of the simplest kind, something like the system 
in use in India, to protect the forests against fire, to administer 
them through public officers, and, by means of a sufficient 
number of guards, to preserve them against thieves, hunters 
and tourists. The Government, and only the Government, 
can afford to male the sacrifice of present loss of interest 
upon the investment. In a few decades it would come 
back tenfold. 

The consequences of the deforesting of the mountains are 
well known. We have the best examples of it in the Old 
World. Let us throw aside the delusion that all things are 
different in America; the laws of nature are everywhere the 
same. The soil may be better, the climate more favorable 
for tree-growing; but the disasters which have visited the Old 
World can only be delayed, not prevented, in the New. It the 
mismanagement and the burning go on in the old fashion, it 
needs no prophet to foretell the fate of the mountains and the 
land watered by their streams; America will soon have pro- 
duced pictures which for grandeur of devastation cannot be 
surpassed by the mountains of the southern Tyrol, southern 
France and Spain. The Government owns numerous moun- 
tain forests, yet it strives to free itself of the burden as quickly 
as possible, and often at a ridiculous price. The giving away 
of the forests by the Government is equivalent to their ruin. 
It may be said that the Government even helps the destruc- 
tion, although its duty is to prevent the spoliation of the land 
by a few at the expense of the whole people. Personal 
liberty and inviolability of property are fundamental ideas of 
the Constitution of the United States. But paying respect to 
the personal freedom of an unscrupulous person means 
trampling under foot the personal freedom of a thousand 
better men. 

This proposition in itself justifies a demand by the nation 
that the mountain forests, no matter. to whom they may belong, 
must be preserved. In order that hundreds of others may be 
able to have the full use of their own possessions, it is not 
unjust that the rights of one should be restricted. It is amus- 
ing to hear American opinions about the despotism of 
European governments which restrict private citizens in their 
right to property. The law for the protection of the moun- 
tain forests and land useless for agriculture, as well as lands 
upon water-courses, is made only to restrain the ignorant or 
unprincipled ; the great majority of owners of mountain forests 
do not need the law at all, since they themselves are wise 
enough to know that in preserving the forests they are main- 
taining the value of their own property. If under the Consti- 
tution it is impossible to compel the individual to preserve 
his forest, the Government should have the right, for the 
good of all, to take possession of the property of a refractory 
citizen for a reasonable compensation, and manage it. The 
forests in the mountains or on the poor sandy plain which 
are now given away or sold, the Government in the next 
century will be obliged to buy back at great outlay, because 
the individual, unlike the Government, does not give anything 
away. The amount which the French Government has ex- 
pended for reforesting denuded mountain slopes atfords an 
instance of the costly character of such work. Let us hope 
that in the meantime all productive soil will not be washed 
away. 

As betore said, the forest must be preserved upon all kinds 
of land which admit only of tree-culture, especially upon dry, 
sandy soil and land of a swampy character. Such lands are 
common in America, particularly in the south, where they em- 
brace thousands of square miles along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico and of the Atlantic Ocean. The noble forests of the 
finest Pines in the world have there been swept away, and the 
young growth destroyed by fire. The white sand already 
shines in its nakedness through the thin grass, the very pic- 
ture of the future that I have described. With the last tree and 
its shade, the grass also will die. The great quantity of fructi- 
fying rain which this region receives cannot prevent the dis- 
appearance of allvegetation under this management; and only 
the sand will remain. Nothing is done here to check the 
evil and to save the land. Perhaps laws now exist for guard- 
ing the mountain forests; but laws that no one fears to set 
aside lightly, are worse than none. Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota contain extensive broad-leaved and coniferous 
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forests on level or gently rolling ground. Many hundred square 
miles of so-called swamps are covered with Larch, White Ce- 
dav (Thuja occidentalis), or Spruce and Balsam. Beneath low 
trees lie thick, damp cushions of moss, in which Vaccinium 
macrocarpum, Andromeda and other shrubs find a home. 
These kinds of growth owe their existence to the presence of 
this moss in the swampy places, because they can strilse their 
roots in the decaying cushions above the surface of the stag- 
nant water. Ifsuch swamps should be stripped of their trees, 
the cushion of moss would disappear under the influence of 
light, increased warmth, and the drier air; thelight-loving swamp 
plants, Arundo, Typha and Carex, and nut-bearing shrubs, 
would then step into their place. Finally the soil would be- 
come sour, and be rendered untit for use. Already many a 
resident in these new states can recall that this or that flag- 
swamp or grass-swamp, now impassable, was once covered 
with a forest, even if of little value. Such facts suggest 
to me the dark picture of the future of these rapidly develop- 
ing states. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—Will you tell me what to plant in a dry, gravelly spot 
on the south side of a close fence asascreen? /ydrangea pa- 
niculata has flourished there during the two wet seasons just 
past. This year the shrubs are completely burned up and 
must come out. 

Providence, R. I. LB, 

[Privet is one of the shrubs which will grow in a very 
hungry soil, although it will grow much better in a deep 
rich one. Some species of Elaagnus, preferably £. 
hortensis, will grow on open gravelly banks, and so will 
the common Barberry if it is encouraged to start by placing 
some good soil about its roots. The American Beech will 
grow in poor, dry soil and will endure cutting well, and if 
held down to shrub size by the knife a Beech screen would 
have considerable beauty. Butif the spaceisnot very large, 
why not fill it in to the depth of a foot or two with good 
loam? Any one of a hundred shrubs could then be safely 
chosen.—Ep. |: 


Recent Publications. 


Dreamthorp. A book of essays written in the country. By 
Alexander Smith. Rochester: George P. Humphrey. 

The publisher of this dainty little volumehas done a genuine 
service to a generation which rarely makes mention of the 
name of Alexander Smith. A few nervous lines from his 
earlier poems still linger in the memory of persons now past 
middle age, but even they have forgotten that after the chilling 
reception of ‘‘Edwin of Deira” Mr. Smith left off making 
verses and began to write essays. The series now published 
here was written from a sleepy, moss-grown town, where time 
ought to have been measured, as the author well says, by the 
silent dial rather than the ticking of a clock. Very pleasant bits 
of criticism of men of letters such as Montaigneand Lamb and 
Chaucer can be found in these pages, and much sound phi- 
losophy very pleasantly disguised in the form of light and con- 
fidential talk. But the book is noticed here chiefly on account 
of the fresh and delicate touches with which the scenery of 
this slumberous region is presented to the reader. 

We do not know whether Dreamthorp was a real village or 
whether the garden from which and about which our author 
discourses had any existence outside of his imagination; but 
it would be hard to find a more pleasant description of a quiet 
inJand country or of the thoughts which such scenery brings 
to the mind of a man of leisure in a contemplative mood. 


Periodical Literature.: 


A Bulletin just issued by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Cornell University attempts to give some reasons 
for the almost total failure of the fruit crop in western New 
York the present year. All fruit-trees gave a wonderful pro- 
fusion of bloom, and since the apple crop had been light last 
season a great harvest was expected this year. Heavy rains 
fell while the orchards were in bloom, and soon after the blos- 
soms withered and the leaves of Apples, Pears and Quinces 
began to blight. The rains were succeeded by a severe 
drought, so that Apple orchards over thousands of acres 
seemed to be dying, while Quince orchards appeared to be 
scorched, It has been supposed that a cold rain in blooming- 
time will prevent fertilization of the flowers, but there is no 
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reason, it is said, for accepting this as generally true. As an 
evidence to the contrary it is stated that two Seckel Pear-trees 
of the same age and equally exposed, standing but a rod apart, 
were in bloomat the same time; one of these has no fruit now, 
while the other is loaded. In most cases this year the apples 
had set, and were as large as small peas when they withered 
and fell. At the same time the young leaves began to blight, 
and many other facts show that there was some intimate con- 
nection between the death of the flowers or young fruit and 
the blighting of the foliage. This blight is caused by the Apple 
Scab Fungus, which may have attacked the young fruits, or it 
may have impaired the vitality of the trees so far as to cause 
the fruit to fall. Some mycologists believe that this infection 
of the fruit takes place very early, but the blight of the leaf in 
many cases seems sufficient reason for the failure of the fruit. 
This Fungus, /usicladium dendriticum, which destroys the 
foliage, is the same which causes the scab on the fruit. Ithas 
always been to some extent prevalent in New York, although 
of late years it has increased rapidly. Thewet spring afforded 
a good condition for rapid growth. A closely related species 
(Lusicladium pyrinum), and by some regarded as identical with 
the other, attacks the Pear, and has no doubt caused much of 
the failure in the crop this year. 

Upon the Quince a specific leaf blight (Zxtomosporium ma- 
culatum) has been very serious this year. It also attacks the 
fruit of Quince and Pear, causing them tocrack. It is the same 
Fungus which preys upon the stocks of Pear and Quince in the 
nursery and renders their cultivation precarious. The trouble 
has become so serious in some places that Quince-growers 
are preparing to cut down their orchards. This leaf blight is 
not to be confounded with the well known and deadly Pear 
blight which sometimes attacks the Quince, but which is less 
prevalent this year than usual. 

The injury to Apples, Pears and Quinces by the Scab Fungus 
is not vital, although it checks the growth of trees. Asa rule 
the effect of leaf blight in western New York will probably be 
to develop a large crop of fruit-buds. Heavy crops have fol- 
lowed the failure from blight informer years, butif nextspring 
should be wet and cool the Fungus may probably spread again 
as it has this year. Carbonate of copper is a sure remedy for 
this Fungus, and it is probably best to begin with it before the 
flowers open and to make from four to six applications before 
the rst of August. Three should be made at any rate, one 
before the blossoms open and just after they fall and another 
three or four weeks later. Some of the Fungus can probably 
be destroyed by spraying even in August, but it is doubtful 
whether such application would pay. The Bordeaux mixture, 
the formula for which has often been given in these columns, 
is the best application for the Quince leaf blight. 

The principal cause of the loss ofthe Peach crop this year is 
the curl-leaf, a Fungusdisease. Nearly all the leaves crumpled 
and fell from Peach-trees last spring over a large extent of 
country, and the loss of foliage caused the death of the young 
fruit. New leaves soon appear and in strong trees little injury 
follows. No remedy is known for this affection, and it would 
be difficult to apply one, as the disease is so uncertain in its 
attacks. Whatever fruits escaped from the curl-leaf were 
attacked by the curculio, which is becoming very abundant, 
and which must be persistently fought if Peaches are to be 
grown in western New York. The old remedy of jarring the 
trees holdsit in check, and Paris Green, at the rate of one pound 
to 350 gallons of water, applied early and often will be found 
useful. The worst enemy to Peach-growing in New York 
generally is the Yellows, a mysterious disease which can only 
be held in check by cutting out every affected tree. There is 
a law whieh compels Peach-growers to destroy trees affected 
with this disease, but it is not enforced vigorously. It is a 
constitutional disease, progresses slowly and is distinguished 
by premature fruits which bear well defined reddish spots 
which extend in the flesh. When the tree is not bearing, the 
first symptom is the appearance of yellowish, small-leaved, 
short shoots on the body and Jarger branches ; afterward they 
appear in bunches. The tree soon becomes weak and yellow- 
ish throughout, the leaves are small and it dies in about three 
years. Yellows must not be confounded with yellowness. 
The first is a specific disease, the latter may be caused by 
anything which lowers the tree’s vitality. 

The most serious trouble with small fruits this year was the 
anthracnose or cane-rust of Raspberries and Blackberries. The 
erowing canes became pitted with brownish black blotches, and 
on the weakened canes the berries dry up as if from drought. 
On the Station plantations the Shaffer plants especially were 
badly diseased. It is important in the treatment of this disease 
to keep the plants strong and healthy. They should be culti- 
vated lightly once or twice a week until the berries begin to 
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ripen and after the berries are off, until well into August. 
There is reason to believe that this disease can be held in 
check by timely spraying with the Bordeaux mixture, and any 
treatment will be more beneficial if the diseased canes are cut 
and burned immediately after fruiting, 

The Strawberry blight has been serious on some varieties 
and in some parts of the state. The most approved remedy 
is potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) sprayed on the vines 
once in a weeks or ten days from the beginning of the growing 
season until the fruit begins to ripen. One ounce of the sul- 
phide to eight gallons of water is the proper strength for the 
mixture. After the crop is gathered the plants may be 
mowed and burned over, or destroyed by spraying with 
sulphuric acid at the strength of one pint to six gallons of 
water. New leaves start soon and the plants are not injured. 

The advent of rots and mildews in the New York vineyards 
is also chronicled, but it was to be expected, and no doubt these 
diseases will spread. The means are at hand, however, to 
keep these diseases easily and economically in check, and we 
have often given them. Professor Bailey concludes by urging 
upon fruit-growers the importance of a state law which looks 
toward the control of contagious plant diseases. New Jersey 
has recently passed such an act, and if some officer is em- 
powered to look after the fruit interests under the Jaw, an 
improvement in the health of orchards and vineyards may 
be expected. 


Notes. 


We received last week several clusters of the Green Moun- 
tain Grape from the Messrs. Hoyt, of New Canaan, Connecticut. 


The grapes were in fair-sized clusters, fully ripe, and in flavor’ 


and aroma were superior to any of the old varieties which 
ripen so early in the season. 

Osbeck’s Sumach (Rhus semialata, var. Osbeckt) has been 
exceptionally full of flowers this year and they have but just 
fallen. Large greenish white panicles at the extremities of the 
limbs, and held well out above the clean foliage, make the 
tree particularly conspicuous at a season when there are few 
others in blossom. It is noteworthy that the bees seem to be 
especially attracted by the flowers. 

Referring to the fact that Mr. Gilchrist named in his list of 
twenty native plants for florists’ use (see page 423) Swamp Milk- 
weed (Asclepias incarnata), a correspondent calls attention to 
a pure white form of the recognized var. pulchra of this spe- 
cies. This plant grows in great abundance, it is said, in Way- 
land, Massachusetts, along the road-side on the way to Saxon- 
ville, and is pronounced one of the best of decorative plants 
at this season. 

Nearly fifty years ago the Revue Horticole thus described a 
eigantic Cactus—Cereus speciosissimus—then growing at Andil- 
libly, in the Valley of Montmorency: “It is an old plant and 
has been growing in the ground in a greenhouse for seven 
years past. It covers the whole surface of the wall, which is 
fifteen feet high and forty feet long. It produces every year 
from 1,500 to 2,000 flowers. From 400 to 800 are often seen 
expanded at the same time, when the effect of the rich colors 
is that of a glowing and superb tapestry.” 

A correspondent of the London Garden says that the trees 
in the gardens and squares of Edinburgh are as dingy as can 
be seen in any town, with the single exception of the Oriental 
Plane, which in the latter part of August was still conspicuous 
with its glossy green leaves; and it looked especially healthy 
among the fading Elms, Thorns, Sycamore Maples and Limes. 
The Elm seemed to the writer to Suffer worst of all, because 
its rough leaf has an exceptional capacity for holding smut 
and dust, so that the middle-aged Elms in some of the streets 
were almost as black as the railings under them. 

Colonel Pearson writes from Vineland that success in treat- 
ing Grapes with copper sulphate for black rot and mildew has 
been as complete this year in that region as could be hoped. 
All those who have sprayed their vines with the Bordeaux 
mixture early and often have almost perfect crops of Concord 
Grapes. Most of the vineyards there, however, were stripped 
of their blossoms by the Rose bug, and only a few vine- 
growers have had the energy to spray their vineyards. Unless 
these precautionary measures are taken it would seem that 
for the present Grape-growing is impossible in infected 
regions. 

The United States Miller, in describing an enormous flume 
recently built to bring water into the city of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, states that its whole length is lined with redwood. As 
this length amounts to forty-five miles, it is difficult to compute 
the quantity of fine trees which must have been utilized in this 
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single enterprise. We may hope that less interesting species 
were used to build the trestle-work which bridges the valleys 
and ravines over which the flume passes, for the number of 
these is great, and no filling-in was allowed owing to the 
danger of landslips when this expedient is adopted instead of 
trestles. 

The late Henry Winthrop Sargent was so famous in his day 
as a horticulturist and pomologist that it is interesting to find 
in Downing’s Horticulturalist tor the year 1847 an estimate of 
the varieties of fruits then growing in his garden at Woden- 
ethe, near Fishkill. Apples are not included, as these he 
grew on another part of the estate, but, in addition to thirty- 
one varieties of foreign Grapes grown under glass, we are told 
of 106 varicties of Pears, sixty of Peaches, fifty-six of Plums, 
fourteen of Nectarines, twelve of Apricots, eleven of native 
Grape, twenty of Cherries, three of Quinces, six of Raspber- 
ries, four of Currants, fourteen of Strawberries and twelve of 
Gooseberries—all of them the choicest kinds then known. 


The case against the Northern Pacific Railroad, brought by 
Jacob Austin several years ago, has just been decided in favor 
ot the plaintiff by the United States Supreme Court. The 
cause of action was for damage to plaintiff's standing timber 
from a fire set by sparks from an engine. The original com- 
plaint alleged $475 damages, but the testimony developed that 
more damage than that had been done, and the plaintiff asked 
leave to amend to $1,000. The case went to the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota on the judge’s affirmative ruling on this 
motion. It has since gone to the Supreme Court twice—three 
times in all—and once to the United States Supreme Court. 
The latter court gives the plaintiff $750 damages, together 
with costs and disbursements. The total verdict is about 
$1,100 for Mr. Austin. 


Whether or not there are any oospores to be found in the 
potato-rot, Phytophthora infestans, is a question on which 
opinions are divided. Some of the British botanists accept the 
views of Worthington Smith, who in 1875 described bodies 
which he believed to be the oospores, by means of which the 
rot is able to survive the winter and start up again in the 
spring. On the other hand, German botanists generally 
adopted the view that the bodies in question were not the true 
oospores. The latest contribution on this subject is that of Dr. J. 
Smorawskiin Landwirthschaftliche fahrbuecher of the present 
year. In cultures of infected potatoes in specially prepared 
covered vessels he noticed that the mycelium not only pro- 
duced conidia, but also in places swelled so as to produce 
oogonia-lilke bodies. In some cases cells were seen in contact 
with the oogonia, and Smorawski regards them as antheridia. 
But in other cases there were no antheridia, and in such cases 
he thinks it possible that oospores are produced in the oogonia 
without the action of the male, or, in other words, apoga- 
mously, to use the expression adopted by botanists. It must 
be said, however, that the complete development of the 
oospores is not figured by Smorawski, and the doubtful point 
with regard to the existence of oospores in the Potato-rot can 
hardly be said to be fully settled by Smorawski’s observa- 
tions. > 

The summer meeting of the American Forestry Association 
at Quebec last week drew a large attendance, including many 
delegates from the United States. Lord Stanley came to the 
meeting and made a very business-like address, as did the 
principal officers of the Province of Quebec. Lieutenant- 
Governor Angers gave some very Striking figures to show 
how the forest-wealth of the Dominion had been squandered, 
while at the same time he made it clear that the Canadian 
method of leasing the publiclands was much more satisfactory 
than the practice in the United States of selling forest-property 
outright. The Province of Quebec alone has produced since 
1867 ten and a half billion feet of lumber, while the Crown 
timber dues during the same period had amounted to about 
ten millions of dollars, and during the last year the revenue 
from this source alone amounted to nearly a million of dollars. 
It is no wonder that the authorities of the Dominion are be- 
ginning to inquire how long the forests can survive such 
attacks. No officers were elected at this session ; business of 
this sort will be transacted at a winter meeting which will 
probably be held in Washington. The discussions, as was 
very proper, were largely devoted to forest-interests of the 
Dominion, but excellent papers were read by Professor 
Lazenby, of Ohio; Colonel Ensign, of Colorado; N. H. 
Egleston, of Washington ; Gen. James Grant Wilson, of New 
York; H. G. Joly, of Quebec; William Little, of Montreal ; M. 
Vilmorin, of Paris; H. B. Ayres, of Minnesota, and B. 
E, Fernow. It is our purpose to publish abstracts of some 
of these papers at an early day. 
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Preparation for Planting Trees. 


HE placing of a young tree in the ground after all 

preparation for it has been carefully made is the work 
of a few minutes only. As a rule, the proper season for 
this operation in latitudes north of this city is in the 
Spring ; but it is a fatal error to delay all preparation until 
April or May. These preliminary steps require time, and 
they should be taken with deliberation and care, so that it 
is not a day too early to make a beginning. In the first 
place, a careful study of the grounds should be made and 
the precise spot selected where each tree is to stand. The 
need for such a study would seem to be self-evident, but, 
as a matter of fact, the amateur too often waits to purchase 
his trees until the time for planting has actually arrived, 
and then he sends for a number of such varieties as he or 
his friends consider handsome, and after his trees have 
been delivered on the ground he sets about hunting places 
to plant them. Of course, in the rush and pressure of 
spring work everything must be done hastily and carelessly, 
and too often all the work is worse than wasted. 

When the positions have been selected and the proper 
varieties of trees have been decided upon, it will pay the 
planter to visit some good nursery and make his own selec- 
tion from among the growing trees of first-rate and thrifty 
specimens. He then can make his order intelligently, 
and he should insist that the trees he has chosen should 
be lifted from the nursery rows and forwarded to him 
as soon as possible after the leaves have ripened. 
Upon their arrival, any bruises which the roots have re- 
ceived should be carefully cut away and the young trees 
should be heeled in and left till spring. This operation 
should be performed as thoroughly as the act of final 
planting. A well drained place well sheltered from the 
wind should be selected, and fine mellow earth should be 
sifted among the roots and firmly packed about them. 
When practicable, a mound should be raised about the 
stems of the trees, and, if it is beaten smooth, the mice 
will rarely trouble them during the winter, as they do not 
like to climb up steep banks under the snow. When the 
trees are heeled in with care calluses will form where the 
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roots have been cut and white rootlets will at once be 
thrown out in the warm earth, and they will furnish a sup- 
ply of moisture to the trees and prevent their drying out in 
winter. 

By all means the ground where the trees are to be finally 
placed should be prepared in autumn. This means that a 
hole should be dug to the depth of three feet, and if 
the trees are such as grow to a large size there is little 
danger of making it too spacious. No thrifty tree is in 
danger of having too much nutriment, and if the hole is 
five or six yards across no injury will be done. After it 
has been dug the loam should be shoveled back and the 
coarse stones picked out, so that in the spring the ground 
will have become firmly settled. If this workis delayed until 
planting-time, and a deep hole is then dug, the loose earth 
will settle away from the roots of the tree and leave air- 
spaces, which may prove fatal. In the spring small holes 
should be made in the centre of the large ones, but of 
ample size to contain all the roots of the tree without 
bending or cramping. The young trees should then be 
carefully lifted from their wintering-places, so that the 
fibrous roots will not be disturbed, and they should be set 
with all care, as has been often explained in these columns, 
special pains being taken to have the soil rammed com- 
pactly about the roots. 

Of course, many trees are successfully planted in 
autumn ; and it is often said that whether spring-planting 
or autumn-planting is to be preferred depends upon the 
season. If trees are planted in the fall they should be 
moved as soon as the leaves have ripened, so that young 
rootlets will form before the ground freezes. The plan 
here recommended, however, is safe in any year, and 
leaves the trees in the best condition to withstand a hard 
winter ora dry summer. There is nothing novel in the 
instructions given, and we repeat them now simply because 
the time is at hand when preparation should begin, and 
because every year brings a new crop of failures on the 
part of novices whose delays make success impossible. 
What is especially insisted on is that every single process 
in the planting should be done in season and done with 
care. This means that the planter should be able to give 
an intelligent reason in every case why a given species or 
variety has been selected and why it has been placed pre- 
cisely where it stands. It means that no tree should be 
planted but a thrifty, well-rooted and carefully lifted indi- 
vidual, and that it should receive no check in transplanting, 
but continue in uninterrupted growth with every possible 
provision for, and assurance of, a long and vigorous life. 
Without such deliberate care every tree planted will be 
likely to prove a disappointment, which will grow more 
bitter as the years roll on. While, on the other hand, 
every tree which is planted as it should be, and which is 
full of joyous life from the outset, will prove an enduring 
and ever-increasing source of comfort and satisfaction. 


In Harper's Magazine for September Mr. Hamilton Gib- 
son’s pen and pencil once more invite us out-of-doors to 
the wild gardens of Nature’s own planting. Very beautiful 
are the pictures of Cypripediums, Lupins, Pyrolas and the 
rest, and very pleasant are the artist’s sympathetic descrip- 
tions of these wildings and their ways. 

But is it not possible for one to make room in his 
affections for the flowers of the garden as well as for the 
flowers of the wood-side and way-side? Mr. Gibson seems 
to doubt this, and he even stigmatizes as a ‘‘ pagan mar- 
plot” the gardener who had succeeded, as many others 
have done, in flowering a hybrid Lady’s Slipper of his own 
production. 

Of course all hybrid Orchids are not more beautiful than 
their parents, and some are not beautiful at all. Of course 
such objects can never have the particular kind of charm 
which invests a bit of Nature’s handiwork chanced upon 
out-doors. And, of course, a man who devotes himself to 
hybridizing Orchids or anything else may become so 
proud of his results as to lose sight of their relative 
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importance in the vast sum total of flowering plants. But, 
after all, we ‘cannot have too many beautiful flowers, 
and many very beautiful ones, which we should not other- 
wise have had, have been given us by the hybridizer. 
Moreover, his labors have largely helped the botanist to 
read the riddles which attend the descent and affinities of 
wild plants; and, if this is so, it is simply because the 
hybridizer follows Nature’s own lead. Nature herself is 
the great, persistent and inventive hybridizer, as any one 
may discover if he will try to study our Oaks, for example, 
our Willows, or Orchids themselves. If we do well to 
scorn the gardener who can see no interest in “the wild 
garden of innocence and peace,” are we not equally open 
to criticism if we find no beauty in the infinitely varied 
products of the seed-bed and the propagating-house? 
Could Mr. Gibson have known without the hybridizer’s 
telling which of the Cypripediums he saw were man’s hy- 
brids and which Nature’s? And if not—or even if he 
could—why might not each challenge admiration on its 
intrinsic merits ? 

No doubt it is a degenerate taste which sees no charm 
in the modest flowers which open trustfully without any 
care of man, and writers like Mr. Gibson, who invite us to 
the nooks where they are hiding, are doing a worthy ser- 
vice. But an affectation of simplicity of taste may be as 
undesirable as other affectations. Cultivated flowers do 
not lack beauty; many of the flowers of artificially pro- 
duced hybrids do not lack beauty even when growing in 
the “ degenerate precincts” of the hybridizer’s garden. 


It is hardly a month ago since we called attention to 
the danger which threatened the last remaining grove of 
Giant Sequoias in Tulare County, California, and expressed 
the desire, which must have been shared by every public- 
spirited person in the country, that this forest should remain 
the property of the nation forever. The most that could 
have beenreasonably hoped was that Secretary Noble would 
withhold this land from entry for a time until public 
opinion became sufficiently strong to make it possible to 
secure some protective legislation. Buta bill to set apart 
this grove as a public park forever was at once introduced 
into the House by General Vandever, and it has already 
passed both Houses by unanimous consent. Thereservation 
not only includes the particular township first named, but 
certain other outlying forest-lands, and especially some in 
which are the fountains of the streams which flow through 
the principal grove. By this act the park is placed 
under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the Interior, 
whose duty it shall be as soon as possible to make and 
publish rules for its care and management. It is enacted 
that these regulations shall provide for the preservation 
from injury of all timber, mineral deposits and natural 
curiosities within said park, that the reservation shall be 
maintained in its natural condition, and, also, that the fish 
and game within its boundaries shall be protected from 
capture or destruction for the purpose of merchandise or 
profit. Provision is made for the erection ofsuch buildings 
as may be needed to accommodate visitors upon leases 
not exceeding ten years of parcels of ground not to exceed 
five acres. 

The proper management of this reservation, however, is 
a matter of future concern. The cause for congratulation 
is that there is now no danger that this last remnant of 
the race of colossal trees shall be given over to destruc- 
tion. And now, why should not a similar reservation of 
Redwood forest be made somewhere in the Coast Range? 
These trees are even more beautiful and almost as inter- 
esting as the Big Trees, their relatives. Redwood timber 
is of such well known value that it is rapidly falling before 
the axe. In a few years these beautiful forests will be 
only a memory. It may be that there is no typical Red- 
wood forest still remaining in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Ifso, the state of California or some of the wealthy 
citizens of that state could leave to posterity no more en- 
during monument of their public spirit than the gift of a 
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tract of Redwood timber with provision for its protection 
forever. 

And have we not reason to hope that the Committees of 
Public Lands in both Houses, to whose efficient action the 
country is primarily indebted for the salvation of the 
Sequoia grove, may now be encouraged to report the Yo- 
semite Park Bill? The success of the Tulare Reservation 
Act would seem to indicate that the sentiment of Congress 
in reference to matters of this sort is now altogether whole- 
some. The Yosemite bill can be passed at this session if 
the effort is only made with courage and confidence. 


Plan for a Small Town Place. 


es GARDEN AND FOREST for May 28th, 1890, we published 

outline plans of four small places, showing the importance 
of a skillful disposition of the house and other buildings with 
reference to special local circumstances. We present this 
week one of these same plans on a larger scale with the inten- 
tion of showing the design a little more fully. 

The place is not a new one, for the house, which is an old- 
fashioned, square, colonial brick structure, was built about 
fifty years ago, and the garden was laid out and planted at the 
same time. It had been long neglected and trees allowed to 
grow up and crowd each other so much that many were 
ruined, and they were so spread over the ground as to destroy 
all breadth. A few years ago, while alterations and additions 
were being made to the house, it was thought best to rear- 
range the garden at the same time, and, of course, the first 
thing to do was to thin out the trees and save the best of them, 
leaving in general a belt about the borders of the property to 
screen out neighboring buildings. 

A low, broad terrace was thrown out on the east side of the 
house, lending dignity and support to it, and a wall was car- 
ried from the house to the street on the south, which com- 
pletely enclosed the garden and made it retired, domestic and 
secluded. 

As the house was distinctly a winter residence, this seclu- 
sion and protection of the garden was considered the more 
important, and for the same reason there were planted on each 
side of the circuit wall and about the borders of the property 
groups and masses of broad-leaved evergreen shrubs, mostly 
Rhododendrons, but also such plants as Andromedas, Kal- 
mias, Mahonias, Daphne, Ledum, etc., to get variety and to 
gracefully edge down the masses. 

It will be noticed that the house has two entrances: one 
from the street on the south, and the other from the paved 
court-yard on the north. This court serves also as an en- 
trance to the stables and to the kitchens, which are in the 
“L” of the house, but so arranged as not to be obtrusive or 
disagreeable from the court. 

The place is about two acres in extent, and is situated on flat, 
high ground in one of the larger cities of New England. 


Color Notes on California Wild Flowers.—ll. 


Oe of the prettiest of the California wild flowers in June and 
July is the Chilian Canchalagua (Zrythrea venusta). Itis 
abundant in southern California on the mesas and hill-sides, 
and in the valleys, usually less than a foot in height, but in 
some moist localities exceeding two feet. The rotate corolla, 
with a slender tube and five (rarely four or six) divisions, ex- 
ceeds an inch across, the divisions brilliantly colored, of a 
shade belonging somewhere between solferino and magenta, 
too dark for rose-purple, with a narrow white circle in the cen- 
tre. The centre and the tube of the corolla, together with the 
rather prominent stigma, are of a greenish sulphur-yellow, the 
styleand filaments white, while the prominent, exserted, erect 
anthers are of a brilliant lemon-yellow. The blossoms close 
their eyes upon the going down of the sun, turning their bright, 
dewy faces to him again in the morning. The flowers will re- 
main bright and fresh for days and weeks after they are gath- 
ered without being put in water. This-<is one of its most 
excellent features, the value of which will be recognized by 
florists. Sometimes, though rarely, the divisions of the 
corolla are of a delicate pale lavender and often pure white in 
this species. The white ones are especially lovely when seen 
in a mass of the brilliant solferino. It will doubtless prove 
easy of cultivation, and if so, the California Centaury will be- 
come deservedly popular in American gardens. Medicinally 
the plant possesses valuable antiseptic and febrifuge proper- 
ties, and is in high repute as a bitter tonic and stomachic. 
Agave Deserti, one of the Mescal or Maguey plants, so abun- 
dant on the western borders of the Colorado Desert, produces 
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a stalk about seven to ten feet in height, surmounted with a 
large panicle of flowers of a chrome- -yellow, The foliage is of 
a glaucous g green. 

Krameria. canescens, also a denizen of the Desert wilds, is a 
low shrub about two feet high, bearing in spring-time a profu- 
sion of showy magenta colored flowers. 

Leselia tenuifolia i is a showy plant, of a span to a foot in 
height, which produces an abundance of: flowers of a color 
somewhat difficult to describe—sometl uing between a poppy- 
red and a carmine, and very brilliant. This is related to the 
Phloxes and Gilias, and is equally worthy of cultivation as any 
of them. Itis found abundant on the table-lands bordering 
the Colorado Desert on the west, in Lower California, and a few 
plants stray north of the boundary into this county. The alti- 
tude of its habitat is from four to six thousand feet. This herb 
is also credited with valuable medicinal properties, being held 
in high repute by the Indians and Mexicans, who use it in 
various diseases, especially in fevers. 

In the mountains of Southern and Lower California there is 
a peculiarly beautiful form of Calochortus luteus, with flowers 
an inch and a halfacross of deep lemon-yellow, with amaroon- 
purple spot near the base of the petals. The glandural area 
is also of a maroon-purple, the space between being occupied 
with numerous lemon-yellow hairs. The scape is one to two 
' feet in height. The plant is rare, growing very scattering in 
rocky places. 

Minulus brevipes has large, showy lemon-yellow flowers, 
and is one of our most abundant annuals. 

Mimulus glutinosa is a shrub rarely more than two feet high, 
and produces i in spring an immense mass of large buff-yellow 
flowers an inch and a half long, over an inch across, with two 
orange spots in the centre of the flower, the tube of the corolla 
white. 

Dicentra chrysantha is a fine perennial plant, with delicate 
glaucous green, finely divided foliage, and producing a tall 
spike of flowers of a bright gamboge-yellow. It is not 
especially showy, but quite noticeable, and has long been in 
cultivation in Europe, where it is still in good demand. Like 
many others of our California wild flowers that have met 
with success in Europe, it still seems to remain unrecognized 
in eastern America. 

Chenactis artemisefolia is a rank growing, rather conspicu- 
ous and pretty annual with us, attaining a ‘height of 
three or four feet, with wide-spreading branches, bearing 
numerous white composite flowers in balls an inch in diameter. 

Spheralcea Emoryt is a half-shrubby plant, one to five feet 
high, closely related to the Abutilons, with foliage of a sage- 
green, and showy, flame-scarlet flowers. Itis easily cultivated 
and a very desirable plant. 

Thamnosma montanum is a low shrub found on the moun- 
tains bounding the Colorado Desert on the west. It hasa very 
pungent, spicy odor. The yellowish bark ofthe nearly leafless 
plant is prettily set off by the numerous prune-purple flowers, 
which fade to white. 

Astragalus Purshit, var. (2) coccineus, Parry (West American 
Scientist, vi., 9-10),isoneof the most beautiful and showy of the 
genus, producinga profusion of handsome scarlet flowers. Itis 
confined to the same region as the last, and is probably 
the last plant to receive its name at the hands of the late 
Dr. C.C. Parry. It is scarcely a span high, the stems and 
foliage covered with a dense white tomentum, and forming a 
rather broad, compact mass, which wonderfully enlivens the 
rocky or sandy places where it grows with its large and showy 
flowers. It is the most worthy species of the genus in South- 
ern California for extended cultivation. 

Monardella lanceolata isa showy annual of our mountains, 
producing masses of bright Phlox-purple flowers. It is six 
inches to a foot high, branching, with a strong but pleasant 
Pennyroyal perfume, and is well worthy of cultivation. 

C. R. Orcutt. 


Orcutt, California. 


A Suggestion from Nature. 


ENG planters can often find instructive hints as tothe 
arrangement of trees and shrubs by studying the ways in 
which they naturally group themselves in certain soils and ex- 
posures. Before our camp to-day lies a smallisland, which 
may be taken as the type of very many similar ones in the 
“park region” of Minnesota, and any landscape-gardener who 
has a littte island to cover with foliage could gather some 
“ae ideas for his work by taking note how Nature has done 
ers 
The beach of the island is sand on clay. The interior rises 
some ten feet above the waterand is gravelly. In the shallow 
water are Bullrushes; dense near the shore, and the shore it- 
self is bordered with a circle of pale Willow-bushes. Inside 
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the Willows is a circle of Alders, a little taller; then a circle of 
Birches, with occasional dark spires of Fir; then Elms, with a 
central dome of Norway Pine. 

Other islands of the type, but smaller, have circles of 
Spiraea, Willow and Maple, with a group of Elms or a single 
drooping Elm forming the dome. Some have a single W hite 
Pine in the centre; some a group of Firs or a White Spruce. 

It should be borne in mind that Fir, Spruce and White Pine 
require damp subsoil, and in nature are brushy underneath, 
while the Norway Pine grows best on dry ground, and as soon 
as a roof is formed the lower branches drop off and a yellow 


carpet of the leaves is spread underneath. 
Caribou Lake, Minn. Lib, IS Ayres. 


A New Enemy to Willows. 


aL in the present year I called attention to the imported 

Elm-borer (Zeuzera pyrina), which is now known to ex- 
tend from New York City to beyond Newark, asa danger to 
our Elm. The present season has brought into notice, as a 
danger to Willows, another imported insect, this time a beetle, 
known as Crypiorhynchus Lapatht. It is one of the snout 
beetles of which the white Pine weevil is a shining example, 
and the injury to Willow is in appearance much like the i injury 
to Pine. The beetle is black in general color, about five-six- 
teenths of an inch long and nearly half as wide, with the ends 
of the wing-covers a rich pale pink, an oblique shoulder stripe 
of the same color and the thorax also with pinkish lines above. 
There are five tufts of elevated black scales on the thorax and 
a linear series on each wing-cover, which are quite prominent 
and readily identify the insect. Altogether it is rather a pretty 
species, the legs being also banded with pink. The beetle 
makes its appearance in June and July, and lays its eggs in 
the branches, and, sometimes, also the stems of young 
Willows, apparently very close together. The larve hatch 
the same fall, burrow into the wood until the branches are 
honeycombed in every direction and change to a pupa in May 
orjJune. Samples of infested branches shown me contain 
burrows as closely run as the wood will sustain, and in the 
neighborhood of Newark, Iam informed, many Willow clumps 
have been entirely killed off. 

The first notice of this species in America was by Mr. Wm. 
Jiilich, of New York, who in 1887 published the appearance of 
the species near Hoboken, New Jersey, in Willows there, and 
mentioned that isolated specimens had been found previously 
in Hoboken and on Staten Island. Since that time it has been 
found more frequently, and in the summer of 1889 asingle speci- 
men was taken near Newark, where previously none had been 
found. Early in 1890 the Newark collectors noticed the dying 
Willows and bred numerous specimens of the beetle from in- 
fested branches. In Staten Island it has also increased and 
multiplied and bids fair to become a serious pest. In Europe 
the species is a Poplar feeder, and probably this tree willnot be 
exempt here when the insect is thoroughly domesticated. 

There is only one treatment possible for this pest, and that 
is cutting all infested branches and burning them to prevent 
the maturing of the beetles. The cutting should be done 
early in spring, when the infested branches are most easily 
recognizable, and the remedy should be thoroughly applied. 
A tree once attacked will be eventually killed if the beetles are 
allowed to breed freely or if the knife is not thoroughly used. 
It is a small measure of comfort to know that the insect has 
brought with ita parasite which may eventually succeed in 
obtaining control; but at all events we seem to have fairly 
domesticated with us another emigrant which may prove as 
serious a pest as the Elm-leaf beetle. 

Rutgers College. 


Fohn B. Smith. 


Buildings should not stand alone in open ground, lest they 
have the effect of spots, and appear foreign to the nature 
around them and not as if they grew in it. It is in the highest 
degree important that they should be in keeping with the land- 
scape. Buildings within a park are only parts of a whole; 
and they must be designed with just as much regard to the 
view of them as to the view from them. A certain irregu- 
larity in park buildings is to be desired, as more conformable 
with nature and pore picturesque. Buildings half hidden be- 
hind each other, large and small windows in the same wall, 
door-ways unsymmetrical ly placed, projecting and retreating 
angles, now and then a high bare wall with a rich cornice, is- 
olated towers, widely overhi inging roofs and balconies unsym- 
metrically set ; in short, ev eryw here a striking but far from in- 
harmonious irrecularity, which expresses imagination, while 
yet the motive for every departure from regularity either ap- 
pears at once, or may be divined. SFrom, Piichler-Muskau's 
“ Andeutungen tiber Landschafts-gartnerei,” 1834. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
A Curious Form of Kalmia. 


HE monstrous form of Laurel (Aa/mia latifolia), figured 

on page 453 of this issue, was discovered a few years 

ago by Miss M. Bryant in a large natural Laurel-thicket 

near Deerfield in Massachusetts. The attention of the 

public was called to it by Dr. Asa Gray, to whom Miss 

Bryant submitted specimens, and who published in the 

American Naturalist (iv, 373) an account of this freak of 

nature in a note entitled ‘‘ Dialysis with Staminody in 
Kalmia latifolia.” 

The monstrosity consists in the division of the ordinarily 
five-lobed, saucer-shaped corolla into five narrowly linear 
or sometimes nearly thread-shaped petals alternate with 
the calyx-lobes. ‘They are ovate at the base and by the 
revolution of the margins become sometimes almost 
thread-shaped above and so resemble filaments, the re- 
semblance being increased by the fact that these petals 
are occasionally tipped by a single abortiveanther. The 
plant, therefore, serves as a capital illustration of one 
form of dialysis and possesses considerable interest to 
morphologists. The pouches on the inner surface of the 
corolla peculiar to Kalmia, which receive the anthers be- 
fore the flower-bud expands and hold them back.until freed 
by insects visiting the flower, thus insuring cross-fertiliza- 
tion, are rudimentary in this abnormal variety and are 
represented by a slight depression on the inner surface 
and a corresponding boss on the outer surface of the petals. 
The stamens are normal except that they are erect or at 
length somewhat recurved with anthers entirely free. 
The pistil is normal and the plants produce seed freely in 
cultivation. 

One of the two or three plants discovered by Miss Bryant 
was introduced into the Arnold Arboretum, where it flowers 
regularly every year and produced the specimen from 
which Mr. Faxon has made the drawing which re-appears 
in our illustration. 

The casual observer seeing the plant in flower would 
never guess that it was a Kalmia. The flower certainly 
is not as beautiful as that of the normal Kalmia, one of 
the most beautiful of all flowering plants. They are very 
attractive, however, both before and after expansion. This 
plant, which flowers very freely, is well worth cultivation, 
therefore, not only as a curiosity, but as an ornament to 
the garden. It can be propagated by grafting on the normal 
form of the Kalmia. GC. SeeS:: 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


PROTECTION FOR THE ORIGINATORS OF NEW PLANTS.—This 
was the subject of discussion in 7e Garden and other Lon- 
don papers two years ago. Mr. T. Francis Rivers, whose 
fame as a raiser of new fruits of sterling worth is world wide, 
started the discussion by stating a very strong case in favor of 
protection, and suggested that a reasonable time should be 
allowed for the raiser to keep a right of property in his inven- 
tion. When Mr. Rivers complains that seedling fruits raised 
by him and recognized as being worth planting for industrial 
purposes have yielded only a very unsatisfactory return, we 
are bound in fairness to ask if this kind of thing cannot be 
remedied. Difficulties of a serious kind were pointed out in 
the discussion which followed Mr. Rivers’ letter, and these are 
emphasized in the leader in GARDEN AND ForEST for July 3oth. 
The weight of opinion is, on the whole, against protection. 
Abuses which would prove probably far more intolerable than 
unfairness to the raisers of new plants would be the inevitable 
result of any attempt to protect the latter. In the case of new 
plants introduced from some other country, protection would 
rarely be of much avail, unless the introduction of the same 
plant by any one except the holder of the copyright were 
forbidden. The temptation to use the name of a valuable new 
plant for a counterfeit would, as you suggest, be strong, but on 
the theory that the Rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet, a copyright plant with a non-copyright name would 
soon find a market if deserving of it. 

After all, the give and take principle must be fairly satisfac- 
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tory to dealers in new plants. If Mr. Rivers finds that his new 
Plums are a source of considerable profit to many who have 
speculated in them, he can, on his part, do likewise with the 
new Grapes or new Apples raised by somebody else. From 
the point of view of the consumer it must be an advantage to 
have, let us say, a thousand propagators scattered all over the 
world diligently working up as rapidly as possible a stock of a 
new and improved fruit or vegetable or flower rather than to 
be compelled to wait until the copyright had ceased. That 
the bulk of growers would wait rather than pay a high price is 
shown by what is done in the case of those articles where pro- 
tection is afforded. That the nation, asa whole, is a gainer 
where there is no protection is a political belief which I think 
applies in this matter of plant distribution. 

SCHUBERTIA GRANDIFLORA, so well figured in GARDEN AND 
FOREST, page 368, is a most useful summer-flowering climber, 
as it grows and blooms freely under the most ordinary treat- 
ment. In the stove it is trained along a rafter, which it com- 
pletely hides with healthy green leaves and numerous clusters 
of ivory-white; Stephanotis-like flowers; in the same house it 
forms a good specimen plant when the shootsare trained over 
a balloon-shaped trellis. In addition to these uses we have it 
trained along the roof of a greenhouse, where it has flowered 
well all summer. Evidently this plant is as accommodating 
in its requirements as its near ally, Physianthus albens, which 
also may be used either in the greenhouse or stove. Cuttings 
of the Schubertia have not readily struck root here, but seeds 
have been ripened from which a stock of young plants have 
been raised. Phystanthus alvens also fruits freely here. 

BEGONIA HAAGEANA is a most ornamental flowering plant 
for the stove. It grows to a height of about three feet, has 
large, handsome foliage, and produces all summer numerous 
broad, semi-drooping racemes of large pale flesh-colored 
flowers. It was introduced from Brazil by Messrs. Haage & 
Schmidt three years ago, and was figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, ¢t. 7028, as B. Scharfiana. Several large specimens 
of it are now the most attractive of all the evergreen Begonias 
in the Kew collection. 

IXORA MACROTHYRSA is this year again very fine at Kew. 
The heads of flowers are as massive as the largest heads of 
flydrangea hortensis, and they remain fresh almost as long. 
Their color is a deep crimson. 

PASSIFLORA KERMESINA (Raddiana) is a very effective 
climber in the stove; and it is as easy to cultivate as the com- 
monest of Passion-flowers. For small houses it is particularly 
useful, as it requires only a square yard or so of space to make 
a good display of bloom. Trained loosely along a rafter so 
that the shoots may hang downward when clothed with its 
pretty carmine flowers it produces a pretty effect. Theleaves 
are medium in size, three-lobed, and colored dark green above, 
deep claret below. The species is a native of Brazil, whence 
it was introduced into England sixty years ago. P. Loudonzis 
a cross between it and P. racemosa (princeps), and P. Kewensis 
between it and P. cwrulea. 

CATTLEYA HARDYANA is perhaps the most gorgeous colored 
of all Cattleyas, as is indicated by its being supposed a wild 
hybrid from the very fine species C. aurea and C. gigas. It is 
imported with C. gigas, which it resembles exactly in pseudo- 
bulbs and foliage, so that a newly imported C. gigas may 
possibly prove on flowering the much coveted C. Hardyana. 
Recently this plant has attracted a good deal of attention. It 
appears to have one bad fault, namely, the liability to falla 
prey to that mysterious disease which too often attacks and 
suddenly destroys C. Dowiana. Plants of C. Hardyana are 
sometimes shown at the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, where they are always much admired. There were 
several at the meeting held this week, and along with them 
a very similar Cattleya called C. Massaiana. This is said to be 
a natural hybrid from the same parents as C. Hardyana, and 
whatever their origin the two are certainly very much alike. 
The former has the sepals and petais colored a pale rosy 
salmon and a large lip fully three inches across, shaped as in 
C. Dowiana, its color being rich maroon-crimson in front, 
with a pair of broad patches of yellow and veins of the same 
color running into the throat. The plant worthily obtained a 
first-class Certificate. Plants of ordinary C. Dowiana have 
been sold for this beautiful Cattleya. Flowering at this time 
of the year these plants are particularly useful. I might men- 
tion that there is a tendency amongst Orchid fanciers to call all 
deep colored varieties of C. gigas formsot C. Hardyana. The 
former is a magnificent Orchid, but it lacks the beautiful gold 
penciling on the lip, so conspicuous a character in true C. 
flardyana. 

DAHLIAS.—There were some good flowers of these exhibited 
at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, chiefly 
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from the nursery of Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Sussex, whose 
collection of Dahlias is a choice one. The most striking of 
the new kinds was a Cactus variety called Mrs. J. Douglas, the 
flowers large, of the Juarezii type, the petals curled and colored 
salmon, tinged and shaded with purple. Although not bright 
in color, it is a new shade in show Dahlias. Among single- 
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cerise ; Primrose, one of the prettiest of yellows. Besides the 
Cactus kind called Mrs. J. Douglas, I noted the following as 
first-rate in color and form: Beauty of Brentwood, rich purple; 
Yellow Juarezii, clear canary yellow ; Cochineal, rich crimson, 
with Juarezii itself, which is still unbeaten as a bright crimson. 
Amongst Pompone varieties I selected : Admiration, crimson 


Fig. 56.—Kalmia latifolia, yar._See page 452. 


flowered kinds the best shown were: Gulielma, pure white, 
margined with buff-yellow, a very pretty flower; Victoria, 
white, with a deep crimson margin; W. C. Harvey, flowers 
large and colored rich yellow, with an orange shade; Brutus, 
a rich crimson; Duchess of Westminster, white and elegantas 
an Anemone; Mrs. Cleveland, a clear terra-cotta, shaded with 


with white tips ; Don Juan, rich maroon ; Golden Gem, bright 
sulphur yellow, and Hector, scarlet. These small flowered 
varieties are useful for supplying cut-flowers for the house. 
To produce effect in borders or beds the colors ought to be 
bright and clear, the dull colors being much less telling. 

W. Watson. 


London. 
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~ Notes on Shrubs. 


A LATE-FLOWERING LILAC.—On page 165 of the present 
volume of GARDEN AND FOREST there is given an illustration 
from a photograph of a cluster of the blossoms of Syringa 
Pekinensis. Although the production of a second or late crop 
of flowers is a circumstance not unusual among some kinds 
of shrubs, it seems worthy of note that a plant of this species 
is now (September gth) blooming freely at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. The plant is upright in habit and about fourteen feet 
in height. It bore no flowers in June, which is the regular 
blossoming season of other individuals of the species. There 
are from twenty-five to thirty large panicles of flowers on the 
plant, the largest clusters being about afootinlength. Unlike 
their usual habit, these panicles do not all open their flowers 
almost simultaneously, only a few panicles being in blossom 
at any one time. The earliest of these were showy in the last 
week of August, and with cool weather the latest will not fully 
develop their bloom until the last week of September at least. 
The panicles are borne at the tips of this season’s shoots. 
Some of them, as before stated, are a foot in length, and they 
average quite as large and fine, and are as fragrant, as any 
produced in the usual flowering season. Usually the second 
or late blooming of a plant is much inferior to the first. Ata 
distance the great panicles of flowers of this Syringa might be 
mistaken for those of Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora, which 
is just now in its best condition. It seems too much to expect 
that the late flowering of this specimen of S. Pekinensis will 
prove to be a constant habit ; but ifit proved so it would be 
worth perpetuating, and would be a valuable acquisition 
among the late white-flowered shrubs which attain large size. 
Other plants of S. Pekinensis which flowered at the regular 
season, in the latter part of June, are producing an abundance 
of fruit. 

BERCHEMIA RACEMOSA, a Chinese and Japanese plant, be- 
longing to the Buckthorn family, opens its earliest flowers here 
during the last days of August. The rather large compound 
panicles of small greenish white flowers are borne on the ends 
of the shoots or lateral branches, and, although noticeable 
against the general mass of dark green foliage, they are not 
very attractive or showy. In this climate the chief claim to 
ornamental value of this plant is in its clean, smooth, dark 
green foliage, which formsa good covering to the stems. The 
leaves are ovate, usually somewhat pointed, and are from one 
to two inches long. The blossoms are not even so large as 
those of the common Buckthorn. The fruit has not been pro- 
duced here. It is oblong, about the size of small peas, and is 
said to be quite showy and ornamental. The late flowering 
habit would prevent the fruit from maturing here before the 
early autumn frosts occurred. This species has not so far 
proved as hardy as could be desired, although there are proba- 
bly some situations in this latitude where it might attain a fine 
size and development; and where, when it became old and 
well established, it would withstand the vicissitudes of our cli- 
mate. It is a trailing or twining shrub or vine, having appa- 
rently more of the habit of the Bittersweets (Ce/astrus scandens 
and the Japanese C. functatus) than any others of the familiar 
shrubs or vines of our gardens. 

Under favorable conditions the stems would probably climb 
high into trees or other supports, but here they only attain a 
length of ten or twelve feet at the most, although they are very 
free growing. 

The American representative of this species, the Supple 
Jack (B. voludbilis) of the southern states, is hardly so well able 


to endure our winters as B. racemosa. 
Arnold Arboretum. Ss G. Fo 


Mulching. 


“| BUEISE is really no tree cr plant which is not benefited by 

mulching. It is not improbable that weshall yet come to 
a system of agriculture in which mulch will be used for Corn and 
Potatoes and garden vegetables. Experiments in that line have 
proved beneficial. The only question is, Will the expense and 
trouble be compensated by sufficiently larger crops? Taking 
into consideration the liability to droughts there is little doubt 
but we can devise methods of mulching that will pay. What 
we need now is Statistics of losses and waste of our fairly esti- 
mated crops. We must then consider how much of this is 
preventable. I believe that the loss and waste of the fruit 
crop is at least one-half, and of the Corn and root crop one- 
fourth of the average. The fluctuation of prices is not the 
chief difficulty with the farmer; the point to aim at is securing 
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full remuneration for work and expense by getting invariable 
harvestings. 

But mulching has an application of very great importance 
in the planting of trees. No tree, under any circumstances, 
should be set without a foot covering at once. It is the one 
most important point in planting, more so than large holes 
and carefully set roots well pounded down. Pruning has less 
to do with the life and growth of the tree. I reckon that a 
Pear-tree well mulched gains three years over one that is not. 
Chip refuse, coal ashes, wood ashes mixed with waste, long 
manure, cut straw, old or waste hay, are all good material. 
Whoever has evergreens or an evergreen-hedge to set will find 
three-fourths of his success dependent on mulching, the other 
fourth on not letting the roots see the sun or get dried for one 
moment. I moved a hedge of twenty years’ growth six years 
ago and did not lose one plant. It was well done in all re- 
spects, but I relied mainly on puddling and mulching. 

We have yet to learn the value of mulch in the handling 
of flowers. Setting out bedding plants involves a loss and a 
set-back; but if mulched with a handful or two of coarse 
compost the loss is reduced to a minimum. In the western 
states gardening and orcharding require more attention to 
root protection than in the Atlantic states ; but it is important 
even in the most moist sections. The secret of success with 


trees and shrubs Is persistent mulching. e 
Clinton, N. Y. = LE. P. Powell. 


Holly hocks. 


ie British gardens of all sorts and sizes the Hollyhock is a 
favorite plant, and its admirers and growers are by no 
means few. Taking it for granted that the same may be said 
of the Hollyhock in America, the following remarks, culled 
chiefly from a lecture recently delivered before the Royal 
Horticultural Society in London by Mr. James Douglas, may be 
of interest, and even of value, to American growers. 

The Hollyhock, botanically known as Ad‘h@a rosea, isa very 
old inhabitant of English gardens, single and double varieties 
of it having been recorded as far back as the year 1597. Its 
introduction, however, according to Dr. Masters, was proba- 
bly much earlier than this, and it is possible that it first ap- 
peared in the time of the Crusaders, who brought it from Asia 
Minor and the Levant. Gerard, who was born in 1545, men- 
tions single white, red and purple varieties, and also double 
purpleand scarlet forms, as growing in his garden; and Parlkin- 
son, who flourished a quarter of a century later, enumerates a 
much larger number of varieties, thus showing that the work 
of raising seedlings had been carried on to a great extent in 
the meantime. Since this period much progress had been 
made, and numerous varieties created, and a most remarkable 
thing was that many of the additions were owing to cottagers 
who had to work at their particular businesses from six in the 
morning till the same hour, and often even later, at night, but 
who, nevertheless, found time to Jook after their Hollyhocks 
and grow them to such perfection as to almost make a profes- 
sional gardener envy their success. 

The propagation of the Hollyhock is most easily accom- 
plished by sowing the seed in the open border about May. 
When the plants are large enough to be easily handled they 
may be pricked out in the place where it is intended to flower 
them, in rows, about three feet apart, and four feet between 
each row. There are, however, other methods of propagating 
the Hollyhock, and one is by cutting off a leaf adhering toa 
portion of the stem, and containing an ‘‘eye” in the axil, and 
thus making cuttings, which will readily strike in a hot-bed. 
Another means is taking the shoots from the base, while root- 
grafting is also adopted to propagate the plants, a shoot being 
cut so as to fit into a corresponding cut in the root, and then 
securely tied round with matting. 

The soil for Hollyhocks should be prepared early in autumn 
for the next year’s crop, and should be made deep and rich. 
When the plants are placed in positions in spring they should 
be staked at once, so as to avoid disturbing them at a later 
period. When well established little attention is necessary, 
but if the best results are desired the plants should be regu- 
larly syringed with clean water. Directly any flowers begin to 
decay the petals should be at once removed, as, if allowed to 
remain and become mildewed, the seed-pods are apt to become 
affected and rot. The flowering and seeding period having 
come to a finish, the stems may be cut down to within six 
inches of the ground, after which the stocks may be dug up 
and plunged in a somewhat dry material, such as cocoanut 
fibre, there to rest for the winter. In the spring, all the shoots, 
except one, which spring from the old stock may be taken off 
for cuttings, and will soon strike in a hot-bed or trame. 
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As to the enemies of the Hollyhock the only insect which 
does much damage is red spider. An experienced gardener 
at once recognizes the presence of this pest by the leaves 
assuming a yellowish appearance. The best way to combat it 
is by washing the leaves thoroughly with a weak solution of 
soft soap. The Fungus known as Puccinia Malvacearum isa 
tiresome disease which attacks the Hollyhock at all stages of 
its growth. Mr. Douglas, however, found that when he left 
his plants standing out for two successive winters they: were 
quite free from this fungoid disease, whereas afterward, 
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only, which he thinks is far superior to such abominable mix- 
tures as soot, soap and sulphur. Mr. Smith, a large grower of 
Hollyhocks, never grows his plants under any circumstances 
beneath glass, believing it to be a forerunner of the Fungus 
disease. His seeds are sown in the open air, and his cuttings 
are put into open borders, which, however, have a southern 
aspect. Should disease make its appearance at any time, 
and, indeed, to prevent its appearance at all, a mixture com- 
posed of one peck of soot, two pounds soft soap and one 
pound of flour of sulphur is used. The mixture is made in a 


Fig. 57.—Plan for a Small Town Place.—See page 450. 


when placed ina cold frame for the winter, the disease attacked 
the young shoots again in the following spring. It was com- 
batted by taking off the affected leaves and painting the re- 
mainder with a solution of soft soap and sulphur. The 
inference to be drawn from this experiment is that if the plants 
are grown out-of-doors entirely they are free from the attacks 
of Puccinia. Recently Condy’s fluid has been said to be one 
of the best destroyers of the disease, which it completely 
withers without in the least injuring the leaves of the Holly- 
hock, and Dr. Masters has great faith in sulphate of copper 


zinc pail with hot, but not boiling, water, and thoroughly 
well stirred. It is afterward strained through a canvas screen 
so as to enable it to be readily taken up by thesyringe. Every 
day as soon as the buds begin to appear the plants are well 
syringed with the solution until the flowers open, and no sign 
of disease or thrips ever appears. Another disease hitherto 
not mentioned is known as the ‘white mildew.” Thisappears 
during hot summers, attacking the stems, andin a few hours 
causing the leaves to droop and the flowers to become flabby. 
The only remedy for this white mildew is to cut off the stem 
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and burn it at once, otherwise the disease is liable to extend 
rapidly to other plants. 

It is the same with Hollyhocks, however, as with other 
classes of plants—some can grow them with little trouble, 
while others, with the greatest care, cannot succeed so well as 
many cottagers. This was the experience of Mr. Cannell, of 
Swanley, who always found the disease get the best of him 
when he used to grow a quarter of an acre of Hollyhocks. 
He had tried all sorts of remedies, but failed. 

Phono. 


London. 


Sarracenias. 


40 E native Pitcher Plants, or ‘“Side-saddle Flowers,” as they 
are sometimes termed, are among the most interesting of 
bog-plants, and, when well treated, their curious foliage and 
quaint flowers give a pleasing variety in the arrangement of a 
cool house or conservatory. In general, they are not specially 
difficult to manage when under cultivation, the northern spe- 
cies, Sarracenia purpurea, of course, being perfectly hardy, 
while the various species belonging to the southern states will 
flourish in a temperature of about fifty degrees. The soil best 
suited to their needs is a mixture similar in character to that 
in which they are found in a wild state, this being usually 
composed of peat and living sphagnum, though under culti- 
vation it is advisable that a liberal quantity of drainage mate- 
rial be placed in the pots or pans in which the plants are grown. 
In further imitation of nature a covering of live sphagnum 
may be placed on the surface of the soil, as this is not only an 
addition to the appearance, but also of benefit to the plants. 
An abundance of water during the growing season is, of 
course, necessary for the Sarracenias, and while as much is 
not needed during the winter, yet they should never be al- 
lowed to become actually dry. Someshade should be given 
all through the summer, and also free ventilation, for when 
kept too close and warm these plants are subject to the attacks 
of thrips, by which the foliage is soon disfigured. Enough 
variety can be found among the types to form the nucleus of 
a mostinteresting collection, to which may afterward be added 
some of the many fine hybrids obtained during late years. 

Among the best of the typical species may be classed 5S. 
flava, one of the strongest growers, and producing its erect, 
funnel-shaped leaves or pitchers in profusion, some of the lat- 
ter attaining a height of fully three feet. The pitchers of S. 
flava are bright green in color, while the flowers are light yel- 
low or yellowish green, as the flowers differ somewhat in 
shade on different specimens. 

S. Drummondii is another fine species of strong growth. A 
good specimen throws up its leaves to a height of three feet. 
These are also bright green in ground color, with the addition 
that the veining of the upper part of the pitchers is marked 
out in crimson, and the flowers are also dark crimson. This 
makes the plant entirely distinct from S. fava. 

S. Drummondii alba is a most effective variety of the preced- 
ing, and is similar to the type in general characteristics, but 
distinguished from it in having the upper portion of the pitch- 
ers beautifully variegated with white. This is, doubtless, the 
best of the native varieties, and makes a fine specimen for 
exhibition purposes. 

S. rubra is also a pretty species, though not quite as strong 
a grower as the sorts already noted. The pitchers are some- 
what smaller and more slender in form, and they are veined 
and their upper portion frequently flushed with dull red. 
The flowers are quite dark in color and pleasantly scented. 

S, variolaris is an odd-looking species, and has erect, 
hooded pitchers, winged in front and more or less marked 
with white. This plant bears a closer resemblance to the 
Californian representative of the Sarracenia family (Darling- 
tonia Californica) than any other species with which I am 
familiar, but it differs from the latter in having the true Sarra- 
cenia flower. 

S. psittacina has some points in common with S. variolaris, 
chiefly in the shape of the pitcher, but S. psz¢tacina, being 
prostrate in habit and much smaller in all its parts, is thus 
made abundantly distinct from it. To render it effective, S. 
psittacina should be massed in a large pan, and, for that 
matter, this is the most satisfactory way to grow any of the 
species, and with a little care they will make worthy ornaments 
for any conservatory. 

The hardy pitcher plant, S. Jurpurea, may also be grown as 
a greenhouse plant, but under such conditions it seldom 
attains the rich reddish purple tint that is so admirable in the 
plant when growing in its native swamp, and it is, therefore, 
best that this species should be reserved for a snug corner in 
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Notes on American Plants. 


NE of the most interesting plants at this season of the year, 

on account of its fruit, is the White Baneberry (Actea alba). 
The oblong racemes of white flowers, which come about the 
middle or last of May, are quite pretty, but at that season are 
not so valuable because so many other plants are in flower. 
But now its large, shiny, white berries, tipped with black, take 
the place of the flowers, and remain prominent a long time. 
It has the advantage of many other plants of this sort, for 
there is nothing to take its fruit. Birds never seem to eat the 
berries; and they are not inclined to drop off as soon as ma- 
ture, as many others do. Its height varies from one to three 
feet, and it is not rare to see plants well fruited that are scarcely 
ten inches high. It likes the shade, a rich and well drained 
soil, and may be transplanted in either spring or autumn. 

Zephyranthes candida, a fine representative of the Amaryllis 
family, was sent us from southern Texas. It comes from a 
medium-sized spherical bulb, which is covered with a thin 
coating not very unlike that of an onion. It seems to bea 
strong, healthy species, with numerous grass-like leaves a 
third of an inch or more in width. The large white flowers 
come later in the season than most of its class, which makes it 
the more valuable. They are nearly two inches wide and sin- 
ele at the summit of the almost naked scape. It is useful for 
cutting, though the stalks are not so long as those of the 
Cooperias. We have not tested its hardiness, but I suppose it 
would not stand much frost, and it is not necessary that it 
should, for these bulbs from southern Texas and Mexico win- 
ter very nicely in the cellar and are among the easiest of ten- 
der plants to manage. 

Gentiana linearis, which was formerly known as G. sago- 
naria, var. linearis, has a closed flower, usually over an inch 
long, of a light blue color. Its leaves are long and narrow, 
and the numerous simple stalks are from one to two feet high. 
Near the summit of the stronger ones are borne two to four 
light blue flowers. It blooms considerably earlier in the sea- 
son than the common closed Gentian (G. Andrewsiz), and its 
habitat is confined, I think, to peat bogs in partly shaded situa- 
tions. Transplanted into light loamy soil in the shade it does 
finely, especially after it becomes established. It may not 
always flower the first year after transplanting, but if itis ina 
suitable location it will the second year, and will continue to 
thrive for a long time thereafter. It may be transplanted in 
spring or early autumn. 

The common closed Gentian (G. Andrewsiz) is already in 
many collections of our native wild flowers. It is a valuable 
hardy perennial, not difficult to manage, and does fairly well 
in either sun or shade, though shade seems to suitit best. A 
moist loamy or gravelly soil seems to suit. It may not always 
live, but there is seldom any trouble in its management. Itis 
a more leafy and stocky plant than the former, of about the 
same height, but with shorter and wider leaves, and shorter 
and thicker, somewhat darker blue flowers. It likes a moist 
soil, but not too wet. It transplants well in either spring or 
autumn. : 

Aster acuminatus is a species which grows in cool mountain 
woods. Most plants of this species are not very showy, but in 
some favorable locations they bear an abundance of large light 
purplish flowers in wide, flat heads, and are very handsome. 
This Aster is usually only a foot or fifteen inches high, and in 
some of the finest specimens the flat heads or corymbs of flow- 
ers are nearly six inches wide. It soon forms dense beds, and if 
the soil is very rich and moistit may become almost a pest. It 
needs more time to become established than most species, 
and a partly shaded location is better than a sunny one. 

Southwick, Mass. LE, JEL, Florsford. 


Dendrobium Findlayanum.—This is a very fine species and 
one easy to manage. The flowers, which, ifspread out, would 
measure from three to four inches across from tip to tip of 
the petals, are produced from the upper portion of the stems, 
either singly or in pairs, on pale pink pedicels. The usual 
time for their appearance is about March and April, but it fre- 
quently happens that plants of D. Findlayanum will be found 
blooming as late in the seasonas July and August. Thesepals 
and petals are pure white, with a purple stain at the tips; the 
former are oblong-lanceolate, and the latter oblong-elliptic, 
much broader and having a wavy margin. Comparatively 
speaking, the lip is large and roundish, the concave portion 
being deep orange-yellow, outside of which is a band of white 
decorated in front with a conspicuous stain of purple. To 
complete the description of the entire plant, the stems or 
pseudo-bulbs, which attain a height of twelve to eighteen 
inches, are remarkable for having each joint swollen into a 
pear-shaped or obovoid body, the attenuated base of which is 
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clasped by the sheath ‘of an oblong-lanceolate acute leaf about 
three inches long and somewhat leathery in texture. 

D. Findlayanum takesits name from a Mr. James Findlay who 
seems to have been the first European to discover it, about 
1867, on the mountains dividing Burmah from Siam. Mr. 
Findlay called the attention of the veteran collector and botan- 
ist of Moulmein—Rev. C. Parish—to his find, and this gentleman 
in connection with Professor Reichenbach duly named and 
described it. It was not, however, until about ten years after 
its discovery that its first flowers appeared in England, this 
event taking place in the famous collection of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, at Dorking. ; 

The most convenient mode of growing this species is in 
baskets, which may be suspended from the roof within a foot 
or two of the glass, thus enabling the plants to receive abund- 
ance of light, which they enjoy. When the sun, however, is 
powerful the plants must be protected from its rays by means 
of shading. When the young growths begin to push forth, 
that is the time to begin increasing the supplies of water, and 
when they are approaching maturity the supplies may gradu- 
ally be decreased, at the same time giving the plants as much air 
and light as is consistent with safety. The summer tempera- 
ture may range from sixty-five to seventy-five degrees Fahr. 
during the day, and about sixty degrees at night, while for the 
winter these figures may be reduced by five or eight degrees. 

Isleworth, London, W. ’ Fohn Weathers. 


The Egg-Plant Blight.—The Egg-plant has been seriously 
diseased during the present year, and the crop is light from 
the inroads of a blight. Complaints have come from various 
sources, but nowhere have the losses been greater than in 
some portions of Gloucester County, New Jersey, where this 
crop covers large areas, and where market-growers sometimes 
plant as many as fifteen acres. A microscopic examination 
ot the diseased and drooping, half-developed plant reveals a 
Fungus in the pale yellow leaves which, after sending its fine 
threads all through the tissue, soon concentrates in small 
areas and produces brown spots, over which are developed 
minute dark specks. These specks bear the multitudes of 
minute, colorless spores or reproductive bodies that are 
capable of germination and producing the disease in healthy 
parts of the same or other plant. The fruit upon the sickly 
plants is small, and before reaching half the normal size the 
skin turns brown in patches, followed by a dark pimply devel- 
opment of the surface, which ultimately spreads over the 
whole fruit. Before this, however, the fruit usually falls to 
the ground, and shortly becomes a soft, spongy, rotten mass. 
These decayed fruits, when left in the field, become the origin 
of infection for other fruits ; tor each pimple—and there are 
thousands upon the same ‘‘egg’’—is a spore-bearing body, as 
are the black specks above mentioned as occurring upon the 
brown patches of the leaves. This Egg-plant blight or rot is 
closely related to the black rot of the Grape, and the same 
differences between leaf and fruit-form are manifest. The 
species is Phyllosticta hortorum, Speg., and belongs to a large 
genus of destructive parasitic Fungi. In the laboratory it has 
been an easy matter to propagate the disease from one fruit 
to another, the infection showing itself in thirty-six hours. 
There is but little doubt that by spraying the vines with Bor- 
deaux mixture or carbonate of copper in ammonia the trouble 


can be checked. 
Rutgers College. Byron D, Halsted. 


Chrysanthemums.—It is about time to lift Chrysanthemums 
from the open ground. All plants should be dug around at 
least four days before removal, and a full week would be bet- 
ter. I use a sharp spade and thrust it in the ground around 
each plant ina circle, which about equals the circumference 
of the pot in which it is to be placed. The digging around 
cuts off the long roots, after which young fibres are formed 
within the circle, and they commence feeding at once. If the 
long roots are cut at the time of lifting the food supply is 
rudely checked, the plant wilts and often the buds are crip- 
pled. The disbudding of all plants should be proceeded with 
as soon as the buds are as large as Radish-seed. Do not shrink 
from thinning severely. On one growth of stem from the sur- 
face of the ground of a plant of Gloriosum I have to-day re- 
moved forty-seven buds, leaving seven, These will be re- 
duced to five, or perhaps to three, before the time of bloom- 
ing. The flowers will be not less than five inches in diame- 
ter, and will present nearly as much coloring as if the whole 
crop of buds had been left, but with this difference, that a few 
finely developed flowers will take the place of many puny ones. 
By the end of the month it will be necessary to have all Chry- 
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santhemums where they may be protected in case of a sharp 
frost, which almost invariably occurs here between the 27th 
of September and the 8th of October. 


Pearl River, N. Y. Foh WL Thorpe. 


The Forest: 
The General Condition of the North 
Forests.—ll1. 
Pee visitor from Europe is particularly surprised at the ex- 
traordinarily long and numerous wooden structures which 
the railway train sets to vibrating in crossing the water- 
courses. In America the streams retain a freedom of move- 
ment of which they make full use; one year here, another 
there. From high mountains the bed of a stream looks like a 
broad white band of water and gravel banks, with green, 
wooded islands between. 

Streams are a good indication of the state of cultivation 
of the surrounding country. Those which from year to year 
discharge their clear water into the sea, and through the 
year scarcely vary in their water-level, come from an undis- 
turbed wood-land. ‘Their banks are held fast by the roots of 
the trees in the region of the head-waters, and in the moun- 
tains the water gathers slowly from the woods. Such streams 
one sees now for the most part in uninhabited regions only; in 
the Island of Hokaido, in northern Japan, for example, I have 
found such. 

Streams which during the rainy season or during the season 
of melting snow flow turbid, and during the rest of the time 
clear, showing in ordinary weather small variations in their 
water-level, rise in woodlands, and flow through arable land, 
part of the soil of whose roads and fields the rains wash into 
the streams. Of this kind are the streams of Germany and 
France. 

Finally, streams which year by year flow with turbid water, or 
which, at least, through the rainyseason rush through the culti- 
vated plains to the sea with swollen floods, here carrying away 
soil, there heaping up gravel-banks, come from an up-country 
in which the forest is almost entirely wanting, or the deforest- 
ing is under full headway. Such streams one sees, for exam- 
ple, in Ceylon, where the English, with plantations of Tea, of 
Coffee and of Cinchona, have begun the destruction of the 
forests and the woodlands of the mountains. Such streams 
are numerous in Japan, Spain and northern Italy. There the 
streams are feared whenever it rains a few days longer than 
usual. The American streams approach this stage. In their 
unrestrained impetuosity they vie with each other in bringing 
ruin upon their bottom-lands, which, as a rule, contain the best 
soil. That a change must have taken place in a river is clear 
when during the rainy season it undermines its banks covered 
with trees that have stood for centuries, and finally sweeps them 
away in its floods. Instances of this are numerous in America, 
and speak plainly to every one who can and will see, more 
plainly than all the books upon the influence of the deforesting 
of the mountains and the plains upon the water-level ofstreams. 
The deforesting of the Adirondacks through fire and in use- 
less attempts to take the mountains for agriculture, causes a 
perceptible change in the water-level of the Hudson, which 
during the dry season is fed with the moisture of the earth in 
the Adirondacks. Formerly Peekskill was a water station of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. This sta- 
tion had to be abandoned because during the dry season the 
salt water forces itself as high up the stream as Tivoli, and 
salt water is unsuitable for feeding locomotives. 

Although the American engineer is familiar with the in- 
creasing variation in the level of the streams, onesees but few 
efforts to regulate their flow, which, indeed, would involve a 
mere waste of money, as long as the average level of high 
water is yearly becoming higher. Moreover, many look upon 
the deforesting of the mountains with indifference, because 
they believe that the forest, with its beneficent influence, can 
be replaced upon a magnificent plan. Their idea is to fill 
enormous reservoirs with water during the rainy season, and 
then to permit the contents to flow throughout the cultivated 
lands. But for the filling of such reservoirs a considerable 
surface of soil which may collect the rain is necessary. It is 
to be hoped that the rain will be so gracious as always to fall 
with due regard for human safety, for the breaking of the res- 
ervoirs might have worse consequences than a cloud-burst. 
To me it seems much safer that the great amount of money 
which permanent water-works would require should be utilized 
in buying up the mountain lands and preserving their forests. 
This would be good policy even without taking into account 
the fact that these natural reservoirs bring in money, while the 
artificial ones only swallow it up. 
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In spite of the outrageous management of the forest every- 
where in the United States, I am inclined to believe that, 
partly of itself, partly with some little help, it will return to its 
beneficent condition, if in the future it should be possible to 
preserve it from fire. Danger of fire in the forests in the civ- 
ilized part of Europe has become a rare thing ; at the least fire 
every one hastens to put it out, and the Government has 
power to compel all to help. 

In India the number of torest-fires is lessened yearly, thanks 
to the energetic measures of the Government and the watch- 
fulness of an efficient body of foresters, while young growth 
springs up on the protected plains. 

In Japan, a smaller country, fire and the axe have already 
nearly completed the work of destruction. The brave nation is 
laboring with the utmost zeal and with great outlay of money 
for the restoration of the forest on the shrub-covered moun- 
tain slopes, and for the preservation of what still remains. 

In North America the practice of burning forests has be- 
come customary, even in cases in which it is entirely without 
reason. How can anything else be expected from the de- 
scendants of a nation that has no forest, and therefore knows 
nothing of the blessings of a forest? Closer study of the 
causes of the burning of the forests forms an instructive, if 
not an edifying chapter. Wesee what man can bring to pass 
in a country of such highly vaunted elbow-room, in a country 
where the most complete individual liberty seems to be the 
chief principle, in a country whose laws for forest-protection 
are empty threats, because the ignorant and unprincipled can- 
not be compelled to obey them. 

According to the report of Professor Sargent, one million 
acres of forest were burned in a single year (1879-80), and with 
it twenty million dollars’ worth of property was destroyed. 
The causes of these fires have been ascertained, as follows: 
197 fires resulted from burning over pasture lands; in 1,152 
cases fire started in making forest-clearings ; 508 started from 
locomotive sparks ; 628 from hunters’ fires; 72 from camp- 
fires ; 35 from pipes and cigars ; 12 from prairie fires ; 9 from 
charcoal-burning; 32 from lightning; 56 were kindled by 
Indians; 10 by lumbermen; 2 by tourists ; 262 were kindled 
maliciously ; in 2 cases fire is said to have been started by 
spontaneous combustion; 3 times wood-cutters and 3 times 
unknown carelessness set the fire. This makes a total of 
2,983 cases. 

Let us examine further the fires started maliciously and 
those caused by locomotives, hunters and campers-out, 1,470 
in all. The injury that the railway does to the forest-interests 
is very serious. One who travels to-day in North America 
must grow accustomed to the charcoal heaps on both sides of 
the railway, if he would have any pleasure from the beauty of 
the landscape. From the railway the fire has encroached for 
countless miles upon the forest. Upon the oldest railways the 
danger of fire is reduced yearly by constant burning of the 
trees from the clearing on both sides of the road-bed. Upon 
such clearings it would be an easy thing to cut off the fire from 
the forest with a safety-ditch. It appears tome that there isno 
other expedient than to make a cleared belt along the tracks 
as soon as possible. At all events, this does more good than 
the spark-arresters which the law prescribes, since, in spite of 
all laws, the locomotives run without them. 

A characteristic result of the boundless freedom of the indi- 
vidual at the cost of the people is presented in those cases 
in which hunters and tourists camping or traveling in the forest 
cause the fires. In the year 1880 they kindled 700. As far as 
my experience in western America extends, the sportsmen are 
careful to burn the under-brush, which in the primeval forest 
contains generations of future forest-trees, in order that they 
may be less hindered in their aim. In other regions the 
woods are fired in order that the game throughout particular 
districts may be driven together. Comment on this is quite 
unnecessary. Forest-thieves, too, start fires, especially in the 
Government forests, in order to obliterate the traces of their 
theft. 

With reference to the Yellowstone Park, the possession and 
the pride of the whole nation, H. Winser says in his ‘Guide 
for Tourists”: 

“Tt is to be deeply deplored that because of the carelessness 
of campers-out, many of them cultivated people, vast stretches 
of forest have been destroyed by fire. The fires have resulted 
from neglect of the simplest precautions as to camp-fires. 
In consequence of this it is not at all unusual to be obliged to 
ride in the park for miles and miles between black tree-stumps 
instead of in the refreshing shade of the green forest. This 
thoughtless destruction of the forest should be checked by 
severe punishment of the offenders.” 

It should be provided by law that any one who causes a fire 
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shall be held for the injury done, and the amount of damages 
should be equal to the value of the woodland destroyed. But 
the injury done to the forests by overthrowing confidence in 
the security of forest-property, by discouraging the investment 
of money in forest, by the destruction of the young growth, 
and by the effect upon the fertility of the soil would still re- 
main without mitigation—/vom “The Forests of North Amer- 
ica,’ by Dr. Heinrich Mayr. 


Correspondence. 


Wayside Beauty. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The several articles upon ‘‘Country Roads” which have 
appeared in GARDEN AND FOREST we have chosen to receive as 
words of personal approval, so well has their sentiment chimed 
with the spirit which has been moving us to better and to beautify 
a short bit of road which leads us daily to the station on the one 
hand, and to the village, less than a mile away, on the other. 

A very few years ago this road was at times so deep with 
mud that it would become nearly impassable, and farm 
wagons especially were compelled to make quite a long detour 
to reach the station from the turnpile or from the village. 
The neighborhood becoming more popular and more popu- 
lous, and the demands for better roads increasing, the county 
officials were induced to take this particular piece of muddi- 
ness in hand. The grade was first improved by cutting, filling 
and ditching. There was then laid downa good bed of the rock 
most convenient to the locality and known even to the geologists 
as ‘nigger head.” This is an extremely hard gadvo, occurring 
mostly in nodular masses and very difficult to crush, but when 
once in place and tightened by the pressure of wheels it 
makes, by reason of its toughness, perhaps the best of road- 
metal. The neighbors now came to the front, and of their own 
means and motion they covered this rough stony bed with a 
layer of oyster shells of from four to six inches in thickness. 
These were rapidly ground up on and near the surface, the 
finer bits trickling through and forming a compact mass 
below. Last winter’s observations showed us that to attain 
perfection, and to make a model of our hobby, we should 
have still further to raise the middle of our road-bed a few 
inches—this time instead of oyster-shells we determined to try 
crushed blue lime-stone, which we brought by rail from near 
Waynesborough, Pennsylvania, the railroad giving us special 
rates. Of this stone, broken to pieces the size of chestnuts, we 
made a last covering of about four inches in thickness. The 
road is now perfectly smooth and hard, and is nearly as white 
as when covered with the shells. This whiteness, to which 
some might object, is by no means glaring or disagreeable, as 
the road is mostly shaded. On the contrary, itis found to be 
very convenient by night in enabling one to keep the track. 

In spite of repeated insinuations of untidiness, and, indeed, 
of outspoken demands for the use of the scythe and the axe, 
we have succeeded thus far in preserving vegetation quite 
undisturbed, with the exception of pruning some overhanging 
and interfering tree-limbs. On the ugly red slopes of a long. 
cut, through which the road passes, and also on the face of a 
rather steep bluff, we planted a good lot of Chinese Honey- 
suckle. This has outdone expectation, and has given us the 
densest walls of green in place of the ugly scored banks which 
were continually washing down or sliding into the road-side 
gutter. The fragrance, too, of its flowers fills the air, as well 
as Our senses, with its sweetness, and bees and humming- 
birds abound. The other trees and shrubs which border our 
lane are essentially our own—that is, are American—and 
occur in sufficient variety to give a caste to the seasons. The 
Spice-wood comes out with its small yellow flowers to insist 
that spring has really come, and warns us later by its red ber- 
ries of the summer that’s waning. Why is it, by the way, that 
this Benzoin, with its fine foliage and generally attractive habit, 
has not become more commonly domesticated? I have been 
pleased to see it named in GARDEN AND FOREST among other 
commonly neglected native shrubs as worthy of a place upon 
our lawns. 

The Blackberry-bushes along our road-bank were this year 
simply charming. Owing to the mild winter their long reeds 
of last year were not killed back, but becoming covered with 
flower-shoots and bending gracefully away from the high 
banks, the effect was most unusually beautiful. Wild Grape- 
vines are smothering the life out of some decrepit Locust- 
trees, and are competing hard with Honeysuckle and Poison 
Ivy for every bit of space and light. Wild Cherry, Viburnum 
and Dogwood contribute their part in flowers and shade, each 
in its time, and a number of Sassafras-trees save themselves 
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for the dying year, when they flare out with their splendid 
foliage of crimson and orange. Charlock and Hedge Mustard 
have established themselves over certain areas, and are very 
brilliant when massed in flower; but the gardeners pass them 
with an evil eye askance, and sometimes come back with a 
scythe or hoe. Just now the Composite are beginning to have 
their day. The Bonesets, Sunflowers, Asters and Golden 
Rods are conspicuous. At one point the road is hedged in by 
a dense mass of the pretty Jewell-weed in full flower, and all 
mixed and matted by a rank growth of Bunch-weed, whose 
little clusters of white-winged flowers mingle becomingly with 
the yellow, dangling nectarics of the Balsamine. Such are the 
more noticeable details of vegetation which we have suc- 
ceeded in letting alone, and which make of this oft-traveled 
road, for some of us, a never-ending source of pleasure and 
interest. Should we hope for as much of a well kept, tidy 
road-side? We are encouraged to believe that others are be- 
ginning to take the view of these weeds that we ourselves 
take, and still others, alas! are so indifferent as not evento 
wish to destroy. This at least gives us hope of saving our 
ild bank as Nature makes it for us. 
Reaaron County, Md. B. W. Barton. 


Shrubs on Tree Borders. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The short extract from Gilpin’s “ Practical Hints,” in 
GARDEN AND ForEST of September 3d, page 426, touches a 
subject of vital importance in the development of landscape 
effect, which very few people appreciate as it deserves. The 
opening sentence gives the keynote of what I refer to: 
“ Groups of large trees should be accompanied by shrubs to 
connect them with the lawn.” 

Any one who will look across a meadow or lawn at a line of 
wood the outer edge of which still retains its fringe of wild 
shrubbery presenting a mass of foliage impervious to sight 
from the ground upward, and will then contrast it with the 
more common case, in which all the shrubbery and low-grow- 
ing limbs have been cleared, and the eye penetrates perhaps 
the whole breadth of the wood through a maze of bare trunks, 
will appreciate the superior beauty of the former. And yet, 
nine times out of ten, the first work of “improvement” on a 
new place is to set a gang of laborers to work at grubbing out 
all the wild shrubbery, and they always begin at the outer edge, 
where.every leaf should be sacred. 

I have grown tired of hearing the announcement from pro- 
prietors who seek my aid in developing the beauty of their 
grounds that they “have had all the underbrush grubbed out, 
so youll have no difficulty in seeing through anywhere.” 

Many men, who have a genuine love of natural beauty, fail 
to appreciate this till their attention is called to it, when they 
acknowledge with surprise that they had never before analyzed 
the nature of the obviously superior beauty of a mass of fol- 
iage as compared with an open wood when seen across a 
ae H.W. S. Cleveland. 


Minneapolis. 


Recent Publications. 


Report of the Division of Forestry for 1889. 
Fernow. 

It may be that there is an author’s edition of the Report of 
the Chief of the Forestry Division for last year, but we have 
not seen one. It will be found, however, in the general re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture, and although it is not so 
long as usual, it contains muchimportant matter, which should 
be read by every person in the country who has the interests 
of our forests at heart. Ifthe Forestry Division should ever 
become an executive department, charged with the manage- 
ment of the forest-lands which belong to the nation, its duties 
in that direction would be clear. If, on the other hand, it is to 
be simply a bureau of information there is a question as to 
what particular kind of information it should acquire and dis- 
seminate. With the present appropriation the Department is 
unable to command the services of competent assistants, and, 
of course, such systematic work as was outlined in the report 
two years ago cannot be undertaken. In the absence of 
adequate facilities the work done by the Department has been 
in a certain measure desultory, although the investigation 
concerning the prospects of substituting metal ties for wooden 
ones on railroads is considered by Mr. Fernow to be highly 
satisfactory. The biological studies in regard to timber trees 
have been carried on, although slow progress has been made 
for lack of means. Mr. Roth, of Ann Arbor, has furnished a 
comparative study of the woods of three prominent southern 
Pines, and these will be printed, together with the monographs 
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on the life-history of those trees. The monographs now on 
hand, and still unpublished, comprise the following species : 
The White Pine, by Professor S. V. Spalding ; the Norway and 
Pitch Pines, by Professor William Flint; the Hemlock, by 
Professor A. N. Prentiss; the two Spruces (Picea nigra and 
P. alba), by Miss Kate Furbish ; the Long-leaf, Short-leaf, Lob- 
lolly and Cuban Pines, by Dr. Charles Mohr. It is tobe hoped 
that the publication of these studies will not be delayed, as 
they probably constitute the most valuable work which has 
been accomplished by the Division during the last three years. 
They are to be illustrated by wood-cuts of the highest order. 
Among the other work attempted during this year is a 
canvass among the railroad managers relating to supplies and 
prices of wooden ties ; a canvass as to the needs of the cooper- 
age industry, which uses two hundred and fifty million cubic 
feet of wood per annum, and the beginning of an investigation 
of the supply of timber needed for carriage-building ; but the 
completion of the last inquiry has been deferred on account of 
lack of funds. Considerable labor was given to preparing 
an exhibit for the Paris Exposition and making forestry 
collections for the National Museum. 

Mr. Fernow again points out the perplexities he experiences 
in distributing according to law “valuable economic tree- 
seeds and plants.” Of course, tree-seeds, as a rule, do not 
permit of long storage, and must be carefully handled and 
rapidly disposed of, or they will lose their power of germi- 
nation. Few people know how to handle the seeds except 
the kinds most easily grown, while the length of time before 
a plantlet will grow to a size fit for transplanting wearies the 
settler’s patience. As might be expected, the reports from 
the seeds and seedling distribution of former years have been 
most discouraging. 

A compilation which attempts to show the status of the 
forest-timber culture entries from the reports of the Land 
Office proves that the results are far from satisfactory. It may 
be that greater success will be gained from the entries of lat- 
ter years, because of increased experience and because the 
timber-claim planting is now often done by contract by per- 
sons who make a business of it. Yet the consensus of un- 
biased testimony goes to show that this planting, as a rule, 
does not produce the results desired and has chiefly been 
used as a means of speculation in Government lands, either 
with this design from the outset or as a necessity after a fail- 
ure to obtain land by timber-planting. Of course, there is 
some planting of wind-breaks and groves done on homesteads 
which have succeeded better, but the amount of tree- planting 
is infinitesimal, when compared with what is necessary to 
ameliorate the climate, and it may as well be admitted that 
the reforestation of the plains must be a matter of co-opera- 
tive enterprise if it is not a national work. 

Under the head of ‘Proposed Work,” Mr. Fernow gives a 
condensed statement of what he thinks the character of the 
information should be and how it should be obtained if the 
Department is to continue simply as a bureau of infermation. 
In the first place, the Government needs information as a basis 
for action relating to its own timber-lands, and to enable it and 
the general public to appreciate the true relation of the forest- 
interests of the nation to its economical life. Again, con- 
sumers of forest-products need information which will help 
them to use the same economically and advantageously, and 
finally, the owners of natural woodlands need to know the best 
method of managing them for reproduction, and forest- 
planters need to know how to start and cultivate a timber 
crop. Government action can have no rational basis except 
carefully obtained and digested statistics, and statistics of for- 
estry matters are among the most difficult to collect, and yet 
their collection is all the more desirable because of the diffi- 
culty of estimating and comparing present supplies and future 
requirements. But with the present organization of the divi- 
sion no comprehensive collection of accurate figures can be 
contemplated, however desirable and urgent such a work may 
be. Outside of these statistical inquiries there is a wide field 
for the study of our timber trees in the biological and techni- 
cal direction. Weare by no means certain as to the qualities 
of our timber trees and their adaptability to forest-uses, and 
still less do we know upon what conditions of soil and climate 
these qualities depend. Not only is the engineer and architect 
interested on this point, but the planter is as well; for he may 
be led to use a species which, while it may grow well in his 
locality, does not in the end develop those qualities for which 
it is most highly prized. We know very little, too, about the 
life history of timber trees, and this knowledge is the only 
basis of successful forestry. We have learned much about 
various trees in the nursery and their requirements for orna- 
mental planting, but the behavior of these trees in the forest 
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differs greatly from their habit in the open ground, and as for- 
estry means tree-culture for profit, it is essential that the rela- 
tive growth of forest-species at different ages throughout their 
entire life shall be known, and at what age the most desirable 
quality and profitable size is reached. As an instance of the 
practical value of such knowledge Mr, Fernow calls attention 
to many plantations of Black Walnuts in the western states, 
which grew rapidly for ten or fifteen years, and have become 
since then a disappointment by their slow growth. 

In order to settle many vexed questions in forest-culture and 
to obtain positive evidence as to the best method of planting, 
and the best timbers to use in arid regions, it is desirable to 
begin systematic experimental plantations. The co-operation 
of experiment stations now existing in treeless regions, as well 
as of private individuals who have special facilities, is there- 
fore invited to establish such experiment plantations upon a 
uniform and centrally directed plan, and itis further suggested 
that the authorities in charge of the military reservations of the 
west be requested to aid in carrying out this plan. 

To the report proper is added an interesting appendix on 
“The Influence of Forests on Water Supplies.” We have no 
space for quotation here, but what has been discovered by 
careful investigation in other countries is very tersely set forth, 
and it hardly needs to be added that these figures do not con- 
firm Major Powell’s theories as to the destructive effects of 
mountain forests upon the flow of streams which take their 
rise among them. 


Notes. 


We have received the first number of the Western Garden, 
a new monthly journal of horticulture published at Des 
Moines, lowa. 

A meeting of the New Jersey Horticultural Society will be 
held at the College building in New Brunswick on Monday, 
September 22d, beginning at ten o’clock. This is the fifteenth 
anniversary of the organization of this Society, and it is 
especially requested that all those who were present at the be- 
ginning, as well as those who have since been identified with 
the Society, should make an effort to be present on that occa- 
sion. The exercises will be interesting and an attractive exhi- 
bition is promised. 


Although the double site selected for the Chicago Fair was 
contrary to the advice given by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, it 
is to be hoped that he will accept the position of Landscape 
Architect which was offered to him. So far as spectacular 
effect is concerned, it was folly, of course, to divide the 
eround, but a satisfactory plan can no doubt be arranged. As 
usual in such cases, the trouble from interference and opposi- 
tion in carrying out the artist’s ideas will probably be more 
serious than the difficulties in the natural conditions of the 
double site. 


The most interesting plant-at the last monthly exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was a hybrid Cypripe- 
dium shown by Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, of Short Hills, New 
Jersey, and named Arnoldianum. The plant was particularly 
interesting since it has been raised within two years, which is 
probably the quickest time on record for the flowering of a 
hybrid Orchid from seed. This rapid development is more 
surprising since C. concolor, one of its parents, is a very slow 
erower. The other parent is C. Veitchti, and the hybrid shows 
the form and color of both parents in its flower. 


Germany now counts nine schools of forestry, some of 
which at least are connected with her greatest universities ; 
and that the professors who instructin this branch areas highly 
honored as any is shown by the fact that the rectorship of 
the University of Munich is now held by Dr. Hess, Professor 
of Forestry, while last year his fellow at Giessen, Dr. Gayer, 
held thesame position there. Only two forestry-schools exist as 
yet in Great Britain, one connected with the University of Edin- 
burgh, and the other with the Indian Engineering College at 
Coopers’ Hill under the control of the Government of India. 


The phylloxera has invaded the Department of the Marne, 
whence comes all the French champagne. The Prefect of 
the Department has sent a report on the subject to the Min- 
ister of Commerce, which leaves no room for doubting the 
evilnews. He says that the Vines over a stretch of country 
extending from Vincelles to Treloup have a pale yellow tinge 
instead of their natural green, and that the small fibrous roots 
are covered with nodosities. The Minister has sent Monsieur 
Douette, a professor of agricultural science, who studied the 
phylloxera in the south of France, toEpernay. He is instructed 
not to hesitate, if he judges well, to apply the Government 
rules for stamping out the disease. The Prefect says the 
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whole country is terrified at the visitation. It is also reported 
that the phylloxera has appeared on the Rhine, and the 
vineyards at Mayence, Rudesheim, Bingen and other places 
are attacked and great alarm prevails among Vine-growers. 


Mr. William Tricker writes that the flowers of Mymphea 
Mexicana, which are now open in Staten Island, are much 
larger than those-he took to the Boston Exhibition, and the 
plants are blooming more freely than those of Marliac’s sup- 
posed hybrid, known as Chromatella. It will be remembered 
that Mr. C. G. Pringle, in our issue of August 27th, expressed 
a suspicion that this V. M/exicana is identical with WV. flava. 
We hope that some one who has the good fortune to possess 
all three of these Water Lilies will take the pains to compare 
them and note their points of resemblance and difference 
under cultivation. 


As an illustration of the influence of different soils and situa- 
tions upon different kinds of Narcissus, the Rev. W. Wilks, 
Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, in a note on the 
Daffodil Conference, published in the Journal of the Society, 
says: One well known grower writes that Horsfield’s variety 
never has given him one decent flower, although he has tried 
to grow it for a dozen years, while with Grandis and Empress 
he invariably succeeds. Another experienced grower writes 
that with him nothing equals Horsfieldii. The first grower 
lives on light, dryish, sandy loam, in the south of England, 
while the latter lives in the north, where rain is never a 
stranger and the soil is generally heavier. 


A recent issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle contains an inter- 
esting account of the Alpine garden of Monsieur Boissier, 
which lies in a sunny nook in the Jura at an elevation of some 
2,000 feet. The plants from high glacial regions flourish in 
the hot suns here because of the perpetual humidity which 
saturates the atmosphere from the evaporation of the abun- 
dant water which rushes down on every side. But damp as 
the air is, every provision is made to prevent the evaporation 
of moisture from the soil about the plants, and one of the 
means employed is worth notice. All the more tender spe- 
cies are surrounded by small stones, usually calcareous, and 
which, broken up into little pieces, cover the soilall round the 
plant. A splendid white flowered Soldanella minima was 
growing, covered with bloom, in a rock, which yet seemed 
excessively dry; this is a proof that these white stones scat- 
tered over the ground preserve the coolness and moisture of 
the soil, not only round the roots, but also round the aérial 
portion of the plant, the flowers and the leaves. 


Mr. H. W. Wiley, the Chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has just published a bulletin concerning the cultiva- 
tion of the Sugar Beet in the United States. The purpose of 
the bulletin seems to be to indicate the general principles 
which should be followed by those who intend to embark in 
this industry, and especially to prevent beginners from start 
ing wrong and wasting time in an attempt to solve problems 
which have already been faced and overcome. From what is 
stated otf the history of the industry in this country it appears 
that there have been many failures and few successes, and it is 
to be feared that the reports of remarkable profits in special 
instances may encourage many to enter into the business 
without adequate forethought and preparation: The methods 
of manufacturing sugar from the Beet have been so far per- 
fected that there is no longerany need of public experiment 
in this branch of the business. The problem here is the agri- 
cultural one—that is, the selection of suitable soil under 
proper climatic conditions, and proper methods of planting, 
cultivating and harvesting the crop. In a general way, the 
coast valleys of California, and probably some large areas 
near the coast in Oregon and Washington, certain parts of the 
Dakotas and Nebraska, a few localities in Minnesota, lowa, 
Michigan and northern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and New York, 
seem to present favorable conditions for growing the Sugar 
Beet; but it is only in restricted areas where the conditions 
are exceptionally good even within these specified limits that we 
can hope for success. Many attempts have been made dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years to introduce this industry into 
the United States, and factories have been located in New 
England, Delaware, Illinois and California; but, with two ex- 
ceptions, all these ventures have met with financial disaster. 
A factory at Alvarado, California, has been successfully oper- 
ated for a number of years, and another one at Watsonville, 
in the same state, has been successfully operated for two 
years. From these successes it is reasonable to infer that 
others may succeed when all the proper conditions are sup- 
plied; but every attempt to erect a factory hurriedly or in a 
location where the capabilities of soil and climate are untried 
should be discouraged. 
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The Language of Science. 


OT long ago we published a complaint that young 
persons were repelled from the study of botany be- 
cause of the hard Latin and Greek names which were 
given to the plants. We have never discovered any basis 
for this charge, and find no reason to believe that the 
science would have more devotees under any system of 
nomenclature which could be devised. It is not meant by 
this that scientific names of plants could not be improved 
or that better rules for naming them could not be framed, 
but there is no evidence that the imperfections of the sys- 
tem are so serious as to deter any one from studying plants 
or to hinder to any appreciable extent those who have be- 
gun the study. A new charge, but one somewhat similar 
in its character, has recently been made, which perhaps 
deserves a word of consideration. In his address before the 
Florists’ Convention (see p. 421), Mr. E. S. Carman, while 
recognizing the necessity of a plant nomenclature of general 
application, and therefore accepting Greek and Latin names 
as the best, stated nevertheless that the words which bota- 
nists use to express processes, conditions, etc., in the life of 
plants are so absurd, irrational and preposterous that the 
study of botany is rendered repulsive to these young peo- 
ple. Mr. Carman’s paper was on hybridizing, and to prove 
his case he cited such words as “‘ dicecious,” ‘“moncecious,” 
“ eyno-dicecious,” ‘‘ proterandrous,” and so on, stigmatiz- 
ing them as bombastic and abominable. 

In the first place, it may be said that young people, or 
old people for the matter of that, who study botany as they 
should, and investigate plants themselves instead of learn- 
ing lessons from books, have occasion to use scientific 
language only when they have some scientific ideas to ex- 
press. Just as soon as one has a new idea there comes 
the necessity fora new word. Mr. Carman himself uses 
such big words as ‘‘organography,” “morphology,” etc., be- 
cause he wishes to express a well defined science, and 
these terms have been selected for that use. He cannot 
express his meaning so distinctly and concisely in any 
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other way, and yet these words are as strange to the illit- 
erate and to the young person as are any of those he uses 
to prove his case against the botanists. The fact is that 
the same charge can be brought against any other study. 
At the very outset of his arithmetical studies the child must 
become familiar with such hard words as “ multiplicand ” 
and “dividend” and “minuend,” andin geography heis im- 
mediately confronted by “hemisphere” and “ meridian,” 
“ equator,’ and many more which are quite as trying to 
him as any botanical term. There is no need of bringing 
illustrations from other sciences: Open any systematic 
treatise on birds or insects, on geology or medicine, and 
just as many “hard words” will be found as the botanists 
use. ‘The reason for this is that scientific language is 
necessary in a Scientific treatise. 

But what do the critics mean by “hard words’? Not 
long words surely. If this question was pressed a little, 
perhaps the answer would be ‘‘ words that are not in com- 
mon use.” But the subjects discussed are not subjects of 
ordinary conversation, and, therefore, there can be no 
common word to represent the ideas and processes in 
question. Perhaps Mr. Carman, who considers “dioecious” 
a hard word, would say that ‘‘deciduous” was an easy 
one. This is simply because the latter is more frequently 
used, but to the “ young person” who learns them one is 
quite as easy as the other. But however this may be, the 
fact remains that it is utterly impossible to write a scientific 
treatise unless there are specific terms to represent the ob- 
jects, the attributes and the processes which must come 
constantly under discussion. The only question is how 
should the words that are needed be formed. Now, the 
same reasons which make it advisable to use Latin and 
Greek for the names of plants, and in fact for technical names 
in all sciences, would seem to imply that the roots of these 
universal classics should be used in forming all the new 
words in scientific language. 

This language is not constructed primarily to make 
science attractive to the young, but to furnish a means of 
complete and precise expression for those who are prose- 
cuting particular studies. Any one with a slight acquaint- 
ance with Latin and Greek can easily form a word which 
will accurately express a new idea, and the reader will 
comprehend its meaning even if he has never seen it be- 
fore. And many people who have never studied Latin and 
Greek, but who have become familiar with the roots of cer- 
tain words which are often used in any given science, 
can not only understand new terms, but can construct them 
in correct form. Hugh Miller was not acquainted with 
any Classical language, but he used the Latin and Greek 
terminology with all the facility of a skilled linguist. 

Of course, all this is elementary doctrine, and there 
ought to be no necessity for such an argument even ina 
popular journal. But we believe that botany should be 
studied much more generally by young people than it is, 
and, while we have no fears that they will be deterred 
from it because scientific language is employed, we do 
have fears that some of them or their parents may be dis- 
couraged by careless criticisms, which magnify supposed 
difficulties, or by artful ridicule of the methods of the most 
advanced students of the science. 

Ir may be that some of the criticisms upon the man- 
agement of the Yosemite Reservation have been unduly 
harsh ; but since the matter has become a subject of gen- 
eral discussion, and the plain truth is slowly appearing 
from out the mass of conflicting statements, it is growing 
more and more evident that the crowning charm of wild 
beauty which invests this valley is vanishing as swiftly as 
possible before the blighting touch of man. The details of 
the defacement are too sickening to recapitulate; but muti- 
lated trees, meadows scarred with the plow, and acres of 
blackened stumps well justify the statement of John 
Muir, who has known this valley for more than twenty 
years, when he says in the Cen/ury Magazine that every- 
thing accessible and destructible is going more rapidly to 
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ruin here than in any other valley of the Sierras, although 
this is the only, one under the special protection of the Gov- 
ernment; and he adds that by far the greater part of this de- 
struction of the charm of wildness is of a kind that can claim 
no right relationship with that which necessarily follows use. 
But the larger features of the park, especially its water- 
falls and streams, are in danger from attacks upon the re- 
gion without its borders. The time is at hand when lum- 
bermen will begin to clear away the woods and herders 
will drive in sheep and cattle to browse and trample the 
life out of the ground, and the result will be that not only 
the valley will lose the frame-work of the surrounding 
beauty, but the streams which flow into it will become tur- 
bid and irregular torrents. 

With these facts in view one can hardly understand why 
Congress should any longer delay action upon the bill 
offered by General Vandever, which extends the limits of 
the reservation so as to include the watershed of the im- 
portant Yosemite streams and many beautiful groves and 
canons, mountain lakes and meadows. ‘The Act in its pro- 
visions is similar to the Tulare Forest Bill which has so 
recently been enacted. The enlarged reservation is to be 
under the control of the Secretary of the Interior, who is to 
make regulations for its management. Of course, the ad- 
ministration of the original reservation will continue in the 
hands of the state of California. Itis not to be assumed, 
however, that the good people of that state will suffer its 
name for public spirit, and for an enlightened apprecia- 
tion of the value of this sublime scenery, to be clouded much 
longer by the brutality of the men who are willing 
to barter away its unique beauty for the price of a hay 
crop. A rational management of the extension of the 
reservation must exert a wholesome influence on the man- 
agement of the valley itself, and, therefore, the sooner the 
new reservation is established and put under national con- 
trol, the better. This will not only preserve the rare beauty 
of the region about the Yosemite proper, but it will help to 
rescue the wonderful valley itself from deliberate ravage, 
which the civilized world would look upon as a calamity. 


Mr. Wiriiam Litttr, who is a remarkably well in- 
formed lumberman, has published an open letter, ad- 
dressed to the Montreal Board of Trade, on the wasteful 
mismanagement of timber lands in Canada and in this 
country. Hesays: 


“‘Contrast the character of the timber manufactured at the 
present time, running largely into the different grades of culls, 
with the magnificent black walnut, black cherry, butternut, 
chestnut, hickory, buttonwood, whitewood, black and white 
ash, red and white oak, red and white pine which, when not 
used for fencing or fuel, were burnt up in the log-heaps of 
Ontario in Canada, and in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan and Wisconsin in the United States, only a few 
years ago, and which, when manufactured, ran largely into the 
grades of selects and clear lumber. While hardly a thought 
is given to the matter by the people, we are almost face to 
face with a problem that must be quickly solved or disaster 
will surely and speedily follow. 

“New lines of railway are being built or extended into dis- 
tricts dependent almost entirely on the timber trade for busi- 
ness; the carrying capacity of the lake marine is being in- 
creased at an enormous rate; cities, towns and villages, 
depending largely on the lumber industry, are enlarging their 
borders as if the supply was inexhaustible. But timber cannot 
be grown like a crop of corn; its growth is a matter not of 
years, but of ages, and when it is once gone it cannot be re- 
stored during the lifetime of those now living, while the really 
good timber of the north Atlantic and lake regions is not only 
not inexhaustible, as many suppose, but is actually almost 
exhausted. 

“The forests of the vast territory extending from the con- 
fines of New Brunswick to the head-waters of the Mississippi 
are almost on the verge of immediate exhaustion, and yet, so 
ignorant or indifferent are the people of the United States to 
the seriousness of the situation, that they are even now hig- 
gling about what special restrictions they can impose upon 
Canadian lumber. Let them increase the duty by all means, 
if they like—the higher the better, in my opinion—for they will 
then the sooner know how grievously they have erred and 
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how imprudent they have been when they are compelled to 
pay these duties themselves, and Canadians are able to get 
what prices they want for their lumber. 

“ But if we continue to stock American saw-mills with logs, 
taken from our already too scanty supply, to forestall the mar- 
kets in advance of our own manufacture, and keep slashing 
away at our timber as we have always been doing, overstock- 
ing the markets as if it were something to be exterminated at 
any cost, and with the Government, the capital, and, 1 may 
say, the public opinion of the country, when not indifferent, 
all arrayed against the forests and animated with the same 
destructive impulse, we will no doubt soon be able to get rid 
of the timber, and to get rid at the same time of the most valu- 
able property we ever had, or may ever expect to have, in our 
country.” 


The American Elm. 


E published in the issue of June 11th a portrait of 
what may be considered a typical specimen of an 
American Elm (U/mus Americana), planted by man, and 
allowed to develop during a hundred years all the grace 
and beauty peculiar to this tree. The American Elm, how- 
ever, differs in its habit of growth considerably and as- 
sumes various forms as conditions are more or less fayor- 
able to its growth. A more recent number of this journal 
(Sept. roth) gave an illustration of another form of this 
tree with pendulous branches which sweep the ground, 
A not unusual type of the American Elm is the 
one represented in our illustration on page 467. The 
trunk and principal branches of this tree are clothed 
along their whole length with short, lateral, feathery 
branchlets, giving to the tree the peculiar appearance 
which is well reproduced in our illustration. There seems 
to be no particular reason why some individuals should 
develop these lateral branches and why some should not. 
Many Elm-trees do it, however, and it is not an unusual 
sight to see two trees growing side by side under precisely 
similar conditions, the one with a naked stem and main 
branches, and the other clothed as fully as the tree of our 
illustration, which is, moreover, a remarkably fine speci- 
men. It is growing on rich intervale land in the town of 
North Sandwich, in New Hampshire. 
We are indebted to Dr. William Herbert Rollins, of Bos- 
ton, for the photograph from which the illustration has 
been made. 


Effect of Forest-Mismanagement on Orchards. 


DO not intend here to rehearse the influence which the ~ 


forest exerts upon fruit-culture by reason of its protection 
against cold and hot winds. The value of a properly disposed 
shelter-belt for the orchard is well understood. It is also well 
known that by opening up the country to the sweep of the 
northern winds the cultivation of the Olive in northern France 
was made impossible, and other such results of injudicious 
deforestation,.of local as well as general character, are on 
record. -I wish to show that not deforestation, but the mere 
mismanagement of the forest in the way of leaving large parts 
of felled trees in the woods and in allowing fires to run 
through the woods, works injury not only to the forest itself, 
but to the neighboring orchard. Itis a well known fact that 
a large proportion of the beetle larvae which infest living trees 
cannot exist in a thoroughly healthy and vigorously growing 
tree ; those larve in particular which are found in the cam- 
bium layer between the wood and the bark would be drowned 
in the sap of healthy trees. They are, therefore, mostly found 
in those trees which, for some reason or other, are less vigor- 
ous or on the road to decay. When a fire has run through 
the Pine forest, or when-~-a leaf-destroying caterpillar has 
ravaged the foliage and thus reduced the vigor of the trees, 
these beetles find a most favorable breeding place in the 
weakened trees, and their larvee multiply rapidly and finish the 
work of destruction in short time. For this reason it is often 
necessary to cut millions of feet of lumber and cordwood at 
once, or it will be entirely ruined. While, then, these little 
insects—belonging to the families Bostrichide and Scolytide— 
are great enemies to the forest itself, there is no doubt that 
many of the insects injurious to our fruit and shade-trees find 
their most favorable breeding place in the trunks and limbs 
of the scorched or freshly felled trees. The frequent forest- 
fires and the failure of the farmer and lumberman in disposing 
of large parts of the felled trees must be considered as among 
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the principal causes of the prevalence in North America of 
these insect borers. The horticulturist may destroy the borers 
in his orchard or vineyard, but the mismanaged and mal- 
treated forest makes a fertile breeding ground for them and 
replaces those destroyed by the watchful orchardist. 

To substantiate the assertion, the following examples may be 
cited : 

One of the most dangerous enemies of the orchard, the 
Flat-headed borer (Chrysobothris femorata) is found to breed 
in enormous numbers within the trunks of various forest- 
trees that have been injured by fire. 

The Oak-pruner (Llaphidium parallelum), which does con- 
siderable injury to Apple-trees, is found under the bark and in 
the wood of Oak, Hickory, Elm and other forest-trees that 
have been recently felled and left in the woods or that have 
been reduced in vigor by fires. 

Several other species of the same family, among which 
are Prionus laticollis, the broad-necked Grape-root borer, and 
others often injurious to the roots of the Grape-vine, breed in 
the trunks and stumps of forest-trees, especially Oak. Pedid- 
nota punctata, a large Scarabzeid beetle, which destroys the 
foliage of the Grape-vine, comes from the same breeding 

lace. 

: One of the dangerous enemies to cultivated Blackberry- 
bushes, Agrilus rujficollis, the red-necked Blackberry borer, 
preterably breeds and multiplies in the wild Blackberry and 
Raspberry bushes that have been scorched by fires. Amp/hi- 
cerus bicaudatus, the Apple twig borer, very injurious to Apple 
and other orchard-trees by boring in the twigs, breeds in the 
roots of the Smilax vines which have been killed by fire. 

The various species of bark-borers of the Scolytus family, 
which attack orchard and shade-trees, could be readily kept in 
check, but for the fact that they breed unmolested and multi- 
ply in fallen forest-trees. Such are the Pear-borer, Xyleborus 
Pyri; the Pear-blight Scolytus, Phlwotribus liminaris, and the 
Apple Tomicus, Wonarthrum Mali. This list of injurious in- 
sects, which find most favorable conditions for development 
in the mismanaged forest and threaten the orchard, vineyard, 
park and plantation, could, no doubt, be largely extended. 

It would be difficult to tell what in amount the loss from 
these borers may be. We have learned that insect ravages 
entail the loss of millions. Thus the loss from the Cotton- 
worm was estimated in one year at almost $30,000,000. And 
when we consider that the tree-borer does not destroy the 
year’s crop only, but the crop-bearing tree itself, the accumu- 
lation of many years’ growth and all the labor spent on it, we 
may readily see that, in proportion to the extent of orchards 
and vineyards, the loss must be considerable. 

We have, then, here another illustration that all things in 
nature have their relation, and that if we interfere with their 
adjustment we are sure to throw them out of balance and suf- 
fer accordingly. We have another lesson, which teaches that 
cultural and forest-conditions are closely related to each other, 
and that, as we disregard proper forest-management in utiliz- 
ing nature’s gifts, we must bear the consequences in other 


directions. 
_ Washington, D.C. B. E. Fernow. 


September in the Pines. 


‘OME flowering shrubs like Cassandra blossom with the 
first warmth of spring, while others in the same family 
hold their flowers back from one to four or five months later. 
Not only is this true of the shrubs, but herbaceous plants suc- 
ceed each other in the most wonderful and varied beauty from 
early spring until late autumn. But by the middle of Septem- 
ber flowers are scarce on shrubs and trees. Now and then 
we find a belated spike of Clethra or a fragrant cluster of 
White Azalea, but none the less attractive is a ramble among 
the Pines than it was when they were flushed with the glow- 
ing colors of the Laurel and Azalea or lighted up with the pure 
masses of White-Fringe and Dogwood, and fragrant with Mag- 
nolia and Wild Rose. 

There is no dearth of flowers now, however, only their char- 
acter is changed. Fragrance and delicacy seem to have given 
place to bold masses of azure and gold which blend with the 
gorgeous coloring of the ripening leaves of shrubs and trees. In 
damp places the Grasses and Sedges arestarred with the lovely 
Sabbatia and purple Gerardias—the larger G. purpurea, the 
slender G. tenuzfolia and the broader leaved G, auriculataareall 
here. The Meadow Beauty (A/exia Virginica) is still a beauty, 
with blossoms and urn-shaped seed-pods. This species is 
common in all damp places, but 2. Mariana is scarce here. 
For years I had vainly searched for this plant, and then to sud- 
denly come upon it ina place which I had gone over many 
The leaves are more narrow than are 
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those of &. Virginica, and the flowers are paler and somewhat 
smaller. 

The closed Gentian adds its blue clusters of bud-like flowers 
to our collection, and a few long sprays of Swamp Loosestrife 
(Nes@a verticillata) are admitted as well as some bunches of 
purple Eupatorium. The little Orchid—Ladies’ Tresses—must 
not be ignored, as some of them are delightfully fragrant, and 
prized all the more as its more showy companions lack this 
quality. The orange colored Polygala (P. /izea) is still abun- 
ee and the purple heads of P. sanguinea are mingled with 
them. 

Pond Lilies are growing luxuriantly in ditches which have 
been cut through Cranberry bogs. It is astonishing how 
quickly these Lilies find and appropriate such places, together 
with Brasenia, Limnanthemum and other water plants. Some 
parts of these ditches could not be more beautiful if they had 
been stocked and tended with the greatest care. 

Great clumps of the Cinnamon Fern grow along the banks, 
and also the Regal Fern, together with Woodwardia and 
Dicksonia, and the Club-moss is creeping at their feet. The 
Ferns, too, find a place in our collection. By this time they 
are fully matured and do not wilt as they did in early summer. 
Now dipping our mammoth bouquet in water we place it in 
the shade and drive home for the next pleasure, which is 
the decorative arrangement of this wealth of material. 

On the west side of one of my rooms are two windows that 
reach the floor with only three feet space between them. In 
this space is a small table. The windows are draped in white. 
On the floor in front of each window I set a large vase, in 
which are placed the tall Ferns, with a few long sprays of 
Golden-rod. The Ferns on either side reach the table, and are 
glorious in the full light and graceful amid the folds of the 
white drapery. On the table I mass smaller and more delicate 
Ferns with sprays of Sabbatia. This is the centre of an arch, 
and no description can do it full justice. The remainder of 
the collection find places in other parts of the house. Some 
of the brightest colors look well before neutral tints of heavy 
drapery. 

But our crowning work can be made with the Water Lilies 
and the other water plants. With a large, old-fashioned tea 
tray and a good sized, shallow glass dish, with an abundance 
of Moss to conceal the tray and edge of the dish, one can 
make a pretty piece of decorative work or a bit of landscape 
gardening if you please. Beautiful little Sedges and small 
tufts of some of the wild Grasses are useful here, and tiny 
Ferns around the edge of the water are charming. All who 
have the time and inclination for this kind of work will find no 
end of diversion in such studies of artistic arrangement. And 
when completed, with a little care the miniature garden will 


last several weeks. 
Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Botanical Work at the Stations. 


HERE are now twenty-nine botanists employed at the 

various experiment stations, and several horticulturists are 
doing some botanical work. In the preparation of a bulletin, 
which is to set forth the character of their senders, a list of ten 
questions has been submitted to all of them, and the first of 
these questionsis, ‘‘ What botanical problems appear to you to 
be of most immediate importance in your state?” It is not 
to be expected that the problems calling for solution in Maine 
and Minnesota would be the same as those in California or 
Florida. However, in making a summary of the replies, one 
is surprised to find that far the most prominent subject named 
is ‘‘fungous diseases of cultivated plants.” There are sixteen 
who announce this as among the most pressing lines for in- 
vestigation. In addition to this, several name the particular 
trouble to be looked into; as, for example, the Peach yellows, 
bitter rot of Apples, Cotton blight (two), Sweet Potato rots. It 
is interesting to note that there has been a quite natural divi- 
sion of the fungous subjects among the botanists. Thus, for 
example, those of the prairie region are confining their atten- 
tion mainly to the smuts and rusts of the coarser field grains, 
especially Wheat and Corn. In the south the leading subject 
for the fungologist is the Cotton crop, while in the central 
states the vineyard, and in the eastern states the garden crops 
and those of the greenhouse are more particular subjects of 
study. 

The study of Grasses and forage plants is considered next in 
importance ; some, especially in the far west, are testing the 
wild sorts under cultivation. The states engaged in this. im- 
portant work are as widely separated as Vermont, North Car- 
olina, New York, New Jersey, Nevada, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Maine, Kentucky, lowa and Colorado. In some 
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states it is the Grasses particularly that are under investigation, 
while in others the Clovers, Lucerne and other leguminous 
crops are being considered. 

Next in order of importance comes the subject of weeds. 
How best to check their spreading can only be determined by 
a thorough knowledge of their habits; and their eradication 
calls for a concerted action that can be brought about by wide- 
spread information and an urgent appeal. 

Following the weeds is the consideration of the long neglect- 
ed subject of our forests and forest-trees, and next comes the 
question of plants for barren lands. This title is somewhat 
obscure, as it may mean forests or Grasses or some other 
plants of less intrinsic value to be used to prepare the way for 
something better. 

But few of the botanists are engaging in the fertilization of 
plants, including hybridization and all that is understood by 
breeding. Three indicate this as one of the pressing subjects 
for inquiry. It is here again that the line of the station horti- 
culturist approaches close to that of the botanist, and very 
likely a large part of the station cross-fertilization work will be 
carried out by the former. 

Two have selected the relations of climate to vegetation, and 
two more testing seeds somewhat after the methods of 
the German seed-control stations. It has already been found 
that our seeds are not as foul or our seedsmen as vicious as 
had been alleged. In the far west two station botanists con- 
template a study of the influence of irrigation upon vegetation. 
And still farther west and north, where state-making is not a 
thing of the distant past, the making of a state flora is con- 
sidered one of the first things for the station botanist to do. 

To come down to a small ending of the list, in more ways 
than one the returns show that at least one botanist considers 
bacteria among the more important subjects for study. 

Itis seen that the topics are broad and various, and for their 
satisfactory study there needs to be a wide diversity of talent. 
Byron D. Halsted. 


Rutgers College. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
A New Cornus. 


VERY puzzling Dogwood has been known for some 

time to be growing in the region of the Great Lakes. 
Occasional specimens received were referred to C. s/olonz- 
fera, but not without contradicting some of its most essen- 
tial characters. In an early day it had been collected by 
Bourgeau in the valley of Lake Winnipeg and along the 
Saskatchewan, and much later by Dawson, in the same 
region. It is also to be found among Garber’s collections 
from Presque Isle. Macoun collected it at Point Pelee and 
Lake Nipigon, as well as in the Cypress Hills of the North- 
west Territory. 

In 1886, however, during a botanical survey of northern 
Minnesota, abundant material in fine condition was se- 
cured by Professor L. H. Bailey, and distributed by him as 
C. slolonifera, to which species Dr. Gray had referred it. 
Professor Bailey was well acquainted with this perplexing 
form about his early home in southern Michigan, and was 
never Satisfied that it could be really C. sfolonifera. The 
Minnesota material was collected along the north shore of 
Lake Superior, at Vermilion Lake, and at Hunter’s Island, 
upon the British border. In a critical study of all the 
North American species of Cornus it became apparent that 
this perplexing form represented a distinct species, which 
was very naturally dedicated to Professor Bailey.* Its 
range, as at present understood, is about the Great Lakes, 
especially Lakes Michigan and Superior, and extending 
northward and north-westward into Canada. Its occur- 
rence in the mountains of Wyoming, near Fort Bridger, 
suggests a possible southern extension in the mountain 
region.{ The species can be distinguished from C. s/o/ont- 
era by its erect habit, being not at all stoloniferous so far 


* Cornus BatLevi, Coulter & Evans. Erect shrub, not stoloniferous, reaching a 
height of six or eight feet, with reddish brown, mostly smooth, branches ; branch- 
lets and inflorescence pubescent to woolly ; leaves from lanceolate to ovate, acute 
or short acuminate, appressed-pubescent to glabrate above, white beneath and 
with woolly hairs variously intermingled with appressed ones; flowers in small, 
rather compact, cymes; fruit white; stone decidedly compressed, Bore ped, with 
a very prominently furrowed edge, much broader than high.—Revzs. of Corn. Bot. 
Gazette, xv., 37 and 87. 

+ The Fort Bridger specimens were collected by the Hayden Survey, and named 
C. pubescens by Professor Porter, a decision which really came nearer the truth 
than C. stolonifera. 
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as known, by its much duller and browner bark, its pearly 
white fruit, with a large, flattened, square-shouldered stone, 
and by the white woolliness of the lower leaf-surfaces. It 
grows over the sand dunes about the lakes, “often in the 
loosest, shifting white sands,” as Professor Bailey writes, 
and flowers continuously all summer, from June to Sep- 
tember. As a handsome, long-blooming shrub, adapted 
to the sandiest soil, Cornus Saileyi well deserves culti- 
are J. M. Coulter. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


ae fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 

have this year been exceptionally interesting and useful. 
Every meeting produces collections of plants of special value 
in some department of gardening, or some new introduction 
of more than ordinary promise. There can be no question of 
the important part such meetings play, or at any rate should 
play, in the diffusion of horticultural knowledge, for even con- 
noisseurs find them instructive and interesting. In a previous 
letter I mentioned an exhibition of cut specimens of all kinds 
of spring-flowering, hardy trees and shrubs, supplied from the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, and several nurserymen who are strong 
in this department. Amongst these is the Messrs. Veitch, 
whose collection in the Combe Wood Nurseries is rich in rare 
and beautiful hardy trees and shrubs. Few meetings are held 
at which there are not specimens exhibited from this nursery. 
At the last meeting the exhibit consisted of a large collection 
of handsome-leaved hardy trees and shrubs, with a few 
autumn-flowering things amongst them. I noted the most 
striking of the plants, which are as follows: 

QUERCUS DENTATA.—A Japanese Oak of extraordinary 
character. The leaves are fifteen inches long by nine inches 
in width, sessile, with large irregular lobes and almost leathery 
in texture. In autumn they assume a rich amber and red 
color. The young leaves are clothed with a soft down, which 
falls off as they mature, leaving them smooth and green. At 
present this plant is rare, but the size and beauty of its foliage, 
and the fact that it is quite hardy and grows freely even in the 
cold parts of Scotland, ought to make it a favorite. 

SALIX ROSMARINIFOLIA.—This is an ornamental Willow with 
linear leaves five inches long, deep green on the upper surface, 
silvery beneath, the general appearance being that of a Rose- 
mary, as indicated by the name. It is included by Hooker 
among the forms of S. repens, a British species, but he de- 
scribes it as having leaves from two to three inches long. It 
is supposed to have been found by Sherard in the last century in 
bogs in Scotland. Itis worth a place in every garden for the 
sake of its pretty foliage. 

HYMENANTHERA CRASSIFOLIA.—A New Zealand shrub which 
has proved hardy in the south of England. It grows to a 
height of about four feet and forms a dense bush, covered 
with linear gray-green leaves, and in autumn with clusters of 
pearly white berries. 

ARISTOTELIA MAcQuiI.—In the south of England this free 
growing shrub becomes ornamented with a heavy crop of deep 
crimson berries, which change to black-purple when ripe. It 
is usually grown for the sake of its evergreen, handsome foli- 
age. In sheltered places it forms a shrub about eight feet 
high. Messrs. Veitch exhibited branches ofa variegated form, 
in which the leaves are partly bright, creamy yellow. If as 
hardy as the green form this should prove a valuable shrub. 

LIGUSTRUM SIMONI, a distinct looking Privet in the way of 
L. Faponicum. The leaves are coriaceous, elliptical, deeply 
channeled and about five inches long. The inflorescence is a 
terminal panicle of small white flowers. It is said to be the 
same as L. compactum,a Himalayan species introduced in 1875. 

CORNUS SPATHII is the garden name for a variety of the 
Siberian Dogwood (C. Szbirica). Itis one of the handsomest 
variegated leaved shrubs we have seen, and if it proves as 
hardy as the type it will be a most valuable acquisition. As 
exhibited, it had leaves five inches long by three inches in 
width, and at least two-thirds of each leaf was colored a rich 
cream-yellow. It obtained a certificate in July of last year. 
The type is one of the most useful undershrubs we have, the 
crimson color of its stems, especially in winter, being particu- 
larly bright and cheerful. We do not succeed with the Dog- 
woods of America. C. florida we know chiefly from descrip- 
tions and pictures of it, for it does not flower here. 

STEPHANANDRA FLEXUOSA, a monotypic genus allied to 
Spirea, It was introduced from Japan to St. Petersburg by 
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Maximowicz some twenty years ago, but has been known in 
commerce only about seven years. It is hardy, deciduous, 
and has slender, flexuous branches with deeply cut leaves, 
which are pubescent beneath. The flowers are small, white, 
and are borne in large, loose terminal panicles. Altogether 
the plant is sufficiently striking to find favor as a hardy border 
shrub. 

ALNUS TINCTORIA is a new Alder remarkable for the size of 
its leaves, which are about six inches long and broad, the 
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crimson. This plant is said to develop its color only when 
grown in pots under glass. 

The summer bedding in the principal parks and public gar- 
dens in the neighborhood of London is this year unusually 
good. The year has been unfavorable in regard to weather, 
cold, sunless and wet days having been far too frequent to suit 
this kind of gardening. In spite of this, however, there are 
many successes and not a few of more than ordinary beauty. 
Hyde Park devotes a long stretch of ground bordering Park 
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Fig. 58.—Cornus Baileyii—See page 464. 


edges biserrate and the color a rich green. 
Japanese. 

ACER COLCHICUM RUBRUM has Ivy-like foliage, which, when 
young, is colored rich crimson-brown. It grows quickly and 
forms a good-sized tree. It is one of the most attractive of the 
larger ornamental-leaved Acers. 

Other noteworthy exhibits were Styrax Faponica, in fruit; 
Cydonia Faponica Moorloosti, which has the richest colored 
flowers of all the forms of this plant; Daphniphyllum glau- 
cescens , Salix laurifolia, with large, glossy, dark green foli- 
age, and Ligustrum lucidum tricolor, with large oblong leaves 
colored bright yellow and green, and when young tinged with 


It is probably 


Lane entirely to summer bedding, which is always worth see- 
ing and is especially good this year. The beds are very large, 
in shape either round or oblong, and they are separated by 
long sweeps of green turf, of which a wide strip runs from one 
end to the other, At intervals along this there are perfect speci- 
mens springing from the turf of Phormiums, Phoenix, Livis- 
tona, Bamboos and masses of Purple-leaved Canna. These 
prevent anything like monotony, and are, moreover, a very 
attractive feature in themselves. In the beds perhaps the most 
ornamental combinations are mainly due to a liberal use of 
Fuchsias of all kinds. Some of the beds are entirely filled’ 
with big half-specimen plants covered with flowers, and car- 
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peted with Mignonette, Iresine or Oxalis. Specimen Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope, Plumbago and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are 
grouped about on the lawn near the trees with excellent effect. 
An enormous bed is entirely filled with well grown specimens, 
four feet high, of pink-flowered Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, with 
a few plants of variegated Maize scattered amongst them, the 
ground being hidden by a blue-flowered Viola. An edging of 
a narrow-leaved, elegant, variegated Coltsfoot Grass height- 
ened the effect of a massive bed of crimson-flowered Bego- 
nias. Adrien Robini is an erect, glossy, crimson-brown 
Canna of great value for this kind of work. Chrysanthe- 
mum Precocité entirely fills several large beds, and proves 
itself a first-rate bedding plant. In another place there isa 
round bed twenty-five feet across filled with Musa Ensete, 
Lucalyptus globulus and Castor Bean, margined with a mas- 
sive broad band of Funkia Sieboldiz. Another bed of the same 
size is planted with the crimson Castor Bean and Adutilon 
marmoratum, edged with Silver-leaved Pelargonium and blue 
Lobelia. E7rythrina Crista-gallz, bordered with Funkia grandi- 
Jiora, is an excellent piece of gardening, the vigor of growth 
and wealth of flower being perfection. Visitors to this park 
should not miss the fine piece of natural gardening on the east 
end of the Serpentine. The grouping of the trees and shrubs, 
the sweep of lawn, the planting of the stream border, which runs 
from the foot of a cascade—in short, the whole arrangement 
being delightful; wild rabbits and wood pigeons feeding 
quietly on the lawns add considerably to the naturalness of the 
effect. Large specimen Palms, Bamboos, Musas, Strelitzias, 
Cordylines and Tree-Ferns are tastefully arranged amongst the 
permanent shrubs. 

Regent's Park is quite as goodinits way. The mostattractive 
beds are filled with Celosta pyramidalis, abouta yard high, with 
heads of flowers as large as those of the Pampas Grass, and 
varying in color from pale yellow to deep crimson. Nothing 
could be more beautiful, the habit of the plant is so elegant 
and the colors so dazzling. These plants are raised from seeds 
sown toward the end of April, and they are grown under glass 
until they are in flower, usually about the end of July. They 
are then planted in the beds, and they continue in beauty until 
severe frost comes to cut them down. Cockscombs are simi- 
larly grown and bedded. The borders and beds generally in 
this park are finer, more tasteful in arrangement and better 
grown than I have ever seen them. 

The same may be said of Hampton Court. One of the most 
attractive beds there is filled with a Begonia called Worthiana, 
which is by far the best bedder amongst tuberous Begonias. 
It is dwarf, forms a large tuft of branches with narrow foliage, 
and is heavily laden with bright scarlet flowers, which in form 


resemble those of B. Boliviensis. 
London. W. Watson. 
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Notes on American Plants. 


fibiscus militaris (the Halberd-leaved Rose Mallow) begins to 
bloom later in the season than the common swamp Rose Mal- 
low (7. Moscheutas). Itisasmoother plant, with divided leaves, 
and its flesh-colored flowers are a little smaller than those of the 
other. Its natural home is on river-banks, while the other 
grows in marshes along the coast. But both do finely in ordi- 
nary garden soil, come into flower at a season when they will 
be most appreciated, and are always admired by lovers of 
flowers. Now that the Hollyhock disease is becoming so 
widely distributed, these Mallows, which seem to be less liable 
to attack, ought to become better known. 

Gentiana alba (Whitish Gentian) is a fine native perennial 
for cultivation. It is rather rare, however, and difficult to ob- 
tain in large quantities. In Gray’s ‘‘ Manual of Botany” it is 
described as much earlier than the common closed Gentian 
(G. Andrewsii); but with us incultivation there seems to be 
little difference in its time of flowering. The nearly white 
flowers are open, and in a thick cluster at the summit of the 
strong, erect stalks. It is a more southern species, and is very 
rare in New England, if indeed it is found there at all. 

Aster corymbosus is one of the common species of wild 
Aster, which is useful for planting in dry, shaded localities. It 
is a low-growing species, seldom two feet high, and bears an 
ample, but loose, corymb of purple and white or yellow and 
white flowers an inch wide. The leaf is much like A. cor- 
difolius in shape, but the zigzag stem is quite different. It 
is one of the easiest species to transplant. 

Aster puniceus is one of the tallest species we have, often 
over six feet high, and bearing an abundance of its large, 
showy, violet-purple, or sometimes nearly white, flowers, over 
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There are varieties of this, smaller plants, with 
much inferior flowers, but in the true type the largest plants 
make a fine display when in bloom. It seems to prefer cool 
locations and a moist or wet soil. 

There is a fine display of Golden-rods now in flower. Sodz- 
dago lanceolata, with long narrow leaves and flat heads of 
small yellow flowers, is one of the earlier species. It seems 
to prefer moist banks. |S. datifolia (Wide-leaved Golden-rod) 
has broadly ovate leaves and a zigzag stem, about two feet 
high, and bearing numerous pretty bright yellow flowers. Its 
wide and abundant foliage is of a dark shade of green, and 
contrasts well with the flowers. Another pretty plant is S. 
puberula, of sandy plain land, growing from one to three feet 
high, and bearing a dense, prolonged panicle of pretty yellow 
flowers. Another interesting species growing in cool peat 
bogs and on mountain-sides is S. w/iginosa. Itsstoutstemsare 
not rarely four feet high, and the long head or panicle of 
yellow flowers varies from six to eighteen inches in length in 
the largest specimens. The Sweet Golden-rod (Solidago 
odora) in its general appearance differs little from many others, 
but its leaves when crushed give a pleasant odor and an agree- 
able flavor when eaten. All of these are easily transplanted 
in early autumn, and do well in any ordinary garden soil. 

Our native perennial Sunflowers are an interesting genus of 
plants, most of which are in flower about the first of Septem- 
ber. There are nearly sixty species and varieties in North 
America, and no doubt many which have never been in culti- 
vation are valuable for this purpose. Ae/ianthus giganteus, 
one of the tallest, has rough and hairy stems, three to ten feet 
high, and numerous good-sized, pale yellow flowers. It does 
well in a light loamy soil, though its natural home is in wet, 
swampy land. A. dvaricatus, in favorable localities, is a 
pretty plant, but in dry and barren soils, where it is sometimes 
abundant, itis not showy. Its height is from two to four feet, 
according to the soil from which it comes. Its flowers are 
good-sized and bright yellow, two inches or more wide. Itis 
not so handsome or valuable a plant as the A. dicafitatus, 
which has larger and more numerous leaves and flowers. 

Southwick, Mass. Lf. Hl. Horsford. 


The Hardy Flower-Garden. 


Ee bedraggled appearance of the borders aftera wet period, 
already reminds us that it is time to prepare for the next 
year’s display of perennials. Where annuals have been used 
to any extent in the flower-garden, one now realizes more 
fully the ephemeral nature of their beauty, and deter- 
mines that for the future they shall take a secondary position 
to plants of a more enduring character. 
noted that Narcissi are best planted at once, and the earlier 
the better. The same remark also applies now to all the 
members of the Lily family. To one who is just starting out 
to grow Lilies, the lists usually found in catalogues are long 
enough certainly, too long perhaps fora beginner, for many of 
the sorts included should never be planted by those who have 
not already had experience with this fickle genus. The list of 
Lilies which I have found to thrive perfectly in the climate of 
the eastern states would include Lilium Batemanie, L. Han- 
sont, L. candidum, L. croceum, L. pomponium, L. tigrinum and 
varieties, LZ. umbellatum, L. elegans, also known as L. Thun- 
bergianum, all the varieties of L. speciosum, often called in 
English lists and periodicals ZL. lanctfolium, and, of course, 
L. superbum, and L.: Canadense, with its pretty varieties. 
Every one should also try Z. auratum, but no one should have 
great expectations of its longevity ; I have yet to see the place 
where this gorgeous Lily has become established. In conver- 
sation with a large Lily-grower the other day he said, “To 
keep ZL. auratum raise your bulbs from seed.” But this does 
not give much encouragement to plant the fine bulbs that are 
annually imported from Japan, which I have never known to 
increase in size. 

There are other things which should be planted at once, 
such as Mertensia Virginica, one of the most beautiful of 
native plants, which will succeed in any soil. The Trilliums, 
too, are now offered and should be planted atonce. Try them 
in shady places where other things do not thrive, but remem- 
ber that they die down early in summer, and give place to 
something else, which may be planted along with them. 
There are many Trilliums, and some are not showy or desir- 
able for garden purposes, but 7. grandiflorum, T. stylosum, 
T. ovatum, and T. sessile, var. Californicum, are sure to please. 
Those who have not tried Camassia Cusicki certainly should; 
but remember to plant it deep. It is the best of the Camassias, 
but C. esculenta and C. angusta are both good border bulbs 
that need no coddling. Dodecatheons are now coming to the 
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front as garden plants, and they include the most beautiful 
plants of the Primula tamily that North America can show. 
The Dodecatheons are sold under a variety of names of 
arden origin ; but all are worth growing, even the poor, pale 
orm of D. Meadia, now so often seen. Those who have not 
tried planting broken charcoal among the roots of Dodecatheons 
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so planted last fall was a brilliant spectacle this spring. ‘There 
is a host of varieties of this fine plant, but none can surpass 
the type, judging from a dozen varieties we have tried. 
German Irises are best planted now, and they will obtain quite 
a holdin the new soil this fall and flower stronger and better next 
year for the change. Starved-out old clumps of this fine old 


A Feathered American Elm.—See page 462. 


should do so; it is said to deepen the color of the flowers 
several shades. Primu/a Sieboldii, one of the few really hardy 
Primulas, may now be planted with the roots near the surface. 
Strictly speaking, they are rhizomes and should not be 
covered more than an inch deep; they need a good mulch 
of well-rotted manure, which may be left on in spring. Abed 


Iris are too often to be seen in gardens. A pretty harbinger 
of spring is Adonis vernalis, whose bright yellow flowers are 
pleasing when there are few other than bulbous plants in 
bloom. Itshould be planted now. Alstrcemerias come to hand 
in the fall, mostly from Holland, which is, by the way, about 
the only place where one can obtain these most ornamental 
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and useful of hardy plants. They should be potted as soon 
as received and. placed in a cellar until spring, when they 
may be set in their permanent positions out-of-doors and 
become established so as to take care of themselves in future. 
It is not safe to trust newly imported plants of Alstrcemerias to 
the severity of a New England winter, and the same may be 
said of the Hellebores which are thrust upon us at this season. 
These would speedily die if planted out when received. They 
must be protected in frames or in pots, and planted in spring. 
Afterward they can take care of themselves if a little mulch- 
ing or covering of straw is placed about them. 

The first frost will kill the tops of herbaceous Pzeonies, and 
after that is the best time to lift and divide them or to procure 
new ones, remembering that Ponies are, or should be, 
planted to stay, and the richer the soil is made the better the 
results will be in years to come. No garden should be with- 
out a few of the better named kinds, and those of French 
origin appear to be the best as a rule. Those who enjoy really 
good border flowers for cutting should try the Trollius. There 
are several species in commerce; the best of which are 7, 
Europeus, T. Asiaticus and T. Faponicus. All three are dis- 
tinct, and valuable for cutting. The flowers resemble huge 
Buttercups of a globular outline, which gives them their 
common name of Globe-flowers. They need a rich, moist 
soil. 

I have found Anemone Apennina perfectly hardy, and it pro- 
duces a charming blue flower, which opens early in April; but 
it takes two years to become well established. 4. d/anda is 
highly spoken of. It much resembles the Apennine Wind- 
flower, but blooms much earlier. A. fulgens I have known to 
live out all winter and flower gorgeously in spring. It is per- 
fectly hardy in a cold frame, and is also fine for pot culture. 
These three Anemones are tuberous-rooted species, and may 
be procured now, as may the English and Spanish Iris, both 
of which are of the bulbous section known as Xiphion. These 
are rather fickle out-door plants, and ought to be wintered in 
pots in cold frames, and they will then flower beautifully in 
the border in May and June. In sheltered situations and more 
favored localities, both the Anemones and Xiphions would be 
fine garden plants. 

If one has a corner of the garden where Grass or other 
things refuse to grow, Lily-of-the-Valley will thrive and is a 
good investment. If the bed is well and liberally prepared, 
they speedily take hold and thrive, and spread amazingly, 
where most other things fail. And, finally, every one should 
try the lovely native Cypripediums, and this is a good time to 
begin. Good, well-ripened crowns can be easily obtained 
and should be planted in a moist, shady place in rich 
mould. These Lady’s Slippers also succeed well under pot-cul- 
ture, and will do so year after year. C. pubescens, C. parvi- 
Jlorum and C. spectabile, with the lovely western C. montanum, 
with its raceme of sweet-scented flowers, are the showiest 
and best to grow. C. candidum and C. arietinum are both 
small, and C. acaule generally difficult to manage where it is 
not possible to imitate the natural conditions under which it 
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Notes on Shrubs. 


Gordonia Altamaha (G. pubescens) is flowering in the Ar- 
boretum, the first blossoms opening about September 8th. 
The plant here requires covering in winter, but it is in a too 
exposed and rather unsuitable position for one of its kind. 
There are doubtless many sheltered gardens and nooks in the 
city of Boston and vicinity where it would survive our winters 
without protection and eventually become a good sized shrub, 
Weare unable to grow the great evergreen or Laurel Mag- 
nolia of the south, but this Gordonia, or Franklinia, as it is 
often called, seems of a hardier nature, and is well worth a 
trial in favorable places. Our seasons are so short that the 
later flower-buds do not develop into blossoms unless pro- 
tected fram early autumn frosts; but, in any case, enough 
flowers are produced to fully repay the little care given to it 
and the space it occupies. The beautiful, pure white, deli- 
cately fragrant, single Camellia-like blossoms expand three 
inches across, and the cluster of stamens within is bright 
yellow. The corollas do not persist long, however, and 
usually become detached and fall thirty-six or forty-eight hours 
after expansion. 

Clerodendron trichotomum is another shrub which in this 
latitude would be worth growing in sheltered situations, and 
would well repay any care given to it. This is a Japanese 
plant belonging to the Verbena family, and although it is a 
good many years since it was introduced into Europe it is still 
very rare in this country. In this climate the stems are 
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often so severely injured in winter as to. seriously affect the 
blossoming. Last winter being less severe than usual, the 
branches were but slightly injured, and they now bear numer- 
ous cymes of sweetly fragrant flowers. This Clerodendron in 
its native habitat is a large shrub or sometimes a small tree. 
The branches are round, smooth and stout. The leaves are 
usually large, ovate, or sometimes cordate, pointed and more 
or less pubescent on both surfaces. When bruised they ex- 
hale a heavy and rather disagreeable odor. Ata little distance 
the foliage resembles that of a small-leaved Catalpa more than 
any other familiar plant. The flowers are borne in large, much 
branched cymes on the ends of the branches. The blossom 
is white or sometimes slightly rosy colored, and expands about 
an inch across, and it bears four stamens and a slender pistil, 
which protrude about an inch from the mouth. The narrow, 
very slender tube of tne corolla is about an inch in length, all 
the lower portion being enclosed in a loose, five-angled, pur- 
plish red calyx, which adds much to the showy effect of the 
flower, and which is conspicuous when enclosing the unopened 
buds as well as after the coralla has fallen. The flowers of a 
cyme open here in gradual succession, beginning about the 
first week of September. It is said that in Japan this plant 
grows high up on the mountains, and in rich soils produces 
panicles of flowers eighteen inches or more in length. It is 
possible that by getting seed from the extreme northern limits 
or the highest altitudes where this species grows, we may 
secure a race better able to withstand the severity of New 
England winters. Besides propagation by seeds, which will 
hardly have time to ripen in this latitude, this Cleroden- 
dron may be increased by cuttings from the shoots or 
roots. 

An interesting plant for gardens is a Clethra from the south- 
ern states, to which Lamarck, in his ‘‘ Botanical Dictionary,” 
gave the name of the Cottony Clethra, or Clethra tomentosa, a 
name which was preserved by De Candolle in his ‘ Prodro- 
mus’ and kept up by Loudon and other early writers, al- 
though reduced to the rank of a variety of C. alnifolia by 
Michaux. Itisa hundred years since it became known in Euro- 
pean gardens. Later botanists, however, seem to consider it as 
but a mere form of the common Sweet Pepperbush (C. a/mz- 
folia), and we look in vain for any reference to it, either by 
name or description, in the last edition of Gray’s ‘“‘ Manual.” 
In some of the earlier editions of the ‘“‘ Manual,” how- 
ever, it is stated. that ‘in the southern states are varieties 
with the leaves rather scabrous and pubescent or white- 
downy beneath.” 

Although the pubescent variety, which the earlier botanists 
knew as C. tomentosa, may not be entitled to specific rank in 
the botanical classification of to-day, it is, nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently distinct in the estimation of the horticulturist to merit 
some name which would indicate a difference from the ordi- 
nary typical C. a/nifolia. In cultivated specimens in the Arbo- 
retum the leaves are larger than those of C. aluifolia. They 
are rugose above and densely covered with a grayish white 
tomentum beneath. In typical C. a/nifolia the leaves are more 
smooth above and smooth and light green in color beneath, 
being quite destitute of any pubescence or hairs. The indi- 
vidual flowers as a rule are nearly twice the size of those 
of C. alnifolia, and they differ also in that the petals as- 
sume more of a bell shape and do not spread out so widely. 
The slender, pointed, terminal racemes of flowers average 
considerably larger, and many of them are supplemented by 
three or four well developed, but smaller, racemes, which, 
springing from the side near the base of the central one, come 
into bloom later than it does. To the horticulturist, however, 
the most important character lies in the time of flowering 
of the plants. Growing side by side in cultivation and under 
exactly similar conditions, the first blossoms of C. alnifolia 
open in the last days of July (July 22d in 1889 and 31st in 1890), 
while the first of those of what we may call C. tomentosa do 
not appear until three weeks later (August 12th in 1889 and 
1oth in 1890), by which time C. a@nzfolza is past its best flower- 
ing, although in woods and other cool places it is found much 
later. The latest buds of the tomentose variety are not ex- 
panded by the middle of October, so that they are usually 
destroyed by frost, and fruit is never matured. As this tomen- 
tose Clethra is only recorded from Virginia, Carolina, Alabama 
and other southern states, it is naturally not so hardy as our 
northern one. The flowers are quite as fragrant as those of 
C. alnifolia. On account of its extreme lateness in blossom- 
ing, this southern variety, or form, as it may be, seems likely 
yet to become recognized and valued by gardeners at least, 
and to find a place in every garden where shrubs of this class 
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Phajus Humblotii. 


Ay SHON the representatives of the genus Phajus this charm- 

ing species must be considered as standing in the first 
rank, and as a fitting companion of the handsome P. tudercu- 
losus, already noted in these columns. 

P. Humblofii (often erroneously spelled and calied Hum boldtit) 
is only just beginning to be known in Orchid collections, 
through importations from Madagascar last year by F. Sander 
&Co. The first appearance, however, of this species was in 
the year 1880, when only a few plants were imported through 
the agency of a young French traveler, Léon Humblot, whose 
name Reichenbach attached to the plant by way of commem- 
oration. Itis a somewhat difficult plant to get at in Madagas- 
car as well as to import successfully, hence the lapse of nine 
years between the first and second installment. 

The small, pear-shaped pseudo-bulbs have two or three 
rings around them, and are furnished with a few large, stalked, 
oblong-acute plaited leaves over a foot long and three or four 
inches broad. The stout, erect scape rises from the base of 
the pseudo-bulb and will bear as many as twenty flowers, 


* which are individually about two and a half inches across ver- 


tically. The flowers appear in April and continue until the 
I do not mean that one spike of flow- 
ers will last this length of time; but where there are several 
plants, each opening at different times, flowers may be seen 
for three or four months. In May last I saw nearly two hun- 
dred spikes with flowers expanded, and a very charming sight 
they presented. The ovate-acute sepals and petals are of a 
soft rose color, sometimes mottled with white; the large spur- 
less lip has a nicely frilled rosy front lobe, and reddish brown 
spots thickly covering the pale yellow side lobes, while the 
bright yellow, saddle-shaped callus presents a striking contrast 
to the surrounding colors and immediately attracts the eye. 

One variety is already known—viz., P. Humblotii alba, origi- 
nally known as P. Henryz. This is distinguished from P. 
Humblotii proper in having pure white sepals and petals, and 
the colors on the lip less deep in tone. 

The natural surroundings of P. AHumblotit are malarial 
marsh-lands, where it grows at the base of large trees, accord- 
ing to its discoverer, Monsieur Humblot, with plenty of heat 
and moisture. An imitation of these conditions as nearly as 
possible (with the exception of the malaria) seems to be the 
best way to treat this plant in cultivation. A warm, moist 
house, with as much diffused light as possible, suits it admira- 
bly ; the soil may consist of rich fibrous loam and leaf-mould, 
and pots, which appear to be most suitable, should be well 
drained. The plants rest a little during the winter months 
and require but little water; with the approach of spring, how- 
ever, the young shoots push forth, and the quantity of water 
must then be daily increased to make the plants grow vigor- 

s a ~ Ss 
ously and develop their flower scapes. Spier tiers, 


London. 

Allamanda Schottii-One of these vines occupies part of 
the roof on the west side of the plant-house here, covering 
200 square feet. Itis planted in a box three and a half feet 
long and two and a half feet wide and nine inches deep. The 
soilisa rich loam, and ordinary stove temperature is main- 
tained, and in summer the plant is shaded from strong sun. 
With plenty of moisture in the air and water at the roots con- 
A few applications of liquid manure 
when the box is full of roots, or a mulching of rich compost, 
is given, according to its needs. Being so strong a grower, it 
would soon have a starved look, and would produce smaller 
flowers with less generous treatment; as it is now, we have an 
average of 500 flowers open daily, and have had not less than 
10,000 flowers this summer, averaging six inches in diameter. 

Dongan Hills, Staten Island. W, Tricker. 


Dipladenia atropurpurea is an easily grown, free-flower- 
ing species, with trumpet-shaped flowers as large as those of 
the old D. Boliviensis, but broader in the tube than that spe- 
cies, whilst the color is deep velvety crimson, except toward 
the base of the tube, where it is deep rose. This plant is al- 
most forgotten now, but fifty years ago it was a popular stove- 
climber. Messrs. Veitch introduced it from Brazil, and it was 
awarded the Banksian medal as a new plant. Sir Joseph 
Paxton grew it at Chatsworth in combination with Stephanotis, 
ahappy idea. The flowers last at leasta week. It has been 
reintroduced by accident, a tiny plant having been imported 
along with a mass of Cattleya two or three years ago. It is 
now flowering at Kew. Other names for it besides the above 
are Echites atropurpurea and Dipladenia violacea, 


Cyperus Natalensis.—A plant bearing this name has lately 
found much favor here among growers of decorative plants 
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for market. It forms an elegant tuft of smooth, shining, bright 
green, Channeled, arching leaves from two to three feet long 
and erect scapes four or five feet high, bearing flower-heads 
similar to those of C. allernifolius, but larger. It seeds freely 
under cultivation. Grown in a moist, warm house, it soon 
forms a handsome specimen. It is a gross feeder, and thrives 
on frequent doses of manure. The value of the plant is in its 
fitness for decorative work and its sturdy constitution. It 
keeps its healthy green color for months in an ordinary dwell- 
ing room. According to Mr. Clarke, of Kew, it is certainly 
not C. Watalensis, but a Mariscus, allied to, if not a variety of, 
M. spargantfolius. 

Kew. W, 


Grand Mogul and Jean Soupert.——While quite similar in habit 
and flower these two Roses are not identical—Jean Soupert 
was sent out by La Charme in 1875, and proved a very effect- 
ive dark velvety Rose; Paul’s Grand Mogul, of a recent year, 
is a seedling from A. Kk. Williams, and is a grand variety as 
seen in England. Neither of these three fine Roses does well 
in our country, probably on account of a lack of constitution to 
withstand our trying summer’s sun; but wherever a grand, 
velvety crimson rose of the darkest and richest shade is de- 
sired our Rose-growers should plant Jean Liabaud ; here we 
find freedom of growth, boldness of foliage, a rugged consti- 
tution and a flower once seen never to be forgotten—black 
and crimson displayed in a texture of velvet. 


La France and Duchess of Albany._Duchess of Albany is a 
sport from La France, and, while they have their resem- 
blances, they are quite as distinct as Pearl and Sunset. By 
selecting a La France deeper in tint than the average and a 
Duchess lighter than its average one might hold in his hand 
two very similar Roses; but when the two are seen in a mass 
in any florist’s forcing-house the most casual observer will 
note the new variety with admiration. They are quite similar 
in constitution, Duchess of Albany being the less liable of the 
two to dropits leaves; its bloom is slightly larger, too, under the 
same cultivation, while the color is a deep even shade of rosy 
pink without the light satiny sheen seen in La France. A 
dozen buds of Duchess make a cluster as distinct from a similar 
cluster from La France as a dozen buds of Catherine Mermet 
would be. Duchess of Albany is already highly appreciated 
among the florists as one of the most popular and most easily 
managed of the newer forcing Roses. 

Richmond, Ind. IONE ATELLL 

[These notes from Mr. Hill were called out by the state- 
ment in an English journal that the Roses Grand Mogul 
and Jean Soupert are now recognized as the same, and 
that it would probably be proved that La France and 
Duchess of Albany were also identical.—Ep. | 


Kniphofia (Tritoma) Corallina, just out of bloom, is one of 
the most desirable of the Torch Lilies or Red-hot-poker plants. 
It blooms freely for several months, and the flowers are most 
attractive, of a bright coral or orange red, without the clear 
yellow color on the lower side as in A. Macowanii, from 
which this is said to be a seedling. The plant is some five 
feet high and has a more spreading habit than the parent. 
Kniphofias cross so freely that it is interesting to raise seed- 
lings from a collection, as many variations can be secured. 
K. Corallina bloomed this season from seedlings of 1889, quite 
in contrast to A. Saundersonii, which required three and four 
years’ growth. 


H. multiflorus, fl. pl., the double Sunflower most common 
in cultivation, is an excellent garden plant for a large border, 
vieing as it does with the African Marigold in bold effect of 
flower. It should be divided frequently, and unless grown 
in good soil the plants are much dwarfed. The perennial Sun- 
flowers are all subject to attack of white mildew at this season 
and need attention with sulphur. 


Helianthus letiflorus follows closely in bloom JZ. rigidus, 
and is one of the best of native single Sunflowers. The habit 
is very neat, and the plant is about four feet high, producing a 
plentiful supply of deep yellow flowers of firm texture andsome 
four inches in diameter. The disc of this species is yellow, 
or rather the purple base is covered with yellow anthers, 
which is the chief distinction between this and A. rigidus (the 
Prairie Sunflower), sometimes known as Harpalium rigidum, 
the disc of which is deep purple. The latter variety is also 
an earlier bloomer, coming on in July and August. A variety 
received as H. Yafonicus is very slightly different from A. 
rigidus, to which it is inferior. A lot of seedlings trom #. 
rigidus are decidedly inferior to the type; ofadistinctly lighter 
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color, and, curiously, have less of the rambling tendency at the 
roots so characteristic of both of the above named varieties. 
They are both propagated by underground stolons, which 
ramble in all directions ; and as the oldstool dies annually one 
not familiar with this habit would conclude early in the season 
that the plants were lost. They are perfectly hardy, however, 
though disliking too much wet. 

Helenium autumnale.—This showy yellow Composite is daint- 
ily sketched by Mr, Gibson in the current number of Harper's 
Magazine. \tissoseldomseenincultivation that attention should 
be called to its beauty and merits as a plantfor the back border, 
where in August and September its many-branched heads of 
golden yellow flowers are very bright and attractive. Theplant 
isa vigorous grower, four to five feet tall and a profuse bloomer. 
The individual flowers are from one and a half to two inches 
in diameter, entirely golden yellow, with a round button-like 
disc, from the lower half of which the flat, blunt petals slightly 
droop. Like many of our native plants, this Sneezewort is 
more appreciated abroad than at home. A dwarf variety is 
offered as 1, pumilum, which is said to be an improvement 
on the type. My plants are seedlings from this variety, but 
apparently not true, as they differ little from A. autumnale, 
except in being somewhat improved in cultivation. 


Desmodium penduliflorum, now in bloom, is one of the most 
graceful habited of hardy herbaceous plants, with a beautiful 
combination of flowers and foliage, though quite unattractive 
earlier in the season, when the leaves have an ugly habit of 
folding together in all dry spells. The flowers are a bluish 
red, but even with this drawback the plant is well worth grow- 
ing for its distinctness and contrast to the usual showy au- 
tumnal flowers. 

Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


The Forest: 


Preserving Small Forests. 


HE greatest obstacle in the way of securing efficient action 
for the preservation of the public timber-lands arises from 
the lack of personal interest in the work. The public forests 
are spread out over a wide extent of territory ; their character 
and condition are only partially known to the mass of those 
living near them, while the bulk of the people resident at a 
great distance from them know hardly anything about them 
and feel little interest in them. It is only the comparatively 
few who take broad views of things and feel that what concerns 
the public concerns them, and so are ready to make the public 
interest their own. 

In the case of private forests there is no lack of personal 
interest. But the difficulty here is that the interest is so 
limited in duration that there is no adequate motive for a 
proper forest-management, while the limited extent of indi- 
vidual holdings usually prevents any such continuity of wood- 
landsas will secure the best forest-results. Our system of land- 
tenure is such, and the habit of the people such, that any 
parcel of land may pass into the possession of a new owner at 
any time. The prospect of pecuniary gain or relief from a 
pecuniary exigency, however temporary, is enough usually to 
occasion the transter of land from one to another, and most 
land-owners in this country hold their lands in the conscious- 
ness of such uncertain and limited tenure. Of course, the 
motive for planting or properly caring for woodland is 
correspondingly weak. Then, also, the length of time requi- 
site to bring trees to their maturity operates as a discourage- 
ment to effort or outlay in planting or managing forests. The 
planter stands dismayed before the slowly rounding cycles of 
the Oak or the Pine. If we had a system of entails it might be 
different. Then one would feel that though his own life 
might soon come to an end his efforts and expenditures on 
his estate would not be wasted, but would accrue to the bene- 
fit of his family, his children and his children’s children. 

What is needed in our country, therefore, for the most suc- 
cessful dealing with trees in masses, with forests, is a person- 
ality whose life is as lasting as that of the trees themselves. 
The nation is such a personality. It lives on without any 
assignable or necessary limit to its duration. Hence the 
nation or state can care for the forests in the best manner and 
use them to the greatest advantage and with the highest pro- 
fit in all respects, as is seen by the forest-management of 
European countries. So, also, there are lesser communities 
having such an unlimited duration of life, such as counties, 
towns, parishes and precincts. So, likewise, there are various 
corporations created by law which have no necessary limit to 
their life. Trust companies and guilds of many kinds are 
such, They can properly undertake any enterprise, no matter 
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how much time it may require for its accomplishment. To 
such an unlimited life to grow a forest, even of Sequoias, is no 
more than for an ordinary person to grow a crop ot Corn. 

Why may we notavail ourselves of this larger, longer life for the 
establishment of forests something like the communal forests 
so frequent in Europe? While encouraging every farmer and 
land-owner to preserve a portion of his existing woodland and 
to plant shelter-belts, at least, why may not our counties and 
towns as such establish and maintain forests? In many of our 
counties and in many of our towns there are tracts of land, 
sometimes of large extent, often comparatively small, but 
many in number, which are unfit, perhaps, for ordinary culti- 
vation, because they have a stony soil or are swampy and not 
easily drained, or lie upon steep hill-sides. As they are now 
they do not yield more than enough to pay the taxes assessed 
upon them. But while thus unprofitable in their present con- 
dition they could all be profitably used for the growth of for- 
ests; and why should not the county or the town—that is, the 
whole people in their corporate capacity—utilize such tracts by 
taking them out of their present unprofitable condition and 
devoting them to a remunerative forest-growth? In many 
cases such tracts would be given to the county or the town; 
in any case they could be bought at a very low price. Where 
there are several small patches of woodlands, or lands partly 
wooded, but separated from one another, these isolated 
wood-lots are useful now only for their small yield of fuel and 
inferior timber. If they were in the possession of the county 
or the town they could be combined, the necessary connecting 
land also being taken, so as to form such a continuous stretch 
of woodland as to possess more or less of the qualities of a 
forest, exerting climatic and other influences. Such a forest 
would also warrant better management and be more produc- 
tive than smaller parcels. From time to time, also, the county 
or town could extend this forest-area by gift or by purchase, 
as the private person adds to his land, and as is done, in the 
case of their larger forests, by the European states. 

Another advantage which would be gained by the town or 
county forest-system would be the more efficient protection 
of such forests. They would be protected from fire and other 
injury as no strictly private forest or forest belonging: to the 
General Government would be; for the whole community 
would have an interest in watching them as their personal 
property; for every citizen would be an owner, and if fire 
should by any chance break out in such a forest, every one 
would be prompt to assist in extinguishing it. 

Such forests could be cared for and maintained at a mini- 
mum of expense and a maximum of profit. This would beas 
the result of the general law, that a large business is more 
economically managed, proportionally, than a small one. The 
proprietor in this case, the town or county, or trustees or other 
corporate person, would always be able to command the 
requisite labor at the proper time. The work would be done 
under no such stress for immediate results as often urges the 
private land-owner; therefore the work would be done the 
more cheaply. If an existing woodland or several tracts were 
thus taken in hand, the necessary thinning could often be 
secured with little or no outlay of money. 

There can be little doubt that a fair rate of interest on such 
an investment as this could be secured. Examples of the 
management of such limited and local forests abroad indicate 
this very plainly, while the sanitary influence upon adjacent 
agricultural lands would also properly be taken into account, 
and their general climatic effect, whenever they were of con- 
siderable extent. 

Such forests would also incidentally become valuable as 
experiment stations, where many kinds of trees would be 
tested on whatever varieties of soil and exposure the grounds 
might furnish, and thus every landholder around might learn 
much as to what trees it would be most desirable for him to 
plant on his own premises. 

A nursery would also, naturally, be a part of the equipment 
of such a forest, for the purpose of rearing trees to fill the 
places of those cut from time to time. And this might easily 
be made a source of revenue, by the sale of young trees to the 
land-owners of the town or adjacent region. 

Finally, such a forest might have a value over and above 
any of a pecuniary kind, by being made a place of pleasant 
resort for the whole community—a place of special meetings 
on various occasions and of healthful recreation at any time. 
Thus the people would cultivate their forest, and it in turn 
would cultivate them, developing in them a taste for natural 
objects, opening their eyes to new beauties and new sources 
of delight, binding them together in society and endearing to 
them their dwelling-place moreand more with the passing years. 

Washington, D. C. N. H, Egleston. 
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Correspondence. 


Some Northern Ferns. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The rarer Ferns found sparingly in the northern limits 
of the United States, but more generally in the eastern pro- 
vinces of Canada, are generally away from the beaten tracks 
of tourists—amid mountain glens, in the neighborhood of 
waterfalls or nestling quietly on shaded cliffs above the reach 
of any but the most venturesome climber. The pretty little 
Asplenium viride is exceedingly rare. I have only met with it 
in the neighborhood of St. John. Here it is found in com- 
parative abundance, in some half dozen places, hiding in the 
clefts of limestone rocks, and defying any but the most Fern- 
loving eye to discover its retreats. A few friends who have 
occasionally accompanied me to my ‘ preserves” have been 
successful in its cultivation, and I have never seen it more 
beautiful even in its native haunts than it appears in a dainty 
dish in a friend’s house. Two years ago the plant was set ina 
moderately deep glass dish with the small amount of earth 
which was gathered from the cleft of rock in which it was 
found growing. An occasional spraying ofrain-water, with care 
to drain off the extra moisture that had gathered in the dish, 
is all theattention it has needed. 

Pellea gracilis | have seen only in the northern part of New 
Brunswick, in the neighborhood of Grand Falls and Wood- 
stock and one or two of the tributaries of the St. John River. 
I shall never forget the sight that once met my eye on a pro- 
jecting ledge of that most beautiful of New Brunswick rivers 
—the Madawaska. Growing from the clefts of rocks, and 
lifting up its delicate, pale green fronds on the grassy slope of 
the bank in the greatest profusion and luxuriance, the whole 
spot of wonderful green could have been covered by my um- 
brella. I had never seen the Fern before, and I have seen it 
but oncesince, but that exquisite little picture in the wilderness, 
with surroundings in perfect harmony, is a joy forever. 

Scolopendrium vulgare is found in one locality in New 
Brunswick, but just where is unknown to me. Ten years ago 
the gardener of Mrs. Charles Connell, Woodstock, discovered 
the only specimen that has been seen in New Brunswick. A 
few Fern-lovers have searched diligently for the coveted prize 
in all the shaded ravines for miles around, but as yet without 
success. 

A few weeks ago a party of adventurous students of the 
Nova Scotia Summer School of Science started one morn- 
ing to find Moose River Falls in the recesses of the Cobequid 
Mountains. Adventurous, I say, because only one lady had 
ever visited the falls before, and here were at least twenty 
accomplishing the feat of scaling mountain heights, toiling 
through ravines, to catch a glimpse of one of the choicest bits 
of scenery to be found in eastern America. The Moose 
River, rising amid the heights of the Cobequid Mountains, 
acts much like other mountain streams at first, but suddenly 
makes a series of three or four mad plunges, the last and 
greatest being a leap of about a hundred feet into a basin in 
the form of an amphitheatre whose walls of perpendicular 
rock rise to the height of over 300 feet from the bed of the 
stream. Far up in the clefts of the rocks could be seen at 
least one Woodsia (perhaps //vensis) and Aspidium fragrans, 
which I had been trying to find for several years and now saw 
for the first time. Itis found in two localities only in New 
Brunswick, and this was the second for Nova Scotia. Mr. A. 
H. Mackay found it again a few days after at Minnehaha Falls, 
another picturesque glen of the Cobequids, along with Asflen- 
ium Trichomanes, which, although described as common in 
Gray, has never been found in New Brunswick and but twice 


in Nova Scotia. . 
St. John, N. B. Gi We flay. 


Insect Enemies of Ampelopsis. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The- Vine on my house, Japanese Ivy, has been de- 
vastated during the past summer by a green worm of consider- 
able size. Many other houses on this street are similarly 
afflicted. It is gradually becoming a serious pest. Can you 
suggest any remedy? Is there any liquid application that 
could now be made to the roots of the Ivy that would kill the 
creature in its present state ? 

Beacon Street, Boston. A, 

[In the absence of specimens or more exact information 
we would say that the injuries referred to are probably 
caused by the caterpillars of the so-called eight-spotted 
Forester (Alypia octomaculala), an insect which has some- 
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times caused much disfigurement to the foliage of both 
Japanese and American species of Ampelopsis in Boston 
and other cities. The moth which deposits the eggs which 
hatch into the troublesome larvee expands from an inch to 
an inch and a half across the wings. It is of a velvety 
black color, and is marked by eight large conspicuous 
spots, two on each front wing being pale yellow, two 
on each hind wing being white. Unlike the great majority 
of moths these fly in the day-time, and observing persons, 
when crossing the Boston Public Garden, cannot have 
failed to notice these insects as they fluttered about the 
flowers of the dwarf Mountain Ashes, the dwarf Deutzias, 
the Spireeas and other plants in the latter part of May and 
in June. Where this insect causes serious injury to the 
Ampelopsis the moths should be caught and destroyed 
whenever possible. In destroying the caterpillars hand- 
picking may be tried on small plants. Where hand-picking 
is out of the question insecticides must be tried. Fresh 
Pyrethrum powder may be dusted on dry from a hand- 
bellows made for the purpose, or used in a liquid form by 
spraying with a strong syringe ora force pump. This in- 
secticide kills by contact, and not by being devoured, and 
may be used without fear of injury to persons. White 
Hellebore may be found more efficient, as the caterpillars 
are poisoned by eating it, and it also may be used dry or 
in water. Ina liquid form this and the Pyrethrum may be 
used at the rate of a tablespoonful to a gallon of water. 
Although a poison, the Hellebore is not nearly so danger- 
ous as London Purple or Paris Green would be. 

Kerosene emulsions might be equally effective, but these 
and the arsenical poisons, in inexperienced hands, are 
liable to injure the foliage, whereas the first two can do no 
harm to the leaves. The remedies should be applied as 
soon as the caterpillars are found on the Vines, usually 
early in July, and they should be repeated if found neces- 
sary. The pest cannot be destroyed by applications of 
anything to the roots of the plant.—Ep. | 


Practical Aid for Forests. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Professor W. A. Buckhout’s article on ‘Restoring 
Wasted Forests,” in your paper of August 2oth, is one of re- 
markable interest and value. All its suggestions are excellent, 
and if they were heeded there would be little need of forest- 
tree-planting in the eastern states. The idea of the use of 
trespass notices is sensible and practical, and along with them 
a brief educational appeal of fifty or a hundred words, a re- 
quest and a reason for being careful, printed in large, plain 
type on some durable material, and fastened to the trees every- 
where, would soon have an improving and perceptible effect. 
There is still a good deal of common sense in the world, and 
it responds to effort of this kind. To make an enduring and 
fruitful impression on a community regarding a new subject 
requires time, and, especially, it requires much repetition, but 
it can be done by the use of such means, and the sooner we 
begin the sooner we shall accomplish something. 

And now, particularly, I know of nothing else so effective 
which would cost so little as to reprint this article of Professor 
Buckhout's in a ‘‘slip,” to send to the people who are inter- 
ested in forestry-matters—or who ought to be—everywhere. 
We could all use it in our letters, and the distribution of a few 
thousand copies would exert an influence. It would be doing 
something, and until we do something we do not improve 


things very much. : 
New York. F. B. Harrison. 


The Pepino. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—In answer to Dr. Sturtevant’s inquiry as regards the 
Pepo of Peru, I can say it is probably identical with the Pepino 
of Central America. This Solanum fruit is of the size of a 
hen’s ege or a goose egg; tastes like a melon with a very fine 
acid; allays thirst readily. I introduced this plant some seven 
years ago, and it has been tried in various parts of the United 
States. It has only succeeded in Florida, but has there proved 
of considerable value. It is one of the finest fruits of the 


highlands or cooler parts of the tropics. 


California Academy of Science, San Francisco. Gustav Eisen. 
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The large, brig¢ht red, cone-like fruits of Magnolia umbrella 
are now very attractive. 


While in almost every other part of the country the Apple 
crop has signally failed, the trees in the mountain valleys of 
western North Carolina are loaded with fruit. 


Monsieur Edouard André, the distinguished landscape 
architect of Paris, and one of the editors of the Revue Horti- 
cole, is now in Montevideo, where he has been called to 
execute some important public works. 


From a recent number of the Azales of the University of 
Ouito we learn that a new Acrostichum, found on Mount 
Pichincha, in Ecuador, at an elevation of more than 10,000 
feet, has been named A. Yatesz, after Dr. Lorenzo G. Yates, of 
Santa Barbara, California. 

In our notice of the hybrid Cypripedium Arnoldianum last 
week it should have been stated that Messrs. Pitcher & 
Manda received for it the silver medal of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. At the same exhibition a certificate of 
merit was awarded to the Cambridge Botanical Garden for a 
fine collection of flowers of one of the night-blooming Cereuses 
(C. triangularis). 

A pleasant, but rather pathetic, incident that occurred during 
the meeting of the Forestry Association at Quebec was the 
visit of the old Huron Chief Sioui and his son in full Indian 
dress. He was introduced by President Joly, and made the 
following address: ‘‘ We are the children of the forest, come 
to welcome the friends of the forest. I wish you, for my peo- 
ple, joy and success in your good work. When I was a child 
I lived in the forest; I have always lived in the forest, and I 
wish to die there. My people are few in number; we are dy- 
ing away with our home, the forest. Protect us and our home, 
and you will have the prayers of the Hurons and the gratitude 
of their hearts.” 


Perhaps no paper read at the meeting of the Forestry Asso- 
ciation at Quebec excited more general interest than one by 
Mr. Auguste Dupuis, of St. Roch des Aulnais. In this far 
northern latitude, under unfavorable conditions and at hisown 
expense, Mr. Dupuis has carefully tested almost every variety 
of tree, both native and foreign, which gives any assurance of 
success. The results have been carefully noted, and they fur- 
nish data that will be invaluable for those wishing to plant 
trees in the far north. This work has been patiently carried 
on for many years, and the failures are quite as instructive as 
the successes. It is the kind of work that ought to be com- 
menced at once at the different experiment stations of the 
United States. 

The annual fruit and vegetable show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society last week proved an entire success. The 
vegetables were all of superb quality, and the abundance 
and excellence of the fruit was remarkable in spite of the dis- 
couraging season. One of the most attractive features of the 
display was the greenhouse grapes from the gardens of Mrs. 
Lassell, of Whitinsville (Geo. McWilliam, gardener), and Mr. 
N. T. Kidder, of Milton. Mr. Robert McLeod, gardener to 
Mr. D. B. Fearing, of Newport, Rhode IJsland, showed some 
samples of the Late Crawford peach, which were marvels of 
orchard-house culture. The extensive collection of miscel- 
laneous fruits from the Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst was both interesting and instructive. It would be a 
good thing if such institutions would more frequently demon- 
strate their utility in a manner so practical. A rich display of 
ornamental fruiting shrubs was made by Mr. Jackson Dawson, 
of the Arnold Arboretum. It represented a host of beautiful 
and desirable things. 


In the Government Crop Report for September the following 
statement is made by Mr. T. W. Clark, a statistical correspond- 
ent for Marathon County, Wisconsin: ‘‘The northern half of 
Wisconsin is one vast berry patch. Strawberries grow pro- 
fusely in their season ; following them comes the Blueberry 
during the months of July and August, this crop amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of bushels. Some black Raspberries 
and a few Service-berries are found. -The red Raspberry, 
Blackberry and Dewberry yield thousands of bushels. Car- 
loads of glass cans are used annually in preserving these for 
winter use. Thousands of people find occupation in harvest- 
ing these spontaneous crops of Juscious fruit. The Cranberry 
comes to perfection in September, rounding out the season. 
The value of the wild fruit utilized in nothern Wisconsin is 
estimated at $1,000,000. Three or tour times as much goes to 
waste for want of pickers. The exceeding healthfulness of 
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this portion of the country may be attributed in a great 
measure to the purity of the water and the profusion of fruits.” 


Some time ago we spoke of the fragrant Ferns which New 
Zealanders used to scent their oils and other articles of food. 
An English florist, Mr. John Dutton, writing of one of these, 
Polypodium pustulatum, in a local paper, says: ‘‘The dry 
fronds of this Fern, placed in rooms or in books, give offa 
most agreeable perfume, which lasts for years and greatly 
resembles the odor of the Heliotrope. This scented Fern, it 
appears, was held sacred by the natives, who for a long time 
kept the secret to themselves. It grows in the forests on the 
west coast of New Zealand, and also in the North Island, but 
in neither place is it common. One or two varieties are met 
with occasionally, in one of which the fronds are forked, and 
in another they are lobed. The perfume appears to be 
strongest on the sori-bearing fronds. This species was 
introduced into England in 1820, but has, it seems, quite 
dropped out of commerce, for we have not found it mentioned 
in any trade list. It would be interesting to know more about 
it, and whether, if it is still cultivated in this country, its 
fragrance is as marked as when growing in its native habitat.” 


Mr. Watson gives in the Gardeners’ Chronicle a remarkable 
instance of tenacity of lifein a Yucca. Nearly two anda half 
years ago the trunk of a Yucca, probably Y. e/ata (see vol. ii., 
p. 560, fig. 146), was received at Kew from Mr. C. G. Pringle 
as a specimen for the Museum of Woods. It measured four- 
teen feet in height by one foot in diameter near the base. 
There was not a vestige of a root upon it, and the top had been 
sawn off. It was at once placed in the museum, where, of 
course, the conditions are almost as dry as an oven.. A week 


or two ago two shoots were seen growing out from the top of 


the trunk, one composed of leaves, the other of flowers. On 
examination the whole of the trunk proved to be full of sap 
and as succulent as if it had only just been dug up from the 
ground. It was, therefore, removed to the temperate-house, 
where it may now be seen in flower. Y. e/afais peculiar to the 
dry desert region west of the Rocky Mountains, between the 
United States and Mexico. It has erect, stiff, filamentose 
leaves, and an erect flower-spike ten to twelve feet high; the 
flowers are four inches across and pure white. 


In a San Francisco dispatch to 7he Tribune it is stated that 
although this is the best year ever known in California for pro- 
ducers of fruit, the fruit-packers will suffer heavily, be- 
cause of their contracts to deliver dried and canned fruits for 
about one-half the ruling rates. Early in the season, when 
reports came from the east of the total failure of fruit, they dis- 
credited those concerning the Delaware peach crop, and made 
contracts on the usual terms for the delivery of fruit this fall. 
The result is that they are now paying ten cents a pound for 
prunes which they have agreed to deliver for five cents. The 
same rates hold good in regard to peaches, pears and other 
fruits. One large packing firm will lose $50,000 on prunes 
alone, while several smaller ones will probably go under, as 
they will be unable to stand the losses. It is a great year, how- 
ever, for fruit-growers, as prices are about double what they 
usually are and the crop is large. Even grapes, which have 
been a drug on the market for several years, bring high prices. 
Ordinary Zinfandel wine grapes fetch $20 a ton, and large 
quantities not used for wine have been dried. These will be 
introduced this winter at the east for stewing and as a substi- 
tute for currants. 


A month ago we published an account of the famous Hol- 
gate Nurseries of James Backhouse & Son in the ancient city 
of York, and now, with sincere regret, we are called upon to 
announce the death of the head of the firm. Mr. James 
Backhouse was more than a nurseryman, for he had inherited 
a love of botanical science from his father, who, together with 
his uncle, became the proprietors of the nurseries seventy-five 
years ago. In early life Mr. Backhouse published a ‘‘ Mono- 
graph of Hieracia,” and the close observation which was dis- 
played in that work has characterized his methods of business 
and study through life. He began to import and cultivate 
Orchids among the first, and his collectors in various tropical 
countries discovered many of the best species in cultivation. 
Besides Orchids special attention has been given at the York 
Nurseries to the cultivation of Ferns, Conifers, herbaceous 
and especially alpine plants. The rock garden of this estab- 
lishment, where these alpine plants are collected and have 
been cultivated with remarkable success, is one of the best 
specimens of this class of work, and the plants are very taste- 
fully arranged in the crevices of the immense pile, which rises 
at times to the dignity of a cliff’ Mr. Backhouse was sixty-five 
years old at the time of his death. 
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Forest-Fires. 

RECENT Washington dispatch announces that a bill 

to protect the trees on Government land from de- 
struction by fire has been occupying the attention of the 
Senate. It certainly is high time that Congress should 
take some action in this regard, especially since the season 
is at hand when conflagrations in these forests on the pub- 
lic domain are most common. ‘The law simply provides 
that any person who shall maliciously or negligently set 
on fire any woods, underbrush or prairie on the public 
lands of the United States, or who shall suffer any fire 
which he may have lighted on other lands to pass there- 
from to the public lands, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction in the District Court of the United 
States shall be fined a sum not more than three times the 
value of the property destroyed or injured, or imprisoned 
for a term not more than three years, or both. When this 
bill or a similar one was up for discussion a few months 
ago its constitutionality was questioned on the ground that 
the General Government had no authority to create any 
offense in a given state except on lands where it has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. In other words, the United States has 
no more right to say that it is a criminal offense to burn 
timber in a given state than it has to say what shall be lar- 
ceny or other misdemeanor on the public lands in the 
same state. Of course this denies to the Government the 
right of protecting its own property, and it is plain that 
common sense legislators, if they are in earnest about the 
matter, can devise some enactment which the courts will 
recognize as authoritative. The real obstruction which 


stands between these incendiaries and punishment will be, 


as it has been in the past, a lack of intelligent interest on 
the part of the people and of a strong public opinion be- 
hind any law to insure its enforcement. Until that opinion 
develops laws will be of little value, but if the time 
comes when the people of the country realize the value of 
its forests and their personal interest in them as a part of 
their inheritance, there will be no difficulty in making laws 
whose constitutionality will not be questioned by even the 
most strict constructionist. 
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In the civilized portions of Europe there is no longer any 
serious danger from forest-fires, because every one hastens 
to extinguish them as soon as they are started, and the 
Government can call out the whole force of the country to 
assist. But in less highly organized society the forests 
suffer from fire exactly as they do on our western frontier. 
From a recent number of Akhbar, a daily journal of Algeria, 
we learn that the Arabs are hardly more civilized than our 
own citizens. Half a column is filled with the record of a 
score of forest-fires all raging at once in different parts of 
the country. In one place 800 acres of Cork Oaks are 
swept away. Not far from this 5,000 acres more have been 
devastated. In an adjacent district 3,800 acres of forest are 
burning, and the woods of the entire province of Constan- 
tine are said to be in flames. ‘There is nothing novel in 
these sweeping conflagrations. The Arab, like our own 
herder, sets fire to the brushwood either to make a clearing 
or to encourage forest-pasturage for his flocks and improve 
his hunting grounds. In 1865 a single fire lighted by a 
shepherd swept over 4,000 acres. In the three years from 
1884 to 1887 more than 1,000 fires were started, which 
burned over 300,000 acres, and until these people realize 
the value of the forests to them the entire 7,500,000 acres 
of standing timber in Algeria must be threatened; and 
this means the possible destruction of the most important 
of the natural sources of wealth “of the country, to say 
nothing of its influence upon the climate, and, through the 
climate, upon agriculture and the general prosperity of the 
country. Altogether these African Arabs seem to be doing 
the best they can after their feeble fashion to imitate the 
robust and exuberant incendiarism of our own people. 

It may not be out of place here to recall the fact that 
fires sometimes destroy forests which have more than an 
economic or climatic value. Perhaps no forest in the 
world is more interesting from historical reminiscences 
than that which clothes the slopes of the Pentelicus Range 
and overlooks the City of Athens. These groves are asso- 
ciated with the familiar names of the great heroes and 
philosophers and lawgivers who retired to their shade for 
rest and refreshment, or to enjoy the prospect over the Bay 


’ of Marathon and the Attic plain, and they formed the back- 


ground to some of the most stirring scenes portrayed in 
the annals of the world. But a few weeks ago a fire broke 
out on the heights and raged until the magnificent ver- 
dure of this famous forest was literally turned to ashes. A 
letter from Athens says that the mountain range now pre- 
sents a pitiable picture of blackened devastation, with bar- 
ren sides staring down on the field of Marathon. All of 
Attica above the capital is in mourning for the loss of this 
sylvan shade and shelter from the sweeping winds; and 
indeed the civilized world must lament the destruction of a 
forest intimately associated with so many capital events in 
the history of the Greek nation. 


We have heretofore given expression to the feeling of 
regret at the threat of extermination which hangs over 
some of our beautiful wild flowers, or at least at their cer- 
tain disappearance from places where they have once 
abounded. It is unavoidable, where important changes 
are made in the face of the country by drainage or cutting 
away forests and by burning over clearings, that 
many indigenous plants will be destroyed. Where land 
is needed for agricultural use proprietors will not be 
careful to save Trilliums or Lady’s Slippers, but it does 
seem cruel for collectors to gather so many of these plants 
to sell that they are practically eradicated from locali- 
ties where they once bloomed in profusion. Other offenders 
in this respect are certain botanists who gather rare plants 
for specimens because they are rare. But the most serious 
attack of all comes from the thoughtless gatherers of flow- 
ers, who carry away wild flowers by the armful only to 
throw them away. We speak of this now because we have 
just received a descriptive pamphlet from the Secretary of 
the American Wild Flower Club, which contains an earnest 
appeal for the preservation of our native plants. We 
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cannot help feeling that a society of this kind might do much 
good if properly directed, and the formation of local 
clubs with the same purpose should be encouraged. 
It may be that the appeals of this pamphlet are fraught 
with a trifle more of urgency than the cause demands, but 
no enterprise of this sort will succeed without the enthu- 
siasm and devotion which comes from a profound convic- 
tion of its importance on the part of its promoters. We have 
no personal knowledge of the working of this club, but all 
persons who have at heart the preservation of our native 
flora are invited to address the Secretary of the American 
Wild Flower Club, Wilmington, Delaware, if they desire 
more specific information as to its scope and aim. 


A Stone Bridge in Wales. 


V E give this week on page 479 a picture of another small 

stone bridge which, in conjunction with those already pub- 
lished, shows the variety instructureand general effect of which 
such rustic structures are capable. This one, which bears the 
name of Pont-y-pair, spans a little river at Bettws-y-Coed, in 
Wales, and, as will be seen, is of the simplest and roughest 
construction, but, nevertheless, is both stable and picturesque. 
From the aspect of the river-bed the photograph seems to have 
been taken at the dry season of the year. When the channel is 
fuller the Jook of the spot must be quite different and the 
sylvan beauty of the view much greater. 


A Classification of American Grapes. 
Grnus VITIS, Tourn.; L. (in part). 
Secrion I. KEUVITIS, Planchon. 


SERIES I. RIPART#(Munson).—1. V.rupestris, Scheele. Ozark 
Hills, Tennessee, to south-west Texas. 2. V. riparia, Michx. 
Rocky Mountains, to Atlantic, north of Ozark Hills, to 55° 
latitude. 3. V. Solonzts, Hort. Bero]. Headwaters of Red, 
Canadian and Arkansas Rivers, 4. V. Doaniana, Munson. 
Headwaters of Red, Canadian and Arkansas Rivers. 

SERIES 2. OCCIDENTALES (Munson).—5. V. Avizonica, Engelm. 
Western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Chihuahua. V. Arvz- 
zonica, var. glabra, Munson. New Mexico, Arizona, Chi- 
huahua, south Utah. 6. V. Giydiana, Munson. South ofSan 
Bernardino Mountains, California. 7. V. Californica, Benth. 
California north of San Bernardino Mountains to Rogue 
River, Oregon. 


SERIES 3. CORIACE® (Munson).—8. V. Champini, Planch. 
Cretaceous hills, south-west Texas. V. candicans, 
Engelm. Cretaceous lands, Red River to Rio Grande and 
into Mexico. 10. V. coriacea, Shutt. Central and south 
Florida. 


SERIES 4. LABRUSC/ (Planch).—11. V. Labrusca, L. Central 
Tennessee, north-east Georgia, east of Alleghanies to 
Maine. 

SERIES 5. ASTIVALES (Planch).—V. vinifera, L. Central and 
south-western Asia, early carried to Europe, etc. (exotic). V. 
Bourguiniana, Munson. ‘Southern A®stivalis” traced to 
southern Europe along the Mediterranean (exotic). 12. 
VY. Lincecum, Buckley. South central Texas. V. Lin- 
cecumil, var. glauca, Munson. North-eastern Texas to 
Missouri River. 13. V. d¢color, Leconte. Illinois, south 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, New York. 
14. V. estivalis, Michx. Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Indiana, ete. 
15. V. Simpsont, Munson. Central and south Florida. 

SERIES 6. CORDIFOLI@ (Munson).—16. V. cordifolia, Michx. 
Brazos River, east to Atlantic, north to 42°. 17. V. pal- 
mata, Michx. Alongstreams, southern Illinois southward. 
18. V. monticola, Buckley. Tops of cretaceous hills, south- 
western Texas. 

SERIES 7. CINERASCENTES (Planchon).—19. V. Virginiana, 
Munson. Mountain valleys, West Virginia. 20. V. Ber- 
landieri, Planch. Cretaceous soils, south-west Texas. 
21. V. cinerea, Engelm. Bottoms, south-west Texas, 
east to Atlantic, north to 40°. V. cinerea, var. Floridana, 
Munson. 22. V. Carvibe@a, D.C. West Indies and eastern 
Mexico, bottoms. 23. V. Blancott, Munson. Sierra Madre 
Mountains, Guadalajara. 


Section IT. PUNCTICULOSIS, Munson. 
SERIES 6. MUSCADINIZ (Munson).—24. V. rotundifolia, Michx. 


Southern States. 25. V. d7unsontana, J. H. Simpson. 
South Florida. 
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I offer the foregoing conspectus as my classification of 
American species of Vitis, and with it I send some estimate 
of the relative horticultural value of each. 

Inasmuch as this classification does not entirely agree with 
others it may not be out of place to give some account of my 
preparation for the work. In the first place, I have taken the 
pains to visit each species, as far as possible, in its native 
habitat, to search out there the best plants in vigor and quality, 
to plant these together in a vineyard for comparison and study, 
to take notes of the distribution, altitude of locality, soil, habit 
and all botanical characteristics in every stage of the plant 
from the seed up to the fully developed vine, with critical 
notes and drawings at every stage and season. Besides this, 
I have hybridized nearly every species with one or many 
others and have noted the effects. Again, [have corresponded 
extensively with persons who have cultivated any of the native 
species eitherin pure orhybridforms, and have obtained speci- 
mens of their best discoveries and hybrids, as well as botanical 
specimens from all quarters of North America, including 
Mexico and Jamaica. I have studied the leading herbaria in 
the United States which have important collections of the Vitis 
species, including the herbaria at Harvard, at the Academy of 
Science in Philadelphia, at Washington, and Engelmann’s col- 
lection at St. Louis. I have tried to study, all the leading 
authors of the synonymy, although it is hopeless and inexplic- 
able in many cases. I have attempted an exhaustive mono- 
graph upon the native Grapes of North America for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was written out first in 1887, 
and has been subsequently two or three times revised, and 
have been directing the work of an artist in painting accu- 
rately the growing shoots, full grown leaves, the flowers, male 
and fertile, etc., so as to give such complete illustration that 
even a novice may not errin the species when the work is 
finally published. My vineyard here contains growing speci- 
mens of every North American species of Vitis except V. Cadi- 
fornica (which has been tried often, but as often perished by 
mildew) and VY. Caribea. 

I have the species from Guadalajara, considered by Mr, 
Sereno Watson as V. Caribea, and for a time considered by 
myself a variety of V. Caribea, but now, after another season’s 
growth, Iam compelled to rank it a distinct species, as it de- 
velops specific characteristics not found in V. Caribe@a. When 
I first obtained this in 1887 I thought it distinct, and had named 
it V. Blancoi, after Sefor Luciano Blanco, of Guadalajara, who 
discovered it in the Sierra Madre Mountains. I shall hold to 
this name, as it appears now a good species, more clearly 
separated from V. Carib@a than is V. cinerea from V. Berlan- 
diert, both recognized by our best Grape botanists. 

There is not a species of the American Grapes which cannot 
by hybridizing and selecting be brought up to a fair degree of 
excellence as either table or wine fruit. One is astonished 
at the ameliorating effects of one cross in eliminating bad 
qualities and developing good ones. For example, a wild hy- 
brid of V. Labrusca and V. cordifolia (the fruits of which are 
almost uneatable when pure), found growing in the woods in 
Roanoke County, Virginia, has produced seedlings which bear 
fine, large grapes, without pulp, foxiness or pungency. 

V. rupestris has been used extensively, hybridized with V. 
Lincecumti, by H. Jaeger and myself, and with some other spe- 
cies less extensively, with the happiest results in producing 
very fine red wine grapes, and in some cases very good table 
grapes of pure, pleasant flavor. f 

V. riparia enters into many varieties in cultivation—in Tay- 
lor, Clinton, Montefiore, Elvira, Missouri Riesling and a host 
of others, combined with V. Ladriusca—but too small of itself 
to be valuable. Some hybrids of V. rifaria, from central 
Minnesota, with Concord, are about as large in berry and 
bunch as Champion, and earlier and better, and have endured 
unprotected a temperature of forty and fifty degrees below 
zero, and yet bore well. This species must enter into all 
varieties desired to endure the extreme winters of the north- 
west. 

V. Solonis, with me, has been combined numerously with 
V. Lincecumti, V. rupestris and V. riparia, producing a pecu- 
liar class of grapes, without pulp and skins ‘thin assillx,” juice 
always very highly colored violet and flavor very rich, sprightly, 
vinous, though often too acid. 

V. Doaniana is generally a better grape in the wild state than 
Clinton and larger. It has great capacities in the hands of a 
skillful hybridizer, and will endure great heat and cold. 

V. Arizonica is the least promising of all the species for im- 
provement in fruit, unless varieties specially adapted to the 
arid region of the southern Rocky Mountain region are desired. 
The quality is fine, but the fruit is very small, and the vine a 
feeble grower, even in this region. 
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Ihave one wild hybrid of V. Girdiana, with V. vinifera, 
which has clusters a foot long, and small to medium very 
sweet fruit. But it can hardly endure the mildew or cold of 
this region. This and V. Californica could be of no use east 
of the Rocky Mountains. They both are more tender every 
way than V. vinifera. 

V. Champini produces a medium sized black grape often 
of fine vinous flavor, and has great vigor, hardiness and consti- 
tution. For dry, hot regions, and limy soils, it offers a most 
excellent basis for a grand strain of varieties. It endures cold, 
too, to five to ten degrees below zero, but is affected somewhat 
by mildew in low, dampregions. V. candicans bears a horrible 
fruit for eating, owing to the biting pungency of the skin and 
the tough pulp, but the vine has great constitution for a hot 
country and limy soils. Though I have some fair hybrid 
Grapes with this, yet I think it time wasted to use it when we 
have so much better blood in other species. V. cortacea is a 
much more refined species, and some wild hybrids of this, 
with V. Simpsonz, from Florida, are quite good, but cuttings of 
V. candicans, V. cortacea and V. Simpsoni can be rooted only 
with the greatest difficulty. 

Everybody knows the coarse V. Labrusca, which in its pure 


_or hybrid varieties supplies almost the entire country east of the 


Rocky Mountains. Itis a wonder that so good results have 
been obtained from this miserable ‘‘Skunk Grape.” It is a 
pity that so much effort has been wasted on it while blood of 
quality so superior for every purpose can be conimanded in 
other species. 

V. Lincecumit, the large-fruited tribe of the Aéstivalian series, 
has given some grand results in the careful hands of H. Jaeger 
and with me. It would take a fair sized catalogue to describe 
all the really good hybrids I have of this species, with V. 
rupestris, V. Bourguiniana, V. Solonis, V. Labrusca, V. cinerea, 
V. cordifolia, V. vinifera, etc. Sutfice it to say that some of 
these, with grand vigorous vines that can endure twenty to 
twenty-five degrees below zero, have fruit that will stand 
critical tests with the best of V. vinifera. V. bicolor is capable, 
Iam quite sure, of giving rise to a worthy tribe of pure varieties 
for Wisconsin, Michigan, etc., where it grows wild, as it is 
closely allied to V. Lincecumzz. 

_V. estivalis, another branch of the family, is already known 
to vineyardists in the Norton’s Virginia, and with it there 
are quite a number of hybrids. I have several of these, some 
beautifully white and yellow, but not giving nearly such good 
results as my V. Lincecumit hybrids. V. Simpsonz, of south 
Florida, is the most peculiar member of this series, and is 
possessed of a much more tender pulp than VY. estivalis, and 
without the excessive astringency peculiar to the genuine 
V. estivalis. But itis very sensitive to cold. It will probably 
become a valuable element in a race of hybrids peculiarly 
suited to Florida and the Gulf Coast. But its felty leaves are 
much attacked by leaf-rollers. 

V. cordifolia, V. palmataand V. monticola have very smooth, 
glossy leaves never attacked by leaf-rollers, but the fruit is 
small and late and very seedy. However, V. monticola has a 
very sweet and peculiar flavor, and may yield something 
excellent in hybrids intelligently made. I have already men- 
tioned some good hybrids with the unpromising V. cordifolia, 
or ‘‘ Frost Grape.” 

V. Virginiana is a new species which I have obtained fre- 
quently from the high Appalachian valleys far down in Virginia. 
It appears to link the Cordifolize series to the Cinerascentes in 
the east, as V. Berlandieri does in the far south-west. I had 
vines of this for seven years, not knowing where to put them 
in classification; till this year they have fruited, and prove to 
be different specifically from other species. The leaves are 
small, of a clear, lively green, somewhat pubescent, especially 
along the ribs; the young wood is angled as in V7. cinerea, but 
becomes round and smooth at maturity, as in V. cordifolia. 
The clusters are very compound and compact, with very 
small berries of a dark purplecolor, covered with a thin bloom 
when ripe. The berries are very acid till quite ripe, then 
sprightly vinous. They ripen just before those of V. cordi- 
folia, and two to three weeks earlier than those of V. cinerea. 
The seeds are very small, with scarcely any beak, cholaza 
and raphe generally sunken, while in V. cordifolia and V. cine- 
rea they are prominent. This species has never been pub- 
lished, so far asI amaware. V. Berlandieri, from the creta- 
ceous soils of south-west Texas, is the species so much in 
demand just now in the chalky soils of France, especially in 
the Charente Inferieure, where no other species will grow with- 
out ‘‘chlorosing”’ (yellowing) from excess of lime; hence they 
use it there asa stock. But it has a very large cluster of rich, 
though remarkably small, fruit. It can easily be developed by 
hybridizing, as experiments have already proved. ‘The leaves 
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are of a dark green, very glossy surface, so that the leaf-roller 
does not prey upon them. Its greatest difference from V. 
cinerea is in the dark green, glossy leaves, those of V. cinerea 
being wrinkled, dull green, pubescent and tomentose. The 
clusters and fruit are much alike, I Carié@a has a rounder, 
broader leaf, with more rusty pubescence and tomentum than 
has V. cinerea, and the clusters are still larger, with smaller 
berries. It is too sensitive to cold to be of any service in this 
country. V. Blancott has smaller, more cordate leaves than 
either of the three last-named species, and has the lower 
face densely tomentous, with snowy white wool and clusters 
nearly simple and much smaller than V. cinerea or V. Cari- 
bea , but the berries are larger and of a different flavor, and 
the young wood is less angled. It can only be carried over 
winter here by careful protection, being nruch more tender 
than /. vinifera; but mildews do not damage it much. 

V. rotundifolia is the common Muscadine of the south, 
and is much prized by old southerners, in such varieties as 
Scuppernong, Thomas, etc., which have three to nine berries in 
a cymose cluster. The berries are very large, with a very thick, 
tough skin and a large, tough pulp, and have a peculiar musky 
flavor. They are of a dull, rusty yellow in Scuppernong, or 
dull black in others. The seeds are very large, resembling 
Coffee-grains. Some hybrids have been produced, but are 
not promising. ‘The species is remarkably free from all 
manner of diseases and insect attacks. 

V. Munsoniana is of a very slender, weeping habit, leaves 
smaller, with fewer, largerteeth thanin V. rotundifolia. lt begins 
to bloom later and continues to bloom on till frost. The clus- 
ters are of the cymose character, but bear from ten to twenty 
or more berries, which are small, with shining blackskin, rather 
thin, pulp melting, filled with acid juice without the rustiness 
of Muscadines. The seeds are very small. This species is 
fully as distinct from V. rotundifolia as is V. rupestris from 
V. riparia, or V. cinerea trom V. Caribea, if not more so, and, 
to be consistent, it should be recognized. It appears some- 
what more nearly related to the true ‘‘bunch-grape” than I. 
rotundifolia, and may be valuable to hybridize for the south. 

For beautiful effect as ornamental vines in bowers running 
over arbors and the like, VY. falmata, V. monticola and V. Afuz- 
sontiana are exquisitely delicate, graceful and beautiful. V. 
palmata is hardy in central Illinois, /. wordicola will endure 
nearly as much, V. Afunsoniana will live almost anywhere in 
the southern states. 

Dennison, Texas. T. V. Munson. 


Drought-enduring Trees. 


V E have had in central Iowa during the past summer the 

culmination of a three-year shortage in rainfall. At the 
commencement of spring growth we were over forty inches 
short of the normal supply during the three years past, and up 
to the first of September our lawns have had the aspect of Cali- 
fornia during the dry season. Under these circumstances | 
wish to note some not well known trees and shrubs which 
have endured our recent test winters perfectly, and have made 
fine, luxuriant growth during the drought where most native 
trees and shrubs have hardly held their own. 

CUT-LEAVED BIRCH.—Our trees are from Moscow, where this 
tree has been long grown, and where it possibly originated from 
the pendent, small leaved species trom the Amur Valley (Betula 
Amurensis). Our specimens have been models of health, and 
have made rapid growth without apparent regard to scanty 
rainfall. As this has also been true over the state with 
specimens propagated from the west European stock, [suspect 
it was originally obtained from east Europe. 

BETULA ALBA VERRUCOSA.—Plants from east Europe of this 
fine variety were planted eight years ago in blue grass sod on 
the campus. They are now handsome, erect trees, from thirty 
to thirty-five feet in height. While the native Elms by their 
side show little recent growth and dead branches, these 
Birches have been growing like Russian Poplars and Willows. 

ELAGNUS ANGUSTIFOLIA.—This beautiful silver-leaved tree 
of the east has also made luxuriant growth. When loaded 
with flowers its fragrance has beén noted at a distance of over 
forty rods. 

ALNUS RUGOSA.—A dry climate species that appears to de- 
light in a dry air and dry soil. In expression it is a better tree 
than the Scotch Alder, which does not endure such sum- 
mers on dry soil. 

ULmus rFrrusA.—This species is much planted to arrest 
snow sweeps along the Russian railways. It has large, hand- 
some leaves, a dense habit, and is by all odds the handsomest 
Elm we have. It has made luxuriant growth when our natives 
have suffered severely from drought. 
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PyRuUS ARIA LACINIATA.—The White Beam of west Europe 
has not endured our recent Summers or winters. But this 
eastern variety has been perfect, a rapid grower, and 
its beauty of foliage has attracted much attention. 

VorGa OaKk.—I picked up some acorns under a beautiful 
Oak on the bluffs of the upper Volga in 1882. Trees from 
these, twice transplanted, are now twelve to fourteen feet in 
height, with dark green cut leaves of great beauty. In rapidity 
of growth during our dry period they have been a thing of 
wonder. It is said to be a variety of Quercus robur; but it is 
peculiar in expression, and the acornsare borne on thin, tough 
peduncles from three to four inches in length. 

PHELLODENDRON AMURENSIS.—The Phellodendron from 
China and Japan is as tender here as the common Peach. 
But this species as obtained from Russia appears to be hardy, 
handsome and defiant of drought. 

Pyrus TORINGO.—A species of the Apple from east Europe 
with remarkable, thick, rugose leaves that hold their color 
until very late in the fall. Severe early freezing does not ap- 
pear to affect the health or color of the handsome foliage. It 
is a beautiful, round-topped tree, with pretty flowers and long 
stemmed fruit. Itis said to be the original form of some of 
the Transylvanian Apples. 

SALIX LAURIFOLIA.—As introduced from east Europe, this 
does not appear to be identical with that of the eastern 
nurseries. It is a handsome, round-topped tree that few re- 
cognize as a Willow until the buds and twigs are examined. 
It appears to delight in heat and aridity of soil and air. 

ACER GINNALA.—This makes a pretty, small tree in our 
climate, which in the fall puts on all the gorgeous colors of the 
Japan Maples, which will not live with us. 

RuHus Corinus.—As introduced from the eastern nurseries 


the Venelian Sumac will not endure our winters. But the 
variety from extreme east Europe is perfect. 
Iowa Agricultural College. we L. Budd. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Rosa Watsoniana. 


HIS curious Rose, of which a figure appears on page 
477 of this issue, has been grown in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum during the last dozen years. It came to the Arbo- 
retum from the garden of Mr. Edward S. Rand, in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, who had obtained it, if I remember rightly, 
from a garden in Albany, New York. It was supposed to 
have been brought from Japan and to be a cultivated form 
of a variety of Rosa mulfifiora. Its Japanese or Chinese 
origin is probable, but Monsieur Crépin, whose knowledge 
of roses is unrivaled and to whom specimens from the 
Arboretum have been submitted, points out certain characters 
which separate it from that species and from another east 
Asia species of the same section (Syusivle), R. anemone- 
flora, to which, however, it is closely related. The fact 
that the plants although perfectly hardy and flowering 
profusely every year produce no seed, would seem to 
suggest some long cultivated abnormal form from a 
Japanese garden, a view which is further strengthened by 
the fact that wild specimens of this plant have not been 
collected. 

Rosa Watsoniana* is a graceful plant with slender semi- 
prostrate stems armed with slender recurved spines. The 
leaves are three or sometimes five-foliolate with pubescent 
glandular petioles armed with minute recurved spines, and 
with very narrow, adnate, entire, hairy stipules. The leaf- 
lets are narrowly lanceolate or linear, contracted at the 
two ends and at the apex into a long slender point; they 
are pubescent on the lower surface along the midrib, en- 
tire, with sinuate wavy margins, and are two or two anda 
half inches long, the broadest less than a quarter of an 
inch wide. The inflorescence is many-flowered, pyra- 
midal, four or five inches long, three or four inches broad, 
the primary bracts awl-shaped, hairy, deciduous with the 
opening of the flowers. The slender pedicels are jointed 
and provided with minute membranaceous, caducous 
bracts. The flower-buds are ovoid and slightly hairy. 
The sepals are narrowly lanceolate, entire, subulate-pointed, 
and covered thickly on the inner surface with dense pubes- 


*Crépin, Bull. Bot. Soc. Belg., xxvii, part 2,98; Your. Royal Hort. Soc., London, 
xi, part3, 2. Revue d’lTorticulture Belge et Etrangére, xiv, 183, f. 16. 
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cence. The petals, which are obovate, pointed at the 
apex, entire, pale rose-colored, form a corollaless than half 
an inch across when the flower is fully opened. The 
column of united styles is slender, elongated, and glabrous. 
The flowers open about the middle of June. 

Rosa Watsoniana possesses considerable interest as a 
curiosity among Roses, but little beauty or value as a gar- 
den plant from the ordinary horticultural point of view ; 
and it will probably never be very much grown, either for 
its remarkable foliage or its minute flowers. It has proved, 
however, an admirable stock for several of the Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, and has already been propagated to a 
considerable extent for this purpose in the neighborhood of 
Boston. 

Our illustration is from a specimen grown in the Arbo- 


retum. CoS Ss 


New Orchids. 


EPIDENDRUM VITELLINUM FLORE PLENO.—A very interesting 
case of doubling has occurred in the well known 2fzdendrum 
vitellinum. A plant in the collection of Mr. Raphael, of Castle 
Hill, Englefield Green, recently produced five racemes, every 
flower of which was double and quite regular, The lip was 
replaced by an ordinary petal, and the column was broken up 
into six small petal-like segments, which occupied the centre 
of the flower, thus producing a perfectly regular double flower 
of twelve segments. Whether the peculiarity will prove per- 
manent remains uncertain.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 26th, 
p- 103; August 2d, p. 123. 

MASDEVALLIA COSTARICENSIS, Rolfe.—A pretty little Mas- 
devallia, introduced from Costa Rica by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., 
of St. Albans. It is allied to JZ, Retchenbachiana and M. mar- 
ginella, especially to the latter, as the flowers are much of the 
same color, being white with yellow tails, and the nerves of 
the lateral sepals of the same color. The peduncle bears two 
or three flowers in succession.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 
16th, p. 183. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x YOUNGIANUM, Rolfe.—This handsome hy- 
brid, mentioned on page 428, is fully described in Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for August 16th, p. 183. 

MASDEVALLIA Lowi, Rolfe.—This distinct and pretty spe- 
cies of the Saccolabiata section, mentioned at page 133, was 
awarded a first-class Certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 12th.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 16th, 
p. 197. 

Hi Sa < AMESIANA.—A hybrid raised between Mas- 
devallia Veitchii and M. tovarensis, and exhibited by Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co., of St. Albans, at a meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society on August 12th. The flowers are described 
as apricot-colored.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 16th, p. 197. 

PHALNOPSIS MICHOLITEZU.—A new Phalzenopsis, somewhat 
allied to P. tetraspis, which was exhibited by Messrs. F. San- 
der & Co. ata meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
August 12th, when a Botanical Certificate was awarded it. The 
flowers are greenish white, the lip white with coarse hairs and 
a yellow crest, and the leaves ovate, shining green and about 
seven inches in length.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 16th, 
Pp. 197. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X H. BALLANTINE.—A hybrid between Cyfrz- 
pedium purpuratum and C. Fairteanum, exhibited by Messrs. 
James Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 12th, and to which a first-class 
Certificate was awarded. Itis of dwarf habit, with much of 
the reticulations of C. purpuratum on the dorsal sepal, the 
petals greenish brown, with lines of crimson and the lip of 
similar coloring.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 16th, p. 197. 

CORYANTHES BUNGEROTHII, Rolfe.—A very fine species of 
Coryanthes, rivaling C. /eldingiz, whose flower Dr, Lindley. 
affirmed to be the largest yet known among Orchids. It was 
sent from Venezuela in 1888 by M. Bungeroth to Messrs. Lin- 
den, L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels, in which estab- 
lishment it flowered in May of the present year. It is one of 
the most remarkable Orchids in existence, both in the structure 
of the flower and in the economy of fertilization. It is de- 
scribed and finely figured in Lindenza, vol. vi., t. 244; also 
described in Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 23d, p. 210. 

DENDROBIUM GALLICEANUM, Linden.—A very beautiful 
Orchid with the habit of D. thyrsiflorum, to which it is obvi- 
ously allied. The sepals and petals are white, and the lip 
canary yellow, with fimbriate margin. It was imported with 
D. thyrsifiorum by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Interna- 
tionale, Brussels.—Lizdenia, vol. vi., t. 241. R. A. Rolfe. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


ie Tuesday an opportunity was afforded to horticulturists 
interested in the subject to compare the two garden 
races of Gladioli, known by the names of the Gandavensis 
and the Nanceianus races. This last is of only recent origin, 
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dict with respect to the merits of the two races of Gladioli as 
represented by the flowers exhibited was that whilst the Nan- 
celanus varieties were first in interest, they fell a long way be- 
hind the Gandavensis race in point of form, size and richness 
ot color in the flowers. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole range of the great 
Irid order any flowers equal in richness and beauty to such 
Gladioli as Leonard Kelway, Mont Blanc, Baroness Burdett 


Fig. 59.—Rosa Watsoniana.—See page 476. 


having been raised by Monsieur Lemoine, of Nancy, and dis- 
tributed last year. The Royal Horticultural Society had in- 
vited Monsieur Lemoine and Mr. Kelway, the famous grower 
of the Gandavensis race, to read papers on, and make an 
exhibition of, these two races of Gladioli. The result was a 
most interesting and edifying exhibition of beautiful flowers, 
and the production of two papers of the greatest value and 
importance to cultivators of the Gladiolus. The general ver- 


Coutts, Baron Schroeder or even than Gandavensis itself. 
Spikes as thick as a man’s thumb, bearing about two feet of 
flowers, of which twelve or more are open at the same time, 
are common with Gladiolus growers now. Twenty years ago 
the spikes of the best kinds were not nearly so stout, and four 
or six flowers open at once were considered good. Mr. Kel- 
way, Messrs. Burrell & Sons, of Cambridge, and one or two 
other growers are to be thanked for the great improvement 
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made not only in the size and color of the flowers, but also in 
the vigor of constitution which characterizes many of the newer 
kinds. 

Mr. Kelway stated that he had grown and bred Gladioli for 
nearly sixty years, but it was not until 1857 that he took up their 
cultivation and improvement in earnest. His cultural direc- 
tions were simple: a light, deep soil, the ground to be roughly 
dug and manured in October and allowed to remain thus till 
February, when the manure should be turned in and the 
corms planted about three inches deep, eight inches apart in 
the row and eighteen inches between each row. They should 
be lifted soon after the flowers fade and before the leaves turn 
yellow. They are less satisfactory if allowed to remain in the 
ground longer than this. They should be dried in the sun and 
afterward.stored in a dry, cool room or shed for the winter. 

By selecting the kinds and planting the bulbs in succession 
Mr. Kelway has these plants in fowerfrom July till November. 
For decorative purposes the flowers are of great value. A 
large vase filled with the huge spikes of bright colored flowers 
is a delightful picture, and the flowers remain good for a fort- 
night or more. Mr. Kelway’s exhibits of Gladioli at the Lon- 
don and provincial shows invariably open people’s eyes. Yet 
the plants are not much grown, notwithstanding the small 
amount of trouble they give. Most inexperienced growers here 
fail with Gladioli through mistakes in harvesting and storing 
the bulbs. 

The Nanceianus varieties possess the useful characters 
of hardiness and a preference for remaining in the ground 
undisturbed from year to year. A celebrated grower stated 
at the meeting that he had had some of Lemoine’s hy- 
brids (Lemoinei) undisturbed in the ground from six to eight 
years, and that where one bulb was at the time of planting 
there is a large clump now. Unquestionably we have in them 
the foundation of a,most valuable race of garden plants. They 
are only beginningsas yet, but unless they differ in this respect 
from the Gandavensis varieties a few more years will work a 
great improvement. The history of his hybrid Gladioli, as told 
by Monsieur Lemoine himself, is mostinteresting. He started 
in 1875 with G. purpureo-auratus, a species brought from 
Natal to England in 1870. This has a spike two to three feet 
high, arched above, the flowers small, cupped, and colored 
dull yellow, with a blotch of purple on the lower segment. It 
proved perfectly hardy in England, and increased rapidly if 
left in the ground. Lemoine crossed it with the hybrid G. 
Gandavensis, which had been raised from G. psittacinus and 
G. cardinalis. From this cross he obtained Victor Lemoine 
and Marie Lemoine, the former with salmon-pink, the latter 
cream-yellow flowers. These obtained first-class certificates, 
and were distributed in 1880. The largeness of flower and 
number ona spike of Gandavensis had yet to be infused into 
the new race, so the first hybrids were crossed with it again, 
and every year about ten new varieties were thus obtained, 
until altogether sixty of them, distinct in form and color, and 
showing considerable variety in both these characters, had 
been named and distributed. The consanguinity of the 
whole of these was always apparent, the cupped flower, 
and a dark blotch surrounded by a clear space of yellow 
on the lower segment, being characteristic of them all. 
Colors of every shade, from yellow to purple, and blended 
in the most remarkable manner, had been the outcome of 
crossing a dull yellow-flowered species with the scarlet-flow- 
ered G. Gandavensis. So far the hybrids are known as G. 
Lemoinei. Then M. Lemoine began with G. Saundersz, intro- 
duced from the Cape, and flowered for the first time at Kew 
in 1877. It is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 5873. This 
species is remarkable for its short, curved, somewhat slender 
spike, bearing a few large flowers which have reflexed seg- 
ments, and colored pale scarlet, white and pink. It is quite as 
hardy as G. purpureo-auratus. In 1882 Max Leichtlin crossed 
G. Gandavensis with G. Saundersii, which resulted in seed- 
lings with stout spikes, large open flowers, fully four inches 
across, and showing considerable variety of color. These are 
supposed to have been secured by an American nurseryman, 
and it is possible that they or their progeny are the fine seed- 
lings trom Messrs. Hallock & Son, noted by mea week or two 
ago as being in flower at Kew. 

Monsieur Lemoine crossed G. Saundersii with some of the 
best of the varieties of G. Lemoinedin 1883. When G. Saundersiu 
was the seed-parent very few seeds were obtained, and from 
them came the two large-flowered, richly colored seedlings 
known as President Carnot and Maurice de Vilmorin. When 
one of theseedlings of G. Lemoinei was pollinated from G. Saun- 
dersit there were plenty of seeds. Thusthe newrace known as 
Nanceianus was originated, and in 1889 nine of the seedlings 
were named and distributed, whilst a large number of seed- 
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lings have not yet been sent out. The king of the lot is that 
called President Carnot. Its spikes are six feet high, the 
flowers seven inches across, the segments spreading and open, 
whilst the color is cherry-red, striped with carmine, the lower 
segment having a large scarlet blotch surrounded by a band 
of white. ; 

Monsieur Lemoine claims for his new seedlings a hardierand: 
better constitution than that of Z. Gandavensis. They thrive in 
almost any kind of soil and do not require lifting in autumn ; 
they are not influenced by unfavorable seasons to the same 
extent as Z. Gandavensis. They bear and invite close inspec- 
tion ; the more one examines them the more beautiful they 
appear, and they show a wonderful range of color. 

Of the seedlings shown by Monsieur Lemoine the following 
were the most noteworthy : 

BAUDIN, flowers large, scarlet, with a yellow blotch and 
crimson throat. 

M. DE VILMORIN, purplish lavender, flaked with brick red 
and yellow. 

NEUE BLEUE, flowers deep violet, blackish purple in the 
throat; they were one and a half inches across. This was the 
most striking novelty exhibited, being almost blue in color. 

E. V. HALLOCK, flowers large and open, colored cream- 
yellow, with a blotch of rich maroon on the lower segment. 

Crozy FILS, bright crimson, white toward the base and 
lined with white. 

M. LEFEBVRE, large flowers, colored raspberry red, speckled 
with crimson and blotched with white. 

ALICE WILSON, blush white, flaked and blotched with crim- 
son; a very good variety. 

MASQUE DE FER, flowers small, the four outer segments 
colored blood crimson, the inner pair smaller and deeper in 
color. 

PACTOLE, Sulphur yellow, darker in the throat, with a crim- 
son blotch. 

It may be said of these seedlings originated by Monsieur 
Lemoine that their most striking feature is the richness and 
extraordinary shades of color they show, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on what he has accomplished with this race of 


plants in so short a time. 
London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Bulbs for the Greenhouse. 


Scilla Clusii, now offered in quantity, is a really desirable 
winter-flowering bulb. We have cultivated it for the past 
three years, and have found that the bulbs may be had in 
flower trom Christmas onward by starting them in succession. 
S. Clusit is, 1 believe, a native of Algeria, and, like all bulbs 
from that region, is not hardy, but succeeds well in an ordi- 
nary greenhouse or with window culture. A good-sized flow- 
ering bulb will need a six-inch pot and an abundance of water 
when about to flower. S. C/uszi seeds freely, and, what is 
of more importance, the seeds germinate readily and make 
strong flowering bulbs the second or third year if treated lib- 
erally. 

S), seeping resembles the above in many respects, ex- 
cept that it is a giant by comparison. This is not a South 
American plant at all, but isa native of south Europe. It is 
generally hardy in English gardens, but not so here in the 
eastern States, though it is a pity, for the immense pyramidal 
heads of bright blue flowers are very ornamental together 
with the thick, broad green leaves, which form a fine setting 
for the spike of flowers. S. Peruviana, however, has one 
fault that may tell against it in the opinion of many cultivators 
—that is, it never flowers two years in succession ; it seems to 
need a whole year’s rest after the effort of producing its large 
spike of flowers. 

Ornithogalum Arabicum is another bulb which we have 
grown for several years, and which has been recently distrib- 
uted in quantity. When one can get this plant in flower, it is 
the best of the genus. The flowers are large, pure white, with 
a dark olive-green centre, usually described as black. This 
plant has the same fault as that of the Scilla above referred to 
—it is impossible to flower it annually. We have grown some 
thirty bulbs, and every second year all that were large enough 
produced fine spikes of flowers, and just as surely did we 
never get a flower the year after. This is the more remark- 
able as the bulbs, many of them, were the offsets formed 
from the older bulbs and grown on. Had they been all of the 
same age or obtained at the same time it would not be sur- 
prising ; but it appears that, under cultivation at least, it is the 
nature of the plant to abstain from flowering every second 
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and therefore those who have 0. Arabicum should 
not throw it away because it did not flower last year, or 
if it did and fails to do so this coming season. All who 
know it will be perfectly willing to wait until the second year, 
for the pent has a distinct beauty peculiarly its own, These 
bulbs should all be potted in rich soil with good drainage and 
plenty of water when the flower stems appear. In all three 
of the plants named the leaves appear too weak to bear their 
own weight; they fall down over the pots and split in the 
centre if not supported bya cord tied to stakes around the edge 
of the pots or in some other way. There are white forms 
of both Scilla Clusii and S. Peruwviana, but in each case the 
typical blue is the most desirable 

Last year I spoke of the value of Oxalis Bowtei for pot 
culture, and many inquiries were received at the time as to 
where the plant could be obtained and when to plant it. 
This is the best time to pot the bulbs, and they will start to 
grow at once and flower until Christmas. There seems to 
be a general waking up to the value of this Oxalis, which is 
the showiest and best of a genus that contains some 200species. 


year, 
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The so-called K. australis is not now recognized as a 
species by some of the leading botanists, who claim that it is 
merely a form of K. Belmoreana, though it is still catalogued 
by some European growers as K. australis. The Kentias 
have become very popular of late years, and are now grown 
by thousands in the larger nurseries throughout the Atlantic 
states, while the seeds are imported direct and by the bushel. 
The Palm-seed trade, by the way, has attained large propor- 
tions now, but the limit will probably be reached in a few 
years, as the number of seed-growers appears to be increasing 
more rapidly than the demand, large as this has been. 

Geonoma gracilis is a very pretty little Palm and useful for 
occasional decorations, though for lasting qualities under ad- 
verse conditions it isnot to be “compared with Cocos W. eddeliana, 
which has much tougher foliage, and is therefore much more 
extensively used on ‘this side of the ocean. To be kept in 
good condition G. gracilis should be well shaded, but at the 
same time free ventilation is necessary, else the foliage will 
be too soft. The same rule, as to shade, applies to all the Ge- 
onomas, because in their natural condition they are usually 


A Stone Bridge in Wales.—See page 476. 


There is a good colored plate of this plant in the London 
Garden of May 31st of this year, under the name of 0. 
Bowieana. In England this plant is used for summer flower- 
ing, but the bulbs are usually shipped to this country in fall 
with other bulbs from Holland, and make equally good winter 
pot-plants. The foliage resembles gigantic Shamrocks, and 
the flowers are one and a half inches across and of a bright 
rose color. O. Bowtei is well adapted to window culture, and 


multiplies rapidly by means of its bulbs. 
South Lancaster, Mass. JE, (Ox O} 


Palm Notes. 


ROMINENT among the Palms for conservatories, and use- 
ful as well for house decoration, are the Kentias, the va- 
rieties most in use being K. Forsteriana, K. Belmoreana and K. 
Canterburyana, all of which are decorative plants of the first 
grade. These Palms all succeed admirably under cool-house 
treatment, although the first two sorts mentioned are used in 
much larger quantities than XK. Canterburyana, the latter being 
a much slower grower, and, consequently, not nearly so profit. 
able a plant to commercial growers. 


found growing beneath the shade of other and larger growing 
Palms, ; and seldom or never out in the open. 

Some of the ‘‘ Fish-tail Palms” or Caryotas are very useful 
and highly ornamental as small and medium sized plants, 
though they rapidly attain such proportions, when under suit- 
able treatment, that they are not suited for all collections. Of 
the Caryotas the most common and easiest to procure are C, 
urens and C. sobolifera, both of which are good and also easy 
to manage, as they germinate from seed readily and ina short 
time and make rapid ¢ growth. 

Caryota wrens throws up its handsome leaves on strong 
stems, and in a large plant they sometimes reach a length of 
twelve feet or more. The leaves are bipinnate, which is an 
unusual characteristic among Palms, and the pinnules are 
more or less wedge-shaped, being from six to eight inches in 
length and about half that measurement in width. The ends 
of the pinnules are erose, this giving them an odd appearance 
and readily suggesting the common appellation of ‘ Fish-tail 
Palm,” w hile the color of the leaf is dark green. Another pe- 
culiarity of C. wrens is the manner in which it flowers, though 
this process does not begin until the plant has attained its full 
size. It begins to flower from the centre at the top of the 
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stem, after which the flower-spikes are produced in succession 
downward nearly to the base of the trunk, until the vitality of 
the plant is exhausted. The seeds are somewhat larger thana 
Bush Bean, dark brown in color and quite hard, this descrip- 
tion applying to the seed proper after the outer fleshy rind has 
been removed. 

C. sobolifera is also a fine plant, and is more dwarfin growth 
than the preceding. It also has bipinnate leaves, which are 
bright green in color, and as it throws up suckers at the base 
of the plant it naturally has a more bushy habit than C. zvezs. 
Other good representatives of this genus are C. furfuracea and 
C. Rumphiana, both of which are good decorative Palms. 
Acanthorrhiza stauracantha, sometimes known as Chame- 
rops stauracantha, is another fine Palm which will succeed in 
a moderate temperature. It has palmate leaves, deeply di- 
vided, and dark green above, while the under side is covered 
with a silvery tomentum. A distinguishing feature of this 
plant is the mass of root-like spines which surround its base, 
and from which its generic name is derived. It is a native of 
Mexico, and though not yet very common, has been in cultiva- 
tion for many years. 

A few Sabals prove very useful in a collection of plants, as 
they will endure much hard usage with but little apparent in- 
jury, their deeply divided, flabellitorm leaves being of very 
strong texture, so that they stand well when bedded out in the 
summer. S. Adansonii, which is found in some of the south- 
ern states, and S. Alackburniana, a native of the West Indies, 
are among the best and most serviceable. 

Holmesburg, Pa. 


W. A. Taplin. 


The Water-Garden. 


Ne and other flowers are still blooming in the 

tank, but cool nights are checking rampant growth, and 
the frost will soon close an aquatic season which has been 
full of interest. The plants under culture have usually grown 
freely, though there are some failures which are rather puz- 
zling. Sometimes, for instance,a Nympheza, in apparent good 
health and well planted, has remained stationary for weeks, and 
then shot suddenly into vigor. Again, one would like to know 
to what extent the coloring of the flowers is affected by the 
manure used, as this would seem to be so affected in the case 
of the pink Lilies. In mysmall tank itis necessary to restrain the 
plants somewhat by contracting the root-room, the disadvantage 
of which is that the gross feeders use up the nutriment very 
effectually before the end of the season. Perhaps the addition 
of bones in a rather coarse shape or some other slowly de- 
composing fertilizer would prove a useful addition to the barn- 
yard manure usually recommended? Of course, the plants 
are generally inaccessible, so that necessary stimulants can- 
not be applied at will. 

There is often a question as to whether a small tank does 
not become stagnant, but with vigorous vegetation and a sup- 
ply of fish there should be no trouble on this score, though a 
water-garden is no more automatic than any other and requires 
a certain amount of intelligent attention. Since the settlement 
of the manure early in the season the water has remained 
perfectly clear, and while, perhaps, not potable, it has been free 
from low forms of vegetation and has bred no mosquitoes ; 
though the fish, finding nice spawning grounds in the sand, 
have multiplied exceedingly and added abounding life to the 
water. Ordinary gold fish are hardy and attractive, but a few 
Chinese Fantails must give a new interest to this department 
another season. Of the white Nympheas, JV. alba candidis- 
sima has proved the sturdiest grower and most persistent 
bloomer. The flower is larger than that of JV. odoraza, though 
without its fragrance. WV. Adygmea alba, the little Chinese 
hardy variety, is also still in bloom, with no sign of going to 
rest. This Water Lily is rather inconspicuous in a pond, but 
very pretty in a small tank, in-doors or out. 

Of the colored Nympheas, WV. Devoniensis, with its noble 
deep rose colored flowers and rich wine colored leaves, is 
probably the most beautiful, and, though blooming at night, it 
should be in every collection. Another tender kind and a 
more free bloomer is VV. Zanzibarensis, which has bloomed 
continuously since earlysummer. Its large purple flowers, 
borne well above the water, are very attractive. The red va- 
riety is plentiful, though some stir seems to have been made 
over one of this color said to have been raised in Germany this 
year. Seedlings of the Zanzibar Water Lily are rather inclined to 
sport through shades of red and purple, though the dark purple 
is asomewhat scarce plant. Cape Cod Lilies, in a rich com- 
post, were very highly colored during an altogether too short 
season. 

The French JV. rosacea seems to be different from this 
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only in having a much more delicate pink tint. JV. chroma- 
tella has shown numerous large flowers of a rich yel- 
low tint, with deeper colored stamens. This bears the largest 
flowers of any yellow variety, some blooms nearly approach- 
ing those of WV. candidissima in size. The leaves are very dis- 
tinct, being blotched above and thickly spotted below with red. 
N. sulfurea, another of Marliac’s hardy Lilies, was even 
more brightly spotted, but has yet not flowered. WV. Mexz- 
cana, tor which I am indebted to Mr. Horsford, also 
refused to move for me, but, as shown by Mr. Wm. Tricker, is 
a smaller flower than JV. chromatella, though of a fine yellow. 
As it has a slightly mottled leaf and the habit of WV. fava—of 
throwing out runners—it is probably near akin to that variety, 
if not identical. It is to be hoped that collectors and fanciers 
will search carefully for fine or distinct forms of our native 
Nympheas, for no doubt, with care, such may be found. 

No collection of aquatics is complete without Velumbium 
speciosum, for the introduction of which we owe a great debt 
to Mr. Sturtevant. Of this one does not know whether to ad- 
mire most the noble flowers or the wonderful, beautiful leaves. 
It is a plant of vigorous growth, and needs restraint, or its 
runners will quickly filla large space. It is still throwing up 
its flower-buds. But for vigorous growing aquatics commend 
me to Lichhornia (Pontederia) crassipes (South American 
Pond-weed). The note in GARDEN AND FOREST as to this 
growing in acre plots was no “traveler's tale,” as it will 
rapidly fill all available space. It will increase about 500 per 
cent. under ordinary culture, and whether planted in the 
ground or floating in water it is a vegetable wonder with 
beautiful flowers. Limnocharis Humboldtii, with its fine yel- 
low flowers, of course, is ever attractive. Two neat little 
floaters are Azolla, with small oval leaves, and Sa/vinia natans, 
a little Selaginella-like plant of rapid increase. 

Of the Sagittarias, S. Fagonica has the finest flowers, in 
racemes of pure white, very double and Balsam-like. .S, WZon- 
tevidensis is the strongest grower of the race, with broad, deep 
green, tall foliage, andlarge, white, single flowers, with acrim- 
son spot at base of each petal. Not the least attractive and 
satisfactory plantis Cyperus Antiquorum, always exciting atten- 
tion by its distinctness, and of sturdy, vigorous habit. The 
Swamp Plantain (Alisma Plantago) is an attractive and showy 
plant, with its large, loose raceme of small white flowers. It 
seems to be beloved of aphides, which, however, soon dis- 
appear if the plants are sprayed or syringed with pure water 
forcibly enough to wash them off, when the fish quickly dis- 


ose of them. 
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Elizabeth, N. J. 
Bulbs from the Pacific Coast. 


ANY of the species of Calochortus and Brodiza from the 
Pacific Coast, especially those from California, are some- 
what difficult to manage in our cold eastern climate. The 
ocean currents of that coast have such an influence on the cli- 
mate that even in the northern portions of Washington along 
the coast the winters are quite mild as compared with the 
same season farther east. Some of these bulbs when wintered 
in an ordinary cellar begin to grow about the last of February, 
and by the time the ground is ready for them in spring this 
early growth has so exhausted them that they have little vigor 
left. They are not hardy, and if planted in autumn without 
protection will not survive our severe winters. Perhaps a 
very cool cellar might prevent this winter growth, but I ques- 
tion it. The only way I have been able to flower many of 
them has been to plant early in autumn and protect with three 
or four inches of leaves. If planted before the weather is too 
cold they become well rooted before winter. I believe that 
most of them will bear some freezing, and it seems to me that 
it is the alternate thawing and freezing of plants that winter 
kills so many. If they can be kept from thawing before 
spring after they have once been frozen, the cold is not so 
injurious. By covering them with three or four inches of 
leaves, though not enough to keep out all frost, they will re- 
main frozen and dormant until it is time to remove the cover- 
ing in spring. 

Mexican bulbs are quite different in their manner of growth, 
and may be wintered in a cellar with perfect success. They 
will not usually start to grow before the last of May or first of 
June, even if planted as early as the ground can be prepared 
in spring. The Fritillaries from California and Oregon have 
done much better planted in autumn and treated in this way; 
and the Lilies, though much more hardy than the other bulbs, 
seem to do better when covered. No doubt deep planting 
may answer for some of them, but if the soil is of the right 
kind I would prefer to plant five or six inches deep, witha 
light covering, to eight or ten inches. 
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Mostearly-flowering plants, if notall of them, should be planted 
early the previous autumn. August, or July even, is not too 
early for some of them. The Dog’s-tooth Violets, Chiono- 
doxas, Spring Beauties, Trilliums, etc., are never as strong the 
first season when planted in spring or late autumn as when 
set in August and September. They do not flower so early 
nor last so long. 

The Lilies from the Pacific coast are most of them early 
bloomers, and should be planted in early autumn. We have 
seldom succeeded in flowering Z. Washingtonianum or L. 
Humboldiit when planted in spring, and they seem to require 
more time to become established than most plants. ZL. far- 
dalinum has been the hardiest species. In a light loamy soil 
L. parvum and L. rubescens do finely, but in clay or clay ioam 
they refuse to thrive. JZ. Parryz is a more southern species, 
yet it seems hardy with deep planting, and is not hard to grow. 
Its beautiful canary-yellow tlowers appear with those of the 
earlier flowering sorts. It needs more moisture, however, 


than the otl ies, ; 
an the other species Mr ford. 


Southwick, Mass. 


The Celery Blight. 


ets season has been particularly favorable for the devel- 
opment of the leaf-blight of the Celery. In a recent ride 
through portions of Mercer County, New Jersey, gardens were 
found where the Celery crop was practically a failure—the 
plants almost from the time they were set in the benches hav- 
ing suffered from the blight. This unfortunate state of the 
plants is due primarily to a parasitic Fungus called Cercospora 
Afi, that infests the Celery and some allied plants, the 
Carrot often suffering considerably from the same disease. 

The presence of the blight is evidenced by yellowish green 
irregular patches upon the foliage. These spots shortly turn 
to a brown color, and finally the entire leaf, in the worst cases, 
droops, dries up and dies. If one of the diseased patches was 
examined under the microscope it would be found that small 
brown tufts of minute filaments protruded from nearly every 
one of the thousands of breathing pores in each square inch 
of the epidermis. Upon the tips of the threads constituting 
the tuft are borne long, slender spores, which fall away when 
ripe, and are carried about by the winds when dry and by the 
rains during wet weather. As the feeding threads of the Fun- 
gus are throughout the substance of the infested plant before 
they come to the surface to bear their spores, it is useless to 
try and effect a cure of foliage already badly infested. 

The most natural thing to do is to pick off the worse than 
worthless leaves and burn them. This will do something to 
hold the trouble in check. In the second place, some sub- 
stance can be placed upon the diseased parts to kill the spores, 
and at the same time upon the healthy plants or parts of plants 
to prevent the germination of the spores that may lodge there. 
From the nature of the trouble and a knowledge of what cer- 
tain chemicals have done with other parasitic Fungi, it is reas- 
onable to conclude that the compound of cupric carbonate in 
ammonia would prove a great assistance in ridding truck- 
farms of this serious pest. The formula for the Grape-rot 
found most effective is, three ounces of the copper carbonate 
in one quart of ammonia and diluted to twenty-two gallons 
with water. 

It is a well known fact that some varieties of Celery are 
less susceptible than others—the ‘‘White Plume” has an ex- 
cellent record, as being comparatively free from the disease. 

The recent heavy rains that have fallen throughout the 
country will prove a great blessing to the Celery crop. They 
will infuse new vigor into the plants and at the same time 
check the growth of the blight for awhile, for it seems to be 
a lover of dry weather. Shading the young plants with lath or 
boards high above the rows has sometimes saved the crop. 

Among allied plants the Carrot is the one most susceptible 
to this blight. A variety of the same species is found upon the 
Parsnip, and an abundance of wild Carrot and Parsnip in a 
region may be propagating places for the Celery blight. 


Rutgers College. Byron D, Halsted. 


Planting Daffodils.—The time for this work is at hand, and 
the question arises, How deep ought they to be planted? 
First-rate authorities on this subject advise shallower planting 
than I have found desirable, recommending in general a 
depth of four inches from the crown of the bulbs to the sur- 
face of the soil, but, of course, allowing a difference for the 
size and kind. It must be remembered, however, that this 
refers to bulbs which are lifted and transplanted every year, 
and this makes a great difference. Where bulbs are to be left 
for several years without being moved, I am inclined to think 
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that deeper planting is better—quite twice as deep as that above 
mentioned. 

No one should venture to lay down an absolute rule on such 
a subject, as soil makes a great difference, and experience is 
the best guide in every garden. But I find that in this deep 
and retentive soil, shallow planting produces a tendency to 
multiply rapidly, to the deterioration of the size of the bulb 
and the flower. I have certainly noticed, in beds of wild Daffo- 
dils, that when I have selected an individual of extra large 
flower and growth, the bulb is deeper than average, and larger 
if reached. I have found the same rule hold in my garden, 
Newly purchased bulbs, if fine and well ripened, will the 
first year produce equally good flowers, if planted in good soil, 
whether planted deep or shallow. To judge of the respective 
merits of deep and shallow planting, the second and third 
flowering season must be waited for; and I should recom- 
mend those who wish to decide between the merits of the dif- 
ferent depths to divide a dozen similar bulbs, planting in the 
same border and soil, half ata depth of nine inches and half 
at a depth of four, and, having labeled them carefully, without 
disturbing them in the interval, to let us know the result when 
they are in flower in 1893.—C. Wolley Dod, in Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


Aster Nove Angliz.—This is one of the handsomest species 
of the large genus the greater portion of which are natives of 
North America. Novices are often puzzled to know which of 
the many kinds catalogued are good and distinct varieties for 
garden decoration. This is the less surprising since enter- 
prising nurserymen advertise well known species under names 
which Professor Gray never heard of. The New England 
Aster is by no means peculiar to the eastern states, for we 
are told it is found from Canada and Saskatchewan to South 
Carolina and Colorado; it is one of our best tall-growing 
plants and never fails to give an abundance of bloom in 
the autumn months. In the back rows of large borders, 
and when used in conjunction with other tall-growing plants, 
such as Helianthus orgyalis, it is very effective. The variety 
Roseus has rays as large as the type, and of a deep shade of 
rose that is very pretty in contrast with the blue of the species. 
One thing more needs to be said of this class of hardy 
plants that form great clumps in the border, which is: that 
one should never hesitate to divide them when they have be- 
come large. This should be done directly after the flowering 
season is past, or, better still, in spring, before growth com- 
mences. The clumps may be carefully broken up and re- 
planted in the same place, provided a liberal quantity of manure 
is placed beneath them. This should not be allowed to come 
in contact with the roots, but should be first covered with soil, 
upon which the plants may be set. A healthy and deep root 
action will thus be ensured, and any check to growth in a dry 
season be prevented. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 0. 


Inula grandiflora.—In reply to Mr. FE, O. Orpet’s queries, I beg 
to state that seeds of this plant were received from the Hima- 
layas through the liberality of Dr. King, at Calcutta, under 
the designation “Composite, species.” I called it “erandiflora”’ 
in accordance with a suggestion from Sir J. D. Hooker when 
describing /. Hookeri. It may, however, turn out to be an 
entirely new species. In any case it is a very showy and easily 
cultivated perennial. : : : 

Delphinium Zalil is a native of Afghanistan and was sent to 
Europe by Dr. Aitchison. It flowered here two years ago, and 
is a Showy annual or biennial, the average height here being 
two feet. The flowers in its native haunts are used as a dye 
for leather. The coriaceous, fleshy roots are often exhausted 
the very first year by abundant flowering, and never keep 
longer than two years. 

Ostrowskya magnifica, perhaps, may not be quite hardy in 
the northern states of America. I lost several hundred last 
winter, when the frost was not serious. It is a gorgeous plant 
and well worth all the care it requires. The seed very soon 
loses its power of germination, and should be sown a few 


weeks after it ripens. 


Baden-Baden. Max Letchtlin. 


Japanese Anemones.—These plants have been so often com- 
mended for autumn display that it almost seems superfiuous 
to refer to them again. They are especially welcome at this 
season of the year, when few plants are in bloom in the bor- 
ders, which unavoidably have now a ragged appearance. 
They make excellent pot plants; specimens with over a 
hundred blooms open at once, in twelve-inch pots, are very 
striking. The length of time they remain in bloom, four to six 
weeks, still further recommends them. Their culture is very 
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easy. Good loam, yearly repotting and liquid manure when 
forming the flowering stems; these seem to be all the re- 
quirements necessary to insure success; yet, we seldom see 
m well grown. y. 

PO Mass. etesss hy UD); Jak 

Clematis paniculata.—For a vigorous growing, profuse flow- 
ering species this cannot be excelled. The long shoots of 
this plant, now in bloom, are furnished with crowded clusters 
ot feathery, fragrant, white Howers, which, though small, are 
borne in such wild profusion that the vine appears as a mass 
of white. The lower vine is well furnished with large, firm 
leaves. A Clematis which will make eight or ten feet of vigor- 
ous growth in its first season, is free from disease and flowers 
so profusely, is an ornament to any garden. 

Newark, N. J. he 


Correspondence. 


Home Experimental Gardens. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The value of experimental stations varies according to 
the good judgment of the Director and the wide diffusion of 
results in an intelligent form. I believe, however, that, asa 
rule, we get as reliable reports to guide general cultivation 
from private experimenters. I have in a lone course of trials 
learned to rely on one or two special sources of information 
in each special field of work. If I wish to know thetruth about 
a new Strawberry I compare the judgment of such men as 
Crawtord, Williams and Miller; and there are two or three 
of the state experimental stations I am glad to hear from. 
What I wish to urge is that we shall all of us establish a series 
of home experiments, and make it a fixed part of our annual 
efforts in horticulture. These experiments, when they reach 
fixed results, should be reported on in such a way as to reach 
the general public. 

For many years I have made it a point to cross-breed or 
specially select both among flowers and vegetables. For ten 
years I have carried on a series of experiments with Beans, 
Corn and other garden products. I have raised a Pumpkin 
that kept with dry storage all summer; but have not held it to 
be of sufficient value to disseminate. My experiments with 
Strawberries have never given but two promising sorts, and 
one of these may at some time prove to be worth general test- 
ing. In Raspberries [ am testing a strain of very early red 
seedlings that so far promise to be superior to Turner, Marl- 
boro and other early sorts—certainly far ahead of Hansell, 
Crimson Beauty and Lost Rubies. I have no Blackberry that 
I am certain of, but some good ones. Black Raspberries fol- 
low their parentage very closely. What I hope for is a seed- 
ling Gregg that shall be absolutely hardy. Seedling Grapes 
have shown some good points, but nothing to warrant their 
being sold. The Gooseberry is a grand fruit, growing slowly 
into popularity. I have succeeded instarting, or rather finding, 
a true cross of native and English that, after five years’ test, I 
believe to be an advance on what we have. 

Corn I have crossed quite to my heart’s content, and the re- 
sult is many very good sorts, from very early to very late; but 
I am not sure that they should be offered to the public. 
In Beans I have had better success. A white Wax-pod 
ten inches long and three inches around is big enough. The 
beans inside in some sorts number nine or ten and are white 
in color; in others pink or yellow. 

Comparative culture opens another admirable field for home 
experiments, only that it requires far more patience than is 
often exercised. Very many reports as to the comparative 
merits of deep or shallow planting, level or hill culture, the 
merits of seed from the end or from the middle of the ear, of 
small or large tubers, etc., are vitiated by the variation of 
seasons. 

But whatever results may prove of advantage to the public, 
these experiments are of immense importance to the farmer 
or gardener who works at them, and to his family. They lend 
a charm to rural life that is hardly obtainable in any other 
way; turning hand-work into head-work, and drudgery into 
poetry. The effect on children is most admirable. I should 
by all means allow each child a special part in a special ex- 
periment; let him work it out himself. Here he gains the 
power to investigate and observe, which makes all scientific 
research and acquisition possible. An experimental plot is 
better than botany books. Hired men will also be greatly 
improved by being engaged in comparative culture. 


Clinton, N. Y. LE, P. Powell, 
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Shirley Poppies. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—Will you be kind enough to tell me what is a Shirley 
Poppy and how it differs from other Poppies ? 

Morristown, N. J. B. 

[These Poppies were produced by selection by the Rev. 
W. Wilks, of Shirley Vicarage, England. Mr. Wilks found 
in a corner of his garden a stray lot of the wild scarlet 
field Poppy (Papaver Rheas), and amongst them he no- 
ticed one blossom whose petals were distinctly edged with 
white, with their bases shading into the black of the sta- 
mens. A second plant he found near his home with the 
same white edging, and having saved the seed, the next 
year gave him a few blossoms which were more or less 
edged with white, and some others of a paler shade of red. 
The seed of the most distinct ones was saved from year 
to year, and Mr. Wilks is positive that he still finds im- 
provement in the plants. In some of them all the dark 
tinge has been removed at the base of the petals, and 
golden stamens and anthers have taken the place of the 
sombre centre of the flower, and the color of the petals 
varies from pure scarlet to paper white, including all 
shades of pink and salmon-pink, 

The plants have grown in vigor and robustness of. habit 
as well as in beauty. The strain has become so well 
established that not more than one per cent. of ‘‘rogues” 
or black-centred flowers are found. A good colored plate 
of these Poppies was published in Amateur Gardening 
July 5th, 1890.—Ep. ] 


The Fay Currant. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—I observe that Mr. E, P. Powell speaks disparagingly 
of the Fay Currant in your issue of July 23d. My experi- 
ence has differed so completely from his that I am led to 
inquire whether his views are generally accepted. Either the 
conditions at his place are exceptionally unfavorable for this 
fruit or the conditions with me are unusually good, for it is 
by odds the best Currant I have ever tried. SVC 


New Haven. 

[So far as our observation goes the Fay Currant is alte- 
gether a superior fruit. Many correspondents corroborate 
this opinion. Dr. Hoskins, for example, writes from Ver- 
mont that it is a great success with him and far ahead of 
the Versailles on rather light soil. The clusters are almost 
like Delaware Grapes in size, they sell well, and no 
complaint is ever made of their quality. Mr. S. D. Willard 
writes from Geneva that his experience with this Currant 
is most favorable, and he adds that he considers this 
the prevailing sentiment among horticulturists of western 
New York.—Ep. ] 


Recent Publications. 


The Trees of North-eastern America. Illustrated from 
original sketches. By Charles S. Newhall. 8vo, pp. 242. 

This work has been prepared for the sole purpose of en- 
abling persons who have no botanical knowledge to identify 
the native trees of Canada and the northern states east of the 
Mississippi River, and a few—some twenty or more—of the 
more common species that have been introduced and natural- 
ized in this region. The characters used are few in number, 
and mainly those which are most obvious. The leaves of the 
trees are principally relied upon in the descriptions given, and 
the classification is based on leaf-forms exclusively. The plan 
is for the student to take a leaf of his specimen, and follow it 
down through a few of its plainest characters—that is, whether 
simple or compound, alternate or opposite, entire, toothed or 
lobed, and if the latter, whether the lobes are entire or toothed. 
Having pursued his specimen to this group the student will 
find the leaves of all the trees of its class rather coarsely 
figured from what appear to be actual impressions from 
typical specimens. The figures are accompanied by brief de- 
seriptive text, which gives additional data for identification, 
drawn from the bark, lowers and fruit. 

Since the book has an aim so definite it may have been ad- 
visable to omit any details that are not absolutely needed for 
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that single end. For example, there is no need of giving any 
description of the winter-buds of trees, for the key can only be 
used with the leaves. No mention of their flowers is made in 
the case of several trees, and perhaps it is enough to say of the 
flowers of the Sassafras, ‘‘ greenish yellow, in clusters, May, 
June,” or of the Yellow Willow, ‘blossoms, May.” But such in- 
formation is not very specific or satisfying. We may not unrea- 
sonably hope, however, that one who has taken the pains to 
identity a tree by means of this artificial guide will continue his 
investigations until he learnssomething of it besides its name. 
The truth is, however, that very few people comparatively can 
identify half the trees in our woods or by our roadsides, and 
this book will render a worthy service by helping all who fol- 
low its plain directions to ca!l our familiar trees by their proper 
names. 

Professor N. L. Britton has been followed as the authority 
on scientific nomenclature. 

Report on the Substitution of Metal for Wood in Railroad 
Ties. By E. E. Russell Tratman. Published by authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington. en ; 

This report has just been issued by the Forestry Division of 
the United States Department of Agriculture as ‘ Bulletin No. 
4,” and while it has a special interest for railroad managers and 
engineers, it will be found of value to all intelligent people 
who give attention to the subject of forestry in general as one 
of the necessary economies of modern civilization. Mr. Trat- 
man, who made this investigation on the consumption of ties, 
obtained his information by addressing the managers of 
various railroads at home and in foreign countries, and they 
furnished full information in reply to numerous circulars 
and letters. The report covers some 350 pages, besides many 
careful illustrations, so that it will be impossible to give any- 
thing like a summary of the information given. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose to say that probably there are now in 
the world 30,000 miles of railway laid on metal ties, which 
amounts to nearly sixteen per cent. of the total mileage of the 
world, exclusive of the United States and Canada. These 
figures show not only the great importance of the subject con- 
sidered, but they show also that in other countries this subject 
has long ago passed the experimental stage in which it still 
remains in this country. 

Of course the use of metal ties is in the interest of forestry 
and in the interest of the timber resources of the country, but 
it is also in the interest of the railways, because it reduces the 
expenses of maintenance and increases the safety of operation. 
Mr. Tratman concludes, therefore, that the introduction of 
metal ties will be a benefit to the forests, to the railways and to 
the public. The indirect value to the country and to our for- 
ests of this change to metal ties can only be realized when we 
consider the large amount of forest-supplies that are used in 
railway construction. Probably the railways use not less than 
one-fifth of all the timber consumed in the country. But what 
is of more importance, the material represented in this con- 
sumption is drawn largely from thrifty young growth which is 
the promise of the future, so that the timber crop is used be- 
fore it has reached its most profitable age and largest produc- 
tion tothe acre. Besides this, the most durable and valuable 
timbers only are desired, and consequently the forest-areas 
from which these kinds are culled must deteriorate in quality, 
the inferior ones being left to dominate and exclude more 
valuable kinds which are thus placed at a disadvantage by the 
unintelligent action of man. That this is true is proved from 


‘investigation in the forests of Kentucky, where White Oak 


represents forty per cent. of the natural growth, while after the 
timber has been culled the new growth contains not more 
than five per cent. of this valuable railroad timber. 

The great bull of the tie material is now cut from second 
growth, especially in the eastern states, and young timber that 
will make only one tie, or at least one tie to the cut, is 
called for in most specifications. This careless consumption 
of the best parts of the new growth must injure the future 
forest; for we draw in this way upon the fund which we 
should hold in trust and should allow to accumulate for the 
next generation. Wedo worse, indeed, because we do all we can 
to depreciate the value of the investment by injuring its quality. 

Many considerations of this sort are brought out in a sug- 
gestive introductory note by Mr. Fernow, from which we quote 
the following : 

“Tt has been shown repeatedly that ourannual consumption 
of wood products at present exceeds double the amount of 
wood material that can possibly reproduce itself annually on 
the area covered with wood growth. It is, therefore, of na- 
tional interest and within the line of worl: of this Division to 
call attention to the necessity of husbanding timber supplies, 
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and to furnish all and any information that may lead toa more 
econoniical use of these supplies ora substitution of other mate- 
rial where this is practicable. While such economy is desira- 
ble in all directions, it is especially so in regard to tie-timber, 
since, for this purpose, the promising crop of the future is 
utilized prematurely—and that of the best quality and of the 
most valuable timbers. Furthermore, it should be known 
that for those who furnish these supplies for the railroad com- 
panies there is but small, if any, profit in the trade. The ties 
are in most cases brought to the railroads by holders of small 
wood-lots, and the price paid is hardly more than fair com- 
pensation for labor in making and hauling them, no value 
being placed upon the material itself. 

“Tt has been suggested that railroads could be induced to 
substitute metal for wood only when it could be shown that an 
increase in the price of wooden ties is imminent. But from 
this report it appears that the price paid for ties in many local- 
ities is now even lower than it was formerly, notably in the 
north-eastern states. Yet it would be a mistake to argue from 
this, as a general proposition, that more timber is in the coun- 
try than before, that forest-supplies are in excess of demand, 
and that prices are going to decrease continuously. 

“The law of supply and demand as affecting the price of this 
commodity is vitiated by other conditions which influence the 
price. It is the excessive offer compared with the require- 
ments, rather than excess of actual visible supplies available 
for the long run, that places the purchaser of this commodity 
in_position to dictate the price, the offer coming from many 
holders of small parcels, who have no knowledge of general 
market conditions, and hence cannot take advantage of a 
comparison between actual supplies in view and demand for 
the present and future in adjusting the price. 

“A timber crop, unlike an agricultural crop, is capable of 
being harvested at various stages of development. Timber 
fit for ties may be cut at any time, from the twenty-year-old 
sprout of the coppice to the old growth of the virgin forest, 
and the offer of the crop in this shape may be excessiveat any 
time without necessarily indicating an over-abundance of 
forest-supplies in general and for the long run. The acci- 
dental simultaneous arrival atan age when the timber is fit 
for ties of a new growth over a large area may also in a given 
region make supplies appear plentiful, and, therefore, for a 
time reduce the price ; but this present over-supply and reduc- 
tion of price must necessarily be at the expense of a future 
short supply and increase of price. Another reason for an 
apparent over-supply of tie timber may be found in the open- 
ing up of new sources of supply on such roads as are capable 
of extension, while the old roads, with no new fields to enter, 
will necessarily experience a constant advance in prices with 
decreased offers, and will be the first to have recourse to 
metal on account of cheapness. 

“Tt should also be known that, within limits, a railroad 
management has it in its power to keep the price low by rais- 
ing freight rates, so as to make the exportation of tie timber 
from its territory unprofitable. The condition of the tie 
market, then, cannot be the only, or even the main, criterion 
as to when the time for substituting metal has arrived, even 
from a financial point of view. 

‘But it is not a consideration of initial cost that makes the 
substitution of metal ties desirable and profitable. Itissuperi- 
ority of track, permanence of road-bed, safety, reduced cost of 
maintenance, and hence ultimate saving and economy, that 
recommend the metal tie, as the experiences in foreign coun- 
tries have proved. 

“A curious lack of accurate calculation is often seen when 
comparisons are made on the balance-sheet between various 
systems of construction. If initial costalone is considered, all 
financial questions are settled by the amount of cash on hand, 
but the question with stable corporations is whether tempo- 
rary Saving in initial cost is preferable to greater initial expendi- 
ture where it ensures decreased outlay for maintenance and 
deferred expenditure for renewal. 

‘“From a simple calculation it will appear, for instance, that 
a road using ties for which it pays fifty cents, and which last 
eight years—like white Oak in many sections—can afford to 
pay $1.20 for a metal tie lasting thirty years (the presumed life 
of such ties) and be sure ofsaving at least theamount required 
for the renewals of the Oak ties during thirty years; or, by 
doubling the life of the Oak tie to sixteen years by means of 
preservative processes, we may pay thirty-five cents for such 
process and still find an advantage on the balance-sheet.”’ 

The Bulletin also contains a paper by Mr. Fernow on the 
consumption of forest-supplies by railroads and practicable 
economies in their use, to which, as well as to some details of 
Mr. Tratman’s work, we hope to refer in a future issue. 
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Notes. 


The eleven parks in the City of Philadelphia are estimated to 
contain 2,884% acres of ground. : 


General Bidwell has added 700 acres to his orchard in Chico, 
California, so that it now covers 2,200 acres. : 


Mr. Carl W. Hartmann, of Sweden, is the botanist of the 
Lumholtz Mexican Exploring Expedition, which started from 
Arizona on August 3oth, and hopes to return in the autumn 
of 1892. 

English journals say that the custom of tree-planting by 
school children on a certain day in each year has been im- 
ported from America into Australia, in accordance with the 
decision of the Minister for Public Instruction. There, as 
here, the day will be known as Arbor Day. 


A garden of Pampas Grass ten acres in extent is one of the 
objects of interest to tourists who visit Anaheim, California. 
This year about 40,000 plumes will be harvested, and the yield 
after the plants become fully established will average 100,000 
plumes. These plumes bring about five cents apiece. 


As the fragrance, if not the savor, of strawberries is injured 
by washing, the Revue Horticole recommends that, when it is 
desired to free them from sand, they should be gently bounced 
in a piece of damp muslin. The sand will remain attached to 
the muslin and the delicacy of the fruit will not be impaired. 


Mr. E. S. Miller, writing from Floral Park, Long Island, in 
reference to Mr. Orpet’s method of propagating Achilleas from 
underground stolons, says that his way of getting a stock of 
these plants is to store the old ones in a shed until January, 
then plant them in a bench and take cuttings from the young 
wood from that time on until May. Plants struck as late as 
May, if planted out, make very strong roots and give an abun- 
dance of flowers. 


The Garden says of Lilium Henryi: “The species is a new 
one, and was discovered in western China by Dr. Henry, who 
sent a few bulbs of it to Kew last year. The habit of the plant 
is that of Z. /ancifolium, but taller; the flowers are in loose 
corymbs, specimens showing as many as eight flowers on 
each stem ; they are reflexed as in LZ. /ancifolium, three inches 
across, and colored rich orange-yellow, with a few tiny dots 
of purple. As a decorative plant this species will take rank 
with Z. tigrinum and L. superbum.” 


The Garden recently noticed a new Peony as both “curious 
and beautiful.” Itis called Peonta Wittmanniana, and ‘‘ when 
the leaves first appear their bright, pale, golden green color 
must strike any grower of plants accustomed only to the 
deep toned leaves of the better known herbaceous kinds, 
But the picture is complete when the flower appears, of a 
beautiful and delicate color that may best be described as 
strong primrose with a dash of Jemon. The texture of the 
petals is so firm as to remind one of a Magnolia, and the seed- 
pod is a bold and handsome object.” 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle for August 18th described at length 
American methods of evaporating fruit, prompted by the fact 
that the subject had been discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It seems that the industry is as 
yet unknown in England, but, itis believed, might profitably 
be developed there, although the fruit production of the 
country is ona scale so much smaller than our own. 
best way of introducing it, one speaker at the meeting had 
said, would be for some land-owner to ‘“‘set up one of these 
American evaporators, so as to give his tenants and neighbors 
an opportunity of testing its value.” 


Under the title of Variétés Bibliographiques Monsieur 
Rolland, a Parisian bookseller, is now publishing an interest- 
ing, popular flora, which is to include as many vernacular 
names for each plant as can be discovered, and also all the 
stories, superstitions, proverbs and customs relating to the 
plants and flowers of all parts of the world. Asan extreme 
example of the perplexing number of common names which 
may be borne by a well known plant a foreign reviewer cites 
from this book the case of Clematis vitalba, for which more 
than 200 such names are recorded, not, of course, in French 
alone, but in the different languages included in the scope of 
the encyclopedia. 

Boston journals announce the closing, after a most success- 
ful third season, of the seventeen summer play-grounds for 
little children established by the Massachusetts Emergency 
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and Hygiene Association. Almost all of them were public 
school-yards, and although in only one was it possible to form 
a flower-garden, the open spaces, filled with heaps of sand, 
supplied by charitable individuals with toys, cut flowers and 
sea-shelis, and superintended by a matron, have given health 
and happiness to a multitude of indigent children who other- 
wise could have found recreation only in the gutter. The 
average attendance for the whole summer was ninety children 
daily at each of the yards. At some of them the daily total 
occasionally rose to aS many as 200, 


In spite of the unfavorable year the horticultural exhibit at 
the New Jersey State Fairat Waverly last week, and especially 
the display of apples and pears, was unexpectedly fine, al- 
though not as large as usual, while the grapes were fully up to 
previous exhibits, and potatoes were abundant and superior in 
size and smoothness. The most tempting of the pears were 
from cold storage; the Bartletts, Boussocks and other early 
varieties being especially attractive. The greater part of the 
grape display came from Montclair, and finer clusters of 
Brighton, Cottage, Concord, Worden and Niagara were never 
seen anywhere. Samples of the new white grape, Colerain, 
were on exhibition. The clusters and berries were of medium 
size, but the quality was pronounced excellent by all. 


The £vening Transcript, of Boston, recently gave, on the 
authority of the Westborough Chronotype, an account of a great 
Elm-tree which stands in the westerly part of Framingham, 
Massachusetts. It was transplanted from the woods by one 
Jonathan Rugg in the year 1774, and set in rich, moist ground 
to shelter a little house which had been built justseventy years 
earlier, At one foot from the ground it now measures twenty- 
eight feet six inches in circumference, while the girth of its 
largest limb is ten feet three inches. The circumference of 
its noon-tide shadow is 295 feet, an area, we are told, ‘that 
would readily accommodate two thousand people.” Under 
one huge branch stands a two-storied farm-house and a flight 
of steps ascends the trunk and follows another limb to the 
place of its forking, where a capacious summer-house has 
been built. The giant tree is still healthy and vigorous. 


French journals lament that unfavorable weather has almost 
altogether deprived the country of fruit this year. A disas- 
trous amount of rain has so afflicted the central, northern, 
western and south-western districts that the markets have 
been almost bare of fruit except such as had come from the 
south. One correspondent, writing from the Department of 
the Seine-et-Marne, says: ‘‘We have had neither cherries nor 
apricots nor plums; apples have been greatly injured by hail; 
pears have suffered less; but our grapes will not ripen.” And 
another, writing from Brittany, says that there the pears are 
all spoiled, apples are lacking in many localities, and almost 
all the plums had perished; that peaches are everywhere 
non-existent; that gooseberries and raspberries had been rela- 
tively scanty, and that, although strawberries had been quite 
plentiful, they ‘‘had only the form of the fruit with the taste 
of water.” Meanwhile, complaints of excessive drought have 
been coming in from the south, where, we are told, even in 
carefully watered gardens, the trees and shrubs had faded and 
withered. Near the coast the moist sea-breezes ‘assure the 
abundance of the grape crop,” but further north grape-grow- 
ers are reported to be in despair over the persistent dryness. 


We are accustomed to hearing the Ailanthus condemned as 
an avenue-tree, because of the irritating effect of its pollen on 
the bronchial tubes and its consequent offense to those who 
are afflicted with ‘‘hay fever.” But, according to one of the 
editors of the Revue Horticole, the Plane-tree is equally unde- 
sirable, by reason of the fine hairs which cover the lower sur- 
faces of the leaves, the buds, and even the young fruits. 
“These hairs, being extremely light, spread through the air, 
and, introducing themselves into the respiratory tubes, irri- 
tate the mucous membrane to such an extent that workmen in 
nurseries are obliged to cease their labor during the heat of 
the day. These facts are so well known, that when the graft- 
ing ot Planes or even the clearing of the soil where they grow 
is in question, care is taken to have the work stopped when 
the sun rises and the dew disappears, because then the hairs 
detach themselves and cause an irritating cough, which some- 
times even produces hemorrhage. The danger is said to be 
much smaller in streets than in nurseries, for the trees are 
then lifted well above the ground and the wind carries off 
most of the injurious hairs; nevertheless, the writer pro- 
nounces it a genuine danger even under these conditions, and 
calls to it the attention of those who superintend the planting 
of Parisian streets.” 
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ihe Tupelo Tree 


4 ‘HE forests of eastern America contain few trees more 

interesting to the botanist or of greater ornamental 
value than the Tupelo, Pepperidge, Sour Gum or Water 
Gum, as one of the American representatives of the small 
genus Nyssa is popularly called in different parts of the 
country. This genus was so named by Linnaeus for a 
water nymph, because the species known to him, inhab- 
itants of our far southern states, grow usually in shallow 
ponds or deep swamps overflowed for a considerable part 
of each year. Its nearest American relatives are the Cor- 
nels, from which Nyssa differs principally in its five instead 
of four-parted flowers, which are rarely perfect, but pro- 
duce their male and female organs separately, while the 
flowers of the Cornels are perfect, and, in its alternate 
leaves, the leaves of our Cornels being opposite except in 
the case of a single species. 

The distribution of the genus is exceptional and inter- 
esting. Three species, or four, according to the opinion of 
some excellent observers, inhabit different parts of eastern 
North America from Maine to Texas. One species, a tree 
of some size, occurs at considerable elevations on the Sik- 
kim Himalaya, and one or two little known species are 
found on the mountains of Java. The genus has no repre- 
sentative, strange to say, in the flora of China or Japan, 
where so many of the types of eastern America occur ; and 
paleontologists have not yet brought to light any indication 
that the ancestors of existing species inhabited a larger 
part of the earth’s surface than these species do at present. 

This is not the place, and it is not our intention, to dis- 
cuss at this time the limits of the different American spe- 
cies, which have puzzled botanists ever since they have 
known them, the confusion beginning with Linneeus him- 
self, who included two very distinct species under his 
original description. It is our purpose merely to call atten- 
tion to one of the species still little known or appreciated 
by planters as an ornamental tree. This is the Nyssa, 
which is generally distributed through all the eastern por- 
tions of the United States south of the southern part of the 
state of Maine and central Michigan. Nyssa aquatica 
appears to be the correct botanical name for this tree, 
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although it is only in the extreme south that it grows in 
water. Near the coast of the northern states it always 
grows by the borders of swamps in low, moist ground ; and 
in the interior, especially on the lower slopes of the high 
Alleghany Mountains, where it attains its greatest size, 
it is found at considerable distances from the water-courses 
associated with the Oaks, Magnolias, Hemlocks, Hickories 
and Ashes which form the principal part of the forest- 
growth. Here the Tupelo grows sometimes to a height of 
considerably more than a hundred feet, with a tall, stout 
trunk three or four feet in diameter, and short slender 
branches, contracted in their development by its neighbors 
in the forest. Near the coast it is always a much smaller 
tree, especially in the southern states, and it is rare to find 
it more than fifty feet high except in the mountain forests 
or in those of the lower Ohio valley—a region of excep- 
tional and extraordinary tree-growth. 

The habit of this tree as we see it near the coast is very 
different from that which it assumes when growing in the 
dense forest, for, as it grows near the coast in low, wet 
land, which produces generally few trees, the individuals 
have sufficient room for the development of their branches, 
which are long and nearly horizontal, producing a flat, 
often umbrella-shaped, top. This is the familiar form in 
which the Tupelo is seen in the neighborhood of this city, 
either along the shores of Long Island Sound, where it 
abounds, or the New Jersey coast. 

The leaves vary much in size and somewhat in outline 
on trees in different parts of the country, the largest. and 
broadest being produced on the Alleghany Mountains, and 
the smallest in the Florida Pine-barrens. The flowers in 
the different forms vary, however, very little. The stami- 
nate flowers are produced in dense clusters, while the 
female flowers are borne two to fourteen together at the 
summit of an elongated peduncle. The blue-black fruit, 
of which rarely more than two are developed from a clus- 
ter of flowers, varies somewhat in shape, and very con- 
siderably in size, in different parts of the country, as do the 
seeds, which have been depended on to divide the species. 
But the botanist, with a large series of specimens gathered 
from trees growing under the various climatic conditions 
to which this species is subjected, finds it a difficult task to 
distinguish characters which can be depended on to estab- 
lish varieties even which do not pass imperceptibly one 
into another. 

The Tupelo was introduced into England in 1808 by 
John Lyon, an English plant-collector who traveled widely 
in North America early in the century. It was doubtless 
sent earlier to France, as it is hardly possible that Michaux 
could have failed to introduce such a distinct and beautiful 
tree into the plantations of his native land. Whether this 
is true or not it is certain that no American tree is now 
more rarely seen in Europe, and a really fine specimen 
outside of America is not. easily recalled. This is due, 
perhaps, to the difficulty which is always experienced in 
transplanting this tree after it has been allowed to 
remain undisturbed for any length of time or after 
it has attained to any considerable size. The roots 
are remarkably stout and long, with few rootlets, so 
that the trees are never easy to move unless they 
have been grown in the nursery and specially pre- 
pared for transplanting. It is easily raised from seed, 
however, the seedlings are easily transplanted, and if they 
are set while still young where the trees are to grow per- 
manently, no difficulty will be experienced with them. 
Even large plants dug up in the swamps can be successfully 
moved if extraordinary care is taken in the operation, but 
for the ordinary cultivator it is best to depend on small, 
nursery-grown plants when they can be obtained. 

The Tupelo should be more often seen in ornamental 
plantations than it is at present. The habit of this tree 
when allowed sufficient room in which to grow is striking 
and interesting and quite unlike that assumed by any other of 
our hardy trees. The foliage isabundant and lustrous, and in 
the autumn it assumes a brilliancy and splendor of coloring 
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unrivaled by that of our other trees. It is one of those 
trees which always attract attention—in the winter by its 
peculiar habit, in summer by the beauty of its foliage and 
in autumn by its coloring. 

The wood of this tree is nearly white and very light, but 
with such an intricately contorted grain that it can be split 
only with the greatest difficulty. It is valuable, therefore, 
and now considerably used for the hubs of light wheels 
and for rollers in glass factories, for ox-yokes and similar 
purposes. 

The value of the Tupelo as an ornamental tree is shown 
in our illustration on page 491 representing a group of 
these trees growing naturally near a small pond in the 
town of West Medford, Massachusetts, and made from one 
of the excellent tree portraits for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Henry Brooks. 

Nyssa aquatica is a small-fruited species, the stone marked 
by broad, rounded ridges; the fruit of the two other Ameri- 
can species is very much larger, the stones being marked 
with prominent acute or winged margins. The first of these 
two species is the WVyssa uniflora of botanists, so called be- 
cause the fertile flowers are solitary. This is a large tree, 
usually known as the Cotton Gum or Big Tupelo, a hundred 
feet or more high, and an inhabitant of deep river-swamps, 
where it grows in immense quantities, generally with the 
Sweet Gum, from southern Virginia and southern Illinois 
and Indiana to Florida and Texas. It has ample, usually 
angular-dentate leaves and peduncled fruit half an inch 
long, known in the country where it grows as wild olives. 
It is one of the largest, handsomest and most abundant of 
the river-swamp trees of the southern states. According to 
Aiton, it was introduced into England as early as 1735 by 
the indefatigable Peter Collinson, who no doubt received it 
from his constant correspondent, John Bartram; it was 
probably soon lost from gardens, and it is extremely 
doubtful if it is now anywhere known in a living state out- 
side its native swamps. 

The other American species of the genus is a smaller 
tree than either of the others and much more restricted in 
its range. It is the so-called Ogeeche Lime, the Nyssa 
Ogeche of botanists, of the coast region of South Carolina 
and Georgia, and of a few isolated stations of northern and 
western Florida. It is a shrubby tree, with staminate 
flowers in large clusters, the fertile solitary and usually 
perfect. These are followed by olive-shaped scarlet fruit 
nearly an inch long, and very acid even when fully ripe. 
It is collected in considerable quantities, being much 
esteemed when preserved with sugar for its sub-acid flavor. 
It is known as wild limes or Ogeeche limes. It is doubtful 
if this tree, although known to Bartram, Marshall, Walter 
and the early American botanists, has ever been cultivated, 
although it might well be grown for its fruit in regions 
where the Orange flourishes. 


Durine the discussion on landscape-gardening at the 
Boston Convention of Florists Mr. C. B. Whitnall, of Mil- 
waukee, in the course of a well constructed argument to 
justify the use of a natural combination of simple elements 
in park planting as against the more highly- ornate style, 
which also had advocates, quoted the following sentence 
from Mr. McMillan’s now famous essay: ‘‘ The lights and 
shadows of a painting are carefully studied, and whatever 
is appreciated in the copy is surely of greater value in 
the original.” Mr. Whitnall went on to inquire if any one 
ever heard of a noted artist who spent time in copying 
ribbon lines or carpet patterns or any other of the formal 
garden designs which may be classified under the gen- 
eral head of decorative planting. Of course, every one 
must admit that the genuine artist would prefer some nook 
in the wild-wood or some other piece of unadorned nature 
as a subject ; but, after all, this hardly proves that so-called 
decorative gardening is altogether to be rejected. It only 
demonstrates in another way the truth of what we have 
before stated, and what is no doubt the belief of Mr. Whit- 
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nall himself, that there are two distinct kinds of gardening. 
It does not follow that a piece of embroidery is not beauti- 
ful and useful in its proper function because an artist does 
not choose to put it on canvas, nor does it follow that a 
formal arrangement of plants may not have a legitimate 
use in certain places because it is not a fit subject for the 
brush. A true artist must express some sentiment. It is 
the inner meaning of his subject which he aims to interpret; 
but an arrangement of plants and flowers which is meant 


’ to be strictly ornamental addresses itself to the esthetic 


faculty alone, and although it may give great delight on 
account of its perfect form and brilliant color its beauty is 
evanescent and superficial. Decorative planting of this sort 
is essentially transient. The arrangement of the beds may 
be altered a dozen times during the year, and they are 
sure to be changed with each season. It can have 
none of the associations which cluster around a 
work which has a permanent and continuous life 
beneath an ever-changing outward form. On the other 
hand, a natural landscape may have the beauty which 
an artist always wishes to reproduce, but it may 
have in addition a profounder meaning which excites 
the imagination and moves the feelings. All this means 
that landscape-gardening which deals with the permanent 
features of scenery, with the sky line and the distance and 
the shadowy mystery of wood borders, will always furnish 
subjects for the brush of the artist, while merely decorative 
gardening, which is concerned with the temporary adorn- 
ment of smaller spaces, furnishes no such subject. In 
other words, it offers additional evidence that there aretwo 
kinds of garden art essentially distinct in purpose and in 
effect. There is no necessary conflict between the two 
styles of planting, but itis plain that each should be re- 
stricted to its legitimate field. Any attempt to combine 
the two by unskilled hands is likely to produce an incon- 
gruity in which the best effect of each will be more than 
neutralized by the other. 


Shrubs which Endure Drought. 


BARBERRIES.—Some of the Asiatic Barberries have stood the 
heat and drought in a surprising way. Of these B. Amurensis 
stands well at the head for rapidity of growth, health of foliage 
and for the very heavy crop of handsome fruit. Several other 
species are also clean and healthy and loaded with varied and 
handsome fruit, under conditions which have favored the 
Cluster Cup Fungus and stunted growth on the common 
species from west Europe. Among the perfect ones I might 
name B&B. esculenta, B. macrocaultea, B. carriacea, B. Fishert, B. 
macrophylla, B. crategina. Our observations favor the belief 
that in our climate a number of so-called species are free from 
the Cluster Cup Fungus. 

RUSSIAN PRIVET.— While classed as varieties of Ligustrum vul- 
gare, the Privets from central Russia are quite unlilke the com- 
monforms from west Europe, which are tender here. The leaves 
are broader, darker green, and in all respects more attractive ; 
the plants are absolutely hardy, the flower-racemes are larger, 
pure white and fragrant, and the bunches of berriesare larger, 
as are the individual berries. When in blossom the flowers 
were much worn by the ladies on the college grounds and 
prized for use as cut flowers in vases. 

TAMARIX AMURENSIS.—Here the common Tamarix is frozen 
down during our mildest winter, while that from the Amur is 
perfectly hardy. It is a dry climate plant, and will grow on 
the driest embankment in perfect health where nearly all other 
shrubs would perish. It is now (September 18th) in flower for 
the third time this season. 

CLIMBING HONEYSUCKLE.—What we have from Russia as 
Lonicera Germanica and L. media are models of health and 
vigor, with a grand show of brilliant scarlet berries in clus- 
ters at the points of growth. JZ. confusa, as we have it from 
north-east Germany, appears to be identical with ZL. Halleana 
from China, but it is a hardier plant and a more profuse 
bloomer. 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLES.—Lonicera splendens, from seeds sent 
us by Professor Sargent, endures drought better, has better 
foliage and habit, and has a far more abundant crop of hand- 
some fruit than the common JZ. TZartarica, L. Zylosteum, L. 
Ruprectiana, L, Alberti,and a half dozen named varieties from 
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France and Germany of the Splendens type are superior in 
every respect to the old varieties, and are now loaded with 
handsome fruit, shown amid clean, handsome foliage. 

SALIX ROSMARINIFOLIA.—As an object lesson the attention of 
the junior class in horticulture was to-day directed to the 
plants of Salix rosmarinifolia from Ellwanger & Barry, and 
to the variety of the species from Voronesh, in central Russia. 
Since July there has not been a leaf on the west European va- 
riety, while at this late date the Russian form is clothed with 
perfect dark green, Fern-like foliage, andis anobject of beauty. 
At any season and in any part of the country the Rosemary- 
leaved Willow from the East will be prized as a lawn shrub. 

ROSES.—The varieties of Rosa rugosa from China, central 
Asia and Russia have not flagged a leaf or made less apparent 
growth than usual during the dry period. 

SpirR#As.—Of the hardy varieties and species the most per- 
fect and vigorous have been 5S. “iloba, S. Van Houttett, S. cal- 
losa alba and S. rubra from Russia, S. hypericifolia and S, 
Nobleana. 

CARAGANAS.—The most northern species, such as C. ardor- 
escens, have not endured the heat and drought without partial 
or complete loss of foliage. But some of the shrub varieties 
from the eastern steppes have stood remarkably well and 
flowered profusely. Of these C. fruticosa, C. fruticosa varie- 
gata, C. macrophylla, C. mollis glabra and C. Redowsky stand 
well at the head. 

This list only includes a few trees and shrubs studied as 
object lessons by the junior class yesterday and to-day. 

F.L. Budd. 


Towa Agricultural College. 


Judging the Quality of Apples. 


|e Maine Farmer reports Pomologist Van Deman, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, as saying in his 
address to the fruit-growers at the state fair in Lewiston: “I 
hear that you have taken to testing the Russian apples, which 
are very poor in quality”; and I wish to entera protest against 
the hasty and inconsiderate way in which whole classes of fruit 
are condemned together. It cannot be justly said of the apples 
of any country that they are ‘‘ very poor.” 

English apples are looked upon by Americans as inferior to 
their own varieties ; and it is even claimed that the best Eng- 
lish apples—the Ribston and Blenheim Pippins—are better 
grown on this side of the Atlantic. But the English, while ad- 
mitting the brighter color of our apples, deny that the quality 
is better than in those produced by their own skillful fruit- 
growers. 

When we speak of the quality of apples, the uses to which 
they are put must be considered. Downing says of the Tal- 
man Sweet: ‘In quality this fruit is scarcely second-rate, but 
it is a very popular and profitable sort.” All over the country 
Ben Davis meets with criticism as to its quality, yet it is un- 
doubtedly the leading commercial apple of the United States, 
and Downing classes it as ‘“‘ good to very good.” Among Rus- 
sian apples, Alexander, Red Astrachan and Oldenburgh are 
rated high upon the American Pomological Society’s select 
list of 369 varieties. This high rating is not accorded to any of 
these five sorts for dessert quality; yet their value as commer- 
cial apples is indisputable, and they are as extensively planted 
(in some sections, at least) as any varieties on the list. This 


shows that high dessert quality is not and ought not to be the . 


only standard by which apples are rated ‘‘good” or ‘‘ poor.” 

Surely itis no more right to condemn the Russian apples as 
being ‘‘very poor’ because some of the largest and best 
known among them belong to the class of culinary apples, 
than it would be to call all American varieties ‘‘very poor” 
because some of the leading and best known sorts, such as 
those named above, or others that might be added, are not 
dessert fruit. Much the larger part of the apples grown in 
this and other countries is devoted to culinary use. This 
seems to be forgotten by a large number of writers on fruit, 
but surely it ought not to be. 

In regard to more recently introduced Russian apples it 
must be said, and borne in mind, that very few of them have 
had that wide and general testing, without which all pro- 
nounced opinion in regard to quality must be looked upon as 
a “snap judgment.” <A public official, above all, should be- 
ware of anything like the expression of a hasty and immature 
Opinion on subjects of importance specially committed to his 
charge. 

Of the 250 named varieties of Russian Apples thathave been 
brought into this country within the last twenty years, I know 
no man who can say that he has ever had an opportunity of 
fairly testing as many as fifty. My own list covers but forty- 
two varieties, on which 1 have had more or less fruit. I am 
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in my sixty-third year, and have been familiar with the apples 
of New England, the Ohio Valley, the St. Lawrence and Cham- 
plain Valleys, and of New York, from my youth; yet I feel no 
hesitation in saying that the Russian Apples in my orchard are 
not inferior in size, beauty, productiveness and vigor to the 
native varieties of any of these sections. They have, indeed, 
formed the finest and most attractive part of exhibits where 
they have competed with our native apples, or with the best 
known apples of western Europe that are grown in America. 

As to the quality of these apples as a class, there are but two, 
possibly three, of mine that I would rate as very poor—or, to 
be more precise, as poor as the Ben Davis, when grown in 
New England. These are Green Crimean, the Spreading 
Pipka and the Yellow Arcadian. In the class of useful culi- 
nary Apples the Russian list is rich, and many of these are 
fully equal to any American or west European apples that I 
am acquainted with. We have no better market apples of 
this class for good flavor, easy cooking, salableness or produc- 
tiveness than the best Russians, of which Red Astrachan, 
Oldenburgh and Alexander are well known types. 

OF strictly dessert apples I have not yet found among the 
Russians many of the very highest type equal to Garden 
Royal, Hunt Russet, Grimes’ Golden or Peck’s Pleasant. But 
in a class just below these there is a considerable list, increas- 
ing rapidly now as the later importations come into bearing. 
I class as ‘‘ very good” dessert apples the Yellow Transparent, 
Switzer, Longfield, Golden White, Autumn Streaked, Zolotoreff, 
Titus, Popoff and Prolific Sweeting, and these are not only 
very good, but they are also large, productive and attractive— 
some of them strikingly beautiful. 

The strongest indictment against the Russian Apples, so 
far,,has been the lack of long keepers among them. The 
earlier importations had hardly any of these, and we are but 
just beginning to find them among those now coming into 
bearing of the more recent ones. The fruit-growers of the ‘‘cold 
north” may rest assured that there are good keeping apples 
among them. This is certain, and also that they are of good 
to very good quality ; but time is required to definitely place 
them. Though many of us who are trying them have found 
that the few first fruits of these varieties will keep as well at 
least as many in the accepted lists of American winter apples, 
we must have them in quantity, so that they can be handled not 
as single specimens, but by the barrel and car-load, before 
their exact status can be assigned them, 

I feel sure that when the Russian apples are fairly judged 
they will make their way easily. No fruit can receive its pro- 
per place from a test of specimens sent by mail and cut on 
arrival, as I suppose has been the case with Mr. Van Deman. 
There is a time when any fruit is at its best, and eaten too soon 
or too late it is not possible to rightly knowit. Some varieties 
have a short season as dessert fruit, and this is true not only 
of summer and fall apples, but of the longer keepers. 
Jewett’s Fine Red, for instance, has a season of less than a 
month when it is really fine; and all fruit-growers can name 
other sorts of which the same may be said. There is also a 
vast difference in the quality of the same variety, according to 
how it is grown and handled. Some choice sorts never show 
their merits in the hands of careless persons. The Roxbury 
Russet is hardly ‘‘good” at any time during its long period 
when undersized or grown on unsuitable soil. But I have 
eaten these great Russets in May and June that were grown 
on the red iron soil of some of the Maine hills, when it was a 
full match for Mr. Van Deman’s favorite, Grimes’ Golden. It 
may thus be pronounced ‘‘very good” or ‘‘very poor,” ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the same is true of many ofthe 


condemned Russians. KY j 
Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Effect of Forest-Management on Orchards. 


N R. FERNOW’S treatment of this subject from the point 

of view of an entomologist (see p. 462) suggests a para- 
graph on the relations between the wood-lot and the orchard 
from the botanical side of the question. The intimate rela- 
tionship between the Cedar and the Apple-tree was illustrated 
during the present summer. There were complaints of a 
serious rust in a large Apple-orchard near Titusville, Mercer 
County, New Jersey, and in July I found the orchard, which 
occupies a hill-side, so conspicuously colored by the rust that 
it was the subject of remark by passengers upon the railroad 
trains. Not all the trees were equally attacked. The variety 
known as the Nero was the worst, while some other sorts 
at that time were nearly free from the rust. In several trees 
there were two or more kinds of fruit, and one might be 
rusted badly and the other nearly free, 
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The orchard is bordered upon two sides by woods contain- 
ing many Red Gedars. It was evident that the ‘‘ Neros” were 
the most rusted upon the side of the orchard next to the 
Cedar-trees. Two months later the leaves were nearly all off 
of the ‘Nero ” trees, and while the trees had set full there was 
no fruit. The other sorts in the orchard had also suffered 
badly from the rust, but it was later in developing upon them. 

The Cedar-trees in the wood-lot 
were loaded with the small, forming 
galls, which are commonly known 
as Cedar-apples. It looked as ifa 
bushel of these excrescences might 
have been gathered from a single 
tree. These galls increase in size 
through the autumn, and in the 
spring, when the warm rains cone, 
spores are developed and are car- 
ried away by the winds to the young 
Apple-leaves, where they germinate 
and produce the rust. 

The spores produced upon the 
Apple-leaves find their way to the 
Cedar-leaves and there germinate 
and produce the excrescences above 
described. Here we have had upon 
a grand scale, for the orchard con- 
tains many hundreds of trees, an 
illustration of the intimate relationship in one particular of 
the forest and the orchard. 

The mismanagement in this case consists in permitting the 
Cedar-trees to stand hard by the orchard, as living propagating- 
beds of a Fungus which in one of its forms may be of serious 
injury to the Apple-orchard. 

The relation of the Black Knot of the wild Cherry-trees to the 
cultivated sorts is an instance similar to that of the Apple and 
Cedar, with the difference that the Fungus runs its whole 
course upon the same tree, and the wild Cherries simply 
furnish a constant supply of spores to infest any cultivated 
Cherry-tree that may be planted near by. The knots appear 
only when spores have come from some previously in- 
fested branch. It is a piece of folly to attempt the growing 
of Cherries in close proximity to wild plants that are full of 
knots. What has been said of the Cherries applies equally to 
the Plums, for these being closely related to the Cherries are 
attacked by the same knot-producing Fungus. If we are to 
have clean and healthy Cherry and Plum-trees in our orchards 
we must go through the wood-lot with the axe in search for 
all the wild sorts that bear the Black Knot. 

The same close relationship exists between the wild Black- 
berry and Raspberry and those under culture. The rust of 
the one will spread to the other, and probably the same is 
true of the Anthracnose that has been so destructive to the 
cultivated Raspberry during the past year. 

Byron D. Halsted. 


Ovirarous FEMALE. 


Fig. 60. 


Rutgers College. 


The White Pine Louse. 


PEI insect was first described by Dr. Asa Fitch, in one of 

his reports on the insects of New York, as Lachnus 
Strobi. Colonies of the plant-lice are said to live upon the ends 
of the branches of White Pine, puncturing the twigs and ex- 
tracting the sap, and causing the bark of infested trees to have 
a peculiar black appearance. Mention is also made of the 
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Fig. 6r. 


fact that numbers of ants occur in company with the lice, 
“traveling up and down the trees which they inhabit.” 
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Very little has since been written concerning this insect. It 
appears to be a widely distributed species, and from its winter 
habit it is evident that it is liable to be introduced everywhere 
with Pine-trees from nurseries. In central Ohio it occasion- 
ally becomes sufficiently numerous to seriously injure 
ornamental Pines. One tree on the University campus here is 
now almost dead because of its attack. 

Like most plant-lice, this species reproduces viviparously 
during the summer, but on the approach of cold weather the 
sexed individuals are produced. During October these are 
usually the only forms present, the oviparous females being 
congregated in great numbers upon the bark of the smaller 
branches, with their heads nearly always directed toward 
the trunk of the tree. When disturbed they move about 
rapidly, usually attempting to conceal themselves on the other 
side of the branch. Atsuch times they also have a curious 
habit of waving their long hind-legs in the air, probably for 
the purpose of frightening away enemies. 

The oviparous female is represented, magnified, at Fig. 60. 
It is about .1576 of an inch*long, shining black, more or less 
tinged with brown, and ornamented with spots and stripes of 
white, as represented in the illustration. The winged male is 
also shown magnified at Fig. 61. The body is .1788 of an inch 
long, and the wings expand about .2758 of an inch. The in- 
sect is blackish, with a slight glaucous bloom, and a white 
longitudinal line along the middle of the back. 

The eggs are deposited during October and November on 
the leaflets in rows, as represented in Fig. 62 (a). Each egg is 
.0788 of an inch long, elongato-oval, brownish when first laid, 
but becoming black in a short time. 


Fig. 62.—a, Eacs on Lear; 4, Ecc, MAGNIFIED. 


One of the best remedies for this pest is kerosene emulsion. 
There are also many natural enemies that keep it in check. 
Clarence M. Weed. 


Ohio Experiment Station, 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Leucophyllum Texanum. 


EUCOPHYLLUM is a small Mexican genus represent- 
ing a tribe in the great family of the Figworts or 
Scrophulariacee. Its near relatives botanically in our 
flora are the Mulleins, the Figworts, the Snapdragons, and 
other familiar plants of the field and garden. The Leuco- 
phyllums, of which three or four species are distinguished, 
are low, intricately branched shrubs, inhabitants of the 
desert, and distinguished by the silvery white wool which 
covers the lower surface of the leaves, and by the large, 
showy, axillary flowers. Two species reach the southern 
borders of Texas, Z. Texanum and L. minus. ‘The former, 
of which a figure appears on page 489, is a loose-growing 
shrub of straggling habit, attaining, under fayorable con- 
ditions, a height of eight or ten feet, although it is rare to 
find it in Texas more than half that size. There is no 
shrub of the desert portions of the valley of the lower 
Rio Grande more generally distributed, and certainly there 
is not one of them which more delights the traveler in the 
early spring months, when the large, violet-purple flowers 
of this plant heighten the effect of its brilliant silvery 
foliage. 
The leaves are half an inch to an inch long, obovate and 
almost sessile, pale gray on the lower surface like the 
shoots of the year and silvery white below. The flowers 
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are an inch or more across when expanded, with lanceo- 
late-oblong calyx-lobes, a campanulate corolla slightly 
villose on the inner surface, with five rounded, nearly 
equal lobes, four included stamens and an emarginate 
stigma. The fruit is a two-valved capsule. 

Leucophyllum Texanum* was discovered many years ago 
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taken in hand, however, a few years ago by Mr. P. J. 
Berckmans, of Augusta, Georgia, in whose garden it 
flowered during the past summer for the first time prob- 
ably in cultivation ; and it is from a specimen of one of 
the cultivated plants that Mr. Faxon has made the drawing 
which is reproduced in our illustration. 


Fig. 63.—Leucophyllum Texanum.—See page 488. 


by the Swiss botanist, Berlandier, a pupil and protégé of the 
elder De Candolle, who early emigrated to Matamoras and 
first explored the flora of the valley of the lower. Rio 
Grande and of the Mexican Sierra Madre. In spite of its 
beauty it long escaped the attention ofcultivators. It was 


*T.—Bentham in De Candolle’s “Prod.,” x., 344.—Gray, ‘“ Bot. Mex. Bound. Sury.,” 
1153 ‘‘Syn. Fl. N. Am.,” ii., 250. 


Leucophyllum Texanum, although, according to Mr. Berck- 
mans, it is difficult to propagate, is so ornamental in foliage 
and in flower that it will certainly become a popular gar- 
den plant wherever the climate is sufficiently dry and warm 
for its successful cultivation. A more interesting American 
plant has not flowered for the first time this year in any 
garden. CoS iS 
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Cultural Department. 
Vineyard Notes. 


NE who has a vineyard is always sure of a surprise. After 

setting it down very positively that a certain variety has 
certain specific qualities, he is mortified to tind that the next 
year reverses all his experience. 

So it is that in 1890 I am quite confounded about several 
Grapes. Ulster and Vergennes are to be marked up, while 
Lindley goes down once more. Lady is where it was, the 
earliest and best; but so poor a bearer asto be useless. Hayes 
is up another notch, and behaves regularly so well thatitseems 
to deserve the foremost place among delicious, prolific and 
handsome early white Grapes. Then Diamond, a little later, is 
first-rate. No disease touches it except anthracnose on the 
vine. The bunches and berries are both large and fine. It is 
handsome, prolific, healthy and an acquisition not easily over- 
praised. Niagara rotted last year, but this year is grand 
enough to make up. It is notso good a Grape as Diamond 
or as Hayes, but larger in bunch, and will outbear any Grape 
unless it be Worden. Empire State is a failure here in all ways. 
It is not of high quality nor always prolific, and shrivels on the 
stem after picking. Duchess is fine, but this year failed to 
fertilize well. Prentiss is good for nothing. Jessica is half 
seeds, a small bunch, a tepid flavor. Golden Gem is a spicy 
little affair, but very small. It grows about like Jessica, 
and a vine grower would get rich on one as soon as on 
the other. Purity is a really fine, very early Grape, ripening 
just after Lady. It is handsome and healthy, with a large 
berry and large bunch. Grein’s No. 7 is worthless, a very 
small berry, without quality and half seeds. Grein’s Golden is 
the handsomest of white Grapes, but has an odd acid flavor. 
Pocklington is a late white Grape that is admirable when fully 
ripe. It needs a favorable season. I should place it after 
Hayes, Diamond and Niagara. But when it ripens it will make 
with them a splendid quartette. Martha, when thinned in 
bunches, is a really fine white Grape for everybody. Eldorado 
is an ideal in quality and bears fairly well, but the bunches are 
imperfect. The general reports from it are of the same charac- 
ter. This completes the list of white Grapes of prominence 
except those grown mostly for wine. 

Of red Grapes, Brighton fairly heads the list. It is a marvel 
in quality, a seedling of Iona, which it resembles, very early, 
ripening, however, all along through September. Enormously 
prolific, if grown with other Grapes; but if.grown alone, it 
often fails to fertilize its flowers. Gaertner is another red of 
superior quality. It is noble in bunch, berry and quality, 
ripening with Hayes just after the earliest Grapes. Salem is 
better known, but is not quiteso goodasGaertner. Lindley and 
Massasoit are much alike; they often fail to fertilize under the 
best conditions. In quality they are of the highest, but are 
too doubtful to be generally planted. Massasoit is the most 
subject to black rot of all Grapes in my collection. Ulster is 
a really good Grape, but was sent out so over-forced that the 
spindling vines damaged its reputation. Vergennes is doing 
better with me each year. Rogers’ 30,a pale red, has been 
one of my favorites ; but for two years it has failed to fertilize. 
Goethe, another Rogers of the pale red sort, is superb in qual- 
ity if you can ripenit. Iona is perhaps best of all Grapes, but 
is seldom seen in the vineyard, because too tender. Goethe and 
Iona are best treated as pets on the south side of the house. 
Poughkeepsie Red is a solid bunched Delaware ; it may be 
valuable in some localities. Agawam has come to me from 
reliable growers in two forms, and I think there really are two 
Agawams settled on the market. The earlier one is very fine, 
ripening with Gaertner; the late one is neither prolific nor 
good. Jefferson is food for the gods, but I cannot ripen it well 
in this section. Woodruff Red is a second-quality Grape, but 
perfectly healthy, with splendid foliage, a rampant grower, and 
the bunches are of compact, medium size. It is a good run- 
away Grape, where people do little in the way of culture and 
are not over nice about quality. Diana should be grown for 
a late red, ripening about with Woodruff. The bunch is very 
fine, and the vine both hardy and prolific. Walter completes 
my list of noticeable red Grapes, and is very fine, Itlooks likea 
large Delaware bunch, and bears well and is hardy. 

Of the black Grapes, Worden, by all odds, heads the list. It 
is a Concord in all a Concord’s good qualities, and leaves out 
the bad ones. It is fit to eat as soon as colored, two weeks 
ahead of Concord. Herbert, in my judgment, is the best later 
black. Barry and Wilder are fine. Moore’s Early has once or 
twice given me a good crop, and it is so early as to be very 
valuable when you get fruit; but itis tricky. August Giant is 
worthy of mention as a large grape of good quality, a little 
later than Concord, and an extraordinary grower. 
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Our list, except for experiment, may be greatly shortened. 
Take Hayes, Diamond, Niagara for white; Brighton, Gaert- 
ner and Delaware for red; Worden and Herbert for black, and 
then pet Iona and Goethe, and you have tenas goodas youneed. 

There should be a much more liberal planting of Grapes for 
home use. When only one yine is planted, take Worden. 


For two, Worden and Niagara. 
Clinton, N. Y. S E. P. Powell. 


Timely Hints for Fruit Growers. 


AER persons who are making preparations to plant new 
fruit gardens or to add to their old ones during the present 
autumn should remember that there are many old trees which 
have lost their vigor, and bear reduced crops, with poorer 
quality. In some cases a more satisfactory result may be 
obtained by restoring the old trees than by planting new ones, 
giving immediate and larger crops than the young trees, 
which require years to come into bearing. There are two 
means by which old trees may be restored—pruning and 
enriching cultivation. The pruning must be moderate and 
judiciously applied, taking out all dead limbs if present, and 
giving mellow cultivation in connection with manuring, either 
broadcast over the orchard or in broad circles around the 
trees as far from the trunk as the height of the tree. Heavy 
top-dressing with manure will accomplish much even on 
grass land without cultivation. We have known this treat- 
ment, applied to trees which had many dead twigs and 
branches and had nearly ceased bearing, to restore them to 
strong and healthy growth, affording crops of fruit, the speci- 
mens as large and fine as those growing on young trees. An 
essential requisite for such success is in undertaking no more 
than can be accomplished, and not spreading the enriching 
process over much ground. 

Apple-trees require less frequent renewal than some other 
fruit-trees, and under the best management will grow and bear 
well in the more eastern states for fifty years or more, and half 
that period at the west; sometimes they have lived to seventy 
or eighty years. Those which stand in the corners of culti- 
vated gardens, where they receive all the requirements for 
good culture, generally outlive all others. 

A moderate amount of pruning, especially of dead limbs, 
may be performed in autumn, but if the trees receive much 
cutting it makes them more tender for the time, and the work 
should be left till early spring. 

It is often desired to increase and extend old orchards which 
give fruit for family use, and when this is the case a careful 
selection of varieties is better than a larger indiscriminate 
number. A succession, which will afford fruit for the table or 
for cooking during every day in the year, will be especially 
valuable. As the earliest fruit continues for a short time only, 
fewer trees will be required; autumn varieties keep longer, 
and larger quantities will be needed; while long-keeping 
winter apples, to supply a period of as many months as the 
early sorts do for summer, should constitute two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the whole planting. 

The same care must be given in providing a well-prepared 
piece of ground for other fruits. With Peach-trees clean and 
mellow cultivation is more important than with most other 
fruits ; while Cherries will endure short grass and moderate 
fertility. Plums generally do better with rich, cultivated land, 
and are stunted in grass orin ahard soil and thick crust. A top- 
dressing with manure on soils where the leaf-blight prevails 
often prolongs the season of growth; and vigor imparted to 
Peach-trees early in the season is the best remedy for the curl 
of the leaf. 

Asa summary, therefore, or general directions, there are 
two points to be well borne in mind in planting fruit-trees, 
whether in autumn or in spring, namely, well prepared, en- 
riched and well cultivated land ; and then only as many trees 
set out as can receive the best attention—selecting those which 
will afford as nearly a regular succession as practical. Pro- 
ductive varieties will be more profitable in supplying the 
family than thin and uncertain bearers; and it will cost no 
more to set such as are of delicious quality than those thatare 
unfit to eat. And the importance of good cultivation must be 
constantly and at all times remembered, and the great superi- 
ority borne in mind of such fruit as comes from well treated 
trees. A single tree, under the best treatment, may give 
handsome, juicy, delicious specimens, fit to grace the finest 
table, and gratify the most refined appetite, and be incompar- 
ably better than the product of a dozen neglected trees with 
their scabby, distorted, insect-bitten specimens and poor flavor. 
Plant moderately, therefore, and give the most thorough cul- 
ture, as the cheapest way to obtain full and satisfactory returns. 

—The Country Gentleman. 
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Hybrid Violas. 


/ CORRESPONDENT of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
makes the following notes on these Tufted Pansies, 
as they have been appropriately called : 

These plants are rapidly growing in favor, and for bedding 
purposes they are invaluable. I know of nothing that can sur- 
pass the effect they produce when judiciously planted, and few 
flowers are more adaptable. Large two or three-year-old 
clumps of Violas are the most beautiful objects one can have 
in a garden in May and June, a period when the flowers are 
most numerously produced. 

Amongst sterling new kinds put in commerce this year may 
be mentioned Duchess of Fife (Baxter), light primrose, dis- 
tinctly edged with blue, a strong grower and good habit, an 
improvement on Goldfinch; this novelty will be a leading 
flower in future years. Ada Adair (Baxter), clear shining rose, 
dark centre; very pleasing flower, and one of the best twelve. 
Delicata (Baxter), soft, rosy lilac; quite a new shade, a taking 
flower, and a very free grower. Crimson King (Baxter), rich 
crimson, primrose eye, white brows; a finely formed flower, 
and the best of this shade. 

In the list of good but somewhat older kinds, we may name 


John Burns, rich dark velvet purple, heavily marbled with, 


light peach, white brow, clear eye. Countess of Hopetoun, 

‘pure white, compact habit, free bloomer. Holyrood, dark 
blue, compact habit, extra fine. York and Lancaster, dark 
purple, beautifully striped with white, shaded with rose ; very 
pretty. The Mearns, rich plum, upper petals edged with 
white; very attractive. Evelyn, dark blue, shaded white ; 
very fine. Mrs. Baxter, dark purple, with pure white top petals, 
extra large flower, free habit; best of its class. Sovereign, 
golden-yellow, compact, immense bloomer, Picturata, mauve; 
very fine. Neptune, purple, with light back petals. Royalty, 
bright yellow; first-rate. Columbine, white, margined with 
rosy-lilac; extra fine. Lucy Ashton, little centre, edged all 
round with a broad band of rosy pink, after the style of Colum- 
-bine, but retains its color much better in hot weather ; a vigor- 
ous grower. Gipsy Queen, very light lilac, heavily streaked 
with violet; a novel and pretty flower. Hugh Ainslie, top 
petals bluish mauve, shading to white, under petals rich 
indigo-purple; clear yellow eye, surmounted with white brows; 
a large, showy flower and a free bloomer. Mrs. H. Bellamy, 
-upper petals pale lavender, under petals deep solid purple; fine 
clear yellow eye, with white brows ; large, circularand smooth 
as a show Pansy; afree grower, with a good habit; novel 
and quite distinct. Marchioness of Tweeddale, pure waxy 
white, fine habit, first-rate bedder. 


Preparation for Winter. 


je present is a busy season of the year to the plant- 
grower and a press of work now requires immediate 
attention. One of the first things to be attended to is the 
‘housing of tender plants, as sharp frosts may be looked for at 
any time after the Ist of October, And for this reason it is 
quite time that Crotons, Aralias, Musas, Pandanus, Ficus, 
Acalyphas, and all other plants that are easily injured by frost, 
and that have been in use for bedding, vases and the like, 
should be brought under shelter, The Crotons should be cut 
back as they are brought in and potted up into as small pots 
as possible, and by keeping them a little close for a time they 
soon recover from the shock. 

Some good cuttings are also secured in this way, the young 
plants from which may be grown on into useful size by the 
following spring. A few of the Acalyphas, when potted up 
and placed in a warm house, will yield an abundance of cut- 
tings to supply stock for the following season, for these plants 
root as easily and quickly as Coleus, and for many purposes 
are much more effective. 

Cannas may remain out-doors until the foliage has been 
marked by the frost, as one likes to enjoy these noble plants 
as long as possible, and the first light touch of frost will do no 
harm to the roots. Itis well to save some seed of Cannas and 
sow it during the winter or early spring, as the seedlings fre- 
quently vary considerably from the parent plant. If the seed 
be selected from some of the improved varieties, it is quite 
probable that something of value may be secured among the 
seedlings. 

If not already under cover, Carnations for winter blooming 
should now be lifted, a cloudy day being selected for the 
operation, if possible. If the plants have a good watering 
immediately after planting and frequent syringings for a few 
days they soon recover from the effects of removal. 
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The staking and tying of the Carnations may be deferred 
until the more important work of the season is attended to. 

Bouvardias, Poinsettias, Heliotropes, Steviasand Eupatoriums 
will, of course, be under cover before this time, as these use- 
ful winter-flowering plants do not improve by being kept out- 
doors after the nights become cold. In fact, the Poinsettias are 
quite susceptible to cold, and soon become stunted and lose 
their lower leaves if they are chilled, and in this case, of 
course, the bracts produced are inferior in size. 

The various bulbs for winter forcing will also be re- 
ceived about this time, or in some cases earlier, and should 
forthwith be potted or boxed, as the case may be. No time 
should be lost in potting up bulbs of Lilium longiflorum, so 
that their growth may be made steadily, and without unneces- 
sary forcing, though it should be remembered that if the 
latter plants are required to be in bloom at Easter calculations 
must be made accordingly, and it must be borne in mind that 
next Easter will fall on a much earlier date than the last one. 
Lily-of-the-Valley, unless specially ordered for early forcing, 
will probably not be received until the last of October or be- 
ginning of November. 

Some strong plants of Deuwtzia gracilis, and also some 
clumps of Astilbe Faponica, should be potted, since both 
these plants are particularly useful for white flowers during 
the latter part of the winter and early spring; but as both are 
perfectly hardy, they can, of course, remain in the ground un- 
til the more tender plants are disposed of. 

Any necessary repairs, such as painting, glazing, etc., that 
have not been attended to during the summer, should be 
made at once, because the condensation of moisture on the 
roof of a greenhouse becomes much greater as the nights get 
cooler, and it is therefore more difficult to find the roof dry 
enough for such repairs than it would have been earlier in the 
season. On an old roof many leaks may be stopped by the 
application of liquid putty or thick paint with a putty-bulb. It 
takes but a short time to apply the liquid to each strip on a 
house 100 feet long, and the escape from drip thus secured is 
a great comfort for so small an outlay. A good mixture for 
this purpose is composed of equal portions of white lead and 
putty, mixed with enough good linseed oil to give the required 


consistency. 

Hae Par W. #. Taplin. 

Spanish and English Iris.—These are the most common of 
the bulbous section of this genus and are very charming when 
grown in masses. The flowers have a good range of shades 
of yellow, bronze, blue and purple, and, being freely produced, 
the plants are in bloom for several weeks. While the bulb- 
dealers distribute a fair number of these bulbs every season, 
they do not seem to survive in gardens, or at least in those in 
which no care is given to the special requirements of plants. 
Bulbs of these Irises are hardy in a suitable position, and there 
should be success in growing them where their requirements 
are understood. In their native haunts they are subject to 
extremes of dryness and moisture, so they should be planted 
in a deep border, where in summer they will receive little or 
no moisture, and, if possible, a good baking. In winter and 
spring they will have moisture enough anywhere outside in 
this climate. Under the south wall of the house is a good 
position for these bulbs, and in such a place they do well with 
me, living and flowering freely. There is one point, however, 
which requires attention: the bulbs must be frequently sepa- 
rated and replanted, certainly as often as every other year; 
otherwise, as they break up so freely, they will overcrowd each 
other and starve out. Mr. Orpet’s mention of these bulbs led 
me to look to my stock, and I find that last year’s flowering 
bulbs have each thrown off four or five well developed offsets. 
These quickly came to flowering size. 


Iris reticulata is another hardy bulb which requires a little 
care in placing, the main point with this being to plant it in 
a position where it will not start so early that hard frosts and 
high winds later will cut it off. Its fault is its precocity of 
bloom. 
ers areattractive though not veryshowy. Varieties of L reticu- 
/ata and allied species are now becoming numerous in culti- 
vation and make interesting groups. Single specimens are 
not at all conspicuous. It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of the / Swszana tubers, distributed every year by 
the bulb dealers, are flowered. This and allied species will 
by no chance succeed under careless treatment, as will many 
plants. It is usually recommended that they be planted in 
late winter in a cold frame. It should be added that in such a 
position they must have all the air possible. Good suecess 
can be had with them by planting in a warm border as late in 
the year as possible and mulching with six inches or so of 
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forest leaves. If planted early they quickly start leaves, and 
hard freezing or high winds are then fatal to their flowering. 
There is a world of interest in a general collection of hardy 
bulbs, and they are especially useful in a small garden, often 
enabling one to practically double crop valuable space. 


Montbretia crocosmizflora, the result of a cross between 
Montbretia Pottsit and Tritonia aurea, produced by Monsieur 
Lemoine some ten years ago, has been a valued plantin many 
gardens since its first introduction, but apparently is not as 
widely distributed as it should be. Since the introduction of 
the first hybrid, Monsieur Lemoine has each year offered one 
or more varieties differing somewhat in the size of individual 
flowers, but principally in the coloring and markings, in a 
rather limited range of yellows and brilliant, warm, deep reds 
and their combinations. The effect of a mass of these flowers 
in the late summer is very distinct, neat and bright, without 
glare. In choosing varieties one can scarcely go amiss; the 
original hybrid being entirely satisfactory—and, of course, ob- 
tainable at the lowest price—while the more recent ones are 
all interesting, though the colors have such a narrow range 
that at a distance a casual observer would judge them the 
same; a flower fancier, however, does not collect for the 
casual observer. Color descriptions are unsatisfactory at 
best, and it is quite impossible to define shades of red (a color 
which many people cannot even distinguish), but of a few 
varieties under trial may be noted: Pharé; of a deep flaming 
orange-red ; Etoile de Feu, a deeper shade, burnt orange ; 
Bouquet Parfait, a slightly different shade of fiery red, and with 
larger individual flowers. These all have deep yellow eyes. 
Elegans is exceptionally distinct; clear yellow inside and 
splashed red without. The flowering habit of this variety 
seems specially graceful. A few others differ much on the 
same lines, and are all attractive. Montbretias need a well 
drained, deep and moist soil, in which the corms are usually 
hardy, though not always in this locality. They increase very 
rapidly, not only by multiplication from the parent, but by 
pushing out underground stems, from which new plants are 
rapidly produced. They also seed freely, and from this they 
will come into bloom inafew months. They are also neat 
plants for the decoration of the greenhousein summer, as they 
grow away freely if not overpotted and bloom for a long sea- 
son. Individually the flowers are not very lasting, but they 
are produced in rapid succession. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Fen ING Ge 


Nymphza Devoniensis, though not new, may still be styled a 
novelty and has a special claim on our attention. While all 
other Water Lilies, with perhaps the exception of JV. dentata, 
are past bloom for the season this is yet blooming freely, andis 
seen more now than at other times, because the flowers remain 
open during dull and sunless days while others are closed. 
This is truly an autumn flowering Water Lily. To prolong the 
season of this charming plant a shallow tank from twenty to 
twenty-four inches deep and any convenient size should now 
be in readiness to protect them in the latitude of New York, 
and earlier further north. I have nursery tanks twelve feet 
long, six feet wide and twenty inches deep. Plants grown in 
tubs and sunk in the Lily-pond are transferred to the tank, and 
an ordinary garden-frame with sashes can be placed over 
them. This protection will be sufficient to keep the plants 
flowering till the end of October. Other varieties can be pro- 


tected in the same way. : 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island. W. Tricker. 


Figs in the Open Air.—The growing of Figs without glass in 
the northern states is not uncommon, and yetit was not until this 
summer thatI saw them so grown for the first time in the gardens 
of Mr. H. P. McKean, of Germantown, and full of delicious ripe 
fruit. The only special treatment given in this instance is the 
burying of the trees when winter comes. The earth is thrown 
out on one side, the branches are bent over and kept down by 
stout pegs driven into the ground, and then the earth is thrown 
back to cover the branches to a depth of about six inches. 
These trees of Mr. McKean’s are now about ten feet in height. 
On their north-east side a board fence has been erected to keep 
off cold winds in early spring and to give warmth toinduce early 
growth. Itshould be borne in mind that they need a sunny 
place, otherwise some of fhe fruit will not have time to ripen 
before cold weather comes. It has been suggested that in 
planting, the roots should all be spread on one side only, so as 
to allow of the tops to be bent over in the same direction when 

ring arrives. 
the time for covering the tree asevh Meehan: 


Germantown, Pa. 
Clematis paniculata—Allow me to add a word on the good 
qualities of this plant. I assume that it is correctly named, 
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although this has been disputed. However this may be, it has 
a vigor of constitution rarely found among Clematises not na- 
tive. It blooms freely and late, and has a fragrance which 
resembles that of the Hawthorn as much as anything I can 
recall. It can be grafted readily on C. Virginiana, and also 
comes here from seed; but this is slow to germinate, although 
I think seedlings make rather the strongest plants. 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


[Not having seen Mr. Hatfield’s plants, we cannot be 
sure of their identity. The note in our last issue referred to 
a plant which came from the Passaic Nurseries of H. 
Meyers, successor to Woolson & Co., and it is the true Cle- 
mats paniculata.—Ep. | 


Correspondence. 


The Condition and Future of the American Forests. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have never read anything which seems to me more 
graphic and true, and, at the same time, more lamentable, 
than the picture painted by Dr. Mayr of the condition of the 
American forests, and translated in your paper of September 
1oth, I venture to suggest that your Government, which does 
a vast amount of public printing, would render a public ser- 
vice by sending a copy of this article to every American citi- 
zen; for though it is not always pleasant to hear criticisms from 
a foreigner, and though it is not always possible fora foreigner 
to suggest a remedy or to appreciate fully the great difference 
which exists between the conditions of the American system 
of self-government and those of older countries, yet this ques- 
tion must be faced and dealt with before long. 

The time will come when the names of those persons who 
have made it the business of theirlives to bring home the con- 
dition of the national forests to the peopie will be honored as 
citizens who have deserved well of their country. The Rus- 
sians have been described by an eminent German naturalist as 
‘‘everywhere true wasters and destroyers of forests,” but from 
what little I have seen myself in a single journey of about 
10,000 miles through the United States, I do not think they can 
compare with the Americans; and speaking as an English 
farmer and as an Indian Tea-planter, who has seen in many 
parts of Europe and Asia the results of destroying the forests 
and skinning the land for the sake of a short-lived profit, I do 
believe that every foot of timber and every bushel of corn or 
wheat which you are sending us at a ridiculous price, will 
ultimately cost the American nation much more than their 
present value. Look at the present state of the forests and the 
land in many parts of the United States, and see what it will 
some day cost to restore the soil to a condition in which suc- 
cessful agriculture is possible, and consider whata poor return 
you are getting for this enormous present waste. What is the 
value of a few thousand Alaska seal-skins or a few ship-loads 
of Canadian fish compared to the value of the American pub- 
lic forests ? and yet how much do we hear of the former in the 
debates of your Congress or in the speeches of your public 
men! 

Icannothelp thinking that the best possible remedy at present 
is suggested in your editorial article on ‘The Army and the For- 
ests,” and I can testify from personal experience of the success 
of this plan in the Yellowstone Park. When the British-Indian 
Forest Department was first created most of its officers were 
taken from the army, and though they lacked the technical 
knowledge, which is now supposed to be all-important, and to 
be gained only in the forest-schools of France and Germany, 
they had other qualities which are often wanting in the young 
men who now recruit the forest-service. For years to 
come the questions which will be most prominent will not be 
those requiring technical knowledge so much as common 
sense, tact and energy in enforcing the regulations which will 
be made after considering local needs and actual forest-con- 
ditions. And above all, you will find among the officers in the 
army men of such unimpeachable honesty that they will not 
be open to such criticisms and attacks as were formerly made 
upon the employees of the Indian agencies, and they will be re- 
moved from those political influences which seem to us to 
play such a prominent part in Government affairs in America. 

From a soldier's point of view I would suppose that, con- 
sidering the great influence upon the character of military 
operations which the wooded nature of the country hasalways 
had in the United States, an intimate knowledge of forest: 
operations and forest-life would be of more advantage to the 
American army than to any European troops. We know by 
experience that the Ghoorkas, who are bred and born in 
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mountain-forests and the best forest-workers we have in India, 
are also the best soldiers, and that their officers are among the 
most active and keen hunters in the Indian army. Quartered 
for the most part in detachments and out-posts on the frontiers, 
they live under very similar conditions to those which would 
be endured by detachments of troops engaged in guarding 
and supervising the state forests in America, and judging from 
what I have seen in the west I think that soldiers alone would 
be able to enforce the law in the Rocky Mountains under the 
existing conditions of society. 

But it is not for me to do more than support, by such testi- 
mony as I can give, the very urgent nature of the questions 
which your paper was founded to discuss, and which it has so 
ably set before the public. Eee laes. 


Cirencester, England. 


Naturalization of American Conifers in Belgium. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The experiments which have been made in Belgium 
in the cultivation of North American conifers have been most 
successful. Unfortunately, such experiments have been un- 
necessarily expensive through the difficulty of obtaining good 
seeds, and I should be glad to establish friendly relations with 
reliable botanists and lovers of trees in the United States for 
the purpose of obtaining supplies of coniferous trees and 
seeds, and it is with this object in view that I address these 
lines to GARDEN AND FOREST. 

We find in Belgium that the Douglas Fir grows most thrift- 
ily when it is planted in deep sandy soil in positions where it 
can be sheltered from severe winds during its early years in 
order that the shoots which sometimes grow late in the season 
may not suffer in the cold of exceptional winters. Many Bel- 
gian land-owners have planted this tree in large masses, and 
the way in which the most vigorous specimens here have flour- 
ished is exceedingly encouraging. Unfortunately, the young 
plants found in our nurseries have, in many cases, proved dis- 
appointing, and we need to be brought into direct communica- 
tion with American seedsmen able to supply good seeds at 
reasonable prices. If this is done, there is hope of making this 
tree generally known in Belgium. 

Abies balsamea is a pyramidal tree here, resembling some- 
what the European Silver Fir (A. pectinata). It does not, how- 
ever, attain the same size or live as long. In Belgium it 
reaches a mean height of forty-eight feet, and is relatively 
somewhat stunted in comparison with the other species of the 
genus ; nevertheless, on account of its rapid growth in land 
underlaid with moist gravel, this species is not without value. 
I know of a plantation at Hastiére, near Dinant, which is grow- 
ing vigorously, and, although the specimens are planted too 
far apart, the terminal shoots are nearly three feet long, or 
sometimes more. I have no knowledge of the timber of this 
species. The straight, slender poles which it furnishes have, 
however, a considerable value. 

A. grandis is a handsome and vigorous tree here, attaining 
in its native country a height of more than 250 feet, and a 
trunk diameter of four or five. It grows on flat lands with a 
humid subsoil and does not flourish in the mountains. The 
few strong, well grown specimens which I have seen in this 
country inspire hope of its successful naturalization in our 
plantations ; indeed, the growth of this tree is very vigorous 
here, the terminal shoots attaining a length of nearly forty 
inches. Unfortunately, young plants of this species, as is the 
case with those of the Douglas Fir, are still quoted at such 
high rates that many planters are deterred from experiment- 
ing with them. 

The California Mountain Hemlock (Zsuga Pattoniana), 
which attains in its native country a large size, grows at first 
very slowly in Belgium. When it is ten or fifteen years old, 
however, the plants begin to increase rapidly, and from that 
time forward they are very luxuriant, with terminal shoots 
more than a foot long. This species we find does best on hill- 
sides where the soil is light and deep. It bears our most 
severe winters, and, were it not for the scarcity and the high 
price of the young plants, it would be particularly useful tor 
planting in groups in the sandy hill parts of Belgium. 

The White Pine (Pinus Strobus) was introduced into France 
in 1705, and its value as a forest-tree here is now well known; 
indeed this species, with its luxuriant growth and tall trunk 
terminated by a majestic crown of foliage, has gained a nota- 
ble position in our forests. It has the great merit of being 
able to grow in damp soil. I have seen specimens cut which 
were nearly eighty years old with a trunk diameter of three 
feetattheground. Such trees have found buyers atan average 
price of $25. 
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In those parts of Belgium where the soil is heavy and re- 
tains moisture the behavior of this Pine is also satisfactory, 
equaling that of Prius sylvestris. We do not, however, know 
of any large plantations, the White Pine being always asso- 
ciated with other conifers such as Pinus sylvestris, Pinus 
Austriaca and Larix Europea, It is often planted as an orna- 
mental tree, and when fully exposed to the air and light it 
grows very rapidly. The wood is highly valued. 

Pinus Sabiniana is with us still only an ornamental species; 
it grows well, but is still difficult to obtain from our nursery- 
men, and is always high-priced; nevertheless, the few speci- 
mens that I know are doing well. This California species 
should be more generally introduced into our forests. 

Thuya gigantea and Libocedrus decurrens, both of which 
produce wood valuable for the cabinet-maker, would find 
ready buyers at remunerative prices. Unfortunately, they 
both grow slowly ; at least such is the case with trees twenty- 
five years planted that I know here. They are not, perhaps, 
in proper soil or sufficiently sheltered. Their height is not 
more than twenty-five or thirty feet, with a diameter of trunk 
very large at the base in proportion to the height of the trees. 

I believe that they are both valuable trees where time is not 
an important element, and certainly slowness of growth in a 
tree should not dissuade wealthy men, who can afford to wait, 
from experimenting with them. It is true of these California 
trees, as it is with Oak, the planter must know how to wait. 
Alfred Wesmael. 


An Artificial Garden Effect. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—There are growing in this neighborhood a couple of 
good-sized Beech-trees, which, by reason of their convenient 
location, are made to support a large double gate and to mark 
the entrance froma public road to a cultivated field. A num- 
ber of years ago these trees were subjected to a close and 
general lopping offof their branches to within six or eight feet 
of their tops. The result of this operation was that the main 
stems, which in these instances were rather tall and straight, 
sent out innumerable sprouts from bottom to top. These new 
sprouts or branches seem to be of a uniform length of five or 
six feet, and with their uniformly heavy coat of leaves, form a 
towering and dense mass of foliage as nearly true and sym- 
metrical in outline as if cut toa model. At a little distance it 
is suggestive of great masses of vines dependent from the 
(concealed) limbs of tall stumps. The effect is a most striking 
one, and can lay claim to elements of beauty essentially its 
own. But it is in the winter season they present the most re- 
markable effect: A peculiarity of the new shoots is that they 
tenaciously hold their leaves, and while the only change in the 
general aspect is in the coloring, the trees necessarily stand 
out more prominently and become more marked features in 
the winter landscape. 

The owner’s only object doubtless in despoiling those trees 
was to secure a couple of convenient ‘gate-posts, while he got 
rid of their offending features in shading valuable ground. 
But he secured at the same time a unique piece of ornamenta- 
tion which does not appear in its artificial features inconsistent 
with the general design of a gate-way entrance to cultivated 
grounds. 

In the facts here given is there not a hint of what might be 
accomplished in certain possible contingencies in producing 
garden effects? As when a tree is out of place or is not 
wanted, or an artificial effect is desired or justified, and espe- 
cially when it is wanted to produce a winter effect. I have 
long observed that the second growth of branches, or the 
shoots which result from a general cutting away of the original 
branches of certain trees, have a tendency to hold their leaves 
well oninto the winter. Itneed scarcely be added that none of 
these new branches or sprouts, by reason of their great num- 
ber, are likely to develop into large limbs, and therefore the 
resultant shape of the tree is practically permanent. 

Fairview, W. Va. 13, Se, 


Nimy, Belgium. 


The Fay Currant. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I observe some discussion in regard to the merit of 
Fay’s Currant as compared with the Versailles. The Cherry and 
Versailles have been the leading red Currants for years owing 
to their superiority in size over the Red Dutch, Victoria and 
other red sorts. The Cherry is notoriously a poor bearer, pro- 
ducing much blind wood—that is, wood without eyes or fruit- 
buds. This defect seems to vary in the same plants in different 
seasons, but the fruit is large, handsome and attractive, and it 
meets with popular favor, 
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The Versailles produces fruit fully as large as the Cherry, 
and, I think, sometimes a little better in quality and more of 
it. Occasionally it carries too much blind wood, and thus 
demonstrates its nearness of kin to the Cherry ; but this is not 
a serious fault. 

The Fay Currant is much more productive than the others ; 
the fruit is quite as large, and the quality isno way inferior. It 
has the fault, however, of a procumbent tendency. The plants 
seem determined to develop a trailing habit, very different 
from that of the erect Versailles. Many of the shoots starting 
from the base of the plant will run out on the ground and 
curve up their ends a few inches high, a habit which I dislike 
very much ; and yet I shall set more of them. Of late years 
we have seldom secured full and perfect clusters of this fruit, 
because the unfavorable weather at the time of blooming, or 
some other cause, has prevented the later blossoms from set- 
ting. The clusters, therefore, are only about half as long as 
nature intended them to be. But after all, the Fay seems a 
great step forward in the development of this fruit, although 
the ideal Currant has not yet been produced. 


Montclair, N. J. EE, Williams. 


Recent Publications. 


A recent issue of the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information 
issued by the authorities of the Royal Gardens, Kew, contains 
an important paper upon the /ibve Industry at the Bahamas. 
It appears from a report of the United States Consul at 
Nassau, reproduced in the Bulletin, that the progress made in 
the development of Sisal culture (Sisal hemp being the pro- 
duct of a species of Agave—A. rigida, var. Sisaliana) during 
the past twelve months has been marvelous. <A year ago 
there was scarcely a dollar of foreign capital, and very little 
local capital, invested in this business in the Bahamas, while 
to-day capitalists from Great Britain, Canada and Newfound- 
land are buying up Government land by thousands of acres, 
and are setting to work industriously in clearing and planting 
as fast as they are able to procure plants for the purpose. 
Mr. McLain, our Consul, writingon the 2oth of January last, re- 

orts : 

Pee Small shipments of fibre continue to be made by nearly 
every steamer, a few old plantings furnishing the material. It 
is not likely that shipments in any quantity will be possible 
under two years, but after that time an enormous increase 
may begin to be looked for, increasing steadily as new fields 
come into bearing, until the annual exports of the colony, 
which now average about $600,000, will leap well up into the 
millions, as a moment’s reflection will show. 

“Tt is a very low estimate to expect half a ton of fibre per 
acre, and a very low estimate to call it worth $100 per ton, for 
it is worth over $200 per ton in the world’s markets to-day. 
When even the present quantity of land sold and applied 
for, to wit, 300,000 acres, is bearing, which ought to happen 
within five or six years, it will produce 150,000 tons a year, 
worth $15,000,000, an increase of prosperity that sounds more 
like a fairy tale than a strong probability deduced from 
reasonable figures. And yet 300,000 acres is but a small 
portion of the uncultivated lands within the limits of the 
Bahamas. 

“Tt is estimated that about 6,000 acres of land have already 
been planted in Sisal (a plantation once started needs no re- 
planting for many years), and that many additional ones have 
been cleared and made ready for the plants, the obtaining of 
which has been almost impossible, the industry being seriously 
retarded thereby. The prices paid for plants have risen from 
six cents per dozen to thirty-six cents, so great has been the 
demand ; but the price will now decline rapidly since the sup- 
ply of plants is developing enormously, about 2,000,000 being 
now available for planting and others coming on speedily. 

“The Pita plant is being found on all the islands growing 
wild, and the stock of old plants is very great. From the 
centre of the old plant rises a pole about sixteen feet in length, 
on the branches of which small plants grow, averaging a 
thousand to each pole, and from these poles a vast supply is 
coming into market, creating a profitable business ; for what 
were two years ago only noxious weeds have ali at once be- 
come worth $20 apiece for pole plants alone. Quantities of 
old plants have lately been discovered growing on the keys 
along the Florida coast, and small schooners are already buy- 
ing these up and bringing them here for sale. This fact 
suggests the question whether this new hemp industry, which 
is about to revolutionize the condition of the Bahamas, may 
not also be developed in the southern portion of Florida. The 
plants are found there growing wild just as they are in these 
islands, and they flourish best in dry, sandy soils fit for little 
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else. I would earnestly call the attention of the Department 
of Agriculture to this matter, and suggest the propriety of 
looking into it, and of calling the notice of the people of 
Florida to this possible source of wealth and prosperity. The 
conditions of soil, climate, etc., which make its culture a suc- 
cess here, may not obtain there, but the simple fact that the 
plant is growing wild in Florida is of itself a consideration 
that should warrant an investigation at the hands of the De- 
PARUNTCKI a sae a uss 

“There can be no doubt or question as to the success of 
Sisal culture in this colony. It has passed far beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and is giving daily evidence that it will be- 
come a source of wealth to all concerned. The combined 
conditions of soil and climate especially adapted to the growth 
of first-class fibre give this colony a marked advantage over 
other West Indian islands, where the plant may grow luxu- 
riantly enough, but will be found deficient in good strong fibre. 
The poorer and more sterile the soil the better the result, and 
here the plant flourishes where ordinary vegetation seems 
almost impossible. It is a plant of unfailing growth, it will 
live without rain to moisten the soil, you can scarcely extermi- 
nate it if you try, it requires but little cultivation, and at an ex- 
pense below that of almost any other agricultural product, and 
its value is substantial. 

“ As two-thirds of the trade of the Bahamas is now with the 
United States ; as their only steam communication with the 
outside world is by a subsidized line of American steam- 
ships running between Nassau and New York; as _ their 
increased wealth and prosperity means a larger and more 
profitable commercial intercourse with our own country, we 
should view this coming development of their material inter- 
ests with pleasure, and with the warmest wishes for its com- 
plete success.” 


Meetings of Societies. 
Horticulture in New Jersey. 


TP Be fifteenth anniversary meeting of the New Jersey Horti- 

cultural Society at New Brunswick last week gave 
occasion for a brief review of the Society’s work and history 
by Secretary Williams, from which it appeared that the horticul- 
ture, and especially the fruit production of the state, owe much of 
their prosperity to the educating influence of this organization. 
Members of this society have been among the first to make 
practical use of scientific discoveries in the study of possible 
remedies for plant diseases and the ravages of insects; some 
of them have won honorable distinction. On one of the tables 
there was an exhibition of pears by Mr. White which bore 
witness to the efficacy of modern treatment against Fungi. 
One tree which had been left unsprayed lost all its fruit and 
foliage by Fungus (Extomosporium maculatum), while on the 
trees treated the fruit and foliage was nearly perfect, and they 
would probably have been quite so ifthe spraying had not been 
discontinued so early. These fruits were an object-lesson to 
all, and they showed the great advance that has been made in 
spraying compounds and machines. 

The only incident that marred _ the pleasure of the meeting 
was the resignation of Secretary Williams, who during the en- 
tire life of the Society has labored with untiring zeal for its ad- 
vancement. The continued ill health of Mr. Williams has 
compelled him to take this step. The regret at his determi- 
nation was unanimous, and the resignation was referred to the 
Executive Committee in the hope that when the time for the 
annual meeting came round in December his health may be 
sufficiently improved to warrant his remaining in the service. 
There are few men in the country whose influence has been 
more widely felt in the direction of improved horticulture and 
none whose retirement would be more lamented by the horti- 
culturists of the country. Mr. Williams is a man of singularly 
pure and honest purpose, and he has no superiors in practical 
knowledge of the particular branches to which his attention 


has been directed. 
Newark, N. J. ye 


Notes. 

“Primula obconica poisonous” has so frequently been the 
heading of articles in many horticultural journals, foreign as 
well as American, that the irritating qualities of the plant may 
now be considered proved beyond a doubt. 

A very beautiful colored plate of Shortia galacifolia was 
issued with Zhe Garden for August 30th, accompanied by 
an abstract of its romantic history, drawn from the longer 
account which was published in GARDEN AND FOREST nearly 
two years ago. 
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Mr. H. B. Ayers reports the discovery of the Hemlock in 
Section 10, Township 48, Range 16, Carleton County, Minne- 
sota, thus extending the range of this tree further west than it 
has been before reported, western Wisconsin having up to the 
time of Mr. Ayers’ discovery been considered its western station. 


A new Carnation with unusually distinct stripes of red and 
white has been sent to this office by Messrs. Peter Henderson 
& Co. Itis said to have originated with Mr. George Bergman, 
of Flatbush, Long Island, as a sport from Portia, which will 
account for the vividness of the red in its marking. The 
flower is very fragrant, and it has been christened The Ameri- 
can Flag. 

The report of the Botanist of the Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture, Dr. Charles E. Bessey, is an admirable mono- 
eraph on the Grasses and forage plants of that state. Mr. 
Herbert J. Webber, the Assistant Botanist, adds a “Catalogue 
of the Flora of Nebraska,” which is valuable not only for its 
facts as to the distribution of the Grasses, trees, shrubs and 
other higher forms of vegetation, but also for its account of 
the Fungi and other lower plants, many of which are of direct 
economic interest to man. Of Grasses proper there are enu- 
merated 106 wild species, besides twenty-two which have been 
introduced purposely or otherwise by man and have subse- 
quently ‘“‘run wild” to some extent. 


The place which Tuberous Begonias have gained in popular 
favor is shown by the fact that an English journal recently 
spoke of a nursery garden where about 200,000 of these plants 
were growing, all this year’s seedlings. Although the season 
has not favored them, the writer says: ‘‘ There are many 
superb flowers in the open ground, but it is upon the plants 
in pots that the grand flowers are to be seen. Among the 
white and yellow varieties the greatest improvement appears. 
Plants with a drooping habit, eminently suited for hanging 
baskets, are here to be seen heavily laden with bloom, whilst 
the large pot plants exhibit the point which Mr. Laing had be- 
fore him in the improvement of the Begonia—namiely, erect 
flowers which can be seen without raising them.” 


Monsieur Carriére describes and illustrates in the September 
issue of the Revue Horticole a new hybrid Rose produced by a 
gardener near Paris by crossing the Japanese Rosa rugosa 
with the well known Hybrid Perpetual Madame Abel Carriére. 
This new addition to the Rose garden is described as a vigor- 
ous shrub, forming a stout bush five or six feet high by as 
much in diameter, with handsome dark green, lustrous 
foliage and flowers produced in large many-flowered corymbs. 
They are semi-double, with white or pale pink petals, and the 
curious thing about them is that the petals are conspicuously 
and deeply notched or fimbriated at the summit, a peculiarity 
to which the plant owes its name, Rosa rugosa fimbriata, tis 
described as a continuous bloomer, producing flowers from 
June until October. 


The Revue Horticole says: ‘‘An idea which at first seems 
bizarre and a little facetious, but is at bottom very sensi- 
ble, has just been suggested by GARDEN AND Forest. This 
is: that hair-pins may be used to fasten to the ground the 
branches of border plants. The advantages offered by these little 
instruments, which thus far have had little enough to do with 
horticulture, are increased by the fact that they are manufac- 
tured of different degrees of length and thickness. These new 
hooks are very strong, and, moreover, very inconspicuous, 
and modern methods of manufacture render them very 
cheap.” We may add that the neat little bundles in which 
they are sold seem to make them so convenient to carry, that 
no gardener need ever be without an immediate remedy for 
a wayward shoot. 


A scheme is afoot for converting the banks of the River Lea 
into boulevards for the recreation of the inhabitants of East 
London. It is proposed to acquire strips of land extending for 
twelve miles and to lay them out as parks, cricket-fields, 
etc. ‘The idea,” says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, ‘is really 
a somewhat tremendous one, but the most careful inquiry 
and calculation have led us to the conclusion that it is not 
only perfectly feasible, but may be carried out to the letter. 
The advantages to be gained in many ways are simply incal- 
culable. Much of the land is absolutely valueless under the 
present condition of things, This course, which will unques- 
tionably take effect sooner or later, will not only transform a 
dull and dangerous part of the country into a series of charm- 
ing boulevards, but will have the effect of immediately en- 
hancing the value of the property in the vicinity.” 


In the Fournal of Mycology, published by the Department 
of Agriculture, Miss Southworth writes of a new disease of 
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the Hollyhock quite distinct from the well known Hollyhock 
disease (Puccinea Malvacearum), or from the spot disease 
described by Professor Halsted in the issue of this journal for 
March 26th, 1890. The trouble made its appearance five years 
ago, and has proved so destructive where Hollyhocks are 
grown for bedding purposes that the price of the plants has 
quadrupled in New York during the past two years. The 
Fungus attacks leaf, petiole or main stallx; the flow of sap is 
stopped and the parts of the plant beyond the diseased portion 
shrink and die. Treatment with the copper solutions was not 
completely successful this year; but a thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture on both sides of the leaves as soon as the 
young ones appear, and again later, should be tried next season. 
Of course, all diseased plants should be removed from the 
green-house, and whenever practicable the plants should be 
grown out-of-doors. 


The death of Miss Marianne North, which occurred recently 
at her home in Gloucestershire, in England, closes the career 
of a woman of remarkable energy, courage and perseverance 
—the greatest traveler of all her sex, perhaps, and a charming 
and sympathetic personality. Ample means and abundant 
leisure made Miss North a traveler, and a traveler whose 
journeys produced visible results, which have served to in- 
struct and delight the world. Long ago she formed the idea 
of turning her skillful brush to good account, and all her later 
and most difficult journeys were undertaken for the purpose 
of transferring to canvas the most remarkable and interesting 
aspects of the vegetation of the world. To do this she visited 
the forests of Brazil and California, the mountains of Peru, 
New Zealand and Australia, the East and West Indies, China 
and Japan, northern and southern Africa, the Himalayas and 
wherever else English enterprise had gained a foothold. Such 
journeys are in themselves difficult, hazardous and fatiguing, 
and when they are accompanied by the exposure and strain 
attendant on the labors of an artist painting from nature, often 
under the most severe conditions of climate and surroundings, 
they tax the strength of mind and body to the utmost limits of 
endurance. Four or five years ago Miss North went to Chili 
for the express purpose of obtaining pictures of the remarkable 
forests of Araucaria which are found there only on some of 
the highest mountains, But her constitution, weakened by 
long residences in the hottest and most unhealthy parts of the 
world, gave way under this new effort. A long rest in the 
healthy climate of the mountains of Jamaica failed to restore 
her wasted energies, and she was forced to give up a proposed 
visit to Mexico (almost the only part of the world she had not 
seen) and return to England, which she was not destined to 
leave again. The enjoyment of her last years, clouded by 
long and painful illnesses, was found in gardening, to which 
she became enthusiastically devoted, and which she carried 
on with great success. Miss North presented her most im- 
portant works, illustrating various aspects of vegetation, to 
the British nation. They represent a series of nearly six 
hundred pictures, which are preserved in the ‘‘ North Gallery,” 
which she caused to be erected, at her own expense, within 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, where it forms one of the most 
instructive and popular departments of that great establish- 
ment. Miss North passed a summer in the eastern states 
many years ago, residing for a considerable time on the north 
shore of Massachusetts Bay. The friends whom she made 
in this country at that time, and those who have been fortunate 
enough to enjoy the hospitality she dispensed so charmingly 
in London or at her last home at Alderley, rememberher with 
admiration and affection. 


Catalogues Received. 


F. E. MCALLISTER, 22 Dey Street, New York; Bulbs and Seeds.— 
JOHN GARDINER & Co., 21 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and Roots.—T. S. Husparp & Co., Fre- 
donia, N. Y.; Grape Vines and Small Fruits.—F. SANDER & Co., 
St. Albans, Eng.; Orchids—HARTMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Wire Specialties.—WM. Parry, Paty, N. J.; Fruit, 
Ornamental Trees, etc.—PETER HENDERSON & Co., 35 Cortlandt 
Street, New York; Autumn Bulbs, Plants and Seeds.—S. C. Dr Cou, 
Moorestown, N. J.; Small Fruits and Plants.—VILMoRIN-ANDRIEUX 
& Co., 4 Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, France; Seeds and Bulbs for 
Autumn Planting.—Jonn R. & A. Murbocnu, 508 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Trees, Bulbs and Flowers.—CurRRIE BROTHERS, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Flowering Bulbs, Plants, ete.—AuGusT ROLKER & 
Sons, Station E, New York; Select Flower Seeds.—SipNEyY TUTTLE 
& Co., Bloomington, Ill.; Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, ete.— 
ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; Pot-grown and Layer 
Strawberries, and Novelties and Specialties for Fall Planting. 
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A Park Association. 


HIS is peculiarly an age of organization. In nearly 

every branch of science, of trade, of industry, and 
even of sport, we have national associations meeting in 
annual conventions. These associations have, for the 
most part, proved to be powerful instrumentalities for the 
promotion of their particular ends. They bring men to- 
gether for the interchange ofideas upon subjects of mutual 
interest ; they give to men living in widely separated parts 
of the country the advantage of personal contact with each 
other, and they provide the opportunity for agreement upon 
concerted lines of action to forward the ends they have at 
heart. There is one great popular interest, however, in 
which, as yet, no steps have been taken toward organiza- 
tion. ‘That is, the important service of public parks. Itis 
time that some action of the kind were taken. The public 
park movement now extends to nearly all parts of the 
country, and popular interest in the subject was never 
before so great. By organization this movement can be 
greatly assisted, and much can be done toward making 
the popular interest more active and intelligently effec- 
tive. 

Most of our leading American cities have now important 
park undertakings in hand, and many of the smaller ones 
have become alive to the value of public pleasure-grounds, 
and have taken practical steps to secure them. ‘The for- 
mation of a public park association could hardly fail to 
make this movement still more widespread and to increase 
the popular interest in the subject. The publication of the 
proceedings of such an association, and their discussion in 
the press, would have a marked educational effect upon 
the people. The true purpose of parks would be more 
widely comprehended, and the danger of their abuse and 
maladministration would be correspondingly diminished. 
The meetings of the association each year, now in this 
city, now in that, would advance the park interests in the 
various localities. The several great cities of the country 
would each desire to be honored with a meeting of the 
association, and there would be a friendly rivalry among 
them in the matter of worthy preparation for the event. 
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Each would desire to have its parks made most attractive 
for the occasion, special attention would be given to the 
subject, and the improved aspect of the pleasure-grounds 
of the city would be likely to be so marked that a subse- 
quent falling off would be more difficult, and the resuit 
would be a permanent improvement. A spirit of emula- 
tion would also induce cities that had not yet given atten- 
tion to the subject to undertake the establishment of public 
parks. 

We would, therefore, suggest the formation of an Amer- 
ican Public Park Association, to comprise the commission- 
ers, trustees or committees in charge of the public parks 
and pleasure-grounds of the various cities and towns, also 
the authorities in charge of national and state parks or 
reservations, such as the Yellowstone and the Yosemite, the 
Niagara Falls, and the proposed Adirondack reservations 
in New York, and the proposed White Mountains reserva- 
tion in New Hampshire. Organizations like the Massa- 
chusetts Trustees of Public Reservations, the proposed 
body in Massachusetts for the preservation of beautiful 
and historic places, should also be included, and an indis- 
pensable element in the membership would be the land- 
scape-architects or gardeners engaged in park work, and 
also the superintendents of public parks and pleasure- 
grounds. 

It would be well to make the Association continental, 
rather than national, in its scope, after the plan of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Forestry Association and other important bodies. 
It would thus include not only Canada, but also Mexico, 
for in the latter country the institution of public pleasure- 
grounds, particularly in the shape of urban gardens, is a 
universal one, and much could be learned in that quarter. 
Appropriations from the various municipalities to defray 
the expenses of officials attending the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation would be eminently proper, for the advantages 
gained from such conferences would return the expendi- 
tures manifold. 

The meetings of the Association could not fail to be oc- 
casions of exceptional interest and enjoyment. They should 
be held annually in the various large cities of the country 
where public parks have been established, at some favor- 
able time during the pleasant seasons of the year, ranging 
from late spring to early autumn. Perhaps, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the object, it might be well not to have 
the time for meeting fixed for any special week, or even 
month, since an examination of the parks of the place of 
meeting would be one of the features of the occasion, and 
therefore the time most favorable should be chosen. The 
time of year which would be most favorable for meeting 
in a Canadian city, for instance, might be extremely un- 
favorable in a southern city. It should also be the aim to 
hold the meetings successively in widely separated por- 
tions of the country, in order to make the influence of the 
Association as extensive as possible, as well as to give an 
agreeable contrast of environment to the various gatherings. 

The subjects for discussion would have a wide range of 
character and would be practically inexhaustible. They 
would include questions of the maintenance, the manage- 
ment and the use of parks, and of their adaptability to 
various purposes. Landscape-gardening, with all its pos- 
sibilities and limitations, would always furnish themes for 
discussion. Much information could be imparted and 
learned by means of lantern-slide exhibitions illustrating 
notable works completed or in progress. Visits to the 
parks of the city where the meetings might be held, be- 
sides excursions to places of scenic interest in the neigh- 
borhood, would all help to make these conventions events 
of educational value. 

The power for good proceeding from such an association 
would be noteworthy in bringing about better methods of 
administration, in extending the influence of men who are 
recognized masters in the art of park design, and in elevat- 
ing and popularizing the standards of good taste, and in 
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It might also, be desirable to supplement the American 
Association with minor organizations of a sectional charac- 
ter, as in states like New York and Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, where public parks have of late years become 
numerous. In Massachusetts there are now at least nine 
cities and towns with boards of park commissioners. 
Besides the great park system of Boston, the parks of Lynn, 
Brookline, Worcester and Lowell are undertakings of nota- 
ble importance A state park association would therefore 
be capable of doing much good in the way of forwarding 
the right kind of legislation and in disseminating enlight- 
ened views on the subject. 


Names for County Roads. 


SYSTEM of numbering country houses has been started 
A in Contra Costa County, California, which, through the 
exertions of its originator, Mr. A. L. Bancroft, has attracted 
comment all over the country. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of this scheme is the so-called ‘‘ten-block 
system,” according to which each mile along the various 
roads of the county is divided into ten equal parts or 
imaginary sections of 528 feet. and to each block is assigned 
an even number on one side of the road and an odd num- 
ber on the other. Any house located within the block bears 
its number, and where a block contains more than one 
house these are distinguished by letters. Of course these 
numbers will indicate the distance from the starting-point, 
so that there is no trouble in calculating how far any given 
house or block is from any central point where the numbers 
begin, as, for example, from the county-seat, and, indeed, 
from any other point in the county by a given road. Num- 
bers placed at the entrances of the various houses would 
in this way serve as mile-stones also, and the scheme 
taken all together contemplates the publication of a county 
directory on the same plan as that of the city directory. 
The need of such an accurate location of one’s dwelling 
place does not seem to be so great in the country as in the 
city, and perhaps it will besome time before the county direc- 
tories will become general. But before the roads can be 
dividedinto blocks they must be named, and if any system of 
numbering is to be of benefit to strangers there must be 
guide-boards containing these names. This naming of the 
country roads, however, could be adopted in any county, 
even where the remainder of the organized plan was not 
adopted. The people of the particular county where this 
innovation has started have acted with remarkable good 
taste in the selection of names for their roads, and in an 
article which appeared in the Pacific Rural Press some 
months ago some admirable directions for naming 
roads were laid down. Here are some of them: A road 
should not be named after a residence or the name of a 
farm on it, since this would not be satisfactory to those 
whose names were not selected. A road should not be 
named after either of its termini; for while this might be 
appropriate in traveling in one direction it would be inap- 
propriate in going in another. Names should be sought 
among the legends, the historical associations, the botan- 
ical characteristics and landscape features of the locality. 
If it is found difficult to select enough names of this sort 
good taste would suggest others hardly less appropriate. 
In Contra Costa there is a foreign population of some 
size, and foreign names are used in some cases. The word 
road is not invariably adopted, but some other equiva- 
lent has been substituted. Some of the names selected are 
here given: The Contra Costa Highway is the road leading 
from the county-seat through the county; and as this is the 
only road which is called a highway it will be known as 
The Highway or the principal road of the county. Rio 
Vista or River View is the name of the road along the bluff 
that overhangs the river. Mountain Drive designates the 
road that leads to the summit of Mount Diablo, and Camino 
Diablo the one which winds around its base. Via Con- 
cordia is a road near the town of Concord. Willow Pass 
Road runs through the pass so named and extends both 
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ways. Lime Ridge Crossing is the road which runs over 
this ridge, connecting two other roads, one on each side. 
Walnut Way is a road through a region where the native 
California Walnut-trees are numerous. 

These examples show how admirably the work of nam- 
ing has been done, and if tasteful guide-boards, painted 
with a light, though not white, background, and a dark 
border, and lettered with dark brown, are used, the 
general effect will be very pleasing. The name, however, 
is the essential point. Sections of the country where every 
farm and every feature of the land are known by some char- 
acteristic and distinctive title are invested with a peculiar 
interest. No one ever heard the name of the Hawk’s-Nest 
Road, which runs along the brow of the cliff that over- 
hangs the Delaware River above Port Jervis, without a de- 
sire to ride over it. And pleasant as is the prospect from 
Wolf-Pit Hill, looking down ‘‘The Clove,” in Wantage town- 
ship, New Jersey, it hasan added charm from these names, 
which were given by the early Dutch settlers of the place. 


Jeannette Park, New York. 


HE city of New York is not well furnished with small * 


parks, but one of the most interesting of these is illus- 
trated on page 503 of this issue. Although it is in the oldest 
partof the city, and ina part devoted to the heavy business 
which naturally establishes itself along the docks, it is a 
very new park, the space which it occupies having been pro- 
vided by the filling in of Coenties Slip, which, until a few 
years ago, extended inland from the river front through the 
entire depth ofthesquare. Fouryears ago it was decided by 
the Park Department to plant the small area which was thus 
added to the territory of the city, anda plan was prepared by 
Mr.Samuel Parsons, Jr. Asthe park is nota thoroughfare, and 
there is no occasion to cross it in a direction parallel to the 
river, there are only two entrances, one on the side fronting 
the river and the other opposite to it. The view, which is 
taken from the roof of one of the houses facing the park, 
gives its design as clearly as ifit were a map. The area 
of the park is about two-thirds of an acre, and the plan is 


simply an exterior border of shrubs, with occasional loose — 


groups and masses of shrubs and herbaceous plants with- 
in the path, while at considerable distances apart are 
planted American Lindens, Elms, some Lombardy Poplars 
and occasional specimens of the Purple-leaved Plum. 

In the older parks this view of the turf from above would 
not be possible, owing to the spreading tops of the trees. 
But here the trees have not yet reached a sufficient size to 
obstruct the sight or to be of any value forshade. It is worth 
while to note, however, that the only way in which it is 
practicable to obtain thrifty masses of shrubs among trees 
is to plant them together, so that they can adjust them- 
selves to each other’s company as they grow. After the 
trees are once established it is almost impossible to induce 
shrubs to grow in the shade of their branches. Theshrubs 
used here are mainly Bush Honeysuckles, Thunberg’s 
Barberry, Philadelphus, Japanese Snow Ball, Japan Quince, 
Coral Berry, Weigelia and Japanese Privet. This last 
plant, although it grows in rather a whippy form, can 
be kept in good shape by hard pruning, and it endures the 
trials of city life as well as almost any other. It is largely 
employed in this park. Besides these, there are some 
Golden Elders, which have been carefully pruned, and 
have this year been unusually rich in color. 

This little bit of green is particularly cheerful in the 
closely built business part of the city. Its lines are all 
graceful; the selection of shrubs is good; the turf is in ad- 
mirable condition, and as seen every day by the thousands 
who pass by it on the elevated railway, and get about the 
same view as the one in our illustration, with the busy 
river beyond and the Heights of Brooklyn in the misty dis- 
tance, it is a pleasing and refreshing picture. It is a mat- 
ter of complaint by the boys that they cannot play base-ball 
in Jeannette Park ; but it is an unfailing delight to their 
smaller brothers and sisters, and in summer evenings it is 
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filled with people who live in the few flat-houses in the 
vicinity and in the upper stories of the warehouses and 
business buildings. It should be added perhaps that in the 
perspective the true shape of the park is hardly apparent. 
It is nearly twice as wide at the side next to the river as it 
is on the opposite side, and no two of its boundary lines 
are parallel. 


A Japanese Floral Calendar. 


ie a visitor to the City of Tokio should walk up along the 
Sumida River he would find upon the bank a noted garden 
which is known here by the name of Hanayashilki, which 
means in the Japanese language The Garden. To one who en- 
ters there to sip a cup of tea a little maid will present a 
printed list of flowers classified in the order of the months, and 
it will be found that the list is adapted to the Chinese calendar 
as most of our garden plants and our art of gardening were 
derived from China. The first month of the Chinese, which 
is the Japanese horticultural and floral January, begins about 
the middle of February in our modern calendar, and so on 
during the course of the year, and readers will understand that 
the first month on the list means February, and that the Feb- 
ruary of the horticultural calendar means actually March. 
Here are the seven chosen herbs of January: (1) Seri, @zan- 
the stolonifera; (2) Nadzuna, Capsella Bursa-Pastoris ; (3) Ha- 
kobe, Stellaria media; (4) Suzushiro, Avabis flagellora; (5) 
Hotokenoza, Lamium amplexicaule ; (6) Suzuna; (7) Gogiyo. 

These are the flowers of spring, the seven herbs being 
the earliest growth after the severe cold and deep frost of the 
winter. In the garden named above in the spring we can call 
for the soup of the season, which contains all these herbs. In 
a well ordered family the good housewife would prepare water 
with Nadzuna in it, andin this water the members of the family 
would dip the tips of their fingers before they pared their 
nails, which have been allowed to grow since December. This 
custom, however, is becoming obsolete. 

After February, when the days become longer, the most 
popular flower is Prunus Mume (the Mume of the Japanese), 
which is generally cultivated throughout the empire both for 
its flowers and its fruit. The beauty and fragrance of its rich 
varieties are indeed worthy of admiration. Itis often kept in 
a dwarf condition, and under this treatment is suitable for pot- 
culture on the porches or verandas. With it is found the 
indispensable and beautiful yellow Adonis Amurensis (the 
Fukujiso of the Japanese). The fruits of this tree make a very 
useful condiment, and its acid is extensively used for dyeing 
and other industries. The early Cherry, Prunus subhirtella 
(Higansakura), with its later varieties, blossoms in March, at 
which time the whole country is gay with merrymaking and 
excursions, and people of every class and age go out to enjoy 
the splendid display which Nature makes. Hundreds of peo- 
ple now repose on the smooth turf; and the soft sunshine and 
genial air are excelled in no other holidays of the year. In 
Japan the fruits of this Cherry are not cared for, but the flow- 
ers only. 

On the eighty-eighth night after the 1st of January farmers 
rouse themselves from their winter confinement and leisure 
and begin to sow seeds in the fields and make beds in the gar- 
dens for their new plants. The Nashi (Pyrus Ussuriensis) is 
now in full blossom, followed by the famous Botan (Peonia 
Moutan), which is well known in foreign lands, and in which 
we take a pride second only to that which we feel in the Chry- 
santhemum. Flower shows are held all over the country 
during this season. Less widely known than the former, and 
yet a general favorite here, is Shakuyaku (Peonia albiflora), 
which has been favored by Nature with an air of gaiety beyond 
that of any of her floral companions. In one of our well 
known verses it is said: 

“* Slender and shy like Shakuyaku when she stands ; 
Beautiful and dignified like Botan when she sits ; 
Asstately and gentle as Yuri (Lily) in her bearing when she walks; 

These graces I hope for in her.”’ 


Sendan (Melia Faponica) and Unohana (Deutzia Sieboldiana) 
are not so attractive as the plants already mentioned, but the 
latter is used by good women in their celebration of Buddha's 
birthday on the 8th of April just as the Holly is among 
Christians. 

At the end of May comes what we call the “Little Summer,” 
really the approach to summer, when the Hanashobu (/ris 
levigata) and Nemunohana (Adbizzta Fulibrissin) are in bloom. 
Then comes Asagao, which means, in the Japanese language, 
Morning Face, as you say in English, Morning Glory 
(Zpomea hederacea), to which special attention is paid by the 
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park gardeners of Tokio ; and along the moat around the old 
castle of Tokio the morning walk is made beautiful by the 
blooms ot Hasu (Nelumbium speciosum). Scirpus maritimus 
is another famous plant of the season, and in July, when the 
morning fogs leave dewdrops on the wayside grass, the Zes- 
pedeza bicolor in its varieties, some violet and others white, is 
abundant everywhere. 

July and August are the most important floral months, and 
altogether the richest in the calendar in Japanese flowers. 
Here is a set of seven, which is usually offered on the festival 
of the Milky Way held on the 7th of July: (1) Senno, Lycnis 
Senno; (2) Hayakiku, Early Chrysanthemum; (3) Kikiyo, 
Platycodon glandifiorum ; (4) Ominaeshi, Patrinia scabiefolia; 
(5) Hasu, Nelumbium speciosum, (6)Oguruma, /nula Britannica; 
(7) Shimagaya, Phalaris arundinacea. Another collection for 
August is very useful and popular, in which we find two or 
three of the plants included in the last set: (1) Karukaya, 
Anthisderia arguens, (2) Kikiyo, Platycodon glandifiorum, (3) 
Ominaeshi, Patrina scabiosefolia, (4) Hagi, Lespedeza bicolor, 
(5) Shiwon, Aster Tartaricus; (6), Fujibakama, Eupatorium 
Chinese, (7) Kudzu, Pueraria Thunbergiana. But there are 
often arbitrary amateurs who discard Pueraria Thunbergiana, 
and even Aster Turtaricus, for Ipom@a hederacea. The list 
we have made is the one popularly followed. The plants are 
generally grown together, not in regular rows, however, but 
in apparent confusion, so as to bring out their harmonies and 
diversities as in their wild state. 

Two weeks agolI went for a trip to the north, and found 
some of these flowers growing in Nasuno, one hundred miles 
from Tokio, on the way from Nikko to Shiwobara, in thelr 
finest natural forms. 

September is the month of the Chrysanthemum, and exhi- 
bitions of these are held in various places. One of the largest 
and finest is in His Imperial Majesty’s detached garden at 
Aoyama, Tokio. But it is impossible to give any idea of the 
abundance and beauty of our national flower at this season. 

In October comes the early frost, when the leaves begin to 
change their color and thus invest the mountains beyond the 
suburbs of the city with new beauty. The trees are chiefly 
Momidji (Acer pfalmatum) and its varieties, Urushi (Rhus ver- 
nicifera) and Ginkgo biloba, with which the Japanese floral 
year is concluded. 

In the two months which follow Pinus densiflora (Akamatsu), 
Thatictrum aquilegifolium (Kamakurahiba) and similar ever- 
greens rule in the gardens of the country whose people can- 
not do without them at any season. Indeed, this rich and 
fertile empire is ever green with foliage, and the happy moun- 
tains and valleys have a smile for visitors even in the middle 
of our hard December. 

Of course, what I have written is not meant as a list of the 
plants available for garden purposes in Japan, but simply a 
catalogue of those which are kept in Hanayashiki for the pur- 
pose of indicating the respective seasons. Besides these, we 
have special exhibitions of Camellias, Wistarias and Azaleas at 
wae places, of which I hope for an opportunity to describe 
ater. 

H. Yoshida. 


Agricultural College, Tokio, Japan. 


Nematodes in the Chrysanthemum. 


OMPLAINTS of sick Chrysanthemums have been so loud 
and general this autumn that a microscopic inspection of 
the trouble has been undertaken. The plants fail to make any 
adequate growth, the lower leaves turn brown and dry up, and 
soon the diseased plant is uprooted and replaced by another, 
which in its turn dies after the same fashion. With the hand 
lens no signs of insects were to be seen and no form of mil- 
dew or rust was found. But when the leaves in the first 
stages of the trouble were torn to pieces with a needle and 
forceps in water it was found that all the pulpy portion was in- 
fested with minute worms. They were found of various sizes 
and ages and in great numbers. Upon examining the dead 
portions of the plant the remains of these same worms were 
detected in all stages of decay. 

The species is a Nematode which seems to be the same 
as that which was found on Violets last winter, and also 
at the present time, as some growers have recently re- 
ported. In the cultivated Violet the worms are practically 
confined to the roots, where they produce galls in considera- 
ble numbers, easily seen with the naked eye. Heteroderma 
radicicola is charged with preying upon a large list of culti- 
vated as well as wild plants, but the works upon the sub- 
ject do not mention the garden Chrysanthemum among the 
victims. If the Nematode in question is the same as that now 
well known upon the Violet it suggests that these two plants 
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should be keptat some distance from each other, or, at least, that 
earth once used for Violets should not be employed afterward 
for Chrysanthemums. Remedies for the Chrysanthemum Ne- 
matodes do not seem easy of application. A leaf, for exam- 
ple, that has lost its green color, and is passing through 
various shades of yellow to brown, may be alive with worms, 
but they are out of the reach of any external application, while 
lime or lime-water applied at the roots does not reach the 
place where they are most active. 

Of course the leaves should all be removed and burned, and 
so should whole plants when too far gone to be worthy of 
more attention. If the dying leaves are left to fall and drift 
into hot-beds, cold-frames and other places they may do much 


to spread a serious trouble. 
Rees College. Byron D, Halsted. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


HE Gardeners’ Chronicle of September 20th contains a 
figure of a new Masdevallia, for which Mr. Rolfe proposes 
the name of JZ, fulvescens. It is a native of New Granada, 
whence it has been imported by F. Horsman & Co. It is re- 
lated to WZ. infracta, but surpasses that species in the brighter 
coloring of the perianth, which is described as “ of a light buff 
shade, passing into light purple-brown on the constricted sides 
of the throat, the upper sepal deeper orange-yellow, shading 
into purple-brown on the two lateral nerves.” 

A colored portrait of a flowering branch of one of the 
double-flowered forms of the Japanese Cherry, Prunus Pseudo- 
Cerasus, is the principal illustration in the issue of the Garden 
of London for September 20th. It well represents one of the 
most beautiful flowered of all small hardy trees. A number 
of forms occur in cultivation, one of the most attractive being 
that generally known as P. Watererz, in which the flowers are 
delicately shaded with pink. The single-flowered form of this 
tree is much less common in cultivation than the double- 
flowered garden-varieties, and is less vigorous as it appears in 
this country and not always perfectly hardy. 

A recent portrait of Staphylea Colchica in the Bulletin of 
the Royal Tuscan Society of Horticulture reminds us of the 
great value of this shrub as an ornamental plant. It is by far 
the most beautiful of all the genus, and well worth a place in the 
shrubbery. Moreover, it forces well, and of late years it has 
been: very largely used in both Paris and London for supplying 
the winter markets with fragrant white flowers. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Gerbera Jamesoni.* 


HE genus Gerbera is composed of about twenty spe- 
cies, most of them natives of South Africa. The one 
figured on page 501 appears to be the first introduced into 
gardens, having flowered for the first time in the spring of 
last year at Kew, when it was figured and described in the 
Botanical Magazine. In habit it is quite distinct, and its 
flowers are so large, so attractive in color and so lasting 
that it is certain to become popular with cultivators. 
Plants of it have flowered at Kew all through the present 
summer and are in flower still. They are grown in pots 
in a cool, sunny greenhouse, and are planted in a mixture 
of loam, peat and sand, and kept moderately moist. Last 
year a plant was tried in a sunny border out-of-doors, 
where it grew well and flowered all through the summer 
and autumn. During the winter it was protected by a 
slight covering of coal-ashes, but, in spite of this, the frost 
killed it. Except, therefore, in places more favored than 
the neighborhood of London, this plant is not likely to 
prove hardy. In pots, however, it is perfectly satisfactory. 
Hitherto no seeds have been matured by cultivated plants, 
the only means of multiplying them being by dividing 
the woody root-stock whenever a second growth ap- 
pears. The plant is described by Sir Joseph Hooker as 
follows : 

“All parts covered with soft hairs, and the mature leaves 
clothed beneath with a snow-white tomentum. Leaves 
numerous from the perennial root-stock, petiole six to eight 
inches, erect; blade five to ten inches long by two to three 


* Bolus; Hook.f. Bot. Mag., t. 7087. 
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inches broad, runcinately pinnatifid, with the margins of 
the lobes undulate and cut into unequally sinuately toothed 
obtuse or acute lobules. Scapes ten to eighteen inches 
long, stout, naked. Head solitary, sub-erect, three to four 
inches broad across the rays. Involucre three-quarters of 
an inch long, campanulate, woolly, base intruded; bracts 
lanceolate, appressed. Flowers of the ray in one series, 
about thirty, narrowly ligulate, three-toothed, dull yellow 
beneath, bright orange or flame-colored above; .. . disc- 
flowers minute, of the same color as the ray-flowers.” 

To this it may be added that the leaves are evergreen, 
the flowers are rather nodding than otherwise, and they are 
open all day whether it be sunny or clouded. Each one 
lasts several weeks, and the color never loses its brightness 
and intensity. 

This species was discovered in the Transvaal, near Bar- 
berton, now famous for its gold mines, and sent to Kew 
by the Curator of the Natal Botanic Gardens in 1888. Since 
then several other species of Gerbera have been procured 
from the same region, and these, judging from dried speci- 
mens, are likely to prove as valuable in horticulture as that 


here figured. 
Kew. = W. Watson. 


New Orchids. 


MASDEVALLIA GUTTULATA, Rolfe, is an interesting little 
Masdevalltia which has been in cultivation for some consider- 
able time. The native country is unknown. It has flowered 
in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden and also at Kew. It belongs 
to the Tovarensis group, having triquetrous peduncles, which 
bear two or three flowers in succession. They are about half 
the size of those of M@. 7ovarensis, yellowish white in color, 
spotted and slightly suffused with light purple. The name is 
given in allusion to the numerous small spots.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, September 6th, p. 267. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X ALFRED, N. E. Br., is a hybrid raised in the 
collection of Mr. D. O. Drewett, of Mill-on-Tyne, from Cygrz- 
pedium venustum fertilized with the pollen of C. Philippinense. 
It is quite intermediate in character between its parents. The 
scape is single flowered at present. The sepals and petals 
approach C. Philippinense in shape, while the lip is more like 
that of C. venustum. It was awarded a first-class Certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society on August 26th last.—Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, August 30th, p. 252; September 13th, p. 294. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X ALICE, N. E. Br., was also raised in the 
same collection as the preceding, from C. Stomez, fertilized 
with the pollen of C. Spicerianum. It strongly resembles 
the last named species in shape, except the lip, which is more 
like that of C. Stonei. The scape bears two flowers, which are 
pale and delicately colored.cGardeners Chronicle, August 
30th, p. 252; September 13th, p. 294. 

CYPRIPEDIUM X CONSTANCE, N. E. Br., is another hybrid 
raised in the same collection as the two preceding, from C. 
Stonet, fertilized from the pollen of C. Curéisz. It is inter- 
mediate in character between the parents, with the lip ap- 
proaching C. Stonez in shape. The sepals are mill-white 
tinged and nerved with purple, and the petals pale yellowish 
with numerous small purple-brown spots. The scape is two- 
flowered.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 30th, p. 252; Septem- 
ber 13th, p. 294. 


Kew. 


R. A. Rolfe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


DAHLIAS.—A great show and a special conference of Dahlias 
and Dahlia-growers were held at Chiswick last Tuesday. The 
flowers were as good, as numerous and as varied as might be 
expected in a country where the Dahlia has been more or less 
a popular garden-flower since the beginning of the present 
century. Mr. Shirley Hibberd opened the conference with a 
most interesting extempore discourse on the origin of the 
Florists’ Dahlia. He startled the botanists by declaring thatin 
his opinion there was no good ground foradmitting more than 
one original species, namely, J. variabilis, the other five or 
six recognized by botanists being at most mere wild forms of 
that plant. Mr. Hibberd is probably right ; but the same line 
of argument would, if followed, inevitably lead to the whole- 
sale reduction in the number of species of tuberous Begonias, 
Rhododendrons, in fact of almost all genera which have dis- 
covered an extraordinary proneness to vary under cultivation. 
Although there is proof that the plants now known as Dahlias 
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Fig. 64.—Gerbera Jamesoni (reduced one-third)._See page 500. 


were known to Hernandez in 1615 it was not until the year 
1789 that the plant was introduced from Mexico, by means of 
seeds, to the Botanic Garden at Madrid. <A few of these 
seeds were secured by Lord Bute and sent to England, 
where they flowered in 1790. The plants were, however, soon 
lost, owing to the mistaken idea that they required stove 
treatment. About this time this species received the name 
of Dahlia coccinea, the generic name being a compliment to 
the botanist, Andreas Dahl. According to Salisbury a second 
species, D. variabilis, was introduced in 1804 by Lady Holland, 
who sent the seeds from Madrid. Its behavior under cultiva- 
tionis delightfully described by Salisbury in his paper read 
before the Horticultural Society in 1808 and printed in the 
first volume of the Transactions. The names he uses are: 
D. sambucifoliafor D. variabilis and D. bidentifolia for what 
is now called D. coccinea. 
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The work of the florists began in 
1813 in the Botanical Garden at Lou- 
vain, where a series of double- 
flowered forms were raised by Don- 
kelaar. In England the Dahlia ap- 
pears to have reached the height of 
its popularity about 1850, after which 
it began to decline until the found- 
ing of the Dahlia Society in 1870, 
which brought about a revival of 
the Dahlia amongst popular garden- 
flowers. In 1872 an additional inter- 
est and value were given to Dahlias 
by the introduction of D. Fuarezit, 
the Cactus Dahlia. It was obtained 
by accident, so it is reported, from 
Mexico by a Dutch nurseryman, with 
whom it flowered in 1874. Two or 
three years afterward it was in the 
possession of the enterprising Mr. 
Cannell, who showed flowers of it 
at one of the horticultural meetings. 
It is probably of hybrid origin, or, 
at any rate, the production of the 
garden rather than of nature. There 
are now many varieties and crosses 
between it and the show Dahlias, 
but few of them, if any, surpass it 
either in brilliancy of color or in 
shape. D.coccineahas flowers three 
inches across, with a large yellow 
disk surrounded by a single row of 
scarlet, oblong ray-florets. D. vari- 
abilis, in some ot its forms, is not 
unlike D. coccinea, but it shows con- 
siderable variety in the size and form 
of its flowers even in a wild state. 
Other species which have recently 
been used by breeders of Dahlias 
are D. Merckii (D. glabrata) and D. 
gracilis. The characters of these 
four are traceable in the single 
Dahlias of to-day. 

It is recorded in the floricultural 
Cabinet for 1858 that a figure of a 
distinctly double Dahlia occurs in 
an old work on the natural history 
of Mexico published at Rome in 
1651. Sofar, however, as the double 
Dahlias of European gardens except 
D. Fuarezii and its forms are con- 
cerned, they appear to have been 
first bred by Donkelaar, as above 
stated. The single Dahlia has only 
recently found favor in gardens. 
The sole object of the breeders of 
these plants in the old days was, 
no doubt, to get away from the sin- 
gle flowered varieties as far as pos- 
sible. Within the last ten years or 
so all this has been changed, and 
now for every one who admires and 
grows the double flowered varie- 
ties there are twenty who prefer the 
single ones. 

I have only recently noticed some 
of the most striking of the Dahlias 
grown in England at the present 
time. Thefollowing were awarded 
certificates by the Floral Committee: 

Eldorado (Show), very full, deep crimson in color. 

Othello (Pompon), a medium-sized flower, colored bright 
crimson. 

Mikado (Pompon), a small flowered kind, white edged with 
crimson. 

Comedian (Fancy), dull orange, striped and flaked with 
crimson and edged with purple. 

Beauty of Arundel (Cactus), crimson with maroon edges, a 
good, bold flower of attractive colors. 

Centennial, a large double flower, colored magenta, with 
deep crimson edges. 

Melita (Pompon-Cactus), small flowers, with the florets 
pointed as in Juarezii, crimson tipped with white. 

Yellow A. W. Tait (decorative), a bright, clear, yellow flower 
of special value as an effective border plant. 

Daisy (Pompon), yellow, with deeper shade on tips of petals. 
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GRaApES.—An exhibition of grapes was held at the same 
time with the Dahlias, and a conference of growers on the 
day following that given up to the Dahlia fanciers. There 
was a fair display of fruit, but, probably owing to the absence 
of a prize list, there were fewer exhibitors than might have 
been expected. The conference was remarkable for a paper 
on “The Enemies of the Vine,” read by Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 
the eminent novelist, author of ‘‘Lorna Doone” and a market 
gardener besides. Mr. Blackmore deals with all the pests, 
insect and other, of the Vine except Phylloxera. Thisscourge 
is known to be present in more than one collection of Vines 
in England. So far the only really effectual remedy appears 
to be grafting as practiced in France, especially in Bordeaux. 
The stocks employed are the American Vines known as 
Jacquez and Herbemont and the variety riparia of V. cor- 
difolia. Upon these the best French kinds are grafted, with, 
so far, perfect success—the stocks proving impervious to the 
attacks of the Phylloxera. A report upon this subject from Her 
Majesty’s Consulat Bordeaux last yearstated that ‘“‘ the regenera- 
tion of vineyardsin which the European Vine had been extirpated 
by the Phylloxera has been effected, as was pointed out would 
probably be the case, by means of European Vines grafted on 
American stocks. Direct production from American stocks 
has, fortunately for the wine-consumer, been abandoned as 
hopeless.” If the most terrible scourge that has ever attacked 
the Vine industry is overcome by means of grafting it ought 
to convince those people who declared against grafting of the 
absurdity of their sweeping assertion that ‘grafting is a delu- 
sion, a snare and a makeshift.” 

Papers on the subjects of ‘‘Soils and Manures for the Vine,” 
and on ‘‘ Packing Grapes,” were read, the former by Mr. W. 
Thomson, of Cloverfords, whose work on the “Cultivation of 
the Vine” has done so much to make Grape-growing in En- 
gland what it now is. These papers will be published in the 
Journal of the Society, and to any one interested in the sub- 
jects upon which they treat they may be cordially recom- 
mended as the latest utterances of the masters of the art of 
Grape production in England. W. Watson. 


London. 
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An Alpine Border. 


if is often difficult to find the right place in the garden for 

small hardy plants, odd bulbs, or pieces of things which 
require some special attention, or which it is desired to keep 
under observation. Such things planted in an ordinary border 
are apt to drag out a miserable existence even if they survive 
atall. They are usually overshadowed and starved out by 
their vigorous neighbors, or, if they happily secure a share 
of sunlight, insufficient drainage on the level is the cause of 
serious losses, for many of the smaller plants are especially im- 
patient of water at the crowns. In ample grounds there is 
usually little difficulty in arranging a suitable rockery, where 
such plants may be made perfectly at home and most of the 
conditions for their successful culture provided. In narrower 
quarters, however, rockeries are seldom, if ever, satisfactory, 
for, while beauty must often give way to utility, it is well to 
avoid unsightly fixtures, and it is scarcely possible to arrange 
a rockery whose utility will be so great as to overbalance its 
incongruity in an ordinary small, flat garden. It occurred to 
me last spring while studying the problem of growing various 
alpines that a special border devoted to small things might 
be arranged which would prove satisfactory to a fair extent, 
and, at least, always interesting to the cultivator. Perhaps 
“An Attemptat an Alpine Border” would more correctly head 
these notes, for my planting as yet has been tentative. A 
long, narrow grass strip, which divided a hardy border from 
the main path, was turned under, and the ground was suitably 
prepared. On each side of this narrow border a row of stones 
was placed, raising it a few inches above the path and hardy 
border. Where any special soil is required it is supplied, and, 
when necessary, special elevations made or extra stones added 
to the soil. Plants of Arabis, Androsaces, Drabas, Aubrietias, 
Poppies (nudicaule), Myosotis, Anemones, etc., seem at 
present well established, while various labels mark where, 
in the spring, may be, expected some of the charming visitors 
of the early year. It is not expected that in such a border one 
can grow all small alpines (neither can most of us manage 
many of them in a rockery), but this simple suggestion is, per- 
haps, of use to some small grower with a fancy for the dainties 
of the floral world, or who wishes a place that will give a 
hospitable welcome to odd small plants and bulbs. Such a 
border is inclined to dryness, no water remains long on the 
crowns, and, if it is not handsome, itis not obtrusive. 
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The loss of a turf border has caused no regret, it being 
always a source of care and expense and rather commonplace. 
Perhaps as the various creeping plants project over the edge 
of the walk they will agreeably break the straight line of an 


ugly path. 
Bivabeth, N. J. Fee N. G. 


Rose Notes. 


es proper method of staking Roses which are planted out 

for winter blooming makes an interesting subject of study 
at this time of the year, when the plants are, or at least should 
be, in such a condition as to require some support. And 
careless or clumsy staking detracts greatly from the appearance 


of a Rose-house, besides being quite unnecessary; for neat 


stakes are readily procurable and at very moderate outlay. 
The shallow benches, so much favored for Rose-growing, do 
not contain a sufficient depth of soil to support the long stakes 
that are needed, and therefore many growers have adopted 
the plan of running a stout wire in line with the row of plants 
from one end of the bench to the other, the wire being three 
to three and a half feet above the soil, and the tops of the 
stakes are fastened to this wire. By means of this device 
quite slender stakes may be used—for instance, a square stake 
of cedar or poplar or chestnut half an inch in diameter will 
answer the purpose very well when supported at the top as 
described. 

This makes quite a neat arrangement; but a less conspicu- 
ous one for the same purpose is composed entirely of wires, 
by using parallel upper and lower wires and replacing the 
stakes with upright wires fastened to each of the horizontal 
ones. The latter method offers the least possible obstruction 
to the light and also to the force of water when syringing, and 
provides a strong and durable trellis. 

Another method of supporting Roses was recently suggested 
by a practical grower—namely, to stretch strips of wire netting 
above the bench and supported by a vertical wire at each side 
of the bench. The shoots of the Roses are to be tied to the 
netting, and it is expected that the plants will thus be spread 
out more, and, in consequence, receive more light and air 
than when tied in the usual manner. The netting alluded to 
was that made from galvanized wire, and of large mesh. 

The often repeated injunction that Roses require plenty of 
fresh air should be well observed at this time of the year, so 
that all the growth the plants make is firm and solid, and, 
therefore, fit to withstand the strain of continued winter 
flowering. At the same time strong draughts should at all 
times be avoided, as mildew is sure to follow. A little arti- 
ficial heat is generally found necessary at night in this latitude 
by the ist of October, but this must be regulated by the 
weather, and some seasons it may be needed before this time ; 
but the firing should be regulated carefully, for too much heat 
will do quite as much harm as too little. At this season of the 
year the advantages of steam heating for certain purposes 
become apparent, as the temperature may be more easily 
regulated under this system than with hot water, and this is 
nowhere more noticeable than in the Rose-houses. 


Black mildew, or “‘ black spot,” as it is generally known, is - 


now appearing on those varieties for which it shows a special 
preference, and may be increased rapidly by one over-water- 
ing, and this makes it essential that the watering should be 
done with caution at all times. A reliable remedy for this 
much-dreaded Fungus would beagreat boon to Rose-growers, 
but thus far a real specific has not been discovered, though 
many have been tried. The most effective treatment seems 
to be the picking off of the affected leaves and the removal of 
all decayed leaves from the surface of the soil. This does not 
cure infected plants, but it helps to check the spread of the 
Fungus to a certain extent. 

In the matter of varieties there seems to be but little change 
among commercial growers this season, most of the sorts 
favored last year remaining standard for this winter’s trade. 
Among the newer varieties, Duchess of Albany and Madame 


Hoste are far in the lead in popularity, and both of these ex-. 
cellent sorts have been largely planted. Pierre Guillot finds — 


favor with some large growers, though this Rose does not 
seem to grow freely in all soils. The flowers keep well after 
being cut, however, and when well grown have a fine color. 
The general verdict seems to be that W. F. Bennett, though 
a beautiful flower when in good condition, does not pay the 
grower because it shows too many short-stemmed flowers, 
which do not sell well, and though there are many small lots 
of this variety to be seen, yet a hundred-foot bench of it is 
now a comparative rarity. Souvenir of Wootton does not 
seem to have superseded American Beauty, as was hoped at 
the time of its introduction, but still it is reported in some 
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instances to have proved a profitable variety last winter, and it 
will probably continue to be prized—at least for the local trade. 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


Stephanandra flexuosa, first introduced by Veitch & Sons 
from Japan, has matured a little fruit at the Arboretum this 
season, the seed ripening in the latter part of September. 
Comparatively few of the numerous small blossoms which the 
plant bears develop into fruit, and a large proportion of this is 
without good seed. However, seed may be produced more 
freely as the plants become older. The fruit resembles that 
of the closely related Nine-Bark (Physocarpus opulifolius), ex- 
cept that it is a very great deal smaller. Usually only one, or 
rarely two, seeds are borne in a pod. 

The little white flowers which this plant produces in June are 
not individually showy, but in the middle of the month, when 
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September, and it remains on the plants and keeps its bright- 
ness fora month or more. The pods are unusually large, 
and are produced in flattish clusters of from six to ten or more, 
suspended on slender stalks two or three inches in length. 
They are of a deep pinkish red color, and with the bright 
scarlet arils, which they disclose upon opening, they make a 
very handsorne appearance ; and as the long peduncles allow 
the clusters to hang much below the branches and foliage they 
make an effective and little obscured display of color. 

E. latifolia is rarely seen in cultivation here, and when 
found in gardens usually presents a poor appearance by being 
stunted and crowded by other trees and shrubs. Under favor- 
able circumstances it may attain a height of from ten to twenty 
feet. The leaves are large and broad, smooth and almost 
shining. The branches are smooth, the young shoots being 
reddish green in winter ; and in the long, tapering, pointed, 
green buds we have a character which assists us in determin- 
ing this species from all others when they are destitute of 

1 


Jeannette Park, New York.—See page 408. 


they are most abundant, they presenta delicate, graceful ap- 
pearance, mingled with the fine foliage. Itis for the sake of 
the foliage quite as much as for the flowers that this Stephan- 
andra is of interest and value for ornamental purposes. The 
deeply cut and serrated, triangular, pointed leaves are about 
an inch in length; they are of a dark green color, and are 
sufficiently abundant to effectually cover the branches and 
stems. This is a fast-growing shrub, and while it has asome- 
what close and bushy habit, it maintains a light and graceful 
appearance not possessed by many hardy, woody plants. 

Although it has not been sufficiently well tested to warrant 
the statement that it is hardy, it at least promises to be an 
interesting and valuable addition to the list of plants which 
will do well in sheltered situations in this latitude. 

While the fruits of nearly all the species of Spindle-trees 
(Euonymus) are more or lessshowy when they reach maturity, 
there are few which, for beautifuland showy qualities, produce 
fruit equaling that of the Broad-Leaved Spindle-tree (Zuony- 
mus latifolia) in its best condition. The fruit is perfected 
. comparatively early in the season, being fully ripe early in 


flowers, fruit or foliage. In common with nearly all plants, 
the various species of Euonymus show great differences in 
the times of maturing of fruits, and even in different plants 
of the same species there is sometimes as great a varia- 
tion as a month in the opening of the pods. The 
common European Spindle-tree (£. Europea) sometimes 
shows this in a very marked degree; and so does the 
Japanese Winged Euonymus (£. a@/afa), so called because of 
the thin, corky excrescences on the branches, which give them 
a four-angled appearance. These thin excrescences or plates 
are produced at right angles to each other in the lines of the 
buds and branchlets which break their continuity at regular 
intervals. In some plants the corky excrescences are not very 
prominent, in others they are often a sixth of an inch long. 
The fruit of this species is small and mostly contains only one 
developed ovule, and as the stalks are short the pods appear 
almost sessile on the branches. On different plants the period 
of ripening or opening of the pods extends from about the roth of 
September until near the end of the monthor later. Although 
the arils of this species are of as bright ascarlet color as any in 
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the genus, they are not, nearly so showy because they are 
small and much hidden by the leaves. The foliage of Z. 
alata assumes rich purple, rosy red or scarlet colors in the 
autumn, constituting its chief merit and value in ornamental 
planting. A less valuable plant is the Warty-barked Euony- 
mus (£. verrucosa) of central Europe. It is a species of 
close, upright habit, and with light green leaves. But neither 
foliage, flowers nor fruit are particularly striking ; the chief 
interest and peculiarity being in the little wart-like excrescences 
by which the bark is thickly covered. Ne 
‘Arnold Arboretum. : Gee CG. Fe 


Growing Hippeastrums. 


NE of the most interesting papers in the latest volume 

of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society is 

on the Hippeastrum, or, as it is more generally known 

in gardens, the Amaryllis, by Mr. Harry Veitch. The story 

of the development of these flowers by selection and cross- 

ing up to their present beauty of form and varied brilliancy 

of color is admirably told, but we have space only for the 

following paragraphs relating to the cultivation of these 
plants. 


So1L.—The compost should consist of two-thirds good 
fibrous loam, such as is used for vines, and one-third cow 
manure fresh from the stall. These ingredients should be 
brought together toward the end of July, and allowed to re- 
main in heap for about three months, when they should be 
turned over and well mixed together. The mixture must at 
no time be allowed to get too wet, and when required for pot- 
ting, in the early part of the following year, a proportion 
to the whole of nearly one-third of silver sand should be 
added. 

PottTinc.—The pots selected should be in proportion to the 
size of the bulbs, and the smaller the pots that can be so used 
the better; in every case the drainage must be ample. Before 
potting, every vestige of old soil should be shaken off, and any 
decaying roots, and any other decayed matter that may be 
found about the bulbs, should be removed. The potting should 
be performed according to the time the bulbs are required to 
be in bloom, a period of eight to ten weeks being the usual 
interval between the potting and the flowering of the bulbs. 
We usually commence potting about the middle of January, 
and have bulbs in flower about the middle of March, the flow- 
ering season continuing for eight to ten weeks. After pot- 
ting, the pots should be plunged in some suitable material; no 
bottom heat should be applied at first, but the bulbs should be 
allowed to start into growth as gently as possible. 

TEMPERATURE.—After potting, the temperature of the house 
should be maintained at fifty-five degrees for three or four 
weeks, then a little bottom heat should be given, and the tem- 
perature of the house raised to sixty degrees F. With this 
temperature the house should be damped down occasionally, 
and when the weather is warm and bright a little air should 
be admitted at the top for a couple of hours in the middle of 
the day. When in flower, a light shading should be used to 
prolong the flowering season. 

WATERING.—This requires the most careful attention ; it is, 
in fact, the pivot on which successful Hippeastrum culture 
turns. More bulbs are injured or die from excess of water 
than from any other cause, and excess of water is one of the 
causes of the so-called Eucharis mite, one of the most de- 
structive pests the cultivator of the Hippeastrum has to con- 
tend with. Atthe time of potting, the new soil should be a 
little moist; after potting, no water should be given for four 
or five weeks, or till the foliage and flower-scapes have at- 
tained a height of two or three inches; then it should be spar- 
ingly applied until the flower-buds appear, but from that time 
a more liberal supply should be given till the foliage is per- 
fected ; itshould be then gradually reduced until about the 
middle of August, when it should be withheld altogether. 
Eight or nine weeks later the pots may be lifted out of the 
plunging material, and after an interval of another month all 
the plunging material should be removed from the house and 
the bulbs kept perfectly dormant on'the stage till the potting 
season comes round again ; the house, too, should be kept as 
dry as possible the whole time the bulbs are at rest. We use 
no liquid or artificial manure at any time. Much has been 
written in the horticultural press about the mite that appears 
both on the Eucharis and on the Hippeastrum, but we have 
no fear of it. In my opinion its prevention is simply a matter 
of not over-potting and not over-watering, and we have sel- 
dom seen bulbs, however badly affected, that could not be 
brought into perfect health again. 
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TREATMENT, AFTER FLOWERING.—After flowering the pots 
should be kept plunged, and each pot and about half the ex- 
posed part of the bulb should be covered with the plunging 
material. When the roots begin to push, more bottom heat 
and more water should be given; the atmosphere of the 
house should be kept more humid, and the foliage occasion- 
ally syringed. In bright, warm weather a slight shading should 
be used, and the growth of the plants encouraged to proceed 
as rapidly as possible; for the stronger the bulbs the finer will 
be the flower-scapes and their flowers in the following, spring. 
Toward the end of July the bulbs should be gradually ripened 
by diminishing the shading, and three or four weeks later the . 
shading may be discontinued altogether and as much light and 
air admitted into the house as possible. 

INSECTS.—There will be no difficulty with these pests if their 
first appearance is Watched for, and their increase checked as 
soon as they are discovered. Thrips will spot the foliage, but 
fumigating occasionally will keep them under. During the 
summer months red spider will also attack the foliage, but 
their increase can be prevented by syringing and by keeping a 
moist atmosphere in the house. Sometimes mealy-bug ap- 
pears, especially if the bulbs are placed near plants subject to 
the attacks of that plague; but it can be easily kept in check by 
cleaning or syringing with blight composition once or twice a 
week, and in winter, when the foliage has fallen, it can be 
seen and removed without much trouble. 

Some cultivators of the Hippeastrum, as Mr. R. S. Holford, 
of Westonbirt, who possesses the finest amateur collection in 
this country, do not repot their bulbs annually, nor do they 
plunge them as we recommend, but give them liquid manure 
during the growing season. The bulbs are also grown in dif- 
ferent houses amongst other plants, and in vineries, and most 
successfully, too, with the advantage of prolonging the season 
to such an extent that a Hippeastrum in flower can usually be 
seen at any time of the year. The value of the Hippeastrum 
as a decorative plant can thence be scarcely underrated, for 
even when the scape is cut and placed in water the flowers 
continue fresh nearly as long as if left on the bulb. Some of 
the Dutch growers treat the Hippeastrum much in the manner 
we do, notably Mr. De Graaf, of Leyden, whose collection is a 
magnificent one, and to whom we are indebted for very valua- . 
ble information when we commenced the cultivation of this 
beautiful plant, and with whom we are now in friendly rivalry 
in the raising of improved forms. 


Achillea serrata, fl. pl—_ My former note in GARDEN AND FOR- 
EST (p. 408) on the merits of this plant has called forth many 
inquiries, and I notice in the last number Mr. E. S. Miller’s 
method of increasing it. A strong clump of this Achillea 
will produce quite fifty stolons, and if the plant is placed in a 
cellar until January each of these stolons will, if used entire 
when potted up, make vigorous plants with as many as six 
leading growths, and I consider this the best plan to adopt 
where a limited number of good plants are required. For 
trade purposes, where it is desirable to get the largest number 
from a given quantity of roots, it certainly is possible to 
take cuttings from every joint of the stolon, but, except for 
trade requirements, the plants will not bear comparison with 
those obtained from the use of the entire stolon potted in 
January or February. Achilleas may also be easily propagated 
from the young shoots produced on the flower-stems after the 
flowers are past, and if wintered in pots make good plants the 
next year. 

Anemone Japonica.—The pot-culture of this Anemone, as 
advocated by T. D. H., is certainly a good way to treat this 
most delicately beautiful of autumn flowers. It was my 
privilege to see the plants spoken of, and better examples of 
good cultivation could not be desired. When I saw them 
they were already in flower, while ours in the same district, 
but planted out, were fully two weeks later. This season’s 
frost did not visit us until the last week in September, and the 
Anemones have had ample time to flower and make a nice 
display, but when they can be had two weeks in advance by 
pot-culture this alone in some seasons would warrant the 
adoption of this method. Potplants of Anemone grown in 
this way are most serviceable for house-decoration, and help 
to fill the gap which always occurs between the loss of out- 
door flowers and the advent of the Chrysanthemum season. 
If all roots of Anemones that are as thick asa Wheat straw are 
lifted in fall and placed in the cutting-bench they will at once 
begin to grow and may be potted in three-inch pots, and if 
these are grown on into ten-inch pots, and plunged out-of- 
doors in May, fine flowering specimens will be produced in 
September. In more favored sections the same pot-raised 
plants may be planted out-doors, there to remain, but in | 
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the northern states this Japan Anemone is not reliably hardy, 
and it is always best to lift the roots and store them in a cool 


cellar until spring. E. O. Orpet 


South Lancaster, Mass. 

Vallota purpurea.—The Scarborough Lily (a name under 
which this plant was more generally known in England some 
years ago than it is at present) is one of those plants a well- 
grown specimen of which at once commands attention. The 
genus, named after the French botanist, Pierre Valot, has this 
representative alone, and it belongs to the Amaryllidacee. 
The Vallota was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1774. The bulb is large and firm; leaves strap-shaped and 
evergreen ; scape slightly longer than the leaves, bearing from 
five to ten, and sometimes even more, bright scarlet, funnel- 
shaped flowers in the form of an umbel. The plant succeeds 
best in the greenhouse, and it is an excellent subject for culti- 
vation in the dwelling-house. It is rather a common plant in 
gardens, but from the weakly specimens generally seen it is 
evident that its cultivation is far from being perfectly under- 
stood. The soil bestsuited to its requirements is a mixture of 
good loam, fibrous peat, thoroughly decomposed farm-yard 
manure and sand in equal parts. When potting is necessary, 
it is best done soon after the flowering season. Care should 
be taken that the bulbs are disturbed as little as possible, and 
their crowns should be on a level with the surface of the soil. 
Frequent or annual potting is injurious, and should only be 
undertaken when a shift or renewal of soil is absolutely neces- 
sary. In the meantime give plenty of water and stimulating 
liquids during the season of growth. It is a mistake to dry off 
the plant periodically, for it needs no season of perfect rest 
like most other bulbous plants. In its natural state it is found 
in marshy districts, and it practically knows no dry season. Of 
course less water will supply its needs in winter, but at no time 
should the soil be allowed to get dust dry. The pots may be 
set out-doors during the summer months with advantage. In 
such cases a bright, sunny position should be chosen, with an 
ample supply of water, and the roots protected from the burn- 
ing sun by shading the pots. The flowering season lasts 
through August and September, but if the plants are strong 
and healthy this season may be hastened or delayed by sev- 
eral weeks. The stock may be readily increased from the off- 
sets which are freely produced by vigorous plants. There are 
several varieties of Vallota purpurea. Some of these have 
larger flowers than the type, in others the flowers are a trifle 
brighter. 

Baro Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 

Spraying against Pear Blight—The orchard of Mr. J. M. 
White, of Middlesex, New Jersey, contains some 1,200 trees, 
and early in the season the spraying was begun with a Nixon 
cart-pump, throwing two strong streams. With this cart and 
three men, with a boy to lead the horse, the entire orchard 
was sprayed thoroughly in four hours. The first spraying was 
with a mixture of London Purple for insects, and carbonate of 
copper with ammonia for the Blight Fungus. One Clairgeau 
tree was left unsprayed, and from this the leaves fell very 
early and the few pears produced soon followed. They were 
small, blotched and cracked so much as to be about worth- 
less. The surrounding trees of the same variety retained 
their foliage well, and, as this was an off-year, prices were high 
and profits great. Mr. White saved several hundred dollars 
on his Clairgeau pears alone. The Duchess and other varie- 
ties were also benefited, as may be inferred from the’fact that 
their owner secured an unbroken list of first premiums at the 
State Fair. This case is simply cited to show that the time 
has come when spraying machines of some kind must be 
adopted as regular implements on the farm. It should be 
understood that they can be used for the potato-field as well 
as the orchard and vineyard. BDH 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ithey Foress 
The Forestry Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 


E find in the Southern Lumberman a paper read by 

Mr. Henry L. Tolman at the meeting of the Lum- 

ber and Forestry Committee of the National Commission 

in charge of the coming World’s Fair at Chicago, The ex- 

tracts given below will furnish a good idea of the character 

and scope of such an exhibit as the enlightened lumbermen 

of the country think the forest-interests of the country 
deserve : 

The lumber business ranks third in commercial importance 

among our domestic industries, and for several reasons is en- 
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titled to a prominent department in the Columbian Exposition. 
The products of our forests are so varied, the forms into which 
they are manufactured so numerous, and the multitude of 
wood-working machines so great, as of themselves, when 
properly classified and arranged, to make a large and attractive 
display, not only to those directly interested, but to the world 
at large. 

Again there is a scientific department to which attention has 
never been called, but which, if properly developed, would be 
of rare and novel interest. A study of the cell structure of 
trees in health and disease furnishes the only means for an- 
swering many of the practical questions—as to why wood 
decays, the relative value of sap and heart wood, butt or top 
logs, the comparative worth of Wisconsin, Kentucky or Lou- 
isiana white oak, white or yellow pine, white and red cy- 
press, the comparative value of cedar, poplar, cypress, 
redwood, fir and other woods. Physical tests for transverse 
strain and compression made by elaborate and costly machines 
are constantly necessary to determine similar questions as to 
breaking weight, and their results can be instructively and 
effectively shown. A vast belt of Short-leaf Yellow Pine ex- 
tending from Maryland south, skirting the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains their entire length, and fringing the northern edge of the 
great Long-leaf Pine belt as far as central Texas, is rapidly 
coming into market, but the prejudice against it has been so 
great that until the last two or three years it has been com- 
pelled to masquerade under another name to find purchasers. 
Its inferiority has been greatly exaggerated, and science only 
can best determine its value as compared with that of its bet- 
ter known rival, the so-called Georgia Pine. The Government 
has recently begun measures to recover damages from tur- 
pentine distillers who have been boxing trees on unsold lands 
without license, on the ground that such boxing injures their 
growth and deteriorates them in value, and science will be 
called on to answer this question. 

Extensive forests of Sweet Gum fill the swamps of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, which are comparatively 
valueless, because no successful way has been found of drying 
the lumber without serious surface checking, and science 
must solve the difficulty. Scientific facts are disseminated 
very slowly among the people by the ordinary channels, and 
the occasion we propose to celebrate offers an opportunity un- 
equaled in the history of our country. 

Having thus very briefly outlined a few of the many ways in 
which the solution of these scientific questions can be of real 
practical advantage, permit me to suggest how suchan exhibit 
should be made. 

First, there should be specimens of all the four hundred and 
twenty-five species of trees with which nature has beautified 
this, the forest continent of the world. These specimens 
should be cut at least three feet long, flat and rift sawed, so as 
to show grain and pattern, and giving bark, sap and heart 
wood. All boards should be dressed, and some of them 
polished in different ways to show the best manner of treating 
them. Transverse sections of the butt and top euts should 
also be obtained, at least of the commercially valuable woods, 
to show the annual growth of rings, thickness of sap and bark, 
etc. If possible, specimens of leaves, flowers and fruit 
should likewise be obtained, not only for the aid of professed 
botanists, but to enable lumbermen to identify species, as itis 
a well known fact that common names of trees vary greatly 
according to the locality. In the Oaks, especially, the con- 
fusion of names is very annoying, and the quality of the 
different species varies greatly. Another interesting feature 
would be photographs enlarged under the microscope of 
specimens of woods, which would show far better than any 
ordinary examination the causes of the difference between 
different species. Numerous and exhaustive physical tests, 
such as were made of the various woods under the direction 
of the Census Bureau in 1880, should be shown, the results of 
which afforded valuable evidence as to the relative resistance 
of the various woods to strains and compressions, and their 
adaptability for bridge building, railroad ties or sills, and the 
like, or, on the other hand, for furniture or interior decoration. 
No wood unites in itself all the desirable qualities, and as 
gradually one after another of the most valuable kinds of wood 
become exhausted, at least in merchantable quantities, 
greater attention must be paid to the selection of satisfactory 
substitutes. 

Besides specimens of native forest-grown trees, there should 
also be others of trees artificially planted in various sections. 
Some of them are large enough to give valuable data as to the 
comparative growth and quality of naturally-grown and 
planted-out trees. The same work might profitably be pushed 
still further, and important data thus be obtained toward 
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settling the vexed question as to whether our native forests 
can be replaced by artificial planting. The booths or rooms in 
which such exhibit is made should be constructed of native 
wood entirely, arranged so as to make practical application of 
the scientific facts above mentioned, and this feature would 
offer an indefinite field for expansion, where rival states as 
well as lumbermen could display their products. 

Closely connected with this scientific portion, so as to show 
it to be a part of one symmetrical whole, should come the 
wood-working machinery of every kind, beginning with some 
specimen of the primitive sash or pit saw, through the wide 
range of circular and band saws, then gang saws, edgers and 
trimmers, shingle and lathe machines. Practical examples of 
the operation of this machinery should by all means be given, 
either on certain days or at certain hours. After these ma- 
chines designed for reducing the raw material to manufac- 
tured form would naturally follow the more intricate planing 
machines, tenon and mortise machines, surfacers, moulding, 
barrel, matching, veneer, pail, nailing, sand-papering and 
turning machines, and the wonderful and novel carving ma- 
chines, where the numerous manufacturers would properly 
have all the needed space to show the advantages of their rival 
inventions. 

Lastly, it would be eminently proper, though perhaps not 
practical to the full extent, to have connected with the lumber 
and forestry exhibit a display of all kinds of articles made ot 
wood, carved specimens, wood pulp, and the numerous arti- 
cles made from it, such as pails, dishes, pressed ornaments, etc. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of system 
in such a varied and extended exhibit. Though logically the 
parts are all intimately connected, yet a careless, immethodi- 
cal display, difficult to comprehend, would leave the ordinary 
visitor with no definite notion of any part, while one strictly 
subordinated to an orderly progression would give a clear, 
though perhaps from the nature of the case often a superficial 
view, but one which could easily be remembered and of per- 
manent benefit. 

Of equal importance is the question of some government 
supervision of at least the scientific part of the exhibit, if it 
can be done within the limits of the act. Lumbermen and 
machinery makers, practically interested, can be trusted to 
make a fitting display in the direction in which they are ac- 
quainted. They represent a broad minded class of men, already 
greatly interested in the “widest success of a lumber exhibit, 
who can be relied on to join heartily in the exhibit, if only a 
proper initial movement is made. Hence the necessity of a 
generalship declared by a higher authority, not only impartial, 
but more catholic. - 

The best interests of the lumber industry, as well as of the 
Exposition, will be subserved by an exhibit covering as near as 
possible all branches of this department and allowing no one 
to usurp undue importance. 


Correspondence. 


Improper Pruning. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Will you give us your views on the removal of the 
lower branches from ornamental trees? Many people here 
insist that all lower branches must be trimmed away in order 
that the ground may be thoroughly cultivated up to the very 
trunks of the trees. Clumps of conifers, Grevilleas, Acacias 
and other trees are spoiled in this way and have aboutas much 
beauty as an ostrich. I leave you to imagine what an drvan- 


caria excelsa looks like treated in this way. FD.O 
Santa Barbara, Cal. . 5 (Us 


[It should be the aim of cultivators of ornamental trees 
to preserve as far as possible all their lower branches. 
The highest type of beauty in a lawn or park tree is that 
in which the lower branches repose on the ground, and 
which present a solid mass of foliage from top to bottom. 
It is not easy always to produce trees of this description, 
and it can only be accomplished by allowing them abun- 
dant room and air on all sides for free growth and devel- 
opment. Even with sufficient space about them, cer- 
tain trees, like some of the Pines and the Sugar Maple, 
lose their lower branches early and develop tall naked 
trunks. Lower branches are essential to the beauty of all 
coniferous trees which grow naturally with a pyramidal 
habit, like the Firs, Spruces and Araucarias. Nothing is 
more ugly than one of these trees deprived of its lower 
branches growing by itself as a specimen. 
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Lower branches perform a valuable service to the tree, 
especially such trees as grow in very moist climates or in 
situations where they are exposed to high wind. Young 
trees, like Firs and Spruces, which grow generally on high 
mountains where the rainfall and wind are excessive, are 
provided invariably with long lower branches, which have 
two purposes: first, to check evaporation from the ground 
immediately about the stems of the trees, and then by 
keeping the principal weight of the branches near the base 
of the tree to enable it to withstand severe lateral pressure 
from wind. Such trees as they grow naturally in the forest 
become crowded, and the lower branches being deprived 
of light, cease growing and gradually die and fall off, being 
no longer needed for the welfare of the tree, which is pro- 
tected by its neighbors from evaporation from the surface 
of the soil and from the sweep of the wind. 

A specimen tree growing by itself with all its lower 
branches preserved is in very much the same condition, 
so far as protection is concerned, as the same tree growing 
in the midst of a dense forest and entirely destitute of 
branches for a height perhaps of fifty or sixty feet. That 
this is true appears from the fact that if all its neigh- 
bors are cut away from about a tree which has grown in 
a dense forest, it will soon perish from exposure to the 
sun, or will succumb to the first severe gale. It is more 
important to check evaporation from the surface imme- 
diately about the trunk of a tree than it is to cultivate the 
ground. Trees feed only through the ends of their roots, | 
which extend laterally as far or further from the trunk than 
the branches. The place to cultivate a tree is outside the 
spread of the branches, and not beneath them. The re- 
moval, therefore, of the lower branches of ornamental 
trees, especially of conifers, is a barbarous practice, which 
destroys their beauty and sometimes seriously threatens 
their existence.— Ep. } 


Forest Destruction. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—The impassioned oration of Mr. O’Neil, which is re- 
ported in the letter from Tupper Lake Station in the New York 
Tribune of October 6th, contains some extremely careless 
talk. How can aman expect what he says to be taken se- 
riously when he declares that ‘‘there is no danger that the 
Adirondack forest will ever be destroyed”? Anybody who 
has any considerable knowledge of the region knows that great 
areas of it have already been entirely and finally destroyed. 
Every traveler from this Deadwater region down through the 
«Schroon country’’ to North Creek sees all day a scene of ut- 
ter desolation unrolled before and around him. Not only has 
the forest been destroyed. That in itself would be butaslight 
matter, though every tree and bush and twig had been re- 
moved. But on these hills, across leagues and leagues of 
country, the soil itself has been destroyed and removed, and 
the rocks lie bare and glistening to the sun. This soil was the 
accumulation of countless ages of vegetable growth, and its 
destruction brings back the conditions under which nature 
began the work of placing it here. Everybody but Mr. O'Neil 
is aware that this region, now so utterly ruined, was formerly 
covered by most valuable forests. Now it will require un- 
counted centuries to clothe these bare rocks with the soil 
required to sustain a forest again. He says that traces of 
abandoned farms are to be found in all parts of the region. 
That is very true. But he says the owners have fled. Yes, 
they have fled to the adjoining tracts. Each one, after he has 
burned out and exhausted the soil of the acres he cultivated 
till it will never produce trees again, has moved a little farther 
up or down the valley, or over to the opposite side of the 
stream running through it, there to repeat the same process of 
devastation, not of the forest only, but of the soil itself. But 
the ruin of the aggregate area of their “farms” isa trivial mat- 
ter compared with the destruction which has been produced 
by the extensive forest-fires which these farmers have reclk- 
lessly started in burning off the brush and timber in order to 
plant a crop in the ashes. These people are still “fleeing” 
from place to place within the Adirondack region, and burn- 
ing out new farms, which will in turn soon be abandoned. 

It is no wonder that people who are familiar with the coun- 
try along the Chateaugay Railroad should regard with appre- 
hension the extension of the Northern road to Tupper Lake, 
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and the establishment of charcoal kilns along its line. The 
best basis for work for improvement is usually the recognition 


of existing conditions and facts. 
eadwatec N.Y. R. D. W. 


Spring or Fall Planting? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—There are some things that it seems are never settled. 
The reason is, that their settlement depends on conditions 
which may vary in every individual case. One of these things 
that are destined to remain in dispute is the question of spring 
or fall planting. I have always contended, with the best 
authorities, I believe, that trees may be planted at any season 
of the year, provided it be done with proper care. The 
question then remains, what is ‘‘ proper care”? and the kind 
and amount of care necessarily differs with the season and 
locality. 

I wish to call attention to one care which may be necessary 
where fall-planting is practiced in northern latitudes, and which 
suggested itself to me when inspecting the plantations of M. 


_ Joly, near Quebec, after the meeting of the American Forestry 


Association at that city. 

M. Joly de Lotbiniére, whom all defenders of the forest 
know, or ought to know, as one of their stanchest and most 
influential friends in Canada, delights in making the Black 
Walnut grow far beyond the natural limits of its northern 
distribution. As recorded at length in the Proceedings of the 
Forestry Congress for 1885, after the severe winter of 1884-5, 
quite a large number of his trees were found dead in the 
spring. Examination developed the fact that the bark had 
been severed from the wood below the root-collar underneath 
the ground and for some distance along the roots near the 
surface of the soil ; it was also observed that the trees which 
had succumbed stood in places where the wind had been able 
to sweep away the snow. The soil had evidently been 
severely frozen, and when thawing, in contracting away from 
the roots, had torn off the bark ; where the frost did not pene- 
trate the roots remained intact. M. Joly now has provided 
Willow hedges to collect and hold the snow, or he packs it 
where it seems necessary. 

This suggests that where the soil has been newly dug the 
danger from frost is very great, since seedlings are sometimes 
entirely uprooted and heaved out by the frost ; and that snow 
is a very efficient mulch where mulching is one of the cares 
which may be necessary for fall-planting in cold latitudes, 

By the way, it seems to be time that a forestry association 
should avoid such planting as was performed at the end of the 
meeting at Quebec, where two Hickories sent from the sunny 
clime of Tennessee—from Andrew Jackson’s own grove, it is 
true—were set out on the cold rock in front of the Parliament 
Buildings. Though the sentiment was praiseworthy, sound 
forestry would forbid the use of such plant material, which is 
bound to succumb, and the Forestry Association cannot afford 


to set so bad an example. 
Washington, D. C. B. E. Fernow, 


Recent Publications. 


The Flora of the Kurile Islands, by K. Miyabe. Memoirs of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, volume iv., No. 7. Bos- 
ton, 1890. 

This excellent piece of work is from the pen of a former 
student in Harvard University and now the professor of bot- 
any in the college at Sapparo. After some general remarks 
on the physical geography of the Kurile Islands and a carefully 
worked out analysis of the composition of the flora, Mr. 
Miyabe gives a catalogue of the 307 species of plants which 
have been detected on them at different times, including those 
noticed by himself during a journey made to some of the 
southern islands in 1884. The critical notes on the characters 
and distribution of many of the species are specially valuable 
and interesting, the whole forming the only account of the 
flora of this group of islands, which extends for a distance of 
nearly 800 miles, from the Island of Jesso to the southern 
point of Kamschatka, and forms the boundary between the 
Sea of Okhotsk and the northern Pacific. Only a few of these 
islands are inhabited, owing to their barrenness and lack of 
good drinking water, and all are precipitous and inapproach- 
able from the south side. The few bays which they do pos- 
sess on the north-west and north-east sides are barely pro- 
tected from the wind and do not serve as safe harbors for 
vessels. It is not remarkable, therefore, that so little has been 
known of their natural history, especially as they are encased 
in ice from November until April, while navigation in their 
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neighborhood during the early summer months is made diffi- 
cult and dangerous by drifting ice from the north. 

Mr. Miyabe’s analyses of the composition of the flora 
bring out the fact that 84 per cent. or 156 of the genera of 
plants found on these islands occur in Europe, northern Asia 
and North America ; while of the remaining thirty-one genera 
only three, Skimmia, Crawfawdia and Acanthopanax, are con- 
fined to eastern and tropical Asia, while there are only four 
genera in the Kurile Islands which are peculiar to eastern 
North America and to eastern Asia—these are Leucothoe, 
Diervilla, Hydrangea and Astilbe. When it comes to species, 
thirty per cent. are distributed through Europe, northern Asia 
and North America, while only two rather doubtfully endemic 
have been noticed on the islands, whose flora is also remark- 
able in view of their northern position in the small proportion 
of circumpolar species. Fifty-five species extend into Europe, 
while eighty grow in North America. Of these, thirty-four are 
limited to north-western America, including Alaska and Brit- 
ish Columbia; twenty-two extend southward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and through the high mountain ranges of the Pacific states, 
and twenty-four are widely distributed across the continent. 

Mr. Miyabe’s conclusions, based on a careful investigation 
of this insular flora and of its relations to the floras of Amer- 
ica and north-eastern Asia and of Japan, lead him to agree 
with Professor Milne in the opinion ‘that at the time of the 
last great southerly migration of the rich polar flora, Japan 
received her portion mostly through the; Island of Saghalin, 
and but little, ifany, through the then incompleted chain of 
the Kurile Islands.” 


The report made by the Earl of Meath on the public parks 
of America to the Committee of the London Council on Parks 
and Open Spaces has now been printed, by order of that body, 
in pamphlet form. lt contains Lord Meath’s views upon the 
American park system, already expressed in an article pub- 
lished in the Wew Review for May, and noticed at the time in 
this journal. The descriptive list of parks and open spaces in 
America, which is appended tothe report, contains more com- 
plete statistical information of the area, cost, etc., of the pleas- 
ure-grounds of the United States than will be found elsewhere. 

It appears from this report that of the large cities of the 
world of which we have park statistics, Paris is the best pro- 
vided with parks with 25.55 acres for every 1,000 inhabitants, 
and a total park acreage of 58,000 acres. Vienna comes next 
with 7.25 acres for every 1,000 inhabitants and 8,000 acres of 
park. The park capacity of Tokio surpasses that of other 
European cities and of all the large American cities with 6 
acres for every 1,000 inhabitants and 6,000 acres of park. 
London, with 22,600 acres, has but 5.76 acres for every 1,000 in- 
habitants, while New York, with the new system of parks in- 
cluded, has but 4.29 acres for every 1I,ooo inhabitants. Phila- 
delphia has but 3.38 for every 1,000 inhabitants, while Chicago, 
which is better provided with parks than any other large 
American city, has 5.66 acres for every 1,000 inhabitants. 

Lord Meath finds several things to admire in the American 
parks, and names, especially, the introduction of tropical 
Water Lilies into fountain basins in the parks of Chicago and 
New York, the lofty Palm-houses in South Park, Chicago, and 
in Druid Hill Park, Baltimore ; the public ball-room in Jackson 
Park, Chicago, a permanent structure of stone and brick 
sufficiently large to contain 2,500 people, with a floor of 
polished maple for dancing and a music gallery ; the lawns in 
Central Park in this city and in Prospect Park in Brooklyn, 
specially devoted to such games as tennis, croquet, base-ball 
and archery; the setting aside of special places for picnics, 
a custom which prevails in all the large parks of this country ; 
the boats and cariages owned and controlled by the commis- 
sioners of some of the parks and leased to visitors for a fixed 
price; the swings which are provided in Central Park for 
children, with goat-carriages, swan-boats and other devices for 
theiramusement; the music, whichis provided free in almost 
all the principal parks of America, and especially the open-air 
gymnasium, one of the features of the Charles River Embank- 
ment in Boston. The lighting of small parks and other open 
spaces in American cities Lord Meath finds worthy ofimitation 
in London, and it is surprising that in a city so crowded the 
open spaces have not already been made available for the 
public during the night in this way. 


Notes. 


At Indianapolis, Dr. Britton, of Columbia College, read a 
paper, prepared by request, which gave an account of the 
present state of systematic botany in North America. 

Cyclamens are largely grown in Berlin, and ata recent flower 
show in that city there were forty exhibitors of this plant. 
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Plants one year from seed are strong, and bear from fifty toa 
hundred buds. 


Sir Joseph Hooker’s interesting and sympathetic account of 
the scientific career of the late John Ball prepared for the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society hasnow beenissued 
separately. 


In an article on irrigation in China, General Tcheng Ki Tong 
says in the Revue Scientifique that the system of water regula- 
tion in that empire is one of the greatest achievements of the 
intelligence and labor of man. 


Very striking just now, when flowers are rare, are tall plants 
of Maximilian’s Sunflower. In good soil these are eight or ten 
feet high, and where they have been properly tied up they 
spread out into a great dome of bright yellow blossoms which 
last a long time. 


One hundred and sixty-five varieties of Rice, says a recent 
writer in the Popular Science Monthly, are recognized by the 
planters of Ceylon. The product of Chinese plantations was 
greatly improved by the influence of imperial edicts prohibit- 
ing the planting of any but the largest grains, while the best 
variety grown in our own country is due to the intelligence of 
a South Carolina planter who, noticing some very long grains 
on an ear, secured them and perpetuated their excellence. 


Mr. E. W. Hammond, of Wimer, Oregon, sends the dimen- 
sions of an Elder-tree (Sambuca glauca) growing in Jackson- 
ville, the county-seat of Jackson County, in that state, which 
are worth putting on record. This remarkable specimen, 
which is believed to have been planted in 1859 or 1860, now 
girths seven feet two inches at three feet from the ground. 
The trunk retains the same size up to five feet; then increases 
somewhat up to its division into main branches, which occurs 
at eight feet from the ground. The spread of the branches is 
thirty-three feet, and the total height of the tree about forty. 
The enlarged base of the trunk girths 141 inches. 


Mr. Charles Mohr has published an interesting pamphlet on 
“ The Medicinal Plants of Alabama,” describing not only their 
distribution and their characteristics, but the proper time for 
collecting their useful portions. As the forests north of the 
Ohio have been cut away, the centre for the supply of medi- 
cinal plants has shifted to North Carolina and the northern 
parts of Alabama are now also being drawn upon. Most of 
these plants are forest-nurslings, and thus, says Dr. Mohr, 
“‘we find the interests of the healing art closely connected with 
the question of the preservation of the forests of our country, 
and the pharmacist should feel in duty bound to unite his 
efforts with those who are already striving to secure this im- 
portant object.” 


A method of marketing fruit which originated in Schleswig, 
but which has extended to many other parts of Germany, has 
proved successful in securing buyers against a bad article and 
in giving an opportunity for good growers to make sales of a 
good article. Samples of various fruits are placed in dishes 
for exhibition in a sales-room by growers who are prepared to 
furnish various kinds. The buyer has only to write his name 
and address on a card, with the quantity he wishes, and leave 
it at the central office, with the number of the plate. The 
order is then forwarded from the office to the grower, who in 
turn delivers his goods there. Here the fruit is inspected, and 
if it comes up to the sample in quality it is forwarded to the 
buyer. If it proves inferior it is returned at once to the grower. 
A grower who, on three occasions, furnishes goods inferior to 
the samples is excluded from the market. The office receives 
10 per cent. commission for inspecting, forwarding, etc. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle says that a technical school has 
been established at Lambeth for the purpose of teaching 
weaving on the most scientific principles, and also for that of 
testing the leaves of all promising plants, ‘‘to see if any suit- 
able substitutes for Flax and Hemp can be discovered. Pre- 
vious would-be discoverers . . . have failed through want of 
funds, time, patience or some other necessary. At the fac- 
tory we now speak of the leaves of Agaves, Aloes, Phormium 
tenax, Palms and Rhea have been tried with good, but not 
entirely satisfactory, results. The processes necessary for the 
conversion of a fibrous leaf into a textile fabric are complex 
and tedious: among many others may be cited those of remov- 
ing the gum, combing, spinning, bleaching, dyeing and weay- 
ing, which not only have to be performed, but done as well 
and speedily as possible. To find any plant with fibre which 
will lend itself to all these processes and which will be suffi- 
ciently cheap and productive is the aim and the object of Mr. 
Taylor Burrows, the manager of the factory, who is prepared 
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to test any fibrous plants submitted to him for that purpose, 
and to give any information concerning the botany of such 
specimens and the best way of raising them in quantities, 
should such a proceeding prove worth while.” 


One of the bulletins of the Ohio Experiment Station, after 
speaking of the difficulty which attends the testing of soils in 
the laboratory, says that the results of investigations on the 
spot are equally uncertain: ‘Take any single acre of ground 
for illustration. An openglade in the original forest may have 
permitted the wind to sweep away its winter coverlet of leaves, 
and they may have lodged in a thicket of underbrush adjoin- 
ing, carrying stores of potash and phosphoric acid with them. 
Such a glade may have been for centuries the pasturing 
ground of deer. It would then accumulate nitrogen, but 
would lose potash and phosphoric acid through an additional 
channel, while the thicket would accumulate these in excess 
of nitrogen. The growth of a surface-rooting tree in one spot. 
may have drawn upon the adjacent surface-soil for supplies 
of potash; that of a tree with a deep tap root in another may. 
have drawn its support largely from deeper layers of the soil 
and also have opened away for drainage. A slight depression 
of the soil here may have received added fertility in the waste 
from a slight elevation there, and he who has studied the soil 
carefully, especially where its levels are shown by the melting 
of snow when the ground is frozen, will have detected irregu- 
larities of level unsuspected by the casual observer.” 


An admirable system for labeling the trees and many of the 
important shrubs in the National Botanic Garden in Brussels | 
has been adopted. Sheets of stiff metal twelve inches by 
eight are covered on the outer surface with white enamel, on 
which, at the top, are printed the Latin name of the plant, with 
the best known French and Flemish names below. Underthe 
name amap of the continent to which the plant belongs is 
drawn in black lines, and the area of its distribution marked 
in red. This is practically the same system of labeling as that 
which has been in use for several years in the Jesup Collection 
of North American Woods in the Natural History Museum of 
this city, and which was awarded last year a medal of the Paris 
Exposition. The labels in the Paris Garden are attached to 
large trees by a small screw and are placed on a level with the 
eye. For plants which arenot large enough to carry the label 
it is fixed at the top ofa stoutiron rod placed before them. The 
metal used for the label is stiff enough to prevent it from being 
easily bent or broken, although the authorities complain that 
the enamel is sometimes cracked and defaced by boys 
throwing stones at the labels. One of the garden staff is 
constantly employed in preparing these labels, which are pro- 
duced at what seems the surprising low price of about one 
france each. 


An interesting picture, recently published in the Revue Hor- 
ticole, shows how the Japanese, not content with dwarfing and 
distorting plants, sometimes cause them to simulate a totally 
alien manner of growth. It was drawn from a specimen ex- 
hibited at the International Exhibition last summer and 
represents Aspidium lepidocaulon, a Fern which the botanical 
dictionaries describe as stemless or nearly so, with fronds from 
one foot to a foot and a half in length, which often have a 
long filiform tip furnished with a terminal bud ready to take 
root. In the picture aforesaid there appears to grow from the 
soil in the pot a rough, swollen stipe as large as a cocoanut ; 
from this spring, at diverging angles, two similar bodies, and 
from the top of each of these grows a luxuriant tuft of fronds. 
When the seemingly single plant was examined the process of 
its manufacture was made clear. Several plants with their 
roots had been taken, and the roots wrapped, up to the spring- 
ing of the leaves, in compressed Moss, forming ovoid bodies, 
two of which seemed to grow from the one beneath them, the 
different plants being so placed, at various heights, as to simu- 
late ramifications. These ovoid bodies had then been care- 
fully wrapped in Palm fibres so delicately manipulated as to 
appear a natural envelope. Thus the Ferns were actually 
growing in the concealed Moss while seeming to be nourished 
from the earth in the pot through the large artificial (but natural- 
looking) stipes. 


Catalogues Received. 


P. J. BerckMANs, Augusta, Ga.; Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Hardy Evergreens and Roses.—WmM. C. Cusick, Union, Ore. ; Flower- 
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The Madrofia. 


HE forests of North America contain two broad- 

leaved evergreen trees unsurpassed by those of any 
other temperate region of the earth’s surface. They are 
the Great Magnolia, the glory of our southern forests, the 
handsomest and perhaps the most esteemed of all garden 
decorations, and the Madrofia of the humid coast-region of 
Oregon and California. This is the Arbutus Menzies, and 
by far the largest and most beautiful of the trees of the 
small genus to which it belongs, and one of the most re- 
markable and interesting of all the trees of the northern 
Pacific forests. 

The genus Arbutus is common to the Old World and the 
New. One species is widely distributed through southern 
Europe from Spain to the Caucasus, ascending the west 
coast of the continent to Ireland, where it abounds in the 
neighborhood of the Lakes of Killarney. This species, the 
Arbutus Unedo of botanists, the so-called Strawberry-tree, 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in gardens, 
which it decorates with its evergreen foliage and hand- 
some white flowers. These appear late in the autumn 
simultaneously with the ripening of the brilliant red fruit 
of the previous year. A second species, Arbulus Andrachne, 
inhabits the Levant, and is sometimes seen, too, in the 
gardens of southern Europe. But the headquarters of 
the genus in the multiplication of the species is Mexico, 
where several little known and imperfectly defined forms 
exist. Two of these extend north of the boundary of the 
United States, one into Texas, where it occurs in the west- 
ern part of the state in a few isolated stations, and the 
other into Arizona, where it grows high up on some of the 
mountain ranges in the extreme southern part of the terri- 
tory. The home of the Madrona or of its ancestors was 
once, no doubt, among the Mexican mountains, where 
species which much resemble it still occur; but now it 
ranges far northward from the Santa Lucia Mountains, in 
southern California, to the islands which guard the coast of 
British Columbia. In favorable situations in forests influ- 
enced by the fogs and rains attracted to the coast from the 
surface of the Pacific, it attains a great size, shooting up to 
a height of more than 100 feet, and forming, when it grows 
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surrounded by other trees, a tall, stout trunk three or four 
feet in diameter. Such a specimen appears in our illustra- 
tion on page 515. Itis made froma photograph of a forest- 
scene in California, sent by Mr. C. H. Shinn. 

Often the Madrona appears on the dry foot-hills east of 
the outer coast range, where the forest is open, and the 
trees stand at a considerable distance apart, assuming a 
round-topped, spreading habit of growth. Developed un- 
der such conditions the Madrona looks at a little distance 
like some great Apple-tree. A surprising specimen of this 
sort—the greatest Madrofia-tree in existence, perhaps—is 
growing near the reservoir in the town of San Rafael, 
across the bay from San Francisco. Great horizontal 
branches shoot out from the short and immensely thick 
trunk, and support a broad, symmetrical mass of foliage. 
This tree, which is certainly one of the marvels of 
arborescent growth, might well be taken for one of the 
great Live Oaks of California, which hardly surpass it in 
breadth of branch or in density of foliage. Its portrait will 
appear later in this journal, and will serve to illustrate one 
form of the Madrofia which, south of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, grows less vigorously than at the north, becoming 
smaller and smaller, until toward the southern limits of its 
distribution it is reduced to a low, stunted shrub. 

The bark of the Madrojia, like that of the other species of 
Arbutus and of the nearly related Manzanitas, which abound 
in California, is its most striking feature. It is very thin 
and smooth on the branches and young trunks through its 
separation into thin plates, and bright red-brown. On old 
trunks only, especially near their base, it becomes thick, 
furrowed and dark colored. In the species which is found 
in Arizona the mature bark is nearly white, or not unlike 
in color the bark of the White Oak, which it further re- 
sembles in the small, thin scales into which the surface 
separates. The bright red color of the branches of the 
Madrona heightens the effect of the ample ovate leaves, 
which are four or five inches long by half that breadth. 
They are thick and beautifully lustrous on the upper sur- 
face and pale on the lower. The flowers, which are 
shaped like those of some of our Blueberries and Andro- 
medas, for Arbutus, like these, belongs to the Heath family, 
are white or greenish white, and are produced in large, 
terminal clusters or racemes. They unfold in early spring, 
and are followed by masses of orange-red berries, which 
brighten the trees for weeks in the late autumn. 

The Madrofia was naturally one of the first trees of our 
Pacific forests to attract the attention of botanists. Archi- 
bald Menzies, who is commemorated in its scientificname, 
the Scotch physician and naturalist, who sailed with Van- 
couver from 1790 to 1795, and who discovered and carried 
to England another remarkable tree, the Araucaria of 
Chili, first detected it, probably, near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. Thirty years later David Douglas recognized its 
value and sent seeds to England from the same region. 

Economically the Madrona is a tree of considerable 
value, yielding a hard, straight, close-grained wood of 
a handsome pale red color, of real value in cabinet- 
making, provided sufficient care is taken in properly 
seasoning it. It is already largely consumed in the manu- 
facture of charcoal, and the bark furnishes excellent tan- 
ning material. It is as an ornamental tree, however, that the 
Madrofia first claims attention. Itis not an easy tree to 
manage always, as the absence of fibrous roots makes any 
but nursery-grown specimens difficult to transplant. It is 
not hardy in the eastern states, and in Europe it will prob- 
ably develop its greatest beauty only in such exceptionally 
warm and moist regions as Devonshire, the south of Ire- 
land, the islands of the British Channel and some parts of 
western France. Specimens are occasionally seen in these 
favored localities, but we have no record of any large or 
exceptionally fine ones. 

The Californians, who possess within their own ter- 
ritory the most wonderful as well as some of the most 
beautiful trees known to man, unfortunately neglect 
the material they have ready to their hands and ransack 
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the world for exotic trees with which to beautify their 
homes; and California valleys are fast becoming con- 
verted into groves of Eucalyptus and Acacias, while 
one looks in vain outside the rapidly disappearing for- 
ests for the native trees, which are world-wide wonders, 
and which ought to be the pride of every true Californian. 
There may be seen, to be sure, at every turn groves and 
specimens of the Monterey Pine, one of the ugliest of all 
its race, and of the beautiful Cypress of Monterey. These 
two trees are almost the most local and restricted of all 
American trees in natural distribution, but, strangely 
enough, they are easily propagated and transplanted and 
grow in cultivation at first with surprising rapidity, so that 
they are now scattered from Victoria to San Diego. But 
one looks almost in vain in the gardens of California for 
the other trees which give character, value and beauty to 
the forests of the state—the Oaks, the Pines, the Firs, the 
great Broad-leaved Maple, the Evergreen Laurel, the Man- 
zanitas, and all the host of smaller trees and shrubs with 
curious foliage and beautiful flowers. But sooner or later 
the Californians will appreciate the beauty of their own 
forests and realize the value of the trees of California for 
the decoration of the gardens and parks of California, and 
then the Madrona will certainly attain the position it 
deserves among ornamental trees. 

As we recall all the beauty of this marvelous tree seen 
in some sheltered forest glade of the north-west coast, we 
recall the words which the venerable Albert Kellogg, who 
loved the trees of his adopted state so well and studied 
them so faithfully through long years, once spoke of the 
Madrona; and to his question, ‘‘ whether imagination, fic- 
tion or fancy can portray to itself a sylvan object more won- 
derful, more chaste or more charming,” wecan find no answer 
but one of negation. 


The Proposed State Forest-Park. 


ECENT articles in the New York Zr:bune regarding 
Adirondack matters mention the increase in the 
price of timber-lands as one of the results already pro- 
duced by the extension of the railroads in the Adirondack 
region. This increase is a natural consequence, and has 
long been foreseen by intelligent observers of the course 
of things in the northern part of the state. This inevitable 
advance in prices will render more difficult the acquisition 
of lands for the proposed State Park or Forest Reservation, 
but it is an advance which is likely to continue for some 
time to come. It is not probable that the lands needed for 
a reservation for the protection of the sources of the great 
water-ways of the state can ever be acquired more cheaply 
than now, unless the state waits for more of the land to be 
burned over and completely desolated and destroyed; but 
this process would also destroy the rivers which the park 
is intended to preserve. 

In his message to the Senate last winter the Governor 
recommended that the limits within which lands are to be 
retained by the state for the purposes of astate park should 
be settled and defined, and that they should include the 
wilder portion of the region covering the mountains and 
lakes at and around the head-waters of the several rivers 
which have their sources there, including the Hudson 
River. This recommendation was referred by the joint 
action of the two houses of the Legislature to the State 
Forest Commission, with instructions to make a thorough 
investigation of the possibilities of such an undertaking, 
and to report to the Legislature its conclusions thereon, 
and its recommendations as to the most effective methods 
to be employed to accomplish the end in view—the estab- 
lishment of a State Park—together with any pertinent facts 
within the knowledge of the Commission relating to the 
general subject of forest-preservation or extension, and 
also to report the number of acres or square miles of land 
essential to fulfilling the requirements of a suitable reser- 
vation or park and the probable cost thereof. 

This is the only plan of action, or suggestion of a plan, 
looking to the establishment of a state forest-park which 
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has been presented to the public. The Commission has 
been making investigations during the summer, and in its 
forthcoming report it will, of course, present the main pro- 
position in an affirmative form. That is, it will recommend 
the establishment of a state forest-park, so that all those 
who are in favor of that object can unite in support of the 
essential idea of the report, which is in every way desirable. 
Other plans may be proposed after the Commission’s re- 
port has been presented to the Legislature. Full discussion, 
not only in the Legislature but in the press of the state, 
will be necessary in order to develop the popular judgment 
regarding the enterprise. There appears to be an increase 
of public interest in the subject, and a more general impres- 
sion than hitherto that something is likely to be done. It 
is to be hoped that this impression is well founded, and 
that some plan will be presented in support of which all 
who feel an intelligent interest in the destiny of the Adiron- 
dack forest-region can heartily unite. It is not likely that 
the expectation of the Governor, that ‘‘a state park from 
fifty to seventy miles square can be obtained by the State 
in that region at comparatively trifling expense,” will be 
realized. The necessary cost of the land of such an area 
will not be trifling. But it will be less this year than in 
ten or twenty years from now, and for a possession so 
valuable as a forest-reservation of this extent around the 
sources of the principal rivers of the state the people of 
New York should be willing to pay a reasonable price. 


Tue annual report of the General Commissioner of the 
Land Office of the United States has appeared. Judge 
Groff, the Commissioner, devotes considerable attention to 
the forest-problem. The means at the disposal of the 
Secretary of the Interior for protecting the forest-property 
of the nation is acknowledged to be entirely inadequate ; 
and it is found that the most valuable timber on the public 
land is being exterminated unlawfully wherever forests 
exist. This is not a new discovery. ‘The same thing has 
been stated more than once in previous reports from the 
same Office ; and it has been a notorious fact for years with 
all persons familiar with the actual condition of our western 
forests that, unless energetic measures are adopted for their 
protection, the practical extermination of these forests is 
only a matter of time. This subject has been brought to — 
the attention of Congress year after year; bills looking for 
forest-preservation have been introduced again and again, 
and have met with the hearty approval of intelligent men 
in all parts of the country. - Congressional indifference and 
local opposition from the forest-region, fostered by men 
directly interested in forest-destruction, have prevented the 
passage of any proper legislation for the protection of the 
nation’s forests. This is a matter of urgent and command- 
ing importance to the well-being of the whole country, and 
it cannot be safely postponed. Delay is danger, and 
danger which is real and impending, although not always 
readily understood by persons who are not familiar with 
the topographical and climatic conditions of the western 
part of this continent, which must become uninhabitable as 
soon as the forests which protect the valleys from the 
heights above them are swept away. 

The use of the army of the United States to protect the 
national forest-domain until some better plan has been de- 
vised has been suggested by this journal, and, as yet, no 
better scheme has been proposed. It promises efficiency and 
has the advantage of economy. ‘The press of the country 
and many thinking men sanction it with their approval. 


“Great attention must also be given to the situationin which 
a building is to stand. A feudal castle in the middle of a ~ 
wheat field—as at Machern, near Leipzig—is almost comic ; 
as is an Egyptian pyramid in a gay Birch grove or a pastoral 
landscape, ora thatched hut surrounded by a French parterre. 

“In the same way pointed Gothic architecture appears out of 
place when set among pointed Firs or Lombardy Poplars, 
while it isin place among round-headed Evergreens or Oaks 
and Beeches.”—from Pickler-Muskau's “ Andeutungen tiber 
Landschafts-giértneret.” 
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Cape Cod Cranberries. 


eS kee WING is unique among our horticul- 
tural industries. All a man’s knowledge of gardening 
and fruit-growing in general is useless when he undertakes to 
grow this berry. He must lay aside his common notions of 
soils and tillage, and even discard the very tools which from 
boyhood he has considered essential to any kind of cultiva- 
tion. 

The Cranberry-growing sections of the country are few and 
scattered. The Cape Cod district is the pioneer ground of 
Cranberry culture, and it still undoubtedly holds first rank in 
general reputation. In provincial parlance the Cape Cod re- 
gion includes all the peninsular portion of the state, beginning 
with the lower and eastward projection of Plymouth County. 
The Cranberry region extends from this eastern portion of 
Plymouth County eastward to the elbow of the peninsula, or, 
perhaps, even farther. 

Upon one of the upper arms of Buzzard’s Bay is the old 
town of Wareham. Here the tides flow over long marshes 
bordering the inlet, and rise along the little river which flows 
lazily in from the Plymouth woods. Here the sea-coast vege- 
tation meets the thickets of Alder and Bayberry and Sweet 
Fern, with its groups of Wild Roses and Viburnums. And 
in sheltered ponds the Sweet Water Lily grows with Rushes 
and Pond Weeds in the most delightful abandon. In the warm 
and sandy glades two Dwarf Oaks grow in profusion, bearing 
their multitude of acorns upon bushes scarcely as high as one’s 
head. The Dwarf Chestnut-Oak is often laden with its pretty 
fruits when only two or three feet high, and it is one of the 
prettiest shrubs in our eastern flora. 

Driving northward over the winding and sandy roads into the 
town of Carver, where the largest Cranberry plantations are 
located, our journey lies in the Plymouth woods. And here 
the surprises begin! We see no fields of Corn and Grass, and 
snug New England gardens, and quaint old houses whose 
genealogies run into centuries ; but we plunge into a wilder- 
ness !—not a second growth, half-civilized forest, but a primi- 
tive waste of sand and Pitch Pine and Oaks! The country has 
never been cleared, and it is not yet settled! And in its wilder 
portions deers are still hunted and lesser game is frequent! 
And only fifty miles away is the bustling Hub of the universe! 

This Cape Cod region is but a part of the sandy waste which 
stretches southward and westward through Nantucket, along 
the north shore of the sound and through a large part of Long 
Island; and essentially the same formation is continued along 
the New Jersey seaboard. Similarities of soil and topography 
are always well illustrated by the plants they produce. The 
Pine-barren flora of New Jersey reaches northward into the 
Cape country, only losing some of its more southern types be- 
cause of the shorter and severer seasons. But more diligent 
herborizing will no doubt reveal closer relationship between 
New Jersey and Cape Cod than we now’ know. An instance in 
my own experience illustrates this. The Striped Sedge (Carex 
striata, var. brevis) is recorded as a rare plant, growing in 
Pine-barrens from New Jersey southward, and yet in these 
Plymouth woods, in the half sandy marshes, I found it grow- 
ing in profusion. Even eastern Massachusetts is in need of 
botanical exploration! So the floras run along this coast; and 
it is not strange that Cape Cod and New Jersey are both great 
Cranberry producing regions. 

The country comprises an alternation of low, sandy eleva- 
tions, and small swamps in which the Cassandra, or Leather- 
leaf, and other Heath-like plants thrive. The Pitch Pine makes 
open and scattered forests, or in some parts Oaks and Birches 
and other trees cover the better reaches. Fire has overrun 
the country in many places, leaving wide and open stretches 
carpeted with Bearberry (Arctostaphylos) and dwarf Blueber- 
ries. Clear and handsome little lakes are found in some parts 
of the wilderness, and everywhere one finds clear and wind- 
ing brooks, abounding in trout. And over all the open eglades 
the great-flowered Aster (Aster sfectabilis) is brilliant in the 
autumn sun. * 

It isin the occasional swamps in this sandy region that the 
Cranberry plantations or ‘‘bogs” are made, In their wild state 
these bogs look unpromising enough, being choked with 
bushes and brakes. I am filled with aconstant wonder that the 
sandy plains are not also utilized for the cultivation of Blue- 
berries. These fruits now grow in abundance over large 
areas, and they are gathered for market. It would only be 
necessary to enclose the areas, protect them from fire and re- 
move the miscellaneous vegetation, to have a civilized Blue- 
berry farm. Certainly Cranberry and Blueberry farms would 
make an interesting and profitable combination. The expense 
of growing the Blueberries would be exceedingly slight, and 
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the crop would be off before Cranberry picking begins. To 
be sure, wild berries are yet common, but they would not in- 
terfere with the sale of better and cleaner berries which would 
come from improved plantations. Wild Cranberries are still 
abundant over thousands of acres, and the production of cul- 
tivated berries is rapidly increasing; yet the price has ad- 
vanced from fifty cents and one dollar per bushel, with an uncer- 
tain market, fifty years ago, to fifteen and twenty centsa quart. 

The largest cultivated bog in existence lies about six miles 
north of Wareham, and is under the management of A. D. 
Makepeace, one of the oldest and most experienced Cranberry 
growers in the country. This bog is 160 acres in extent. 
Other bogs in the vicinity belong to the same management. 
These bogs are all as clean as the tidiest garden. The long 
and level stretches, like a carpet strewn with white and crim- 
son beads, are a most pleasing and novelsight. Here in early 
September a thousand pickers camp about the swamps, some 
in temporary board cabins, but most of them in tents. The 
manager furnishes the provisions, which the campers cook 
for themselves, and he rents them the tents. One hundred 
and twenty pickers constitute a company, which is placed in 
charge of an overseer, and each company has a bookkeeper. 
Each picker is assigned a strip about three feet wide across a 
section of the bog, and he is obliged to pick it clean as he goes. 
The pickers are paid by the measure, which is a broad six- 
quart pail with ridges marking the quarts. Ten cents is paid 
fora measure. There is wide variation in the quantity which 
a picker will gather in a day, ranging all the way from ten 
measures for a slow picker to forty, and even fifty, for a rapid 
one; and in extra good picking seventy-five measures have 
been secured. 

Various devices have been contrived for facilitating Cran- 
berry picking. The Cape Cod growers like the Lumbert 
picker best. This is essentially a mouse-trap-like box with a 
front lid rising by a spiral spring. The operator thrusts the 
picker forward into the vines, closes the lid by bearing down 
with his thumb, and then draws the implement backward so 
as to pull off the berries. Perhaps a fourth of the pickers use 
the implements. Children are not strong enough to handle 
them continuously, and where the crop is thin they possess 
little advantage. Raking off the berries is rarely practiced in 
the Cape Cod region. It isa rough operation, and it tears the 
vines badly. Late in fall, if picking has been delayed and frost 
is expected or pickers are scarce, the rake is sometimes used. 
An ordinary steel garden rake is employed. The berries are 
raked off the vines, and the bog may then be flooded and the 
berries are carried to the flume,gwhere they are secured. 

This picking time is a sort of long and happy picnic—all 
the happier for being a busy one. The pickers look forward 
to it from year to year, and are invigorated by the change and 
the novelty. 

The berries must now be sorted or ‘‘screened.’’ If there 
are no unsound berries, the fruit can be fairly well cleaned by 
running it through a fanning mill; and some growers find it 
an advantage to put all the berries through the mill before 
they go to the hand screeners. A screenisa slatted tray about 
six feet long and three and a halt wide at one end and 
tapering to about ten inches at the other, with a side or border 
five or six inches high. The spaces in the bottom between 
the slats are about a fourth of an inch wide. The screen is 
set upon saw-horses, and three women stand upon a side and 
handle over the berries, removing the poor ones and the 
leaves and sticks, and working the good ones toward the small 
and open end, where they fall into a receptacle. The berries 
are barreled directly if they are not moist, but if wet they are 
first spread upon sheets of canvas—old sails being favorites— 
and allowed to remain until thoroughly dry. 

The cultivated Cranberry is a native of our northern 
states. It was first cultivated about 1810, but its culture had 
not become general until forty or fifty years later. The berries 
naturally vary in size and shape and color, and three general 
types, named in reference to their forms, were early distin- 
guished—the Bell, the Bugle and Cherry. So late as 1856 there 
was no record of any particular named varieties aside from 
these general types. But there are many named sorts in cul- 
tivation now. Mr. Makepeace showed me seven varieties in 
his largest bog. 

The common favorite is the Early Black, valuable because 
it comes in three weeks ahead of the medium sorts. Picking 
begins upon this variety about the ist of September here. 
When fully ripe, the berries are purple-black, and for this 
reason they are favorites with consumers, for it is a common 
though erroneous notion that pale berries are unripe. In late 
fall the foliage of the Early Black assumes a purplish tinge, 
which quite readily distinguishes it from any other variety. 
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The Dennis i$ a bugle berry, of good size, productiveness 
and bright scarlet color. The fruit is picked late in September 
and early in October. The foliage is darker than that of the 
Early Red. 

The McFarlin, an oval, dark red berry, is probably the largest 
late berry grown. 

The Gould is a productive pear-shaped berry, of medium 
season, with a bright purple fruit and light colored foliage. 

The Lewis is probably the most brilliantly colored of the 
Cranberries. It is a very bright glossy scarlet, medium in sea- 
son and pear-like in shape. 

The Franklin is a comparatively new pear-shaped sort, as 
late as Dennis, purple-red, with a high habit of growth. It 
appears to have little to recommend it above older sorts. 

A new berry which Mr. Makepeace showed me appears to 
combine more merits than any berry which I have ever seen. 
Some twelve years ago he observed the original plants in a 
neighbor's bog, occupying a space about six feet square, and 
he procured a few cuttings. The small bog which he now has 
of it is well worth ajourney to see. The berries are unusually 
large, cherry-shaped, a little later than Early Black, and a bright 
rose-purple.. It is probably the largest early berry. I take 
pleasure in calling it the Makepeace. 

It is an arduous duty to subdue a wild bog. The bushes and 
trees must be removed, roots and all, and it is usually neces- 
sary to remove the upper foot or so of the surface in order to 
get rid of the roots, bushes and undecayed accumulations. 
This process is termed ‘‘turfing.” The turf is commonly cut 
into small squares and hauled off. It is necessary to leave 
the surface level and even, in order that all the plants may 
have an equal chance and thereby make an even and continu- 
ous bed, and to avoid inequalities in flooding. Although the 
Cranberry thrives in swamps and endures. flooding at certain 
seasons, it nevertheless demands comparative dryness during 
the growing and fruiting season. The swamp must therefore 
be drained. Open ditches are cut at intervals of four or five 
rods, about two feet deep, and these lead into the main or 
flooding ditch. It is also oftennecessary to run a ditch around 
the outside of the bog to catch the wash from the banks. The 
areas enclosed within the intersections of the ditches are called 
sections, and each section is planted to a single variety. The 
main ditch is usually a straightened creek, or it carries the 
overflow from a reservoir which may be built for the purpose 
of affording water to flood the bog. Growers always divert a 
creek through the bog if possible. In the Cape Cod districts 
these creeks are often clear trout brooks. The main ditch is 
strongly dammed to allow of flooding. 

Before planting, the bog is sanded. This operation consists 
in covering the whole surface with about four inches of clean 
and coarse sand, free from roots and weeds. The chief object 
of sanding is to prevent too rapid growth and consequent un- 
productiveness of vines. In wild bogs, the Cranberry rarely 
roots deeply in the muck, but subsists rather in the loose sphag- 
num moss. Vines that grow in pure muck rarely produce well. 

The sand also serves as a mulch to the muck, mitigating 
extremes of drought and moisture. It also prevents the heav- 
ing of the vines in winter, and it aids in subduing weeds. 
Every four or five years after the bog begins to bear itis neces- 
sary to resand it, in order to maintain productiveness. These 
subsequent applications are light, however, seldom more than 
half an inch in depth. The Cape Cod bogs are fortunate in 
their proximity to the sand. 

It was once the practice to plant Cranberry-vines in “sods,” 
or clumps, just as they are dug from the swamps. There are 
several vital objections to this operation, and it is now given 
up. Itis expensive, the vines are apt to be old and stunted, 
an even ‘‘stand” can rarely be secured, and many pernicious 
weeds and bushes are introduced. Cuttings are now used 
exclusively. These are made from vigorous runners and are 
six or eight inchesin length. They are thrust obliquely through 
the sand, about an inch and a half or two inches of the tip 
being allowed to project. They are set in early spring, about 
fourteen inches apart each way. In two or three weeks they 
begin to grow, and in three or four years a full crop is obtained. 
The subsequent cultivation consists in keeping the bog clean. 
A small force is employed during the summer months in pull- 
ing weeds. Under ordinary conditions it costs from $300 to $500 
per acre to fit and plant a bog. 

There are those who contend that flooding is not necessary. 
It appears to be generally held that bogs are longer lived and 
more productive if judiciously flooded. The reasons for flood- 
ing, so far as I know, are five: (1) To protect the plants from 
heaving in the winter; (2) to avoid late spring and early fall 
frosts ; (3) to drown out insects ; (4) to protect from drought ; 
(5) to guard against fire, which sometimes works sad havoc in 
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the muck. Mr, Makepeace prefers to flood but once a year, 
unless insects appear in serious numbers. He lets on the 
water in December and draws it off in April or early in May. 
Just enough water is used to completely cover the vines in all 
parts of the bog. 

There are many hindrances to Cranberry growing. The 
chief are spring and fall frosts, hail, numerous insects and 
some fungous diseases. During the summer season the bogs 
are not flooded, and insects must be kept in check by insecti- 
cides. Tobacco water is commonly used. The liquid is 
applied with hand pumps from tanks. It is supposed that it 
has some value as a fertilizer also. 

Fifty barrels per acre is a good crop of Cranberries, yet 200 
barrels have been produced. The grower usually gets from 
$5 to $10 per barrel of Ioo quarts. It does not appear to be 
known how long a well handled bog will continue to be profit- 
able, but Mr. Makepeace assures me that he knows a bog 
thirty years old which is stillin good condition.—Professor L. 
fT, Bailey in American Garden. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Clematis Stanleyi. 


LTHOUGH discovered about fifty years ago, and 
figured in Hooker’s ‘‘Icones Plantarum,” t. 589, 

where it is described as ‘‘the handsomest species of an 
extensive and handsome genus,” this Clematis has only 
recently been introduced into cultivation. It has already 
been notlced in GARDEN anD Forest as being in flower at 
Kew, and our illustration (see p. 513) has been prepared from 
aplant there. It appears to be not uncommon in the east- 
ern provinces of the Cape; Burke, who collected for Lord 
Derby, in compliment to whom the species was named, 
having first found it in Macalisberg. The Kew plants were 
raised from seeds collected in the Transvaal by Mr. E. 
Galpin, who described the plant as “a shrubby Clematis, 
not more than three feet high, with deeply cut silky leaves 
and large pinkish or pale purple flowers. The fruit when 
ripe is a beautiful object, as elegant as a bunch of ostrich 
feathers and silvery white. At first I thought it was an 
Anemone. It is a very ornamental plant, and may, by 
crossing it with the garden Clematises, produce a new race.” 
In a recent communication Mr. Galpin states that the 
plant is abundant at high altitudes where frost is fre- 
quently known, and suggests, therefore, that it may prove 
to be hardy in England. Some plants placed outside last 
year at Kew perishedin the winter. The best plants are those 
which have been from the first in a border in a sunny green- 
house. These have grown a yard high, the leaves are 
almost as silvery as those of the Silver-tree itself, and the 
flowers have been abundant since the middle of July. A 
bed of plants in a sunny position out-of-doors has been 
only moderately successful, the summer weather this year 
in England having been unfavorable to plants which enjoy 
sunlight, warmth andnottoo much moisture. Thereis.every 
prospect of this Clematis proving a first-rate garden-plant ; 
if it will grow well outside, and flower as well as it does 
at the Cape, it will be almost as useful as Anemone Japonica. 
The whole plant is clothed with a silky tomentum, which 
in the sun gives it an attractive silvery sheen. ‘The roots 
are fleshy, the stems tufted, herbaceous, branching freely 
from below, erect; the leaves opposite or alternate, six to 
nine inches long, bipinnate, the pinnez variable in size and 
lobing. The flowers are terminal and axillary, the pe- 
duncles are six inches long, erect, curved near the top, and 
each bears one flower, which is two and a half inches 
across, cupped at first, almost flat before fading, the seg- 
ments thick and fleshy, broadly ovate, with prominent 
veins. The color varies from dull purple to rose, and 
some of the plants are almost white flowered. The 
stamens are in a large cluster and yellow. Every flower 
is followed by a head of fruit. The stems are annual, and 
the plants should be kept on the dry side whilst resting. 
They start into growth in early spring, and as the first lot 
of stems flower a second lot is pushed up from the base of 
the plant, which are in bud ere the first lot of flowers have 
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Fig. 65.—Clematis Stanleyii-See page 512. 


New Orchids. 


MASDEVALLIA FULVESCENS, Rolfe, is a pretty little species 
introduced fron’ New Granada by Messrs. Fred. Horsman & 
Co., of Colchester. It is apparently allied to JZ infracta, 
Lindl., but with more brightly colored flowers. These are of 
a light buff yellow, shading into purple-brown on the con- 


stricted sides of the throat. It is described and figured in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, September 25th, p. 325, Fig. 65. 
MASDEVALLIA X STELLA, Rolfe, is a very pretty little hybrid, 
raised by Captain T. C. Hincks, of Thirsk, Yorkshire, from JZ. 
Estrade, fertilized with the pollen of 17. Harryana, and which 
flowered for the first time during the present summer. It is 
quite intermediate between the two parents, the tall scapes, 
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the lateral sepals, the color resembling the pollen parent, 
while the other floral characters, and also the leaves, 
more nearly resemble those of the mother plant. It is a dis- 
tinct and elegant little hybrid.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Septem- 
ber 2oth, p. 325. 

LA&LIA X JUVENILIS, A. Bleu, is a handsome hybrid, raised 
from Lelia Perrinii fertilized with the pollen of Z. pumila, in 
the collection of Mr. Alfred Bleu, of Paris. It is quite inter- 
mediate in character, both in the organs of vegetation and in 
the flower, though in this latter particular the descent from Z. 

Perrintt is the most clearly marked. The sepals and petals 
are of a rosy lilac shade, as are also the side lobes of the lip, 
while the throat is white and the front lobe of a deep carmine 
shade. The peduncle bears a-single flower.— Orchidophile, 
August, 1890, p. 240, with plate. 

LALIO-CATTLEYA PROSERPINE, Rolfe, is a pretty little 
hybrid raised in the establishment of Messrs. James Veitch & 
Sons, of Chelsea, by Mr. Seden by crossing Lelia pumila 
Dayana with the pollen ot CatéHleya velutina, The flower is 
over three inches in diameter, decidedly approaching the pol- 
len parent in shape, though with the color, also the habit of 
the plant, more like the seed parent. It received an Award 
of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society on August 26th 
last.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, September 27th, p. 352. 

CATTLEYA GASKELLIANA PICTA, Rolfe, is a striking variety in 
the collection of the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, of Birming- 
ham, in which the petals have a broad central band, with a 
few radiating branches of light purple on a lilac ground. The 
sepals are less distinctly variegated with the same colors.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, September 27th, p. 352. 


Kew. 
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The Coco-de-Mer. 


HE successtul germination of several nuts of the Coco-de- 
Mer or Double Cocoanut (Lodoicea Seychellarum) deserves 
to be recorded as an event of more than ordinary interest. 
These nuts have been known to germinate at Kew and else- 
where before now, but they have invariably perished before the 
first stage of germination was passed. At Kew, however, 
there is now a plant with a leat three feet long and nearly as 
wide, and having a mass of healthy roots, whilst two other 
seedlings are in a most promising condition. 

The Coco-de-Mer is perhaps the most remarkable member 
of the Palm family. In every character, from its seeds to its 
gigantic crown of leaves, itis Titanic. For centuries its his- 
tory was involved in mystery. Its enormous seeds found 
floating on the Indian Ocean were supposed to be the product 
of a tree which sailors declared they hadseen growing beneath 
the sea. They were claimed as royal property whenever 
found, and sold for enormous prices, a ship laden with mer- 
chandise having been given for a single nut. 

The discovery of the Seychelle Islands in 1743 revealed the 
true source of these mysterious nuts. Even this, however, 
did not entirely divest the tree of its supernatural character, 
for only a few years before his death General Gordon declared 
his belief that this Palm was the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil which stood in the Garden of Eden. The General 
united an ardent love of plants and considerable botanical 
knowledge with his military duties, and during several years’ 
residence in the Seychelles, about ten years ago, he made 
numerous drawings of the Coco-de-Mer, and elaborated his 
theory that the small island of Praslin, where this Palm 
is native, was the site of the Garden of Eden. His drawings 
and notes are now at Kew. 

Putting aside all fabulous stories relative to the Coco-de- 
Mer, and viewing it in its purely botanical character as a Palm, 
it yet remains a vegetable wonder. Its restriction to two or 
three very small islands in the Seychelles group, when consid- 
ered along with its wide difference from all other Palms, gives 
ita position of the highest importance in geographical botany. 
The value of its nuts for museums and as ornaments, with the 
use of its young leaves in basket-making by the natives, threat- 
ened its extermination, and it was only when the Linnzan 
Society made a strong appeal to the Colonial authorities that 
the danger of its becoming extinct was averted. 

The height of the mature trees is from 60 to 150 feet. The 
trunk is smooth, marked with rings, and about a foot in 
diameter, except at the extreme base, where it is swollen, 
onion-like, and surrounded by a hard shell-like covering like 
an immense socket. The leaves form an enormous crown, 
each one being twenty feet long by ten feet wide in the blade, 
and the pole-like petiole proportionately large and strong. The 
male and female flowers are borne by different plants. The 
male“inflorescence is in the form of a gigantic willow catkin, 
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six feet long by four inches in diameter. The females are four 
feet long, and each spike bears from six to ten fruits, These 
are in the form of huge acorns, and when mature weigh from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds each. The seed is about a foot 
long by two and a half feet in circumference. It is deeply two- 
lobed at both ends and channeled down the middle, so that it 
looks like two oblong nuts joined by their sides. The nuts are 
seven years in ripening and about two years in germinating. 
The trees begin to bear when about forty years old and are 
said to reach maturity in 120 years. 

The germination of the nuts is very remarkable. From be- 
tween the lower lobes a stout radicle is pushed to a length of 
aboutfour feet (General Gordon says twelve feet). This thickens 
to a circumference of a foot or so near the end, where it finally 
splits to allow the growth of the plumule, which is on the same 
large scale as everything else in this Palm. : 

If Kew succeeds in growing plants from these promising 
seedlings it will be an achievement beside which the flowering 
of the Giant Amorphophallus and the cultivation of the Wel- 
witschia will count for very little. 

The Palms of the Seychelles are amongst the choicest of 
those cultivated in gardens. The Stevensonia, Verschaffeltia 
and the Latanias (not Livistonas) are unequaled for nobleness 
ot character. There are large specimens of all the Palms 
known in the Seychelles at Kew, except, of course, the 


Lodoicea. 
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Autumn Work in the Hardy-Flower Garden. 


\yy tae the closing up of out-door work no time should be 
lost in preparing, as far as possible, for next year’s dis- 
play. Those who intend making borders of hardy perennials, 
or even planting in a limited way, should bear in mind that a 
border of this description is not for a season only, but that this 
class of plants are planted to stay and that the preparation 
must be better than that made for annuals. If the soil be uni- 
formly heavy and retentive, part of the bordershould be made 
drier by the liberal application of coarse sand and lime rubbish. 
Many plants thrive admirably in a dry soil which would not 
grow in that of a moist nature, and vice versa. The right 
kind of soil is, therefore, the first consideration. Another 
point worth remembering is that an herbaceous border, when 
once planted, should never be disturbed with a spade, except 
to make changes in it ; for even to one understanding border- 
plants it would be impossible to use a spade among them 
without injury. It is generally best, in soils of a retentive 
nature, to stir the surface of the beds in spring, but the use of 
the fork had better be deferred until the ground is in good 
condition, and then many of the plants will have started into 
growth, and may easily be seen and injury avoided. Where 
plants are to be procured or replanted it should be done at 
once, before the soil loses more of its warmth, so that the 
plants may become well rooted before cold weather. At this 
time the soil is often warmer than the air above it, and it is 
surprising how newly planted things take hold and establish 
themselves—much more readily than in spring, when the soil 
is cold for some time after the air has become warm enough 
to start into growth plants which are already established. 
Perennial plants require good soil, as they cannot be dug over 
in spring for the purpose of working in a fertilizer. The best 
way to keep them well nourished is to apply a good top-dress- 
ing of manure in the fall as soonas growth ceases ; a uniform 
covering of four or five inches will not be too much, as, if the 
manure is well decayed, so that it may be cut with a spade, 
there will remain very little to be raked offin spring. When 
bulbs are planted it is best to have them as nearly as possible 
together, as these need somewhat different treatmentfrom her- 
baceous rooted plants. For instance, such bulbs as “zs re- 
ticulata, I, Anglica, the tuberous rooted Anemones, Spanish 
Iris, Californian Lilies, many Japanese and European kinds, 
and in fact any rare or tender bulbs, will be the better for a 
good coat of dry leaves; they should be covered with a spare 
sash or shutter, taking care to guard against the ingress of 
mice, which are very liable to make snug homes in such 
warm quarters. We have found that the best way to get rid 
ot field mice is to soak wheat or corn in a solution of strych- 
nine, the poison killing them at the first taste. In passing, it 
may be remarked that this has been found the best way to 
keep mice away from seeds. When first sown in pans we had 
endless trouble and vexation until .strychnine was used. 
A short time since it was advised to plant Narcissus nine 
inches deep. I had in mind soil of a sandy nature; but on ex- 
amining the garden of a friend recently I quite agreed with 
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The Madrofta (Arbutus Menziesiz).—See page 509 
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him that Narcissi would not push their way through nine 
inches of red clay soil. With a wet, heavy soil it is best to 
prepare a plot for bulbs by adding plenty of sand, using also a 
good handful at the base of each bulb. Tritonias (Kniphofias), 
Arundo donax, Eulalias, Anemone Faponica and any plants of 
doubtful hardiness should be lifted now and wintered in soil 
in the cellar ; the plants are always the better tor it next year 


if planted out early in newly enriched soil. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 3. (Ok Or pet. 


Dahhas. 

HERE are no more useful, showy and satistactory flowers 
in the late summer and fall than the Dahlias. Continuing 
in bloom till cut off by the frost, they furnish a constant sup- 
ply of bold, handsomely colored flowers until the Chrysanthe- 
mums come on. Probably no flower has been more subject 
to popular caprice, for the flower-loving public alternately 
takes up and discards the various forms. In some gardens the 
old double forms are still grown, but in most gardens one 
notes a change to the Pompons, Single, and lately to the Cac- 
tus forms. The latter are, of course, merely a reversion to 
the more natural types and such as readily come from seed. 
While the very double Dahlias are noble flowers, and mostly 
of pure colors, there is a formality about them which is not 
pleasing to many, especially when they are cut with short 
stems. So common is this habit of cutting that for some years 
I would not admit the flower to the garden, so firm was the 
impression of stiffness received from seeing the blooms at ex- 
hibitions. Probably many others are as unduly prejudiced. 
The Pompon Dahlias are a very satisfactory strain. The habit 
of the plants is dwarf ; they are also free bloomers, with small 
flowers of a very useful size. A few vears since some bright 
cultivator took advantage of the preference for single flowers 
of all kinds and reintroduced the single Dahlias as a new de- 
parture. These are generally brilliant in color and free-flower- 
ing, and theyat once secured attention, and have become estab- 
lished favorites. Their merits are certainly great, for they are 
excellent for bouquets, though fading rather soon, and they 
are showy and free from stiffness. As garden plants they 
are Ornamental, with the fault of bearing too many seed, 
and the necessity of keeping these cut off makes them 
somewhat of a care. The forms of single Dahlias now offered 
are innumerable, and it seems scarcely worth while to name 
them, as from a packet of seeds sown early in the year a great 
variety may readily be had. Latterly the Cactus varieties, as 
the semi-double kinds are called from their fancied resem- 
blance to Cactus blooms, have been finding special favor, be- 
cause, while free from the formality of the double kinds, they 
are more lasting, and do not so quickly go to seed as the single 
ones. Of these, Juarezii seems to remain the best of the dark 
red orcrimson ones, though a somewhat shy bloomer. Con- 
stance and A. W. Tait are the best whites; the latter, a variety 
from Portugal, is an especially distinct flower, with serrated, 
graceful petals, more resemblinga good, full, reflexed Chrysan- 
themum than a Dahlia. Mrs. Hawkins is a pleasing kind, 
with cream centre, shading to a delicate salmon-pink. Wil- 
liam Pearce is a free, fine yellow. 
ties of Cactus Dahlias, but the above are kinds which may be 
had of most growers making a specialty of these plants. Men- 
tion might also be made of Gracilis Dahlias, a strain of single 
flowers with wonderful stripings, spots and variations, and well 

worth growing from seed. ; 

Newark, N. J. fo 


Notes on Native Ferns. 


Aspidium cristatum is a good Fern for cultivation in any 
light soil that never becomes very dry. A fine loam suits it 
well, or clay and peat will answer. Its natural home is usually 
moist, low grounds in a peaty soil. It seems to prefer the 
sun, and is frequently found near and about old stumps or 
decaying logs in low pastures or meadows. Its fertile fronds 
are tall and narrow and die early in autumn. Thesterile ones 
are shorter and often almost survive the winter. Its variety, 
Clintonianum, is a much larger form, and grows mostly in 
Ash swamps. Itis much like the typical species, except in 
size and in its preference for the shade. It is a handsomer 
Fern than the true cvis¢tatum on account of its size. 

Aspidium Thelypteris grows in locations similar to those in 
which A. cristatum delights, but is much more abundant. Its 
stems are usually longer than the fronds. The fronds are ofa 
delicate texture, and quickly wilt when cut, or die with the 
first frost. It spreads rapidly, and a few plants soon form a 
thick bed. It will thrive well in shade, but, when growing 
naturally, the best plants are frequently in the sun, It is one 
of the easiest Ferns to grow. 
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Aspidium aculeatum, var. Braunii, is arare Fern, but not so 
rare as the preceding, nor is it difficult to grow. It seems to 
thrive in any ordinary garden-soil, in shade, and is a fine plant 
when well established. Small specimens are the best for 
planting, and they will soon attain full size. This Fern is 
found along the margins of,cold mountain-brooks and in cool 
mountain-ravines of northern New York and New England. 
Its height varies trom a few inches in small plants to more 
than two feet in the largest specimens ; the dark green fronds 
have a chaffy stem. 

Aspidium Noveboracense has medium sized fronds a foot or 
more in length, and three or four inches wide at the middle, 
from which they taperto both ends. They are of a light green 
color, thin, wilt quickly when cut and are killed by the first 
frosts. This species is most commonly found in moist, 
thickly shaded places, and it requires a light, moist, well 
drained soil and more shade than most kinds. It is easy to 
manage when properly placed. 

Aspidium fragrans.—The Fragrant Fern is one of our 
rarest natives, and its natural home is always a peculiar one. 
It seems to require a situation where it can obtain the very 
small amount of moisture it needs principally from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Dry, shaded cliffs are its choice, with 
an atmosphere rather moist. Among the mountains there are 
fogs that rise and fall about such cliffs, and where the right 
conditions, so far as shade, etc., exist, itis sure to grow. But 
these conditions are rare. At Bolton Falls, Vermont, there 
are dry, shaded cliffS just above or near the falls. Here this 
Fern is found, and at a low elevation; for the mist from the 
falling water is just what is required to cool and moisten 
the atmosphere, and is no doubt essential to the existence of 
the plants. On the dry cliffs of the Saguenay River, in Canada, 
the Fragrant Fern grows larger and more abundantly than in 
any other place I have seen it. Here the plants are often more 
than twice as large as specimens from New England. It is a 
handsome evergreen plant, with numerous fronds from three 
inches to a foot in length by half an inch to two inches wide. 
The dried fronds have an agreeable odor, hence its name. I 
have never grown it, and I judge from its peculiar habitat that 


it is not easy to manage out-of-doors. = 
Southwick, Mass. Vis Jah, Horsford. 


The Borsdorfer Apple. 

ie discussing the varieties of winter fruit among our im- 

ported Russian Apples, the one numbered 402 in the De- 
partment list has often been referred to. I received cions of it 
from Mr. Aaron Webster, of East Roxbury, Vermont, some 
fourteen years ago, and with it a sample fruit, which exactly 
resembled a small Ben Davis. Mr. Gibb, in his careful review 
of the Department list of Russian Apples, printed in the Report 
of the Montreal Horticultural Society for 1883, quotes what I 
had written to him of this sample, and gives no other descrip- 
tion, though he gives the favorable opinions of Mr. Sias, of 
Minnesota, and Mr. Tuttle, of Wisconsin, on the hardiness of 
the tree. 

My trees of this variety were planted in an unfavorable place, 
not only for rapid growth, but also tor getting any fruit, being 
set by the roadside; but] found with the first fruiting that it bore 
not the least resemblance to Ben Davis. Thevarietyisaslow 
grower at best and disposed naturally to form a round, bushy 
head, requiring frequent pruning to produce that openness 
essential to high coloration of the fruit. This year I have had, 
and was able to gather, a good number of characteristic speci- 
mens; and it happened, as some of them lay upon the writing 
table before me, that in turning over the leaves of Down- 
ing’s ‘‘ Fruit Trees” the name of “ Borsdorfer”’’ arrested my 
eye, and reading the description, I was pleased to find this to 
be the very Apple in question. 

Borsdorter, as given in Downing, presents the infallible 
mark of wide distribution and general popularity in the num- 
ber of its synonyms. In England it has received the names of 
King George III, Garret Pippin, Queen’s and King. In France 
it is called Reinette Batard and De Misnie, also Le Grand Bo- 
hemien Borsdorfer. It has several German names, in all 
amounting to ten; and Downing, without saying whether it 
had then been brought to America, calls it ‘‘a celebrated Ger- 
man Apple,” and gives this description: ‘“‘Roundish oval, 
narrowing at the eye; skin pale yellow, with a full red cheek, 
sprinkled with a littie russet ; flesh yellowish white, very firm 
and crisp, with a rich, brisk perfumed flavor; November to 
February.” 

This agrees exactly with my Apple in every particular; but 
Downing oniits so many other points which he always gives 
in describing a fruit he has seen, that it is fair to assume that 
it first reached this country in the Department importation. 
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The cavity and basin of this apple are small and shallow, with 
some russet about both. The stem is slim, and about an inch 
long. Basin corrugate, calyx closed. A marked characteristic 
is the large, but not numerous dots, brown on the yellow skin, 
dark on the colored part. Core medium, seeds short, plump 
and light colored. The high piquant flavor is notable, even 
before the fruit becomes mellow enough to be eatable. I 
think the season will be December to April in New England— 
and here we have, if not a Russian, at least an iron-clad apple 
of high quality and a good keeper. Being so fair and hand- 
some, and little, if any, smaller than Fameuse, 1 do not see 
why it will not be a good commercial apple. The rather 
dwarf habit and compact growth of the trees make it a 


ood garden variety. . 
oe Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


Strawberries.—Character of growth has to be considered in 
our estimate of Strawberries to a greater degree than has been 
my practice at least. My favorite late berry is the Summit. 
But it makes runners so very slowly that I find it hardly possi- 
ble to keep up a bed of them. On the other hand, Crystal 
City is such an enormous multiplier that it makes very quickly 
a solid mat and is unable to produce good fruit. Going over 
my beds to select what I should call really good growers, 
making rows readily, but not too rampant, I should select 
Bubach No. 5, Cumberland and Haverland. Sharpless is on 
my soil generally a model, but not always; I am obliged to 
renew them oftener than I like. I can report on the growth 
of some of the newer berries as follows: Mrs. Cleveland 
makes fine growth on clay soil; Michel’s Early fine; Eureka 
perhaps better yet; Lady Burk as good. Gypsey makes me- 
dium plants, and Crawford, Viola and Warfield are no more 
than medium. Luella has shown up poorly. Of Thompson’s 


2, 54, 7, 9, 51. These are all making 
thrifty growth. 
Clinton, N. Y. iz 


Hymenocallis macrostephana is the most robust as well as the 
most beautiful and fragrant of all the species of the genus. 
The large, pure white, deliciously scented flowers are arranged 
in dense umbels raised well above the leaves, which are about 
two or two and a half inches long, oblanceolate, and bright 
green, and in themselves exceedingly decorative even when 
the plant is not in flower. My plant, received a few years ago 
from B.S. Williams, of London, blooms regularly every year 
in September. The bulb has attained a large size, but as yet 
has made no offsets. It is grown ina compost consisting of 
equal parts of well rotted stable manure, leaf mould and 
sand. All the Hymenocallis in my possession—namely, 7. 
speciosa, H. ovata, H. littoralis, H. Caribea, H. expansa, 
H. crassifolia and H. Galvestonensis—grow and flower in a 
living-room as freely as Geraniums. . macrostephana ex- 
ceeds them all in vigor and in ease of management. The 
flower-stem, which is thrown up from the heart of the bulb, 
reached this year the height of seventeen inches, and pro- 
duced an umbel consisting of seven flowers, each eight and a 
half inches long, with a cup three inches broad and segments 
four and a half inches long. Their vanilla-lilke perfume is so 
strong that one flower scents a large room and a flowering 
umbel an entire house. No one seems to know where this 
species, the best of the genus, comes from. Mr. Baker, of the 
Kew Herbarium, who has devoted a great deal of attention to 
the study of these plants, is of opinion that it may provea 
hybrid between A. speciosa and H. ([smene) calathina. | grow 
my plant in summer in the open air in a half shady situation, 


and bury the pot to the rim in coal ashes. : 
Milwaukee, Wis. HT, Nehrling. 


Dendrobium aqueum.—This species has been in cultivation 
almost fifty years, having been first imported from Bombay in 
1842 by Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, in whose nurseries it 
flowered the following year. It extends southward in greater 
or less quantities along the mountains of the Malabar coast, 
growing on the trunks of trees and bushes. It is not often, 
however, that plants are seen in collections, and the reason is 
difficult to explain, because when well grown D. agueum, or, 
as itis perhaps more popularly known, D. a/bum, presents an 
attractive appearance. In the beginning of September a fine 
specimen was exhibited by Mr. T. Statter at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and almost every stem bore several white 
flowers, each one being a half to two inches across, and ar- 
ranged either singly or in fascicles of twoand three. The upper 
sepal is oblong-acute, the lower ones more or less triangular, 
while the ovate petals are somewhat broader. The lip is 
three-lobed, the anterior segment being finely toothed on the 
margin, and having a downy pubescence on the upper surface, 
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which is tinged with yellow at the base. The stems, which 
are more or less decumbent, are from one to two feet long, 
yellowish green when young and having an oblong-lanceolate, 
deep green, leathery leaf about three or four inches long at 
each node. 

D, aqueum may be grown equally well in baskets or in pots 
well drained with ciean crocks. The usual compost is rough 
peat, with a little moss and charcoal added. Plenty of water 
may be given when the growths begin to develop rapidly, and 
as much light as possible, without exposing the plants to the 
direct rays of the sun on very hot days. The temperature in 
summer during the day-time may range from seventy to 
eighty degrees Fahr. and a few degrees lower at night, while 
in winter, when the plants are taking a short rest, a tempera- 
ture of sixty to seventy degrees Fahr. will be found sufficient 
until the new growths show signs of breaking. 

Isleworth, London, W. Fohn Weathers. 


Hardy Perennials from Seed.—As I have succeeded so much 
better of late years with seeds of hardy herbaceous plants 
sown in late fall or winter than when sown in spring, I have 
determined to sow all the seeds of these plants in November. 
I shall allow them to freeze and then cover with mats and 
shutters, and not open them until early spring. I have been 
led to do this mainly by the uncertain way a large number of 
species of hardy-plant seeds germinate when sown in spring. 
Too often we are disposed to say, when seeds fail to come up 
in six weeks or two months, that the seed is bad; but if we 
note the straggling way in which many kinds of spring-sown 
seeds come up all through the ensuing summer, and that 
many do not germinate in any quantity until the spring fol- 
lowing, wecannothelp thinking there isareason. Inthe case of 
Peonies, Hellebores, Clematis, Cimicifugas, Acteeas, perennial 
Adonis, Thermopsis, Petalostemon, Baptisias, some Pentste- 
mons, Liliaceous plants generally, and Gentians, we should 
conclude that they might better be sown as soon as ripe. 
These are the worst cases of slow germination ; but even in 
the case of others, which ordinarily come well, I think it bet- 
ter to sow in fall. As it is only by experience that we find just 
which kinds to sow early in the season, I have decided to wait 
until freezing weather. <Alyssum saxatile, Aubrietias, Campa- 
nulas, Cheiranthus, Delphiniums, Dianthus, Iberis, Lychnis, 
Papavers, Silenes and many others if sown before freezing 
weather would germinate and be lost. 

By this plan time is saved. The work of seed sowing in spring 
is too often deferred, for one reason or another, until well on in 
March. By that time the sun has attained considerable power, 
necessitating frequent watering, so detrimental to germinating 
seeds. I prefer to use square, shallow pans ; space is saved, as 
wellas its being easier to divide up the pans for two or four lots of 
seeds should it be desirable. Ordinary loam, free from manure 
or other decaying vegetable matter, is best. The finest seeds 
shouldnot be covered and the larger ones slightly, pressing all 
down, after sowing, witha brick. Plunge in sand, certainly not 
in litter or other decaying matter liable to the development of 
Fungi or the harboring of vermin. There will be no necessity 
to open, except for inspection, before the middle of February. 
Then give air every bright day, and we shall be surprised to 
find how soon seedlings will begin to appear. 


A Reserve Garden.—This is a necessity where hardy plants 
aregrown. It may be an experimental garden as well. Odd 
corners are generally utilized; but a handy square patch, laid 
out in sections, with water convenient, would be better. Just 
as soon as any seedlings become large enough to handle they 
could be pricked off into other pans or shallow boxes, after- 
ward to be transferred to the open ground. It is always a 
pleasure to know a stock is at hand to fill up gaps in spring. 
There is no doubt they will occur as long as inexperienced 
menare employed to “digup” borders. Ihave often regretted, 
through press of other work, having to forego the pleasure of 
going over the borders myself. Iam opposed to digging. An 
overhauling, or taking of stock, is all that is necessary, except 
every four or five years, and then trench and replant. 

Wellesley, Mass. ILSIBX. fTatfield, 


The Autumn-Bearing Raspberries.—The fact that fruits are 
most abundant at this season is, perhaps, the reason why 
Raspberries that fruit in the autumn have not become more 
popular; and as many amateur fruit-growers may not know 
that we have varieties of this fruit which bear freely in autumn, 
I state that a few sorts of the Red Raspberry, under ordinary 
culture, mature two crops of berries during the season, the 
first at the usual time for Raspberries, and the second during 
September and October. The new growth of these varieties 
commence tobloom lateinsummer. Thefruitfrom these early 
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flowers, which are borne near the outer ends of the canes, com- 
mences to ripen early in September and continues to mature 
untilchecked by hard frosts. A sufficient number of the flower- 
buds fail to open in the fall to make a fair second crop the 
following summer. By cutting off the new growth late in 
autumn or early in the spring the summer crop may be pre- 
vented, and a much larger autumn crop is the result. I am 
now growing a variety called the Erie. At this date (October 
gth) it is well laden with fine fruit, and in New York I have 
gathered ripe fruit from this variety as late as October 25th. 
Despite the cool weather of the past few weeks the berries 
have matured rapidly, and are fully equalin flavor to those 
that ripened on the same bushes in July. The mature fruit 
remains on the plant much longer in autumn than in summer, 
and it is not injured by moderate frosts. 

It has occurred to me that the autumn Raspberries might 
have an especial value in northern localities, where the Grape 
cannot be grown and only the Crab-apple among tree fruits 
succeeds, By cutting off the stems in autumn the roots could 
easily be protected during winter, while the flowers coming 
out at midsummer would not be endangered by frost. 

#. S. Goff. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Correspondence. 


The American Elm. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The illustration of the Feathered American Elm in 
GARDEN AND FOREST (p. 467) has an especial interest for 
me, as it calls to mind several handsome specimens of the 
same class growing on my father’s homestead in southern New 
York. The tall, columnar trunks of these primeval Elms often 
rise to the height of fifty feet before dividing into branches, 
yet from the ground they are clothed with numerous tufts of 
slender, and often drooping, shoots, which, in summer, give 
to these noble trees a very unique appearance. These tufts 
often arise from roundish, knotty protuberances of greater or 
less size, which give the trunk a rugged and picturesque aspect. 

On the same farm, until within a few years, stood another 
venerable American Elm, which, in habit, was the exact op- 
posite of the ones above described. In place of a lofty, tower- 
ing trunk, with strongly ascending branches at the summit, this 
motherly old tree divided, at the height of a man’s head, into 
several massive branches, which extended horizontally a 
distance of thirty feet or more, and finally broke up into slen- 
der, drooping spray that literally reached the ground. 

I have often queried if these strikingly different habits might 
not be perpetuated by grafting. I had formerly supposed that 
the peculiar forms assumed by these trees were due largely to 
the influence of other trees that grew up with them and have 
long since been cut away, but observation of the habits of 
isolated trees that have largely grown up within my recollec- 
tion do not require any such explanation. Surely no other 
native forest-tree has a greater tendency to variation in form 
than the American Elm. 

When left to itself, the American Elm often shows a 
tendency to develop only two, three or four principal 
branches, which grow out to a great length and often curve 
downward more or less at their extremities. When grown as 
a lawn or road-side tree, this habit is objectionable because it 
tends to make the head unsymmetrical and poorly furnished 
with foliage, while the long and slender branches are likely to 
be broken off by winds. 

To prevent this undesirable form it is mecessary to watch 
the growth of the young trees and severely head in the shoots 
that show a tendency to outstrip their companions. This will 
secure the formation of a number of principal branches, which 
not only increase the symmetry of the head and clothe it with 
dense masses of verdure, but enable it to endure high winds 
without injury. eS Gof. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Three Questions. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—l have made several attempts to transplant Corzus 
florida, but I have been unable to get my plants well through 
the first autumn, and after several attempts I have not one 
well established specimen. Are they difficult to transplant? 

Will you kindly give me a complete list of evergreen trees 
and shrubs, not conifers, which will endure the winters of this 
region? Will any of the Magnolias, Andromedas or Rhodo- 
dendrons endure a temperature which occasionally falls to 
thirty degrees below zero with bright sunshine following? 
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What perennial flowering plants are better planted in the 
fall in this latitude, forty-three north? Is this the best time to 


lant Pzeonies ? 
Se Wis. Albert Salisbury. 


[There is no particular difficulty in transplanting Cornus 
Horida. As is the case with other trees, nursery-grown 
plants which have been frequently transplanted, and are 
therefore furnished with plenty of short fibrous rootlets, 
are more easily established than plants dug from the woods, 
which cannot be moved except at the sacrifice of a large 
part of their roots. For this reason it is always better, 
when practicable, to obtain plants from a good nursery, 
even although they are considerably more expensive, than 
it is to undertake to remove them from the woods. 

There is probably no broad-leaved evergreen-tree capa- 
ble of supporting the climate of Wisconsin and very few 
evergreen shrubs, whose cultivation there must be largely 
a matter of experiment. Rhododendron maximum grows 
naturally in a region where the thermometer sometimes 
falls to thirty degrees below zero, but, like the other plants 
of its family, it cannot be grown in soil impregnated with 
lime. The Inkberry, Z/ex glabra, is an evergreen species 
which grows on the Atlantic coast as far north as Massa- 
chusetts, and it might be expected to endure the climate of 
Wisconsin. Zuonymus radicans, a climbing evergreen spe- 
cies from Japan, is perfectly hardy in New England, and 
it should be tried, if it has not been already, in the north- 
western states. Probably none of the evergreen Andro- 
medas would grow in Wisconsin, where, however, J/ag- 
noha glauca, which grows as far north on the Atlantic 
coast as the Inkberry, might be expected to succeed. 

Nearly all strong-growing perennial plants can be divided 
and replanted in the autumn, but it should be done early 
enough to enable them to make new roots and become 
established before the ground freezes up. Probably the 
best time to transplant Peeonies at the north is early in 
September, as they start to grow so early, especially 
those having woody stems, that it is almost impossible 
to transplant them in the spring before growth com- 
mences.—Ep. | 


Recent Publications. 


Two Years in the French West Indies, by Lafcadio Hearn 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 1890), contains a number of 
sketches of Martinique and of its interesting population, which 
bring before our eyes ‘‘Le Pays des Revenants ” more ac- 
curately and pleasantly than anything which has yet been 
printed about the most picturesque of the Lesser Antilles. 

A tropical forest is indescribable, perhaps, but one may get 
at least a vivid impression of it from the following sentences 
which Mr. Hearn has translated from the writings of Dr. Rufz, 
a Creole of Martinique, and which, as we read them, bring 
back to us the days we passed long ago in these forests, and 
all the strange and awful beauty which surrounded us: 

‘“The sea, the sea alone, because it is the most colossal of 
earthly spectacles—only the sea can afford us any term of 
comparison for the attempt to describe a grand-b0is—but even 
then one must imagine the sea on a day of storm suddenly 
immobilized in the expression of its mightiest fury. For the 
summits of these vast woods repeat all the inequalities of the 
land they cover ; and these inequalities are mountains from 
4,200 to 4,800 feet in height and valleys of corresponding pro- 
fundity. All this is hidden, blended together, smoothed over 
by verdure, in soft and enormous undulations—in immense 
billowings of foliage. Only, instead of a blue line at the hori- 
zon, you have a green line ; instead of flashings of blue, you 
have flashings of green—and in all the tints, in all the com- 
binations of which green is capable: deep green, light green, 
yellow green, black green. 

““When your eyes grow weary—if it indeed be possible for 
them to weary—of contemplating the exterior of these tre- 
mendous woods, try to penetrate a little into their interior. 
What an inextricable chaos it is! The sands of a sea are not 
more closely pressed together than the trees are here: some 
straight, some curved, some upright, some toppling—fallen, or 
leaning against one another, or heaped high upon each other. 
Climbing lianas, which cross from one tree to the other, like 
ropes passing from mast to mast, help to fill up all the gaps in 
this treillage ; and parasites—not timid parasites like Ivy or like 
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moss, but parasites which are trees self-grafted upon trees— 
dominate the primitive trunks, overwhelm them, usurp the 
place of their foliage, and fall back to the ground, forming 
factitious Weeping-Willows. You do not find here, as in the 
great forests of the north, the eternal monotony of Birch and 
Fir: this is the kingdom of infinite variety—species the most 
diverse elbow each other, interlace, strangle and devour each 
other: all ranks and orders are confounded, as in a human 
mob. The soft and tender Zalisier opens its parasol of Jeaves 
beside the Gommicer, which is the Cedar of the colonies—you 
see the Acomat, the Courbaril, the Mahogany, the Tendre-d- 
catllou, the Ironwood but as well enumerate by name 
all the soldiers of an army! Our Oak, the Balata, forces the 
Palm to lengthen itself prodigiously in order to get a few thin 
beams of sunlight ; for it is as difficult here for the poor trees 
to obtain one glance from this king of the world as for us, 
subjects of a monarchy, to obtain one look from our monarch. 
As for the soil, it is needless to think of looking at it: itlies as 
far below us probably as the bottom of the sea—it disappeared 
ever so long ago, under the heaping of débris—under a sort of 
manure that has been accumulating there since the creation : 
you sink into it as into slime; you walk upon putrified trunks, 
ina dust that hasno name! Here, indeed, it is that one can 
get some comprehension of what vegetable antiquity signifies 
—a lurid light (4urtda /ux), greenish, as wan at noon as the 
light of the moon at midnight, confuses forms and lends them 
a vague and fantastic aspect; a mephitic humidity exhales 
from all parts; an odor of death prevails, and a calm, which is 
notsilence (for the ear fanciesitcan hear the great movement of 
composition and of decomposition perpetually going on), tends 
to inspire you with that old mysterious horror which the 
ancients felt in the primitive forests of Germany and of Gaul : 


‘¢<« Arboribus suus horror inest.’ ”’ 


The following description of the Botanic Garden at St. Pierre 
will be read with interest. It is the oldest garden in the West 
Indies, and certainly one of the most picturesque in situation ; 
and although sadly neglected and overgrown, it contains many 
tropical trees which cannot be seen in any other garden in 
America to such advantage : 

“The garden is less than a mile from the city, on the slopes 
of the Morne Parnasse; and the primitive forest itself has been 
utilized in the formation of it, so that the greater part of the 
garden is a primitive growth. Nature has accomplished here 
infinitely more than art of man (though such art has done 
much to lend the place its charm), and until within a very re- 
cent time the result might have been deemed, without exag- 
geration, one of the wonders of the world. 

“A moment after passing the gate you are in twilight, 
though the sun may be blinding on the white road without. 
All about you is a green gloaming, up through which you see 
immense trunks rising. Follow the first path that slopes up 
on your left as you proceed, if you wish to obtain the best 
general view of the place in the shortest possible time. As 
you proceed, the garden on your right deepens more and 
more into a sort of ravine, on your left rises a sort of foliage- 
shrouded cliff; and all this in a beautiful crepuscular dimness, 
made by the foliage of great trees meeting overhead. Palms 
rooted a hundred feet below you hold their heads a hundred 
feet above you, yet they can barely reach the light... . Far- 
ther on the ravine widens to frame in two tiny lakes, dotted 
with artificial islands, which are miniatures of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe and Dominica; these are covered with tropical 
plants, many of which are total strangers even here; they are 
natives of India, Senegambia, Algeria and the most eastern 
east. Arborescent Ferns of unfamiliar elegance curve up 
from path-verge or lake-brink, and the great arbre-du-voya- 
geur outspreads its colossal fan. Giant lianas droop over the 
way in loops and festoons ; tapering green cords, which are 
creepers descending to take root, hang everywhere, and para- 
sites with stems thick as cables coil about the trees like 
boas. Trunks shooting up out of sight, into the green wilder- 
ness above, display no bark; you cannot guess what sort of 


trees they are; they are so thickly wrapped in creepers as to. 


seem pillars of leaves. Between you and the sky, where every- 
thing is fighting for sun, there is an almost unbroken vault of 
leaves, a cloudy green confusion, in which nothing particular 
is distinguishable !” 

“Tt is of another century, this garden; special ordinances 
were passed concerning it during the French Revolution (An. 
Il.); itis very quaint; it suggests an art spirit as old as Ver- 
sailles or older; but it is indescribably beautiful even now. 

« . , Atlast you near the end, to hear the roar of falling 
water ; there is a break in the vault of green above the bed of 
a river below you, and at a sudden turn you come in sight of 
the cascade. Before you is the Morne itself, and against the 
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burst of descending light you discern a precipice verge. Over 
it, down one green furrow in its brow, tumbles the rolling 
foam of a cataract, like falling smoke, to be caught below in a 
succession of moss-covered basins. The first clear leap of the 
water is nearly seventy feet. ... Did Josephine ever rest 
upon that shadowed bench near by? . . . She knew all these 
paths by heart ; surely they must have haunted her dreams in 
the after-time !” 

“The beautiful garden is now little more than a wreck of 
what it once was; since the fall of the Empire it has been 
shamefully abused and neglected. Some agronome sent out 
to take charge of it by the Republic began its destruction by 
cutting down acres of enormous and magnificent trees—in- 
cluding a superb alley of Palms—for the purpose of experi- 
menting with Roses. But the Rose-trees would not be culti- 
vated there, and the serpents avenged the demolition by 
making the experiment garden unsafe to enter—they always 
swarm into underbrush and shrubbery after forest-trees have 
been cleared away. . . . Subsequently, the garden was greatly 
damaged by storms and torrential ramms—the mountain river 
overflowed, carrying bridges away and demolishing stone 
work. No attempt was made to repair these destructions; but 
neglect alone would not have ruined the loveliness of the 
place—barbarism was necessary! Under the present negro- 
radical régime orders have been given for the wanton destruc- 
tion of trees older than the colony itself; and marvels that 
could not be replaced in a hundred generations were cut down 
and converted into charcoal for the use of public institutions.” 


Part IX. of Forbes & Hemsley’s Enumeration of Chinese 
Plants, published in the Fournal of the Linnean Society, has 
just appeared, and carries this valuable and important work 
through the Plantaginee, and includes, besides that family, 
Acanthacee, Verbenacee and Labiatee. Two new genera, 
Loxocalyx and Hancea, are proposed by Mr. Hemsley. The 
first is a herbaceous plant discovered by Henry in the Hupch 
district. It is remarkable in the elongated lower lip of the 
calyx, and in the very long stalk of the ovary, which is as long 
or longer than the ripe nutlets. Loxocalyx is placed provision- 
ally near Otostegia and Roylea; a figure of the only species, 
L. urticifolius, is given. There is a figure, too, of Hancea 
Stnensis, the type of a genus detected by Faber on Mt. 
Omei, and which, Mr. Hemsley points out, resembles in habit, 
foliage and axillary racemose inflorescence the Japanese genus 
Keiskea, while in floral characters it approaches very nearly to 
Gomphostemma. The genus is dedicated to the memory of 
the late Dr. Hance, whose investigations into Chinese botany 
during a long residence at Hong-Kong are well known. The 
present part contains descriptions of a large number of new 
species, principally the discoveries of Henry and Faber. 


Notes. 


A train of ten cars loaded with Lima beans left Ventura 
County, California, for the east last week. 


Mr. Charles Howard Shinn has been appointed Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station in California. 


The Bulletin @ Arboriculture says that an excellent way to 
propagate Hydrangea paniculata is by means of flower-buds. 
These should be taken off with a heel when they root readily, 
and the method is especially useful if it is desired to force 
small plants quickly into flower for use in the house. 


The Gardeners’ Magazine makes mention of the fact that 
there is a white Vallota inexistence. Thestock is inthe hands 
of Mr. Thomas S. Ware, of the Hale Farm Nurseries, Totten- 
ham, London, England, who is preparing it for distribution. 
It will be a valuable addition to our garden plants if possessed 
of the good qualities which render V. purpurea so conspicu- 
ous. 

A correspondent sends us some unusually fine fruits of the 
east Asian Orange, Citrus trifoliata, ripened in the open air 
in the Zoological Garden at Philadelphia. These plants, which 
are said to have been raised from seed collected in Palestine— 
of course, in a garden—have produced fruit for a number of 
years. They are in flower early in August, and the fruit is ripe 
two months later. 

Le Montteur D' Horticulture, quoting from Le Fournal des 
Campagnes, describes the process used by French confec- 
tioners to reproduce artificially the flavor of strawberries in 
bonbons and ices. Chemistry, it seems, is able to imitate not 
only the taste but the perfume of the strawberry in all its deli- 
cacy by a combination of butyrate of ethyl, five parts; nitric 
ether, one part; formiate of ethyl, one part; acetate of ethyl, 
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four parts ; salicylate of methyl, one part. The extract is said 
to be entirely harmless. 

Mr. Sereno Watson continues his Contributions to Ameri- 
can Botany, printed in the Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, No. 17 of the series having been issued 
on the 25th of September. It contains miscellaneous notes 
upon North American plants, with descriptions of a number of 
new species, and descriptions of new species from northern 
Mexico, collected principally by Mr. C, G. Pringle in 1888 and 
1889. A number of new species and three new genera dis- 
covered by Mr. Pringle are here characterized. 


The ‘ Adirondack League Club,” which owns 93,000 acres of 
forest-land, is at once to have its property carefully surveyed 
and inspected under the direction of Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chiet 
of the Forestry Bureau of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, its desire being to preserve and administer its 
forests in the most scientific way. The example thus set to 
other owners of woodlands cannot be too highly approved. 
Nor has the aid of an expert in this special case been sought 
too soon, if it is true that the club has signed a contract to sell 
annually for the next fifteen years $30,000 worth of ripe Spruce 
timber. 

The Manchurian representative of the Tartarian Maple 
(Acer Tartaricum, var. Ginnala) is not surpassed by any plant 
in the beauty of the coloring of its autumn foliage. Theleaves 
appear earlier than those of the native Maples, with the excep- 
tion of the Red Maple, and assume the most brilliant scarlet 
tints imaginable, retaining the color for a long time. This 
Maple has proved oue of the most valuable of all small exotic 
trees for our northern gardens. Itis very hardy; the habit is 
good, and the flowers, an unusual thing in flowers of the Ma- 
ple, possess a delightful fragrance. It was introduced several 
years ago into the Arnold Arboretum from St. Petersburg. 
The largest plants in this country. are now eighteen or twenty 
feet high, and flower and fruit regularly every year. 


At a recent meeting of the Geographical Society of Ger- 
many, Chief Forest-master Kessler spoke strongly of the waste 
and recklessness to which the forests of the United States are 
falling a prey. Even now, as he pointed out, only eleven per 
cent. of the surface of this country is in forest, as against 
twenty-six per cent. of the surface of Germany. As our popu- 
lation increases the proportion of wood supply to our needs 
will, of course, rapidly diminish, but already the destruction of 
our woodlands menaces not only the revenues which might 
forever be derived from them, but also the fertility of the soil 
in many broad districts. It is encouraging to learn that Mr. 
Merritt, our Consul at Chemnitz, in Saxony, drew the attention 
of our Government to Herr Kessler’s remarks in a recent 
official report. 


In his ‘‘ Year Among the Trees; or, Woods and By-ways of 
New England,” published about ten years ago, Mr. Wilson 
Flagg says: “When I am journeying through the country and 
behold the rocky hills, sometimes for miles in extent, entirely 
bare of trees and affording too little sustenance to support 
even a crop of Whortleberry-bushes, where an acre would 
hardly pasture a single sheep, I am informed by the older 
inhabitants that these barren fields were since their childhood 
covered with forest. This wood cannot be restored, because 
the soil has been washed down from the surface to the plains 
below, and nothing remains to support a new growth of trees. 
And then I think, if our predecessors, instead of wrangling 
about theology, had left its mysteries to be explained by their 
pastors, and had studied some of the plain laws of meteor- 
ology, this devastation had not taken place.” Even to-day, we 
may add, few persons realize that the laws of meteorology, as 
well as of forestry itself and of commercial conditions, insist- 
ently proclaim the necessity of forest-preservation. 


Under the McKinley bill a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem 
is now levied on ‘plants, trees, shrubs and vines of all kinds 
known as nursery-stock” imported into the United States. 
They were formerly admitted free. ‘Orchids, Lilies-of-the- 
Valley, Azaleas, Palms and other plants used for forcing under 
glass for cut flowers or decorative purposes” are still retained 


on the free list, and bulbs or bulbous roots not edible, on | 


which a duty of twenty per cent. was levied under the old law, 
are now placed on the free list. Garden and agricultural seeds, 
and other seeds not specially provided for, with a few excep- 
tions, still pay twenty per cent. ad valorem, although the fol- 
lowing are onthefreelist: Anise, Canary, Caraway, Cardamom, 
Coriander, Cotton, Cummin, Fennel, Fenugreek, Hemp, Hoar- 
hound, Mustard, Rape, St. John’s Bread or Bean, Sugar-beet, 
Mangel-wurzel, Sorghum or Sugar-cane for seed, and all 
flower or grass seeds. These changes are likely to make a 
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very considerable difference in the horticultural business of 
the country. The admission of bulbs of flowering plants free 
of duty should largely increase the importations of these plants 
and stimulate their cultivation in this country. The duty of 
twenty per cent. on so-called nursery-stock is likely to have 
unfortunate results. Some plants, like hardy Rhododendrons, 
hardy Azaleas, and certain conifers which require special cli- 
matic conditions and much skilled labor to produce to the best 
advantage, cannot be well grown in this country, and the duty 
must have the tendency of reducing the number of such plants 
used here. The retention of the duty on greenhouse plants, 
which, so far as their production goes, come under the same 
category as the plants already mentioned, is due to special 
efforts of the florists of the country. The duty will not affect, 
probably, the production of forest-tree seedlings in this coun- 
try, and the only result will be to increase the cost to the 
planter. American nurserymen have already demonstrated 
their ability to produce better plants of this class at less cost 
than they can be imported for from any European country. 
The trade in Roses will probably be benefited by the duty, as 
it has been the habit of some Continental growers to glut this 
market yearly with their surplus and generally badly grown 
stock, which under forced auction sales has demoralized 
prices and made it difficult to find a market at fair prices for 
good plants grown in this country or in England. 


An interesting bulletin from the Experiment Station of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College treats of Experiments with 
Fungicides for Stinking-Smut of Wheat. In many localities, 
in nearly every Wheat-growing country, the crop is more or 
less injured by this disease. It is not detected until the plants 
have headed out, and even then it is often overlooked. Be- 
fore the grain ripens a careful examination shows that certain 
heads havea dark, bluish green color, while healthy plants 
present a lighter, yellowish green color. During and after 
ripening of the grain the smutted heads have a paler appear- 
ance than healthy ones. At no time do the smutted heads 
present the yellowish shade so characteristic of ripening 
Wheat. When the smutted heads are examined it is found 
that the grains have become dark and more or less swollen. 
They are at first of a greenish color, but become brownish or 
grayish when fully ripened. Because of their being usually 
swollen, the smutted grains push the chaff apart more than the 
sound kernels do, giving the head a slightly inflated appear- 
ance. Ifone of the swollen smutted grains be crushed it is 
found to be filled with a brownish powder which hasa very 
disagreeable and penetrating odor. Often the disease is not 
discovered till the grain is threshed, when it is recognized by 
the odor from the smutted grains crushed by the machine. 
The smut may also be recognized during the milling, both from 
the odor arising during the grinding and by the dark streaks 
found in the flour. The dissemination of the disease is 
brought about by the use of smutted seed. The brown pow- 
der lodged in the threshing-machine may infect the seed, or 
the smut remaining in the field may, perhaps, through the 
soil, infect the succeeding crop. A summary of the results of 
the experiments at the Kansas Station, which were carried out 
by the botanists W. A. Kellerman and W. T. Swingle, shows 
that the stinking-smut of Wheat is caused by two closely allied 
parasitic Fungi called 77zlletia fetens and Tilletia Tritict ; that 
these two species of smut differ only in a few microscopic 
characters, and both produce the same disease, which is 
spread by spores adhering to the sound grains before they are 
planted, or, perhaps, rarely by spores present in the soil ; that 
the damage from this disease is often very considerable, some- 
times amounting to from one-half to three-quarters of the 
whole crop ; that in ordinary cases the disease can be entirely 
prevented by soaking the seed fifteen minutes in water heated 
to 132° F.; that the other fungicides used, when decreasing the 
amount of smut, at the same time also interfered with the 
germination, and reduced the vigor of the plants, and that 
seed from clean fields (if the adjoining fields were not smutty) 
will produce a crop of Wheat free from smut. 
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The Improvement of Trees. 


MMENSE progress has been made, certainly, in the last 
two hundred years in collecting facts about the trees 
of the world and their utility to man, and much has been 
done toward determining the best methods for their culti- 
vation and something for their improvement. There is 
still, however, much work of practical value to be accom- 
plished by the scientific dendrologist, whether his investi- 
gations are directed to the improvement of forests or to the 
study of trees from the gardener’s point of view. 

Trees useful primarily for the production of timber re- 
quire long years, some of them centuries, in which to com- 
plete the cycle of their existence. The observer who 
records his investigations on the seedling Oak or Pine 
cannot hope to do more than see the seedling become a 
vigorous young tree. Then another man must take up the 
investigation where the first dropped it, and so on from 
generation to generation of men until the tree has lived out 
its long existence. The difficulty of careful and sustained 
observations made on growing plants increases immensely 
as their period of individual life is lengthened ; a man who 
is ready to undertake the most minute and difficult investi- 
gations in plant life whenever he feels that there is a chance 
of his reaping a reward during his own life, hesitates 
naturally when he knows that his work can only be 
finished, if finished at all, by unknown hands. This, per- 
haps, is the reason why fruits and vegetables and flowers 
have been improved by selection and hybridization, and 
why the selection of individual trees to be grown for tim- 
ber is still left largely to chance. 

It can hardly be doubted, however, that trees, whether 
grown for timber or for ornament, can be improved by 
methods similar to those which have been used for the 
development of our modern fruits and vegetables, and that 
the time must come when the same attention will be paid 
by scientific foresters to the improvement of races of tim- 
ber-trees as is now paid to the improvement of plants of 
far less importance to the human race. 

There are certain individuals of every species of plants 
which, for some reason or other, grow more vigorously 
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than others or possess other exceptional qualities. This 
fact has been taken advantage of to establish new races of 
garden-plants, but in the case of trees it has been too 
generally overlooked, and sufficient attention has never 
been paid to the selection of the seed-bearing parents, the 
mothers of future forests. The whole question of the im- 
provement of trees, whether_as producers of timber or 
merely as ornaments of gardens and parks, is still before 
us. Humbler plants often gain hardiness by the mingling 
of the blood of allied species, and what little has been 
learned of the few natural hybrid trees known to exist 
shows plainly that it is within the bounds of possibility to 
produce trees artificially by hybridization which may 
possess certain qualities to a greater degree than either of 
their parents. ‘Then there is the whole question of the re- 
lation of the stock to the graft as applied to the production 
of timber-trees to be investigated. It is known that certain 
trees, when it is desirable to produce them under certain 
conditions, grow much more rapidly and vigorously, while 
young at least, if they are grafted, than they do on their 
own roots ; but time and careful observations are needed 
to determine what results, from economical points of view, 
will finally be obtained by such a method of propagation. 

All such questions as these are matters which must one 
day occupy the attention of scientific foresters, and which 
can only be solved at well equipped forest-stations, which 
all governments, following the example of Germany, can 
wisely establish ; for without the stability which govern- 
ments alone can give, scientific observations, demanding a 
longer period than the life of one generation of men, are 
apt to be barren of useful fruit. 

Such thoughts naturally lead us to consider whether it is 
not possible to increase the number of ornamental trees to 
be grown in any particular region and the beauty of indi- 
viduals by the application of the same rules of selection of 
seed from exceptionally fine individuals as we now employ 
in producing cabbages or radishes. This seems such an 
evident proposition that it requires no argument to support 
it; and yet how few persons who raise trees from seeds pay 
the slightest attention to the character or health of the indi- 
vidual which supplies them. For the ordinary collector of 
tree-seeds in the nursery or the forest a seed is a seed, and 
the fact is ignored or forgotten that the constitutional weak- 
ness of an individual plant can be transmitted through its 
seed. Neglect to properly select the seed-parent is doubt- 
less the cause why many nursery-grown trees fail before 
their time, and why seedlings raised from trees subjected 
in cultivation to more or less unnatural conditions are less 
desirable than those raised from individuals growing spon- 
taneously under the most favorable natural conditions. 

The possibilities of tree-culture widen when it is consid- 
ered that there are certain species which possess a much 
greater power than others of adapting themselves to their 
surroundings—that is, which possess greater constitutional 
flexibility. Such species are able to exist over wide areas 
through individuals being able to support greatly diversi- 
fied climatic conditions. If this fact is taken advantage of 
and trees for any particular region are raised from seed 
grown in a climate as similar as possible to that where the 
seedlings are to be planted, these may be expected to 
adapt themselves to their new surroundings more readily 
than if the seed-parent had grown in a less favorable lo- 
cality. This is shown by the familiar instance of the 
Douglas Spruce. This tree is widely distributed in western 
America from British Columbia to Mexico, and eastward to 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. It was first 
made known from the neighborhood of Puget Sound, where 
the climate is mild and humid. Plants raised from seed 
collected there grow well in England, where the climate is 
not dissimilar to that of our north-west coast ; but when 
these plants were brought from England to our eastern 
states they failed entirely. Many years later this tree was 
found in the Rocky Mountains in a severe climate, and 
seeds from the Colorado trees were planted in New Eng- 
land, and have proved abundantly hardy and in every way 
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satisfactory. This is true, too, of another widely dis- 
tributed western tree, Abies concolor, which is hardy in the 
east when grown from seed gathered in Colorado, but only 
precariously hardy when the seed-parents have grown in 
the milder climate of the California Sierras; and it is doubt- 
less true of all trees which have a wide north and south 
distribution or which grow from the sea-level up to high 
elevations. Magnolia glauca grows from Massachusetts to 
Florida and Texas; it is as hardy at the north as at the 
south, and yet no one can doubt that seedlings of this tree 
raised from seed gathered in Florida would produce plants 
which would succumb in Massachusetts during their first 
winter. 

The study of trees with relation to their distribution and 
the peculiar conditions with which certain individuals of 
the species are surrounded is full of possibilities, and 
promises to greatly increase the material which can be 
grown in regions of severe climate. Professor Budd has 
already shown, by means of the useful experiments with 
Russian and central Asia plants which he has been carry- 
ing on in Iowa for a number.of years, that individuals of 
many species vary remarkably in their power to adapt them- 
selves to severe climatic conditions ; and the work which 
has already been done in this direction can be greatly ex- 
tended in the case of many of our own southern trees, which 
can probably be cultivated further north than is now believed 
possible through the selection of seeds from individuals 
grown at the extreme northern point of the natural distri- 
bution of the species. This is true, too, of the trees of 
Japan and China, where many species range north and 
south through as many degrees of latitude as separate 
Massachusetts from Florida. Many of these Asiatic trees, 
as we know them here in cultivation, fail because they 
have not always been derived from the best regions so far 
as climate is concerned. Even European trees, which 
Americans have usually obtained from England, have not 
always had a fair trial here, and which, had their seed- 
parents been selected from regions of colder or drier climate, 
might possibly have been able to adapt themselves to ours. 
We may even obtain a Cedar of Lebanon, the ambition of 
most American tree-planters, which will flourish in the ex- 
treme northern states, if some one will take the pains to 
obtain seeds from the right place. The old Cedars of 
England came originally from the famous grove on Mount 
Lebanon, which is near the southern limit of the area 
occupied by the species, and the plants which we have 
tried in this country, and which have failed with us, were 
raised from these English trees or from seeds gathered on 
the Lebanon. But in recent years the range of the species 
has been extended, and now it is known that this tree 
forms extensive forests on higher and more northern 
mountains than the Lebanon, in a region which furnishes 
trees like the Cilician Fir, which flourishes in New Eng- 
land better than most Firs. It is evident, therefore, 
that if we are ever to have a Cedar of Lebanon experiments 
must be made with seed gathered at the northern limit of 
its range; and what is possible of the Cedar of Lebanon is 
possible, perhaps, of the Cedar of the Himalaya and ofa 
hundred other trees which could be mentioned, and which 
we consider unsatisfactory here because they have never 
had the best trial possible with reference to our climate. 

It is by making such experiments as these that arboreta, 
botanic gardens and our agricultural experiment stations 
can do practical and useful work. 


Alphonse Karr. 


LPHONSE KARR, who recently died at Nice in his eighty- 
third year, was the son of a German musician, but was in 
heart and soul a child of the Paris where he was born. Notan 
act of his varied life seems to have shown, and not a line he 
wrote reveals, the presence of Teutonic blood. There is no 
need to explain the purely Gallic character of the novels which 
early made him famous. Even their sentimentality, though 
it seems alien to the France of to-day, is of the sort which 
characterized the France, not the Germany, of two generations 
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ago. Nothing could speak less of a Teutonic spirit than the 
fact that he edited the /Zgaro for a time and established it 
upon the lines it still follows to-day. Purely Gallic, too, is the 
quality of his style—graceful, light, brilliant, digressive, shot 
with that kind of wit which is biting yet never bitter, and, 
whether sarcasm or sentiment is its theme, never passing the 
bounds of literary good taste. I cannot discover his mother’s 
name, but she must surely have been a Parisian and he must 
surely have been her very own. 

Even in his early books signs appear of that love for Nature 
which led him to adopt horticulture as a profession, when, 
disgusted with Paris after the revolution of 1848, he established 
himself at Nice. But it was three years before this date that 
he published the ‘ Voyage autour de mon jardin,” which is 
likely to outlive any of his other books, and the memoirs 
which he afterward wrote, under the title of ‘‘ Livre de bord,” 
relate only to his Parisian experiences. So there are no data 
from his own pen, except in the numerous articles he con- 
tributed to garden periodicals, from which an account of his 
practical horticultural experiences might be gathered. 

However, this does not seem to be a matter of great regret, 
for the cast of his mind was not scientific, so it is doubtful 
whether much that is definitely instructive would have marked 
a chronicle of his later years, and the very best that he could 
have given us in the way of sentimental, poetic and half- 
humorous writing about plants is surely embalmed in his 
charming ‘“ Voyage.” No one but a Frenchman could have 
written this book, and no one should read it who cannot appre- 
ciate the quality of Gallic witand humor, and see the difference 
between their statements and those of sober, common-sense 
intelligence. But for persons who can grasp his point of 
view, even if they stand among the ranks of the scientific men 
or of the narrow, impassioned horticulturists whom he sat- 
irizes with equal gusto, the ‘‘ Voyage” is most delightful read- 
ing, They realize, as one reviewer has already said, that when 
Karr makes fun at the expense of botanists it is as Moliére 
made fun of doctors ; and will believe that, as Moliére proba- 
bly was quick to call in a doctor when he needed him, so Karr 
really appreciated the debt the world owes to science, and even 
to scientific terminology, the red rag at which he tilts with 
most delight. Gay humor infuses every satirical line that he 
writes; when his words take a serious turn it is to praise the 
works of God, not to castigate the follies of man. 

His ‘‘ Voyage Around My Garden” was inspired, he tells us, 
by envy of a friend who was starting off on a long journey ; 
and it is cast in the form of letters to this friend, begun when 
he first realized, looking out on his little domain, how easily 
and agreeably he could travel there, and prolonged until he 
works himself into a state of contempt for those who choose 
to go farther and fare worse. There is neither continuity nor 
system to these letters, and they touch on a thousand topies 
suggested by something in the garden, but in no sense really 
connected therewith. The first describes a magnificent sun- 
set, the second a battle between spiders on the garden wall, 
and the next the superiority of a turf-carpet over the products of 
even oriental looms, while the fourth passes from birds to Marie 
Antoinette and Danton. Insects and savants, the difference 
between formal and genuine ownership in the works of 
Nature, the true meaning of happiness, the folly of liking 
tobacco (pointed by an acknowledgment of his own love for 
the ‘‘ poison”), fables and anecdotes with flowers or lovers of 
flowers tor their heroes, enthusiastic rhapsodies over one 
favorite plant or another, and jovial tales of the follies of 
eccentric amateurs—these are but a few of the themes he 
treats with infalliable delicacy of thought and expression, and 
with equal charm whether serious sentiment or sarcastic fun- 
making be his mood. In onechapter he tells us how we live 
in the midst of death—surrounded by dead vegetable matter, 
feeding on dead animals, and made comfortable and happy 
by the hands of long-past generations ; in another he describes 
how his garden was ravaged by an unwelcome guest with a 
gun and a frantic dog, and it is hard to say which is 
the more attractive. One day he follows the course of the 
seasons by recounting how they change his little garden ; 
another time he shows how its aspect varies during the course 
of twenty-four hours. Now he lies on his back in the grass 
and reports what he sees ; then he turns over on his face and 
continues the chronicle. <A delightful chapter tells how we 
might have accurate names for all the shades in the long scale 
of colors if we would only study common flowers and draw 
our terms from them. Here he tells of an old-time lover of 
Pinks who grew them in ivory boxes and fastened them to 
ebony sticks with rings of silver ; there we have the history of 
a man who lost his fortune of 300,ooofrancs, as well as his peace 
of mind, all because a friend had seen fit to present him with 
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twelve Tulip-bulbs of no particular value ; and again, apropos 
of the story that when Jove turned Io into a_ heifer 
he invented the Violet that she might have suitable 
food, he declares his intention of making a lawn ex- 
clusively of Violets. The sparkling persiflage which is the 
salt of the book is not spent on scientific men and Tulip- 
growers only; the poets come in for their share. While 
botanists have made flowers dull and tedious and florists have 
made them ridiculous, poets have vulgarized their beauty and 
distorted their sentiment by the constant repetition of trivial 
or misleading phrases. The Greeks, he declares, said five or 
six pretty things about the Rose ; the Romans translated these 
and added three or four more; and later poets of all times 
and lands have repeated them ail, without adding anything 
fresh, until we are bored to death by their reiteration. 
Equally tiresome and more foolish is the way poets introduce 
the name of a flower simply because it gives them an easy 
rhyme. How often, for instance, do they speak of the Gladi- 
olus, simply because it rhymes with the Linden (g/a%ew/ and 
tilleul), making the flower, most often, grow beneath the tree 
where no human eye has ever seen it. He gets quite excited 
over the traditional but wholly fictitious love of the butterfly 
for the Rose, and nothing could be more amusing than the 
erave way in which he demonstrates that the Violet is anything 
but “modest,” as poets invariably assert. But to give a sample 
of everything the ‘‘Voyage” contains would simply be to trans- 
late the book. Suffice it to add that, while we can gather 
from it no facts of genuine horticultural importance (it really 
contains more facts about insects than about flowers), now and 
then we come upona stray word which shows the difference 
between his time and ours. Madame Hardy was then a 
novelty among Roses ; yellow Poppies, he says, were as im- 
possible to find as green or blue ones, and he had never seen 
a red one streaked with white; he pronounces green Roses 
a foolish fiction, and says that, despite the great beauty of 
Pzeonies, they are despised by horticulturists and the rich, and 
grow only in poor folks’ gardens. In short, it is a book to 
charm the lover of Nature in a general way and the lover of 

raceful and brilliant writing—not a volume for serious 
students. What we admire most as we close it is ‘‘the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the senses,” which he does not hesitate to 
boast about himself, and the easy mastery of word and phrase 
which shows on every page. 

The Livre de bord is also delightful in its way, which is dis- 
tinctly anecdotal. And here, too, we occasionally get brief 
glimpses of his passionate love of flowers. He tells us in one 
place that before he left Paris he came very near engaging to 
write a large horticultural dictionary ‘“‘on a novel plan.” He 
could not have helped making it charming, but we may well 
doubt whether the world is much poorerin knowledge through 
its abandonment. In another place he relates how he once 
formed a ‘‘Romancer’s Garden” by collecting the queer ref- 
erences to plants and flowers which he chanced upon in the 
writings of his day. In it he planted a blue Carnation, discov- 
ered by Janin; a Chrysanthemum, likewise blue, which George 
Sand had possessed ; a Camellia ‘of intoxicating perfume,” 
invented by Rolle; a black Tulip belonging to Dumas, a 
climbing Azalea for which Balzac was responsible, and very 
many flowers which had bloomed out of season in the grounds 
of Eugéne Sue and other romancers. It was for the compiling 
of catalogues of this sort, not of prosaic dictionaries, that 
Alphonse Karr was born. Yet he seems to have known how 
to grow plants so as to please the buying public as well as to 
delight himself, and we are glad to think of him spending his 
long last years—fully half his patriarchal life—solely occupied 
in gardens under the delicious sky of Riviera, - 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Max Leichtlin’s Garden. 


ie is twelve years since I first visited the far-famed garden of 
Herr Max Leichtlin, at Baden, and though I have more than 
once attempted to describe it in the Gardeners’ Chronicle there 
is always something new to be said. Within a few years it has 
been increased in size, but it is still far too small to contain the 
fine plants and bulbs which are brought together from all parts 
of the world through the skill, liberality and ardor of its owner. 
There must be something in the climate of Baden which is 
very favorable; for, although in winter the frost and snow are 
quite as severe, or even moreso, than in the midland counties 
of England, and in summer the heat is usually greater, plants 
from such varied localities as Asia Minor, South Africa, Chili, 
Sikkim and California all seem to succeed equally well. This, 
in some instances, is no doubt due to the special provision 
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made for their culture, and in others to the fresh soil which is 
frequently renewed in the numerous trames and beds. 

Any one who has cultivated a large nunaber of small bulb- 
ous plants in close proximity to each other knows how hard it 
is to keep them from becoming intermixed and to find room 
in suitable positions for the accessions which are constantly 
coming in. Herr Leichtlin has always been, and is now more 
than ever, an advocate for rigid selection, and he will grow 
nothing that is weedy, of bad habit, or easily increased by ordi- 
nary cultivators, but devotes his attention as a propagator and 
a hybridizer only to such plants as are new, rare or difficult to 
manage. He annually throws away many plants which would 
be highly prized by less intelligent collectors. But he never 
forgets a really good plant, and spares no effort to secure and 
prove the value of every species in any genus for which he has 
a special liking. 

The practical experience of Herr Leichtlin during thirty years 
of gardening would make a work of interest and value to the 
botanist as well as to the gardener. This is specially true with 
regard to hardy plants. The feature of his garden at this time 
are Irises, which he has lately introduced from Asia Minor. 
Though but a tew of these plants were still in ower on the 
17th of May, they were worth a journey to see. The first 
plant which attracted my attention on entering the gar- 
den was a good specimen of Ferula Narthex in tull flower. 
This has been sixteen years in attaining sufficient strength to 
bloom, and though not a showy plant, it is a very striking one. 
The branches when broken exude a white sap which produces 
the drug known as assafcetida, and which, though so unpleas- 
ant in its smell, is, when judiciously used by a skilled cook, an 
agreeable and valuable ingredient in many dishes. The next 
wonder was /77s Lorteti, a very rare and splendid species allied 
to 7, Sustana, but much more beautiful in color, and seemingly 
difficult to cultivate. /rzs Gafesiz, from Asia Minor, is of the 
same section, but even finer, and seems much more amenable 
to cultivation. It was sent out for the first time this sum- 
mer. Jris lupina and /ris paradoxa are two species rivaling 
Masdevallia Chimera in beauty of strueture and delicate, 
though not showy, coloring. Long beds of /. Bakeriana, /. 
Bornmulleri, which is supposed to be the same as /, Dan- 
fordie, I. Persica purpurea and several others, though now 
long past bloom, and in many instances ripening seed freely, 
must have been a splendid sight in the winter, when they 
braved the snow and frost with impunity. Fine varieties of 
I. Korolkowi, f, Iberica and many others were either flower- 
ing or just about to flower, and quantities of labels without 
names showed that many surprises are in store. 

Herr Leichtlin, like all good bulb-growers, takes up annually 
almost all bulbous and tuberous rooted plants which have not 
some special peculiarity ; he also puts glasses or lights over 
many things in order to ripen them more thoroughly and to 
protect them from the frequent thunder storms which prevail in 
this valley. The collection of Nerines and Kniphofias is quite 
unrivaled, and many seedlings are being raised both from 
selected plants of the best species in these genera and from 
crosses made between species which appeared capable of im- 
provement in color or habit. It is delightful to see that how- 
ever small, insignificant or difficult to manage a plant may be, 
every care is given it, provided it belongs toa good genus or 
has anything to recommend it. Many plants which have been 
lost almost everywhere, are to be found here awaiting the dis- 
covery either of the secret of their propagation or the intro- 
duction of something better of the same character. Among 
other beautiful or curious plants which I saw were Fankea 
FHleldreichii, allied to Ramondia and one of the rarest of 
European alpines, which had been procured with great diffi- 
culty from Mount Olympus in Thessaly; Geranium Balkanum, 
with fragrant leaves and pretty, deep rose colored flowers freely 
produced; Onosma albo-roseum, with hoary, grayish leaves, 
and numbers of flowers, which are white when first opened, 
but change to rose color afterward; Gladiolus Kotschyanus, 
a fine hardy species, quite unique in color; a wonderful 
double Tree Pzeony of a deep lake; a very fine white Aquilegia, 
A. Californica alba, which, though self-sown, was flowering 
beautifully inthe chinks of the large stones with which the nar- 
row terraces are faced. This system of terracing, very similar to 
that adopted by vine-growers on rocky hill-sides, is calculated 
not only to combine depth of soil with thorough drainage, but 
to accumulate and store up all the sun heat possible. It 
may not be so picturesque as the ordinary English rock-garden, 
but for growing many plants which will not thrive in a flat 
border it is more effective ; the species are much more easy 
to keep separate than when they are divided only by small 
pieces of rock or stones. I observedasmall covered jar placed 
beside the plants, the seed of which was ripening; this was 
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intended to attract the attention of the gardener as he might 
pass and remind him to gather the seed as fast as it ripens 
without bringing it in-doors. Herr Leichtlin complains, with 
justice, of the practice in many botanic gardens .of keeping 
valuable seeds for months before distributing them. It is 
well known that many seeds if not sown in autumn, oras soon 
after they are ripe as possible, will either not germinate at all 
or not until from one to two years after planting, long before 
which time the pots or pans in which they are sown are 
covered with moss. : 

If Himalayan collectors, especially, would remember this, we 
would not have to lament the repeated failure to grow such 
fine plants as Primula Elwesiana and Gentiana stylophora, 
which at present are two of Herr Leichtlin’s special desiderata. 
I found that though he may not be able or even willing to 
imitate the natural conditions of plants, heis always desirous of 
knowing as muchas possible of these conditions. And heagrees 
with me that a knowledge of physical geography in connection 
with plant distribution is highly useful. It is a curious 
and a gratifying fact that Herr Leichtlin seems to have more 
correspondents, and to find more gardeners of congenial tastes 
in England and in the United States than in his own country. 
I would advise any one who may have a really fine, new or 
rare and possibly hardy plant which he cannot propagate, to 


send it to him. 
Preston, Cirencester, England. lef, Shc filwes. 


October in the Pines. 


O frost has yet touched the Pines, and the flowers and 

foliage were never more beautiful than now. The ripened 
leaves of many shrubs and trees are as handsome as gaily 
colored blossoms. The flowers linger, many summer-bloom- 
ing plants throwing up side shoots from the old stems. 

In my wild garden, where I am trying to imitate Nature in 
the Pines, blue Violets aré in blossom, and so is Oxalis vio- 
Jacea, as if trying to blend spring with autumn. Most of the 
Golden-rods have faded, but-Chysopsis Marianna is still beau- 
tiful, and some of the wild Sunflowers are a mass of bloom. 
The wild Asters are charming. Aster Nove Anglie@ is 
in its prime. In a damp spot in the Pines I came across a 
variety with rose-colored flowers which were more beautiful 
and showy than those of the normal purple color. 

The water in the shallow, muddy ponds and bogs is still 
warm enough to keep the Pond Lilies in bloom. But there 
are no flowers on any other water plants except Utricularia. 

The foliage of the rare local Helonia bullata is beautiful now. 
Parting the thick clump of glossy, shining leaves, I find the 
embryo flower-buds. Last spring there were no blossoms. 
Owing to the mildness of the winter the flower-stems started up 
in February and March and were cut down by frost. The 
leaves are evergreen, and grow in a thick mat, as if to protect 
the incipient flower-buds; but the flower-stem is very tender, 
and as it is sure to push up on the first mild days of spring itis 
almost as sure to be nipped by frost. 

The foliage of the Sweet Gum (Liquidambar) makes a fine 
appearance during these mild October days. Some of the 
trees are of a purple shade of color—deep, dark purple on the 
upper surface of the leaves, but on the under side still 
green. Others have yellow leaves; but the larger proportion 
of the trees have red leaves, in varying degrees of intensity of 
color. I have noticed year after year that each tree always 
takes on the same color. For instance, if it is yellow one year, 
we may be sure that it will be the same ever after. 

But the charm of the Pines at this season is the Tupelo 
(Nyssa aquatica). Its bright crimson foliage and its peculiar 
habit of growth—flat, spray-like branches—make it pre-emi- 
nently the queen of the region. It does not take kindly to 
transplanting. I have made several attempts to have small 
young trees transferred to my garden, but they have all died, 
some quickly, others gradually. But the tree is worth many 
more trials, and I still hope for final success. 

The next best thing in this latitude in the way of autumnal 
coloring is the Sassafras, which is a rapid grower. Like the 
Liquidambar, the trees vary in tints—some take on yellow, 
others red. A group of a dozen or more in my garden are 
now all ablaze in bright orange-red. 

The deep green Hollies mingling with these bright colors 
make charming pictures. There are places here and there in 
the Pines of such wonderful beauty at this season that no 
words can do them justice. Less than thirty years ago this 
town, with all its outlying farms, was covered with a growth 
of some of the most beautiful trees and shrubs. These were 
all cut down, and attempts made to grow ornamental trees 
from the nurseries, many of which are a complete failure. 
Vineland is a standing proof of the blindness of our people to 
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true artistic surroundings. From the teachings of GARDEN 
AND Fores? the more cultured class are beginning to see the 
mistake ; but many of these trees, like the Oaks, and especially 
the Holly, are of such slow growth that our impatient people, 
who want quick results, are deterred from replanting. 

On the place which I now occupy, several Hollies were 
planted twenty-five years ago. The largest is less than fifteen 
feet in height, about twelve feet across the lower branches, 
and fifteen inches in girth. The trees had not been cared for 
and had been badly mutilated. The lower branches had been 
trimmed off four and five feet from the ground, and many 
of the remaining branches had been broken for winter 
decorations. A near neighbor planted a Holly-tree about the 
same time that these were set, and this one tree is worth more 
than my seven. Its branches touch the ground, and it has 
been headed back just enough to make it symmetrical without 
giving it a stiff appearance. It measures nineteen inches in 
girth, and is about eighteen feet high and fifteen feet broad. 
It is far more beautiful and effective than a group of Norway 


Spruces which stand a little distance from it. 
Vineland, N. J. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Two American St. Johnsworts. 


Mary Treat. 


HE genus Hypericum contains a number of shrubby 
North American species of considerable value as 
garden-plants. They are little known, however, to gar- 
deners, and a few, at least, have probably never been cul- 
tivated. All the plants of this genus have bright and 
abundant golden yellow flowers, and the fact that they 
bloom in midsummer or in early autumn when other 
shrubs are not in flower, and that they continue to pro- 
duce their flowers in succession during several weeks, adds 
to their interest and value. WZ. aureum, of which a figure 
was published in this journal (vol. ii., p. 185), is a small 
ornamental shrub of the first class from an ornamental 
point of view, which was introduced into gardens a few 
years ago through the Arnold Arboretum. H. Kalmianum, 
figured on page 112 of the present volume of GARDEN AND 
Forest, is an older inhabitant of gardens. It was discov- 
ered on the banks of the Niagara River, one of the few sta- 
tions where it is known to occur, by the Swedish traveler 
Kalm, who visited America about the middle of the last 
century; and it is 130 years since it was first cultivated in 
England. Like many of the plants of the eastern part of 
this continent, which were much sought after and valued 
by gardeners 100 years ago, it was afterward neglected 
with a change of fashion in gardening, and finally forgotten 
outside the limits of a few botanic gardens. It is getting 
to be understood, however, now that some of the most 
beautiful trees and shrubs belong to our eastern flora, and 
that they are the safest and therefore the most desirable 
plants to use in this part of the country ; and American 
Hypericums, like the Viburnums, Dogwoods, Roses and 
other eastern American shrubs, now seem destined to gain 
the place in American gardens to which their hardiness and 
beauty entitle them. 

Figures of two of the shrubby Hypericums appear in this 
issue, Hf. prolificum and H. densiflorum, and it is proposed 
to figure from time to time such of the other little known 
species as are likely to prove desirable as garden-plants. 

H. prolficum* (Fig. 66) is a stout, bushy plant growing 
to a height of three or four feet by as much in diameter, 
with stout erect stems and branches covered with light red- 
brown bark separating readily into thin scales, and slender 
two-angled branchlets. The leaves are nearly oblong, 
obtuse or acute at the apex, terminated by a minute mucro, 
and narrowed at the base. The numerous flowers, which 
are often an inch and a half across, are produced in great 
profusion in single or compound terminal clusters. They 
open in succession and continue to appear almost continu- 
ally from July to September. 

H., prolificum is not a rare plant, and is widely and quite 
generally distributed from New Jersey to Minnesota and 

* Hypericum prolificum, Linnzeus, “ Mant.,”’ 106.—De Candolle, ‘“ Prodr.,” i., 


ears Couliels Bot. Gazette, xi., 84.—Watson & Coulter, “‘Gray’s Man. N, States,” 
ed. 7, 93- 
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southward to Alabama and Arkansas. It was cultivated as 
long ago as the middle of the last century; but when found 
now in European gardens it appears to be grown under the 
name of H. Kalmianum. It has inhabited the Arnold Arbo- 
retum for several years, having been first received from 
Woolson & Co., of Passaic, New Jersey. It is perfectly 
hardy here, grows rapidly in ordinary garden soil, and 
flowers regularly and profusely every summer. 

H. densiflorum + (Fig. 67) is a rarer and less known plant 
than H. prolificum, to which it is closely related. It attains 
a height varying from two to six feet, with stout stems di- 
vided above into many slender erect branches covered 
with leaves which are linear-lanceolate, with slightly revo- 
lute margins, and which are tipped with short stout mucros. 
The numerous flowers, which are rarely more than half an 
inch in diameter, are crowded in broad, compact cymes. 
The capsule is short and remarkably slender, and serves, 
as do the smaller flowers, to distinguish this species from 
H. prolificum, which it often resembles in certain New Jer- 
sey forms in the shape and breadth of the leaves, which are 
sometimes almost as broad as those of that species, and 
which have sometimes caused it to be considered a variety 
of it. 

H. densiforum is found from the Pine-barrens of New 
Jersey to Florida, Kentucky, Arkansas and Texas. It was 
received at the Arboretum last year from Kelsey Brothers, 
now of Linville, North Carolina, and flowered sparingly 
in August of the same year and profusely during the pres- 
ent season. It promises to be perfectly hardy and to be- 
come an interesting and beautiful garden-plant. C. S. 5S. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


ee October number of the Botanical Magazine contains a 
portrait of Vepenthes Curtissii (¢.7138), atall- growing, stout, 
Bornean species of comparatively recent introduction. The 
pitchers, which are the only ornament in these plants, are de- 
scribed as eight to ten inches long by two wide, nearly cylin- 
drical, but narrowed toward the base, yellow-green in color 
and mottled and marbled with red-brown. The fringe which 
surrounds the orifice is half an inch broad, brown, and faintly 
striated with a denticulate margin. 

There is a good figure of Vanda Amesiana (¢. 7139), already 
noticed more than once in this journal. The native country 
of this handsome plant, Cambodia, is now first made known. 
The delicious fragrance of the flowers, their chief charm, is 
hardly sufficiently emphasized ; and the editor has overlooked 
the fact that the species was named in honor of an American 
Orchid-lover whose collection of these plants is not surpassed 
by any other. 

There are figures of /ris Danfordie (¢. 7140), a pretty yellow- 
flowering species of the Cilician Taurus, and ot Clerodendron 
paniculatum (¢. 7141), a widely distributed shrub in eastern 
Asia, ‘“‘and a great ornament whether in the jungle or in gar- 
dens”; and of ashowy East India Orchid, Saccolabtum belii- 
num (t. 7142). 

In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of October 4th there is a 
figure of Lilixm Henryii, the new Chinese Lily, which re- 
sembles the Tiger Lily in the shape and size. of the flowers. 
It has, however, broad leaves like those of the Japanese Z. 
auratum, and does not produce bulblets in their axils like the 
Tiger Lily. The perianth-segments are less imbricated than 
those of that species, and are bright yellow, with a few minute 
reddish brown dots and a few large basal papille. This is one 
of the many interesting plants discovered by Dr. Henry in 
western China. JZ. Henryii flowered at Kew during the past 
summer, bulbs having been sent by the Superintendent of the 
Hong-Kong Botanic Garden. 

The colored plate in Ze Garden (London) of October 4th is 
devoted to Gardenia Stanleyana, a beautiful plant from west 
tropical Africa rarely seen in gardens, although it was intro- 
duced early in the century through the efforts of the Earl of 
Derby, who sent a collector to explore upper Guinea botanic- 
ally. It is difficult to understand why such a desirable plant 
should ever have been allowed to disappear from gardens, for 
certainly few stove plants produce more beautiful or more 
fragrant flowers. These are nine inches long, with a long 


+ Hypericum densiflorum, Pursh, “Fl. Am. Sept.,” 376.—De Candolle, ‘“ Prodr.,” 
i., 547.—Coulter, Bot. Gazette, xi., 84.—Watson & Coulter, ‘Gray's Man. N. States,’’ 
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H. prolificum, var. densiflorum, “ Gray’s Man. N. States,” ed. 5, 84. 
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slender tube and five-parted limb fully three inches across 
when the flower is fully expanded. The exterior of the tube 
is deep, rich, vinous purple, while the upper or inner surface 
ot the limb is pure white, covered more or less completely with 
oblong dots arranged closely in lines, the interior of the corolla- 
tube being of the same color as the exterior. The texture of the 
flowers is thick and fleshy, and they emit a powerful fra- 
grance. Three other species of west African Gardenias have 
been cultivated at different times, and all are desirable stove 
plants. Being natives of one of the hottest and moistest re- 
gions of the world, they only thrive in the stove, where they 
require rich soil and abundant water and sunlight. 

Judged by the beautifully colored plate published in 
the issue of the Revue Horticole which appeared on the 
Ist of October, an east Asia herbaceous vine, discovered 
by the Abbé David and described by Carriére as Vitis ruéilans, 
must be an exceedingly attractive plant. Its principal beauty 
is due to the brilliant bright red subspinescent hairs which 
beset the stems and appear also on the buds, tendrils and on 
the principal veins of the young leaves, which are covered on 
the lower surface with rose colored pubescence. The mature 
leaves are deeply cordate at the base, scarcely lobed and pro- 
vided with stout spinulose teeth; they are large and thick, 
lustrous on the upper and glaucous on the lower surface. 
The male flowers, which are the only ones described, the 
female plant not being in cultivation, are produced in large 
clusters and are bright red and nearly scentless. Vitis rutilans 
is one of the earliest of all the vines grown about Paris to 
begin its growth in the spring, and the young shoots are de- 
veloped before any of the wine Grapes show any indication of 
starting into growth. According to Monsieur Carriére, ‘“‘ Vitis 
rutilans, to speak generally, has, as an ornamental plant, two 
distinct phases, one vernal, due to the brilliant coloring of its 
parts, the other to its large rich foliage, which it produces until 
the appearance of frost, and which makes it one of the most 
ornamental plants yet known, especially for covering arbors 
or ruins, or for hiding walls and other unsightly objects.” 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Je exhibition of fruit grown in the British Isles was held on 
the first three days of this week in the Guildhall, London. 
The place was as novel as the exhibition was imposing; proba- 
bly in no exhibition hall or tent in England or elsewhere has 
there been so extensive and meritorious a collection of ap- 
ples and pears. There were 4,500 dishes of fruit, and they 
occupied 7,000 square feet of tabling. Notwithstanding the 
reported failure ot fruit crops this year the exhibits were gen- 
erally excellent. Dr. Hogg, the yenerable master in fruit 
knowledge, declared that ‘‘in no fruiterer’s shop in London, 
where the best obtainable specimens are procured from 
various parts of the world, could such apples be found as 
those represented in hundreds of dishes at this exhibition.” 

With a view to promote the general cultivation of hardy 
fruit the Company of Fruiterers of the City of London decided 
to offer prizes for collections of fruit to be exhibited at the 
Guildhall, and nearly a thousand pounds were set apart by the 
Company to cover expenses. No charge for admission was 
made; on the contrary, tickets of invitation were distributed 
freely. The result was that about 50,000 people visited the 
exhibition. 

Exhibitors were classified in such a way as to make the com- 
petition as fair as possible. As growers in some portions of 
England are much less favored by nature than are others, the 
country was divided into three zones—namely, northern, 
south-western and south-eastern. There were also sections for 
cottagers and for small tenant farmers, while nurserymen 
were separated from amateurs and gardeners. Another 
special section consisted of growers within a radius of seven 
miles from the Mansion House. 

Amongst the best of the apples exhibited were Gravenstein, 
represented by many dishes of large, well colored fruit ; Rib- 
ston Pippin, good average fruit, much better than the unfa- 
vorable summer could have been expected to produce; War- 
ner’s King, Stirling Castle and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Of the 
last nained there were many magnificent examples, and a dish 
of them shown by Mr. S. Barlow, of Manchester, famous as an 
Auricula-grower, was declared the finest dish of apples in the 
exhibition. There were five fruits in this dish, and they 
weighed nine pounds two ounces, 

Pears were not of such uniform excellence as apples, 
although there were no really poor samples. The best of them 
included such proved sorts as Marie Louise, Beurré Superfin, 
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Louise Bonne, Beurré Diel, Pitmaston Duchesse, Doyenné du 
Comice, Glou Morceau, Fondante d’Automne, etc. 

With the Fruiterers’ Company, the British Fruit Growers’ 
Association and the Royal Horticultural Society earnestly at 
work as they are, the capabilities of England as a fruit-produc- 
ing country ought to be fully tested. 

MANURE FOR ORCHIDS.—I once asked a famous Orchid- 
grower his opinion of the wisdom of those growers who rec- 
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Glasnevin, has gone much further than this, and has used it 
for many epiphytal kinds with almost invariably good effect. 
In a paper which he prepared for the Scottish Horticultural 
Association, Mr. Moore relates his experience in testing Or- 
chids with a chemical manure known as Fish Potash. This 
he used for various species of Cypripedium, Dendrobium, 
Coelogyne, Lycaste, Maxillaria and Sobralia, all of which were 
so much benefited that he determined to make further experi- 


Fig. 66.—Hypericum prolificum.—See page 524. 


ommended the use of strong soils and manures for various 
Orchids. His reply was: ‘“‘ They may or may not be right; but 
of one thing I am certain, every Orchid without exception 
may be grown in peat or sphagnum, or the two combined.” 
Professor Reichenbach was opposed to the use of manure in 
any form for Orchids, and I will remember his warning when 
he saw cow-manure water being used in our Orchid-houses 
for damping down in the evening, But itwas long ago proved 
that for such Orchids as Pleiones, Phajus, Calanthes and sim- 
ilar terrestrial Orchids, manure is ‘beneficial. Mr. Moore, of 


ments—fish-potash guano becoming ‘“‘a regular article on the 
Orchid-bench at Glasnevin.”” He found that Anguloa Clowesi 
and Houlletia Brocklehurstiana showed most marked improve- 
ment in growth when fed with this manure. The Houlletia, 
he says, ‘‘has always been more or less a puzzle to Orchid- 
growers. Some grow it cool, some warm, and but few really 
succeed with it—that is to say, succeed in growing and keep- 
ing for any considerable period nice, healthy, flowering’ speci- 
mens, and I confess I had not been one of these;-in fact,.I 
despaired of getting it to grow in a satisfactory manner. But 
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a change came over it as soon as I commenced to manure it, 
and I have no difficulty in growing and flowering Houlletias 
now.” All Cypripediums made better growth when fed with 
this manure than when grown in ordinary soil. After three 
years’ careful experiments Mr. Moore concluded that ‘“ the 
continuous use of fish manure is beneficial to Orchids ; the 
benefit is not equally apparent each year; and lastly, the bene- 
ficial effects are most marked during the second and third 
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it. These remained healthy, but they did not grow as freely— 
that is, the new growths were not so large as the older growths, 
and the number of breaks were not so numerous; in fact, 
they evidently missed the manure.” The growth made under 
the influence of manure was sound and healthy, and the pro- 
duction of flowers excellent. Mr. Moore recommends the fol- 
lowing precautions in using this manure for Orchids—namely: 
Give it in small quantities, and only once a year; mix it well 


Fig. 67.—Hypericum densiflorum.—See page 524. 


years. At the third year the plant seemed to attain the maxi- 
mum size of leaf and pseudo-bulb, and during the fourth and 
fifth years all I could do was to maintain the standard of excel- 
lence arrived at during the third year, but there was little diffi- 
culty in doing this when a little manure was used and ordinary 
precautions observed. I made certain that the annual addi- 
tion of manure was necessary by withholding it from about 
half a dozen plants which had been previously supplied with 


with the soil, or, in the case of plants not to be repotted, raise 
the sphagnum and scatter the guano over the soil. 

I have referred to this subject and quoted Mr. Moore at 
some length, because I know him to be a first-rate Orchid- 
grower and a keen and accurate observer. The collection of 
Orchids, mainly formed by him within the last twelve years, is 
one of the most comprehensive and best managed in the 
British Islands. 
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HARDY AUTUMN FLOWERS.—Amongst the best of these in 
bloom now—in the second week of October—are the follow- 
ing: Belladonna'Lily—a border filled with this plant, under 
the lea of a warm-house wall facing south, is covered with the 
tall spikes of flowers of this beautiful Cape bulb. The color 
varies from white, tinged with rose, to a rich rose-red; the 
trumpets are numerous and durable as well as beautiful; one 
does not hesitate to declare that this plant has no equal among 
hardy autumn-flowering bulbs. The Belladonna Lily requires 
a warm wall and it must not be disturbed when once planted, 
unless the bulbs become crowded. 

In the same border with the Belladonnas is a large group of 
the rich colored Cape Irid, Schizostylis coccinea, with Ixia- 
shaped flowers. From the middle of September until the 
middle of November they will be beautiful, unless there is a 
very sharp frost; they are not affected by a degree or two, 
merely close their cups until the sun comes to warm them 
into expanding again. An edging of the autumn Daffodil, 
Sternbergia lutea, one of the brightest of yellow flowers, is 
beautiful in itself, and harmonizes with the rich crimson of the 
Schizostylis. A bed of the new Anomatheca grandifiora is an 
attraction of more than ordinary interest. Evidently, this 
plant will prove as useful for autumn effect as the Shizostylis, 
for its large rich crimson and maroon flowers come at the 


same time and are almost as effective. 
Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


N the absence of frost hybrid tuberous Begonias still make 
a brave show out-of-doors, though they have about 
ceased to grow and few new flowers are expanding. The 
exact value of these plants for bedding in this latitude is yet 
to be determined. Last summer with much wet weather and 
inclination to coolness beds of Begonias were very attractive 
and successful with little care. This season they do not appear 
to have done so well unless carefully watched and tended. 
My plants, at least, seemed to halt in their growth, were not 
nearly so floriferous and were attacked by black rust. The 
claim often made that tuberous Begonias are the coming 
bedding plants is hardly likely to prove true. In the first 
place they require, from the nature of their growth, more care 
than most people, not professional, are willing to give bedding 
plants, and they need selected situations witha certain amount 
of natural shading. Even when carefully hardened they are 
often burned by a fierce summer sun, and in some conditions 
of climate are quickly attacked by rust. But with a careful 
selection of varieties of dwarf growth and stiff peduncles, 
beautiful bedding effects may be made with these plants, and 
they are well worth the necessary care. 

Probably no flowers suffer less from continued drenchings 
and no blooms are more showy. An unpleasing color is sel- 
dom or never seen among them. The improvement of the 
hybrid Begonias has not yet ceased. Growers are now giving 
their attention to strains of dwarf growth, and, with rigid pedun- 
cles, carrying flowers well above the foliage. As greenhouse 
flowers tuberous Begonias leave little to be desired, brighten- 
ing up the house from early July to late in the year; in fact, 
some of the Socotrana hybrids carry the season through the 
winter. In the greenhouse they require all possible air and 
judicious shading. Hitherto we have had no fragrant tuber- 
ous Begonias, but a species has been collected in South Amer- 
ica whose flowers have a distinct and agreeable fragrance. 
This Begonia, known as B. Bawmanni, will probably enable 
hybridizers to give us a race of hybrids in which perfume will 
give a perfect charm to the admirable blooms. 

Besides the hybrids with great showy blooms, some of the 
smaller blooming species are now specially attractive. J. 
geranioides, from a low cluster of round leaves, throws up 
numerous racemes of dainty flowers, whose pure white is 
accented by a dot of golden stamens. The plant hasa curious 
resemblance to a Pelargonium, and is from Natal, as is also B. 
Natalensis, which has been before noted in these columns as 
a very pleasing and distinct variety with small dark orange 
flowers and metallic green foliage. B. Martiana grandifiora, 
racemifiora and diversifolia are three varieties of B. gracilis 
which can be recommended to all lovers of dainty beauty 
in plants. From the tubers are thrown numerous gradually 
lengthening stems, on which expand a succession of pink 
flowers, producing an effect as unique as it is pleasing. JZ. 
Martiana is an old introduction from oursouth-west border or 
northern Mexico, I believe, but is even yet apparently not well 


distributed. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Gis INE Gi 
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The Newer Gladioli. 


Last year much was said in the papers about a strain of 

Gladioli which had been produced in California, but I am 
sorry to say that these sorts, of which I had formed such high 
expectations, are not what we consider very good flowers in 
the vicinity of Boston. None of them withstand the sun better 
than our ordinary kinds; none of them have flowers above 
the ordinary size; none of the flowers have colors or shadings 
which would cause particular notice. Shasta is the best 
one, and is of that type of which there are so many—white, 
marked with rose. 

The new strain raised by Lemoine, of Nancy, France, is a 
noble addition to our resources. He calls them the Nancei- 
anus Strain, and says they are raised from the ordinary Ganda- 
vensis sorts, fertilized with G. Saunderst, and their appearance 
confirms it, for they have much of the peculiar shape and 
marking of that species. I tried the same cross some years 
ago and got insignificant and inferior flowers, which shows 
that some hybridizers are more expert than others. These 
flowers are very large, surpassing, in fact, the promised size 
of the California strain. The largest is President Carnot, some 
of whose flowers I found to have a breadth of six inches. 
None of them can be said to be very good in color, but not 
only that, but the size of spike will be greatly improved now 
that the break has once been made. 

I wish also toadvocate the claims of some of the hardy Gladi- 
oli. Last fall I planted several hundred of these, which I 
covered with leaves and corn-stalks. As far as I could judge 
every one came up and bloomed to my complete satisfaction, 
beginning about June 15th and continuing to come forward in 
the several sorts up to the end of July. The earliest was G. 
Segetum, a species attaining a height of two feet, and producing 
rosy purple flowers of good size, adorned with white central 
stripes on the lower petals. Nextcame G. communis, with colors 
like the last, but with flowers of different shape and of longer 
duration. Then G. Colvillei, and G. Colville albus, or Bride, 
the first purple and straw, the other a beautiful white, opening 
with a creamy tint in the centre, which soon bleaches as white 
as snow. Many varieties of G. ramosus (a hybrid, as is also 
G. Colvillet) were conspicuous, theircolors being the most vivid 
scarlet, crimson and rose, generally with white markings. My 
favorites, however, among the hardy kinds are what are called 
Nanus varieties, which have been produced by Dutch bulb 
growers by crossing many dwarf species. These only attain 
a height of ten or twelve inches, but their flowers are most 
delicate and exquisitely soft and tender in tint. They deserve 
to be largely grown for bouquets, for which their size and 
lovely colors so well adapt them.—W. LE. Endicott, in Popular 
Gardening. 


Cypripedium Morganiz. 


JS® far as raising artificial hybrids among Lady-slipper 

Orchids is concerned, the culminating point of the hybrid- 
ists art may for the present be looked upon as embodied in 
Cypripedium Morganie. This magnificent addition to the 
floral world appeared ten years ago in Messrs. Veitch’s 
nursery, Chelsea, through the agency of their foreman, Mr. 
Seden, who in his time has contributed many other beautiful 
hybrids to our Orchid-houses. The plant was raised by fer- 
tilizing the stigma of C. superbiens (otherwise known as C. 
Veitchianum) with the pollen of the distinct and robust-grow- 
ing C. Stomez, and was named in compliment to the late Mrs. 
Morgan, of New York, who took much interest in the great 
Orchid family. The parents of C. Morganie are by no means 
of a delicate constitution, but their offspring may be said to be 
as vigorous as both of them put together, if I may be pardoned 
for using a phrase tainted with Hibernian proclivities. Indeed, 
C. Morgani@ may be considered as one of the very strongest 
growing Cypripediums in cultivation, and this fact, in connec- 
tion with its large and handsome flowers—which (with the ex- 
ception of C. Stone: platytenium perhaps) are the largest in the 
genus—has led to its extensive propagation, so that one fre- 
quently sees it. Perhaps the finest specimen of Mrs. Morgan’s 
Cypripedium is at present in the equally fine collection of 
Baron Schréder, near Staines. Ata meeting of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society in August last spikes were exhibited from 
this plant bearing as many as four and five large flowers, a 
number hitherto unsurpassed in its history as far as I am 
aware. The broad, strap-shaped leaves are a foot or more 
long, bright green, with darker green transverse narrow bars. 
The large upper sepal is creamy white, flushed with delicate 
rose at the sides, and longitudinally traversed by seven or 
eight broad, deep purple lines. The lower sepal is somewhat 
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smaller and with fewer purple lines. The broad, drooping 
petals are between four and five inches long and are fringed 
with grizzly blackish hairs on the margins, while the surface, 
which is olive-green just at the base, passing into pale yellow- 
ish white, is densely covered with large irregularly shaped 
biotches, these being purplish pink on the anterior portion and 
dark purple at the base, the difference in their color being due 
no doubt to the variation in the ground color. The pouch is 
very large and pointed, and may. be described as purplish 
pink at the end and gradually softening into rosy brown 
under the edge of the mouth. The inflexed basal lobes are 
creamy white, spotted with purple, and the large shield-like 
staminode is buff-yellow and pubescent. ; 

Last year a variety known as Superbum appeared in the col- 
lection of Sir Trevor Lawrence, having been raised from the 
best varieties of C. superbiens and C. Stone obtainable at the 
time of crossing. This variety is characterized by having more 
highly colored flowers, and slightly shorter, broader and more 
heavily blotched petals than the ordinary variety. It is finely 
figured in the last issue of Retchenbachia. 

As mentioned before, C. Morganie is a very vigorous 
grower, and consequently may be easily cultivated. It likesa 
tolerably warm and moist house, and may be potted in a com- 
post of fibrous peat and loam in about equal proportions. 
Water may be freely given during growth, and more or less 
frequently at other times, exceptin very dull and cold weather, 


when little will suffice. 
Isleworth, London. Fohn Weathers. 


A Few Flowering Plants. 


Rogiera gratissima is a useful ornament for the intermediate 
house, or warm greenhouse, and deserves to be more widely 
known and grown; for though this plant has been in cultiva- 
tion for many years it has not yet become common, It might 
be described in a general way as being the cool-house repre- 


' sentative of the Ixora type of decorative ‘plants, the Rogieras 


also belonging to the Awdiacee, as do the Ixoras, though the 
former are found at much greater elevations than the latter. 

Rogiera gratissima is a hard-wooded shrub with simple, 
opposite leaves of bright green, and terminal clusters of pink 
flowers which have some resemblance to those of a Bouvardia. 
The flowers are fragrant and last fairly well when cut, and 
as they are freely produced at intervals during both summer 
and winter, the value of this plant will readily be seen. 
Rogiera gratissima is propagated by means of cuttings, 
which should be made of firm growth; for instance, from 
short side shoots that are about half ripened. The cuttings 
require a rather close atmosphere until they become calloused, 
after which they soon produce roots, and may be potted into 
a light mixture consisting of two-thirds good loam to one- 
third peat, to which should be added a liberal supply of sand. 
As the plants become larger a similar mixture should be 
used for potting them in, but the compost should be coarse and 
well drained. 

Another fine flowering plant is Dalechampia Roezliana 
rosea ; it is seldom seen, though easily managed and decidedly 
ornamental. This Dalechampia is very useful insmall plants, 
as its striking inflorescence shows to good advantage. It is a 
native of the West Indies and enjoys a warmand moist atmos- 
phere; under such conditions its growth is rapid, the most 
satisfactory plants being those grown from seeds, which 
germinate quickly when placed ina warm house. The chief 
beauty of this plant is found in the bracts surrounding the 
flowers, these being quite large and deep pink in color, while 
the flowers are yellow and rather insignificant. The leaves 
are from five to six inches in length and havea peculiar droop- 
ing habit. 2 

Dalechampia Roezliana rosea seeds freely, but the seeds 
should be gathered as soon as they are ripe, for mice have a 
special liking forthem. As regards soil, the Dalechampias 
are not specially fastidious, almost any light, rich compost 
being suitable, provided there are the necessary conditions of 
warmth, moisture and moderate shading; at the same time 


-proper attention should be given to the drainage of the pots, 


as these plants will not grow well in sodden soil. 

Posoqgueria longifiora is a fine hard-wooded stove plant from 
Guiana, and well deserves its specific name, for the tubular 
white flowers are much elongated, and may be described as 
having the appearance of a large Stephanotis flower with an 
abnormally long tube. The leaves are somewhat ovate in 
shape and dark green in color ; the plant grows in bush form, 
and ultimately becomes a small tree. It makes more progress 
in a warm-house, but may be grown in a temperature of fifty- 
five degrees, providing it is not over-watered. /osogueria 
longifiora is propagated by cuttings, which should be of firm 
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young growth, and placed in a rather close atmosphere until 
rooted; and as this process is somewhat slow, some little care 
is required to prevent them from damping off. When rooted 
they should be potted in a compost similar to that recom- 
mended above for Rogieras, in which they will thrive if given 
reasonable care. 

A pretty little member of the Loéeliacee is found in Sipho- 
campylos Humboldtianus, a plant of South American origin, 
also known as S. fulgens. This plant bears bright scarlet 
tubular flowers about two inchesin length, and has dark green 
leaves of small size, smooth on the upper surface, but more or 
less pubescent beneath. S$. Humboldtianus is of shrubby 
habit, and needs to be pinched in occasionally to keep it in 
good shape. It is propagated also by means of cuttings, which 
may be rooted almost as readily as those of a Verbena, though 
not in so short atime. No special directions regarding soil for 
this plant are needed, as good loam is all it requires; and 
givena temperature of fifty-five degrees, with a little protec- 
tion from full sunlight, a measure of success is assured. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. Hf. Taplin. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


N view of the fact that it is likely soon to be quite exten- 
sively advertised, it may be well to note that the plant 
which has formerly been referred to in these pages as Sym/o- 
cos paniculatus should properly be called Symplocos crate- 
goides ; the latter is the name accepted by botanists generally 
and the one most commonly used. One firm of plant-dealers 
already have S. crategoides on their lists, and it is desirable 
that there should be uniformity with regard to names of plants 
in the catalogues of nurserymen. In this instance, for 
example, it would be very misleading and confusing to 
amateurs to find a plant described in one catalogue as 
Symplocos crategoides and in another as S. paniculatus, each 
probably with descriptions so various as to give an impression 
that they are different species, when they are in reality iden- 
tical. All honest dealers will work toward a uniformity of 
names, and those who employ little used or disqualified names 
are usually more or less unreliable and are best avoided. 

S. crategoides occupies a unique place in the shrubbery on 
account of its bright ultramarine blue fruit, which ripens in 
September, and its innumerable small white flowers, which 
are produced inthe last days of May or early inJune,andhave a 
very light and pleasing appearance, although much hidden by 
the foliage of the growing shoots. The rough, thick leaves 
have no very peculiar qualities of an ornamental character ; 
they are usually clean and free from disfigurement by disease. 
This plant may attain the size of a large shrub or small tree, 
and is of rather loose and irregular habit of growth; indeed, 
as its specific name indicates, the general appearance of the 
plant in some respects is much like some of our smaller 
species of Cratzegus or Hawthorn, although the flowers and 
fruit differ widely. The thin fleshy portion surrounding the 
seed of the fruit is rather dry and unpleasant to the taste, while 
the seed is strongly pungent or almost acrid; but birds, 
especially robins, seem very fond of it. .S. crategoides shows 
considerable variability in cultivation in regard to vigor of 


_ habit, quality of foliage and coloring and maturing of fruit. 


This tendency to vary is also shown in herbarium specimens 
from different places where the plant has been found, and it 
appears to have a wide distribution in northern India, in China 
and in Japan. Victor Jacquemont, in his celebrated Oriental 
travels, found the plant at an elevation of from 7,500 to 8,000 
feet, and in his ‘‘ Voyage dans I’ Inde” (atlas, tab. 110) is given 
the only figure which appears to have been published. It is 
drawn by the eminent artist Riocreux, and represents a flow- 
ering branch and analyses of the flowers, the mature fruit 
being at that time apparently unknown. The description 
(vol. iv., p. 103) was furnished by Decaisne, who called it 
Lodhra crategoides. The name “ Lodhra” is said to have been 
derived from the Indian word “lodh” applied to this and 
another species (5S. racemosa) from which a yellow dye is 
procured. Lodhra was first used by D. Don to designate a 
section of the genus; later it was given a generic place by 
Decaisne; Bentham and Hooker include it under the old gen- 
eric name of Symplocos. 

In striking contrast to the bright blue fruit of this Symplocos 
we have the snow-white berries of Symphoricarpus vulgaris 
and the bright scarlet color of the native Hollies or Winter- 
berries. Of the latter, the Smooth Winterberry (//ex /evigata) 
is the earliest to ripen fruit, and it begins to turn red about the 
same time that the first fruit of the Symplocos changes from 
green to greenish white and then blue. 

It has been stated in botanical descriptions that the berries 
of 7. fevigata are larger and lJess_bright than those of the 
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common Winterberry or Black Alder (Z. verticillata). This cer- 
tainly does not appear to be the case in cultivation; the fruit 
of /. /evigata is little if any larger, and although it is less abun- 
dant, its color is quite as bright and rich a scarlet as that of the 
other species, and it ripens from two to three weeks earlier. 
The foliage is smooth and glossy, giving the whole plant, when 
in full fruitage, a very showy and attractive appearance. The 
leaves of 4, vertici/lata ave rougher and more deeply serrated 
and are not so glossy. The fruit is more abundant, atid prob- 
ably the dense, short, axillary clusters, which almost encircle 
the branches, gave rise to the rather misleading name of 
“‘verticillate,” or whorled. 

Although these two species have strong resemblances, they 
each have distinct and constant characters by which they may 
be readily identified. Both form erect, compact bushes under 
cultivation. For general purposes in ornamental planting, 7 
verticillata is probably the most valuable, as its more abundant 
fruit remains in good condition for the longest time in the 
é and winter. 
autumn and te x. G. ¥. 


Arnold Arboretum. 

Kniphofias from Seed.—_The smaller growing kinds of 
Kniphofia, such as K. (/acowent, produce seed freely and ripen 
it much better than those that flower later. K. corallina, K. 
nobilis and K. Saundersii are, | believe, all of garden origin, 
and, when obtained true, are among the best of the older and 
tried varieties. One European grower is said to have as many 
as sixty kinds in his grounds. I would advise those who have 
raised these plants from seed not to place much reliance on 
their being true to name, as these Torch Lilies, so conspicuous 
in the garden, are equally so to bees and other insects. Where 
more than one kind is grown it is impossible to get any variety 
true from seed, though there is the possibility that one may 
raise plants of more value than the parents, as I have done 
on more than one occasion. I have not seen a better kind 
than K. corallina ; it is the most constant bloomer of all, com- 
mencing soon after midsummer, and it continues until frost. 
The spike is very dense and compact; in habit it is interme- 
diate between &. aloitdes and K. Macoweni. These plants are 
indispensable in a well arranged flower border. In the eastern 
states none are hardy, though some may live out-of-doors 
througha mild winter, butit will takeaseason for them to recover 
and to flower again. Itisa simple and safe plan to lift the 
roots and cut off the tops to within twelve inches and winter 
in sand in a cool cellar. They should be taken out early in 
spring, before they begin to grow, and planted in rich soil. 
These plants well repay liberal treatment. 

South Lancaster, Mass. Oz. 


Lelia Eyermaniana.—During the months of July, Augustand 
September plants of this attractive Laelia may be met with in 
various collections showing their flowers. At present it is 
little known, owing chiefly to the fact that there are not agreat 
many plants in cultivation, and also because it has only been 
introduced about two years, having been imported in 1888 by 
Messrs. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, with a consignment of 
Lelia majalis. Itis generally supposed to be a natural hy- 
brid between this latter species and Z. autummnalis, and there 
is every reason to believe that such is the case, inasmuch as 
it is impossible to distinguish the pseudo-bulbs of Z. Eyer- 
maniana from those of ZL. majalis, while the flower is inter- 
mediate between the two species as far as structure and mark- 
ings go, but, curiously enough, is much smaller than either 
L. majalis or L. autumnalis, a fact which seems difficult to 
explain. Last year I saw about a dozen plants in flower at one 
time, and there was little or no variation to be noticed in them, 
except in the number of blooms borne on the peduncles, some 
of which bore as many as ten and twelve flowers, while others 
had as few as three and four. The ovate-acute sepals and 
rhomboid-acute petals are of a clear rose-purple, the sepals 
being remarkable for having a greenish knobatthe tips. The 
erect lateral lobes of the lip are white, with divergent lines of 
violet or purple spots on the inner surface, while the broad, 
obovate-apiculate front lobe is dark rose, with deeper colored 
veins on each side. On the dise are two elevated, violet- 
spotted keels, which become constricted about midway, then 
open out again, when a third yellow keel appears between 
them. The slightly curved column is pure white, except at the 
base, which is pale yellowish green, spotted with violet, The 
pseudo-bulbs are ovoid, more or less wrinkled according to 
age, and have two or three deep green, oblong, leathery leaves, 
about six inches long on the summit, both leaves and bulbs, 
as before mentioned, resembling those of ZL. mazals. 

As years go on, and L. Lyermaniana becomes more 
plentiful, one may expect to meet with it more frequently than 
at present, especially as it produces its flowers freely and re- 
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tains them in a fresh condition for several weeks. The plants 
are best suited for basket culture, and may be suspended near 
the roof, so as to obtain plenty of light. They will thrive in a 
cool house, although it is beneficial if a slight increase in the 
temperature be made when they first begin to push their 
young growths, the strength of which mustactasa guide forthe 
amount of water to be given. A cool, dry atmosphere will be 
found to keep the flowers in greater perfection than a warm, 
moist one, which soon causes the flowers to be spotted. 

The specific name is given in compliment to Mr. J. Eyer- 
man, of Easton, Pennsylvania, who, I believe, has a splendid 


collection of Orchids. 
Isleworth, London. Fohn Weathers. 


Amaryllis Belladonna.—The beautiful Belladona Lily, as it is 
popularly called, flowered with me this autumn for the first 
time. Early in the spring I purchased a few strong bulbs, 
which I planted in the latter part of May in rather poor sandy 
soil near the wall on the south side of my house, where they 
have all the sun-heat necessary for their development. Early 
in September the largest bulb pushed up a flower-stem which 
reached a height of about twenty-two inches. It was dark red- 
dish brown in color, overlaid with a delicate light bloom, like 
that on some grapes. The flower-buds were rosy red, and 
the flowers at the time of opening light rose with a yellowish 
white throat, changing to dark rosy shades on the second day. 
There were eleven flowers in the umbel, and each one lasted 
in full beauty more than a week. This umbel of well opened 
flowers, glittering in sunshine as if sprinkled with ice, was a 
beautiful sight to look at. The perfume of the flowers was 
sweet and spicy. In the northern and eastern states the Bella- 
donna Lily must be grown in pots, as it will not endure in 
the open air the rigors of our winter climate. It would be 
interesting to know if this plant succeeds in the open air any- 
where in the south. I tried to grow it in Florida, where the 
soil is sandy, but without any marked success. Apparently, 
the heavy rains there in summer, when all these plants are 
resting, are fatal to their health. 

The home of Amaryllis Belladonna and its varieties is in the 
south-western part of the Cape of Good Hope, where it grows 
in great abundance. A. 6/anda, which is described in the ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Hand-book of Amaryllidez,” by Mr. J. G. Baker, asa 
variety of A. Belladonna, appears to me to be a good species, 
the bulbs being larger, dark brown and egg-shaped, while 
those of A. Belladonna are brownish gray and nearly globular. 
The flowers of A. Belladonna are more open, rosy white and 
more fragrant. The so-called A. Halli, which I have always 
supposed to be near A. Lelladonna, is now referred by Mr. 
Sereno Watson (GARDEN AND FOREST, vol. iii., p. 176, Fig. 32) 
to a distinct genus, Lycoris. In addition to this species, Ly- 
coris sguamigera, { have in cultivation LZ. radiata, L. radiata 
Terraccintana and L. aurea; none of these, however, have 
flowered yet. , 

H, Nehrling. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Correspondence. 


Kansas Farmers and Kansas Forests. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Though Kansas possesses no timbered area that, for 
extent or density, will compare with the forests of the eastern 
or middle states, thereis a considerable extent of country along 
the eastern border which was originally well clothed with 
trees—in the bottoms a heavy and valuable growth, on bluffs 
and uplands a scattering stand of scrubby Oaks and Hickories. 
Farther west the timbered area is narrowed and confined 
more closely to the streams, and beyond the junction of the 
Blue with the Kansas River the last wooded hills are 
seen. Beyond this point the trees on the slopes of the 
bluffs disappear, and only the banks of the streams and the 
lower benches are wooded. Before the head waters of either 
of our larger western rivers are reached, the last solitary 
Cottonwood or Elm will have been passed and the Buffalo 
Grass and the Blue-stem are masters of the field. 

The trees are not keeping their bounds without attempting 
to acquire territory, and every rod of soil where the fires can- 
not Sweep is sooner or later covered with timber. 
of a stream nearly surrounding a bit of bottom land affords the 
best chance for an advance if the fires are prevented from 
entering from the unprotected side. Where natural conditions 
or the care of man afford this protection we soon find those 
advance guards of forest-growth, the Sumach and the Dog- 
wood-bushes, springing up among the Blue-stem Grass. Be- 
fore long from the midst of these thickets young Oaks, Walnuts 
and Elms shoot up, and in a score of years form a handsome 
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grove. Out along some narrow ravine or draw leading 
down from the bluffs the trees push their way, year after 
year, where fires have failed to reach them. Then comes a 
wet season, with an unusual growth of Grass, a dry day, with 
the wind in just the right direction, and the fire sweeps down, 
deadening the young growth back nearly to former limits. 
But the sturdy roots are left alive, and the contest is renewed 
till, at length, the trees overshadow and drive out the Grass, 
and so deprive the fire of fuel. 

With the general settlement of the country came the steam 
saw-mill and the demand for all grades of native lumber, as 
well as for thousands of loads of stove-wood. Many of the 
owners of timbered lands, reckless of the future, sold their 
trees till not a valuable stick was left. The trees that stood 
upon the land of a non-resident or upon state or school lands 
were chopped and plundered by day and by night. Cases 
could be cited in some of the western couaties where a fine 
growth of Red Cedars was so completely cleared from the 
bluffs that neither stumps nor roots now remain in the chalky 
declivities to givea hint of the verdure that once covered them. 
Kansas pioneers dealt with the scanty growth of timber they 
found with the same reckless disregard for the future which 
led to the extermination of the White Pine farther east. Those 
who settled first and secured timbered claims had more than 
enough wood for their needs; the prairie homesteader had none. 
It is perhaps not just or consistent to blame too severely these 
early pioneers who came to the state often with little besides 
the team and wagon which brought them. With the nearest 
railroad station fifty ora hundred miles away, where Pine-lum- 
ber of poor quality could be had only at enormous prices, it 
was natural that as much as possible of the native timber 
should be turned to account. But there is a waste and de- 
struction of young timber taking place to-day against which 
the warning voice cannot be too earnestly raised. It may 
sound strange to speak of clearing timber land in Kansas, yet 
itis a fact that within a single county, during the past few 
years, many acres of thrifty young timber have been chopped 
and placed on the market as stove-wood or fence-posts. 
I have seen scores of young Black Walnut-trees, not thirty 
years old, split into rails and fence-posts, withouta thought on 
the part of the owner that the supply of merchantable Walnut- 
lumber in the east and south is nearly exhausted, and that he 
was clearing the ground of trees which would be of great 
value to his children. A slaughter lilce this is often made to 
secure one more field for Corn or Wheat, and this by a man 
who has already more acres under the plow than he can 
bring to one-half of their productive capacity. 

In spite of much chopping and a great deal of abuse, the 
timbered area of Kansas is probably greater than it was thirty 
years ago, though the number of trees that would afford 
profitable saw-logs is comparatively small. Where a wise fore- 
sight has been exercised we find valuable varieties which will 
soon do to draw upon for lumber. Oak and Walnut spring 
up readily where older trees of those sorts are established to 
furnish the seed. The Green Ashsoon gains a footing on moist 
land and makes a rapid growth while young. Several species 
of Hickory spring quickly into valuable groves in the more 
eastern portion of the state. In fact, wherever trees have ob- 
tained a hold there is abundant encouragement for the man 
who will protect them and give them a chance. 

When the farmers who own the timbered lands make it a 
rule to cut only mature trees or crowded and imperfect ones, 
except when needed for special use, thinning judiciously and 
preserving with care every young tree of a valuable variety ; 
when timber-lands are as carefully guarded from fires as the 
stock-yards and stables, and when cattle are not allowed to 
tramp out the young seedlings for the sake of the scanty pas- 
turage furnished by the woodland, the value and profit of Kan- 
sas forests will steadily increase. 

We need not expect to see Kansas lumber quoted in the 
great markets of the nation, but we may see many domestic 
wants supplied by it in the way of fuel, fencing, and of the ever 
needful material for buildings and implements upon the farm, 
at a time when the hardwood forests of the southern states 
are no longer sold at the Government price per acre, and 
when the manufacturer’s supplies of hardwood lumber will 
be more difficult to obtain than they are at present. The 
commercial value of this young timber is not its only 
importance. The benefits to be derived from a dense growth 
of trees and underbrush on the low bench-lands of our rapid 
streams, in checking the force and destructiveness of floods, 
is beyond computation. When the uplands were covered only 
with Buffalo Grass, which was burned off every year, and the 
draws and water-courses were destitute of a tree or shrub to 
check the force of the current when it left the channel, 
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the suddenness with which an unimportant branch assumed 
the proportions of a navigable river can only be appreciated 
by aman who has been on the wrong side of one of them 
at nightfall, or who has, perhaps, seen his team washed down 
the boiling current while he was glad to cling to a friendly 
Elm-top and wait for the flood to run down. The replacing 
of Buffalo Grass by coarser and ranker varieties, the more 
ready absorption of moisture by cultivated fields, and the hold- 
ing in check of the swollen torrent by the increased growth 
of trees and shrubs along the banks, have all tended to reduce 
the suddenness and destructiveness of the floods with which 
the early settler was so familiar. As a further indication of 
change for the better there are now many streams which flow 
nine months in the year where there were formerly dry chan- 
nels except after heavy rains. 

The future of Kansas forests must rest with Kansas farmers. 
Give the trees protection from fire and stock, with a little 
timely thinning and pruning ; cut them as they reach maturity, 
and provide the way for others to take their places, and the 
woodlands will grow continually more valuable and yield a re- 
turn as safe and sure as the best plowed fields. 

Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 


S. C. Mason. 


Recent Publications. 


The Art and Practice of Landscape-Gardening, by Henry 
Ernest Milner, F.L.S., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. With Plans and 
Illustrations. London, 1890. Quarto. 

The author of this book is an English landscape-gardener of 
experience, having begun his work as colleague of his father, 
Edward Milner, who was associated with Sir Joseph Paxton 
during his later years in all the works he then carried out. 
That Mr. Henry Milner’s own tasks have been varied and im- 
portant is shown by the references and illustrations in this 
book, which speak of large private places conceived and 
carried out by him on the continent as well as in England, and 
also of public gardens and cemeteries. The book is well 
written and handsomely printed ; the plans are large in scale 
and printed in colors; and if the etched views had been as 
good in their way nothing but praise could be given to the 
externals of the volume. The text deals partly with general 
principles of taste as concerned with the different problems 
of the art and partly with the practical treatment of such 
problems. 

The purely esthetic chapters will, perhaps, do nothing to 
modify or enlarge the opinions or tastes of those already familiar 
with standard works on landscape-gardening, but they will 
give sound guidance to a beginner, and here and there we 
come across a passage where a familiar truth is particularly 
well expressed. For example, every one knows the generic 
difference between the formal gardening of Renaissance times 
and the “natural” or landscape method of treatment which 
developed in the eighteenth century. But this difference is 
freshly impressed upon the reader when he is shown that, 
while the later aim has been to simulate in a measure the 
aspect of untutored Nature—to bring, as has elsewhere been 
said, the country into the garden—the older ideal was to lay 
out the garden “ for utility or for pleasure, with a purpose of 
distinguishing it from the surrounding scenery.” Regularity 
and order then ‘‘contrasted with Nature’s aspect outside,” 
while to-day a carefully calculated irregularity and variety are 
made to harmonize with this aspect. Of course, the author’s 
preference is in general for the modern naturalistic style, but 
it is agreeable to find how clearly he recognizes the claims of 
architectonic designing in certain places and cases. As in 
every other art, the mode of the day is apt, in gardening, to 
impose itself so strongly on the artist’s mind and taste that he 
can see no good in any other mode, and instead of an en- 
lightened adherent of the style he prefers, he becomes its un- 
reasoning, and, therefore, often mistaken advocate. Thus, in 
this country as in England (and even on the continent, where 
one might anticipate a clearer recognition of the perennial 
claims of architectonic designing), we see constant errors in 
the treatment of smallsurtfaces of ground and the arrangement 
of the areas close to dignified buildings. Tiny rectangular 
yards are laid out with a futile, trivial effort to obtain a “land- 
scape effect,” and palatial homes and public structures are 
made to look as though they had been casually dropped down 
on a bit of untouched ground, among trees, shrubs and grassy 
spaces where the presence of architectural factors had not been 
anticipated. From errors of this sort Mr. Milner’s words should 
free the mind of any neophyte in the practice of his art. He 
perpetually insists upon the elemental fact that a large house 
should be supported, and its dignity and the beauty of its lines 
increased, by the arrangement of the levels and the planting 
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close about it—-that, in short, something in the way of formal 
designing should make the transition between its formal lines 
and the graceful variety of the grounds further away. To 
make this transition well—to make the formal designing har- 
monize with the house on the one hand and with the true 
landscape passages on the other—is, of course, the most diffi- 
cult of the artist’s tasks; nor is it an easier task when buildings 
are not in question, but when, as in the case of a public park, 
certain elements of formality are still demanded for grandeur 
of effect or for convenience of public use. In learning howto 
treat such tasks much help, we think, will be afforded by the 
more practical portions of our author's text and by his plans. 
Especially interesting is his description of the transformation 
of an estate in Hungary, where he deflected a public road 
which passed too near the front of the old house, and arranged 
the ground on that side, as well as on the other sides, in what 
seems to be a very ingenious, intelligent and successful way. 
A special chapter of interest is given to ‘‘ Terraces,” and among 
the practical chapters, hot-houses, the kitchen garden and the 
economic treatment of land are dwelt upon, as well as those 
questions of arrangement and formation, of planting and of 
the treatment of water and of approaches, which one would be 
more sure to expect. Of course, certain counsels—as, for ex- 
ample, with regard to the most desirable trees and shrubs, 
lists of which are given for different soils and situations—will 
be of little use to the American as compared with the English 
student. But there is still much in the book to instruct the 
former, and we would especially call attention to the chapter 
headed “‘ Water” as dealing with a subject usually less well 
understood than others. ‘‘The Approach” is another good 
chapter, illustrated with interesting plans. It. is a question, 
however, whether, in the two large schemes for planting which 
are illustrated, the author’s desire to secure variety has not led 
him to use too many species of trees. There is no scale ap- 
pended to show the size of the intended boundary plantation, 
for example; but it would need to be very large, indeed, to ad- 
mit, with good effect, of the introduction of the forty-four 
species whose names and places are marked thereon. Nor 
can there be many situations in which, for practical cultural 
reasons, it would be wise to mingle so large a variety of in- 
digenous and foreign trees. On the whole, however, while 
the volume is in no sense a remarkable or very inspiring one, 
it can be recommended to the attenion of serious students, 
especially those who are not able to read the many similar 
treatises which exist in the French and German languages. 


Notes. 


The forest-fires which have raged during the past summer 
in the Black Hill-region.of Dakota are reported to be the most 
destructive which have visited that part of the country since it 
has been open to settlement. Sixty square miles of timber 
are said to have been burned over. 


Discoveries made not long ago near the Stabiana Gate, in 
Pompeii, included the trunk of a tree which an Italian savant 
has identified as Laurus nobilis. Some of its fruits were like- 
wise found, and from their size itis now said that the eruption 
which destroyed the city must have taken place in November, 
and not, as previously believed, in August. 


According to the Victoria Colonist, one of the largest 
Douglas Firs ever cut in that vicinity was recently measured 
at a mill in Vancouver. It included four twenty-four-foot 
logs, the largest of which measured seventy-six inches in 
diameter, and all of which were perfectly free from knots. 
The whole product was estimated at 28,614 feet. 


The true Apples do not, as a rule, assume any decided 
autumn coloring of foliage. The exception is the Japanese 
Pyrus Toringo, a small hardy tree distinguished by its curi- 
ously lobed leaves, which resemble those of some species of 
Crataegus. These are now colored deep purple, and are very 
ornamental, and quite distinct from those of any other Apple- 
tree. 


Mrs. Elizabeth G. Britton announces in the Suwlletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club that as there is a demand in the eastern 
states for a hand-book of Mosses smaller and cheaper than 
Lesquereux and James’ Manual, and as, moreover, the edition 
of this is nearly exhausted, she is preparing an illustrated work 
to be called ‘““A Hand-book of the Mosses of North-eastern 
America.” The area denoted by the title will include eastern 
British America and the north-eastern and central states, and 
it is hoped that the volume will be ready for publication by the 
end of next year. 

The autumn coloring of the foliage of the Japanese Negundo 
(Negundo cissifolium) is surpassed in beauty by that of few exotic 
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trees. The general color of most of the leaves at this time is 
bright orange. Those at the end of the branches turn first 
and are brilliant scarlet, the contrast between the two colors 
producing a beautiful and striking effect. JV. cissifolium is a 
small, perfectly hardy tree of excellent habit and pleasing 
color through the summer. It is vigorous, grows rapidly, and 
so far shows none of the constitutional weaknesses which have 
made many other Japanese plants of the Maple tribe so unsat- 
isfactory and disappointing in this country. 


A writer in Gartenflora, speaking of the profusion of roof 
and terrace gardens which enliven the streets of Paris, men- 
tions as one of the most remarkable the terrace-garden of 
Monsieur Lockroy, the father of Victor Hugo’s son-in-law. 
Once a popular writer of comedies and operettas, Monsieur 
Lockroyisnow above all an amateur gardener, and his ‘“‘ hang- 
ing garden,” which lies twenty metres above the street, shows 
the results of thirty years’ affectionate labor. Its care is en- 
tirely in his own hands, and in a multitude of pots he grows 
not only beautiful Roses and other flowers in profusion, but 
fine pears and peaches, apples and luscious grapes, which 
clothe a wall that rises above the terrace, and which “have 
never been endangered by the phylloxera.” In winter sufficient 
protection for the plants is afforded by a temporary light shed 
with sliding panels, which may be opened in propitious weather. 


We have received several chestnuts of named varieties from 
different nurserymen. One of these from the Pomona 
Nurseries at Parry, New Jersey, is the nut of a Japanese 
variety, and it is well named Giant from its remarkable size. 
Mr. Samuel C. Moon sends a sample of the variety Numbo, 
and Mr. William H. Moon also sends some fine specimens. 
These nuts vary in quality, but none of them equal in sweet- 
ness the nuts on our native trees. The Japanese nut is sur- 
rounded by an especially bitter and puckery skin, which can, 
however, be easily removed. All these big nuts are greatly 
improved in flavor by being boiled or roasted, and when thus 
prepared they are almost as good in quality as the American 
chestnut. There is little doubt that a grove of any of these 
large varieties would prove a remunerative investment in 
places where the trees are hardy. It is high time for some of 
our experiment stations to begin the work of crossing the 
foreign kinds upon our native stock for the purpose of secur- 
ing a race of hardy trees which will produce nuts atonce of large 
size and the best quality. Practically nothing has ever been done 
in the way of developing our native nuts by selection, and no 
one knows how much improvement is possible until the same 
care in crossing and selecting is used to produce an ideal — 
Chestnut as has been exercised for generations in perfecting 
the Apple or the Pear. The nurserymen, who are giving an im- ~ 
pulse to nut-culture by calling attention to the possibilities in 
this direction, are doing the country good service. 


The annual report of the superintendent of the Royal Bo- 
tanic Garden at Trinidad has reached us, and, like its prede- 
cessors, contains a large amount of useful information about 
various tropical economic plants and several interesting and 
instructive illustrations, the most striking being that of a noble 
specimen of Corypha elata, surmounted by an enormous 
panicle of fruit estimated to weigh overaton. Mr. Hart calls 
attention to the fact that the large crown of leaves borne by 
this Palm withered and fell flat to the stem soon after the ap- 
pearance of the huge panicle of flowers. As the fruit set and 
commenced to develop the leaves became dry, then hung 
down (as shown in the illustration) and finally fell off, leaving 
nothing but the crowning panicle of fruit. Mr. Hart remarks: 
“From the early falling and drying away of the leaves after 
the period of anthesis, it is fully evident that they cannot assist 
in any way during the period in supplying or manufacturing 
the plant-food necessary for the formation and development 
of the seeds, and that the supplies and material for such pur- 
pose must have been accumulated and deposited in an easily 
assimilated form in the stem itself. This will form an impor- 
tant fact for those who are discussing the movement of fluids 
in the cells-of plants.” He points out that morphosis of this 
character, although rare in temperate climates, is a familiar 
feature in tropical vegetation. The Silk Cotton-tree, Zvioden- 
dron anfractuosum, of which a portrait appeared in GARDEN 
AND FOREST (iii., p. 341), is cited as an illustration of this 
phenomenon. This tree produces its flowers and sets its fruit 
at a period of the year when it is entirely destitute of leaves, 
the seeds being distributed by means of the cotton attached to 
them justas the tree is putting out the new set of leaves for 
the season. Mr. Hart, as he has in previous reports, deplores 
the want of interest taken in forest-preservation on the island, 
and the inevitable destruction, under the existing feeling on 
the subject, of the valuable forests which still occur in some 
parts of Trinidad. 
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The Catalpa. 


HE genus Catalpa is eastern American and eastern 
aa Asiatic in the distribution of its species. Two of 
these occur in North America, one in the West Indies, one 
in Japan and one in the northern regions of China. They 
are all trees with ample, generally opposite, simple leaves, 
large terminal panicles of showy flowers, and long, slen- 
der, nearly cylindrical capsular pods. The flowers, which 
appear in all the extra-tropical species in early summer, 
are characterized by the deeply two-lipped calyx, the 
irregularly two-lipped, bell-shaped corolla, which is white 
and conspicuously marked with purple and yellow in the 
throat, and by two, or rarely four, fertile, and one to three 
sterile, rudimentary stamens. The capsule is divided into 
two cells by a partition which is at right angles to its 
valves. The seeds are numerous and densely packed in 
the cells of the pod; they are furnished on each end with 
long, papery wings, cut at the extremity into delicate 


_ white fringe. 


The familiar species, and the type of the genus as it is 
now constituted, is Ca/alpa bignonoides, the Catalpa-tree or 
Indian Bean. It is a low, wide-branched tree, with a 
short, stout trunk covered with thin, pale, furrowed bark. 
The wood, like that of the other species, is light brown, 
and contains numerous large open ducts, which mark the 
layers of growth. The wood of all the species is remark- 
able for the thin sap-wood, which consists of three or four 
layers of annual growth only. The leaves, which emit a 
disagreeable odor when crushed, are cordate at the base, 
somewhat acuminate, and are occasionally provided 
with a pair of salient lateral teeth. They are light yellow- 
green in color, and do not unfold until nearly all other trees 
are covered with foliage. The flowers open at the north 
late in June or during the early days of July ; they are pro- 
duced in very large, compact panicles, and are about an 
inch or an inch and a half long. ‘They are peculiar in 
their campanulate corolla, with an oblique limb and entire 
The inner surface is thickly covered with 
purple spots and is streaked with yellow. 

This tree has much to recommend it as an ornament for 
the garden. It is hardy ; it grows rapidly ; it is not very 
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particular about soil, and insects do not prey upon its 
foliage. The large, brilliant leaves have an almost tropical 
appearance, and the flowers, which appear late in the sea- 
son, when flowers are particularly valuable, are produced 
in the greatest profusion. ‘There are few trees, certainly, 
of temperate regions which present a more remarkable 
floral display than a large Catalpa-tree in full bloom. 
These qualities have made the Catalpa one of the most 
popular trees in all the temperate regions of the world ; in- 
deed, it has been cultivated so long, and has now become 
so completely established in many parts of the southern 
states, that it is not easy to determine exactly where it 
grew before man carried the seeds from one part of the 
country to another. 

The Catalpa appears to have been first made known to 
Europeans by Mr. Mark Catesby, the English naturalist, 
who was in our south Atlantic regions early in the last cen- 
tury and who is remembered by his handsome ‘‘ Natural 
History of Carolina,” which appeared in London in 1731. 
He published an excellent figure of the tree, which he says 
was unknown to the inhabitants of the settled portions of 
Carolina until he introduced it from the remoter parts of 
the country. What Catesby meant by the remoter parts of 
the country is not clear; but it is hardly probable that he 
ever penetrated more than one ortwo hundred miles from the 
coast, and certainly he never crossed the mountains into 
the region which is now generally regarded to have been 
the first home of this tree—south-western Georgia, and 
central Alabama and Mississippi. Itis probable, therefore, 
that the Catalpa was first brought east of the Alleghany 
Mountains by the Cherokees, who are known to have been 
somewhat interested in plants, and that it was from their 
cultivated trees or their offspring escaped to the forest 
that Catesby obtained the plants for the Carolina planters 
and for his English correspondents, to whom he sent the 
Catalpa as early as 1726. Even to this day there is doubt 
in regard to the true home of the species. It may be seen 
growing on the banks of the upper Apalachicola and Flint 
Rivers in south-western Georgia, so remote from existing 
habitations that it is difficult to imagine that theseed which 
has produced these trees could ever have been blown from 
cultivated plants. Still, it is impossible to surmise how far 
a plant provided with seed so admirably adapted for 
transportation by the agency of the wind can eventually 
be carried from an original starting point; and the fact 
that the Catalpa is hardy so far north, and that it has even 
become naturalized in some parts of Pennsylvania, seems 
to be an indication that its true home is not in the hot, 
low, semi-tropical country of the Gulf states, but rather in 
some still unexplored mountain region of the Appalachian 
foot-hills, from which it was early carried by the Indians 
east into Carolina and south-west into Georgia and Ala- 
bama, through which states and beyond it has gradually 
spread until it is now found over a large area of the middle 
and southern states. 

Two well marked varieties, at least, of this tree have 
appeared. The first, the so-called Golden Catalpa, has 
bright yellow foliage. The second is a dwarf, compact 
shrub rarely attaining a height of six feet, but spreading 
widely, and thickly covered with leaves. This curious 
plant, which is not known to have produced flowers, passes 
universally in nurseries as Ca/alpa Bungei, although it has 
nothing to do with the Chinese species of that name. It is 
sometimes grafted as a standard on tall stems of the 
Catalpa, and, grown in this fashion, it makes a small tree 
with a compact round head, useful for the decoration of 
small gardens and city squares. 

The second North American Catalpa, C. speciosa, was 
distinguished specifically a few years ago by the late Dr. 
J. A. Warder, a Nestor among American tree-planters in 
the west. It is a native of the river-swamps which abound 
about the mouth of the Ohio and the adjacent parts of Mis- 
souri. Dr. Warder’s attention was directed to some Ca- 
talpa-trees planted in the streets of an Ohio town, and found 
that they grew more rapidly than other individuals planted 
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with them, and that they assumed a more upright manner 
of growth. He found, too, that the ends of the branches 
of these trees were not killed in winter, as was the case 
with many Catalpa-trees, and that they flowered fully two 
weeks earlier; that the flowers were considerably larger, 
and were produced in shorter, fewer-flowered panicles ; 
and that the pods were much larger and nearly twice as 
thick. These observations led him and several botanists 
to study these peculiar trees, and it was found that the 
western Catalpas all differed in these respects from the 
trees which had been ordinarily cultivated in the eastern 
and southern states, and that instead of one, North Amer- 
ica could boast of two species. It was found, and this is 
probably true of all the species of the genus, that the wood 
of C. speciosa, although not hard or very heavy, pos- 
sessed the power of resisting decay in a remarkable man- 
ner when placed in contact with the soil. It was found, 
too, that the young trees grew with astonishing rapidity, 
and were hardy as far north certainly as the forty-second 
degree of latitude, and could support the climate and high 
winds of the western prairies. These were qualities which 
western planters were in search of, and nurserymen at 
once set about raising the western Catalpa in great quan- 
tities. It has so far proved to be all that was expected of 
it, and millions of these plants have already been planted 
in the United States, especially in the west. 

The other American species, C. longisiiqua, is a large 
forest-tree widely distributed through the West Indies, 
where it is prized for its hard, handsome wood, used in 
cabinet-making, and known as Spanish oak. 

The Japanese Catalpa, C. Kemp/fert, is a smaller and less 
beautiful tree than either of its North American relatives. 
It has darker green foliage, smaller and less showily- 
colored flowers and slender pods. It is no longer a rare 
plant in American gardens, where it grows rapidly, flow- 
ers and fruits profusely, and is perfectly hardy as far north 
certainly as eastern Massachusetts. An interesting hybrid 
between this and one of the American species, described in 
this journal last year (ii., 303), has appeared. It is remark- 
able in characters intermediate between its two parents, in 
its hardness, and in its vigorous and rapid growth. 

The second Asiatic species, C. Bunge, which must not 
be confounded with the plant found in nurseries under that 
name, is a native of northern and central China. It is a 
large tree, with smaller flowers and leaves than those of 
the American species, and is not yet known in cultivation 
either in the United States or in Europe. It may be ex- 
pected to thrive where the Ailanthus will grow ; and its 
introduction into our plantations has long been desired by 
American dendrologists, who have sought in vain to secure 
a supply of seeds of this interesting tree. 

The illustrations in the present issue display the appear- 
ance of Catalpa bignonoides as a cultivated plant, and show 
the unusual method adopted by an old specimen to extend 
itself by means of rooting branches. Our readers are re- 
ferred to the account of these venerable trees printed on 
page 536. It is from the pen of the great-grandson of the 
man who planted them, and whose descendants down to 
the fourth generation have been able to watch their 
growth—an unusual and noteworthy occurrence in this 
country, where homes are rarely handed down beyond 
the second generation, and where the children of more 
than two generations rarely play beneath the shadow of 
the same trees. 


A correspondent of Zhe New Vork Journal of Commerce 
writes from the White Mountains that he was recently sur- 
prised by sounds like distant thunder, which rose at inter- 
vals above the steady roar of the October wind in the 
woods. He was led to make inquiry as to these repeated 
mutterings and this is what he learned : 


Some miles down the valley is one of those glorious moun- 
tain torrents which are, or ought to be, the pride of New 
Hampshire. It comes out of a gorge in the hills, leaping from 
the shadows of the old forests into the open light of the valley, 
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with more of spirit and freshness than perhaps any other of all 
the New Hampshire mountain streams. I am told that the 
sounds I have heard are the explosions of dynamite and giant 
powder, wherewith men are blasting out the rocks in this wild 
river, reducing its freedom to canal-like regularity, so that 
hereafter the forest-trees which are the glory of Mooseilauke 
can be cut and sent down stream to market. We have no 
right to quarrel with the men who are doing this. They own 
the forests and they own the river, and no one expects them 
to make a donation of their lumber and their river to the pub- 
lic. But it is now of most pressing importance that the State 
of New Hampshire should exercise its right of eminent domain 
and purchase these forests and streams and preserve them. 
The work of destruction is going on all around the mountains, 
Timber railroads have been pushed up to and into the ravines 
on the south and north sides, and now the streams, which, 
when the destroying work is complete, will cease to flow, are 
to be compelled by the forces of dynamite to become their 
own destroyers. 


No, we cannot, under ordinary circumstances, complain 
when a man cuts the timber from his own land, even when 
he cuts it wastefully. But the forests of the White Moun- 
tains have a value beyond the market price of all the 
lumber they contain, and the wild White Mountain streams 
have a value beyond their capabilities of floating that lum- 
ber to market after they have been subdued to the logger’s 
use. Apart from the function of these mountain forests 
in regulating the flow of the streams which take rise among 
them, their highest productive value lies in the charm they 
lend to the scenery. Even from a material point of view 
the loss to the state of New Hampshire which the deface- 
ment of this scenery would cause, by robbing the region 
of its attractiveness to tourists, would beincalculable. The 
native beauty and sublimity of the White Mountains area 
source of revenue which will increase indefinitely with an 
increasing tide of visitors, and it is a short-sighted business 
policy, not to speak of other considerations, which permits 
so productive an inheritance to be squandered. 


Ornamental Fruits in the Pines. 


[ROU species of Ilex are now showing their ornamental 
fruits in the Pines. The Holly (lex opaca), with its fine 
foliage, sharp and spiny, and its scarlet berries, is handsome 
all winter. So is the Inkberry (/. glaéra), with black fruit 
and shining smooth leaves. Both are abundant, the latter. 
in all damp places. And the Black Alder or Winter-berry 
(Z. verticillata) is everywhere in the swamps and bogs, and- 
still holds its foliage, while the twigs are encircled with 
masses of bright red berries. Later the leaves will fall, but the 
berries will remain all winter. The Smooth Winterberry (/ 
levigata) is also here, but not so abundant as the other spe- 
cies. The fruit ripens earlier and is larger than that of the 
Black Alder, and is now very bright and showy. 

The clustered red fruit of the Flowering Dogwood (Cornus 
Horida) is more beautiful than the flowers, and almost as 
showy. Another species of Cornus (C. sericea) which grows 
in wet places has pale blue fruit in flat cymes. This also is 
quite ornamental. And Viburnum pubescens is here, too, with 
flat cymes of dark purple fruit. 

A cluster of the fruit of the Sassafras is very pretty. A fleshy 
red stem supports the blue berry, making it quite unique. The 
berry has a sharp, pungent taste, more concentrated than the 
bark of the root. 

The cone-like fruit of Magnolia glauca is handsome in all of 
its stages. At first itis green, and as it matures it takes on 
yellow and rosy pink hues, and when fully matured the car- 
pels split open and reveal the beautiful coral red, berry-like 
seeds, which soon drop out of their places, and are held in 
check by spiral threads which unroll and hold the dangling 
seeds suspended all around the cone. 

Thick tangles of Smilax impede our progress. These thick- 
ets are terrible, almost impossible to penetrate to any dis- 
tance—a tangled confusion of vines climbing over shrubs and 
trees, armed with sharp, stout prickles. But the vines hold 
pretty clusters of fruit, and one species has coral red berries, 
but most bear black fruit, some with a bloom like that of the 
grape, others with shining black berries. A difficult genus it 
seems to me, all mixed up and as hard to identify as it is 
difficult to penetrate the thicket. 

Above these thickets, growing on old Sweet-Gum-trees, are 
clumps of Mistletoe, with clusters of pearly white berries. 
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And the Sweet-Gum has attractive fruit, also—spherical heads 
suspended by long pedicels on naked twigs, mostly persistent, 
swaying in the wind throughout the winter. And here is the 
Ampelopsis, a flame of color, clinging to the rugged trunks of 
the Gum-trees, and holding clusters of bluish black fruit in 
reserve for winter feasts for the bluebirds and robins, whose 
winter quarters are in the great Cedar-swamps of the region. 

And the Cedars are now adorned with pretty, berry-like 
fruit, covered with a glaucous bloom of pale blue. The cover- 
ing of the seeds is sweet and nice to the taste, and is highly 
relished by many birds, especially by bluebirds and robins. 

The Climbing Bitter-sweet (Celastrus scandens) is now dis- 
playing its scarlet seeds here and there in the Pines. I found 
one clinging over an old Cedar-tree which made a charming 
picture and gave mea hint to go and do likewise in my gar- 
den, a result easily accomplished, as both the Cedar and the 
Bitter-sweet were already there. Not far from this Bitter- 
sweet the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Virginiana) had formed a 
pretty bower by climbing over some bushes, and, not content 
with these, it had reached up to a tree, where it displayed its 
feathery white tails in conspicuous clusters. Ata little distance 
these feathery appendages of the seeds looked like a mass of 
white flowers. 

The Sumach (Rus copallina) is now quite ornamental both 
in foliage and fruit. The fruit is a dense crimson colored 
panicle, extremely acid to the taste. And the terrible poison 
Sumach (2. venenata) looks handsome with its scarlet foliage 
and drooping panicles of white fruit, which I can only admire 
at a safe distance. 

We find plants of the Wax Myrtle (AWyrica cerifera), with 
branches almost covered with the white waxy seeds. The 
foliage and fruit are both fragrant, making it a desirable 
addition to our ornamental collection. And the Wild Rose 
hips are abundant and almost as pretty as the flowers. And 
there are many dry fruits, especially in the Heath family, whose 
seed-pods are ornamental, such as Andromeda, Leucothoé, 
Azalea and others. 

Turning our attention to the ground, we find in places that 
it is almost covered with the aromatic Wintergreen, with 
clusters of sweet, spicy, red berries. And the Partridge-vine 
(Mitchella repens) is creeping around old decaying stumps, 
showing its twin scarlet berries. And the Wild Cranberry is 
trailing about in the moss with crimson fruit sour enough to 
set one’s teeth on edge; but the long sprays, covered with 
small evergreen leaves, and the bright berries, are very or- 
namental. 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Cranberry Culture in New Jersey. 


pe often happens that the same crop is profitably grown in 

different places under different systems of cultivation, and 
many Cranberry-growers in New Jersey claim that Cape Cod 
methods are not the best—for New Jersey. I have spent part 
of two seasons on bogs of the Cape, and have spent a good 
deal of time for several years past on New Jersey bogs, pri- 
marily studying the insect enemies of the Cranberry, but with 
an eye also to methods of culture. Cape Cod methods are 
well described by Professor Bailey in the paper quoted in GaR- 
DEN AND FOREST (page 511), and perhaps a few words on 
New Jersey methods, inasmuch as they differ, may prove of 
interest. The bogs to be cultivated do not differ very essen- 
tially from those of the Cape-Cod region. A peat bottom is 
preferred, and the land once located, dams enough are built 
to flow it, and the water is left on for a year to kill off the bulk 
of the vegetation. This is then cut, the brush is uprootedand 
carried off and the ground decently cleared. The Cape Cod 
grower would thoroughly remove all stumps, level his bog 
carefully and sand heavily. This practice has been quite gen- 
erally followed in New Jersey until a few years ago when some 
large growers claimed that sanding was unnecessary, and the 
vines are now generally planted in themud. Where the vege- 
tation has been killed by flooding, holes are punched in the 
decaying mass, and vines are set as described by Professor 
Bailey. It has been noticed that the heaviest crop of berries 
is borne by vines surrounding stumps, and these are now left 
in the ground to decay naturally. Ditching and draining are 
done as on Cape Cod, and old mill-ponds have become favorite 
sites for bogs. 

This method of setting out a bog costs very much less than 
the Cape Cod method, and the result in looks is very much 
inferior, The vines, however, grow excellently well, better, 
indeed, most growers now say, than in sand, and the runners 
strike root as readily in the mud as they could in any other 
soil. The weeds are a nuisance, and here our eastern friends 
have the advantage, for they are more easily controlled in the 
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sand. However, as the vines cover the ground they drive out 
most of the other plants, and the stubborn fighters, like Ferns, 
Sedges and Briars, are gradually exterminated. Some fine 
Grasses are not meddled with at all. They do not seem to 
prevent the growth of the vines, and, in fact, are considered 
rather a benefit, since these grassy patches bear the largest 
and safest crops. They are less liable to ‘‘ scald ’””—the Jersey 
grower’s most dreaded enemy—and they seem protected from 
many of the climatic difficulties which afflict their cleaner 
neighbors. A New Jersey bog is never as clean as the Cape 
bogs, nor usually even as clean as they shouldbe. They bear 
quite as heavily, however, and after all that is what the farmers 
are looking for. In the east vines are kept short and re-sand- 
ing is done every few years. In New Jersey vines are often 
allowed to grow until they form a mat a foot thick, and indi- 
vidual vines may be several feet long. In some seasons these 
vines bear enormously; but they are not so safe for an 
annual crop as shorter vines. Instead of sanding, many 
growers mow the vines when they become too rank and so 
get a new and vigorous growth from old roots. 

New England has perhaps the oldest cultivated bog-land, 
but there are many old bogs in New Jersey as well. Farmers 
are not entirely exempt from all human weaknesses, and some 
years ago, when the conviction prevailed that cranberries were 
asure road to wealth without much work, Cranberry-land rose 
enormously in value, and all land was Cranberry-land if it was 
only in a Cranberry-region. Vines were planted on hill-sides, 
in sand-holes, in swamps, everywhere in fact. The inevitable 
reaction came. Insects and other pests eliminated the badly 
placed plantations and others were abandoned from want of 
knowledge. I have tramped in rubber boots over bogs on 
which thousands of dollars were spent which never yielded a 
dollar, and which now are so overgrown with brush as to 
leave no trace of cultivation. Naturally, New Jersey is much 
more favorably located for Cranberry-culture than Cape Cod. 
Our land is at least equally good, and our seasons are longer. 
We do not fear frost as early, and our vines get an earlier 
start. There is not that necessity for looking to early maturity 
in the berry which has made the Early Black the favorite 
on the Cape. For color and appearance the Early Black 
eclipses the ordinary New Jersey berry; but the latter is fully as 
good in flavor, makes just as good sauce, and has the enor- 
mous advantage of keeping well. New Jersey growers usu- 
ally count on giving the east the early market, sending in only 
their dark varieties, which sell as Cape Cod berries and at the 
same price. The bulk of the crop is housed in special cran- 
berry-houses, in which the berries are so packed as to season 
thoroughly. When Cape Cod berries are out of the way 
our berries take the market. The color is good, the fruit is 
usually sound, there is no undue competition, and the berries 
bring whatever the market will stand. 

In describing the separation of berries, Professor Bailey does 
not refer to ‘“‘bouncing.” In picking late, or over scalding 
bogs, some soft berries will get into the boxes. To eliminate 
these, the berries are poured over an inclined screen and 
allowed to drop on a smooth board, beyond which is the re- 
ceiver. The sound berries come down with a rush, strike the 
smooth surface and bound into the receiver. The soft ber- 
ries come down with a thud, but have no “bounce” in them, 
and remain on the board, swept off at short intervals by the 
screeners. 

Thus Cape Cod and New Jersey produce the same fruit by 
quite different means of cultivation; but they are not competi- 
tors, for while the Cape has looks and flavor it must sell early, 
as the fruit does not keep well. New Jersey sells its dark ber- 
ries as Cape Cod fruit, and keeps its best until the eastern 
berries are gone and then supplies the market according to 
demand. 

Of late years our growers have paid more attention to devel- 
oping varieties, but, while they look after size and color, they 
retain keeping quality as an essential, and the varieties are 
still too little fixed or cultivated to merit notice here. 

The systems of picking are different in New Jersey from 
those in use on the Cape, but that does not prevent their get- 


ting in the berries as effectually. : 
Rutgers College. Fohn B. Smith. 


I insist upon it that a plan complete in every detail should 
be adopted at the beginning and followed throughout. To be 
sure, in certain circumstances I should not hold to this latter 
point; for, given a fixed leading idea, the artist, during the 
progress of the work, ought to feel himself free to study his 
materials anew, to modify his ideas of the details, 
or even to abandon them wholly or in part in case better 
ideas should come to him.—Piickler-Muskau. 
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A Bit of Forgotten History. 


@ue valued correspondent, Herr Carl Bolle, of Berlin, 

recently published in Gartenflora an interesting article 
called ‘‘When Did the Weymouth Pine First Appear in 
Europe?” Weymouth Pine is the name commonly given in 
Europe to our White Pine (Pizus Strobus), and records the 
well ascertained fact that it was first made generally known in 
Europe by Lord Weymouth at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. Specimens were brought to England in 1705, and almost 
immediately Lord Weymouth devoted himself to the cultiva- 
tion of the tree, which from that day to this has been exten- 
sively planted in different parts of central Europe. 

Herr Bolle has no wish to strip the memory of Lord Wey- 
mouth of the credit which thus attaches to it. His object is 
simply to show that, although this nobleman first popularized 
the White Pine, it had, contrary to the common belief, been 
seen in Europe much earlier. On general principles, he ex- 
plains, it is unlikely that its importation can have been so long 
delayed, for other North America conifers had been introduced 
much sooner, as, for instance, the Bald Cypress before 1640 
and the Red Cedar before 1664. Moreover, there is actual 
evidence of an early although merely passing attempt to culti- 
vate the White Pine in Europe. 

The first modern scientific treatise on conifers is the De ar- 
boribus contferis, resiniferis aliis guogue nonnullis sempiterna 
Sronde virentibus, which appeared at Paris in 1553, and was 
written by Pierre Belon, a physician and a traveler of wide ex- 
perience. In this book, in the chapter headed “ Pinaster,” there 
may be found, suggests Dr. Bolle, a sure indication that Pinus 
Strobus, as well as Thuya occidentalis, were already growing in 
at least one garden of France. Inspired by the maritime 
achievements of the Spanish and Portuguese, and attracted by 
the rich fishing grounds of our northern coasts, French ex- 
plorations of America began early in the sixteenth century. 
Even sailors were interested by the immense and varied 
forests of our coast regions, and, although botanical knowledge 
in the modern sense had hardly yet been born, there was every- 
where in Europe akeen desire to find new plants with medicinal 
virtues. Itis recorded that a disease which afflicted, among 
other less popular patients, Pope Leo X., Francis I. and Ulrich 
Von Hutten, was treated with a medicine in which sarsaparilla 
was mingled, with a decoction from the ‘‘Canadian Tree-of- 
life”’ (Arbor vite) and other exotic extracts. At this same 
period navigators were bringing from Canada great packages 
of a white, very light wood, somewhat spongy in texture and 
still covered with its bark. This they grandiloquently called 
the “‘second Tree-of-life,” loudly praising its medicinal pro- 
perties. After investigating it, Belon pronounced it useless, 
and, indeed, harmful, as likely to supersede really valuable 
medicaments. He expressed amazement that other physicians 
should have allowed themselves to be deceived by impostors 
to such a point that they had in their turn imposed upon even 
King Francis himself, and declared the high-priced stuff to be 
merely ‘‘ Pinaster wood.” By this nameis not to be understood 
what we now call Pinaster, Pinus Pinaster, the tree which 
grows so plentifully on the /amdes of south-western France. 
But Belon’s Pinaster, says Herr Bolle, was a tree which he 
thoroughly understood and has accurately described—P. 
Cembra, the familiar Pine of Switzerland, and long supposed 
to be the only European Pine whose leaves grow in groups of 
five. Misled by the arrangement of the leaves and by 
analogies of habitat, Belon seems to have thought he recog- 
nized this tree again in a small cultivated specimen which was 
shown him as having grown from seed in one of the royal 
gardens at Fontainebleau. His description runs as follows: 
‘‘At Fontainebleau there stands, with evergreen needles, a 
little Pinaster-tree. WhenI saw itI recognized it as such at the 
first glance, by its stem as well as by its branches, its bark and 
other signs. This specimen has reached man’s estate in five 
years. Its branches stand around the stem in just the samear- 
rangement as on the Spruce and the Fir (safzmo et abtete), cross- 
shaped at regular intervals. It has leaves like the Pine but 
thinner; these stand in bunches, sheathed below in a tube, 
five or six together and perpetually green. The carefulness 
of Mother Nature is unmistakably proved by the manner in 
which this tree buds in spring. That is, it develops five buds 
(shoots ?) at the end of each twig, the central one of which is 
larger than the lateral ones. From this there then develop 
further leaves and fruits. By comparing the description of 
this tree with the tree native to our mountains their identity 
will be recognized. The specimen at Fontainebleau has not 
yet borne fruit.” Belon then adds that he had collected seeds 
of P. Cembrain Savoy, and obtained plants from them which 
were identical in appearance with the little tree in the king’s 
garden. ‘To-day, comments Herr Bolle, every cultivator is 
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familiar with the great resemblance between young plants of 
P. Cembra and of P. Strobus. ‘Nothing is more pardonable 
than to confuse the two.” The little exotic stood unique at 
Fontainebleau, where, as is wellknown, the true ‘‘ Tree-of-life” 
of the North American provinces was cultivated. By com- 
parison with this it continued to be called the ‘“‘second Tree- 
ot-life” (altera arbor vite), probably on account of the fact 
that their common origin was known, although not specially 
dwelt upon. 

It thus seems probable that it was a White Pine which 
Francis I. possessed in a living state. Those who question the 
fact, says Herr Bolle, should consider that Belon’s phrase, 
“thinner” or ‘‘ very thin leaves” (folia exiliora) does not apply 
to P. Cembra, but does in the most decided way to P. Strobus. 

There were other enthusiastic horticulturists in France at 
that period who loved to crowd their gardens with novel exo- 
tics. Butin no record of their collections can the slightest 
indication of the presence of P. Stvobws be found. The little 
tree of Francis I. must have soon disappeared without leaving 
trace or seed behind. And though the Hollanders, who so 
long possessed large portions of our country, may well have 
sent specimens of this striking Pine home to the impassioned 
horticulturists of their mother-land, no statement of the fact 
can be found. Pierre Belon’s description of the altera arbor 
vite at Fontainebleau is the only proof we have of the existence 
of P. Strobus in Europe prior to 1705. But in Herr Bolle’s 
opinion this is enough to carry back the European story of the 
tree a century and a half beyond the commonly accepted date. 


Two Remarkable Catalpa-Trees. 


HE tree shown in the illustration (Fig. 68, p. 537) is a Catalpa 

(C. bignonoides), and one of two trees growing on the 

old P. C. Brooks place in West Medford, Massachusetts. 
These trees were set out on April 24th, 1809, and owing to their 
favorable situation have attained a remarkable size. They 
stand on the south side of the house and are well protected 
from the winds in winter. Twospouts conduct the water from 
a large portion of the roof directly to the roots. The treeshown 
in Fig. 68 is the more interesting of the two. The trunkis nine 
feet eight inches in circumference at four feet from the ground; 
it is about forty feet high and has a spread of fifty feet. At four 
feet from the ground four branches radiate from the trunk, 


_ two of which, on the south side of the tree, drop toward the 


ground until they touch it, and at this point they have rooted 
and thrown up four or five young shoots, two of which are over 
three feet in circumference at two feetfrom the ground. This 
first rooting of the limbs is but ten feet distant from the stem. 
The trailing branches extend in various directions over the 
turf from these first two clumps of shoots, throwing up 
shoots like huge suckers wherever the old limbs have rooted 
until a small forest of young Catalpas has been formed under 
the shade of the parent tree. There is no record of when this 
peculiar habit first developed, but it must have been many 
years ago. All the limbs that connect the young tree to the 
main trunk have been dead for many years, but the wood is 
still perfectly sound. 

The second tree (Fig. 69), standing to the eastward of the 
one described above, although not so interesting, is a large 
Catalpa for this region. The trunkisten feet in circumference 


~at two feet six inches from the ground, and the tree is about 


fifty feet high and has a spread of thirty feet. A heavy gale 
took out more than half this tree some years ago. The new 
branches from the old wound are now sweeping the ground in 
much the same manner as do those of the sister tree, whose 
rooted branches cover an area of 300 square feet. 

West Medford, Mass. Flenry Brooks. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


CRINUMS.—The genus Crinum deserves to fill a much more 
important place amongst cultivated bulbous plants than it does 
now. Of the eighty or so species described fully forty are 
known to be in cultivation, and of these at least a score are 
possessed of characters sufficiently striking to find general 
favor. They are not asa rule difficult to cultivate; they flower 
freely, some species several times a year, whilst their flowers 
are large, handsome, and almost invariably sweet scented. 
In England the only representative collections of Crinums 
known to me are at Kew, and in the garden of Sir Charles 
Strickland, Baronet, at Malton, in Yorkshire. Sir Charles has 
made a specialty of Crinums and several other genera of 
Amaryllidacee for many years, cultivating them with conspicu- 
ous success, and carefully noting the peculiarities of each under 
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artificial treatment. He is consequently an authority on gar- 
den Crinums. Recognizing this, the Royal Horticultural 
Society invited him to read a paper on Crinums atthe meeting 
held on Tuesday last. The paper was far too short, consider- 
ing how little is known of Crinums by horticulturists generally. 
Still, it served to bring the plants into notice, the drawings of 
some of the rarest of the species cultivated by Sir Charles 
affording some idea of the character and ornament of the 
genus. ] 

Dean Herbert was a keen admirer and grower of Crinums, 
as may be seen in his book on Amaryllidacee@, wherein forty- 
six species are described, almost every one of which he appears 
to have had in cultivation. He also describes no less than 
twenty-three hybrid Crinums, the number being soon increased 
to thirty-two according to Sweet's “ British Flower-Garden.” 
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A very remarkable fact, and one which intending breeders 
of Crinums should make special note of, is the statement 
made by Herbert that “all the hybrid Crinums raised between 
C. Capense and the tropical species are hardy enough to stand 
out-of-doors against the front wall of a stove, where, if a mat 
is thrown over them in sharp frosts, they preserve much of 
their leaves through the winter, and from May to November 
continue throwing up a succession of flower-stems in great 
perfection.” The only hybrid Crinum known in gardens now 
is C. Powelliz, which was raised in England about fifteen years 
ago by crossing C. Capense and C. Moorei. The result of this 
cross was the production of at least two well marked varieties, 
one with pure white flowers, the other with exquisite pink 
flowers. This hybrid is perfectly hardy in England. It has 
handsome semi-erect foliage, stout flower-scapes, four to five 
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Fig. 68.—A Remarkable Old Catalpa-tree.—See page 536. 


Herbert succeeded in making such crosses as C. Zeylanicum 
with C. Capense, C. pedunculatum with C. Capense, C. scabium 
with C. Capense, C. rubescens with C. Capense, C. sheciosum 
with C. defixum, etc. He found that all Crinums, however 
dissimilar, readily intermix when brought together by human 
agency, and that it was only in cases of constitutional discrep- 
ancy, as, for instance, when a moisture-loving species was 
crossed with one which atfected dry treatment, or a tropical 
species with one from cool regions, that the progeny of such 
crosses were not fertile. It is therefore surprising that not one 
of the hybrids mentioned by Herbert and Sweet are in cultiva- 
tion now. 

The first hybrid Amaryllid raised was Hippeastrum Fohn- 
soni from AH. vittatum and H. regium, and the second was 
Crinum Gowent, from C. Capense and C. Zeylanicum. This 
was raised by the Earl of Carnarvon at Highclere in 813. 


feet high, each bearing a bunch of from twelve to sixteen 
flowers, which are larger than those of the Belladonna Lily, 
and as elegant in form. The white variety has shorter scapes, 
but the flowers are fully as large as the pink ones, and they are 
of the purest white. Planted in a deep, well manured soil, in 
a sunny position, this Crinum increases rapidly. Mr. Gum- 
bleton planted a single bulb which in seven years increased to 
about twelve, which pushed up eighteen scapes, averaging 
four feet in height, each bearing a huge bunch of beautiful 
flowers of the greatest value in the garden or when cut and 
placed in water. If some skilled cultivator and breeder would 
but take the Crinums in hand he would almost certainly pro- 
duce the most valuable results in a comparatively short time. 
The material is at hand, its plasticity has been proved long ago 
by Herbert and others, whilst as an example of what may be 
expected we may point to the hybrid raised by Mr. Powell, 
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which is now admitted to be one of the most beautiful and 
stately bulbous plants known. 

In the species themselves there is much that deserves ad- 
miration. There are thirty-five in cultivation at Kew, and of 
these only about one-fifth are what one would call difficult to 
manage. The easiest to grow and the most gigantic are 
among those species which do not lose their leaves annually 
and require plenty of water all the-year round. C. Asiaticum, 
C. defixum and C. pedunculatum have large bulbs with very 
thick stem-like necks, leaves four feet long by from four to six 
inches in width standing out like the leaves of Fourcroyas. 
The individual flowers of these species are comparatively 
small, but they are borne in great numbers on stout, erect 
scapes; they are white with red tinged stamens, and are very 
fragrant. C. angustum and C. amabile are almost as large as 
the first named in leaf and habit, whilst their flowers are large, 
deep rosy red and deliciously scented. Then there is C. 
giganteum, an excellent plant for stove borders, flowering 
freely, the flowers pure white, six inches across, with broad, 
spreading segments. C. Careyanum is like it, while in C. 
podophyllum we have its dwarf representation. The large 
flowered C. Zeylanicum, C. Kirkit, C. latifolium and C.scabrum 
are as easy to cultivate as Eucharis, and their many flowered 
heads are common ornaments in the stoves at Kew. They 
have somewhat urceolate flowers six inches long by about four 
broad at the mouth, and they are white, more or less tinged 
or streaked with crimson. 

Distinct from all the foregoing in the form of their flowers, 
which are erect, with tubes six inches long, narrow, long, 
radiating segments and anthers standing erect, are the 
species of the section called Platyaster by Baker. Of these we 
grow C. Hildebrandti, white; C. erubescens, deep crimson; C. 
Americanum, C. Commelyni, C.angustifolium, all white; C.ame- 
num, and the rare C. purpurascens, from west tropical Africa. 
This last named is said to be almost wholly aquatic in its habits. 
We find it likes abundance of waterand a tropical temperature ; 
with these it grows very freely, sending out its long stolon- 
like suckers from the base of the bulb in every direction. 
C. brachynema has the most beautiful snow-white, waxy flow- 
ers, in umbels of about twenty on scapes a foot long; each 
flower is three inches across, the segments overlapping, as in 
the Zephyr flower, and the stamens only just showing above 
the narrow tube. If this species would but behave a little 
better under cultivation it would deserve to rank amongst the 
first half dozen stove bulbs. It is a native of Bombay, from 
whence it was introduced and flowered at Kew thirteen years 
ago. It has recently again been brought into prominent notice. 

C. Moorei is one of the noblest of our greenhouse plants. Its 
stately scapes of large rosy flowers are scarcely ever absent 


from the conservatory in summer. Out-of-doors the common 


African species C. Capense (longifiorum) is quite at home, flow- 
ering and fruiting abundantly all the summer through. 
Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


Rose Notes. 


EAN DUCHER is a pure Tea Rose, sent out in 1874, that 
notable year in our Rose calendar, which also gave us 
Perle des Jardins and Marie Guillot. Jean Ducher is one of 
those exquisitely colored Roses which captivate the eye at once, 
a soft, silvery salmon, with heart of glowing, rosy peach. It 
has not been sufficiently experimented with in our country to 
be thrown aside, though it must be confessed that under 
ordinary treatment it does not open its buds well with us. Its 
very .attractive coloring should win for it a more careful 
trial. 

Another beautiful Rose in this same line of rich coloring is 
Princess Beatrice (Tea), which proved such a lamentable fail- 
ure as a forcing variety, but which, we believe, has never had 
a careful enough trial as a border Rose. Its foliage, habit and 
good constitution would all point to it as an ideal bedder, 
while its coloring is as unique as it is beautiful. 

And speaking of fine bedders, probably no Rose is quite so 
perfect in this line as the lovely white Tea, Marie Guillot, 
mentioned above. So long as fine white Roses are as highly 
appreciated as at present this grand variety should be planted 
in profusion. Its flowers are very double and of a most 
beautiful clear white shade just touched with lemon, and very 
easily produced. 

Ethel Brownlow (Tea) produces a bud and flower too small 
for popularity in our country; doubtless if it were carefully 
thinned out and only a few buds allowed to the plant, as is 
usual in England, it would make a better showing, as it cer- 
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tainly can be seen in fine form across the water; but with us it 
is a very slim, straggly grower. 

Rubens (Tea) is an extremely fine white Rose, quite similar 
to its parent, Devoniensis, save that the bud is not quite so 
long as in that variety. It is more double, too, and a stronger 
grower; it can be found growing in many a garden under the 
label ‘‘ Devoniensis,”’ for it has been sent out in place of that 
variety in a great many cases, being so similar to it, and the 
dealer has doubtless excused himself by the thought that he 
was sending ‘‘something really better than was ordered.” 
It is an early bloomer and a grand Rose in every way. 

I am asked if there is any better white hybrid Perpetual than 
Merveille de Lyon. We believe it to be unsurpassed, though 
White Baroness is probably as good, and Mabel Morrison has 
only an occasional touch of color to mar its pure whiteness. 
These three white hybrid perpetuals and Baroness Rothschild 
(pink) are so absolutely perfect in form and color and texture 
that they can never be outdone in these respects. But in our 
northern and western country they are next to useless as out- 
door Roses, owing to their liability to attacks of what florists 
call Black Spot, a fungoid disease fearfully prevalent among 
Roses grown in the open air. 

When a Rose begins to drop its leaves and shows brown 
spots on their surfaces, we know that the Black Fungus is 
present. Scientific investigation has proved that the tissue 
between the upper and lower surfaces of the leaf is the point 
attacked, hence the difficulty of applying any solution effect- 
ively. We believe that nine-tenths of all the failures in Rose- 
growing in the sections named are due to this scourge. With 
all our investigations and experiments no remedy has as yet 
been found that will successfully check its development in the 
open ground. Sudden changes in temperature, excess of 
moisture, or the lack of Tt, seem to cause its development. 
Like other insect or fungoid pests, it will doubtless run its 
course and disappear, and there are even now indications 
pointing in this direction. It is avery fortunate thing indeed 
that many of the hybrids are of strong enough constitution to 
be able to withstand its attacks, though the very finest varie- 
ties seem to succumb first, and were it not for the fact that this 
disease is pretty well under control in our greenhouses, we 
should no longer be able to show perfect blooms of Baroness, 
Merveille de Lyon or of their very aristocratic sisters. 

We have been very glad to discover a rather new variety, 
quite as fine as the four referred to, not absolutely white, but 
very delicately tinted pink, which, so far, seems proof against 
black spot. This variety is Madame Joseph Desbois, sent out 
by Guillot in 1886, a strong, free-growing variety, carrying 
superb blooms, very fine in the open air. 

Heinrich Schultheis (a cross between Mabel Morrison and 
E. Y. Teas) was sent out by Bennett in 1882, and is a grand 
Rose in every respect, a strong grower, bearing large, double, 
sweet flowers of a delicate rose shade. It should be much 
more extensively grown in our country. 

Our Madame Georges Bruant, planted two years ago in the 
open ground, has been in fine condition during the season, and 
shows no signs of mildew. It bears its flowers in about four 
crops, the first bloom, of course, being the most profuse. We 
value this Rose highly, and think that as it becomes estab- 
lished it loses its liability to mildew. Its clusters of immense 
snow white flowers are very distinct and beautiful. 

Richmond, Ind. E. G. Fill. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


HE common Dwarf Chestnut or Chinquapin (Castanea 
pumila) is a plant rarely met with in cultivation at the 
north, though it possesses qualities rendering it desirable both 
for ornament and utility. Its extreme northern limit of spon- 
taneous growth is given as southern Pennsylvania and Ohio ; 
but when transplanted to the region about Boston it is quite 
hardy and seems to find a climate well suited to its require- 
ments as regards healthy growth, although it does not attain 
large size. Well established plants never show the least injury 
in the most severe winters here. 

In its most favorable southern and south-western home the 
Chinquapin sometimes becomes a small tree and grows to a 
height of forty or forty-five feet, with a stem from one to two 
feet or more in diameter, so that its timber is of use for posts, 
fencing, or even for railroad ties. In sterile or exposed situ- 
ations, or when it is brought north out of its natural habitat, 
it appears to be in about its best period of growth and devel- 
opment when from five to eight feet high, at which time the 
spread of the branches is usually greater than the height, as a 
number of stout stems usually arise from the same base at the 
root. The habit of growth of the plant is very similar to that 
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of our native Hazel-bushes, so well known in the north-eastern 
part of the continent, and hardy enough to be indigenous quite 
far north in Canada. 

The branches of this little Chestnut are usually well covered 
with foliage of a rather light green color. The leaves are 
smooth, shining above, and covered with a smooth grayish 
down or tomentum beneath. In general contour they resem- 
ble those of the common Chestnut, but they are shorter, being 
only from three to five inches long, and they are less acutely 
pointed and are broader in proportion to the length. The yel- 
lowish white staminate blossoms appear in much profusion at 
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the nuts fall to the ground, and, if the atmosphere or ground is 
moist,they at once begin to germinate and put forth a radicle. 
Indeed, the propensity to germinate is so great that the nuts 
often sprout before they fall, and, as they do not long retain their 
vitality, they cannot be transported for planting in distant 
places unless packed in soil or other material which will pre- 
vent too fast drying. The difficulty of transporting the fresh 
seed while it retains its vitality has no doubt been a factor in 
preventing the wide and general dissemination which the plant 
seems to merit. The nuts, though small, are sweet and of 
good flavor, and the plants are quite prolific and usually bear 


Fig. 69.—The Catalpa-tree (Catalpa bignonoides).—See page 536. 


about the same time as those of the common Chestnut at the 
end of June or early in July, and at this time these Chestnut- 
shrubs present quite a pretty appearance when massed to- 
gether. The blossoms are followed by the clusters of light 
green involucres, or ‘‘Chestnut-burs,” which reach maturity 
about the 1st of October, when they open and disclose the 
smooth, shining, dark brown nuts. 

The nuts of the common Chestnut are usually borne two or 
three in a bur; but those of the Chinquapin are produced 
singly, so that their sides are not flattened, and they are only 
abouthalfthesize of chestnuts. Soon after the involucres open 


freely every year. By care and selection larger and finer 
flavored nuts than the average might easily be obtained. It 
seems possible that this Dwarf Chestnut might thrive in higher 
latitudes than this, in places where the Chestnut-tree will not 
live, and especially in regions where winter snows are gen- 
erally deep. 

The Japanese Photinia villosa, which was figured in the first 
volume of GARDEN AND FOREST (page 67), is very handsome 
when in full fruit, although perhaps not more showy than some 
species of Hawthorns or of Crab Apples at this season. The 
serrated, stiff, thick, dark green leaves generally cover the 
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branches well, and the many-flowered corymbs of Hawthorn- 
like blossoms, Which are produced in the first or second 
week of June, are quiteshowy. On well established plants the 
fruit is produced in corymbs, but it is often borne singly or 
not more than two or three together when the plants are 
young or in poor condition, or when the flowers have suffered 
injury. It does not ripen until the middle of October, when it 
turns to a shining deep red or scarlet color, and remains in a 
bright and showy condition for a considerable length of time. 
When fully ripe it is of a sweet and pleasant, though some- 
what insipid, flavor. It is of an oblong shape and about a 
third of an inch in length, much resembling the drupe-like 
pomes of some of the Hawthorns. The fruit itself, however, 
is more like that of the Juneberry (Amelanchier), the pulp 
being granular, soft and of a yellowish color, containing 
commonly only one, but sometimes several, large, brown, 
thin-coated seeds, enclosed in a very thin and fragile core. 

This is another fruit which might be made useful as food if 
selected and improved by cultivation. 

The plant known as Pourthiea arguta, from the Himalayas 
and other portions of Asia, which there is not sufficient 
good reason to separate from the genus Photinia, produces 
fruit having a very close resemblance to that of Photinia villosa 
in form, color, flavor and texture. It ripens at the same 
time, although the blossoms appear about a week earlier. The 
color of the fruit is perhaps of a clearer, brighter scarlet than 
that of Photinia villosa, but it has not as yet been pro- 
duced so abundantly on plants here. The habit of the plant 
is much lighter and less stiff and rigid in foliage and limb. 
Both apparently become large shrubs or little trees, varying in 
habit according to circumstances like our native Shad-bush or 


Juneberry. 
Tio Gris 


Arnold Arboretum. 


Some Native Ferns. 


F the four or five Spleenworts native to New England 
which are useful for out-door culture, Asplentum thelyp- 
teroides is an important member. Its average height is about 
two and a half feet, and the fronds are six or eight inches wide 
and twice divided. Several of these nearly erect fronds come 
from a thick and usually forked root-stalk. It is often found 
in moist, shaded ravines growing with the narrow-leaved 
Spleenwort (4. angustifolium) and Aspidium Goldianum, but 
is more conimon than either of these. It is sometimes found 
in open sunlight, and in a soil which never becomes too dry 
it might be grown in the sun. It likes a rich, peaty soil which 
is always moist, but not too wet. In this it resembles many 
other Ferns that require constant moisture about their roots, 
but will not live in a wet place. The best time for transplant- 
ing is early spring, or in autumn if slightly protected the first 
winter. It may not make a good showing the first year, butit 
will soon become well established if placed in a suitable loca- 
tion. 

Aspidium Boottii grows two feet high, with narrow fronds, 
on stems about half the length of the frond. Itseems to grow 
in a peaty or boggy soil in thickets. Transplanted into a fine 
loam, with a mixture of peat added, it thrives finely. A heavy 
soil would not suit, nor would it stand adry location. Itneeds 
shade, or partial shade, and may be transplanted in either 
spring or autumn. 

We have in North America three species of Bladder Ferns, 
two of which are native to New England. Both of these are 
very useful for cultivation in certain localities and are among 
the easiest kinds to transplant. The larger Cystopteris bulb- 
ifera, which is common in shaded ravines, and also not rare 
under low shaded cliffs, is a graceful plant in midsummer, 
when the fronds are just matured. Its height is abouttwo feet, 
and the fronds are only three or four inches wide near their 
base and taper to a point. But the fronds are not durable. 
They turn brown earlier in autumn than in most species. It 
propagates itself chiefly from little bulblets, which form on the 
back side of the rachis of the frond. These fall, take root and 
form new plants. A few plants set in a moist, shaded soil 
soon form a dense bed. 

The other species, C. fragilis, is even more delicate and 
slender than the first. It is one of the first Ferns to start in 
spring, and its fronds die early. Even in August it is some- 
times hard to find the roots, because the fronds have dried up 
so that they are scarcely visible. It is a common Fern on 
shaded cliffs and varies much. The fronds are oblong-lanceo- 
late in shape, and grow from six to ten inches high. Both of 
these Ferns grow in tufts, several fronds to a plant, and have 
small roots for the size of their fronds. Itis valuable for the 
rock-garden or for planting on cliffs. 

The common Grape Fern, Botrychium Virginicum, may be 
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found in almost any rich woods of New England. About half 
way up its stem the plant divides into two segments. One, a 
sterile frond, is sessile, somewhat triangular in outline, of a 
thin and delicate texture and three or four times divided. The 
other, which is the fertile portion, is long stalked, and is a 
close, narrow panicle or frond two or three inches long by an 
inch or so wide.” When this fertile portion has just matured 
it makes a pretty plant. The two parts, though quite unlike, 
are both very handsome. But the fertile portion is of short 
duration. It soon sheds its spores and withers, and even the 
sterile frond, though lasting usually some time after the fertile 
one has decayed, is of much shorter duration than that of most 
Ferns, for by the last of August it has usually disappeared. It 
is an easy Fern to grow in any ordinary rich soil in the shade, 


and while it lasts is one of the handsomest. 
Southwick, Mass. We ISL, flor sford. 


Autumn Crocuses. 


HE Colchicums, usually known under this name, are too 
rarely seen in cultivation, as I was recently reminded by 
seeing in a Massachusetts garden beautiful clumps of the 
pure white variety of C. awzumnale, covered with dense masses 
of snowy flowers. C. autummnale itself is of a pretty pale 
lilac purple, and contrasts well with the pure white variety. 
These plants are also known as Meadow Saffrons, owing to the 
fact that the anthers of the flowers of C. sa¢ivus furnish the 
Saffron of commerce. The roots also (which would appear at 
first sight to be bulbs, but are really corms), together with the 
seeds when dried, produce the drug known as Colchicum, 
which, though very poisonous, is a valuable medicine. C 
autumnale is common in some parts of Britain. I well remem- 
ber seeing it covering acres of meadow land with a pretty 
purple tinge in the autumn months, but it is probably exter- 
minated there in that locality now, for an enterprising local 
firm were busy collecting the corms. Besides the two single- 
flowered forms of C. autumnale above noted, there are also 
double forms of both which are very beautiful, but also rare 
and seldom seen in catalogues, at least in America, where, 
indeed, it is not an easy matter to find Colchicums, for 
though I obtained not longagoa dozen bulbs of what were sup- 
posed to be the type, half of them proved to be white flowered. 
C. speciosum is a very fine species, but so far as I can learn 
no one seems to have succeeded with it here in the eastern 
states. This plant is much larger than those already named, 
and of a crimson-purple color ; it is, in fact, the largest of a 
very beautiful genus. I have never yet seen it in the bulb 
lists, so itis hard to find out whether it is possible to grow 
itornot. All the varieties of C. autumnale thrive well in a 
good, well drained soil, but should the soil be of a retentive 
nature they would require a liberal addition of sand. They 
would thrive admirably on rock-work, where they could push 
through other plants of a prostrate habit, for the Colchicums 
flower in fall; the leaves appear in spring, and about mid- 
summer die off and the roots have a season of rest. Im- 
ported roots usually commence to flower on the voyage, and 
the flowers are very liable to get bruised. This, however, will 
only affect this season’s flower; and they will probably start 
away all the stronger in spring for having been relieved 
from producing and maturing the quantity of flowers that each 


root produces when established. 
South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Or pet. 


Vanda Sanderiana. 


PONG the fifty species of Vanda that are known to botan- 

ists V. Sanderiana may be considered as the king of 
them allin many respects. Perhaps it has a close rival for 
this honorin V. Hookeriana, a plant so completely distinct 
from it in every way that one might easily be pardoned for 
imagining that it did not belong to the same genus. Indeed, 
the question whether V. Saxderiana was not really an Arach- 
nanthe or an Esmeralda instead of a Vanda has been broached; 
but as it is usually considered to belong to the latter genus I 
cannot do better than conform to the general opinion. 

V. Sanderiana produces stems from one to four feet high, 
and these are furnished with distichous, narrow, strap-shaped, 
recurved leaves, leathery in texture, and more or less deeply 
and obliquely cut at the apex. Plants which possess remark- 
ably pretty flowers do not always produce them so freely nor 
so often as one would like. This Vanda, however, when well 
grown flowers very freely. The strong, stout peduncles are 
developed from the axils of the leaves, and have been known 
to bear as many as a dozen flowers ata time. In September 
I saw a plant not more than nine inches high bearing eight 
flowers on a peduncle; and since the individual blooms often 
measure four and five inches across vertically, and almost the 
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same horizontally, one may imagine what a splendid spec- 
tacle a large spike of this species offers. One of the chief 
characteristics of the flowers, and one which has reminded 
many of the flowers of M@i/tonia (Odontoglossum) vexillaria, is 
that they are flat, the sepals and petals being almost in the 
same plane, the lip alone projecting. The upper sepal and 
the two petals are almost similar ; the former, however, being 
larger. They are roundish oval in shape, of a soft pink or lilac 
color, and decorated at the base with crimson spots. But it is 
the two lower sepals which form the chief attraction of the 
flower. They are much larger than the other segments and 
broadly elliptic. The ground color is a soft creamy yellow, 
becoming more subdued toward the margins, and upon this 
there are from seven to nine broad red veins, half of which 
give off branches toward one edge and half toward the other, 
thus giving the whole a most charming appearance. The 
projecting front lobe of the lip is dark brownish red with 
three keels in the centre, while the ovate side lobes are green- 
ish yellow speckled with red, and the short, thick column is of 
a bright, conspicuous yellow. 

A variety known as Albata appeared about four years ago in 
the collection of Mr. W. Lee, of Downside. It has smaller 
flowers, with white upper sepal and petals, which are spotted 
with purple at the base, where the petals also have a sulphur- 
ous tinge. The lateral sepals are yellow, witha white margin, 
and reddish feathered veins. 

Vanda Sanderiana itself has only been about seven years in 
cultivation, having been introduced in 1883 from the island of 
Mindanao (the largest of the Philippines) by the firm in honor 
of whose chief at St. Albans it received ifs name. So great 
was the sensation caused by its appearance that at the London 
salesrooms in October, 1883, as much as 200 guineas were will- 
ingly paid for a plant less than three feet across and bearing 
ninety leaves. And as evidence of the great esteem in which 
Sander’s Vanda is still held, I may mention that in September 
of this year Sir Trevor Lawrence paid ninety guineas for a 
plant imported by the same firm. Mr. Lee, of Downside, who 
a few years ago possessed one of the finest collections of 
Orchids in the world, had the honor of being the first to flower 
this Vanda after its introduction. 

Imported plants must be carefully treated at first in order to 
establish them. They should be put in a warm, moist house, 
spread out on the stage until the leaves and growths begin to 
“plump” a bit. Or they may be putin pots, with clean crocks 
around the roots, and receive an occasional syringing until the 
same effect is produced. When thoroughly established they 
should be put in a compost of peat and moss, with which may 
be mixed pieces of crocks and charcoal. In spring-time 
growth begins, and as it increases in vigor water must be given 
in proportionately larger quantities. The temperature during 
‘this period may range from sixty to eighty degrees Fahr., and 
the atmosphere should be laden with moisture. Abundance 
of light without exposing the plants directly to the sun is also 
necessary, as it not only accelerates the growth, butalso ripens 
the plant. A short period of rest may be given the plants in 
winter, but they must not be permitted to get dry, and the tem- 
perature may vary from sixty to sixty-five degrees Fahr. 

Isleworth, London. Fohn Weathers. 


Setting Strawberry Plants in Autumn. 


RDINARILY I have not advocated fall planting to any 
great extent, as spring-set plants generally succeed the 
best; but this season has been exceptional, and those who have 
planted early in this section are fortunate, judging from my 
own experience. Lastspring the ground which I had intended 
for strawberries was in peas, and I set only a few plants of 
several varieties for stock, and my fruiting beds were turned 
under as soon as the crop was gathered. This left me to de- 
pend on fall-set plants for my strawberry-crop next season, 
and as soon as the peas were harvested the ground was pre- 
pared and ready for the plants before the plants were ready. 
About the middle of August the ground was set with 500 
plants of the newer varieties, and as they were lifted and trans- 
ferred to their new quarters with a mass of soil attached to the 
roots so few of them felt the change that the loss was less than 
two percent. Such plants, with their roots running through 
the soil in a natural way, are altogether superior to potted 
plants. These plants were set in rows two feet apart, and they 
have grown and thrown out such strong runners that, if left 
undisturbed, I believe they would have covered the entire 
surface of the ground before winter. Rains have been fre- 
quent, keeping the ground wet and cool—just the conditions 
needed for them—and they have improved the opportunity, 
and offer a better promise of a crop than I have ever seen in 
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fall-set plants. By the middle of September the bed neededatten- 
tion, but when the workshould have been done the ground was 
too wet, and the plants were left to care for themselves while 
the grape harvest was gathered. 

The bed has just been cleared up, the runners and surplus 
plants removed, and the prospect is fair that they will grow 
yet for some weeks. I estimate the gain in setting such plants 
from one’s own grounds as fully fifty per cent. over plants 
brought trom a distance whose roots are divested of soil. If per- 
sons who wish to follow peas or early potatoes with straw- 
berries would adopt this plan of setting a few plants early in 
spring for stock, they can generally set their new beds much 
earlier than if they depend on buying their plants, can have 
better plants and better results, but, as stated at the outset, it 
must be remembered that this has been an exceptional 
season. With hot, dry autumns, as we sometimes have, the 
results would be far less satisfactory. 

Earliness in setting in spring or fall is the keynote to success. 
Stock plants set early in spring before growth commences re- 
ceive little or no check, and will furnish plants for fall setting 
much sooner than if planted later, and the earlier plants are 
set in July or August the more satisfactory will be the results. 
Dealers do not like to sell plants before September on account 
of the loss of young plants, and for this reason the price of fall 
plants should be double that of spring plants. I have another 
bed set between the 2d and 7th of September which has done 
fairly well ; but just at that time we had a week of hot, dry 
weather, and the plants were checked, mainly because they 
could not be lifted with the earth adhering as in the former 


case. a 
Montclair, N. J. E. Williams. 


Grapes in Eastern Massachusetts. 


WE cultivate in our experimental collection fifty-five varie- 
ties of hardy Grapes, one vine of each, and in order, if 
possible, to ascertain the best varieties for family use, we have 
given them careful personal attention. The following, ripen- 
ing in the order named, are the twelve most approved by my 
family: Lady, Moore’s Early, Cottage, Eumelan, Worden, 
Wilder, Barry, Brighton, Massasoit, Lindley, Prentiss and Iona. 

Lady Washington, Jefferson and many others are good, but 
only ripen when the growing season is longer than the aver- 
age. We are located on the highest land in the city, eighty 
feet above sea level, with grounds protected by a six-foot, tight 
board fence on north, west and south, also on the north bya 
belt of Fir and Pine-trees. Up to the present time, October 
2oth, there has been no frost in our grounds. Three weeks 
since it appeared in the valley 500 feet north of us. 

We prefer a wire trellis running north and south, with posts 
ten to fifteen feet apart, six feet high, and carrying five courses 
of wire, about equal distance apart, stretched horizontally and 
fastened to the posts. The vines are set eight to ten feet 
apart in rows eight feet apart. Although they are hardy, in 
our changing climate we find they do better if laid down after 
pruning in November and covered with earth. The fan-sys- 
tem of training, and the spur-system of pruning, we consider 
most satisfactory. The limited area of our grounds, being a 
city lot, made it necessary to utilize every foot of land. It is 
under-drained and subsoiled. The only fertilizers we have 
used are cow-manure, ground bone and wood ashes. 

Cambridge, Mass. Benjamin G. Smith. 


A Dangerous Enemy to the Radish. 


LARGE grower of Radishes in Piscataway, New Jersey, 

tells me that he will be forced to give up raising this crop. 
His favorite sort is a mammoth white. Half of the crop or 
more has been ruined this season. Before the roots are a 
quarter of their marketable size they turn black in spots, where 
they shrink and often crack. An expert can go through the 
rows and identify the diseased roots by the peculiar yellow 
color of the foliage. A microscopic examination of the dis- 
eased places on the roots reveals the traces of the same Fun- 
gus, or one very closely related to it, which causes the ‘club- 
root” of the Cabbage and the ‘“‘knot-root” of the Turnip. All 
three of these host-plants belong to the same natural order 
(Crucifere); and it is not surprising to meet with this Fungus 
in the roots of the Radish. Several complaints have come to 
the station of fields of Cabbage ruined by the “club-root.” 
This is so named because the Fungus of a very low order 
causes the Cabbage root-system to become a mass of irregular, 
misshapen warts and knots. With the Turnip the root is more 
fleshy, and the opportunity for distortions is not so great. 
Under the microscope there are no filaments to be seen, and 
therefore this Fungus differs from nearly all others which prey 
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upon plants. About all that can be seen is a cell of the root 
tissue, here and,there, packed full of very minute spores. In 
the Radish the dark portions of the flesh, which is somewhat 
mottled or marbled, are close around the spore-bearing cells. 

It is a well known fact that when this Plasmodophora once 
gets into the soil it remains for some time, and it is not safe to 
grow Cabbages soon again upon infested land. In case of the 
Radish failure it is probably true that the land was first 
“seeded down” with the Fungus spores which were produced 
in Cabbage, as that is the plant most frequently infested with 
it. The land in question has long been a truck-farm, and 
Cabbage is one of the leading crops. 

These Fungi that thrive under ground upon the roots of 
plants are not easy to reach with remedies. The only practi- 
cable way seems to be the abandonment of the plants subject 
to the attack, and in a few seasons the germs will starve to 


death. Byron D. Halsted. 


Rutgers College. 

Adlumia cirrhosa.—This interesting and delicate plant, 
known by the common name of Climbing Fumitory, is hardy 
in this section and westward. It is biennial, and in favorable 
spots sows its own seed, and thus can be treated as a peren- 
nial. For covering bowers, trellises, etc., it is admirable, as, 
catching with its slender young leaf-stalks upon anything it 
can fasten to, it soon covers a shrub or trellis with its delicate 
foliage. It is sometimes called Allegheny Vine, and errone- 
ously Mountain Fringe, as itis found in wet woods and delights 
in shade and moisture, although it will grow in open places. I 
find it most useful when treated as an annual, as it has no ap- 
pearance of a vine or tendency to climb during its first year, 
while its thrice-pinnate leaves and delicate leatlets have the 
appearance of a Maidenhair Fern, although of a lighter color. 
It is of rapid growth, and most useful for decoration in the 
place of these Ferns where they cannot be had. Itlasts longer 
in a cut state than the Fern. Early in the second season it 
starts its climbing growth, with little to remind one of its ap- 
pearance the first year. It is then of little use for cutting, and 
where plants are required for this purpose it will be necessary 
to sow the seed early every year and thin out or transplant the 
seedlings, giving each plant room in which to develop. 

Dongan Hills, Staten Island. W. T, 


Correspondence. 


The Palms of the Southern California Border. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—The identity of the Washingtonias which grow on 
both sides of the southern boundary of California is somewhat 
uncertain. Those of the cafions of Lower California and those 
of the desert on our own side of the line have both been sup- 
posed to be W. filifera. This species was described from 
plants raised in Europe from seed whose source was not defi- 
nitely stated. Long after a second species, W. robusta, was 
described in the same way, the seed being said to come from 
California. No native tree has yet been found which could 
be referred to this species. It has even been suggested that 
it was a mere gardener’s variety, a view which finds some 
support in the insufficient characters assigned to the species. 

Mr. Watson, however, who has seen both of these Palms at 
Herrenhausen, and has them in cultivation in the Botanic Gar- 
den at Cambridge, is inclined to consider them distinct, and 
his opinion is certainly entitled to great weight. _ 

The question then recurs as to the true habitat of W. ro- 
busta. Mr. Watson has learned that the original source from 
which European seedsmen were supplied with seed of Wash- 
ingtonia was the Cantilles cafion in Lower California, while 
later, and a few years before W. robusta was proposed by 
Wendland, collectors began to obtain their seed from the more 
accessible groves in the desert south of San Bernardino. From 
these facts he suggests in a recent contribution (Pro. Am. 
Acad., xxv., 136) that the Palms of the former place may be 
the true W. filifera, while those of the latter may be W. 
robusta. 

Should this supposition prove true W. robusta would be the 
proper name for the only Palm known to grow within the 
limits of the state of California. It cannot be accepted, how- 
ever, until a careful study and comparison of the trees of the 
two regions shall have been made by some competent botan- 
ist, which may be rather hoped than expected. 

Mr. Watson and other writers call the California tree the 
“Palm of San Bernardino County.” In point of fact, not a 
single indigenous Palm is known to growin thatcounty. They 
are entirely confined to San Diego County. The error is a 
trifling one, but may be corrected in the interest of accuracy. 

San Bernardino, Cal. Samuel B, Parish. 
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The Quality of Russian Apples. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—As my friend, Dr. Hoskins, of Vermont, has objected, 
through the columns of your paper, to my opinion of the 
Russian Apples expressed at a meeting of the Pomological 
Society at Lewiston, Maine, last month, perhaps I ought to 
say that no one has a more sincere desire for the success of 
the Russian fruits in the northern part of the United States than 
myself ; but it certainly is my duty to express my honest con- 
victions, especially when called upon by direct question as at 
that meeting. It would be both unfair and unwise to pro- 
nounce any judgment that was not based on positive knowl- 
edge, or to give utterance to ‘(a hasty and immature opinion.” 
I have known some of the varieties mentioned, such as Olden- 
burg, Red Astrachan and Alexander, since my childhood, 
and I am free to say I rarely ate one from the very fact 
that there were so many other varieties that suited my taste 
much better. No doubt if I had lived in northern Vermont, 
or some other region where the choicer varieties of the Apple 
do not succeed, I should have relished even a halfripened Red 
Astrachan. 

That Russian varieties are grown in many of the orchards 
in the true Apple-growing region is a fact, but it is also true 
they are grown to a very limited extent, except in the north. 
Who plants an orchard of any of these varieties else- 
where? 

When I speak of the Apples in question I can say practically 
the same of all the Russian varieties with which Iam acquaint- 
ed, and I have had the opportunity of testing at least thirty or 
forty of the varieties most prized; nor has this judgment been 
formed in the office alone, where samples of them are almost 
daily received during the fall. From the meeting in Maine I 
went directly to the home of Dr. Hoskins at Newport, Ver- 
mont, and I was greatly pleased with what I saw of Russian 
apples in his orchard. Trees of some of the newer Russian 
varieties were heavily loaded with fruit of handsome appear- 
ance and fair quality, although none of them would rank as 
dessert apples with Primate, Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, Hub- 
bardston and many others with which nearly every pomologist 
is acquainted. But it is only fair to say that in the same 
orchard trees of Wealthy, lowa Russet, Magog, Red Streak, 
Scott’s Winter and other American varieties were loaded equally 
well, while in quality the fruit excelled that of Russian 
varieties. 

I have no prejudice against Russian apples, and so far as 
the extreme north is concerned, I now say they are superior 
to most American kinds in the matter of hardiness. Butfrom 
northern Iowa I have lately received fourteen native varieties 
of winter Apples from one man; all are seedlings of fair qual- 
ity and good size and appearance. From Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota there have also come apples of good quality and some 
that will keep until late in the spring. Itis winter apples that 
the north now needs most. Dr. Hoskins has sent me speci- 
mens of his apples this fall, and I was much pleased with the 
appearance of them, but I did not find them of superior qual- 
ity. Nearly all of them were very light, not heavier than 
Fameuse, and greatly lacking in saccharine matter, although 
they would be good for cooking purposes. Prolific Sweeting, 
which I saw bearing abundantly in Dr. Hoskins’ orchard, is 
very pleasantly flavored, but not so rich as many of the sweet 
apples ; however, it is to be commended in the north on ac- 
count of its hardiness. 

When specimens are received in this office they are not cut 
on sight, but such as are not mature are kept until they are 
ready for testing. It is no doubt true that the locality in which 
the varieties are grown has considerable influence on their 
quality. A Ben Davis grown in Maine is about worthless, as 
I have had ample opportunity to judge, while the same variety 
grown in Arkansas is large, handsome and fairly well flavored. 
It would be unfair to compare any variety with Ben Davis in 
Maine, because it is not suited to that locality ; and it would 
be equally unfair to compare any variety suitable to the north 
to a Ben Davis grown in Arkansas. 

The cooking qualities of an apple are important, as Dr. 
Hoskins says; but if we can get an apple that is rich in sac- 
charine matter there is usually no reason why it will not cook 
as well as one which is ‘‘thin” and needs sugar added to give 
the sauce richness. An apple is no richer for having been 
cooked, although it may be more palatable. If a Hubbard- 
ston or Esopus apple were cooked and compared with a Red 
Astrachan and Alexander the difference in quality would be 
as clearly perceived as it was before cooking ; and the differ- 
ence in the amount of sugar needed in each case would be 
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Periodical Literature. 


The October issue of the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion, issued by the authorities of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
contains an article on a forest-plague in Bavaria, where the 
Pine forests are injured by caterpillar of a moth (Lifparis Mo- 
nacha). \Itappears that these caterpillars have attacked the 
forests of central Europe at different times during the last 200 
years. They make their appearance after long intervals, but 
the destruction which they cause is serious. In Bavaria alone 
it is estimated that the loss to the revenue from woods and 
forests will amount next year to $200,000, and in some of the 
forests attacked by the ‘‘nonnen,” as the pest is known there, 
the excreta from caterpillars is said to lie six inchesdeep. The 
following note from the Bavarian Forest Administration on 
this subject is reproduced from the Bulletin : 

“The Forest Department of the Ministry of Finance state 
that the ‘nonne’ plague is now extended over nearly all Ba- 
The infested 
districts are estimated at about 22,000 acres. The fertility of 
the insect is so great, and its numbers so enormous, that the 
Forest Department fear that no measures of destruction are of 
any avail. ‘We stand powerless before the immensity of the 
pest.’ The insect attacks chiefly the Pine and Fir, with which 
Bavarian forests abound, but in default of these it does not 
despise the Beech, Oak and other forest-trees, and is even 
known to feed on shrubs and garden plants. It never attacks 
Corn or Wheat, and, curious to say, there is one tree, the 
Horse-chestnut, which it will not touch. 

“The means of destruction are various. Forest-bonfires of 
worthless wood form an easy means within reach of all com- 
munes. The insects are attracted by the fire and are smothered 
in the smoke, but only a comparatively small number. are 
killed. Children and boys are also sent out to destroy the 
insects. From September to April the eggs can be found in 
the bark and destroyed, and in April the very young caterpil- 
lars can be more easily killed; all these, however, are mere 
partial measures. The only efficient general measure seems 
to be the cutting down of whole forests when much infested, 
in which case the remedy is almost worse than the disease. 
One other method is used by the state, but not within reach of 
communes, and therefore not described in the official pamph- 
let. A large electric light is placed in the forest by night. It 
attracts hundreds of thousands of ‘nonnen’ to the mouth of 
a large funnel through which a rapid exhaust current of air is 
forced, sucking the insects by thousands into a hole under the 
earth, where they are buried. Even this is only a partial 
measure, for in a forest containing perhaps a hundred millions 
of ‘nonnen’ it is not much to destroy 200,000 or 300,000. 

«The Forest Department consequently fear an even greater 
extension of the plague next year, and an even worse danger 
is threatened—namely, that of the ‘bark beetle,’ which, bur- 
rowing under the bark, is much more injurious to the wood 
and more difficult to kill. It is always found that where the 
forests are injured by any special cause the ‘bark beetle’ fol- 
lows and attacks the injured or diseased wood in vast num- 
bers, and this is greatly feared will be the case in 1891. Great 
numbers of trees are being felled, but to avoid flooding the 
market with timber and causing a ruinous fall in prices, con- 
tracts and agreements have been entered into with neighbor- 
ing forest-owners and the large timber-dealers by which only 
certain quantities will be sold at a time, and prices will be 
maintained. The yearly ‘cut’ in the other Bavarian forests 
has also been much reduced.” 

The following account of the ‘“‘nonne” is translated from 
the Bulletin for the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten: 

“Just as men and beasts are from time to time carried off in 
multitudes by epidemics, which epidemics it has not yet been 
found possible entirely and finally to suppress by art and 
science, and by doctors and veterinaries, in like manner the 
trees of the foreest are now and then attacked and destroyed 
by forest-insects. Fortunately these vanish, as a rule, as 
quickly as they come, by the operation of natural agencies. 
This is the only consolation we have in view of the desolate 
condition to which many of the Pine forests of Germany, and 
in particular of Bavaria, have been reduced by the horrible 
devouring caterpillar, the ‘nonne.’ 

“Before now in earlier centuries our woods have been 
attacked by similar calamities, and yet the German forests 
grow green and thrive, and yield, year by year, higher rents. 
This may serve to calm too anxious minds and to correct the 
views of those who are so ready with their judgments, and 
who ascribe the blame of the misfortunes which have fallen 
on the forests solely to the forest-officials. 

“However, the present visitation has nothing particu- 
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lar to do with the forest-training nor the new forest-organiza- 
tion, nor with the style of forest-husbandry in vogue, nor with 
the aims of modern woodcraft, for it is well known that de- 
struction by insect plagues occurred hundreds of years ago, 
and therefore at a time when the trees grew of themselves in 
primeval fashion, and there was no question of forest-training 
nor of any particular forest-husbandry. Besides this, the fact 
is notin dispute that the destructions caused by insects are 
much less intense in forests of mingled broad-leaved and 
needle-leaved trees; but this money-loving world unfortunately 
insists on quick-growing Pine forests instead of safe slow- 
growing woods.” 

_ The report here gives a brief account of seventeen of these 
insect invasions with their dates, which occurred between the 
middle of the fifteenth and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Of these visitations the last one, which raged in the 
Pine and Fir forests of Lobenstein, Schleiz, Ebersdorf and 
Saalburg from 1794 to 1797, worked vast destruction, so that 
the loss was reckoned at 2,000,000 cords of wood. “ Bechstein, 
in his Forest-Insectology (1818), describes the great destruction 
caused by the ‘nonne’ caterpillar in 1794-97 in Vogtland, 
Lithuania and west Russia, and gives figures which correspond 
exactly with our present situation. Seventy-two years ago he 
wrote as follows : 

“«Tt is horrible to travel in districts where these caterpillars 
swarm. Many thousands crawl up and down the trees. One 
cannot take a step without treading on a number of them. 
There is a perpetual rain of their excreta, which often lies six 
inches deep, and being dissolved by the rain, collects in 
puddles, which diffuse a pestilential stench. One can form no 
idea of the magnitude and terrible nature of the destruction. 
Fortunately, Nature herself stopped the pest througha kind of 
dysentery which attacked the caterpillars in the beginning of 
June, 1797. This deadly sickness was attributed to a kind of 
mildew. The caterpillars collected together in great thick 
clumps four to six inches across, the excreta became pale, the 
intestines dirty, and so they died, leaving behind them a dis- 
gusting stench.’ 

“As to the measures of prevention and suppression of that 
day, they hardly differed from those in use now. Bechstein, 
in 1818, recommended, first, protection and encouragement of 
insectivorous birds; second, protection of useful insects which 
attack and pursue the ‘‘nonnen”; third, scraping the eggs off 
the trees with brooms and scrapers with long and short stems; 
fourth, picking off the moths, caterpillars and cocoons (in 
1796 the Prussian district administration at Hof caused 1,838,000 
female butterflies to be caught, and paid six kreutzers for every 
thousand); fifth, the lighting of a number of small bonfires on 
dark nights (for it is well known that butterflies are attracted 
by the moonlight), and they paid in Bayreuth in 1796 for one 
night’s maintenance of fire and bringing wood five groschen ; 
sixth, isolation of the districts attacked by broad paths and 
ditches; seventh, cutting off in Marchand April of the branches 
nearly to the vertical and burning them ; eighth, cutting down 
of whole standing trees, and burning of the branches and bark; 
ninth, removal of moss and litter from the forests and burn- 
ing, if eggs or caterpillars are found therein. 

“Tn connection with the injury caused by the ‘nonnen’ in 
this century, we may briefly mention here the extensive 
plague of 1839 and 1840 in upper Suabia (Wiirtemberg), which 
ravaged many hundreds of ‘morgens’ of Pine forest. The 
same thing was repeated in 1855, and at the present moment 
is appearing almost in the same spots in a very serious man- 
ner. But the most considerable ‘nonnen’ pest of all took 
place in Russia, and spread from 1845 to 1868 in a most devas- 
tating manner over Poland, Lithuania and east Prussia. The 
invasion in east Prussia began suddenly in 1853, in the night 
of July 29th-3oth, and covered a superficies of about sixty 
German square miles in the administration of Gumbinnen, 
after it had already crossed over in 1851 and 1852 the southern 
boundary of the administration of Kénigsberg. At that time 
the moths were driven by a storm into the sea while on their 
way, so that the insects were thrown by the waves upon the 
coasts for a distance of ten German miles in a bank seven feet 
wide and six inches thick, and were used as manure by the 
coast inhabitants. The extent of the ravages in Russia at that 
time was 6,400 German geographical square miles, and in east 
Prussia 600, making a total of 7,000 miles. At the very least, 
55,000,000 Prussian cords of wood, or 185,000,000 cubic yards 
of wood, became the prey of ‘nonnen’ and bark beetles. 

“The examples given suffice to show that the ‘nonnen’ 
have made their appearance in former centuries in large num- 
bers, and have generally disappeared with equal suddenness. 
The present catastrophe will likewise come to an end after 
causing heavy losses, though it may possibly return many 
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years later. But we possess no radical remedy against the 
caterpillar, and it seems doubtful if we shall ever find one. 
At all events, it is the duty of the forest-managers, forest-own- 
ers, the Government and the whole population to come to 
close quarters in every possible way with this dangerous vis- 
itor, even although Nature herself up till now has proved the 
best helper, and may continue so in future,” 


Notes. 


Spirea prunifolia is less desirable than many other shrubs 
of this genus, but its autumn coloring is remarkably vivid. 
This year it has been conspicuous for the bright crimson of its 
foliage. 


A writer in Gartenflora says that a few sprigs of Rosemary 
laid among woolen clothes will effectually protect them from 
moths. New expedients for this purpose are worth trying, now 
that the price of camphor has risen so greatly. 


The western range of the Hemlock has been still farther 
extended, a tree having been lately found by Mr. J. F. Bartlett, 
of Brainard, Minnesota, on the right or east bank of the outlet 
of Pokegema Lake, that is, near the north line of Section 15, 
Township 55, Range 26, west, in Minnesota, and seventy-five 
miles north-east of the intersection of the Wisconsin line with 
the St. Louis River. 


We have received from the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce of Italy a copy of the “ Annuario Generale della 
Orticultura in Italia” for the current year, a directory of the 
horticultural societies of the kingdom and their members, of 
the botanic gardens and schools of agriculture and forestry, 
with some cultural memoranda relating to new plants and 
other information of special interest to Italian botanists, gar- 
deners and foresters. 


In connection with the interesting notes on ‘Grapes in 
Eastern Massachusetts,” which appear in another column of 
this issue, it may be well to state that the method of cultiva- 
tion practiced by Mr. Smith seems to be justified by the results 
attained. At the exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society last month he obtained the first prize for Grapes 
of the following varieties: Wilder, Barry, Prentiss, Massasoit, 
Lindley and Brighton. 


Experiments at the lowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
seem to indicate that lime, added to mixtures of London pur- 
ple and Paris green, greatly lessens the injury which these 
poisons inflict upon the foliage of trees sprayed with them. 
About a bushel of lime is put in a barrel and covered with 
water until it is thoroughly slaked. The mixture is stirred until 
it is very milky, and as much is added to the arsenical prepara- 
tions as can be used without clogging the sprayer. 


In the valuable article on American Grapes, by Mr. T. V. 
Munson, which appeared in the issue of this journal for Octo- 
ber ist, the name Vitis almata was used to designate the plant 
called V. rubra by Mr. Munson. This change was for the sake 
of uniformity, as the plant had been figured and described as 
V. palmata in GARDEN AND ForRESvT (vol. ii., p. 340). It should 
have been stated that the change was not authorized by Mr. 
Munson, and that he prefers the name V. rudra, which he has 
used in other publications. 


The Chrysanthemum Show of the Philadelphia Horticultural 
Society, which is to be held next week, beginning on the even- 
ing of Monday, November toth, and continuing until Friday 
evening, bids fair to equal the best of the Philadelphia exhibi- 
tions in former years. The entries have been numerous, and 
the display of new seedlings will be unusually large. Excep- 
tional interest is manifested in the award of a special premium 
of fifty dollars offered by a member of the Society for the best 
seedling Chrysanthemum, no one being allowed to compete 
except the veteran growers, John Thorpe, of Pearl River, New 
York, and W. K. Harris, of Philadelphia. 


The New York Forest Commission will hold a meeting on 
November 5th, at eleven A. M., at the office of Sherman W. 
Knevals, Esq., 32 Nassau Street, New York, for the especial 
purpose of discussing the establishment of an Adirondack 
State Park, in pursuance of the resolution passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1890. In order to avail themselves of the opinions 
and suggestions of all parties interested, the Commissioners 
invite representatives from all clubs, preserves, sanitariums 
and other associations now existing in the Adirondack region, 
to meet with them for the purpose of mutual consultation and 
informal discussion. 
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A correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle recently wrote: 
“‘T have to-day flowered a Cattleya aurea that has two flowers 
to the spilke ; one is distinctly C. Dowdzana, with the purple on 
the sepals and the gold veins on the lip distinct to the very 
edge; the other flower is C. aurea without any purple mark- 
ings on the sepals or petals, and the gold veins at the sides of 
the lip widening.until the purple disappears. I mention this 
to show how absurd the naming of slight varieties of Orchids 
is. I have been flowering some of the best looking C. Dowz- 
ana I ever saw, but have not been fortunate enough to find a 
single Hardyana among them. From experiments I have 
made I am convinced that a clear light has much to do with 
the intensity of the coloring of these Cattleyas; and some 
whose petals are mottled with rose or purple when suspended 
close to the glass in a good light will have no red coloring on 
the petals if kept in a shady place.” 


Monsieur Lemoine, of Nancy, sends us a colored plate of 
another series of four of his new hybrid Gladioli. There are 
two of the Nanceianus hybrids: Le Grand Carnot, with very large 
bright, jorange-scarlet flowers, with conspicuous, sulphur 
colored spots on two of the lower segments and shaded with 
purple toward the interior; Harry Veitch, with dark maroon- 
red flowers, the lower divisions marked with straw colored 
and bright red spots. Two new hybrids of the Lemoinei sec- 
tion complete the group. They are: Alice Wilson, with large, 
well-formed flowers with reflexed segments, displaying the i1n- 
terior, which is cream colored, slightly shaded with rose. 
Another of the same class is Nuée Bleue, with smaller, violet- 
blue flowers, marked with large, darker violet spots, separated 
through the middle by a yellow ray. Several more new Nan- 
ceianus hybrids are sent out this year from the Nancy nursery, 
including Dr. H. P. Wolcott, Kléber, Masséna, Undine, and 
Professor Sargent. 


In an account of a conversation recently held with Colonel 
H. Gardner, the special agent of the Census Office for the col- 
lection of statistics with regard to viticulture, a correspondent 
of the New York Sw reports him as saying that ‘there are in 
round numbers 400,000 acres of land in this country planted 
to vineyards, of which 300,000 will be in bearing this year. 
This is an increase of 220,000 acres in vineyard area during the 
past ten years, and an increase of over $10,000,000 a year in 
the capital invested. Of the area of bearing vines in the 
country, California alone has 150,000 acres, including 25,000 
acres of Raisin-grapes. That state also has of the total invest- 
ment of capital nearly $78,000,000. Between 30,000,000 and 
40,000,000 gallons of wine will be made in the United States 
this year, of which California will produce more than half. 
Seven-eighths of the grapes of California go to the wine press. 
Four-fifths of the grapes grown in all the rest of the United 
States are for table use. California alone grows the Raisin- 
grape.” 

Bulletin No. 12 of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is devoted to an account of the ‘Grasses of the South- 
west,” with plates and descriptions by Dr. George Vasey of the 
species peculiar to the desert region of western Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and southern California. The region em- 
braced in this work so far as the valleys are concerned is 
principally a desert. Grasses are scanty, not in variety of 
species, but in distribution. Some are shortlived, springing 
up after summer rains, maturing rapidly, and then disappear- 
ing. The perennial species grow generally in bunches, with 
roots which penetrate deep into the soil and thus enable them 
to withstand the effects of protracted drought. Grasses no- 
where form a dense sod as they doin regions of more equally 
distributed rainfall. As Dr. Vasey points out in his introduction, 
the most important agricultural question before the people of 
this region is how to increase the production of Grasses and 
other forage plants. The Department of Agriculture is en- 
deavoring to solve this problem by means of various experi- 
mental farms situated in different parts of the western and 
south-western parts of the country, and the sensible opinion 
seems to be gaining ground thatif any Grasses can be profit- 
ably cultivated in this arid region it will be some of the native 
species, which naturally are better fitted to support the hard- 
ships of the peculiar climate than others developed under 
more favorable circumstances. The firststep, naturally, in 
experiments with the native plants of a country is for the 
experimenter to learn something about them, and this he will 
be able to do by the aid of this work, which admirably accom- 
plishes its purpose through the capital illustrations and Dr. 
Vasey’s descriptions. Fifty plates aregiven in this first part, 
which are to be supplemented by fifty more, now in course of 
preparation. The plates are from drawings made chiefly by 
Mr. William R. Scholl. 
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The Axe in its Relation to Ornamental Trees. 


T is a curious fact that Americans, who have destroyed 
more trees wastefully and foolishly than the people of 
any other country, and have stood and seen their forests, 
the envy of the rest of the world, swept away with hardly 
a voice raised in protest, are more unwilling than other 
people to use the axe in cases where the cutting of trees is 
really essential. A hundred square miles of forest may be 
swept by fire from some mountain range through the care- 
lessness of an idle hunter, a mountain stream may be 
ruined, and the fertility of a smiling valley threatened. It 
is all taken as a matter of course, and is looked on as one 
of those unfortunate occurrences which the community is 
powerless to prevent. ‘The forests of the national domain 
are robbed of their timber, and the public is satisfied with 
the simple acknowledgment of the general government 
that it has not the power or authority to protect its own 
property against the organized bands of plunderers who 
have been preying on it for a quarter of a century or 
longer. This indifference to trees when they are compos- 
ing elements of the forest is a marked feature in American 
character, and is all the more marked from its contrast with 
our feelings about trees individually, especially trees which 
we have planted ourselves or have seen planted. Whena 
tree is cut in one of the parks of this city there is a protest 
raised against the so-called barbarity of the act by a 
hundred voices which are silent about the destruction of 
the Adirondack forests. The protest in the one case is as 
much the result of ignorance and indifference as the silence 
in the other; and it is as necessary to use the axe, if the 
beauty and value of ornamental plantations are to be 
maintained, as it is to save the forests on the headwaters 
of important streams. 

Most people hate to see a tree cut on the grounds which 
surround their homes, on the borders of the highway, in 
parks or squares or other public places. This is one of the 
principal reasons why, out of the millions of trees which 
are planted or spring up naturally every year in the eastern 
states, so few everreach maturity or develop theirtrue beauty. 

It is a rare thing in all the more settled parts of the coun- 
try to see a well grown tree. The soil and the climate are 
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favorable, nevertheless, to the growth of trees; the variety 
which can be grown is very large, and trees have for many 
years been planted in great numbers in and near the towns 
of all the eastern states. The poverty of results obtained 
from the laborand money which have been expended in the 
embellishment of towns and of country estates by planting 
can, in most cases, be traced to the dread of using the axe. 
This is a fact which cannot be repeated too often or in- 
sisted on with too much emphasis. An Arbor Day is now 
devoted in nearly every state to planting trees. The cus- 
tom is a good one in so much as it draws the attention of 
the young to trees and to their value; but the mere setting 
of trees in the ground is by no means all that is required in 
successful tree-culture, and some part of Arbor Day 
ceremonies might well be devoted to the care of trees 
already growing by supplying them with sufficient light 
and space for their requirements. 

It is not very easy to lay down general rules for the 
proper thinning of trees in ornamental plantations, under 
which title we include all trees which do not grow in the 
forest. It is an operation dependent on judgment which 
can come only from experience; and it must depend on 
local conditions, such as the character of the soil occupied 
by the plantation, the nature of the trees which compose 
it, and the object which it is intended to serve. This 
much, however, can be said: no tree can grow into a 
thing of individual beauty unless it has from the begin- 
ning of its life sufficient room for growth in all directions. 
The branches of two trees not only should not be allowed 
to touch until they have reached their full size, but there 
should be sufficient space between them to enable the 
light to penetrate to the lower branches of both trees. 
When it is the object of the planter to produce eventually 
the effect of a grove or of a dense wood, it is necessary to 
keep the young plants sufficiently separated to permit the 
growth of lateral branches for many years. If this is not 
done, the individual trees lose vigor, become stunted and 
die early, and the object of the plantation is not accom- 
plished. 

It is a very common thing to find a plantation made to 
screen some unsightly object, like a building, a highway 
or the boundary ofa park, fail to accomplish its object. 
The foliage is all at the top of the trees, the unsightly 
object it was intended to hide appearing between their 
trunks. This is the inevitable result of insufficient thin- 
ning when the plantation was young. The answer which 
people almost invariably make to a suggestion to thin one 
of these border plantations is, that if it is done the unsightly 
object will be brought into prominence. On the contrary, 
it is the neglect to thin that destroys the value of the trees 
for the purpose for which they were planted. It is diffi- 
cult to make people comprehend that one healthy, well 
branched tree covered with leaves is more valuable than 
half a dozen small, stunted trees deprived of their lower 
branches and furnished with scanty foliage, or that crowd- 
ing will produce this result. It is extremely difficult to 
make people look ahead in the matter of trees or to see in 
their mind’s eye a tree twenty or thirty years after it is 
planted. 

There are some varieties of trees which are mere valu- 

able than others on particular soils, and there are always 
in every plantation some individuals more promising than 
others. In thinning, those varieties and those individuals 
which promise the longest lives and the greatest beauty 
should be spared and the others destroyed. If a man is 
curious about trees, he will naturally preserve the speci- 
men of a rare species and sacrifice common trees. One 
man may prefer to have his home surrounded by conifers, 
and another by trees with deciduous leaves. The success- 
ful thinning of a plantation depends on knowledge and 
taste. The more the man who is entrusted with planning 
work of this sort knows about trees, therefore, the more 
successfully the work will be done. Such knowledge is 
gained by experience, by being among trees, by thinking 
of them in their various aspects, by living with them and 
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loving them; and this is the best time of the year to con- 
sider trees with the view of improving their condition by 
the aid of the axe. The best time to examine them is just 
as the leaves have fallen and while the weather is still 
pleasant, and to mark for future cutting all that are doing 
more harm than good, and which are, therefore, better 
dead than alive. 

But work of this sort must not be done hastily or care- 
lessly. It is much easier to kill a tree than it is to rear 
one up; and the wise man does not cut a tree until he has 
considered the result of doing so from every point of view. 
It is best to hesitate in every doubtful case, and to think 
the matter over again before the axe is actually laid at the 
roots. There is, however, a great difference between the 
careful consideration of a matter of this sort and entire 
want of action ; and as a general rule a man rarely makes 
a mistake in cutting too much or too often. If an error is 
made, it is in the other direction; and too little action 
rather than too much is the destroying element of our 
plantations. 

A familiar phrase in the mouths of many people is, ‘‘I 
cannot bear to cut a tree, I love trees too well.” The 
person who utters it does not love trees intelligently, and 
does not take the trouble to devote even a few minutes of 
serious thought to them and to their requirements. The 
man or woman who really loves trees soon learns enough 
about them to realize that there is not room enough for all 
that are planted or spring up, and that the kindest thing 
which can be done for a tree is to help it in its hard 
struggle for existence. The true lover of trees uses the 
axe freely, and the outcry against its use springs from 
sentimentality based on ignorance. There is no better 
week in the year than this to begin to learn about trees 
and their needs, or to determine if the axe cannot be used 
with advantage to the trees we encounter in our walks 
abroad. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, among the numerous seedling Chry- 
santhemums raised by Mr. John Thorpe, Pearl River, New 
York, there was a long frame filled with plants which 
had been produced by crossing the varieties Roi des Pré- 
coces and Gloriosum. With half of these seedlings Glo- 
riosum was used as the seed-parent while Roi des Précoces 
furnished the pollen. With the other half the process was 
reversed, Gloriosum in this case furnishing the pollen and 
the early variety being used as the seed-parent. The 
plants were not mixed indiscriminately, but the seedlings 
of each kind were massed together, and the striking fact 
which appeared was that the line between these two classes 
of seedlings was as distinctly marked as if they had been 
different species of plants. At one end of the frame the 
plants which had originated with Roi des Précoces as the 
mother plant had bold foliage and stiff stems with the 
flowers all standing face upward. In the other, the fol- 
iage was more delicate and the stems were weak and bent 
down under the weight of flower-buds. In both cases the 
influence of the male parent could be noted in the char- 
acter of the flower, although the Gloriosum type of flower 
seemed to be the most prevalent. 

The result exhibited here suggests the question which 
has been often asked whether there is any special class of 
qualities mainly transmitted by the male parent and 
another class of qualities mainly transmitted by the female 
parent—that is, if we desire, for example, to cross a 
specially hardy plant with one which is more delicate in 
constitution, although it possesses other qualities which 
we wish to transmit in the cross-bred plant, which variety 
shall we use for seed and which for pollen? Ifa hundred 
seedlings should be selected from a Tea Rose which had 
been fertilized with the pollen of a Hybrid Perpetual Rose 
and a hundred more with the same Hybrid Perpetual fer- 
tilized by a Tea Rose, which of the two lots would be likely 
to have more of the fragrance of the Tea or of its particular 
coloring? Which lot would be likely to excel in hardiness 
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and possess the constitution of the Hybrid Perpetual and its 
habit of growth ? 

This is only one of the questions which are of interest 
to the hybridizer. The great majority of crosses are 
made haphazard, and perhaps the best of them have been 
the result of mere chance. ‘There are a few experts who, 
by long trial, have discovered certain principles, which, 
perhaps, they can hardly formulate, but which must guide 
them in their selection. There is no doubt but that Dr. 
Walcott or Mr. Thorpe or Mr. Harris could produce a larger 
percentage of valuable seedlings in crossing the Chrysan- 
themum than could any one with less experience ; but 
after all, there is so little absolute knowledge of the subject 
that it may be doubted whether anything more thana very 
few of the most general laws can now be formulated. Of 
course, if there are any special principles we can hope at 
last to know how to make our crosses if we wish to pro- 
duce a certain effect in foliage, or if we wish to originate a 
fruit with a certain flavor or form or color, and the same is 
true, if we wish to improve plants, in regard to hardiness 
of constitution and adaptability to certain soils and certain 
regions. Perhaps, after all, there are secrets here and in 
the breeding of animals which Nature will never reveal. 
However that may be, here is one field in which careful 
experiment with recorded results seems to have been sadly 
neglected. 


Evergreens in the New Jersey Pine Region. 


7) Sieue evergreens of the Pines are so abundant in certain 

localities that the foliage of the deciduous trees is scarcely 
missed in winter. Extensive swamps of White Cedar (Chame- 
cyparis thyotdes) form broad, irregular belts of unbroken green, 
bordered with many low-growing, broad-leaved evergreens. 
Here, protected by the Cedars, we find that all the younger 
trees of Magnolia glauca hold their leaves until spring. In 
the south it is entirely evergreen, while here it is only 
partly so. 

The broad-leaved Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is here quite 
tree-like, often from fifteen to twenty feet in height, with lower 
bushes growing among and all around them. These thrifty 
younger clumps are very beautiful. Some of these shrubs 
have much broader and more glossy leaves than others, and 
the color of the young branches is a marked feature. Some 
have twigs of a bright yellow, others take on various shades 
of red, which, contrasting with the dark, shining foliage, is 
very effective. The narrow-leaved Laurel (K. angustifolia) is 
also here in abundance. 

The Hollies attain their greatest perfection in the moist soil 
near these great Cedar-belts, especially near the coast, where 
the trees are from six to seven feet in circumference, and 
fairly ablaze with their scarlet berries, while beneath them 
their relative, the Inkberry, with shining black fruit, grows in 
profusion. 

The little shrub, Cassandra calyculata, is here, with its 
flower-buds strung all along the terminal branches in the 
axils of the small evergreen leaves, ready to open on the first 
warm days in winter. 

One of the most charming of all these smaller shrubs is the 
Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium), which in these moist 
places attains the height of three feet, while in the more 
open dry barrens it scarcely reaches a foot in height. This 
pretty little evergreen has an abundance of small shining 
leaves, and in May its top is covered with flat clusters of small 
white flowers, with ten exserted stamens with purplish pink 
anthers. 

The Bayberry retains its fragrant leaves here until late 
spring, the old leaves mingling with the new as if loath to give 
up their hold. And the evergreen Smilax is climbing over 
the deciduous shrubs, clothing them with its broad, thick 
leaves. 

The Arbor Vite (Zhuwja occidentalis), the White Cedar of 
the north, is mingling with the trees and shrubs along this 
moist belt, but more as a shrub than a tree of any dimen- 
sions. 

Turning our attention to the ground, we find charming 
evergreen herbaceous plants in these moist places. One of 
the most lovely is our Pine-barren Pyxie (Pyxidanthera bar- 
bulata), a little prostrate plant, growing in thick mats with 
small green and purplish leaves, and in early spring covered 
with a profusion of pink buds and white flowers. 
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The Xerophyllum attains its greatest perfection in these damp 
barrens, where it is a stately, fine plant. It consists of a thick 
mat of narrow, grass-like, reclining leaves, from a foot to 
eighteen inches in length. These clumps are quite orna- 
mental in winter, and they are decidedly so in May, when they 
send up a flower-stem three or four feet in height, surmounted 
by a dense head of showy white flowers. Sometimes several 
stems arise from one clump. Its cultivation is considered dif- 
ficult. Four years ago I had fifteen plants moved to my gar- 
den, where they are now all in a thriving condition. A shal- 
low trench was made only a little lower than the surrounding 

round in which they were planted. But they had been care- 
ully removed with a large deep sod of earth surrounding 
each clump, and all the little shrubby plants that were 
growing around them were left in the sod. They are well 
worth all the trouble and cost of transplanting. ; 

Farther back in the swamp, hid away among the Cedars, is 
the rare, local Helonias bullata, growing in clumps, with broad, 


thick evergreen leaves from six to ten inches in length. It 


grows almost wholly in water, and yet it is quite easy of culti- 
vation in any common garden soil, where it will bloom in 
early April. 

The Pitcher-plant is here in abundance, and is handsome all 
winter. The edge of the swamp is bordered with a thick car- 
pet of aromatic Wintergreen in such profusion that the 


- berries are collected for market, mostly by foreigners, who 


find a ready sale for the fruit in Philadelphia and New York. 
I have tarried so long amongst the evergreens in the swamp 
that I have left no space to tell of the evergreens in the drier 


and more open woodlands. 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Enemies of the Grapevine. 


Nt the Conference on Grapes held by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in Septernber in their gardens at Chiswick, 
one of the papers read by Mr. R. D. Blackmore treated on the 
above subject, and it may be of interest to reproduce a few of 
his remarks here. 

The enemies of the Vine may be broadly divided into two 
groups—namiely, those of the vegetable order, chiefly fungoid, 
and those of the animal, chiefly insects, while a third group 
that cannot be referred to either of the above may be called 
miscellaneous. 

Fungoid diseases are numerous and difficult to define even 
by skilled mycologists. Gardeners, however, designate them, 
according to their choice of aggression, as mildew of the 
roots, mildew of the shoots and foliage, or of the bunch or 
berry. Mildew on the roots is not avery extensive malady, 
and appears to exist only in places where the roots have 
missed their proper share of moisture. Mildew on the foliage 
or berry, however, is always a nuisance, and unless dealt with 
immediately is likely to prove an extensive disorder. In the 
majority of cases the evil is caused by a wantof genial warmth. 
Perhaps there has been a creeping draught or a sudden fall in 
the temperature, or something in the air that sends a shiver 
through the leaves, and then in the early morning the first 
symptoms of mildew are seen. It may be but a little gray 
breath on the under side of a young leaf, or a dull curl at the 
tip of the shoot, but to the eye of the experienced gardener it 
means the vanguard of an army of pestilence. The innumera- 
ble spores of the disease fasten onto a weak spot, and suck 
and grow and propagate with rapidity. These conditions must 
be met at once. Raise the temperature, stop every crevice of 
draught, and if there be no young grapes to forbid it, fill the 
air with a moist exhalation of sulphur and quicklime painted 
on the pipes. The leaves, also, when intested should be 
treated to a dose of sulphur, and the border where the Vine is 
growing syringed with a weak solution of soft soap and sul- 
phur. But if the sensitive berries are set these strong meas- 
ures must be modified and the treatment prolonged in a 
milder form. Mildew on the foliage is bad enough, but on the 
berries it is far worse, being so much less accessible. A course 
which has even lately been recommended, of sulphuring the 
bunch and then dipping it when ripe in a bucket of clean 
water, is a poor practice and spoils the appearance of the 
grapes. _The proper course is to remove every diseased 
berry, or even the whole bunch if it can be spared, and burn 
it. Then soak the soil with water almost hot, close every ven- 
tilator, fill the house with warmth, and syringe the floor (if it 
is feared to paint the pipes) with soft soap and sulphur 
mixed. 

Young gardeners do not seem to know or realize the danger 
of giving ‘‘bottom air” toosoon. Inthe main these sudden at- 
tacks of mildew arise from chill caused by ungenial currents 
of air, which check rapid growth and prepare the surface 
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for the reception of the hovering enemy. Every grape- 
grower has his particular crotchet, or,as he would rather have 
it called, his own enlightened theory, as to culture, for it is 
well known that grapes are well grown under different and 
sometimes diametrically opposite systems. Nevertheless, a 
time comes when principles reassert themselves. At the 
present day it is almost impossible to ripen a crop of grapes 
out-of-doors in England, yet it used to be done forty years ago. 
There has been no failing in the average temperature during 
these years, according to meteorological reports, but the 
failure is due almost entirely to the fact that open-air Vines 
are attacked by mildew, and this has discouraged growers. 

Another violent and virulent disease of a fungoid nature is 
known as Anthracnose or Melanitis. Mr. Berkeley, the great 
mycologist, believed it to be identical with the “black spot” 
of Australia and the ‘‘ black rot” or ‘grape rot” of America. 
The symptoms vary ; in some cases no blackness is apparent 
until the last stage of the disease. The tip of the shoot is first 
attacked, and the unexpanded leaves assume a dirty wash- 
leather color. Lower down the shoot the expanded leaves 
become cupped and concave underneath. The entire shoot 
becomes dull and loses its crispness, and, if pinched, indents 
without breaking. The disease at last, after descending the 
stem, enters the older wood and quickly destroys the vine if 
not checked at the outset. Those kinds with thick, tomentose 
leaves, such as Gros Colman, Gros Maroc and Black Alicante, 
are the kinds chiefly attacked by this peculiar disease, while 
Black Hamburgh, Chasselas Musqué and others appear to be 
exempt from it. 

The usual post-mortem remedy is to ‘‘search the roots”; but 
these, together with the side shoots and lower leaves, are 
always healthy until the disease reaches them. To thwart the 
disease Mr. Blackmore tried sulphur in every form, quassia, 
tobacco water, etc., but one day, seeing by chance a can of 
strong liquid manure, he plunged a shoot into it; this treat 
ment caused a speedy arrest of the evil, and, after two or three 
more dippings, a renewal of sound growth. 

Among the insect pests which attack the roots or stems of 
the Vine comes first and most fatal of all, the Phylloxera ; 
happily, however (owing, perhaps, to climate), English gar- 
deners do not make its acquaintance. Then the larve of the 
cockchafer, Cetonia and other beetles, weevils, wireworms, etc. 
The grub of the cockchafer, though destructive, does little 
harm now, because it is not in sufficient numbers. The 
Cetonia is rare and does little injury. But the weevil (Curculio 
vitis), both male and female, is a great pest. It tears the leaves, 
nips off the young shoots, and in the case of pot-vines, honey- 
combs the soil, filling the cells with fat, curled laryz, which in 
a young state are bluish white, passing into yellow when fully 
grown, and assuming a dirty red color in the pupastate. The 
presence of this insect in a pot isrevealed by the leaves turning 
yellow, the young bunches of grapes flag, and unless strong 
measures are soon applied the plant eventually dies. Preven- 
tion is the proper remedy. The soil should be searched for 
the weevils, but it is often difficult to find them, as they re- 
semble it in color. A good method of catching them is by 
ordinary Maidenhair Ferns, which act as traps. The weevils 
like them and get into the crowns to rest, and ifa plant is turned 
upside down and shaken over a piece of white paper every 
morning the weevils will drop out should any be present. 
Decayed potatoes, apples, carrots and the like may also be 
used as traps for these depredators with advantage. 

The enemies which attack the shoots and foliage are red 
spider (Zetranychus telarius) and thrips (7hrips minutissima). 
The latter is rarer than the former, and its presence is often 
due to the introduction of such plants as Azaleas, Abutilons, 
etc., into the vinery. When once established it is difficult to 
get rid of, and its ravages must be combatted by much spong- 
ing with soft soap and tobacco. The mealy-bug (Dactylopius 
adonidum) if once established becomes a frightful pest. It is 
often imported in spring by ants, and unless seen to then the 
gardener will have to cope with a mass of woolly filth later on. 
The vine scale is another enemy, but a brush filled with strong 
insecticide will soon dispatch it. 

Among miscellaneous enemies of the Vine are scorching, 
sunstroke, spot upon the berries, cracking, rust, and worst of 
all, ‘‘shanking.” The latter, especially, which some consider 
to be due to a local disease of the foot-stalk and others to the 
lack of nourishment, seems at present to be a malady little 
understood. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Blackmore is the author ofthe 
popular novel, ‘‘Lorna Doone,” and his lecture, of which 
the above is a mere outline, will appear in full in the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society and will amply repay the 


reading. 
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The Black Peach Aphis. 


Por many years Peach-trees in New Jersey, especially those 

in the sandy districts, have been in an unhealthy, thriftless 
condition. ‘‘They are badly dwarfed, and make only a feeble, 
sickly growth. The leaves are light green or yellowish, more 
or less rolled at the margins, and red or purple spotted from 
the attacks of Fungi.” The trouble is not caused by the yel- 
lows, nor does it seem to be due to a particular fungoid 
disease. Fertilizers have been used to stimulate the trees, and 
kainit of potash has gradually come to be looked upon as a 
specific. This substance is undoubtedly a valuable stimulant 
and fertilizer, but it has another quality, to which, in the light of 
recent developments, most of its success is probably due. It 
is an insecticide of no mean value, and to this quality it owes 
the specific effect in a majority of cases. Dr. E. F. Smith, who 
has for many years studied the diseases of the Peach, has 
found that a plant-louse attacks the roots of the trees, and so 
devitalizes them as to check growth and give the well known 
yellow appearance. 

This aphid (Aphis Persice niger, E. F. Smith) was very 
abundant in New Jersey during the season of 1890, not only 
on the roots, but on the leaves. During the month of May, 
at Vineland, the young shoots of several Peach-trees were 
attacked so that they were curled and dwarfed and all 
but destroyed. There was a similar experience in other 


Fig. 70.—Pkacu Apuip (Aphis Persice niger); WINGED VivirpAROUS FEMALE. 


localities. The forms of this insect seen on the leaves and 
branches are principally wingless, viviparous females, deep 
black and shining, smooth, with a well marked margin or se- 
ries of lateral depressions on the abdomen. The young are 
paler, more brown in color, and sometimes with a greenshade 
in newly born individuals. Among these are found a few 
winged forms, of which the annexed figure gives a fair 
idea. 

They are of the same shining black color as are the wingless 
forms, but the body is not so stout and the antenne are longer. 
It is by these winged forms that the species is distributed. 
They fly to neighboring orchards, especially favoring young 
or nursery trees, and plant colonies which rapidly increase ; 
and about midsummer make their way into the ground. At 
this time the leaves are comparatively deserted, but the roots 
are Swarming with wingless forms. Nursery-trees now begin 
to sicken, and many die off. Dr. Smith mentions several cases 
of thousands of trees entirely killed, while one instance at least 
has come under my own notice in which the seedlings were 
rapidly succumbing to the attacks of this insect. Other failures 
reported to me are almost certainly referable to the same 
cause. On the root system the development continues, only 
wingless forms being produced, and this goes on until winter. 
In the mild winter of 1889-90 they continued nearly through 
the season. In the spring they come to the surface, and the 
life cycle begins afresh. There seems no place in this exist- 
ence for the egg state, and true, sexed individuals are not 
known. There seems to be a continuous, agamic reproduc- 
tion. 

In general appearance this Peach-louse is very like the spe- 
cies infesting the Cherry (AZyzus cerasi, Fabr.); but there are 
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some curious differences. The antenne in many of the 
plant-lice are furnished with sensory organs, the exact use of 
which is still unknown. In this species these sensory pits are 
most remarkably developed; not only are they very numer- 
ous, but they are on every joint, and are also very large. 
The figure brings out the structure fairly well. 
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Fig. 71.—ANTENNAL JOINTS OF PEAcH APHID. 


a, antenna of young louse; 4, first long joint of winged form; c, second 
long joint; d, third long joint; e, whip joint; 4 sensory pit from top; 
g, same from side. 


_In the Cherry-louse these sensory pits, though still of good 

size, are very much reduced in number, and they are entirely 
wanting on the second long joint. On the third joint there 
is but a single pit near the tip, 
and only on the whip joint are the 
two species at all alike. Another 
curious fact in these antennz is, 
that the joints are imbricated, or 
with scale-like markings, as rather 
roughly indicated in the figures. 
The injury is done by sucking the 
sap of the tree and thus diverting ° 
the nourishment. 

While the insects are above ground 
they are quite readily dealt with. The 
ordinary whale-oil soap— Leggett’s 
Anchor Brand—is as good a remedy 
as any; it should be used at the rate 
of one pound in six gallons of water; 
this will kill the lice without injury 
to the foliage. 

This insect in its underground 
state is the most destructive and the 
most difficult to deal with, as it 
cannot be treated with insecticides. 
The kerosene oil emulsion might 
reach it, but it would have to be 
very thoroughly applied. We have 
a much better remedy in the potash 
salts, and of these the kainit is best, 
perhaps because it contains more 
salt than the muriate. This has the 
advantage of being stimulant as well 
as insecticide, and the entire cost of 
the application is retained in the 
vigor of ‘the tree. The insecticide 
is therefore “thrown in,” for only 
the fertilizer is paid for. The salts 
should bescattered broadcast, in good 
fertilizing quantity, and preferably 
before a rain, so that the salt water may reach the roots in 
the quickest possible time. Never hill up the trees with 
potash. The chances are that by doing so you will kill the 


trees as well as the insects. 
Rutgers College. John B. Smith, 
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Fig. 72.—ANTENNAL JOINTS 
or CHERRY APHID. 
(Myzus cerasz, Fabr.) 


a, firstlong joint ; 4, third 
long joint ; c, whip joint; all 
of the winged yiviparous 
female. 
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Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


H#MANTHUS LINDENI, a beautiful new plant discovered by 
Mr. Auguste Linden somewhere in the Congo region, which 
has recently flowered for the first time in cultivation in the 
nurseries of L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels, is figured 
in the issue of Zhe Gardeners’ Chronicle of October 18th. Mr. 
N. E, Brown, who describes it, finds that the plant remains a 
considerable time in flower, the head being very large, and 
producing a hundred or more large and brilliantly colored 
flowers, which open in succession. He kept the specimen 
which Mr. Linden sent him in water for nearly two weeks, 
during which time the flowers continued to expand. ‘This 
species does not form a true bulb, but has a thick, solid root- 
stock, from which arise six or eight leaves in two ranks that 
persist for a long time, the plant being practically evergreen.” 
The scape arises from the side of the leaves, is moderately 
stout and about eighteen inches high. The umbel of flowers 
is six or eight inches in diameter, with a hundred or more 
flowers opening in succession. The individual flowers are 
two inches in diameter, with a tube nearly an inch long, andlong, 
slender lobes, which are bright salmon-scarlet color, fading to 
pink. Thelong filaments are nearly of thesamecoloras the peri- 
anth, although whitish at the base and furnished with purple 
anthers. Specifically, Mr. Brown points out, this species is 
most nearly allied to H. Angolensis, but the flowers are much 
larger and the leaves are dissimilar. 

PHONIA MouTAN.—There is in 7he Garden of London, 
published on the 18th of October, a beautifully colored plate 
ot asingle white Tree Peony, a seedling raised by Messrs. 
Kelway & Sons, of Langport, who have been experimenting 
during the last twenty years in raising seedlings of these plants. 
The seed ripens in September and is sownas soon as gathered 
in frames without artificial heat. Some of the seed vegetate 
the following year, and the seedlings are allowed to remain in 
the seed-bed for two years. The Langport system is to plant 
the seedlings in the month of October, in well enriched soil, in 
drills two feet apart and six inches between each plant in the 
drills. Here they remain for two years more, and are then 
finally planted three feet apart each way to bloom. The best 
seedlings are selected for stock and propagated after grafting 
in'the following manner: ‘First procure a sufficient quantity 
of tubers of P. Sivensis ; cut these into lengths of about six 
inches ; then take grafts from the sorts you wish to increase 
and insert these into the upper end of the tuber in the ordinary 
way of cleft-grafting, tie securely and cover the junction with 
grafting wax so as to exclude the air. These should now be 
potted into five-inch pots, using a good rich compost; the pots 
should be plunged into frames unheated; give a good water- 
ing, and cover the frames with a thin mat to partially exclude 
light. In the winter they should have an extra mat to protect 
them from severe frost. The best time to perform this opera- 
tion is in the months of August and September.” To show 
the value of these plants as ornaments for the garden it is only 
necessary to refer to a specimen which a correspondent of 
The Garden describes as eight feet high and twelve yards in 
circumference. This wonderful plant had never failed during 
a quarter of a century to produce annually several hundred 
blooms. Tree Pzonies, which start to grow early in the spring, 
and are, therefore, liable to suffer wherever late spring frosts 
occur, really do much better in this country than they do in 
England, and it is surprising that their value is not more 
generally appreciated and that they are not more frequently 
planted. The single-flowered varieties especially are rarely 
seen, although they are more beautiful and desirable than 
those with double flowers. There are probably still many 
very fine varieties to be found in Japanese gardens which have 
not yet reached this country or Europe. 


A FRUITING GINKGO.—The Japanese Ginkgo-tree has proba- 
bly rarely fruited in this country. The tree is not fruitful 
until it attains a considerable age, and, as the sexes are sepa- 
rated on different individuals, it is essential that male and 
female trees should grow together in order to secure fertiliza- 
tion ; and as it is impossible to distinguish the sexes until the 
trees flower, the securing of both in the same plantation is a 
matter of mere chance. A tree planted in the grounds of the 
Military Academy of Kentucky produced fruit several yearsago, 
and one of the trees in Central Park in this city is now fruitful. 
Miss Graceanna Lewis, of Media, Pennsylvania, sends us 
an admirable drawing of the Ginkgo-fruit produced by a tree 
in the garden of Charles J. Wistar, Esq., at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, now about forty years old. This tree bore a 
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few fruits last year for the first time. The fruit of the Ginkgo, 
which few people who are not botanists realize is a conifer, 
is drupe-like, with a large, hard nut surrounded by thick oily 
flesh which soon becomes rancid and is very disagreeable. 
The kernel of. the nut, however, has a delicate almond-like 
flavor much liked by the Japanese, who use great quantities 
of these seeds as dessert fruit. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


AUTUMN COLoRsS.—The weather here for the last six weeks 
has been remarkable for the absence of rain and an unusual 
amount of sunshine. The effect is seen in the bedding-plants 
and others placed out-of-doors for summer effect, which are 
now at least as good as they have been at any time during the 
year. Planting is delayed because of the dryness of the 
ground; indeed, the leaves of deciduous trees and shrubs are 
only now assuming their autumin colors. The conditions 
above named, coupled with a few slight frosts, have been 
favorable to the development of color in the leaves of most 
trees and shrubs. The Oaks, Beeches, Chestnuts, Maples, 
Liquidambars and Poplars among trees, and the Spirieas, 
Sumachs, Azaleas, Vines, etc., among shrubs, are especially 
rich in the glow of their golden, crimson, chocolate and scarlet 
hues. The Tupelos, Wyssa multiflora and N. sylvatica, are 
like flaming firesin color. AmongsttheSumachs the most note- 
worthy, on account of its beauty as much as its rarity, is “#. 
cotinoides, for which Kew is indebted to Harvard. It forms a 
compact mass two yards through, and its leaves are now 
wholly rich orange in color. Apparently this species is quite 
at home in an ordinary border at Kew. We have not yet 
learned to make as much use in gardens of these autumn 
glowing leaves as we might. One frequently notices beautiful 
effects, which are the results of accident rather than design, 
in plantations and even in forests. These if reproduced inthe 
garden would be delightful. We want some one to set down 
for us the names of the plants to use for autumn effects, such 
as those described, and the positions they thrive best in. Mr. 
Jack and other correspondents did something toward this last 
year in GARDEN AND ForReEsT. The brilliancy of color in many 
of these leaves in autumn is quite equal in effect to anything 
produced by flowers, and in a favorable season the leaves re- 
main in beauty at least as long as flowers. And yet I think I 
am right in saying that in most gardens the usefulness of 
autumn-tinted trees and shrubs for producing a picturesque 
effect is either unknown or ignored. The Azalea-garden at 
Kew now is as charming in the varied hues of the leaves as it 
was when the flowers were the attraction. This is equally 
true of the shrubby Spiraeas and of many other Rosaceze. The 
Sumachs are almost singular in owing their favor in most gar- 
dens to the brilliant colors assumed by the leaves in autumn. 

The Sea Buckthorn (Aypophae rhamnoides) by the side of the 
lake at Kew is as heavily laden with bright orange berries as 
the best fruited Pyracantha I ever saw. Is it known as a fine 
shrub in your gardens? Of course a male plant must be 
planted near the females to get fruits. 


ORCHIDS.— Cattleya Bowringiana is a very useful plant, as it 
flowers late in the autumn when there are comparatively few 
Orchids in bloom. Its colors are warm and attractive, the 
flowers are elegant, and they last well. It may be called an 
autumn-flowering C. Skimnert. Another species of Cattleya 
which is flowering now is C. maxima. There are varieties of 
this so poor as to be scarcely worth growing; but in the va- 
riety named Peruviensis we have a first-rate plant, very free 
in the production of flowers, whilst the colors are brighter and 
the size almost twice as large as in the ordinary forms. 

C. du Buyssoniana is a new species, of which plants in flower 
were recently exhibited in London by M. Linden’s Company, 
of Brussels. It may be called a variety of C. amethystoglossa, 
with sepals and petals cream-yellow anda rich mauve labellum. 
The same company exhibited a plant in flower of a magnificent 
variety of C. aurea named Lindeni. The sepals and petals 
were of a clear lemon-yellow color, not buff,as is usual in this 
Cattleya, whilst the lip was enormousinsize and heavily penciled 
with golden yellow. A series of varieties of this newly intro- 
duced Cattleya were exhibited under the name of C. Warocgue- 
ana, but which has been described by Mr. Rolfe as a variety 
of C. labiata. It appears to be about midway between the 
sub-species C. 7rian@ and C. gigas, and is really distinct, large 
flowered, handsome and apparently easily cultivated. Some 
of the flowers exhibited measured seven inches across, the 
sepals and petals were of good substance and two and a half 
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inches across, whilst the lip was funnel-shaped, nearly four 
inches long, with a wide spreading undulated limb. The col- 
ors ranged in the different varieties from rich rosy mauve to 
pure white, the labellum being more or less deep maroon and 
yellow. Their varietal names were Regalis, Amethystina, 
Delicata and Flammea. There are many beautiful forms of 
C. aurea, but the rarest and most delightful of all is that 
named Imshottiana, of which Baron Schroeder exhibited a 
plant in flower last week. It has milk-white sepals and petals 
and a labellum colored as in the type. A specimen of Cyprz- 
pedium Fairreanum, bearing seven elegant flowers, was shown 
trom the Baron’s collection, the richness of which is often 
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little account as a garden Orchid; Lelia Arnoldiana, very 
similar to, if not the same as Z. Crawshayana, and Catasetum 
Bungerothii, var. Randi, remarkable in having cream-yellow 
flowers instead of white, as in the type. These were the most 
striking of the Orchids exhibited at the last meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

Asrides Lawrencie is the largest flowered, and, at the same 
time, one of the most beautiful species known. It has lately 
become plentiful owing to a large importation of it by Mr. San- 
der, and its flowers are not now uncommon in collections, 
But in 1883, when first introduced, a single example was pur- 
chased by Sir Trevor Lawrence for 235 guineas. A plant of it 


Fig. 73.—Celastrus articulata.—See page 551. 


abundantly manifested at the meetings of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, in which the Baron takes such an active interest. 
Besides the above he also sent several plants in flower of his 
magnificent variety of Dendrobium Phalenopsis. Some of the 
flower-scapes were twenty-one inches long, and bore each six 
or seven flowers, which were three and a half inches across, 
and colored a rich rosy mauve, almost crimson, the color of 
the curiously formed labellum being a deep velvety maroon. 
Although introduced ten years ago from north Australia, yet 
this species is extremely rare in cultivation. I am informed, 
however, that the Linden Company, at Brussels, have lately 
imported about 2,000 strong plants of it. Lela grandis vera, 
a fine form, with broad nankeen-colored sepals and petals and 
a rose-purple labellum blotched with maroon; Aganisia 
cerulea, a rare plant of some interest on account of its pecu- 
liarly formed and uncommon colored flowers, otherwise of 


now flowering at Kew was obtained several years ago for 
A. Sanderianum. It is related to A. odoratum, indeed proba- 
bly only a variety of it, but the flowers are one and a half 
inches across and fully as long, and they are white, with ma- 
genta tips to the segments. A. Sanderianum is almost as 
large, but it differs in the form and color of the labellum. We 
are as yet ignorant of the habitat of these two noble rides, 
but it is probable that they occur together. 

Pleiones are the gayest Orchids in flower now at Kew. Some 
of the pans in which they are grown are only ten inches across, 
yet I counted seventy-five flowers on one panful a few days 
ago. When understood, Pleiones are very easily cultivated. 
They require a rich soil, chiefly turfy loam and leaf-mould, no 
water after potting until they have pushed their new roots well 
into the soil, and then plenty until they lose their leaves again. 
A position near the glass in a sunny, airy greenhouse suits all 
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of them except P. precox, which thrives best when grown in 
a warm house. When the flowers are opening the soil should 
be at once saturated and afterward kept just moist. Many 
people err with these plants by trying to grow them in a high 
temperature and by failing to give them a rest in a dry, sunny 
house from the time when the leaves fade until the flowers 
open. 

Seaan thera coccinea, the Chinese Air-plant, is one of the 
most gorgeous Orchids, but it requires a considerable amount 
of head room to persuade it to flower. In tropical countries it 
is a tayorite plant for verandas or to grow in masses in sunny 
positions. The stems grow almost as long as the Vanilla, and 
the stronger and longer the stems the larger the inflorescence 
will be. About six years ago a few newly imported small 
pieces of this Renanthera were fastened to a dead Fern-trunk, 
which was placed in a sunny position in the Palm-house at 
Kew. One of these pieces is now nine feet long, and it bears 
a raceme of about sixty large, rich orange-crimson flowers. 
Compared with what is produced by well cared for plants in 
the tropics this is small, still the flowering of this plant in 
glass houses is of rare occurrence. By training the stems 
horizontally it is possible that they may be induced to flower 
even in small houses. The plant revels in sunshine and 


moisture. 
Kew. W. Watson. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Celastrus articulata. 


LTHOUGH discovered by Thunberg and first pub- 
lished more than a century ago, no figure, it seems, 
has appeared before of this handsome Asiatic species, 
which possesses very considerable value as a garden plant. 
Celastrus arficulata,* in cultivation, is a stout, rapid-grow- 
ing and very vigorous, leafy plant, with twining stems, 
growing to a height of ten or fifteen feet. The bark is light 
brown or ashy gray, and is conspicuously marked with 
numerous small, pale, wart-like excrescences. The leaf 
is obovate, orbicular or oval, coarsely crenulate-serrate, 
contracted at the apex into a short, broad point, and at the 
base into a long, broad petiole. It is membranaceous, 
with a prominent midrib and primary veins and rather 
conspicuous reticulated veinlets, and is often, when fully 
grown, four or five inches long and two and a half to three 
inches broad. Itis dark yellow-green on the upper, and paler 
on the lower surface. ‘The small yellow-green flowers are 
produced in short axillary three-flowered clusters less than 
half the length of the petioles, and appear when the leaves 
are rather more than half grown. ‘The fruit is globose or 
sometimes obovate, and pale green when it first ripens. 
Later and after opening, the pod turns bright, clear yel- 
low, making a handsome contrast with the brilliant orange- 
colored aril of the seed. It is produced in great profusion 
often on short, spur-like, lateral branches, and does 
not disappear until late in the autumn or until long after 
the falling of the leaves, which, as long as they remain on 
the plants, nearly hide it from view. 

Celastrus articulafa is apparently widely distributed 
through northern and central China and through the 
northern parts of Japan. It shows, however, considerable 
variation in the form of the leaves, specimens collected by 
Dr. Henry (Nos. 5640 and 5986) in western China, and re- 
ferred to this species by Professor Oliver, having ovate- 
acuminate leaves, slightly and remotely serrate only. 

Celastrus articulafa has been cultivated for several years 
in the Arnold Arboretum, where it was first sent by Mr. S. 
B. Parsons, of Flushing, New York, in 1879. It has also 
been raised here from seed collected by Dr. Bretschneider in 
the neighborhood of Pekin. It is perfectly hardy, and 
grows with the greatest rapidity and vigor, and has been 
found useful in covering rocks, walls and waste places ; 
and late in the year, after the leaves have fallen, it is ex- 
ceedingly ornamental. 


*Celastrus articulata, Thunberg, ‘‘ Fl. Jap.,” 97-—Bunge, ‘‘ Enum. PI. Chin. Bor.,”’ 
97-—Maximowicz, “ Mél. Biol.,” xi., 20c.—Franchet, ‘ Pl. David.,” 70.—Forbes & 
Hemsley, Your. Linn. Soc., xxiii., 122. 4 

Articulata, the specific name in the ‘‘ Flora,” is, as Maximowicz has pointed out, 
a misprint for orvdicudata, the name used by Thunberg in his preliminary catalogue 
of Japanese plants Z. c. xlii. 
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Although much more vigorous, and a larger and more 
rapidly growing plant, it is less beautiful than the North 
American species, Ce/as/rus scandens, the Climbing Bitter- 
Sweet or Roxbury Waxwork, in which the flowers are not 
axillary, but are produced in long, raceme-like clusters, 
terminating the branches, so that the fruit is raised above 
the leaves, and is a conspicuous and handsome object all 
through the early autumn, when that of the Asiatic species 
is hardly noticeable. The fruit of the American species is 
moreover rather larger and more brilliantly colored. 

The figure on page 550 is from a drawing made by Mr. 
Faxon from one of the plants growing in the Arboretum. 


GSS. 


Cultural Department. 
Late Irish Potatoes in the South. 


HE late fall crop of Irish potatoes in the south is annually 

becoming a more important matter as its proper treat- 

ment is better understood and the conditions for success are 
known. 

Formerly, this late crop of Irish potatoes was the most 
uncertain of all, now it is as certain as any. Just at this date 
(October 25th), when northern Irish potatoes are retailing in 
Raleigh for sixty cents per peck, the outcome of the late plant- 
ing is specially important. Experience has demonstrated that 
in this latitude the best time to plant this crop is about August 
15th. In late autumns they may mature planted later, but this 
is about the most certain period. The practice of our best 
growers is to bed the small potatoes from the early crop as 
soon as dug ina single layer, so they do not just touch each 
other, cover with an inch or so of soil, and leave them until 
planting time. By mid-August all the immature tubers will 
either have rotted or dried up and the good ones will have 
beguntosprout. Theseare then planted in well prepared land, 
and only covered with about one inch of soil, which is rolled 
compactly. This shallow covering is one of the most impor- 
tant points, as it is found that if covered deeply they will not 
grow so rapidly. The crop planted August 15th will be ma- 
tured by October 31st ora little later. Last fall (1889) was un- 
usually late, and potatoes planted the second week in Septem- 
ber made a good crop, the tops not being killed by frost until 
November 28th; but in an ordinary autumn it is desirable to 
be ready for killing frost early in November. 

This late crop in this latitude can be left where they grow 
and covered with straw to prevent freezing. They can then 
be dug at any time in winter and will sell as new potatoes 
at a good round price. One grower in this state sold his entire 
crop last winter at the same price as new Bermudas, and made 
a very good thing of it. But the great advantage of this late- 
fall crop of potatoes is that they keep unsprouted all winter 
and late into spring, and will easily take the place of northern- 
grown old potatoes in spring when their quality is better 
known. The ease and certainty with which this crop is now 
grown will be a great inducement to southern farmers to ex- 


tend the cultivation of late potatoes. 
Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


The Rot Among Late Potatoes. 


ANY specimens of rotting Irish potatoes have been re- 
ceived at the Agricultural Experiment Station within 
aweek. A large number of the Potato-growers of Salem and 
Cumberland Counties, of this state, will lose their entire crop. 
In a recent visit to the regions most affected I have seen 
many fields that would have yielded too bushels per acre 
abandoned as not worth the cost of harvesting. The rot has 
been unusually serious in southern New Jersey. One cause, 
unmistakably, has been the protracted rains. The Phyfopni- 
thera infestans thrives in moist weather; and while it ap- 
pears more or less every season, it is only found in low places 
in dry seasons, although abundant enough to furnish a con- 
stant supply of spores for future outbreaks when weather 
favorable to it occurs. The Fungus first attacks the leaves 
and afterward works its way down the juicy stems into the 
tubers. Mildew may reach the potatoes by the spores 
on fallen leaves being washed into the soil by rains. This 
Fungus grows with surprising rapidity. A decayed potato, 
brought from near Bridgeton, was cut into halves this morn- 
ing at eight o’clock, and each piece placed under a bell-jar 
standing upon a plate holding water to produce a moist cham- 
ber. At twelve o'clock spots of white mould were visible 
upon the cut surface, and, when subjected to microscopic 
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examination, were found to consist of numerous filaments of 
the Rot-fungus, many of which were bearing a half dozen 
spores, some apparently of full size. In four hours, therefore, 
the filaments within the potato had grown from the cut sur- 
tace and ‘“‘truited,” as the term is used by mycologists. This 
experiment indicates how rapidly the Rot-fungus may spread 
in a Potato-field. 

It is a well known fact that the Potato-rot Fungus, as a rule, 
does not do its greatest damage until midsummer, and often 
not until late in Septeinber, as in the present instance. It is 
an advantage, therefore, all other things being considered, to 
plant early and to have the crops harvested before the decay 
becomes serious. Some of the people in southern New Jer- 
sey planted late to escape the Potato-beetles. There may be 
other advantages, in a good year, in having the crop late, as 
the labor is better distributed and the yield is larger; but ina 
wet season itis fatal. Aside from early planting, something 
can be done to check the Rot-fungus by spraying the vines. 
Experiments have proved that compounds of copper, as the 
Bordeaux mixture and others, are effective for Potato-rot. 
The fungicide may be mixed with water containing London- 
purple used for the beetles, and applied at the same time. A 
few sprayings in an ordinary year may save the foliage. 

Byron D. Halsted. 


Rutgers College. 


Late-Flowering Asters. 


A. SHORTII.—This desirable plant is from four to five feet 
high, and it bears in great profusion flowers about an inch 
across, with pale lilac-blue ray-florets. The blooming season 
extends from the middle of October till the middle of Novem- 
ber. Itis found from Ohio to Georgia, westward to Illinois 
and Kentucky. Holding its flowers undamaged later than 
any other native Aster, the scarcity of other flowers and the 
forlorn nature of its surroundings render its aspect and utility 
more striking than would be the case earlier in the season. 
Rich garden soil, a position sheltered from strong winds and 
partially shaded from noonday sun are the conditions most 
favorable to the development of its best qualities. In an ex- 
posed sunny position or in light soil the growth of the plant is 
less vigorous, and, while it blooms earlier under such cir- 
cumstances, the fewer flowers of indifferent quality pass away 
before those on plants in the right situation begin to unfold. 

A. TARTARICUS.—This species comes from Tartary, having 
been introduced in 1818. In general appearance it differs 
widely from the ordinary species of this country. The thick, 
somewhat succulent stem is boldly erect, its surface promi- 
nently furrowed, and is generally more than six feet high. 
This plant has three distinct series of leaves. They are 
all oblanceolate and of a rather pale green color. Those of 
the radical series are fully two feet in length, crenate and con- 
verging at the base toa long petiole. The much smaller leaves 
of the stem are sessile and conspicuously serrate, and those of 
the branches still smaller, sessile and minutely serrate. The 
racemose-paniculate heads are few-flowered, the flowers, how- 
ever, being an inch in diameter, with showy rays of deep red- 
dish lilac. The plant is valuable chiefly on account of its late- 
flowering character, the flowers developing during the latter 
part of October and early in November. Half of the flowers 
still remain unopened. This plant is found useful here for 
cutting from, but in the warmer climate of states farther south 
it should prove still more valuable. A rather poor soil and 
a situation well exposed to sunshine are required to induce the 
plant to flower in this locality before severe frost renders it 
impossible. 


A. TURBINELLUS.—This is without doubt the best of the late- 
flowering kinds. It is native in Illinois, Missouri and Louisiana. 
The stems attain a height of from three to four feet, and push 
branches from the axil of almost every leaf. The leaves are 
comparatively small, dark green, lanceolate and sessile. The 
flowers are about one and a half inches across, with ray 
florets of a showy blue tint, reflexed at the tip. The in- 
stances of more than one flower developing upon the same 
branchlet are exceptional, though one may occasionally find 
as many asthree. The free-branching habit of the plant, how- 
ever, ensures a bountiful supply of flowers. Strong clumps 
make an excellent display in the herbaceous border during 
the early part of October. The stems, of course, require 
staking, but if all the branches are left to assume their natur- 
ally pendulous habit the gracefulness of the mass will be 
materially enhanced. The time at which this Aster blooms 
renders it most useful for cutting, and space should be found 
for a few clumps of it for that reason. Itis found at its best 
in a sheltered, sunny position in moderately rich soil. I am 
told that 4. /evis is sometimes substituted for this species by 
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dealers. A. /evis is a worthy enough subject in its place; but 
itis a less elegant plant with much coarser leaves, and its 
smaller blue flowers are past when those of A. turbinellus 
commence to expand. Purchasers, therefore, should be care- 
ful as to the reliability of the dealer with whom their orders are 


placed. 
MM. Barker. 


Cambridge Botanical Gardens. 


Brunfelsias. 


RUNFELSIAS (francisceas) are handsome Brazilian 
shrubs, several species of which have long been in 
cultivation, though comparatively rare in American col- 
lections. These plants need a warm-house, and do not 
thrive if given too much sun. Full exposure to the light 
and heat during the summer is not best for them, and though 
they enjoy liberal watering and syringing when in active growth, 
discretion should be used or the plants may become sodden 
and thus lose their roots. When this occurs it becomes rather 
a tedious operation to restore the plant to health. As to soil, 
Brunfelsias prefer a light peaty mixture, rather coarse and 
fibrous, and with good drainage; some lumps of charcoal are 
a useful addition. The propagation of the Brunfelsias is 
effected by means of cuttings made of the young growth; 
these root readily when kept rather close and subjected to a 
moderate bottom heat. The young plants grow quite rapidly 
in a temperature of sixty to sixty-five degrees, and the shoots 
should be pinched occasionally to encourage a bushy habit. 
Old established plants will bear severe cutting back to keep 
them compact in form, as when they are allowed to take their 


own way they are apt to become rather straggling in appear- 


ance, 


Regarding varieties it may be stated that B. calycina and B. 


calycina major are among the most showy. &. calycina major 
is a garden variety of B. calycina, and is quite similar in general 
appearance to the type, but rather stronger in growth. It bears 
larger flowers, which are often four inches in diameter, a deep 
purple color when first open, but fading several shades lighter 
as the flower ages. The leaves are lanceolate, from four to 
six inches long and bright shining green. 

&. eximia is another fine species, and produces flowers 
about two inches in diameter and violet in color. The foliage 
of this species is not so large as that of the preceding, nor so 
bright, being dull dark green. 4. eximia is not difficult to 
manage and continues in flower for a long time, and for this 
deserves special mention. 

A much smaller variety than either of the preceding is 
B. unifiora, which is more useful when small than the stronger 
growers, from the fact that it makes a compact little plant and 
is almost continuously in bloom. The flowers are compara- 
tively small, and about the color of a Neapolitan Violet at first, 
but gradually fade to white, the different colors of the flowers 
on the same plant having rather an odd effect. This plant is 
also of some repute in Brazil as a remedy for certain diseases, 
the roots, and in some instances the leaves also, being used as 
a medicine, and for this reason it is there known as “ Vegeta- 
ble Mercury.” 


BL. Lindeniana is also worthy of cultivation, and has some-~ 


what similar characteristics to B. wnzflora, but is larger and 
stronger. Its flowers are bright purple, with a light centre, 
and very showy, and the leaves are of medium size, dark 
green and rather pubescent. 

There are several other species which produce quite showy 
flowers, but those I have mentioned are most easily procured. 
W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Enemies of Chrysanthemums. 


WHILE most of our Chrysanthemums are good, and a few 

exceptionally so, it is evident that they would have been 
much better, but for various diseases from which they have 
suffered. It cannot be true that failure, so frequently reported, 
is generally the result of carelessness. A good rich soil, when 
pot-grown, moderately rich when planted out; plenty of water; 
careful attention with regard to stopping growths, so as to 
obtain bushy plants ; disbudding, to obtain good-sized flowers 
well distributed over the specimens. These seem to be neces- 
sities in cultivation. 

The various insects which abstract the juices by means of a 
beak or proboscis, such as are commonly called chinch bugs, 
have been numerous as well as various. They appear to have 
been quite local in their ravages. As was stated by Mr. Jack 
in a recent number of GARDEN AND FOREST, no external appli- 
cation is of any use in overcoming them except temporarily. 

Insects common here could hardly be found in a collection 
two miles away, where another prevailed which gave us no 
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trouble. Forty miles away an entirely different insect from 
either gave the most trouble. 

Apart from diseased conditions, which are clearly caused by 
insects, there are some which are not so easily explained. A 
number of plants, some of which are now among the best, 
lost color, that is, went pale, the change being discernible in 
twenty-four hours. They regained color after two or three 
weeks without loss of foliage. I consulted several growers, 
and every one informed me that my plants were either too wet 
or too dry. I can only say the drainage was good in all cases. 
I read with interest Mr. Halsted’s notes on the Nematodes in 
No. 138 of GARDEN AND FOREST, and according to his descrip- 
tion I am inclined to think some of our plants have the disease 
caused by them, although I must say that most of the un- 
healthy plants are those which have been so for two or three 
seasons. Being good varieties, and some old ones, I have 
hesitated to throw them away, hoping to bring them into a 
healthy condition by careful treatment the whole year round. 
Good healthy-looking cuttings were put in with the others and 
flourished. All went well until the middle of June, when a 
few leaves began to wither on one side or at the tip of the leaf, 
while the base generally remained green and fresh. The 
affected portion would pass through all the stages of decay, 
and even after it had dried up the unaffected part would yet 
be green. A curious thing about this disease is that when 
once it appears it remains on that particular plant the whole 
season, and in every case they are old varieties which have 
exhibited the same disease before. Monsieur Raoux, Daimio, 
Roseum superbum, Alfred Salter and Talfourd Salter are the 
greatest sufferers, but neither Jardin des Plantes nor Mrs. 
Geerge Rundle have done well. 

Quite a number of plants have been attacked with a blue 
aphis on the roots, apparently the variety so destructive 
among China Asters near Boston lastsummer. The presence 
of ants always indicated affected plants. Soot, guano, lime- 
water (even to soaking the plants in it), sulphide of potassium 
and magnesium oxide were used against them. The latter 
compound usually drove the anis away for a day or two, but, 
likely, only to carry their stock of aphides to another plant, or, 
perhaps, return. I had an idea that if ants could be banished, 


‘successive waterings would fill up the air holes, which they 


constantly kept open, and so smother the aphides. There is 
also a roundish, white insect larger than the ordinary aphis, 
and not unlike what is known as ‘“‘mealy bug.” It is the ants’ 
“cow.” I notice now, October, they are busy carrying dead 
ones to the surface. I have used no insecticides, and do not 
know whether they have died a natural death or not. 

I write of these troubles now in the hope that other growers 
will give an account of their experience, and perhaps suggest 
effective methods of treatment against the enemies which 
seem to attack the Chrysanthemum in increasing numbers 


ever ear, 
Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 


ROBINIA PSEUDACACIA, VAR. MIMOSHFOLIA.—The foliage of 
this form of our native Locust is of an extremely light and 


_ graceful appearance, on account of the small size of the leaflets 


and their dark and rich shade of green. One would hardly 
imagine it to bea form of our Robinia at all at first sight. It 
is most striking in a certain airy character of its foliage, and 
must make an elegant specimen for a lawn. 


ULMUS SINENSIS is a rare Elm, which makes a dense head 
composed of fine branches and twigs, with its deep green, 
glossy, acuminate leaves of only two inches in length by 
three-fifths of an inch in width, closely imbricated or over- 
lapped, in one plane, on the new shoots. It is a tree of very 
remarkable beauty of foliage, and of as great beauty of outline 
of the head, when developed. There seem to be several 
varieties of this or closely related species lately introduced 
into cultivation, but the form here noted, with foliage lying 
in one plane on each new shoot, is very distinct and desir- 
able. 


A WEEPING PURPLE BEECH, lately introduced, is proving to 
be a really desirable tree. Its color is all that can be desired 
in a Purple Beech, and its pendulous habit is, apparently, an 
improvement upon that of the well known Weeping European 
Beech, on account of its regular, upright growth of stem. 
The irregular form of the old sort is, of course, one of its at- 
tractions, but the erect growth of the new variety is in its 
favor, at least in the practical business of propagating it in the 
nursery, where the old sort was very unsatisfactory. The side 
branches have a sweeping and regular “ weeping” habit pos- 
sessed by no other tree. 
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PTELIA TRIFOLIATA, VAR. AUREA, came outafew yearsago, and 
we have been able to study it under all the conditions of propa- 
gation and growth for three years, and it is certainly one of the 
most richly colored ofall the treesand shrubs, having yellow foli- 
age, and keeps its foliage and its high color until into November. 
Its growth is that of a large shrub, and it can also be grown as 
asmall tree. There is a gloss to the surface of the foliage of 
the Ptelia, and this serves to bring out the color of this new 
“golden” sortas varnish brings out the color of painted surfaces, 
thus greatly enhancing its effectiveness. The yellow or 
Golden Elder is, by many, considered the finest of that class 
of foliage plants; but a glance at both these kinds, growing 
side by side, shows this Ptelia to be very much the richer 
and more effective. I have never seen the latter burned by 
hot suns, while the former often gets scorched in midsummer. 
At this writing, October gth, our Ptelias are splendid masses 
of color. 


STYRAX OBASSIA has been perfectly hardy here at Cam- 
bridge for three years, and now appears to be perfectly con- 
tented. Its foliage is oval, or obovate, rugose, of very large 
size, fully seven inches long by five or six wide, of a light 
green color. Its blossoms have not appeared here yet, but 
are described by one who has seen them much in Japan as 
about one inch across, disposed in racemes eight inches long 
and very fragrant. 


STYRAX JAPONICA, the other Japanese species, has, on the 
contrary, small and very distinct foliage, with blossoms borne 
singly and hanging down beneath the rather horizontal 
branches in the greatest profusion. Both seem to me among 


the best of the rarer shrubs. 
Cambridge, Mass. LE ble Temple. 


Vitis heterophylla, sometimes sold as Amfelopsis tricolor or 
the Turquoise Berry, is a hardy deciduous vine from Japan 
which deserves a place in every garden, although it is com- 
paratively rare in cultivation. Its habit is similar to that of the 
Grape, and an established plant will cover a large space with 
its growth inasingle season. The leaves are beautifully mot- 
tled with white, while their veins and petioles are a rosy red 
and the laterals are of the same color. The fruit is small, and 
it is also variously colored, ranging from a pale China blue to 
peacock: blue, and it makes a beautiful contrast with the varie- 
gated foliage. The variegation is more striking on vines 
which grow in a partially shaded position. It should be 
planted in a rich loam made light and porous with old mortar 
orsand. Very little barn-yard manureshould be used. Plants 
trained to pillars, railings or arbors should be cut back hard in 
winter and tied securely, and the new growth should be allowed 
to hang loosely where it is not necessary to extend the area it 
covers; but wherever it can ramble and grow at willit makesa 
charming picture. This plantis used as an undergrowth in beds 
of sub-tropical plants in the parks about London with a pleasing 
effect. Itis readily propagated by cuttings from the ripened 
wood as Grape-vines are. It can be grown also from seed, but 


this is a much slower process. 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island. W7, T. 


Correspondence. 


The Hemlock in Eastern Minnesota. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—In your issue for October 8th (p. 496) is a note regard- 
ing the discovery of the Hemlock in Carlton County, Minne- 
sota, by Mr. H. B. Ayers, at a point farther west than any 
hitherto known. In Upham’s “Catalogue of the Flora of 
Minnesota” the tree is doubtfully assigned to a few stations, 
one of which is not far from the place given by Mr. Ayers. 
The statement is made that they all need verification. Some 
of the localities are west of the one given by Mr. Ayers, but all 
of them are not beyond CarltonCounty. It may be of interest, 
therefore, to cite some passages from Schoolcraft’s ‘‘ Narrative 
Journal of Travels from Detroit North-west through the Great 
Chain of American Lakes to the Source of the Mississippi 
River in the year 1820” with reference to the presence of the 
Hemlock in this region. The expedition was under the direc- 
tion of Governor Lewis Cass and passed through this part of 
Minnesota. In reading it, the impression is received that the 
Hemlock was then a common or even abundant forest-tree of 
the region. The narrative shows throughout that the author 
was a careful observer and would not easily mistake another 
tree for the Hemlock. These trees may have largely or 
wholly disappeared since that time; and if so, it would be 
interesting to know the causes, if discoverable, for they might 
have some bearing on forestry conditions and preservation. 
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It may be only the oft-told tale of destruction by fire and the 
axe, but if by the latter, the lumbermen ought to know some- 
thing about it. But from the discovery of Mr. Ayers I suspect 
that more careful inquiry will lead to finding the tree in other 
localities, for I shall assume that Schoolcraft knew whereof he 
wrote. 

The expedition went up the St. Louis River, which flows 
into Lake Superior at its western extremity, then called Fond du 
Lac Bay. From the St. Louis it crossed over to Sandy Lake, 
which is tributary to the Mississippi, and is situated in the 
county next west of Carlton. There it ascended the Missis- 
sippi as far as Cass Lake, which it took to be the source of the 
river. ButI find no reference to the Hemlock which could be 
assigned to a range west of Carlton County, and have noticed 
none at all in Schoolcraft’s account of his expedition in 1832 to 
Itasca Lake, which, however, is purposely abbreviated where 
the same ground was traversed. The first mention of the tree 
which can be assigned to Minnesota is during the passage of 
the Grand Portage of the St. Louis, the foot of which is placed 
in the itinerary twenty-three miles above its entrance into the 
bay. By achain of rapids and falls the river makes a rapid 
descent of nine miles, around which boats and baggage had 
to be carried. Five ‘‘pauses’’ were made the first day of the 
ascent, a ‘‘ pause,” in the reckoning of the voyageur, averaging 
half a mile. The next day the party toiled on in a heavy rain, 
and the journal in part describes their experiences as follows : 
“We are advancing into a dreary region. Everything around 
us wears a wild and sterile aspect, and the extreme ruggedness 
of the country, the succession of swampy grounds and rocky 
precipices, the dark forest of Hemlock and Pines which over- 
shadows the soil, and the distant roaring of the river, would 
render it a gloomy and dismal scene without the toil of trans- 
porting baggage and the saddening influence of one of the 
most dreary days” (p. 206). In the journal for the following 
day (July 8th), on which they halted, Schoolcraft gives a more 
extended account of the objects of interest observed, quite 
minutely noting the more prominent geological and vegetable 
features, as is seen in this extract: ‘“The growth of trees is 
Pine, Hemlock, Spruce, Birch, Oak and Maple, the foriner 
predominating. In clambering among the rocks along the 
river I found the red Raspberry ripe. This appears to be the 
common Rubus strigosus with a thornless stem ; berries scar- 
let-red, very sweet; akenes lightly adhering. Where depres- 
sions exist in the surface of the soil, so that it remains wet and 
marshy, the Tamarack is found, and the White Cedar is seen 
overhanging the cliffs on the banks of the river, andadds very 
much to the picturesque appearance of the St. Louis at this 
place” (p. 207). From the head of the Grand Portage they go 
on six miles to the Portage aux Couteaux, the “Portage of 
Knives,” so named because the outcropping edges of vertically 
arranged layers of slate rock cut the moccasins and feet of the 
voyageurs making the passage. Its extentis a mile anda half. 
‘The growth of trees here is almost exclusively Cedar, Pine 
and Spruce.” ; 

The difficulties attending the further ascent of the St. Louis 
being great, Governor Cass sent from this point a party of six- 
teen, including Schoolcraft and Indian guides, to see if a 
shorter and more expeditious road did not exist between it and 
Sandy Lake. The main expedition kept on by the usual route, 
the exploration by the detachment being for future guidance. 
But the obstacles encountered seem to have been of a more 
serious character than those of the ordinary route. It was rep- 
resented as a two days’ journey, but it took the party from the 
morning of July roth till noon of the 13th to reach the lake, 
much of the way being in a very difficult forest. In the 
account of the first day this description occurs: ‘‘Our guides, 
taking their course by the sun, immediately struck into a close, 
matted forest of Pine and Hemlock, through which we urged 
our way with some difficulty. On traveling two miles we fell 
into an Indian path leading in the required direction, which we 
followed until it became lost inswamps. After pursuing it two 
miles, we passed through a succession of ponds and marshes, 
where the mud and the water were in some places half-leg 
deep. These marshes continued four miles, and were suc- 
ceeded by a strip of three miles of open, dry, sandy barren, 
covered with shrubbery, and occasionally clumps of Pitch 
Pines. This terminated in a thick forest of Hemlock and 
Spruce, of a young growth, which continued two miles, and 
brought us to the banks of a small lake, with clear water and 
a pebbly shore” (page 210). Two more small lakes were 
passed soon after, and going on from the last of these for 
eight miles through a swamp of Tamarack, called by the 
author Pinus pendula, they came to another lake, by which 
they encamped, the whole distance made during the day being 
given as twenty miles. My copy of the book is unfortunately 
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without the map published with it, but from a similar one 
given in the account of the expedition of 1832, and from the 
position of Knife Falls, from which they set out, this journey 
may reasonably be located in the northern tier of townships of 
Carlton County, or near by. In ‘Rand and McNally’s Sec- 
tional Map of Minnesota” four small lakes are found not far 
apart in Township 49, Ranges 18 and 1g, or, since the last 
stage of the day would indicate a lake somewhat farther off 
than any of these are from each other, they may have gone 
farther south into the next tier of townships to a lake near 
Kettle River. 

The next day they went on for nine hours in the swamp, the 
distance made during the day being given as fourteen miles. It 
was avery fatiguing journey, under guides uncertain about the 
way. Schoolcraft gives the following account of some of the 
experiences of the day: “The dreadful storms which prevail 
here at certain seasons are indicated by the prostration of en- 
tire forests, and the uprooting of the firmest trees. These lie 
invariably pointing toward the south-east, indicating the 
strongest winds to prevail from the opposite point. It is one 
of the most fatiguing labors of the route to cross these im- 
mense windfalls. The trees are chiefly Tamarack, Spruce, 
Cedar, Ash, White Birch and Hemlock. In the course of the 
day we have crossed a turbid stream running toward the 
south, called Akeek Seebe (Kettle River), which is tributary to 
the Missisawgaiegon, which enters the Mississippi a short dis- 
tance above the falls of St. Anthony, after having passed in the 
intermediate distance through the Great Spirit Lake” (page214). 
This is in part a geographical error, as no rivers from this 
region go into the Mississippi except by Sandy Lake or the St. 
Croix. But Kettle River is tributary to the St. Croix, and it 
rises in the northern tier of townships of Carlton County not 
far west of the lakes mentioned above. This is the last men- 
tion of the Hemlock in the narrative as far as I have observed. 
On the 12th they went on for twelve hours in the swamp, 
emerging at nightfall, and encamping by a small stream called 
“ Buffaloe Creek,” tributary to Sandy Lake, which was reached 
the next day. 

The body of the expedition continued their course up the 
St. Louis to the mouth of the East Savannah River, and by 


this and the West Savannah passed.over to Sandy Lake. | 


Schoolcraft requested Dr. Wolcott, physician of the expedi- 
tion, to act as naturalist in his absence. It is not definitely 
stated in the short account he gave that the Hemlock con- 
tinued to be found, though it may be included in the state- 
ment he makes that the banks of the river above the Portage 
aux Couteaux were ‘always covered with a thick growth of 
Birch, Elm, Sugar-tree (Acer saccharinum) and the whole tribe 
of Pines, with an almost impenetrable thicket of underbrush.” 
Most of the botanical writers of the time included the Hem- 
lock, Spruces and Firs under the genus Pizzas. 

From these extracts and statements it is safe to conclude 
that the Hemlock was a well known tree in this region in 1820, 
and that it extended, at least, well toward the western limits of 
the territory now included in Carlton County. And I may add 
that in going northward from Duluth to Two Harbors by the 
shore of Lake Superior, in the summer of 1889, | thought the 
Hemlock was one of the trees observed from the cars while 
passing. But in this I may have been mistaken, though I 
have reported the tree as present there. In a doubtful case 
thorough identification would demand closer inspection of a 
tree than can be had when the observerisinrapid motion. But 
as the Hemlock is reported by Agassiz among the plants of 
the northern shore of Lake Superior, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose it may be found at its western extremity. In his list 
of plants gathered, and given in connection with the topic 
headed ‘Observations on the Vegetation of the Northern 
Shores of Lake Superior” (page 165), he names no locality for 
the Hemlock, so that it is not easy to determine how far west 
it was found, the expedition having gone as far as the Victoria 
Islands, or nearly to the United States boundary, before 
turning homeward. 

It might be deemed more satisfactory if Schoolcraft had 
somewhere given the botanical name of the Hemlock, as he 
does at times of other plants. ButI do not find its scientific 
name in any of the three volumes of his explorations in this sec- 
tion or immediately south. But the wswsloguendi, both in com- 
mon and scientific language, at the time, is sufficient proof that 
the Hemlock-Spruce (7suga Canadensis, Carriére, Pinus Cana- 
densis, Lin., and authors) was meant. As the equivalent of P. 
Canadensis, Hemlock, or more commonly Hemlock-Spruce, is 
given by the following authors about that time: Pursh (1814), 
Nuttall (1818), Barton (1818), Elliott (1824)—a list not intended 
to be exhaustive, but representative. 


Englewood, Chicago. £. We fill, 
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Periodical Literature. 


Ny = are pleased to find in the November number of the 

Century Magazine an editorial article entitled ‘‘ Forestry 
in America.” So clear and sensible a paper would have been 
pertinent and welcome at any time; but itis doubly valuable 
now, following as it does the articles by Major Powell in the 
same magazine, to which we have referred as likely to exert a 
pernicious influence on the public mind. 

It is not needful that we should quote largely from the arti- 
cle. It simply rehearses facts and voices sentiments with which 
our readers are familiar. It speaks of the non-existence as 
yet of any real science or practice of forestry in this country, 
of the need for this science and practice, of such local efforts 
as have been made to preserve forests and beautiful tracts of 
landscape, and then, at some length, of the value of the forests 
on our public domain to the American people at large. The 
suggestion made in these columns, that until some more 
adequate means is provided the army should be used to pre- 
serve these forests, is endorsed, and an especially good point 
is made in the recommendation that, among spots which 
should in some way be forever preserved for public use, 
tracts of sea-shore ought to be included. This point has 
hitherto, we think, been overlooked in theoretical expositions 
of the importance of establishing parks and reservations of 
different kinds; but, as the writer says, ‘‘unless there is prompt 
action in this direction our children will probably live to see 
the shore-lands everywhere enclosed, and in many placesa fee 
demanded for a good view of the ocean, as we had to pay to 
see Niagara until the state of New York made that scene of 
beauty and grandeur a public possession and forever free to 
all.” 

After describing the way in which forest-destruction influ- 
ences a country, the editors say: ‘‘ All this is known. It is not 
a matter of theory, probability or opinion. It has been incon- 
trovertibly established by repeated observations in all the 
mountain countries of the Old World and in our own. The 
results are uniform. No exceptions have been observed, and 
there is no question or doubt regarding these destructive 
tendencies and effects among those who have observed the 
facts which are everywhere palpable in this department of 
nature and of human experience. Those who know anything 
of the subject are agreed that, in general, the forest-clothing 
of mountains cannot be permanently removed without far- 
reaching evil results.” This is proof that, although they gave 
him the opportunity to explain a personal point of view, Major 
Powell’s conclusions and desires are not endorsed by the 
editors of the Century Magazine. 


Exhibitions. 
Chrysanthemums at Short Hills, New Jersey. 


= blooming of the Chrysanthemums was the occasion of 
Messrs. Pitcher & Manda’s autumnal flower show last week. 
The exhibitions at the United States Nursery have always been 
interesting, and with the continued growth of the establish- 
ment seem likely to become prominent attractions to local 
flower lovers. I found ona visit to Short Hills the main crop 
of Chrysanthemums in full bloom and the show-house ar- 
ranged much more attractively than last year, when a large bed 
of the Mrs. Alpheus Hardy occupied the entire centre. This 
had given place to a fine arrangement of Palms, Tree-Ferns 
and other decorative plants, not only attractive of themselves, 
but presenting a foil to the great masses of flowers which 
were banked onall sides. A noteworthy (it might be said to be 
novel) feature was the arrangement of the flowers in harmoni- 
ous color-masses, each color near its complementary one and 
the magentas at safe distances from the oranges. Messrs. 
Pitcher & Manda seem also to have arrived at the sensible 
conclusion that naturally grown plants, judiciously, but not 
severely, disbudded, and cultivated only enough to bring out 
the individual characters of the flowers, are such as are most 
appreciated by the public. While they showed many 
fine exhibition blooms to interest the fanciers of the flowers, 
the main display was made up of great masses of medium 
sized flowers, the effect of which was very pleasing, and, what 
was more to the point, as the exhibition was for prospective 
profit, those who intended to purchase could note the true 
characters of the different varieties under such cultivation as 
would not be beyond the skill of an ordinary grower. Exhi- 
bition blooms are superb, but misleading to the inexperienced. 

One of the most striking features of the collection was the 
surprisingly large proportion of kinds which were either seed- 
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lings raised by Pitcher & Manda, or had been introduced by them, 
most of them of very high character. Good examples of their 
1890 varieties were shown, including Shasta; Mrs. Hicks Arnold; 
Mrs. Grace Hill, creamy pink, fine incurved; Jean Humphrey, 
fawn ; Rohallion, very distinct chrome-yellow ; and Elliot F. 
Shepard, lemon-yellow. 

A very large lot of seedlings were showing their first blooms, 
and there were many promising ones among them, mostly 
unnamed as yet. I noted Dr. H. A. Mandeville, a clear yellow 
Japanese reflexed, very deep and full; Number 65, a white, 
hairy kind, which seems to possess some points of superi- 
ority over Mrs. Hardy, and with the same habit; Number 30,a 
yellow Anemone, large, with very long guard florets, very dis- 
tinct; Number 24, a large, pure white, reflexed kind; Number 
165, a pink one of the same style; Mrs. E. D. Adams (white), 
George Savage, Hicks Arnold (old gold); but these are only 
a few of their coming novelties. Not to enlarge on the 
numerous distinct flowers, mention must be made of W. A. 
Manda, a seedling with extra long hairs and a dark color, but 
not yet perfected enough to describe. 

Chrysanthemums occupy but asmall portion of the nursery, 
for long ranges are full of Palms and decorative plants of 
choicest kinds in great variety, every important family having 
a specially arranged section. The Cypripedium-house, which 
contains probably the best collection in the country, was in 
fine bloom, and would well repay a journey. On the stages 
were many fine Cattleyas, Oncidiums and Vandas. Nepenthes 
occupied spare roof room, while Anthuriums brightened up 
odd corners. Messrs. Pitcher & Manda have engaged the 
large hall of the Madison Square Garden, and propose giving 
a grand show of Orchids, decorative plants and late Chrysan- 
themums on Thanksgiving week and the following Sunday and 
Monday. The transportation from such a distance, and at this 
inclement season, of enough plants to fill so large a space as 
the Madison Square Garden seems like a great undertaking ; 
but if the charming display of last week can be successfully 
transferred to the city, we shall have one of the best floral 
shows yet given here. ” 

Orange, N. J. G. 


Chrysanthemums at Orange, New Jersey. 


HE New Jersey Floricultural Society held its fifth annual 

Chrysanthemum Show in Orange last week. This is an 
exhibition which usually excites sharp competition on account 
of the liberal prizes offered, and brings together large displays 
from the numerous growers of the favorite autumn flower. 
The show this year was noticeable for some fine exhibits of 
new seedlings and cut blooms and the remarkable dearth of 
specimen plants. A Chrysanthemum show without great 
masses of plants and profusion of bloom is somewhat unusual. 
The indications are that this season will prove a great one for 
new seedlings of merit. Many were exhibited here for the 
first time. The Pitcher gold medal for best seedling plants 
was awarded to Mr. John Thorpe for his seedling, George W. 
Childs, a fine flower, full and deep, of a rich dark crimson, a 
color rare among Chrysanthemums. The habit is sturdy and 
the plant of medium height and very vigorous. Among a 
number of Mr. Thorpe’s seedlings, Ernest Asmus, a fine 
bronzy chrome, was specially promising. The Pitcher silver 
cup for six best seedlings was taken by Mr. T. H. Spaulding 
with Ethiopian, Ethel Paul, John Firth, Lily Bates, Onward, 
Mrs. D. D. Farson. This was a grand lot of blooms, the latter 
especially having a flower of distinct form and good color, 
which may be called ‘‘La France pink.” Messrs. Pitcher & 
Manda had a grand stand of flowers notin competition. Some 
of these were Mrs. Grace Hill, Dr. H. A. Mandeville (yellow), 
D. S. Brown (lemon-yellow), George Savage (white, seedling 
from Mrs. Hardy) and Hicks Arnold (old gold). They gained 
first premium for a seedling plant of Mrs, E. D. Adams, a very 
full white, somewhat in the way of Madame C. Audiguier in 
form. 

William Tricker took first prize for fifty varieties of cut 
blooms, among which specially noticeable were Mrs. A. C. 
Burpee, Ada Spaulding, W. W. Coles, Eldorado, Excellent, 
Ivory, Mary Wheeler, Lilian B. Bird, Japonaise, Evnsford White, 
Sunflower, G. P. Rawson, Mrs. Irving Clarke, Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, Rohallion. The second prize in this class went to 
T. H. Spaulding. His best flowers were of Challenger, Cyclone, 
Mabel Ward and E. G. Hill. 

The first prize for twelve blooms was taken by Ernest 
Asmus with Harry Weidener, J. C. Price, Sunnyside, La For- 
tune, etc., and William Tricker carried the second. 

The first prize for six blooms went to William Tricker with 
Excellent, Grandiflorum, C. Orchard, Mrs. De Witt Smith, Ada 
Spaulding, Superbe Flore. The same grower also took first 
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prizes for the best twelve Chinese incurved and six Anem- 
ones, neither of, which were up to first-rate standard. 

A silver cup was awarded J]. N. May for the best display 
arranged for effect—a good arrangement it was with autumn 
foliage. 

In standard plants, John Farrell, gardener to Mr. Win. Barr, 
took first prize for a lot of five-foot plants with flat trained 
heads—a very uniform lot, but not as useful or pleasing as the 
standards with untrained heads formerly exhibited by Mr. 
Farrell. A plant witha flat top, blooming at a height just 
above the vision of an ordinary observer, does not seem 
specially desirable, but will probably be grown as long as 
societies offer prizes, especially as with these the grower has 
no difficulty with the foliage so hard to retain on pot plants. 

Low-grown plants and bushes were very few and ordinary. 
Mr. Farrell worthily gained the first prize for fifty plants in six- 
inch pots with single stems, with the best lot ever shown in 
this locality—grand blooms and perfect foliage. T. H. Spauld- 
ing was second in this class with a good lot. 

Miscellaneous collections comprised groups of Palms and 
decorative plants, with a fine new Alocasia from Pitcher & 
Manda. A superb lot of Roses from Mr. J. N. May showed per- 
fect blooms of Duchess of Albany, Ma. Capucine, La France, 
Catherine Mermet, Bride, F. Bennett, American Beauty and 
others. The new Rose, Waban—the “Red Mermet’—was on 
the same stand, and attracted much attention by its beauty and 
evident value. 

Mr. H. A. Dreer exhibited a new Hybrid Perpetual Rose (un- 
named) of great promise—a clear, bright rose in color. A 
horticultural exhibition would be incomplete without a few 
curiosities, and this contained the saddest examples of trained 
Chrysanthemums probably evershown. An ingenious, not to 
say a misguided, grower, exhibited a series of plants the heads 
of which had been patiently trained to spell out his full name. 
Before casting too many stones at him would it not be well for 
growers to ask whether this is not the natural outcome and 


final result of the trained Chrysanthemum habit ? 
Newark, N. J. * He 


Notes. 


The American Florist will hereafter be published every 
week. Its editor announces that it will remain strictly a trade 
paper, but it always contains matter of interest to readers who 
are not commercial florists. 


It is reported that in many parts of Nebraska, from which 
large exports of corn were nade last year, the present crop 
will not suffice for home feeding. This loss was caused by 
the severe drought. 


A sweet-scented Rose ‘of a steel-green color” has, accord- 
ing to accounts in foreign journals, been produced “after 
experiments lasting many years” by Dr. Bonelli, of Turin, and 
has been named by him the “Edison.” 


A recent writer in /zve and Water says that German chem- 
ists have discovered a means of preparing wood so that it 
becomes as indestructible as brick. A large hotel has just 
been built in Hamburg ‘entirely of blocks of compressed 
wood as hard as iron, and, by subjection to certain chemical 
processes, rendered proof against both fire and the attacks of 
insects.” 


It has long been the custom to give away to the public, in 
autumn, many of the plants which have been used in the 
“pattern-beds” of the Boston parks; and this autumn the 
same practice was commenced by the Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park in Philadelphia. This is certainly the best way to 
dispose of such superfluous stock, although it may tend to 
foster an undue desire on the part of the public for the per- 
petuation of the bedding-out system. 


The beauty of a Chinese Oak (Quercus Chinensis) at this 
season of the year is worth noting. It is a tree from the north- 
ern parts of China, which was introduced several years ago 
by Dr. Bretschneider into the Arnold Arboretum, where it is 
perfectly hardy andisgrowingrapidly. Theleavesatthis season 
of the year turn bright canary yellow, like those of some 
Hickories and some individual Sugar Maples—an autumn 
color entirely unlike that assumed by any of our native Oaks. 


In a conversation with a reporter of the New York 7rzbune, 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, who has just returned from a trip through 
south-eastern Europe, said that one of the things which had 
struck him most forcibly was the great extent of the cultiva- 
tion of Indian Corn in Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria—in 
short, with the exception of Greece, throughout south-eastern 
Europe; he had never seen in the western states of our coun- 
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try such immense fields of Corn asin these countries. ‘“ Ishould 
say, in fact, that in a continuous journey of 600 or 700 miles we 
saw nothing else except as a mere incident. The Corn makes 
the great mass of agricultural industry.” 


It would be difficult to name a shrub whose foliage turns to 
more brilliant colors in autumn than the Swamp Blueberry— 
Vaccinium corymbosum, It has the merit, too, of retaining its 
rich colors for a niuch Jonger period than most other trees 
and shrubs. It is still attractive, although it began to turn 
more than a month ago. Rhus copallina is another native 
shrub whose leaves remain a deep crimson for four or five 
weeks. This persistence of autumn color, as well as its bril- 
liancy, should be taken into account when the comparative 
value of ornamental trees and slirubs is estimated. 


Foreign journals are never tired of recounting the strange 
freaks of taste to which they suppose the American public 
gives way. The last report of this kind comes in a recent 
number of the //ustrirte Gartengzeitung, of Vienna, where we 
are told that ‘stewed Lilies” are now a recognized article of 
diet in this country, and that a favorite delicacy is ‘““Rose 
cake,” in which layers of cake alternate with layers of stewed 
fruit and of Rose-petals. It is furthermore said that American 
ladies are in the habit of administering to themselves hypo- 
dermic injections of perfume, and of varying the essence 
chosen so that their morning differs from their evening odor ! 


The paper contributed by Dr. M. T. Masters upon the comi- 
parative morphology, anatomy and life history of the Conifereto 
the Fournal of the Linnean Society has now been issued sepa- 
rately. This is a most important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the cone-bearing trees, and is the result of personal 
observation and research carried on by the author during 
many years. The object of the investigation, he tells us, “has 
been to gain a general and comparative view of the external 
morphology of the whole order, to ascertain so far as possible 
the causes and conditions inducing the development of par- 
ticular forms or modes of growth, and to inquire into the pur- 
poses of the numerous variations and presumed adaptations.” 


Mr. E. P. Powell writes from Clinton, New York, under date 
of November Ist: “I have to-day picked from a Mazzard 
Cherry-tree good, sound, delicious cherries, grown in my gar- 
den. The tree was covered, just after the cherries began to 
color, with mosquito netting to keep off the robins. Hereto- 
fore I have finished my cherries a good deal earlier; but 
having five trees covered, saved one to find out how long the 
fruit could be preserved. The cherry will hang in good con- 
dition all summer on the trees, and be fit for use till October, 
or, as I have now proven, till November. There will be 
some rotting after September. The fruit is to me so fine 
and wholesome I am willing to be at some cost to have it for 
five months.” 


Mr. James Mooney, who devoted much time to studying the 
Cherokee Indians, says that the aggregate botanical knowledge 
of their doctors embraces about 800 species of plants, although 
no one doctor knows the names of more than 300 species. As 
many as 2,000 species flourish in the regions of western North 
Carolina where the Cherokees have dwelt, but they have no — 
names for even the mostconspicuous flowers unless the plants 
are used as food or medicine; and Mr. Mooney concluded that 
they had no appreciation for beauty or fragrance as such. 
Nevertheless they must appreciate some of the qualities of 
plants in a semi-poetic, semi-superstitious way, for we are told 
that part of the ball-players’ training is to assimilate the 
strength of Iron-wood, the toughness of the roots of Tephrosia 
Virgintana and the persistent erectness of a Rush by bathing 
themselves in decoctions made from these plants. 


About thirty persons responded to the invitation extended 
by the State Forest-Commission to members of clubs and 
other associations owning land in the Adirondack region to 
meet them at an informal conference upon matters relating to 
the establishment of the proposed Adirondack forest-park. 
All who spoke considered the establishment of such 
a park desirable, and most of them agreed that the first 
object should be the protection of the sources of the Hudson 
River and other streams which rise in the mountain forests. 
The value of the wilderness as a sanitarium, as a place for 
summer rest and recreation, as ahunting ground and a pre- 
serve for fish and game, was also recognized. Another con- 
ference will be held at the office of Mr. Knevals, 32 Nassau 
Street, in this city, on November tgth at eleven o'clock in 
order to obtain further expression of opinion as to the best 
location of the park, its extent, the most feasible method of 
obtaining the land required, and what should be done in rela- 
tion to the area owned by clubs and other large holders. 
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The Cultivation of Asparagus in France. 


_ J N no other special culture do the French surpass to sucha 
1 degree the rest of the world as in that of Asparagus. Not 
_ only is the best Asparagus raised in France better than the 
best of any other country, but the quality of the French 
_ crop as found in the French markets, not only in Paris, 
_ but all over the country, is far superior in quality to the 
_ Asparagus sold in the markets of other countries. 
_ The excellence of French Asparagus is secured by the 
most careful and systematic cultivation, and as the French 
methods differ so materially from ours, especially in the 
practice of allowing the crowns to freeze in winter, while 
in this country it is an almost universal custom to protect 
them by a heavy mulch of manure, and in the summer fer- 
tilization of the plants, that we have asked Monsieur 
Henri L. de Vilmorin, who speaks of French vegetables 
-and French methods of cultivation with the fullest knowl- 
_ edge of the subject and the highest authority, to describe 
for the benefit of our readers the methods by which the 
best French Asparagus is produced. The following de- 
scription from his pen will be read with interest by Ameri- 
_ Can gardeners : 
__ Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
To no subject can that old saying be more justly applied 
‘than to Asparagus-growing, as not only is proper care a 
“necessary condition of success, but the superiority of well 
grown to poorly grown produce is perhaps greater in the case 
of Asparagus than in any other vegetable. Both the eating 
- quality and the market value of a bunch of Asparagus increase 
very rapidly with the size and beauty of the individual shoots 
that go to form it. 
_ Asparagus officinalis, a native of south-western Europe, is 
_ perfectly hardy all through France and Great Britain, and will 
_ prove so over nearly the whole of the United States, where, 
_ with proper care, it should be possible to raise as fine speci- 
mens as any that are grown in Europe. In fact, Asparagus 
being a spring vegetable, the crop can be ready and even over 
everywhere before the summer heat and drought set in. 
_ Planting the roots far apart and not too deep, and then ma- 
nuring heavily and repeatedly, are the great points in the most 
_ successful Asparagus-gardensin France; and these points are, 
‘In my opinion, those that need to be brought most forcibly 
before the American Asparagus-growers. 
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Any soil which is not stiff, adhesive clay, nor pure, dry chalk, 
can be rendered proper for Asparagus-culture by draining, 
trenching and manuring. It is necessary that a depth of from 
one foot to a foot and a half of perfectly drained soil be secured 
under the surface, but this is amply sufficient, since Aspara- 
gus develops no tap-roots. Light sandy soil is quite good if 
properly manured. 

In France it is usual to trench and manure in the fall with 
common stable-manure the plot which is to be planted out to 
Asparagusin the spring. In very light soil cow-manure is pre- 
ferred. In March the rows or beds are marked out, the posi- 
tion of each set being indicated by a small stick placed in the 
ground. One or two-year-old seedlings are generally used as 
sets. They are never planted at a less distance than two feet 
each way. For exhibition purposes plants are set three and 
even four feet apart. 

At the place where each little stick stood a small conical 
heap of compost or mould from thoroughly decomposed ma- 
nure is made, and the centre of the crown of the set is placed 
on top of it, the fleshy roots being spread, radiating in all di- 
rections down the sides of the small hill. The roots are then 
covered with additional compost or mould, one or two large 
handfuls being used on each set ; the roots only, and not the 
crown, being so covered, the hills are made larger, but not 
higher, by the process. Loose soil is then filled in between 
the hills and level with the crowns of the sets. This soil has 
been prepared by scraping the surface of the beds three to 
four inches deep before marking out the place for the sets 
and by heaping the loose soil in the walks between the beds 
or the rows. 

After the first summer and fall, when only weeding, and, 
perhaps rarely, watering has to be done, the surface soil is 
in the month of October scraped off between the plants and 
made into a ridge in the walks, as was done before planting. 
The roots are by this means brought close to the surface and 
submitted to the action of cold air and frost, which, at least in 
Europe, seem to benefit them rather than otherwise. Only 
experience can show whether the same system would be 
equally advisabie for America, where the winters are so much 
colder. 

Manure is spread the second spring on the roots mostly in 
the shape of mould from town scrapings orfrom decomposed 
stable manure. Common salt may be added with good re- 
sults in places where it is deficient in the soil. Then the loose 
soil is again filled in on top of the manure and between the 
plants so as to make the surface even. : 

The next year the same processes are repeated, but the 
loose soil is heaped to a greater height, in a conical hill one 
foot high, over each Asparagus plant, as from this, the third 
Spring, one or two shoots can be cutfrom each well-established 
plant. The hill formed on top of the crown is intended to 
bleach the shoots and to force them to become longer. After 
the cutting season is over (which should be about May 15th 
on the year of the maiden crop and June 15th on succeeding 
years) the mounds of soil are to a great extent scattered and 
spread in between the plants, all the shoots produced later 
being allowed to grow and develop into leafed stems. 

Afterward the routine of the cultivation remains the same, 
manure being added at least every second year, and either 
in the fall, in winter or in early spring, in fact at any period be- 
tween the time when the surface soil is scraped out and the 
time for spreading iton again. The number and beauty of 
the shoots go on increasing for the three or four first crop 
years, and then the plantation can be kept atits best forfive or 
six years more by liberal and repeated manuring. 

Great care is exercised now, in France, in gathering Aspara- 
gus-shoots to break them clean at the point of insertion on the 
crown, and not to cut or saw them off. The latter practice 
had the two-fold fault of leaving onthe plant old stumps which 
decayed and often induced rotting of the crown itself, and be- 
sides it frequently occurred that undeveloped or partially devel- 
oped buds were injured by the knife and destroyed. At the 
present day the most approved practice consists in throwing 
back with one hand the soil of the hill, while holding the shoot 
with the other hand and in following it down to its base, when it 
is easily broken off clean by bending it on the side on which 
it was laid bare. The hill is then immediately formed again 
as before. 

All this care and labor might justly be considered excessive 
were 200 or 300 shoots required to make. a decent dish, but 
they can well be afforded where fifty make a very large one. 

The taste for almost white asparagus, with only one inch or 
so of purplish top, is prevalent in France, but the shoots may 
be allowed to grow a little longer and greener when they are 
preferred so. 
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It should be added that asparagus, to be at its best, must 
be gathered only a few hours before it is cooked. In most 
cities and towns there seems to be an unlimited demand for 
asparagus, fine, medium, and even poor. Still good fresh 
specimens always command a much higher price than small 
wiry ones, or than asparagus brought from a distance. 


Tuer general ignorance which prevails in this country 
with regard to trees, and especially with regard to the 
simplest phenomena of their lives, is always a matter of 
surprise to the few persons who study the different phases 
of tree-life and look on the trees they pass in their 
daily walks, or in longer journeyings, as old friends and 
companions. We recall the instance of a person of more 
than ordinary intelligence and cultivation, possessing the 
instincts of a naturalist, shown in an unusual love of 
animals and in a fondness for studying the habits of bees, 
ants and other insects, and who, moreover, was bred in 
the country. This person, when past middle life, learned 
for the first time that Oak-trees had blossoms and that the 
cones of the Spruce had grown from flowers. Trees had 
been taken as a matter of course, and passed by year after 
year without a thought bestowed upon the secrets of their 
existence. The individual flowers of the Oaks and Wal- 
nuts, the Beeches and Alders, the Birches and Hornbeams, 
the Pines and Spruces, had never been seen, and the beauty 
of their marvelous structure had never been so much as 
dreamed of. 

That ignorance of this sort isnot unusual is shown by the 
fact that we find in common use the terms “flowering 
trees ” and ‘‘forest-trees” employed as if some trees, like 
the Apple or the Locust, produced flowers and others 
growing in the forest did not, and this by authors from 
whom better things might naturally be expected. All this 
only goes to prove that we in America need more instruc- 
tion about our trees than we are in the way of obtaining. 
Some accurate knowledge of the common trees which sur- 
round our homes and make up our forests should form 
part of the mental equipment of every educated man and 
woman. Knowledge of this character adds immensely to 
the pleasures of life. Once gained it is never lost ; and the 
field is never exhausted, for there is always something new 
to learn about a tree. 

This is a subject of wide-spread and practical import- 
ance. Trees collectively, that is when they form forests, 
have an important influence upon the destiny of the human 
race. Americans are destroying their forests with a reck- 
lessness unknown to any other people. This recklessness 
is the result, in a large measure, of ignorance, and if the 
value of our forests is ever really understood it will be 
through the intelligence of the individual trained to ap- 
preciate them. How can this intelligence, which, if once 
acquired, will, perhaps, eventually make the protection of 
forests possible through wise and far-seeing legislation, be 
developed? ‘There is certainly no more practical way to 
begin than by teaching the children of the country some- 
thing of trees. Knowledge in such matters, especially if 
acquired early, begets affection, and affection for the indi- 
vidual tree as a tree once fixed, it will be a comparatively 
easy matter to build up in a community, trained from 
childhood to love trees, an intelligent interest in the forest 
in its practical relations to humanity. 


Field Notes from the Colorado Desert. 


@* the 15th of September I left San Diego by rail for Yuma, 
Arizona, to make botanical collections in the region gen- 
erally known as the Colorado Desert, in south-eastern Cali- 
fornia. At YumalI found that the season had been slightly 
drier than usual, and there was scarcely any vegetation except 
along the banks of the Colorado River. I had the pleasure of 
experiencing one of the heaviest rains of the season, a brisk 
shower that lasted about half an hour, accompanied by con- 
siderable wind. 

Opuntia tessellata was fruiting on the hills near Yuma, and 
I have since found it in various portions of the desert. The 
fruit is small, dry, with comparatively few large seeds. This 
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and one or two other species of the same genus were the only 
Cacti seen on either bank of the river, except a few trans- 
planted in gardens and a single beautiful plant of Mamillaria, 
found on the sandstone hills south of Fort Yuma, in San 
Diego County, California. 

From El Rio Station, on the Southern Pacific Railway, I 
walked southward over the hills bordering the Colorado 
River to Hanlon’s Ranch, better known in former times as 
Hanlon’s Ferry. The old station-house, on a rocky bluff at 
what was once the ferry landing, is now over a mile from the 
river bank, the river having cut its way to the eastward. This 
new-made land is subject to an annual overflow and is ex- 
tremely fertile. It is grown up to a forest of Cottonwoods, 
Willows and Mesquite-trees of magnificent proportions, and 
the growth of underbrush and other vegetation is very 
luxuriant. 

Mr. Hall Hanlon, one of the few remaining pioneers of early 
days, since the advent of the railroad has turned his attention 
to stock-raising and horticulture. He has been tbe first to 
demonstrate the practicability of cultivating the Date in the 
Colorado Desert. In 1884 he had fully a hundred Date-trees 
nearly ready to bear, but, unfortunately, an overilow of the 
river on his land and a combination of other disasters, nearly 
destroyed them. The Date comes into blossom in five years 
from setting on his ranch, and he hada supply of fruitin eight 
years from the planting of the seed. He has two varieties in 
bearing now, one with large yellow fruit, and a smaller kind 
with beautiful, rounder, reddish fruit, which at the time of 
my visit hung in tempting clusters from the trees. Hundreds 
of offshoots from his trees he has planted out, and in a few 
more years he could have one of the most profitable and novel 
of California orchards, or fruit ranches as they are generally 
called. Other experiments in the culture of the Date were 
soon to be made near Yuma, Arizona, in the Gila River Val- 
ley, which is very aptly called the Gila Desert to distinguish it 
from the Colorado Desert that lies west of the Colorado River. 

Traveling westward from Fort Yuma I found an almost 
unbroken, barren plain, destitute of verdure until near Indio, 
in the north-eastern portion of the region. In the Cargo 
Muchacho Mountains, where several gold mines are being 
developed, I found it equally uninteresting from a botanist’s | 
point of view, except where the “tailings” and waste water 
from the quartz mill were allowed to flow. A few grasses, 
one or two introduced weeds and a number of wild flowers— 
several new to me—were thus caught out of season. 

Indio, and the section of the desert to the westward, is prob- 
ably the best known portion of the region as far as its botan- 
ical resources and horticultural possibilities are concerned. 
The Washington Palm-trees, on the open plains and on the © 
sides of the mud hills to the northward, form one of the most ~ 
interesting features in the landscape, since the Californian ~ 
Fan Palm elsewhere is of a more retiring disposition, seeking ~ 
the seclusion of rocky and almost inaccessible cafions. Some ~ 
of the Palms grown in the grounds around the railroad hotel — 
at Indio are of most luxuriant growth—a single leaf almost — 
sufficient to shield a standing man from observation ! } 

On the 1st of October I again set out for the southern bor- ~ 
ders of the desert with a two-horse team. The reports of the © 
great overflow of the Colorado River, through the New River ~ 
section, had been confirmed by reports received at Yuma, and ~ 
it was with a view of securing the consequent vegetation that — 
I undertook this trip. It has been six years since the last great 
overflow occurred, in 1884, and the chance offered by the June — 
and July overflow was one not to be neglected. La Laguna ~ 
Maquata, a shallow basin just south of the United States boun- ~ 
dary, usually dry, was also reported full of fresh water from ~ 
the same overflow, and said to be teeming with fish. No ~ 
water has been known in this lake since 1884 either, and here 
was another opportunity. hs 

At Mountain Springs we filled all our water-cans, fearing © 
that this might be the last good water we should find, and it © 
proved fortunate that we took the precaution. At Coyote Wells, — 
fifteen miles distant, we found the water unfit for man or beast, © 
but by digging a new well we were able to secure a limited ~ 
supply of strong alkali water, which we ventured to give our © 
horses. The only feed was some Gietta Grass, about two ~ 
miles distant from our camp. Proceeding in a southerly di- ~ 
rection from Coyote Wells we traveled over a sandy, rolling © 
country to a point in the Maquata Basin between the Cocopah © 
and the main peninsula-range of mountains. The western © 
shores of the lake were dry and strewn with millions of fresh ~ 
water shells, which encouraged us to expect to find some fresh ~ 
water. Along the sandy arroyo leading to the lake were nu-_ 
merous beautiful Ironwood-trees, fifteen or twenty feet high, © 
and nearer the shores of the lagoon were bush-lke clumps © 
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of Mesquites, around which the sand had blown into mounds 
or small hills. Nearer the lagoon the Mock Willows (Pluchea 
borealis) gave evidence of fresh water, which could, doubt- 
less, have been obtained at less than twenty feet by digging. 
Sesuvium portulacastrum and afew other saline plants were 
also very abundant; but these comprised nearly the whole of 
the vegetation discovered along Maquata’s shores. 

A beautiful mirage led us away from the actual water, and 
upon learning its delusive character we became skeptical as to 
the existence of water in any part of the lake. Although I had 
often seen this phenomenon on the desert I had never before 
been led astray. In the evening, however, we were enabled to 
distinguish the true from the false, and found that the eastern 
part of the lake, for many miles to the southward, actually 
contained water. On the mesa west of the lake we made our 
camp, about three in the afternoon, where there was an 
abundance of Gietta Grass (Hilaria rigida) for our horses. 
Leaving my companion to care for the team, I started on 
foot to search for water in the cafions leading down to the 
desert from the main range of mountains, but failed to dis- 
cover any up to seven o’clock, when it became too dark to 
proceed, and I was reluctantly compelled to retrace my steps 
as best I could. My landmarks, the mountains, were soon in- 
distinguishable, but taking my bearings from the stars I got 
back to camp soon after eleven o’clock after an eight hours’ 
tramp. 

Before sunrise in the morning we were again en route to 
the lake, and after two hours’ travel arrived near the edge of 
the water. With difficulty I reached the water through the 
soft mud, and found the water.so shallow at that place that I 
had to dig a small hole before 1 could dip up any to taste— 
and then I found it to be nearly as salt as brine ! 

With our watersupply nearly exhausted, the temperature at 105 
degrees Fahr., and thirty miles from any sure source of water, 
we considered it only prudent to return to Coyote Wells while 
we could. Fortwo days our food had consisted mainly of 
hardtack, and on our return to Coyote Wells the wind pre- 
vented our cooking a good meal until the following afternoon. 

From Coyote Wells we have moved to Dos Cabesas, where 
there is an abundance of water, and we are partially sheltered 
from the wind and rain. Itis necessary to pile rocks on the 
blankets to keep our bed from blowing away with us, and the 
wind blew my loaded wagon a considerable distance during 
the night. The sun is shining brightly as I write, but before | 
finish this sentence the black clouds hanging over us to the 
westward will have flung us in theshadeagain. From tropical 
heat we now find a fire-place a comfort. 

Whether reports concerning New River are equally as trust- 
worthy as those relative to Lake Maquata we hope to decide 
later, but it is necessary to haul water for fifty miles at least 
to settle the question, and to be prepared to return if we do 
not then find it. These are some of the pleasures of botanical 


exploration in our great arid regions. 
Dos Cabesas, Colorado Desert. C. R. Orcutt. 


Lumbering in Michigan. 


See years ago Michigan was almost entirely a wilderness, 
and a good portion of it was covered with virgin forests. 
Nearly all of the southern half of the southern peninsula 
abounded in deciduous-leaved trees, while north of this were 
large tracts of Pines and other conifers, or a forest of conifers 
and deciduous trees mixed in varied proportions, or there 
were some large areas consisting entirely of deciduous trees. 

The pioneer, finding no market for his timber, used a small 
portion only of the very choicest for his limited needs in build- 
ing and fencing. He cut and burned, hewing for himself a 
home out of the forest, making room for cultivated fields in 
place of trees. Gradually, but slowly, a market was found for 
timber. At first, only the best cuts of the choicest trees could 
be sold at any price. In southern Michigan, about the year 
1850, I drew for my father many loads of the choicest clear 
stuff of Whitewood or Yellow Poplar (Lirtodendron Tulipifera) 
fifteen miles, where it was sold at $5 per 1,000 feet, and the 
pay taken in goods at a country store. Even this market 
was limited, and was found in the Oak-openings. There was 
not much money in lumbering in those days. The trees, 
though, had to be got out of the way and made to bring what 
they would. 

It was scarcely more than ten years later (1860) that in the 
same region farmers had nearly ceased burning log-heaps 
and had begun to make use of all the timber taken from new 
land for lumber, rail-fences, fire-wood for themselves or their 
neighbors or for the nearest village or railway. This was ina 
country long since noted for its good land and prosperous 
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farmers. In fact, Lenawee County, Michigan, is known to be 
one of the very best ‘‘all-round” counties in the United States 
for diversified agriculture or mixed husbandry. 

In newer portions of the state, many parts of which forsome 
reasons were less suited for agriculture, the removal of the 
timber has been at a much slower rate. It is now as rare a 
thing as it was common once to see Hemlock-trees felled and 
left to rot or burn on the ground, simply to secure the bark 
for the tannery. The hard wood is now, in 1890, nearly all 
saved, even in theleast settled portions of the state, for lumber, 
for the railroad orfor charcoal. Still there are a few places, re- 
mote from market, where the tops, butts and deformed sticks 
of soft wood or hard wood are not very closely used up, but 
are allowed to decay on the ground. 

When good farming land, or poor land that is covered with 
desirable timber, has once passed from state control the owner 
feels that something must be done with the timber very soon 
to prevent a losing investment. It has usually been the ex- 
perience of Michigan men that it has not been profitable to 
hold timber for higher prices, and few people will attempt to 
hold it simply for the good of the township or state or for 
posterity, under such circumstances. Had a much larger pro- 
portion of the timbered land been held and protected by 
the Government for a longer time the state would have 
been much better off in theend. Less timber would have been 
destroyed, the land that was improved would have been 
better worked at a greater profit. This is a lesson which 
should be heeded in the more recently settled portions of the 
country. 

There is too much risk from fire in most places in Michigan 
to make it wise to hold for a very long time any large amounts 
of land covered mainly with evergreen trees. Where there 
are a few evergreens mixed with forests of deciduous trees 
the risk is very greatly reduced. 

The illustration on page 563 shows what remains after fire, 
following the axe, has run through the woods and consumed 
the smaller branches. Sometimes the logs are brought 
together in heaps and burned, or allowed to gradually dis- 
appear by a combined process of decay and repeated burning. 

Agricultural College, Mich. W, Gee Beal. 


The Lakeside Daisy. 


N interesting item in the botanical record of the sea- 
son is the finding in Ohio of an Actinella, which 
seems to have strayed away from its home in the west. 
Mr. Clarence M. Weed, of the Ohio Experiment Station, 
gives the following account of the matter, which we take 
from the /ournal of the Columbus Horticultural Society. 
Accompanying the articie is a good figure of the plant, 
Actinella acauhs, from a drawing by Miss Freda Detmers. 


Early last May while collecting botanical specimens in 
northern Ohio, on the limestone plains of the Sandusky Penin- 
sula, near Lakeside, I came across many large patches of a 
very pretty bright yellow flower, which formed by farthe most 
striking element of the local flora. It proved to be Acéinella 
acaulis, Nuttall, the ordinary home of which, according to 
Gray, is found on the ‘‘Rocky Mountains and bordering plains 
and hills, Dakota to Montana, and south to New Mexico, 
western Nevada and Arizona.” 

Not only is this particular species a western form, but 
Actinella as a genus is essentially western. Its representa- 
tives occur especially in the rocky prairie and mountainous 
regions of the extreme western states: Dakota, Montana, 
Colorado, Texas and New Mexico are the homes of many 
species. According to Gray’s ‘‘Synoptical Flora” the only 
known occurrence of a member of the genus east of 
the Mississippi River is that of A. acaulis, variety glabra, 
which was found many years ago on ‘‘an ancient mound at 
Joliet, Illinois,” and its occurrence was said to be ‘“ probably 
adventive.” 

In northern Ohio A. acau/lis is thoroughly established, and 
evidently finds on the barren limestone plains, with their two 
or three inches of soil, a congenial habitat. Dr. C. E. Bessey 
tells me that in Nebraska it occurs in a somewhat similar 
situation, being found on the rocky buttes where there is very 
little soil. 

No one about Lakeside, so far as I could learn, knows any- 
thing about the time the plant was introduced. The only re- 
ply to my question as to how long the plant had been there 
was that it had been noticed as long as the speaker had lived 
there. I have found it nowhere in the region except about 
Lakeside. The Lake Shore Railroad is about ten miles south of 
the place anda branch road now runs up. But the latter has 
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only existed a few years, being constructed long after the 
plant was present. Just how it made the thousand-mile 
journey eastward may never beknown. But, nevertheless, the 
beautiful little waif is with us, and forms a very welcome 
addition to our Ohio flora. It has received the local name of 
Lakeside Daisy. 

If this plant could be successfully cultivated it would make 
a valuable addition to our list of spring bloomers. The bright 
yellow blossoms in compact masses, coming so early in the 
season as they do, would supply a place now vacant. 


Notes on the Plum Curculio. 


HIS insect is still one of the most serious of our orchard 
pests. It attacks not only plums, but apples, pears, 
quinces, peaches and cherries, and disfigures where it does 
not destroy. Experiments looking to the destruction of this 
pest have been and are still made in some of the western 
states, and a good measure of success has attended them. In 
spraying for the codling moth a large number of the 
beetles are killed and the fruit is largely protected. Quite 
early in the season of 1890 I noted, in collecting on the 
June-berry (Amelanchier Canadensis), that many of the 
half-grown berries had the peculiar crescent mark indicat- 
ing Curculio. A little beating about gave me a number 
ot specimens of the mature beetle, so that the true culprit was 
not in doubt. The berries were, many of them, infested by a 
coleopterous larva, which I did not succeed in bringing to 
maturity, but which was not this Curculio. I have no real 
doubt, however, that the pest does breed in the June-berry if 
its more usual food-supply is scant. I had noticed in previous 
years that many mature apples showed scars of Curculio 
crescents, and sometimes even traces of a short gallery, 
evidently made by a young larva. It has been known that 
Curculio acts differently in different kinds of fruit, and that 
while it caused plums to drop, it did not have that effect on 
apples. 

Based on these observations I made a few experiments this 
past season. I gathered on one day a lot of punctured plums 
and apples from the ground beneath the trees and placed these 
in separate jars on moist soil. I gathered from the branches 
of Apple-trees a number of apples showing many punc- 
tures, taking one or two out of a cluster and marking the 
branches. These plucked apples were separated into two lots— 
one placed on moist soil and one placed in a dry jar and kept 
changed as to position so as to prevent rotting. Another lot 
of apples, further advanced and showing only punctures 
apparently some days old, was plucked and placed on moist 
soil. 

The apples and plums picked from the ground and placed 
on moist soil developed all, or nearly all, the larve. I believe 
there could not have been a difference of ten per cent. be- 
tween punctures and mature larve. In some small apples 
aS many as nine full grown larve developed! The apples 
plucked from the tree and placed on moist soil also developed 
a very large proportion of the mature larve. Those placed 
in the dry jar withered and did not rot, and did not mature a 
single larva! A fair proportion hatched, but as there was no 
decay the larva perished. 

Of the more advanced apples with older crescents, placed 
on moist soil, a fair proportion hatched and came to maturity. 
While the larve were developing in my breeding-jars I made 
periodical examination of my marked branches, picking ap- 
ples and cutting down on the Curculio crescents. In most 
cases the eggs never hatched ; in some few instances the young 
larva did make its appearance, only to succumb before it had 
penetrated very farinto the fruit. All the fruit examined which 
did not drop had not matured a single Curculio larva. It 
seems to prove that the larva needs a decaying substance to 
feed upon, and the matter is important in this wise: If all the 
dropped fruit in an Apple (probably also Pear and Quince) 
orchard is regularly picked up and destroyed, it would prevent 
the maturing of any larvee in such orchards, and, by lessening 
the number of beetles, would of course lessen next year’s 
damage. The obvious application is to the point so often 
urged by entomologists—keep the orchards clear of fallen 
fruit, and begin just as soon as the fruit begins to fall. By far 
the greatest amount of Curculio injury results from insects 
bred right at home, and this is especially true in the case of 


isolated orchards. : 
Rutgers College. F. B. Smith. 


The simpie and uncombined landscape, if wrought out with 
due attention to the ideal beauty of the features it includes, 
will always be most powerfulin its appeal to the heart.—Ruskin. 
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New or Little Known Plants. 
Solidago speciosa. 


O figure, it appears, has been published before of this 
handsome Golden-Rod, which is one of the most 
distinct and best marked of the numerous species which 
inhabit North America, and which, with the Asters, form 
the characteristic and the most striking feature of our 
autumnal flora. Solidago speciosa (see page 561) isa stout, 
smooth plant, with tall stems four to six feet high, and 
ample, ovate or oval, slightly serrate leaves ; those on the 
lower part of the stem are contracted into long, broad 
petioles, while those higher up are short-stalked, or nearly 
sessile, and narrower, or oblong-lanceolate. The heads of 
bright, canary-colored flowers are crowded in erect racemes, 
forming a narrow, pyramidal panicle five or six inches long 
and one and a half or two inches broad. 

Solidago speciosa is scattered from Canada and eastern 
New England to Minnesota, Arkansas andthe mountains of 
North Carolina. It inhabits the borders of woods and 
copses in rich, rather moist soil. It is not avery common 
plant, and in New England it is one of the rarest of the 
Golden-Rods. Our illustration is made from a wild 
plant collected by Mr. Faxon in Newton, Massachusetts. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Berlin Letter. 


OT long ago a meeting of German forest-officers was held 

at Cassel, and one of the subjects discussed was the natur- 
alization of foreign forest-trees in Germany. Some foresters 
have been opposed to the introduction of exotic trees, while 
others have urged that tests should be made to determine 
whether the acclimatization of certain species would not be 
possible and profitable. These tests have been insisted upon 
because it is only by experiments that any true idea of the 
value of foreign trees for us can be obtained. The study of 
their growth in their native countries has little value for us 
because a profitable growth is the product of so many in- 
fluences which differ widely from those surrounding them at 
home. After some less important tests made by the posses- 
sors of private forests in the year 1882 there was founded 
under the direction of the Government stations for various 
trials of this sort in all the German states. In the kingdom of 
Prussia alone there have been paid out in these eight years 
$80,000 and nearly 1,500 acres have been planted with foreign 
trees. The delegates from Bavaria and Brunswick gave the 
results of similar experiments from their countries, which 
were generally successful. 


The exotic trees tested may be arranged in three groups, as- 


follows: 1. Those whose success has been demonstrated, 
including the Douglas Fir, the Tideland Spruce (Picea Sttchen- 
szs), Lawson’s Cypress, Red Cedar (7hiwa gigantea), Black 
Walnut, Shellbark, Mocker-Nut and Bitter-Nut Hickories and 
the Red Oak. 2. Those which excel German trees only in 
certain districts, including the Pitch Pine, the Red Cedar 


(Funiperus Virginiana), Nordmann’s Fir, Sugar Maple and — 


Black Birch. 3. Suchas do not grow or are not worth cultivat- 
ing, as Pinus Feffreyi, Pinus ponderosa, Red Ash, White 


Maple, the California Maple, the Pig-Nut Hickory and the Big — 


Shellbark (Aiicoria sulcata). Allow me to add to this that 
there are some varieties of Douglas Fir which will not grow 
here at all, some which suffer from low temperature, and 
others which are among the best coniferous trees we have. 
The same is true of Lawson’s Cypress. In the winter of 1879 
and 1880 we had a good stock of this tree at Proskau, in upper 
Silesia, each plant being a fine specimen six feet high. In 


February snow fell ta the depth of three feet and the tempera- 


ture sank to thirty-two degrees below zero Fahr. Every 
tree died down to the snow line, but all started well the fol- 
lowing year from the part below the snow, which had remained 
healthy. In the same winter the Pin Oaks did well. I cannot 
understand why such an unfavorable opinion of the Black 
Birch was expressed, as it reaches a large size in St. Peters- 
burg, and it does not suffer in a temperature many degrees 
below zero. Seedlings of the White Maple, too, I have found 
to resist a cold of the same intensity. 

The fruit-growing industry of northern Germany is beset 
with many difficulties, the chief of them now being the high 
railway rates, which prevent the transportation of fruit to 
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Fig. 74.—Solidago speciosa.—See page 560. 


southern Germany, where large quantities are used. This 
market is supplied from Austria because of lower prices, 
although the north German fruits are of better quality, and 
would be used ifthe railway rates were cheaper. Horticulture, 
too, is suffering much from natural and artificial causes. The 
countries which border Germany have high duties on imports, 


while Germany has none ; therefore the German nurserymen 
are prohibited from exporting, but the neighboring countries 
can send in cut flowers, vegetables and pot-plants at such low 
rates that it is impossible to compete with them. The horti- 
culturists are urging upon the Reichstag the establishment of 
duties, but meanwhile the Berlin Horticultural Society has been 
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doing what it could to help by establishing horticultural experi- 
ment stations, out of its own funds, at which investigations 
are to be made to ascertain if there are feasible methods of 
raising plants and vegetables in a shorter time or at a lower 
price by the use of artificial manures. Itis to be hoped that 
the state will create a larger station with similar objects. <A 
greater disaster was last summer brought upon the nurseries in 
Saxony by the flood of the River Elbe, which overwhelmed 
many of them. All the plants in the greenhouses and hot- 
houses, with the exception of Rhapis flabelliformis, were lost. 
The distress has been so great that collections are now taken 
up throughout the whole empire for the sufferers. Money as 
well as plants and seeds and cuttings are welcomed. If any 
German nurseryman in America should read these lines he 
might help his brethren in the old world by sending money or 
cuttings to the Vorstand des Verbandes deutcher Handels 
gartner at Leipzig. ‘‘ Die noth ist furchtbar.” 

It may be of interest to American women to know that more 
thana yearago aschool of gardening for women was established 
here. It has a three years’ course, during which time the 
general art of gardening is taught theoretically and practically. 
Opportunity is also afforded for training in any special de- 
partment of gardening, and a section devoted to landscape- 
gardening has just been started. The classes have already 
won some medals at different exhibitions. There is also a 
ladies’ society to encourage plant-growing at home. Its mem- 
bers are wealthy, and they offer gold and silver medals for 
pot-plants. 

Of the floral novelties grown this year the most important 
is a Begonia which seems to be a cross between the variety 


Diadema and some other form of 2B. Rex. 
Berlin. Udo Dammer. 


Cultural Department. 
Early Chrysanthemums. 


HERE seems to be an increasing interest in the effort 
to secure early blooming large-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums. No doubt if our borders could be filled from late 
August or early September till hard frosts with satisfactory 
specimens of these free-blooming, showy plants it would be a 
great gain. The prospect of success in that direction seems 
to me slight; and judging from the progress made, and from 
the nature of the species, it does not seem that good early 
Chrysanthemums in the open air will ever be abundant in this 
latitude. The Desgranges (Madame C. Desgranges, G. Wermig 
and Mrs, Hawkins) are the best of the early large flowering 
varieties. Madame Desgranges has been cultivated for some 
years, is of undoubted merit and at present is the most favor- 
able example which can be named of the race. This variety 
with me is a fair grower, rather dwarf in habit and with a de- 
cided tendency to rust. Of course, with care, it may be kept 
in good condition as to foliage. It is asimple matter to bring 
it into full bloom in late August or early September, and well 
grown flowers are very satisfactory if protected. The diffi- 
culty is just here—good, deep, full Chrysanthemum-flowers 
are very quickly ruined by rains or excessive moisture, and 
need overhead cover; any such cover will make them so deli- 
cate that they will be quickly scorched by the torrid sun which 
often prevails at that season, and usually an early frost will 
sear plants before the flowers wane if unprotected. Ona bor- 
der under the south side of the house Chrysanthemums are at 
this writing (November 15th) still in full bloom entirely un- 
touched by frost—we have had five degrees once—and in such 
a position it might seem that early kinds could be successfully 
grown. Possibly the culture might be a success if such 
weather could be depended on, but this is the first time in a 
decade when such conditions have prevailed, and one chance 
in ten is scarcely satisfactory. With us killing frosts may be 
expected any time after September 2oth, and after that date 
protection may be required at any time, though usually plants 
are safe till October15th. Now, with the drawbacks as stated, 
it does not seem worth while to grow a race of flowers which 
at the best are of inferior merit to the later kinds at the neces- 
sary expense of time and trouble, when the space can be used 
for fine mid-season or late ones. 

In the early season, also, Asters are in season, and likely to 
be more satisfactory. The early Chrysanthemum is not for me, 
except for a trial of new varieties as a matter of interest, and I 
am well content to wait till early October, when, with the 
keen frosty air, one can enjoy the beautiful blooms of Madame 
Lacroix, Lady Selborne, William Holmes, William Cobbett, M. 
E. Nichols and others. The Chrysanthemum is surely a cold 
weather flower, and naturally at its best at that time. To use 
a homely analogy, it is somewhat like Celery. The early 
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Chrysanthemum is no more like the later ones than the stringy, 
rank celery of August is like the crisp, nutty celery of late fall. 
This quality seems inherent in the nature of the plant, and 
probably can be little changed by cultivation or selection. 
Where an effort is made to have successive displays of good 
showy flowers it would seem that large breadths of Japanese 
Anemones are more desirable and satisfactory flowers in the 
same season for such a purpose than the early Chrysanthe- 
mums. They are among the choicest and handsomest of 
hardy plants and the very best of hard weather flowers, pre- 
serving their purity and beauty through the severest storms 


of wind and rain and not affected by an ordinary frost. 
Elizabeth, N. J. G. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


CENTAUREA AMERICANA.—This plant, and its variety, Hallii, 
are both well worth trying in the garden. They are annuals, 
natives of the southern states from Arkansas to the border of 
Mexico. The typical form has a smooth, occasionally branch- 
ing, stem, which averages about four feet in height under cul- 
tivation here. In its natural state it is sometimes six feet high. 
The alternate, sessile leaves are oblong-lanceolate, and gradu- 
ally diminish in size until the smallest at the summit measure 
about one and a half inches in length. The terminal flower- 
heads measure four inches across when fully expanded, the 
exterior florets being of a rich rose color, and those of the 
centre somewhat paler. The flower is handsome, and remains 
for a considerable time in perfection on the plant or in water. 
The variety differs from the type in that its growth is slightly 
more delicate, the leaves approaching ovate-lanceolate, and its 
flowers are deep purple. Sow the seeds under cover early in 
Spring, in a temperature not lower than fifty degrees. Trans- 
plant, when large enough, in a frame where growing heat can 
be maintained for a time; harden otf the seedlings as the 
weather grows warmer, and finally remove them to good soil 
in a sunny part of the open garden in late spring. The flowers 
will appear early in August, and continue to appear until the 
plants are cut down by frost. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ULIGINOSUM.—This plant, the Pyrethrum 
uliginosum of Willdenow, affords a grateful mass of showy 
flowers in September and October, and its habit of growth 
makes it usefulin the garden ata time of year when good flower- 
ing plants are scarce. Itisa native of Hungary and quite hardy 
in Massachusetts. The stems are from four to five feet high, 
thickly furnished with sessile, lanceolate, serrate leaves, and 
branched at the top. A single stem produces from nine to a 
dozen branches, which in their turn bear, according to strength, 
from one to four Daisy-like flowers three inches across, and 
pure white, with bright yellow disc. It isa most useful plant 
for the back lines of an herbaceous border, and strong clumps 
dotted about among dwarf shrubs havea telling effect. A soil 
of medium quality and'moderately heavy is the most suitable, 
for, like most of its kindred, it is a voracious feeder, It is of 
importance, more for the quantity and quality of the flowers 
than for the appearance of the plants, that as many as possible 
of the leaves be kept in healthy condition-until the flowers are 
past their best. This is a task of some difficulty in very dry 
seasons, because the lower leaves are much inclined to wither 
and fall in time of drought. A light mulching and occasional 
supplies of water will be beneficial in such extreme cases. 

CROCUS SPECIOSUS.—The showy flowers -of this lovely 
species have a strange look now as they peep above the earth 
just as the fall frosts come, and very bravely do they withstand 
the alternation of heat by day and cold by night up to about 
the middle of October. They are almost three inches across 
when open in the sun, and it is then that they are most charm- 
ing. The soft lilac of the segments is profusely marked with 
diverging and intersecting lines of deep purple, the colors 
being most distinct and beautiful in the interior. The showy 
yellow anthers and stigmas ofa deeper shade afford a desirable 
variety of color. The leaves, differing but little from those 
of vernal Crocuses, appear only in spring. In its native state, 
according to Baker, the plant is distributed from north Persia 
and the Caucasus, through the Crimea, to Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. It is the most desirable and reliable autumn-flower- 
ing species for this climate. Plant the corms in any good 
garden soil and in a position where they will not be disturbed. 
They do best and bloom most freely when left to themselves, 
merely keeping their quarters clear of weeds and covering 
with soil any corm that seeks the light. 

DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS SEMPERFLORENS.—This plant is said 
to be the result of crossing D. Alumarius with a Carnation; 
but whatever its origin, it is a most desirable one. It has 
proved hardy here, having stood out all last winter with only 
a slight covering of protecting material. The growth is dense, 
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but straggling rather than compact, a habit rendering it an ad- 
mirable subject for the rock-garden. The flowers vary from 
light to dark rose, with darker band in the centre. They are 
pleasantly fragrant and sometimes measure almost two inches 
across. They are flat in general, and invariably single, with 
the edges irregularly toothed. The mass of bright glaucous 
foliage forms an appropriate ground for their more brilliant 
colors. But the best quality of the plant is the freedom and 
persistence with which the flowers are produced. Since early 
summer, through storm and drought, up to this first week of 
November—and we have had several frosty nights—flowers 
might have been picked any day from the same plants. They 
are of a deeper color and smaller, but still beautiful and fra- 
grant in this colder weather. Any of the forms may be per- 
petuated by propagating from cuttings, and, subject to the 
slight variation already mentioned, the plant may be readily 
raised from seed. Our plants were raised from seeds for- 
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TRICYRTIS HIRTA.—This is an interesting Liliaceous plant, 
commonly called the Toad Lily (in reference to the profusely 
spotted flowers), and introduced trom Japan in 1863. In this 
locality it is perfectly hardy, with simple or distichously 
branched hirsute stems from three to fourfeet high; alternate, 
stem-clasping, ovate, deeply veined, hirsute leaves, and shortly 
paniculate axillary inflorescence. The bell-shaped flowers, an 
inch or more across, are borne on pedicels aboutan inch long, 
the divisions being white densely spotted with purple on the 
upper surface. The conspicuous filaments are similarly 
marked. The flowers are extremely pretty at short range, 
produced in large numbers during October and November, 
and they last until destroyed by severe frost. Those at the 
top of the stem are the first to develop, and they open down- 
ward in succession. The plant likes partial shade and good 
soil, and will extend rapidly if left to its own way under these 
provisions. It is most effective in masses of a dozen or more, 


A Michigan Forest of the Present Day.—See page 559. 


warded by Mr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich, England, some two 
years ago. Itis a new plant to this country, and, consider- 
ing the severity of the climate, one with a most promising 
future. 

SOLIDAGO DRUMMONDII.—This species is the last of the 
Golden-rods to flower. It is a highly ornamental plant, com- 
mencing to bloom early in October, and still in flower, though 
fading somewhat early in November. The stems are rather 
slender, three to four feet long, and from the weight of the 
flowers frequently prostrate if not secured by staking. The 
dark green of the ovate, serrate leaves contrasts well with the 
vivid yellow of the abundant flowers. Planted freely on a 
steep bank, that from its situation will not be allowed to get 
very dry in summer, and allowed to grow in its own way, 
without tie or prop, the effect is strikingly beautiful. The 
flowering-stems impart unmatched elegance to floral decora- 
tions. The plant likes partial shade and good, retentive soil. 
It is found from Illinois and Missouri to Louisiana. 


and when these masses attain large dimensions, as they will 
in a few years, the roots may be separated late in autumn for 
fresh plantations. It is possible to propagate more closely by 
removing the offsets yearly. 

Gambridge, Mass. ; M. Barker. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


T usually happens in this latitude that at least three-fourths 
of the deciduous trees and shrubs lose their leaves by the 
first week of November. Sometimes, however, there is con- 
siderable variability in persistence of foliage even among 
plants of the same species, although, asa rule, all of a kind 
may be fairly judged by the behavior of two or three healthy 
individuals growing under norinal conditions. 
After several severe frosts the best foliage of all the species 
of Clematis in the collection is that borne by the Japanese C/e- 
matis paniculata, which still appears as fresh and green as in 
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midsummer. C. Vita/éa is in almost equally fine condition, 
and C. Viticella,also maintains a fairly fresh look. The leaves 
of nearly all the other species have either ripened and fallen 
or they have been totally or partially destroyed or blackened 
by frost. None of the species here assume bright autumn 
colors, but the leaves of a few occasionally have a purplish 
aspect. 

There is no hardy dwarf shrub which surpasses the Yellow- 
root (Zanthorhiza apiifolia) in brilliancy of late autumn foliage, 
none of which has fallen at the end of the first week of No- 
vember. The leaves at this timeare brightscarlet and orange 
in color, and this autumnal glow constitutes the chief value of 
this plant for ornamental planting. It is perfectly hardy, and 
as it only grows from one to two feet high, and spreads from 
underground shoots, it is admirably adapted for planting as an 
under-shrub in open places or at the edges of the shrubbery. 

The species of Strawberry-bush (Calycanthus) generally lose 
their leaves by the end of October, and althougl they some- 
times become yellowish they usually fall without showing 
much or any autumnal color. Considering the profusion of 
flowers which it bears, it is surprising how seldom such a 
hardy species as C. /evigatus bears truit. Very few of the 
people who are familiar with the strawberry-scented flowers 
know the rough, stout pods or hips, several inches in length, 
and filled with large brown seeds. Occasionally a few hips are 
produced on plants in this region, and they are so formed that 
they may remain suspended from the branches for a year or 
more and retain the seeds in a perfectly dry condition and un- 
affected by the weather. It would be interesting to know tle 
manner of the dispersion of these seeds in the native habitat 
of the plant in the Alleghanies, and whether anything more 
than the disintegration of the hips and consequent liberation 
of the seeds is provided for. If the seeds only escape by the 
decay of the hips they must retain their vitality for a consider- 
able time. 

Among the Barberries the only one that is perfectly leafless 
by the 1st of November is the Asiatic plant known as Berberis 
Amurensis, but which is often accounted only a geographical 
variation or form of the ubiquitous B. vulgarts. Its stiff, un- 
bending, upright habit, as well as some other minor differ- 
ences, render it easily distinguishable from the last named and 
all other kinds. Its upright habit is imitated by another Asiatic 
species, &. Szeboldiz, which retains its crimson and orange fol- 
iage a little while longer. In the common Barberry persist- 
ence and coloration of foliage in autumn depend very much 
on situation. Asa rule, the colors are not very bright, and a 
good portion of the leaves have fallen by the first week in 
November ; sometimes, however, they maintain a leafy ap- 
pearance until late in the month. All other species still retain 
more or less of their foliage; but, except some half hardy 
evergreen species, none of them hold their leaves so perfectly 
and with relatively so little change as a plant received from 
various botanic gardens as &. Simensis, which is still bright 
green, although showing a little orange and yellow. The 
beautiful fruited B. 7hunbergit has lost most of its leaves, 
which have been conspicuous during several weeks for their 
bright orange and scarlet coloring. 

Thetruit of B. Simensis is very similar to that of the common 
Barberry, being very juicy and pulpy, and also shriveling and 
losing much of its brightness of color after several freezings. 
Itis also of a much darker red color than the berries of 2. 
Thunbergit, which are usually dry and tasteless, and remain 
bright, fresh-looking, plump and unshriveled throughout the 
winter. £&. Simzensis is rather a plant of more slender and 
graceful habit than the common Barberry, and it differs striking- 
ly from the compact and bushy form of B. Thunbergii, which 
is certainly much more desirable and valuable for strictly orna- 
mental purposes. It is altogether probable that branches of 
the bright scarlet fruit of the latter will come to be much used 
as a substitute for Holly in Christmas and other winter decora- 
tions. The spiny character of the stems is against such use, 
but the tenacious clinging of the fruit to the branches which 
the species possesses is a very desirable quality. As with 
many other plants, the seed of this Barberry germinates more 
readily and quickly after being subjected to hard frosts. 

lex decidua continues to hold all of its leaves in a bright and 
fresh condition, while those of /. monticola have all fallen, as 
has the foliage of 2. /evigata, which turns to a clear yellow 
before it drops. The Black Alder (/. verticillata) does not 
assume any bright autumn color, and now more than half of 
its partly brown leaves have already fallen, leaving the bright 
red fruit more conspicuous than ever. There is a bright light 
yellow fruited form of this species which is well worth plant- 


ing with the type to give variety and show contrast of 
colors. 
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The Japanese //ex Steboldit is another hardy species which 
is early deciduous, the leaves assuming a deep reddish 
purple hue. before they fall. The fruit has not yet been 
produced in abundance here. Although smail, the berries are 
of a deep, dark red color; and the plant promises to be of 


some ornamental value. 
Arnold Arboretum. - Fre G. wa 


Quality in Apples. 


ug HE less definition, the more dispute.” This statement 

must be regarded as an axiom of science ; but when we 
set beside it the old proverb, ‘“‘There is no disputing about 
tastes,” how shall we approach the subject of this article? 
This approach must be made mainly from the practical, even 
the commercial, point of view. The nation’s supply of fruit 
must be produced by its commercial fruit-growers; and as the 
great bulk of our people are in moderate circumstances, they 
must be supplied with fruit not too costly for their means. 
The choicest fruit is not, cannot be, for the multitude, because 
it cannot be produced in sufficient abundance, nor at a popu- 
lar price. 

Nevertheless, an abundance of fruit can be produced which 
has qualities good enough to insure a very large demand; and 
it is important that growers who mean to supply this demand 
should learn as much as possible about the marketable value 
of the different varieties. 

Apples do not differ from other fruits in regard to this mat- 
ter of quality, except in this, that very few fruits preserve their 
quality so long as our late-keeping apples. The buyer 
gets this class of apples nearer to its best than any 
other fresh fruit prominent in commerce. Most buyers of 
apples are in a way judges of the quality of the fruit, and 
within the limit of their pomological education they miay 
be very good judges. But it is certainly a fact that our most 
popular apples are generally not the best for eating un- 
cooked. Neither are our best dessert apples always the best 
forcooking. Noristhe public taste agreed upon a standard of 
excellence in regard to dessert apples. Beauty, as a confusing 
element, is to be considered. Handsome apples, even of 
quite inferior dessert quality, find a ready sale. 

There is no apple so good that everybody likesit. In Canada 
and New England the Fameuse (Snow Apple) ranks with the 
first in popularity and price, and eminent pomologists allow it 
place among the first as a dessert fruit. Yet a pomologist in 
high station writes me that “the Montreal people may con- 
sider Fameuse a choice dessert apple, but it is certainly not so 
considered in the true apple-growing section.” Yet Downing 
says, “It is an excellent apple”; Thomas says, ‘‘Much ad- 
mired as a table fruit for its pleasant and refreshing flavor” ; 
and not to quote further, the fact that it leads in favor for its 
season in so fastidious a market as that of Boston ought to 
have considerable weight in estimating its position. Esopus 
Spitzenburgh is frequently allotted the first position among 
later apples, but with all its high, rich flavor, its flesh is never 
soft or mellow, and some will grant it only the first place as a 
pie and sauce apple. 
export apple of dessert quality, yet many do not like it. Peck’s 
Pleasant has been awarded the very highest position by con- 
noisseurs, yet.it has never attained wide popularity. Rhode 
Island Greening is a favorite of many pomologists, and is ex- 
tremely popular; but it is only when yellow-fleshed that its 
merit is conspicuous. A green-fleshed Greening is always 
inferior. Yellow Bellflower is, when well grown, a superior 
apple, but otherwise is of little value. The same is to be said 
ot the King of Tompkins, and indeed of very many sorts. 
Almost every apple-growing section has its apples of local 
celebrity, little known or esteemed elsewhere. 

For the general market, long experience shows that there 
must be, with the keeping varieties at least, a union of both 
cooking and dessert quality toensure general salability. Much 
more of this fruit is eaten cooked than uncooked, and an 
apple that will not make good pies stands at a marked dis- 
advantage in the market. It must not only have a good flavor 
which will stand fire, but it must cook quickly and thor- 
oughly ; and an apple that will not answer this requirement 
can never be popular. The King, the Baldwin and the Green- 
ing are leading apples in market, because, along with ease of 
production, they possess this double utility. Cooking qual- 
ity, therefore, is of as much importance as dessert quality. In 
determining the value of the great commercial apples it may, 
indeed, be said to lead. 

The finest dessert apples are sometimes good culinary fruit, 
but most of them lose part or all of their excellence under the 
test of fire. So far, they may be regarded as inferior in the 
fruit market. Their place is on the fancy fruiterer’s counter, 
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to be sold for exactly what they are—table fruit. Some of the 
very best, notably Pomme Grise, are almost excluded for lack 
of beauty and size. On the other hand, for apples for the 
street stands, where immense quantities are sold, beauty is of 
the first importance, and this, joined with moderate softness 
of flesh, is of much more consequence than high flavor. 
From one end of the Mississippi Valley to the other Ben 
Davis is the omnipresent apple; and much as its quality is 
denounced in the meetings of our pomological societies, its 
very denouncers plant it by the quarter section because it 
sells. 

Fruit-growers who have been brought up on Ben Davis, and 
who have been forced to grow it against their will, are to be 
pardoned for some violence of feeling against apples of 
inferior quality ; and I seem to notice that it is they who are 
the severest critics of the apples of north-eastern Europe. 
They will admit their beauty, as well as the hardiness and 
productiveness of the trees ; but because among them merits 
equal to those of the Greening and the King have not yet been 
recognized, their patience will not hold out until time elapses 
for their careful trial and estimation. They rush into denun- 
ciation as a sort of relief, and kick them as a man kicks the 
cat when he is angry with his wife. 

I do not think they are wise in this. Let patience have her 
perfect work. Of these apples of eastern Europe upward of 
250 varieties have been imported and are now under trial. It 
is an immense task, and nothing but preliminary and tentative 
reports can yet be made by any one. I have been at work 
upon them for twenty years, and yet I am unacquainted with 
the qualities of four-fifths of them. In one-fifth I have 
found three sorts that I am planting for profit: one, the Yellow 
Transparent, for summer ; another, Prolific Sweeting, for fall, 
and a third, Longfield, for early winter. A fourth, Bogdanoff, 
is plainly a keeper, but only this year have I obtained enough 
of these to give them a preliminary testing as to season and 
quality. Professor Budd, of Iowa, has the whole list under 
trial in the college grounds at Ames. From him I have lately 
received specimens of six large and handsome winter varieties 
which I am also subjecting to test as above. The fact is now 
established that all these apples are not early kinds. I trust 
that patience will be exercised in awaiting the careful trial, 
vitally necessary in the interest of the cold north, of these 
hardy, beautiful and productive fruits. They will not hurt 
anybody, and no one is going to gain any credit that he will 
not richly earn in the long, laborious and careful efforts needed 
to assign these fruits to their proper position in our pomo- 
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Nematodes Again. 


hese year I made an examination of Coleus leaves to ascer- 
tain the cause of the serious blotching of the foliage, 
but nothing in the nature of a Fungus could be found. The 
knowledge of Nematodes obtained during the past year sug- 
gested a re-examination of the Coleus foliage for microscopic 
eel-worms. Upon thoroughly dissecting the first leaf-blotch a 
number of the worms were brought to light, and their pres- 
ence was constant throughout the large number of leaves ex- 
amined. Without attempting to identify the species, which, 
so far as general appearance goes, closely resembles the one 
on the Violet, Spinach and Chrysanthemum—namely, He¢ero- 
derma radicola—the fact remains, that the worms are there 
and seem to be the only observed cause of the blackening of 
the Coleus leaves and their premature falling. The light col- 
ored leaves are much more noticeably blotched than the dark 
red ones, but all sorts seem to be equally the prey of the 
worms. 

Spots or blotches similar to those upon the Coleus were re- 
cently found upon all the leaves of a sickly specimen of Lan- 
tana growing out-of-doors. Upon examination for some 
Cercospora—tor the spots appeared to have a mould upon 
them—it was quickly found that here again were the Nema- 
todes. Every spot, large or small, contained many worms, 
and they were active in the soft parts of the leaf between the 
upper and lower epiderms. These spots, as those of the 
Coleus, were bounded quite regularly by the veinlets of the 
infested leaves, and it is probable that the denser substance of 
the veins may serve as a check to the spread of the worms 
throughout the leaf. The roots of the affected Coleus plants 
contain many galls, and in these the worms may be found in 
all stages of development. It is hoped that some helmintholo- 
gist may find this branch of his subject—namely, Nematodes 
in leaves—of sufficient importance to warrant a study of it. 
There are many interesting questions that arise concerning 
the worms beside the extremely practical one that always 
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comes up from every gardener—namely, what shall be done 
for the trouble? Suspicion of Nematodes may well be 
aroused whenever leaves are brown in patches and otherwise 
green when no insect or Fungus can be found. 

Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


The White-Flowered Perennial Pea.—English periodicals 
contain considerable information recently regarding this 
plant (Lathyrus latifolius albus) and its propagation by 
seed. Some writers assert that a large proportion of 
the seedlings come true—that is, with pure white flow- 
ers—from seed. Raising this Everlasting Pea from seed, 
however, means growing the plants on until the second 
year to test them as to their color, and this, no doubt, accounts 
for the high prices demanded in Europe for the plant. But it 
is Surprising that one should go to the trouble of raising seed- 
lings of doubtful color when the genuine plant may be easily 
propagated by means of cuttings. We have usually cut off 
the whole of the tops of the plants in fall, using two joints to 
each cutting, and have invariably found that seventy-five per 
cent. will root readily, grow rapidly and flower the ensuing 
summer. After the tops have been cut off, if desired, the 
root may be lifted and placed in a deep box in a greenhouse, 
where an abundance of young shoots will appear, and these, if 
taken off while short and stocky, also root freely. When this 
plant becomes better known and cheaper we may hope to see 
it frequently used as a screen plant, for these perennial Peas 
need support just as Sweet Peas do. They are out of place in 
a border, for they spread rapidly among other things, and the 
rain bespatters the flowers with dirt, marring their purity. But 
if the plant has a chance to climb, a little assistance at starting 
and good, deep rich soil, the result will be a revelation. One 
thing to be remembered is, that these Peas, in common with 
most leguminous plants, transplant badly, and an old plant to 
start with is not half as good as a young one. It takes a good 
deal of digging to lift an established root of this Pea, and when 
replanted the old roots need twelve months in which to 
become re-established. 

EI OO: 


South Lancaster, Mass. 

Young Fruit-trees—We have never found a better way to 
judge of the bearing of young fruit-trees, and to decide whether 
they are bearing too little or too much, than to observe the 
length of the annual shoots. The treatment is then to be given 
in accordance with the result of this examination. If the 
growth is slow, mellow culture or fertilizers will be necessary. 
If, as generally happens, slow growers bear too much, thin 
out most or all the fruit when small, which will aid in giving 
the trees more vigor, and what little fruit there is will be worth 
more than the numerous small andscrubby specimens. Small 
growth and too much small fruit go together, and thrifty growth 
furnishes a few large and fine ones. If the annual shoots are 
not over a foot long in the early years of fruit-trees, more vigor 
must be given them. Nothing is better than top-dressing 
with barn manure late in autumn or early in winter.—¥. F. 
Thomas, in Country Gentleman. 


Correspondence. 
Some Early Wild Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Although most persons think there are no flowers to 
be found in our New England woods or fields from the last of 
November to the first of April, they have been found in this 
neighborhood in every month in the year. For twenty 
months in succession, from April, 1879, to November, 1880, 
some wild plants were in flower near Boston. Colonel 
Higginson, in his delightful ‘‘Out-Door Papers,” says: “ The 
first wild flower of spring is like land after sea. The two which 
throughout the Northern Atlantic States divide this interest are 
Epigea repens and Hepatica triloba.” or many years I have 
thought they blossomed about the same time. The Mayflower 
does not grow in any quantity near Boston, so that I have not 
had the opportunity of watching itclosely. Butmy favorite spot 
for Hepatica, in Middlesex Fells, is only six miles from Boston. 
When I first collected the flowers here I used to think myself 
fortunate if I found a good bunch of them on Fast Day. At 
that time a friend told me he had once found these plants 
blooming in February. After that, whenever I was near the 
place on a mild day in winter, I looked for them, and at last, 
on the 11th of January, 1874, I found several plants in flower, 
and one out of blossom, with only the involucre and seeds 
left, indicating that it blossomed in December perhaps. I 
found it in flower March 2Ist, 1878 ; March 7th, 1880; Novem- 
ber 30th, 1881; November 30th and December 31st, 1884; 
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January 2d, 1885. On November 3oth, 1886, I found a single 
plant in bud, and marked the place by breaking the top of a 
bush by which it grew, and on December oth, after three or 
four cold days with the thermometer at about ten degrees, after 
a three days’ snow storm, I found it in blossom under more 
than a foot of snow. 

Since then, having removed to Malden, I have had a better 
opportunity to watch the plants, and have found them in 
flower eight months in succession. In 1889, October 2oth, 
November 12th, December 8th; in 1890, January 2d, February 
13th, March 3oth, April 6th and 2oth, May 4th and 7th. When I 
found it in flower in October I thought it must be earlier than 
the Epigzea, but a friend to whom I sent one of the flowers, in 
acknowledging the receipt of it, writes: ‘“‘My sister found on 
the same day in early October the Epigeea and fringed Gen- 
tian,’ so that I am still in doubt, as one of the plants which I 
found on the 20th must have been in flower some days, the 
petals having fallen from all the flowers but one. 

Since writing the above I have learned that the Epigaa was 
found in flower near Williamstown about the 19th of Septem- 
ber, 1878. 

Another of our early-flowering plants which has generally 
been overlooked is the Ranunculus fascicularis, This was in 
blossom in Middlesex Falls, November toth and 12th and De- 
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Recent Publications. 


Hooker's Icones Plantarum,volume x., partii., September, 1890. 

This issue of Hooker's [cones is principally devoted to figures 
of new Chinese plants, and is of unusual interest. Several of 
the plants here first made known are important trees ; some 
represent new generic types, while from the cultural point of 
view many of them are of special interest to us, as it is more 
than probable that the plants of western China will flourish in 
the middle and perhaps northern states as well as in many 
parts of central Europe. So far as hardy plants are concerned, 
west central China is the only great field of enterprise which is 
left unculled, and the collector who follows in Dr. Henry’s 
footsteps, with the view of introducing into cultivation the 
plants of the mountain region of western China, will reap a 
rich reward and perform a great service to horticulture. 

A mere enumeration of a few of the plants here figured will 
serve to give an idea of the richness of this Chinese flora and 
of the treasures which await the enterprising collector: Z7/ia 
Tuan (¢. 1926) is a tree described as forty feet high, with ample 
membranaceous leaves, covered on the lower surface with 
white stellate tomentum. The bark is used in making shoes. 
Tilia Henryana (¢. 1927) is a tree described as thirty feet high, 
with leaves smaller than those of the last, and covered on the 
lower surface with fulvous pubescence. There is a third new 
Linden, 7. Oliverii, from the same region where the Japanese 
T. Miqueliana, already introduced into cultivation from Japan, 
was also detected by Dr. Henry. 

Professor Oliver proposes a new genus, Tapiscia, for a tree 
which he places provisionally in Sapindacee on account of the 
copious albumen of the seed, the presence of conspicuous 
stipules, and the resemblance of the leaves to those of 
Euschapis and some other Stafhylee, although the leaves are 
alternate and the ovary is unilocular and uniovulate. Zapiscia 
Sinensis (¢. 1928), the only species, is a tree with leaves eight 
to fifteen inches long, with three to five leaflets, sessile pani- 
cles of small, regular, hermaphrodite flowers, and subglobose, 
dry, indehiscent fruit. The generic name is an anagram of 
Pistacia, which the dried specimens of this remarkable tree 
suggested to Professor Oliver. 

Fraxinus platypoda (¢. 1929), with curiously dilated petioles, 
is a new Ash described as twenty feet high. Fraxinus retusa, 
var. Henryana (¢. 1930), is a form with broader leaflets of a 
plant previously known from Hong-Kong. 

There is a new plant of the Witch-Hazel family, Sycopsis 
Sinensts (tf. 1931), a genus previously represented by a single 
species collected many years ago in Khasia. Cephalotaxus 
Griffithii (¢. 1933), a species previously known from upper 
Asam and Munnipore, is here first figured from Mr. Faber’s 
Chinese specimens. / 

Schizophragma, a genus previously represented by a single 
Japanese species now a familiar objectin gardens, is enriched 
by a second species discovered on Mount Omei by Mr. Faber, 
for which Mr. Oliver proposes the name of Schizophragma in- 
tegrifolia (£. 1934). It is distinguished from the Japanese plant 
by its more coriaceous leaves, which are not cordate at the 
base, and by the narrower petaloid calyx-limb of the abortive 
ray-flowers, these being represented by the more conspicuous 
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rudiment. A curious form of Fagus sylvatica, the old world 
Beech-tree, characterized by very long leaf-stalks, is distin- 
guished as var. longipes (¢. 1936). In Menispermacee there is 
a new Cyclea, C. racemosa (¢.1938). Populus lasiocarpa (t. 1943), 
described as a good timber-tree, is common on the mountains 
at elevations of from four to six thousand feet. 

Two new Blackberries are described, Rubus malifolius 
(Z. 1943) and XR. simplex (z. 1948), and a remarkably anomalous 
plant, for which a new genus of uncertain relationship, 
Eucomia, is proposed. The fruit and general aspect of the 
specimens suggested Ulmacee to Professor Oliver, but no 
trace of perianth could be found in the flowers dissected from 
the small axillary buds. The leaves are destitute of stipules, 
and ‘in the cell of the fruit, which survives and includes the 
solitary seed, there is always present a collateral or nearly col- 
lateral pendulous abortive second ovule.” This remarkable 
tree, Lucomia ulmoides (¢. 1950), which is cultivated in the dis- 
tricts of Changyang and Patung, was not seen by Dr. Henry in 
a wild state. It is of considerable commercial importance, 
being highly esteemed by the Chinese in their materia medica ; 
and “the most singular feature about the plant is the extraordi- 
nary abundance of an elastic gum in all the younger tissues, ex- 
cepting perhaps the wood proper—in the bark (in the usual 
sense of the word), the leaves, and petioles and pericarp ; any 
of these snapped across and the parts drawn asunder exhibit 
the silvery sheen of innumerable threads of this gum.” The 
bark, according to Dr. Henry’s notes, ‘‘is the most valued 
medicine of the Chinese, selling at from four to eight shillings 
a pound. The tree is planted from the seeds and is cut down 
in the third to the sixth Chinese month and stripped of its bark. 
During the last twenty years the production seems to be 
diminishing from Cheshuan, from which it chiefly comes, and 
the price has increased four or five fold.” 

A number of interesting and a few handsome Chinese her- 
baceous plants are figured in this issue, which contains also 
several new plants, with one new genus, Tisonia, in ora- 
gine@, from South Africa. 


Exhibitions. 
The Boston Chrysanthemum Show. 


OP Es complaint has been general that this has been a trying 

year for Chrysanthemums, and yet Boston never before 
saw sucha magnificent array of well-grown plants as those 
displayed at the annual exhibition last week, and the cut 
flowers, especially those grown by Mr. S. J. Colman, equaled 
the plants in quality. The collection of flowers in vases, shown 
by Galvin Brothers, but also grown by Mr. Colman, made a 
noteworthy feature of the exhibition, showing the high decora- 
tive value of these large Chrysanthemum flowers when pro- 
perly arranged in large vases. 

The prize collection of twenty named plants was exhibited 
by Mr. Walter Hunnewell, and contained the following varieties, 
all superb examples of the most intelligent cultivation : 
Minnie Miller, Hon. John Welch, General Latimer, Empress 
of Japan, Marvel, Needless, Sachem, Cullingtordii, William H. 
Lincoln, Diana, Echantresse, Neesima, Mr. John Laing, Norum- 
bega, F. McFadden, Kioto, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Lilian B. 
Bird, Duchess and Robert Bottomley. 

The prize fora specimen plant of a Japanese variety was 
also awarded to Mr. Hunnewell. The variety shown was Mrs. 
Alpheus Hardy, and, even without considering the acknowl 
edged difficulty in growing this variety well, it was a splendid 
plant. It stood five feet high in a twelve-inch pot, and at the 
top measured five feet in diameter. The head was literally a 
mass of snowy bloom, and each flower was of fine size, 
form and substance. Other prizes for plants in pots were 


awarded to Mrs. Francis B. Hayes, Dr. H. P. Wolcott, Nathan- 


iel T. Kidder, Dr. C. G. Weld and the Bussey Institute. 

A rather pleasing feature in this department was the general 
collection of plants from the Bussey Institute. Having been 
allowed to grow pretty much as they pleased, and arranged 
here with faultless taste, they showed that untrained plants 
have for decorative work a utility and charm with which 
formal specimens cannot compete. Two varieties, Source 
d’Or and Minetto, were especially attractive in this group. The 
former is a Japanese variety, with flowers of deep orange yel- 
low tinged with bronze; the latter a pompone, in which the 
flowers are of a soft amaranthine purple. In these a single 
stem had been allowed to run up for some distance, and then 
a head was formed in the way ofa standard. The branches 
were not trained in any way, and the weight of the flowers 
caused them to droop gracefully in a cluster on one side, thus 
forming a very pleasing picture. = 
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The special award of a silver medal to T. D. Hatfield, Mr. 
Hunnewell’s gardener, was an appropriate recognition of his 
skill as a cultivator of Chrysanthemums. A similar medal, and 
one equally well merited, was awarded to S, J. Colman, _ 

The seedlings were numerous, but few of them were of suf- 
ficient distinctness and value to supplant old favorites. The 
Society’s silver medal for the best seedling of 1889 was won 
by Arthur H. Fewkes with a variety named Beacon. It was a 
large loose flower, with petals incurving slightly and pure 
white. In the same class Mr. S. J. Colman was second with 
Albert Henry, a very large flower (fully eight inches across), 
of the Edwin Molyneux style of petal, but only slightly in- 
curved, and nodding instead of erect, thus showing the centre 
conspicuously. Mr. James Wheeler was third with Mrs. 
Joseph H. White, a large flower, with petals inclining to a 
horizontal position, broad, white-margined and deeply tipped 
with pink. The Appleton medal was awarded to Henry A. Gane 
for seedlings, and Mr. T. H. Spaulding’s seedling, D. D. Far- 
son, received honorable mention. 

Mr. George B. Gill exhibited a sport from St. Patrick (Bee- 
thoven), with pale yellow petalsslightly tipped with red. It was of 
good form, and sufficiently fulland distinct to deserve perpetua- 
tion. The poor lasting qualities of the flowers of Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy were well brought out during this exhibition. Even 
upon the plant they do not stand like many other well known 
white varieties. 

A silver medal was awarded to Richard Gardner, gardener 
to Cornelius Vanderbilt, Newport, Rhode Island, for a new 
hybrid Calanthe. This plant is the result of crossing C. Vettchit 
and C. vestita ritbro-oculata, the latter being the seed-bearing 
parent. The flowers are much larger than those of either 
parent, and of a much purer white color than those of the 


latter, with large pale rose blotch at the base of the lip. 
Boston. 


The Autumn Exhibition in Philadelphia. 


es exhibition of Chrysanthemums in Philadelphia last 

week was admirable for the size and vigor of the plants, 
for the abundance and perfection of the cut blooms, and for 
the richness, variety and distinctness of the seedlings dis- 
played. It was so well balanced throughout that no special 


department deserves praise which should not be accorded in 


equal measure to allthe rest, and it is difficult to characterize 
the show or any part of it without the use of superlatives, 
The arrangement of the plants in the large hall was very 
effective. The long: tables of Ferns, Palms and other plants 
with a luxuriance of foliage not only helped,to soften the 
glitter of the flowers, but the collections themselves were of 
rare merit. The plants exhibited by Thomas Long, gardener 
to A. J. Drexel, contained many rarities, which were attractive 
in themselves and arranged with rare skill. Among the choice 
plants in this collection were specimens of Heliconia aurea 
striata, Aglaonema pictum, Spathiphyllum pictum, Dichori- 
sandra musaica and Livistona Sinensis aurea. Hardly less 
interesting was the table of Palms, Ferns, etc., of Charles 
D. Ball, Holmesburg, Pennsylvania, which contained nothing 
but plants taken directly out of the nursery stock. Among 
them there were no expensive rarities, but their vigor and 
health and tasteful grouping made them very effective. The 
collection of the same class of plants grown for ordinary pur- 
poses by Mr. H. A. Dreer was equally meritorious, and the 
assortment of decorative plants by William Joyce, gardener to 
Mrs. Baldwin, was well worthy to be found in such good com- 
pany. Besides these masses, the centre of the hall contained 
many noteworthy specimen Palms exhibited by Thomas 
Hughes, the gardener to George W. Childs. 

But as this was aChrysanthemum show the interest centered 
upon these plants and their blooms. Probably no one ever 
saw a better group of Chrysanthemums than those which took 
the prize for a collection of twelve plants in twelve varieties, 
and which were shown by James Verner, gardener to A. 
J. Drexel. These plants averaged more than six feet in 
diameter, and upon one of them 300 first-class blooms were 
counted. Asa matter of record it may be well to give the 
names of this prize list: Miss Mary Wheeler, Grandiflorum, 
Robert Crawford, Mrs. A. Blanc, Robert Bottomley, Mrs. 
Frank Thompson, Mrs. W. Sargeant, Puritan, Lilian B. Bird, 
Mrs. Irving Clarke, Mr. Frank Wilcox. Every one of these 
plants were models in form and in natural gracefulness, in the 
perfection of flowers and the health of their foliage. Scores 
of other plants deserved special mention, but there was no 
question as to the superiority of this remarkable group. These 
prize plants were all grown with a single stem branching near 
the ground, and of course they are more difficult to grow than 
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where several shoots are allowed to come from the same root. 

The blooms were shown in the small hall, which contained 
besides them some Roses and other decorations. Among the 
best of the decorations was a bank of Orchids, all well-grown 
and well-flowered plants, and most tastefully arranged by Mr. 
Evans, of Rowlandville. The twenty-five blooms of Chrysan- 
themums, one of a kind, which were shown by F. R. Sykes; 
the hundred blooms, one of a kind, shown by William Tricker, 
with the fifty blooms in fifty varieties, and fifty blooms in 
twelve varieties, both by the same exhibitor, were pronounced 
better than any similar groups ever before shown in this city. 
Some of the collections of cut sprays, especially a vase con- 
taining some half dozen blooms of Lilian B. Bird, were remark- 
ably good. Twelve blooms of the new yellow Henry E. Wide- 
ner, shown by Ernest Asmus, were noteworthy for their 
immense size as well as for their perfection of growth. The 
aggregate diameter of the twelve was said to be more than 
ten feet. The twelve varieties selected by Mr. Tricker for his 
prize lot of fifty flowers were John Collins, Lilian B. Bird, El- 
dorado, Dawn, Mrs. Wanamaker, Grandiflorum, Excellent, 
Miss Mary Wheeler, Kioto, Mrs. A. Carnegie and Etoile de 
Lyon. This is the first time the last named flower has been 
exhibited in Philadelphia, and although these specimens had 
not reached the size the flower is said to have attained in 
Europe, it attracted much attention for its good form and good 
color. 

Among the winners of the principal prizes besides those 
already named were Coles & Whitley, Joseph Heacock, Hugh 
Graham's Sons, J. W. Colflesh, John M. Cleary, Henry B. Sur- 
man, John Shaw, Charles W. Trotter and E. A. Schneider. A 
special premium was awarded to Julius Roehrs for a new 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose and a certificate of special merit was 
given to E. D. Sturtevant for two unopened flowers of the rare 
Aristolochia grandifiora. The flowers at this stage have a 
striking resemblance to the figure of a swimming water-fow], 
so that the common name of “ Duck-plant” applied to this 
Aristolochia is quite appropriate. 

Seedling Chrysanthemums were shown in large numbers, 
and some of very high quality. Some of the large growers do 
not seem to have as many novelties as usual, but evidently a 
constantly increasing number of persons are raising a few 
seedlings, and as a result we find each year some very valu- 
able flowers of marked individual character, not only for exhi- 
bition kinds, but in the fancy varieties, of which the French 
growers have given usso many. The American raisers have 
been remarkably successful within a very few years in secur- 
ing very distinct breaks and a number of varieties of very well 
defined character. The finely imbricated Chinese kinds for 
some reason have not been done well in the United States, the 
climate seeming, in the eastern states at least, to be unfavorable 
to them. Evidently we shall soon have a number of round in- 
curved kinds fully equal to exhibition requirements, and we shall 
need to make a new class for such as Mrs. Isaac D. Sailer, with 
which Mr. W. K. Harris won the ‘‘Veteran Prize.” ‘Japanese 
incurved” might be an appropriate name for the class. The 
flower is a pertectly incurved, flesh-colored ball, very full, and 
with somewhat narrow florets. Even the bush of these shown 
was furnished with flowers massive enough to grace the exhibi- 
tion boards. Mr. John Thorpe was hampered by his distance 
from the exhibition hall, but his new seedling, George W. Childs, 
with its soft, rich crimson and large petals, will be enjoyed by 
many for its rare and much desired shade, as well as its satis- 
factory form. His reflexed seedling, Ernest Asmus, is quite 
unique—a bronzy chrome. Peter Henderson & Co, gained a 
silver medal for Annie May. This flower, which originated with 
Mr. J. Forsterman, Newtown, Long Island, isa very full primrose 
yellow, witha brightapricot centre, large and distinct, slightly re- 
flexed. Mrs. T. Monohan had a number of good flowers, and 
prizes were given to Mrs. I. G. Whilldin, a primrose yellow 
form of Source d’Or. Black Beauty, of the same grower, also 
hada prize. Itis a deep, full crimson, with lighter reverse 
well incurved. Mrs, Louis Childs Madeira was a golden yel- 
low Chinese incurved, with a most remarkable solidity, and 
if well grown it may possibly be very valuable. 

Mr. W. K. Harris and Mr. Robert Craig each scored the 
same number of points on six plants of new seedlings, so 
nearly were the two fine collections balanced. Mr, A. H, 
Fewkes, Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, exhibited a few 
seedlings of promise. Waban, a rose-colored incurved, in 
the way of Mrs. C. W. Wheeler, was excellent, as was another, 
a small ball of sulphur yellow, with orange centre. 

James Brydon, gardener to Mr, J. Simkins, Yarmouthport, 
Massachusetts, exhibited some perfectly grown blooms and 
seedlings, etc. E. A. Wood, West Newton, and H. A. Gane, 
of the same city, staged very satisfactory seedlings, as did H. 
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Tong, gardener to Mr. W. L. Scott, of Erie, Pennsylvania. His 
rose colored flowers, while not large, were distinct and pleas- 
ing. Curiously different were the airy blooms of the Massassan- 
qua Garden, Erie, Pennsylvania, and the white Ben d’Or of this 
selection, very noticeable. Mr. T. H. Spaulding exhibited his 
valuable novelties which attracted so muchattention and gained 
the prize at the Orange show. He had also Mrs. Frances Spauld- 
ing, a fine yellow sort, rich colored, light, but full. Scattered 
through the exhibition were many other seedling plants of 
sufficient merit to deserve a special description in almost any 
other company. s 
New York. —_———_——- ay, 


Notes. 


The Report of the proceedings of the Boston Convention of 
the Society of American Florists has been received. It makes 
an attractive and instructive pamphlet of 140 pages. 


It seems curious to read in an Austrian journal that while 
herbaceous Pzeonies are common in England, France and 
even Germany, they are scarcely ever seen in Austria except 
in one or two private gardens. 


A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that a Ginkgo- 
tree in the garden ot Mr. Robert Johnston, of Providence, has 
produced crops of fruit since 1887. This tree and its male 
companion were imported from France in pots in 1849. 


Dr. H. Mayr, Professor of Silviculture in the University of 
Tokio, and author of an important work on the forests of the 
United States, will return to Europe dtiring the coming year 
to assume a position in the forest-administration of Bavaria, 
his native land. 


It is said that dried flowers of Lilium bulbiferum and Heme- 
rocallis graminea are sold in Chinese towns, woven together 
in braids of some five inches long. They have local renown 
as a remedy for diseases of the lungs, and are also used by 
cooks to flavor dishes of meat. 


Peter Kieffer, well known as the introducer of the famous 
Pear which bears his name, died in Roxborough, Philadelphia, 
on November the 7th. Mr. Kiefferwas born in Alsace in 1812, 
and came to America in 1834. He built up an extensive busi- 
ness, and was widely known as a pomologist. 


Some plants which are very susceptible to a chill in the 
spring when they are young become quite able to endure the 
frosts of early autumn. We have observed that several plants 
of Cobea scandens, which cover porches on the south or east 
sides of a house, still hold their green leaves, and what is 
more, are Showing an abundance of flowers in this latter part 
of November. 


A correspondent of the W//ustrirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, 
says that in a private garden, of which the exact locality is not 
given, there bloomed this year for the first time a Clematis of 
unusual color. It is a hybrid of two years’ growth from seed, 
and the large blossom, more than four and a half inches in 
diameter, is of a uniform dark crimson, similar to the color of 
the flowers of Rubus odoratus. 


The Botanical Garden at Prague, which contained a fine as- 
sortment of hardy as well as greenhouse plants, was totally 
ruined by the great flood which in September last swept away 
the famous old bridge over the Moldau. For four days the 
water lay two feet deep above the greenhouses and plantations, 
and in the lowest parts of the arboretum it remained for ten 
days, to the entire destruction of almost all the plants. 


In commenting on the formal style of gardening which he 
was so largely instrumental in driving out of fashion, Horace 
Walpole amusingly says: ‘In the garden of Marshal de Biron 
at Paris, consisting of fourteen acres, every walk is buttoned 
on each side by rows of flower-pots, which succeed in their 
seasons. When I saw it there were 9,000 pots of Asters or 
La Reine Marguerite—that is to say, what we now call China 
Asters.” 


Mr. W. J. Green, horticulturist of the Ohio Experiment 
Stations, in the summary of his report on Raspberries says 
that the Black Cap varieties now considered the most reliable 
are: Gregg, Hilborn, Ohio, Palmer. The redsorts that succeed 
best generally are Turner and Shaffer; the best for shipping 
are Brandywine and Marlboro. Muskinghum, Royal Church 
and Thompson’s Early Prolific are the most promising of the 
newer varieties. 

According to the New York Zyzbune the increase of grape 


production in California has by no means decreased the 
amount of our importations from foreign lands. On the con- 
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trary, while twenty years ago not more than 500 barrels of 
grapes were annually brought from Spain, this year there will 
have come from the one port of Almeria alone no less than 
180,000 barrels of the fruit. The importations are sold by 
auction, and bring from $3.50 to $16 a barrel. 


The autumn colors of trees and shrubs are so striking that 
we sometimes overlook the herbaceous plants which add 
splendor to this season. Lysimachia clethroides is something 
of a weed, but just now a mass of it cannot fail to arrest atten. 
tion by the rich crimson and yellow of its leaves. The little 
blue Plumbago, too (Ceratostigma plumbaginoides), which was 
covered until frost with its deep blue flowers, now makes a car- 
pet of crimson deepening into maroon. This is a good plant 
for half shady places, where some low-growing thing is needed 
to cover the ground. 

A German horticultural journal recently spoke with high 
approval of the so-called ‘“‘ American Giant Cyclamen,” Dodeca- 
theon Clevelandi, which, it said, would for the first time be 
offered to the trade this year by American nurserymen. It is 
not a Cyclamen, of course, but has gained its popular name 
from the fact that its large violet-blue flowers, with yellow and 
black centres, somewhat resemble Cyclamen flowers in shape. 
It is a native of California, discovered about three years ago, 
and is a hardy perennial which thrives best in rather shady 
localities. It bears from six to ten blossoms on a leafless 
scape about fifteen inches in height. 


Worlidge, an English horticulturist who wrote in the year 
1677, suggested that the name “Guelder-rose ” (still commonly 
applied to the Snowball, Viburnum opulus sterilis) was 
notimprobably a corruption of ‘‘ Elder-rose,” as the flowers of 
this Viburnum resemble those of the Elder. Some modern 
etymologists have adopted this explanation, and it seems sup- 
ported by the fact that the name is perhaps more often writ- 
ten ‘“Gelder-rose” than ‘“Guelder-rose.” But others derive 
the term from an old belief that the flower first came from 
Guelderland in Holland, and point as evidence to the Dutch 
name Geldersche-roos and the French Rose de Gueldre. 


An article ina recentnumber of the Gardeners’ Chronicle says 
that the demand for trees for planting has vastly grown of 
recent years and promises still further to increase in the 
future. One firm of nurserymen, whose establishment, which 
is yearly being enlarged, lies not far from Carlisle, now 
annually plants out more than two million seedling Larches, 
between two and three million Scotch Firs, one million 
Spruces, the same number of Corsican Pines and of Austrian 
Pines, a hundred thousand Douglas Firs, and millions of 
Thorns, Beeches, Sycamore Maples, Ashes and other hard- 
wood trees. This stock is eventually distributed not only 
through Great Britain, but through the United States, Canada 
and the various colonies. 


We have elsewhere shown that it is important to give the 
children of our public schools some elementary instruction 


concerning trees, and especially the native trees which grow 


allabout them. It is an encouraging sign that lectures on 
trees and forests now form part of the exercises at teachers’ 
institutes in many places. Mr. Fernow notlong ago addressed 
an audience of 600 teachers at Norristown, Pennsylvania, and 
this will doubtless inspire a great many familiar talks by a 
number of these teachers to their pupils. Miss Graceanna 
Lewis, of Media, Pennsylvania, is prepared to give to schools 
or private classes a course of four lectures on Oaks, Maples 
and Beeches, with original illustrations showing the form, size 
and color of the leaves of each species. The multiplication 
of such influences and efforts is greatly to be desired. ; 


In the October number of the /lustrirte Gartenzeitung, of 
Vienna, under the caption “The new Magnolia Fraseri,” we 
read that ‘this novelty” bloomed last spring in Philadelphia; 
that a specimen of it stands in Bartram’s garden, in that town, 
and two others in Germantown, and that one of the latter 
‘‘yearly blooms in profusion, but has not yet ripened seed.” 
It is true that Wagnolia Fraseri is not often seen in cultivation, 
and for this reason the Philadelphia specimens (which show it 
to be hardy far northward of its native habitat) are of interest 
to horticulturists. But it is hardly correct to describe as “a 
novelty” a Magnolia which was discovered by Bartram in 
1776, was introduced by him into England in 1786, and was 
sent by the elder Michaux to France in 1789. Readers of the 
Gartenzeitung may easily be misled into thinking it a genuine 
novelty of perhaps Japanese origin. Its true home is in the 
southern Alleghany Mountains, and especially along the 
streams which flow from the Blue Ridge, the Black and the 
Big Smoky Mountains, It is there called the Mountain Mac- 
nolia or the Long-leaved Cucumber-tree. - 
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Form in Flowers. 


OLOR, form, size, habit and fragrance—these are the 
characteristics which, varying from flower to flower, 
produce in their different combinations the myriad types 
that delight us. Fragrance, however, may be set aside 
just now as not appealing to the sense of sight; for it is 
this sense which judges of beauty, and it is of the beauty 
of flowers that we intend to speak. And especially of 
beauty as shown in cultivated plants and modified by the 
hand of man. 

The fact has been noted in these pages that the average 
eye is more impressed and attracted by beauty of color 
than by beauty of form. To combine colors well needs, 
it is true, the most highly cultivated taste ; but the appre- 
ciation of single tints or of gradations of one or two 
plainly harmonious tones is a not unusual gift. Form, 
on the other hand, is seldom thoroughly appreciated ex- 
cept by trained eyes. In consequence, although the judg- 
ment. of florists and their patrons is sometimes at fault in 
matters of color, itis in matters of form that it oftenest 

' goes astray. : 

One of the facts which prove this statement is the con- 
stant confounding of mere size with beauty. In every- 
thing which appeals to the eye—from trees to churches, 
from jewels to mountains, from pictures to rosebuds—size 
is a potent element in arousing interest and admiration, its 
appeal to the sense of wonder being constantly confounded 
with an appeal to the sense of beauty. There are many 
cases, of course, when it is a true esthetic factor, rightly 
augmenting delight. Other things being equal, an immense 
church interior or a huge diamond is more beautiful than 
asmall one. All occidental men would doubtless give a 
similar verdict with regard to trees. Yet are not the Japan- 
ese now acknowledged to be a people of finer artistic sense 
than our own? Anda Japanese art-critic in America has 
replied, when the small size of certain New England trees 
was excused, that to care for the bigness of trees was 
“barbaric”—their form was the primary, their size but a 
secondary consideration. But, however it may be with 
trees, it is certainly barbaric to lay too much stress on size 
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in flowers. When Nature herself makes them large she 
adapts shape and details to size. She draws their outlines 
with a bold hand, usually builds them of solid substance, 
gives them a massive array of pistils and stamens, and sets 
them on plants with sturdy stems and broad, firm leaves. 
Look at the Magnolia, the Night Blooming Cereus and the 
Artichoke if you would see big flowers as Nature loves to 
design them. There are exceptions to the rule, and Nature 
occasionally sets a big blossom on a small plant, but we 
instantly recognize the fact, and are more impressed by the 
oddity of such plants than by anything else about them. 
The best guide for man’s efforts at improvement is always 
to follow the rule of Nature, not to imitate her exceptions. 
She can be graceful even when working with emphatic 
contrasts; but it is easier for him to succeed when he keeps 
to obvious harmonies. 

There is a class of plants, just now very popular, which 
illustrates how gardeners may go astray in their improve- 
ments. These are the Tuberous Begonias. Differing much 
in the size of their leaves, these plants are naturally of low 
habit, with such weak flower-stalks that the blossoms 
droop, and with small flowers of somewhat irregular out- 
line—that is, the type, as Nature designed it, was a small, 
drooping, irregular flower. The aim of the gardener, how- 
ever, is to make it large, regular and erect. There are 
countless splendid “improved” Begonias in cultivation 
now, but the more one looks at them the more one feels 
that—apart from the variety of beautiful colors they show, 
to which all admiration is due—their cultivators have 
wasted their time. The increased size of the blossoms 
makes them look too large for the plants; their irregularity 
of outline and want of symmetry, so charming in smaller 
flowers, are displeasing on a larger scale, giving almost 
the effect of malformed flowers rather than of such as 
Nature had intended to be unsymmetrical; while the 
greater erectness of the blossom had destroyed its grace 
without giving it real dignity. But we are told the ulti- 
mate aim of the cultivator—true erectness and perfect sym- 
metry—will soon be achieved. And if so, what will be 
gained? A commonplace-looking flower, with character- 
istics similar to those of a dozen others, in place of an indi- 
vidual, peculiar type that will have been ‘‘improved” out 
of existence. Big regular blossoms, holding their faces 
‘well up,” will undoubtedly be more “striking,” but they 
will no longer be Begonias for any one who, beneath a 
name, cares to find a distinct floral type. 

Of course, too, these Begonias are being doubled, and 
with their doubling the last traces of their identity will dis- 
appear. But it isalmost hopeless to protest against this, 
the most common sin of cultivators. Who, that cares for 
types as expressions of Nature’s creative power, and who 
that has any eye for beauty of form, can Jook with patience 
on the fashion which converts the exquisite cup of the 
Daffodil into a ragged lump of yellow, which mars the 
curve and fills the hollow of the Tulip’s bowl with crowded 
petals, which ‘‘improves” the bell of the Hyacinth until it 
is no longer a bell, and the four-pointed star of the Bou- 
vardia till it is no star? How, one wonders, has the Lily- 
of-the-Valley so long escaped, and when will Nature’s 
beautiful half doubling of the Water Lily be carried further, 
until the last of the golden stamens disappears? And may 
not a ‘‘full double” Iris be the next high priced novelty ? 
Nothing, indeed, seems too dreadful to anticipate, now that 
Narcissi are advertised for their close resemblance to double 
Camellias, and the ruined form of a Tiger Lily, dubbed 
flore pleno, decorates the pages of the latest plant-cata- 
logues. Double Azaleas we have long had with us, and 
double Snowdrops. And if the shape and habit of the 
Begonia are to be utterly changed, will not some one make 
the Cyclamen hold up its head and spread out its petals in 
an orthodox way? 

We do not wish to imply that there are no flowers 
which may well be doubled, that increase of size should 
never be aimed at, or that habit of growth can never be im- 
proved. It is only to protest against excess and misdirection 
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Form should be a _ prime consideration always. It 
should not be, confounded with symmetry ; and yet the 
truth should be remembered, that certain sorts of irregu- 
larity, charming on a small scale, are ugly when increased 
size makes them more conspicuous. A weak habit is often 
a defect to be remedied, yet at times it constitutes the 
whole character, grace and beauty of the plant. The 
multiplication of petals may often produce an effect so 
different from that of the natural flower as to constitute a 
new type, and one of much beauty. The type of the 
Dahlia has not been ruined by doubling—it has been re- 
placed by another type with a certain formal beauty of its 
own. But such doubling often does no more than spoil 
the first type by turning it into a shapeless mass like that 
of many double Narcissi. Even double Roses should not 
be so big and so solid that neither grace of habit, nor 
beauty of general outline, nor freedom in the disposition 
of the petals remains. 


The Jesup Collection of the Woods of the 
United States. 


ON’ Saturday, November 15th, the ‘Jesup Collection of the 

Woods of the United States” was formally opened to the 
puplic in the Museum of Natural History in this city. For 
several years past the specimens have been shown in the great 
hall on the ground floor of the old part of the building, but 
much of its space was occupied by other collections, so their 
arrangement was not advantageous, nor could the drawings 
which accompany them be displayed. Now, however, the 
Jesup Collection alone occupies this hall, space for the other 
things having been found in the new wing of the Museum ; 
and the public can appreciate the full interest and value of the 
wood specimens themselves and of the accessory collections 
which explain the trees that produced them and thus vastly 
enhance their significance. The old hand-book (which is 
shortly to be revised for a new edition) named 412 species of 
trees native to our country. All these, with one or two excep- 
tions, are represented among the woods, and a few additional 
specimens have been secured since the hand-book was printed 
in 1885. Almost all the specimens are as fine, as regards both 
size and condition, as could be desired, and those which are 
less perfect will eventually be replaced by better examples. 
While each specimen shows the natural aspect of the tree 
with its bark, the character of the wood is shown in the upper 
portions by longitudinal, horizontal and oblique cuts, one half 
of each exposed section being plain and the other polished. 
The value to architects and artisans of the products thus dis- 
played can only be realized by one who has passed the long 
rows of logs in review, and seen how many, as yet unfamiliar 
to commerce, show great beauty or singularity in color and 
marking. Information with regard to the strength of each 
wood is given, moreover, by the results of mechanical 
tests and chemical analyses recorded on the label-card, where 
also the scientific and popular names of the tree are given, 
while its habitat is shown ona little map. These labels, con- 
trived for this collection by Professor Sargent, to whom Mr. 
Jesup entrusted the formation and arrangement of the collec- 
tion, received a prize at the Paris Exposition last year and have 
since been imitated in at least one European collection. 

Next to the woods themselves the most important feature 
of the collection is the series of large water-color drawings, 
representing the leaf, the flower and the fruit of each species 
in their natural sizes, which have been painted—in every case 
directly from nature—by Mrs. Sargent. About two hundred 
and fifty of these drawings are now shown, and the completion 
of the series is promised for the near future. As attractions 
for the popular eye they may outrank the wood specimens 
themselves, for they illustrate the heauty andimmense variety 
of our forest-foliage and blossoms in a very charming and 
artistic way. Yet their value to the botanical student will be 
equally great, for although much freer and more graceful in 
treatment than the usual botanical illustration, they are abso- 
lutely truthful and exact. One point of excellence deserves 
especial notice. This is the way in which, although only 
isolated leaves and flowers or flower-clusters could be shown, 
the habit of the tree is suggested. The specimens are posed, 
to use the only available word, as nearly as possible as they 
would show in nature, so that we see at a glance not only the 
aspect of leaf and flower, but the manner in which the tree 
bore them. 

To supplement these paintings we are promised a series of 
large photographs illustrating the chief species of our trees as 
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they grow in their native home—a feature which again will 
delight the public, and will be of incomparable value to the 
landscape-gardener and the horticulturist. Of extreme interest, 
too, is the series of glass cases tilled with examples of the way 
in which insects devastate our trees, the insects and their 
nests being carefully prepared natural specimens and the 
leaves upon which they are feeding being most skillful imita- 
tions. The same persons have been engaged upon these who 
prepared the collection of stuffed birds shown in their natural 
haunts which was presented to the Museum by Mrs. Stuart a 
few years ago. 

It is impossible, of course, in a brief notice like this to ex- 
plain the great interest which the Jesup Collection has for 
every student of Nature; but enough has been said, we think, 
to suggest, at least, its practical value in a number of different 
directions—to the engineer, architect and artisan, to the for- 
ester, horticulturist, landscape-gardener and botanist, and to 
the mere lover of Nature’s works. There is no collection of 
the kind in Europe which is so complete and instructive as 
this one ; and we think it may safely be said that there is none 
of any kind, scientific or artistic, in our own country which 
equals it for many-sided completeness. 

About 1,200 persons were present at the opening on No- 
vember 15th, and as many as the lecture-room could hold after- 
ward listened to the first of this year’s series of lectures by Pro- 
fessor Bickmore, of the Museum. The subject of this was, 
appropriately, ‘‘The Broad-leaved Trees of the American For- 
est,” and it was illustrated by admirable pictures of forest- 
scenes and remarkable trees. No better engine than the Jesup 
Collection, especially if explained from time to time by free 
lectures of this description, can be imagined for the diffusion 
among our people of an accurate knowledge of our forests 
and a true love for them. Nor is there any subject with regard 
to which an increase of popular interest and information is 
just now more greatly to be desired. 


A Slaughtered Giant. 


Cys illustration on page 575 shows a Seguota gigantea with 

choppers at work inside the cleft cutting their way through 
the trunk. This is nota tree of the first size, being less than 
twenty-five feet in diameter and about twenty at the point 
where it was cut. In point of beauty and symmetry it was one 
of the best of the surviving Big Trees. It stood until a year 
ago in the Tule River forest, Tulare County, California, and 
was sold by the private owner of the land to certain persons 
who wished to exhibit it. The plan was to takea section of the 
trunk, hollow it out to a shell and then divide it into conveni- 
ent and portable pieces, so that it could be carried about and 
set up asashow. The project fell through, however, for lack 
of funds, and the section of the slaughtered tree never got be- 
yond Visalia, in the county where it stood. It is now stored 
in that city. Let us hope that the original owner of the tree 
and its destroyers may some day realize that it will never 
again make such an exhibition of grandeur and grace as it did 
while towering above the spot where it began life as a seed- 
ling a thousand years ago. 


The Sequoia Forests of the Sierra Nevada. 


a following paper was read by Mr. Frank J. Walker 
before the California Academy of Sciences on Septem- 
ber 1st and published afterward in Zoe. Since that time 
the Tulare Reservation Bill has become a law, but it is 
not generally known that the Government still holds other 
forests of Big Trees which are quite as worthy of protection 
as those already includedin reservations. Mr. Walker’s paper 
places on record many facts concerning which every citi- 
zen of the United States should be informed, for these won- 
derful groves belong to the people of the East as truly as 
they do to the people of California. It was a laudable sen- 
timent which made it possible for Congress to pass without 
opposition the act to rescue one of these groups of Se- 
quoias ; but, as Mr. Fernow stated to a Senate committee, 
there are economic considerations which demand with 
greater urgency that the protection of the Government 
should be given to many other forest-covered areas in 
these high mountain regions, because the water question 
cannot be solved without first solving the forest-question. 
The accompanying map (page 573) gives the Sequoia 
forests as located by Mr. Walker. The squares represent 
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townships six miles square. Taking the estimates of the 
paper the amount of Sequoia forest in the reservation is 
3,500 acres ; the Government still owns 5,500 acres; the 
Government holds 4,500 acres which are otherwise claimed, 
while 24,000 acres have passed from Government owner- 
ship. The map also gives the boundaries of the Yosemite 
Reservation as lately extended. The reason for such 
extension, aS may be plainly seen, is that it includes 
the sources and courses of the streams which find their 
way into the valley, and this will enable the Government 
to protect these waters from being destroyed or diminished 
or diverted to other use before they reach the valley. 


In the Standard Guide Book to the Pacific Coast, of a late 
issue, we read this statement: ‘“‘There are nine groves of 
Big Trees in California ;” and in the descriptive sketch follow- 
ing this remarkable statement we find three of the nine groves 
mentioned as lying south of King’s River, vaguely described 
as: The King’s River grove, the grove in the basin of North 
Tule, and the grove in the basin of South Tule. There are in 
the localities named as containing three no less than seven 
distinct groves and forests of Big Trees, while in the enumera- 
tion given there is no mention whatever by the author of the 
several groves and forests of Middle Tule, Kern or Kaweah 
Rivers, nor of the most southern grove, on Deer Creek; in 
short, the omissions comprise some twenty distinct Sequoia 
groves and forests, aggregating an area of atleast 25,000 acres. 
Few, indeed, of the inhabitants of Tulare County, where most 
of the forests are found, have any conception of the wide ex- 
tent of their Sequoia possessions ; probably not one person in 
500 knows of the existence even of Big Trees on the Kern 
River slope, and many would dispute the fact—a fact I have 
never seen referred to in print—and yet there are no less than 
2,000 acres in that region, and some of it the most dense for- 
est-growth of Seguota gigantea known to man. And so with 
other groves; many of them are to the general public practi- 
cally unknown and'unexplored. 

It is my purpose in this paper to briefly mention what may 
be termed the forests of Sequoia, and the neighboring groves; 
and in making the distinction between forests and groves it 
will be necessary to draw a somewhat arbitrary line, and for 
this purpose we will classify as forests all areas of 1,000 acres 
or upward, and all below that as groves. According to this 
distinction we can safely assume that all forests of Seguoza 
gigantea are to be found to the south of King’s River, and 
nearly all of them in Tulare County ; and, with mere mention 
of the better known northern groves—the Calaveras, South 
Park, Tuolumne, Merced, Mariposa, Fresno and Washington 
—we will therefore confine our sketch to a description of this 
region only. 

The first, going southward, and probably the largest com- 
pact body of all, is the Converse Basin Forest on the south 
slope of the South Fork of King’s River, in Fresno County. 
The area of this tract is about 5,000 acres. These figures can 
at best be but an approximation. For most part the Sequoia 
country is so broken, and the variation of density of growth 
so great, and the limits so vaguely defined, that an exact esti- 
mation is almost impossible ; besides, it is likely to be mis- 
leading from the fact that it represents, in some instances, 
what might be called a heavy continuous growth, while in 
others it is more or less broken and scattering. In nearly all 
cases there is found mixed with the Sequoiaa plentiful growth 
of other timber, principally Yellow and Sugar Pine (Pinus pon- 
derosa and Pinus Lambertiana), with a sprinkling here and 
there of Fir, Cedar and other trees. However, I have aimed 
everywhere to keep my estimates of areas well within bounds. 
This first forest, together with the one nextin order, are owned 
by one of the leading lumber firms of California. And they 
are about to celebrate at Sanger the completion of their forty- 
mile lumber flume connecting their capacious mills in the 
mountains with the railroad on the plains. They propose to 
clean up everything as they go along, stripping the land 
bare, and moving their mills and extending their flume from 
point to point as the timber supply becomes exhausted. It 
will probably take years for them to reach the Boulder Creek 
Forest, so named from the affluent of King’s River, on whose 
slopes itis found. The area of this forest and neighboring 
groves cannot be less than 1,500 acres, probably more. These 
two already mentioned lie together on the waters of King’s 
River, in Fresno County, but the forest next to the south, the 
Fresno Big Tree Forest, is on the divide between the waters 
of King’s and Kaweah Rivers, partly in Fresno and partly in 
Tulare Counties. Its original area cannot be computed at less 
than 2,000 or 3,000 acres, but so much of it has been stripped 
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of its timber that its limits are hard to determine. Here have 
been the principal milling operations in Sequoia for the past 
twenty years. Four sections of it, containing what is known 
as the ‘‘ Fresno Big Trees,” have already been reserved by the 
United States Government, it being the only reservation ever 
made in these southern forests for the purpose of saving the 
Sequoia. This is the reservation recently confirmed by the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior, and containing the famous 
Big Tree known as “General Grant,” said to be forty feet in 
diameter. 

Passing on to the west side of Township 14, Range 28, we 
find along Redwood Creek a forest of some 3,000 acres. 
This most magnificent growth has also passed from the 
possession of the Government to private ownership. Far- 
ther south, we next come to a forest on the North Fork of 
the Kaweah River, where there are upward of 1,500 acres of 
Big Tree forest still owned by the Government. The whole 
township is timbered and well worth preserving, aside from 
the Sequoia. 

A few miles southward brings us to the Giant Forest, which, 
although still in the hands of the Government, is claimed by 
individual locators, by reason of their locations having been 
made in good faith and filed previous to the withdrawal from 
entry of these townships, as explained hereafter. It is gener- 
ally thought that they will substantiate their claims and acquire 
the land, and public sentiment seems to favorit. Passing to 
the Middle Fork of Kaweah River, we find several groves, 
some of which are still in the hands of the Government, but 
there exists on this branch no Sequoia tract that could prop- 
erly be called a forest. 

Southward, on the East Fork of the Kaweah River, we come 
to what is designated as the Mineral King Forest, from a min- 
ing district of that name, comprising, with the detached groves, 
some 3,000 acres; the main body is in Township 17, Range 
30, the township whose recent restoration to entry gave rise 
to the movement culminating in the Vandever Sequoia Park 
Bill, lately passed in the lower house of Congress. In Decem- 
ber, 1885, Commissioner Sparks, of the General Land Office, 
withdrew from entry eighteen certain townships, of which this 
was one. The reason for this suspension was the alleged 
fraudulent character of the surveys. We need not consider 
the condition of these surveys; but,from the character of the 
country, it would seem that the subdivision lines could be 
more readily run with a ruling pen than with chain and transit; 
and at that time the compensation for either system of survey 
was supposed to be the same. But one thing is certain—on 
many of the Government plats you will search in vain for any 
trace of Sequoia growth, even where the alleged lines run 
through sections now known to be heavily timbered with the 
Mountain Redwood. It is to this fact largely, no doubt, that 
the very existence of certain Sequoia forests has so long re- 
mained unknown to the public. 

The fact that several of the suspended townships contained 
Big Trees had nothing whatever to do, so far as we know, with 
influencing the act of the Commissioner. But Commissioner 
Sparks ‘builded better than he knew,” and the ultimate out- 
come of his order of withdrawal has been to preserve, in the 
Government's undisputed possession, several forests of these 
Big Trees that would otherwise have gone the way of all the 
rest into the hands of speculators and lumbermen. Thus the 
matter remained in statu quo till the opening of the present 
year, the friends of Sequoia preservation resting easy in the 
fancied security of their position, inasmuch as the Department 
had expressly declared its policy not to restore to entry these 
lands in advance of an official examination. At the opening 
of the present year, parties interested in acquiring timber 
by some means secured the release of the suspension of 
Township 17, Range 30. It was restored to entry on May 
23d, and in less than six weeks the entire Mineral King Forest 
was filed on by timber-land claimants, and the tract effectually 
cleaned up. While thus the greed for Big Tree timber was 
developing the supply was growing short, and the attention 
of timber prospectors was turned to other forests, and it was 
found that in the next township to the south there was a forest 
practically unexplored that offered the best field for their next 
work. The same measures that had proved so successful 
in opening up Township 17, Range 30, were forthwith set to 
work to secure this more valuable prize. At this juncture 
a few citizens of Tulare County took steps to thwart the 
attempted spoliation of the Sequoia forests. As the forest 
in Township 18, Range 30, was the one the timber men 
most wanted, the inference was reasonable that it was the 
best of all for the Government to keep. The ultimate out- 
come of its opposition has been the Vandever Bill, embracing 
in the proposed reservation two townships and four sections 
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to be set apart as a National Sequoia Park. This reservation 
includes the forest marked on the map as the Sequoia Park 
Forest, and also the larger part of the Homer Peal Forest, 
somewhere from 3,000 to 5,000 acres. 

South of these, following the Sequoia belt, we come to the 
Dillon Mill Forest of over 1,000 acres, with but little remaining 
to the Government, and from which thousands of Sequoia 
fence-posts are being hauled this season. And still farther 
southward, partly in the south-east corner of the same town- 
ship, and extending into the corners of three other townships, 
is the Tule River Forest. Much cutting and slashing for a pe- 
riod of years has here been going on; and during this time dif- 
ferent mills have been drawing their supply of Mountain Red- 
wood from this forest, and still by far the larger part remains. 
Here exists a noted centre of Sequoia growth known as the 
““McFadyen 80” (acres), estimated by lumbermen to have 
on it timber sufficient for 8,000,000 feet of lumber. Only one 
mill is running this season. This, with the Pixley Grove, we 
will estimate at 3,500 acres. About six miles directly south is 
the Putnam Mill Forest containing some 4,000 acres. A por- 
tion of this, that in Township 20, Range 31, is still owned by 
the Government, and is a very beautiful forest of over 1,000 
acres. Next comes the Fleitz Forest, owned by a Michigan 
syndicate; to the south of which are groves owned by the syn- 
dicate known as the “ Kessing,” the several tracts comprising 
an area of some 4,000 acres. Here again, in the south-west of 
Township 22, Range 31, the Government possesses a forest of 
somewhat uncertain value and extent, known as the Indian 
Reservation Forest, and estimated at 1,500 acres. It is not 
generally known that there exists any Sequoia on the Kern 
River slope, but there are on that side at least 1,500 or 2,000 
acres in groves scattered along the slope from Freeman’s Val- 
ley southward for some fifteen miles. Only one of these 
tracts could be classed as a forest, that of Freeman Valley. 
Here is a tract of about I,ooo acres, a limited portion of which 
is probably the heaviest growth of Seguoia gigantea in the 
world. Unfortunately this also has passed into the hands of 
lumbermen. One grove more remains to be mentioned, not 
because of its intrinsic merit, but because of its location, it be- 
ing, so far as known, the southernmost limit of Sequoia. Itis 
that on Deer Creek, indicated on older maps as ‘‘ Mammoth 
Grove.” It contains less than 150 Sequoias, scattered over an 
area of perhaps 300 acres. 

This completes the list. The Sequoia forests proper there- 
fore extend overa belt of country beginning at Converse Basin 
on the north and ending with the Indian Reservation Forest 
sixty miles to the south. The groves and forests together in 
this region are upward of twenty in number, with an average 
distance between them of perhaps three or four miles. 

Within this scope of country, a moderate estimate of the 
Sequoia area would be, according to the foregoing figures and 
including a few unnamed groves, 37,500 acres, divided be- 
tween the several river systems as follows: 
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It has been sufficiently shown that there are in the state 
several forests and groves of Big Trees still belonging to the 
Government aside from those embraced in the Vandever 
bill. To ensure the safety of these, and to put them beyond 
the designs of timbermen, and, above all, to protect them from 
devastating forest-fires, it is exceedingly desirable that they be 
reserved and placed under expert supervision. Weneed no 
reminder that the greed of timber and cattle men will soon 
work havoc with what remains unless something be done to 
stay the devastation; and if we would save a portion we must 
begin at once. 

Concerning the utility of the region embraced in these 
limits as the best natural reservoir for the storage of waters 
needed for irrigation we need not dwell. But for a moment 
let me touch on the suitability of the country fora park because 
of its charming natural attractions. You need hardly be re- 
minded of this. The heart of the Sierra culminating in Mount 
Whitney affords grand scenery of peculiar charm and great 
variety. Here are three Yosemites rivaling their noted pro- 
totype in many features, with a little world of wonders cluster- 
ing around the headwaters of Kern, Kaweah and King’s Rivers. 
We will simply mention the Grand Cafion of the Kern, where, 
for twenty miles, the mad waters of the river are walled in 
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with the continuous battlements of the California Alps, crowned 
Then, 
only a few miles across the divide, extends the cafion of King’s 
River with its wealth of impressive scenery, and some eight 
miles farther to the north lies the valley of Tehipitee—the gem of 
the Sierra—with its wondrous dome of rock rising in rounded 
majesty some 6,000 feet from the level of the river-cleft mea- 
dow at its feet. Yet a view of the most impressive and char- 
acteristic scenery of the region is to be earned by scaling one 
of the lofty peaks of the Kaweah Range. At least a hundred 
peaks here rise to altitudes exceeding 10,000 feet. One never 
can forget the impression who has once looked out over the 
California Alps from the pinnacle of Miner’s Peak. As I once 
before said, in describing this scene: ‘‘Here amid the com- 
panionship of peaks one beholds with speechless wonder the 
spectacle beyond. No satisfactory view of the Whitney Range 
can be found from the San Joaquin plains. The intervening 
Kaweah Range veils the view of the higher peaks beyond. 
But here, standing on the crest of the Kaweah Sierra, one 
looks across the Grand Cafion of the Kern, and the encircling 
wilderness ofcrags and peaks is beyond the power of pen to 
describe. Mounts Monache, Whitney, Williamson, Tyndall, 
Kaweah and a hundred nameless peaks—the crown of our 
country—have pierced the mantle of green that clothes the 
cafions below, and are piled into the very sky, jagged and bald, 
and bleak and hoary—a wilderness of eternal desolation.” 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


HE November number of the Botanical Magazine contains 
a figure of Acineta densa (¢. 7143), a magnificent Orchid 
from Costa Rica, belonging to the tribe of the Vandas, and re- 
lated to Lueddemannia and Peristeria. It produces pendu- 
lous, dense-flowered racemes of large, pale golden yellow 
flowers. Thisis not a new inhabitant of gardens, having been 
introduced into England as long ago as 1849. It is still, how- 
ever, rarely seen, although one of the showiest of all the plants 
of its class. 

There is a figure (Z. 7144) of Eucharis Bakeriana, a native of 
Columbia, and related to the well known Eucharis Amazonica, 
or, as it should be called, &. grandifiora. Another of the 
bulbous species of Iris (1 Simdjarensis, ¢. 7145), allied to /. 
Caucasica, I. orchidotdes and If. Palestina, is figured. It is a 
dwarf plant, with crowded, lanceolate, broad, distichous 
leaves and pale lilac flowers, discovered in 1865 in Mesopo- 
tamia by Dr. Hansekenecht, and introduced into cultivation 
by Max Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden. There is a figure of the 
dwarf variegated Bamboo (Arundinaria Simoni, var. variegata, 
z. 7146) best known in cultivation as Bambusa Simoni, a native 
of Japan, and introduced many years ago into the garden of 
the Paris Museum by one of the French Consuls in China, 
Monsieur Simon. It is a hardy, tufted plant, reaching in 
Europe a height of eight or ten feet and flowering sparingly. 
“Tn Algiers it is described by Riviére as forming rhizomes 
that bury themselves one and a half to two feet, and from 
which new culms rise in the beginning of May, which, during 
the first year, are simple, clothed with spathaceous sheaths, 
and attaining twenty to twenty-five feet in height. Toward the 
end of the second year these culms ramify in whorls from 
above downward and flower. The leaves are eight to ten 
inches long and quite glabrous.” The specimen which served 
as a subject for the illustration is ‘‘from a magnificent plant 
grown by Mr. Paul in a Camellia-house at Cheshunt, the culms 
of which are fourteen feet high and as thick as the thumb”—a 
suggestion of the best way this plant, as well as many other 
species of the dwarf Bamboos, can be used in our northern 
states in decorative gardening. There is a figure of the well 
known fereskia aculeata (¢. 7147), a member of the Cactus 
family, and one of the first of the tropical plants introduced ~ 
into Europe, it having been cultivated in the Royal Gardens at 
Hampton Court as early as 1696. In Kew, it appears, it has 
been cultivated ever since the foundation of that establish- 
ment, although there is no record of its having flowered there 
until last year. It is a straggling or climbing bush or small 
tree whose branches are described as climbing, but more gen- 
erally it climbs by means of the hooked spines of the young 
branches. The flowersare an inch and a half in diameter, with 
pure white, rosy or yellowish white petals. The fruit is the 
size of a small gooseberry, globose, transparent, few-seeded 
and covered with small spreading leaves, the free tips of the 
sepals. The leaves are used as a pot-herb in Brazil and the 
berries are eaten in all parts of the tropics of the New World. 
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The Big Tree Forests (Sequoia gigantea).—See page 570. 
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As the editor points out, “It is singular that so common an 
American plant with an edible fruit should not have been in- 
troduced by the Spaniards and become an ‘escape’ in the Old 
World, where I think it would be naturalized with great 
rapidity.” 

The colored plate in the Revue Horticole of the issue of 
November ist is devoted to the Mexican Senecio Ghiesbreghii, 
a native of Mexico and an extremely ornamental species, which 
is now often seen in the gardens of southern Europe. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


(& 


London Letter. 


TREES IN TowNns.—Dr. M. T. Masters, editor of the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, lectured recently before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on the subject of Tree-planting in Towns. An enor- 
mous amount of material and labor are or have been wasted 
by planting indiscriminately all kinds of trees and shrubs, most 
ot which prove incapable of enduring the atmosphere and 
other trials inevitable in town streets and gardens. The right 
thing to plant and the manner of planting are unknown to 
vestries and local boards, and many of these bodies have 
already learned by sad experience how ignorance, when it 
dabbles with planting, must inevitably come to grief. Dr. 
Masters’ lecture will be published in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It will include an exhaustive list of such 
trees and shrubs as have proved to be adapted for cultivation 
in towns. It would be interesting to us to have the results of 
American experience in this matter. 


PERNETTYA MUCRONATA.—Are American gardeners  ac- 
quainted with the pretty berried varieties of this plant, which 
were raised in an Irish nursery about ten years ago? The 
type is, of course, well known everywhere as a first-rate hardy 
shrub which bears an abundant crop of bright crimson berries 
every winter if happily situated. Mr. Davies of the Hillsboro 
Nurseries, County Down, has added considerably to the value 
of this plant by raising from it a number of varieties remark- 
able for the rich colors of their berries. White, pink, lilac, 
purple, cerise and almost black berried varieties were obtained, 
and these are now becoming popular, not only for the open 
border, but as pot-shrubs for winter decorations in-doors. 
Plants a foot high, compact as Box and thickly laden with 
berries may be grown in a five-inech pot, and such plants are 
as attractive as any berry-bearing plants in cultivation. Out- 
of-doors the plants sometimes fail to produce berries, that is 
in some gardens. In Mr. Davies’ nursery I saw acres of them 
about seven years ago, and every plant, from babies six inches 
high to large bushes as tall as a man, was a mass of fruit. It 
is probable that a sandy, peat soil is most conducive to fruit- 
production in these plants ; such, at any rate, is the character 
of the soil in Mr. Davies’ nursery. Variegated conifers were 
much better colored in this nursery than I remember to have 
seen them elsewhere. In Ireland the Pernettyas arealmostas 
commonly grown for winter effect as Solanum Capsicastrum. 
The varieties are named Alba, Carnea, Purpurea, Macrocarpa, 
etc., namés which are descriptive of the berries. They are 
worth trying in America, if this has not been done already. 
| Pernettya mucronata, like other plants of the southern Hemi- 
sphere, is not hardy in the northern states.—ED. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—There will be over fifty large exhibi- 
tions of Chrysanthemums held in England during next week. 
The National Chrysanthemum Society will devote four days to 
a gigantic exhibition, conference, etc., to mark the centenary 
of the introduction of the Chrysanthemum into England. In 
most of the parks and public gardens of London special efforts 
are annually made to produce an imposing show of this most 
popular of all winter flowers. Kew, Finsbury Park, Victoria 
Park, Temple Gardens, with several other places of popular 
public resort, have each an exhibition of no mean order. The 
literature of the Chrysanthemum crops up everywhere at this 
time of year, daily papers, society papers, papers of every de- 
scription commenting upon, discussing and offering advice on 
the management of the hundreds of varieties now cultivated. 
No flower, not even the Rose, has ever been more generally 
cultivated and admired in England than the Chrysanthemum 
is now. The taste for large, well formed flowers, combined 
with bright colors, which now prevails in England, was re- 
cently very much laughed at by the President of the Japanese 
Horticultural Society when on a visit to Kew. The perfection 
of Chrysanthemum culture in Japan is a large bush bearing an 
enormous number of small flowers. Such kinds as E. Moly- 
neux, Elaine, Avalanche and Mrs. G. Rundle would not, he 
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said, find any favor with Japanese growers. In my opinion 
the finest Chrysanthemum ever raised is E. Molyneux. It is 
almost a miracle in form and color. Nothing in horticulture 
is more remarkable than the development of such a flower 
from the little yellow buttons of the progenitor of garden 
Chrysanthemums—namely, C. morifolium. 


SALVIA SPLENDENS and 5S. azgurea, var. grandifiora, are most 
useful plants in the greenhouse at this time of year. The rich 
scarlet flowers and bushy habit of the former are as effective 
as anything we have, whilst the bright blue flowers of C 
azurea are charming amongst the commoner colors which 
prevail in the greenhouse in November. At Kew about a 
dozen species of Salvia are grown out-of-doors all summer 
along with the Chrysanthemums, and housed at the same 
time. The treatment that is good for the one is equally good 
for the other. These two genera and Celosia pyramidalis are 
the most striking features of the conservatory just now. 


CATTLEYA WAROCQUEANA.—Better acquaintance with the 
plants distributed under this name and a comparison of their 
flowers with those of some of the forms of CaZtleya Gaskell- 
Zana has led to the conclusion that the latter name must stand 
for both. In the time of flowering, the character of the pseudo- 
bulbs, the form of the flowers and the wide range of variety 
in their colors, there is no marked difference between what was 
introduced and distributed by Mr. Sander seven years ago as 
C. Gaskelliana and this new introduction of M. Linden’s Com- 
pany. At the same time, there are amongst the latter forms 
which differ from anything previously seen in what was intro- 
duced by Mr. Sander as C. Gaskelliana. We are indebted to 
M. Linden for additional proofs of the exceptional value of this 
sub-species as a garden plant. Some of the flowers. recently 
exhibited by M. Linden showed a close resemblance to C. 
Speciosissima (Luddemanniana). 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM.—There is apparently no danger 
of this Orchid ever becoming extinct as a wild plant, for it 
must be as abundant on the mountains of New Grenada as 
the Primrose is in the copses of England. Hundreds of 
thousands of plants are imported into England every year, and 
they may be bought at the auction rooms at seventy-five cents 
a dozen. 
Weir, Blunt and Schlim, found themselves sailing in the same 
steamer on the same errand, namely, to collect plants of 
Odontoglossum crispum for the Horticultural Society, Messrs. 
Hugh Low & Co. and M. Linden respectively, this Orchid has 
been imported in enormous quantities annually. What has 
become of the millions of plants thus poured into European 
gardens? At first many were killed by growing them in a 
stove temperature, but even now, when the conditions afforded 
under artificial treatment are the best possible, there are not 
in cultivation many examples of O. crisfum that measure a 
foot in diameter. Is this plant naturally a short-lived one? 
Auction sales are not always the best means for stocking 
one’s Orchid houses. The farming of Orchid grounds where 
the plants are wild enables the “farmers” to select the best 
varieties before the plants are dispatched to England or other 
countries to be sold as “unproved.’”’ On this side the best 
growers send to the auction rooms all the varieties that are 
not considered worth growing, keeping only those that are of 
good quality. It therefore follows that the beginner who re- 
turns from the auction rooms with ‘‘good established plants, 
bought for a few pence each,” has got only the refuse of other 
collections. Of course they are Orchids all the same, and 
worth what they cost. Good varieties are costly in spite of the 


abundance of the plants in the market. 
Kew. P oe W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
“Very Good” and “Best” Apples. 


WE who are and have been working upon our cold north- 

ern border to extend the culture of tree fruits success- 
fully into the region of hard winters occasionally feel, when 
we read the criticisms of some who are recognized as experts 
in pomology, that our labors are not thought of very great 
worth to the country at large. I have sometimes thought 
that perhaps some prejudice entered into the criticisms we 
meet with; and I have to console myself with recollections of 
the kindness with which such work was recognized, even in 
its small beginnings, by such noble leaders as Downing and 
Wilder. The former showed his strong recognition of the 
importance of these experimental labors when he bequeathed 
his pomological library and notes to Professor Budd; while, 
as for myself, nothing gave me more encouragement than 
the receipt, four years since, of a letter from Mr. Wilder in 


Ever since the year 1863, when the three collectors, 
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which he said: “‘You are doing the country great good by 
publishing the results of your experience in the growth of 
fruits on our cold northern border line.” Of course, I felt 
that the plural form of the pronoun rightly embraced and 
included such men as Gibb, Tuttle, Jewell, Sias, Gideon and 
numerous others ; some of whom, though doing much good 
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where such fruits are not required. The criticisms they make 
are natural enough from their point of view; but they empha- 
size them so persistently, and with so little real acquaintance 
with conditions and circumstances, that they partake of the 
character of assaults, and tend to discourage where Downing 
and Wilder saw good reason to encourage experiment. 


Felling one of the Big Trees (Seguota gigantea).—See page 570. 


work, have not contributed as much as might be wished to 
the written record thereof. 

At this time, however, I only desire to say something that 
has been impressed upon my mind by the frequent complaint 
made by certain pomological writers in regard to the quality 
of iron-clad tree fruits. These writers, without exception, live 


The charge against the iron-clad apples as being deficient in 
dessert quality is true, and it is not true. It is true, just as 
the same criticism made by Englishmen against American 
apples is true. It is not true just as these English criticisms 
are not true. By this I mean that we are shipping to England 
a good many apples that do not approach in fine dessert 


he 


quality the best and most carefully grown among the choice 
table apples of Europe. But the English public buys and pays 
good prices for some of our poorest American apples. The 
Ben Davis, evén where it is most at home and is well grown, 
is scarcely “good” for eating out of hand, yet for shipment to 
England it stands among the first in point of demand and in 
price. The Baldwin at “its best, as grown in south-western 
Maine, is perhaps the apple first in demand for trans-Atlantic 
export; yet I never heard or saw the Baldwin named in a list 
of our best dessert apples, while the English experts think less 
of it than its American critics. ‘Its size, color and keeping 
quality are what sells it” is the verdict upon both; and the 
Rhode Island Greening, in its bestform (yellow fleshed), though 
far superior to the Baldwin, hardly equals it in price, either “at 
London or Liverpool. Northern Spys and Kings stand higher, 
but do not touch or approach the standing of the best New- 
town Pippins. 

Not so many as ten of the iron-clad Apples are well known 
outside of the region where they are chiefly grown. Theyare 
generally judged upon the character of the Alexander, the Red 
Astrachan, the Oldenburgh and the Tetofsky. When we ask 
critics of these apples what they mean by the poor quality of 
the Russian or iron-clad Apples, they invariably refer to these. 
Yet Astrachans, Oldenburghs and Alexanders are very salable 
apples in all our large markets. The Wealthy is never re- 
ferred to, but the Wealthy is better than the Baldwin. The 
Prolific Sweeting is unknown or ignored, yet no fall sweet is 
its superior in appearance, or in quality for dessert or baking. 
St. Peter, Switzer, Longfield, Winter St. Lawrence, Shiawassee, 
Gideon’s Peter have been grown long enough to be easily had 
for testing, yet they are not named. But they will all rank 
with the sorts that stand uncontested as “ very good” or 
DESI 

But how many of these “‘ best” dessert apples are on record 
in American pomology, which scores altogether more than a 
thousand named and described varieties? Let us take 
the American Pomological Society’s select record of 369 
varieties and count them. There are just twenty-one of them, 
and the odd one is foreign. In the ‘very good” list there are 
155 varieties, of which twelve are foreign and five are iron- 
clads, leaving but 132 apples in this class of our native apples 
outside of the native iron-clads. In all, then, of our American 
named apples (including Canadian varieties) there are but 142 
that are ranked above the humble “¢” which marks our 
culinary fruit of this class. 

Our native iron-clads, then, are not below the average of 
the Society’s select list. As to the Russians, no grade is yet 
assigned to any of those recently admitted to the record. This 
shows it to be the opinion of the Society that the time has not 
yet come to fix their place. That is precisely the opinion held 
by those who are most interested and have had the longest 
experience with them. As the students of these apples take 
this position, why should those of less experience and knowl- 
edge regarding them be in such a hurry to give judgment 
against them? Of the whole list no American, unless it be 
Professor Budd, knows the exact season or value of twenty of 
the iron-clads of north-eastern Europe. TH Hoshins. 


Newport, Vt. 
The Root Rot of Salsify. 


YP ING the past two years gardeners have complained of 

much decay in Salsify roots. Before the crop is har- 
vested some of the plants will be seen to have a pale yellowish 
appearance and soon the further growth of the top ceases. In 
the worst cases all of the plants are a mass of rottenness long 
before the time for harvesting comes. 

An examination of the roots shows that the decay usually 
begins at the lower end of the main root and quite rapidly 
works its w ay up to the crown. The decay is particularly soft, 
very complete and somewhat offensive. In the decayed por- 
tion there is little left of the structure of the root, excepting 
the scattering vessels and woody fibres, which, having thick 
walls, resist the corroding action of the agent of decay. No 
threads of any Fungus are to be found in recently disorganized 
tissue, but thin sections of the decaying substance of the root 
reveal under the microscope great numbers of bacteria. The 
first effect of the germs is to dissolve the substance that holds 
the cells of the root tissue together. After this they penetrate 
the wall of the cell and increase so rapidly as to literally fill the 
infested cell with these minute bodies, eachin constant motion. 
A view of such a cell under a high power of the microscope 
suggests the activity one may see in a bee-hive during the 
best week in honey-making. 

Inoculations were made of the bacteria upon the healthy tis- 
sue of other roots, and the infection spread from each point 
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with remarkable rapidity. Other kinds of vegetable substance 
were treated in like manner, and it was found that all of the 
following were susceptible, but not to an equal extent: The 
fruit of the Egg-plant, Sweet Potato, White Potato, Onion and 
Apple. The egg-plant was entirely decayed in thirty-six hours, 
and the apple least affected. The progress of the decay of 
the various substances was in the order in which they are 
named above. 

As to the beginning of the decay in the Salsify-roots nothing 
can be said but the decay as found when well under way is 
not attended by any insect or any Fungus, save the bacterium, 
which latter is constantly present in the decaying tissue, and 
small portions of this decaying substance are able to convey 
the activity to healthy tissue of the same host and to repre- 
sentative types of vegetables, fruits, tubers and other roots. 

What needs to be done in the way of a remedy it is not easy 
to say. As the trouble probably begins below ground, and 
some distance from the surface, it is difficult to detect the 
presence of the trouble at the outset. The paling of the herb- 
age should suggest an examination of the root, and if it is 
found decayed the plant should be dug and destroyed. It is 
not likely that any fungicide can be sprayed with good effect 
upon the plant. Itis ‘possible that large quantities of manure 
in the soil may have furnished breeding ground tor the bac- 
teria of decay. It would therefore be well to test the value of 
some commercial fertilizer upon this crop. As the decay 
is remarkably contagious, care should be exercised in discard- 
ing all roots at harvesting, and it should be borne in mind that 
the virus is active upon other similar food substances. 

Rutgers College. Byron D. Halstéd. 


Carludovicas. 


[plese form a handsome genus of foliage plants, which, 
from their general appearance, give the impression of be- 
ing Palms, though in reality they belong to a division of the 
Pandanee. The Carludovicas are of free and rapid growth 
when under congenial conditions, and are deserving of more 
extended recognition as decorative plants than they have yet 
secured, for they are not only highly ornamental as stove or 
conservatory specimens, but may aiso be used in an out-door 
foliage bed during the summer, provided they are not exposed 
to the full force of the sun. Of course it would not bea wise 
measure to take a Carludovica from a close, warm house and 
plant or plunge it out-doors for the summer without any fur- 
ther preparation, as the result would probably be unsatisfac- 
tory; but if treated as all foliage plants should be treated before 
they are planted outside—that is, if they are gradually hard- 
ened off by means of increased lightand ventilation—they may 
be used for out-door decoration with very pleasing effect and 
without injury to themselves. 

In-doors they prefer an open, well-drained soil which con- 
tains a fair proportion of peat, and when the plants.are well 
established an occasional watering with manure-water is bene- 
ficial and tends to keep up the color of the leaves. Carludo- 
vicas are propagated by division, as most of the varieties 
sucker freely, or by means of seeds, when these are available; 
but as the seeds are seldom offered the first-mentioned TIEN. 
is that most generally adopted. 

Among the varieties in general cultivation, or rather, me 
frequently met with, as none of them are particularly com- 
mon, C. humilis is the best. It bears leaves of rich light 
green color, one to two feet long and nine to eighteen inches 
wide, and deeply cleft or bifid at the apex, making a shapely 
plant, bearing some resemblance to a Licuala, though with- 
out the thorny leaf-stems of the latter. C. humilis is possibly 
somewhat more tender than the following sorts, and some dis- 
cretion should therefore be used in regard to its out-door 
exposure. 

C. palmata is another handsome plant, with large palmate 
leaves that are deeply divided into narrow segments, the en- 
tire leaf being dark green in color. The leaves of this species 
are thrown up on long. foot-stalks and have a very graceful 
effect. C. falmata also has some reputation as the plant from 
which the so-called Panama hats are said to be made. The 
young leaves, cut for this purpose, after having passed through 
various processes of steeping, bleaching, etc., are split into 
narrow strips and then plaited into hats. 

C. rotundifolia is also a fine decorative plant, with ener 
characterietics similar to the preceding sort, though the 
plants are quite distinct, as close examination will show. GC 
rotundifolia has fan- shaped leaves of a bright green color and 
deeply cleft into narrow pendent sections. It is not quite so 
large a grower as C. falmaza, the latter sometimes attaining a 
height of twelve to fourteen feet under favorable conditions, 
while C. rotundifolia seldom exceeds six to eight feet. 
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One of the oldest species of this genus is C. atrovirens, a 
plant that deserves its specific name, for the deeply bilobed 
leaves, as well as their foot-stalks, are of an extremely dark 
shade of green. The leaves of this species are gracefully 
arched, and from a distance have some resemblance to the 
foliage of a Curculigo. C. atrovirens is a free grower, and 
usually produces a number of suckers around the base of the 
parent plant, so that its increase is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter, and as the foliage of this sort is quite hard it makes a 
useful plant both in-doors and out. 

In addition to the few species here mentioned there are 
some others in cultivation, of which one, C. purpurata, is 
somewhat similar to C. atrovirens, but differs from it in having 
reddish purple leaf-stems in place of the dark green ones of 
C. atrovirens. Another fine variety of more recent introduc- 
tion is C. Plumieri, which makes a very handsome plant, but 
it is not so easily obtained as most of the above mentioned 


species. ‘ 
Holmesburg, Pa. W. #7. Taplin. 


Variation in Color of Chrysanthemums. 


The Garden (London) of November Ist contains an interest- 
ing communication from Mr. Edward Molyneux, the well known 
grower, as to variation in form and coloring of Chrysanthe- 
mum flowers. Mr. Molyneuxis a close observer of this family 
of plants, and his notes, always interesting, may usually be 
accepted without question. His conclusion in this article, 
however, ‘‘that the whole cause of the variation of color lies 
in the date the buds are formed” is not entirely correct. It is, 
of course, well known to every one having experience in cul- 
tivating the Chrysanthemum that the buds formed and selected 
at different seasons will produce forms and colors sometimes 
almost radically different from each other, and, as a matter of 
fact, crown-buds of most varieties produce flowers almost 
always differing in some respects from the terminals in form. 
Mr. Molyneux’s conclusions might be correct as to color varia- 
tions if only plants grown under usual greenhouse conditions 
were considered, and perhaps he had plants under glass, as 
usually cultivated, in mind when writing the article. But there 
are other conditions of culture, and any one who has grown 
these flowers, either under shade or in the open, must have 
observed that besides the difference in the time of bud forma- 
tion more or less light is an important element in the coloring 
of many varieties, especially those of lilac and red shades. 
Persons having greenhouses with imperfect or not very clear 
glass will often notice a fading out or lightening of some 
colors, but this difference becomes much more marked when 
the direct rays of light are entirely excluded, as under a tem- 
porary canvas or other covering so often used. Having 
grown fine lots of flowers under a temporary tent, and others 
in a sheltered south border practically in the open, though 
with some overhead protection, I have been interested in 
noting the colorings of the various varieties under these two 
extremes of exposure. My experience under glass has been 
so slight that this will not be considered. 

The variety Puritan seems to have been first exhibited in 
England this year, and its varied colorings excited some com- 
ment and were the immediate cause of Mr. Molyneux’s note, 
and he explains that ‘“ the early formed buds give blooms char- 
acteristic of its name, . . . later buds give the deep lilac ‘color 
sometimes seen; .. . both colors are sometimes to be found 
early in the season, for the reason that this variety is an early 
flowering sort, and although both kinds of bloom can be had at 
the same time and from buds of different dates, those earliest 
formed require longer to develop from the bud stage.” That 
is not the nature of Puritan with me at least. My early flowers 
of this variety in the open were a full lilac; they were after 
covered, and all color disappeared except a slight trace on the 
lower petals. Those from later buds under the tent are of the 
purest white with no trace of lilac, and this has heretofore 
been the rule with this flower in that position ; if grown near 
the edge of the tent there is usually a faint flush of lilac on the 
lower petals. 

Admiration is a beautiful old variety if grown under cover, 
with a white centre, shading outside to a delicate pink. Inthe 
open, regardless of any time of bud-forming, it makes flowers 
of a turbid blue-red and is entirely destitute of any beauty. 
Madame C. Audiguier seems to be a freaky variety, which has 
sometimes run counter to my experience with other varieties, 
for I have had it well colored under cover and nearly white in 
a sheltered corner, but fully exposed. The effect of shading 
is not visible on the whites or yellows usually, though it slightly 
lightens the latter and clears out flesh tints as in Domination. 
It is in some forms of red that I find flowers are more seriously 
affected. Val d’Andorre, Lord Byron and flowers of similar 
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character are apt to be streaky and off color no matter when 
buds are taken. The favorite variety, J. Collins, is not seriously 
affected, though it loses some of the metallic tints so charac- 
teristic when grown in the open. Anearly bud which I picked 
to-day was richly colored in remarkable contrast to flowers 
from later buds, which, under the same shelter, have only de- 
veloped a peculiar tan color. All of which, of course, serves 
to prove that different conditions and different cultivation in 
the garden produce different results. Among the Chrysanthe- 
mumis one can find infinite pleasure, from early spring till the 
last flower is withered, in watching the different phases of 
these wonderfully varied plants. It is not surprising that the 
Chrysanthemums, single varieties of which havesuch chame- 
leon-like habits, are growing constantly in favor of cultiva- 


tors. 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Notes from a Wild Garden. 


pus showy Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium spectabile), to 

which repeated reference has been made in GARDEN AND 
FOREST, is rarely seen in cultivation. This neglect can prob- 
ably be accounted for in the main by the iimited areas in 
which it is found, that it is nowhere abundant and that it 
rarely bears fertile seed. But a little experience I have had 
seems to indicate that it may be readily propagated. Five or 
six years ago I introduced a plant to my garden. The first 
year it sent up but a single stem; but the stems have since 
been increasing at the rate of about one a year, and the past 
season there were five, all of which flowered, two or three 
bearing two flowers each. A division of the roots (which 
might have been made sooner to advantage) would of course 
now multiply them indefinitely. The plant, in the first 
place, was given a prepared soil of rich leaf-mould in a damp 
and partially shaded situation, and carefully mulched each 
successive year. 

The corm of the Green Dragon (Arisema Dracontium), of 
which mention was made in former notes, was reset the 
last season, as before, in a rich damp soil, and made a 
most remarkable growth. The terminal and principal leaf 
measured eighteen inches across, the leaflets all gracefully 
drooping with their own weight. The rigid upright stem, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter near the ground, was 
over two feet in height and bore a second well developed leaf. 
The plant never tailed to attract attention for its oddity. Of 
fair size when first introduced to the garden, it has been in- 
creasing in size each succeeding year. The corm the last 
season measured three inches in diameter or about the size 
of the mouth of a tea-cup. 

To whom has it ever occurred to cultivate the Wood-Nettle 
(Laportea Canadensis) as an ornamental plant? And yet it 
only awaits a trial to prove to any one its effectiveness as a 
decorative plant for certain positions in the garden. Its merit 
was discovered to me only by an accident. In removing 
another plant from the woods some of the roots ofthe former 
remained in the soil, which, springing up, were allowed to 
grow, and for several years past it has formed a singularly 
effective clump of rich green foliage about four feet high. 
The ample leaves are still larger, the stems are taller and the 
foliage much increased by cultivation, and the great, spreading 
cymes of the strange-looking greenish flowers—the striking 
feature of the plant—are also much enlarged. It is enough 
to say a plant that will force the question from the most 
casual observer, ‘‘What is it?” is a success and needs no 
further commendation, and such is the Wood-Nettle in cul- 
tivation. Give ita rich soil in a damp, shady spot, and all it 
asks is to be let alone. 

W, E. Hill. 


Fairview, W. Va. 


Notes on Shrubs. 


A FEW plants of the Heath family are well known for the 

beautiful effects of autumn foliage which they assume. 
While some species have valuable characteristics of this kind 
it does not follow that all the species of any genus have any 
similarity in their manner of autumn coloring and defoliating. 
The foliage of many of the Blueberries and Huckleberries 
assumes bright red, crimson or orange colors in the late 
autumn, and it often persists much longer than the bright 
hued leaves of a majority of plants of other genera. 

In the latter part of October and the early portion of Novem- 
ber the High Blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum) often ex- 
hibits splendid coloring which is hardly surpassed by the 
Sumachs, whose leaves fall much earlier. Although the com- 
mon Low Blueberry (V. Pennsylvanicum) often brightens the 
waste places which it covers it is not so satisfactory under 
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cultivation thatitcould be recommended as an effective under- 
shrubin late autumn. Itis valuable simply for its fruit, whichis 
thestapleand earliest Blueberry of northern markets. The leaves 
fall quite early, a habit which appears to be possessed by the 
alpine and very dwarf V. cespitosum, and also by V. Cana- 
dense, Which in some respects is very similar to the Low Blue- 
berry. The leaves of the northern Bog Bilberry (V. wligino- 
sum) are also quite early deciduous. The Deerberry or Squaw 
Huckleberry (V. stamineum) apparently loses its leaves with- 
out taking any bright colors. Itis almost impossible here to 
get perfect fruit or seed of this species because of some small 
lepidopterous larvee, which live within the berries and destroy 
them before they are fully ripe. The rare and edible-fruited 
V. hirsutum, from the mountains of North Carolina, is as 
beautiful in the richness of its autumn coloring as V. corym- 
bosum, and it also has the merit of retaining its leaves until 
those of nearly all other deciduous species have fallen. The 
true Huckleberries (Gaylussacia resinosa and G. frondosa) hold 
their leaves well and they also assume pleasing purplish and 
orange colors. 

The Sorrel-tree or Sour-wood (Oxydendrum arboreum) is 
hardly surpassed by the Flowering Dogwood in the depth and 
richness of its autumn foliage, but the leaves drop easily, and 
the plants here are leafless comparatively early in the season. 
Many of the leaves of the Stagger-bush (Andromeda Mariana) 
hold until quite late in November, and are often quite brightly 
colored; and perhaps no deciduous species in the whole 
family is more showy than Leucothoe racemosa, with purple, 
scarlet and orange foliage, which persists throughout the 
month. Although the flowers of this plant are of no orna- 
mental value it is nevertheless a desirable one for planting in 
shrubberies and other situations where very late autumn color 
is a desideratum. It is easily cultivated, and once established 
it slowly increases and spreads by underground shoots. The 
beautiful flowering Andromeda speciosa retains its leaves in a 
fresh appearing condition quite as late as LZ. racemosa. Many 
of them gradually become yellowish, but there is no display 
of color. 

Among the hardy deciduous Rhododendrons or Azaleas 
there appears as a rule to be little very attractive and constant 
character in the late color of the foliage. Some of them be- 
come purplish or reddish, others dull yellow or brown. The 
beautiful flowered Rhododendron Vaseyi possesses handsomer 
autumn foliage than any other, as it first turns purplish and 
later to a deep crimson, and generally persists well into No- 
vember. The leaves of its nearest American ally, the Rho- 
dora, gradually dry without coloring, and leave the plants 
leafless quite early in the season. 

a y Ae o 


Arnold Arboretum. 

Potentillas.—It may be a help to those who know this bright, 
free-blooming family of summer-flowering perennials to have 
a short list of some of the best and most distinct varieties. 
There may be others quite as good, and I should be pleased 
to know of them through other correspondents. All the va- 
rieties enumerated are double, as the single ones, although 
very bright, are not nearly so lasting. The foliage of all the 
Potentillas have a close resemblance to that of the Straw- 
berry, to which it is nearly allied. The flowering sea- 
son is during the summer and early fall. Gloire de Nancy, 
golden yellow, large, full flowered ; Jane Salter, orange 
shaded with scarlet, medium size, free; La Vesuve, bright red 
fringed with yellow, very double; Mars, dark velvety red, 
very free flowering; Perfecta, maroon shaded with lemon, 
véry distinct variety; Wm. Rollinson, dark reddish crimson, 
splashed with orange, the freest flowering variety of all. 

(Cy tah, INA 


Norwood, Mass. 


Correspondence. 


The Lake Scenery of Central New York. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The policy which you have often advocated of estab- 
lishing a state board of trustees empowerd to acquire and 
hold for public use and enjoyment tracts of interesting 
scenery, suggests a means whereby a most valuable feature 
of the lake scenery in central New York might be preserved. 
The rocky gorges through which flow the tributaries from the 
surrounding hills into these lakes still retain much of their 
original beauty, although the regularity of the water-flow has 
. doubtless been materially changed by the clearing off of trees 
about their sources, and the frequent inroads made upon those 
which border these ravines upon either side. In spring the 
water rushes down in full streams, so that strongly supported 
bridges are needed to withstand their power; but as the season 
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advances the channel becomes nearly or quite dry and in 
places exposed to the sunlight, while the more shaded por- 
tions are kept moist by springs along the hill-side, the waters 
of which filter through the soil and drip from the rocks. The 
timber in some instances has been removed entirely from the 
less precipitous slopes, which, if available, are cultivated ; but 
where they have proved too steep orrocky for cultivation a new 
growth of trees is struggling to reoccupy the land. 


From the summits of the hills that slope toward the lakes a_ 


very extensive view may be obtained, in which the trees that 
follow these water-courses are a most conspicuous and beauti- 
ful feature, comprising as they do a large variety of deciduous 
trees, interspersed with Pine, Hemlock and Red Cedar in con- 
siderable quantity, and the combination presents those inimi- 
table shades of color which are only found ina wood of Nature’s 
planting. These evergreens, growing down as they frequently 
do to the shore of the lake, are not less to be prized in the 
winter landscape. 

Though holding, perhaps, a second place to the trees in im- 
portance, the loveliness seen by those only who penetrate these 
sequestered glens is surely worth preserving. The configura- 
tion of rock, as well as the verdure with which it and the soil 
are covered, vary SO much in each one, that no matter how 
many of these glens we visit, each one has a charm as fresh 
as if no other one existed. Cascades are frequent, and the 


sound of falling water, either near or distant, makes constant® 


music in almost allof these ravines. Ferns and Mosses follow 
the shade and moisture over rocks and hill-sides, growing out 
of crevices where no soil is visible. The little Asplentum 
trichomanes forms with the finer Mosses pretty mosaics on 
the rugged surfaces. The curious Walking Fern, Asplentum 


rhizophyllum, has a good footing in one locality, but is rarein | 


others. As these and many othertender plants are now found 
only where shade and moisture are uninterrupted, it follows 
that if the timber is destroyed they must go with it, leaving 
bare rocks as a rule where now they are the exception. 

Any intervention on the part of the public to stay the 
destruction of this beautiful as well as useful scenery would, of 
course, be unnecessary if the possessors of this natural inherit- 
ance realized its value; but as many of them do not, it is only 
by concerted effort on the part of those who do that any posi- 
tive and hopeful step toward its preservation can be taken. 
Dorcas E. Collins. 


Klinger Lake, Mich. 


The Trees of the City of Washington. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—No city in the country is so well supplied with well- 
planted and neatly kept public grounds as the national capital. 
This is largely due to the fact that the planting of the streets 
and most of the parks is under one managemeut, thus permit- 
ting unity of design and effective treatment. Among the points 
of interest to be noted in the management of these grounds 
are the following : 

1. The removal within the past few years of most of the 
fences surrounding the parks. 

2. The planting of entire streets with trees of one species. 
For example, Eleventh Street, for its entire length of two 
miles, is lined on both sides with Sycamores; Fourteenth 
Street with Soft Maples; Sixteenth Street with Tulip-trees ; 
Massachusetts Avenue with Lindens. 

3. Severe pruning of trees which have become overgrown. 
For the best street effect full-sized trees are in most cases too 
large. Heavy pruning may injure the vitality of a tree and 
shorten its life, but the advantage often justifies the process. 
The Sycamores on Eleventh Street, now six to twelve inches 
in diameter, were three years ago cut back to bare poles and 
mere stubs of branches. Now they are as perfectly formed 
and thrifty trees as can be found in the city. This season the 
Honey Locusts have been treated in the same manner, though 
less severely. This tree is too spreading in habit for the best 
effect as a street tree. " 

4. Prompt removal of trees which have proved unsuitable, 
or which have become unhealthy or hopelessly overgrown. 
This is a point often neglected on grounds under private man- 
agement. Sentiment frequently resists with the utmost per- 
sistence changes which the best judgment requires. 

5. Surrounding the bodies of trees on the leading streets 
with galvanized wire netting, a precaution rendered doubly 
necessary by the fact that hitching rings and posts are almost 
unknown, and that it is the custom here more than in ordi- 
nary commercial cities to restrain horses by a weight or leave 
them unhitched altogether. 

If I were to note any omissions they would be, the failure to 
utilize to a sufficient extent the leading native trees of the 
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district, especially the Oaks, which occur in great abundance and 
variety; also to provide in the parks as well as on the streets 
for the landscape effect produced by massing trees of a single 
species under conditions permitting their full development. 
A grove of Oaks, Chestnuts, or almost any other kind of tree, 
in a commanding position, with an abundance of room, is a 
feature the production of which occasionally is worth the sac- 
rifice of considerable temporary or local effect. Perhaps more 
of this will be sought in Washington in planning the new 


arks recently provided for on Rock Creek. ; 
I Gashiagton, DC ath A, A. Crozier. 


Periodical Literature. 


HE October number of the Kew Bulletin of Useful Infor- 
mation contains an article on cocoanut butter, a valuable 
edible fat prepared from the kernel of the cocoanut and re- 
cently introduced into commerce. It is a white, inodorless, 
‘almost tasteless fat, which solidifies at about sixty-five degrees 
'Fahr., becoming above that temperature a pure white oil. 
Mr. Morris, the editor, says that ‘if cocoanut butter can be 
prepared, as is suggested, from the ordinary ‘copra’ or dried 
kernel of the cocoanut as shipped from tropical countries, 


/ there would be an almost unlimited supply of the raw mate- 


rial available from various parts of the world.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Zerner, of the Royal Imperial and General Hospital 
in Vienna, 

“The cocoanut butter, which, on account of its low melt- 
ing point, is exported in tins, furnishes a pure white trans- 
parent mass of the consistence of lard without granular 
texture, which at a temperature of seventy-nine degrees Fahr. 
melts toa clear fluid and solidifies again at sixty-seven de- 
grees Fahr. It has a slight agreeable smell, melts on the 
tongue, leaving a mild, but in no respect acrid taste behind it. 
In ether it dissolves completely. If the ether is evaporated 
over water and distilled water is added to the residue, the 
solution gives a neutral reaction. I have often repeated this 
test with cocoanut butter which had remained open for days 
(fourteen days), also with pharmaceutic preparations eight to 
fourteen days old, in the preparation of which cocoanut but- 
ter had been used. The cocoanut butter is therefore free 
from fatty acids, and even if left open for the space of eight 
to fourteen days does not turn rancid, with the exception of 
the top layer, which comes in contact with the air. 

“With regard to its chemical composition, cocoanut butter 
differs from most other fats, and particularly butter, lard and 
margarin. In its fatty constituents and the amount of volatile 
fatty acids, it stands next to butter among solid fats. 

“Cocoanut butter differs from all other vegetable and ani- 
mal fats by its saponification degree (258.5 according to Rud. 
Benedikt in Vienna), and on account of this high saponifica- 
tion degree all adulteration is impossible. 

“ Artificial digestion tests seem to show that the cocoanut 
butter exercises no injurious influence whatever over digestion. 

“The next point was to ascertain how the cocoanut butter 
stands with regard to micro-organisms. It is well known that 
in this respect milk butter is very far from perfect, as apart 
from the numerous germs, which, for the most part, are not 
pathogenic, that may be introduced during its preparation, and 
the microbes already present in the milk itself, this article of 
food affords an excellent nutrient fluid for a large number of 
micro-organisms. 

“Tt follows that, although in any given case other ways and 
means of infection may be excluded, this may still take place 
through the agency of milk and butter. The possibility of a 
transfer to the human consumer of the Tubercle-bacillus, as 
well as of other micro-organisms, which have got into the 
milk from animals suffering from infectious diseases, is in 
the case of cocoanut butter, a vegetable fat, excluded from the 
first. Cocoanut butter has been proved by our investigations. 
to be both free from germs and also to be a very bad nutrient 
medium for micro-organisms. Even when Agar-Agar or Cey- 
lon Moss (Gracilaria lichenoides) was mixed with the cocoanut 
butter, and then allowed to remain open, the number of germs 
was found to be less than in Agar-Agar without the mixture of 
butter. One more experiment may be mentioned. If ster- 
ilized milk is added to cow butter and kept ata warm tem- 
perature the milk coagulates in twenty-four hours, proving the 
presence of bacteria in the butter. This coagulation does not 
take place if, instead of milk butter, cocoanut butter is added 
to the mill. 

“From what has already been said the conclusion may 
safely be drawn that the cocoanut butter, from achemical and 
bacteriological point of view, meets all the requirements of a 
food substance. 
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“Our further investigations were directed to ascertaining 
whether cocoanut butter was suitable to healthy and sick 
people alike. Through a period of four weeks we distributed 
food to 116 patients in the form of pastry, roast meats and fari- 
naceous foods, in the preparation of which cocoanut butter 
was used in the place of fats. 

“On account of this fat being almost free from water, one- 
quarter less may be taken, both in baking and cooking, thanis 
generally used, if ordinary butter or lard is employed; and for 
the same reason it is necessary in making pastry to replace the 
twenty-five per cent. of water, which the cocoanut butter con- 
tains less than any other fat, by adding from seven to eight 
tablespoonfuls to about every pound of butter used. 

‘A little more salt must be added to the food, and the butter 
must always be heated before being used for cooking. Foods 
prepared in this way, as well as pastry, were always found to 
be eaten without any inconvenience whatever. The taste was 
undoubtedly pleasanter than in dishes prepared with animal 
fats. The statement of a colleague, Dr. H., is of particular 
importance in this respect. After recovering from disorder of 
the stomach he could not eat pastry without being afterward 
troubled with pyrosis and cardiac pain. He could eat pastry 
prepared with cocoanut butter almost without any incon- 
venience. 

“The experiments with patients proved cocoanut butter to 
be an easily digested fat that causes no disorders in cases of 
impaired digestion. Of the 116 patients, amongst whom were 
individuals affected with every form of dyspepsia, not one 
complained of any discomfort or of any ill effect after the con- 
sumption of pastry prepared with cocoanut butter, though 
pastry, as a rule, is not an easily digested food on account of 
thefat. In three cases where the pastry was partaken of an hour 
after vomiting, there were no ill results noticeable ; on the 
contrary, a fresh supply was desired by the patients. 

“We arrive at the conclnsion that a fat has been found in 
cocoanut butter which meets all hygienic requirements, and 
which is far superior to animal fat and butter, as well as toany 
of their other substitutes. Further, on account of its being 
easily digested, cocoanut butter is particularly well adapted 
for the use of patients suffering from impaired digestion.” 


Notes. 


The largest Orange grove in the world will be planted this 
winter in the San Jacinto Valley, San Diego County, California. 
The largest grove at present is in Pomona and covers 
4oo acres. The new one will contain 700 acres of the best 
varieties. 


Walpole used a pretty and epigrammatic expression in 
speaking of Kent, the ‘‘ father of modern landscape-gardening.” 
Dissatisfied with the formal style of gardening previously in 
vogue, ‘“‘he leaped a fence,” writes his biographer, ‘‘and saw 
that all nature was a garden.” 


Very many of the Horse-chestnut-trees which line the Prater 
and certain streets in the interior of Vienna bloomed profusely 
toward the end of last September. The phenomenon had 
often been noted there before on isolated trees, but is said 
never to have been so widespread as this year. 


Freaks in fence-building are not uncommon in New Eng- 
land. Not many miles from New Bedford, for instance, is a 
solid fence with a curiously curved upper line and here and 
there a number painted upon it in white. On examination it 
proves to be built of the pew-doors from a dismantled church. 
And now we read in the 7zmes, of Bath, Maine, an account of 
aman, attached to the life-saving station at Small Point, who 
has amassed enough swords of the swordfish to build a picket 
fence forty feet in length. 


The first Chrysanthemum exhibition held in Newport, 
Rhode Island, was open on the rth, 12th and 13th of No- 
vember. The attendance was poor, owing to unfavorable 
weather, but the display of flowers was satisfactory. The 
largest contributions came from the gardens of ex-Governor 
Wetmore and Mr. Louis Lorillard, but there were very credit- 
able contributions also from Vice-President Morton, Mr. Fair- 
man Rogers, Mrs. G. F. Jones, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. 
D. B. Fearing and a number of others. 


Among the highly successful Chrysanthemum exhibitions 
of the season was one held in Buffalo under the auspices of 
the florists’ club of that city. Besides the plants and flowers 
exhibited by the city growers, Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, of 
New Jersey ; Kimball, of Rochester; Dreer, of Philadelphia, 
and W. L. Scott, of Erie, Pennsylvania, contributed noteworthy 
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collections of Orchids and decorative plants. Some specimens 
of the Mrs. Alpheus Hardy were exceptionally robust and well 
grown, and a group of new Carnations of striking form and 
color were shown by Gustavus Schoenfeld, of Westfield, New 
York. 

Mr. C. M. Weed, of the Ohio Experiment Station, in speak- 
ing of the Curculio which is destructive of Rhubarb, says that 
during the present year its life history has been traced, and it 
now appears that the insect hibernates as an adult, and in 
spring deposits its eggs in certain common species of Dock, 
especially Curly Dock—Rumex crisfus. From the discovery 
of the breeding habits of this Curculio it seems evident that 
the best way to prevent its ravages is to destroy the Dock- 
plants on which it develops. If these are pulled up, roots 
and all, say late in June, before they have gone to seed, and 
burned, a great many of the insects will be destroyed. 


Hundreds of thousands of plants and flowers are now on 
exhibition in Madison Square Garden. The display is not only 
remarkable as the collection of a single firm, the Messrs. 
Pitcher & Manda, but it would be classed as an admirable ex- 
hibition anywhere. Chrysanthemums are, of course, aleading 
feature, and although the season is so well advanced many 
first-class blooms are seen. The bank of Cypripediums in 
the centre of the Garden could not be duplicated by any 
establishment in the world, and the exhibition is rich in other 
Orchids, specimen Palms and Ferns. The immense space 
is well filled, and the plants are tastefully and effectively ar- 
ranged, 


The tomb of the poet John Boyle O’Reilly is to be marked 
in Holyhood Cemetery, Brookline, Massachusetts, by a giant 
boulder about twelve feet in diameter, which lies just as the 
glacier left it on the crest of a picturesque little hill. It would 
be well if monuments of this sort were more often used in our 
rural burial-grounds instead of the costly, ugly and obtrusive 
specimens of the stonecutter’s art which are too commonly 
employed. Even if such a stone cannot be found in an appro- 
priate place, it can easily be removed and so arranged with 
vines that will quickly drape it, that it will present a natural 
appearance. Nothing is needed to fit it fora monument ex- 
cept that a small space should be smoothed like a tablet to 
bear the inscription, as will be done in the case of Mr. 
O’Reilly’s tomb. Apart from their harmonious and modest, 
yet dignified, effect, no monument is so imperishable as one 
of these which Nature herself has made. 


The great game park which Mr. Austin Corbin has estab- 
lished near Newport, New Hampshire, and which contains 
22,000 acres chiefly of mountain land, is being rapidly stocked 
with animals. Already some 250 head of buffalo, elk, moose, 
black-tail deer, white-tail deer, red deer, caribou, antelope, 
and wild boars from the Black Forest of Germany are roaming 
at large in the park, while contracts for as many more animals 
have been made with trappers at the west. Some of the spe- 
cies have already begun to breed, and the scheme promises 
results as satisfactory to the lover of great game as to those 
who are interested in any enterprise which involves the pre- 
servation of large tracts of beautiful country in their natural 
condition. It is said that Mr. Corbin does not intend to allow 
his animals to be hunted, and it will be some time before he 
must decide what shall be done with them when they have 
multiplied in excess of the capacity of the park to support 
them. 


In an address before the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Mr. John Thorpe stated that many forms of Chrysanthemums 
were undoubtedly introduced from Europe to America before 
the beginning of the present century, and that he had traced 
back some varieties as far as 1811, and, indeed, he exhibit- 
ed a variety which had been cultivated in one family for 
more than sixty years. There are many kinds to be seen in 
Virginia that have been known there for over fifty years. 
They are nearly all Pompons, though some are of the Chinese 
sorts, as old Lilac, Golden Yellow and the Changeable White. 
He added that he had lately seen ina volume of the Gardeners’ 
Monthly for 1860 an account of an exhibition thirty years ago 
in Philadelphia in which Chrysanthemum-plants of perfect 
shape and fifteen feet in circumference were shown. Some 
of the Pompons, like Madame Lafarge, Sacramento, Rosette 
and Napoleon, had between two and three thousand flowers 
expanded at once upon them. 


The inhabitants of New York State seem at last to be awake 
to the necessity of preserving their forests. Together with 
the promising outlook of the scheme for forming a great state 
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park in the Adirondacks, we have to chronicle the fact that a 
movement has been started at Kingston for the establishment 
of a similar park in the Catskills, and that the matter, it is 
hoped, will be brought before the incoming Legislature. The 
state already owns 30,000 acres in the Catskill region, and it is 
probable that this amount will be increased by the Comp- 
troller’s tax-sale which will take place in December. Many 
private parks have within recent years been established in 
these mountains, and despite the fact that they were formed 
to accommodate colonies of summer visitors, the preservation 
of the forests has been helped, not hindered, by them. The 
amount of forest which is cleared for the building of houses 
is very small in comparison to that which must be preserved 
to perpetuate the charm of neighborhood and outlook upon 
which the value of the dwellings depends. Their owners 
have chosen the various sites for their picturesque beauty, 
and understand that this beauty must be kept as intact as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, there is room and need, here as well 
as in the Adirondacks, for the establishment of a state reser- 
vation. 


On the occasion of a ball recently given in the club-house at 
Tuxedo Park the decoration of the ball-room was entrusted to 
an expert, who, nevertheless, is not a florist—Miss Stearns, of 
the Associated Artists of 115 East Twenty-third Street. The 
result proved that something might be done in the way of 
floral decoration which would lack the conventionality that so 
often marks such arrangements without falling into the 
heterogeneousness of amateur attempts. The room is very 
large and circular in shape, with fourteen windows alternating 
with fourteen columns which sustain the cornice. On one 
side is a stage where the musicians were to sit. - This was deco- 
rated in harmony with the pretty woodland scene which formed 
the background, high Palms flanking the sides, while a row of 
lower Palms, mingled with Chrysanthemums, bordered the 
stage, and trailing Ivy fell over the front. Chrysanthemums 
were also intermixed with the taller Palms, in three shades of 
pink, making a charming effect as the electric light shone up 
over them from the foot-lights. This scheme was continued 
around the room by banking the window-recesses with Hem- 
lock boughs and great sprays of white Chrysanthemums, the 
dark green foliage being carried up into the coves of the 
domed ceiling. The columns were covered with autumn 
foliage, Oak-leaves of a dark reddish bronze color forming the 
base, and being shaded gradually up into terra-cotta tones and 
finally into the yellow of Maple foliage. On this background 
Chrysanthemums were arranged, likewise in graded colors, 


beginning below with dark red blossoms and shading up to. 


the capitals, which were encircled by masses of golden 
Grandiflorums. To obviate, however, an undue contrast 
between these red and yellow pillars and the pink and green 
of the stage, the two columns adjoining these were differently 
treated, being wound with Hemlock foliage interspersed with 
white Chrysanthemums—the same scheme of color chosen 
for the window recesses. The total effect of the beautiful room 
thus adorned was at once dignified and festal, and—an essen- 
tial consideration in such cases—it made an excellent back- 
ground for the gay dresses which filled it. 
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National Forest-Reservations. 


N the last day of the first session of the present Con- 
gress a bill was passed “to withhold from settlement, 
occupancy and sale, and to set apart as reserved forest- 
lands” the entire basin where the waters gather and 
through which they flow before they reach the Yosemite 
Valley. The boundaries designated in the bill include 
1,500 Square miles, and the Yosemite reservation is thus 
practically enlarged to thirty times its original extert. In 
the same bill two other reservations are set apart south of 
the Yosemite, which really add 150 square miles to the 
Tulare Park provided for in a bill passed earlier in the ses- 
sion. Besides these enactments, a bill to enlarge the Yel- 
lowstone Park passed the Senate, and comes before the 
House with no serious opposition beyond what is made 
by a corporation which seems to be lobbying for some ex- 
clusive privileges. There is little danger that Congress 
will rescue from desolation too large an area of mountain 
forests, and in a few years every one will wonder why our 
law-makers were so short-sighted as to permit the failure 
of Senator Edmunds’ bill to establish a great reservation in 
northern Montana about the headwaters of the Flathead 
River and some of the tributaries of the Missouri, a re- 
gion which contains some of the grandest scenery of the 
continent. 

Of course, every years delay makes such legislation 
more difficult, and as the unprotected forests are burned 
and the unprotected game is butchered much of the Jand 
now eligible will be hardly worth holding in reserve. The 
most thoughtful people of New Hampshire may well regret 
that the White Mountain forests were not held at their true 
value twenty-five years ago; and it will cost the state of 
New York millions of dollars to save a remnant of the 
North Woods, although the entire wilderness might have 
been bought at a comparatively trifling expense when 
Horatio Seymour recommended such action. There is 
little hope that any considerable stretch of the primeval 
forests which still clothe many of the slopes and crests of 
the Appalachian Ranges from Virginia to the Big Smokies 
will be preserved to give our descendants an idea of 
their magnificent proportions and their unequaled variety. 
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In a few years, unless Congress continues the good work 
recently begun, the same lamentation must be taken up for 
the forests on the national domain which are so rapidly 
passing from under the control of the general Government. 

If we assume that the recent action of Congress indicates 
a change of policy and that other ‘‘ parks” and forests in 
our western mountains are to be reserved, some systematic 
scheme of administration will need to be devised. The 
attempts of governments, state and national, to protect 
what has been reserved have not proved up to this time 
conspicuously successful. When Congress refused to make 
any appropriation for the superintendence of the Yellow- 
stone Park, this wonder-land was handed over to the 
control of an officer of the army with a troop of cavalry. 
Although this officer as acting superintendent could only 
exercise a limited and inadequate authority under the law, 
the presence of a disciplined force representing the power 
of the United States has proved the most efficient means of 
protection which has yet been tried. It is our belief that 
neither the national reservations nor the public forests will 
be safe until the United States army is actively engaged to 
protect them. It may well be that something in addition 
to the visible power of the Government in the presence of 
the army will be needed to secure the widest usefulness of 
these reservations. Ifso, it might be well to consider the 
advisability of some board of commissioners like the one 
proposed in Massachusetts to administer grants of forest- 
land, or of places of historic interest or natural beauty. 
There are men of leisure and cultivation in the country 
who would be glad to render such service gratuitously. 
Or the administration of all the reservations might be en- 
trusted to some body of similar constitution to that of the 
Light-House Board, a body, for example, composed of army 
officers and men of recognized acquirements in forestry 
and such other subjects as would give weight to their 
counsel in the management of such a trust. 

Attention is directed to these questions now, because the 
discussion of them cannot begin too soon. We are sure 
that the action of Congress in establishing these new reser- 
vations will be heartily commended throughout the country, 
and that further legislation in the same line would also be 
approved. Itis to be hoped that the action of Congress in re- 
gard to the maintenance of these reservations, new and old, 
will be as wise as their recent legislation has been timely. 


THE appointment of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted as land- 
scape- gardener to the committee having the Chicago 
‘“‘World’s Fair” in charge, seems to promise that due 
regard will be paid to the « disposition of the various build- 
ings and their interdependence as parts of an organic 
whole. It was the masterly manner in which the build- 
ings were grouped and surrounded by plantations which 
rendered the last Paris Exposition infinitely more impressive 
and interesting than any of its predecessors in any country. 
There, however, the fact that the site included broad slopes 
descending to the river on one side, and from the river on 
the other, and that on the upper slope the fine terraces of 
the Trocadero Palace already existed, facilitated the de- 
signers’ work. At Chicago a perfectly level site must be 
dealt with, although, indeed, it has the advantage of a 
magnificent lake front and of wide park areas already 
planted. Considering the character of this site there is 
food for reflection in the following paragraph, which we 
quote from the American Architect and Building News : 
‘““We have always thought that the future Chicago build- 
ings might, with a little judicious expenditure for concrete 
terraces and similar works, be made much more imposing 
than those of any previous exhibition. There is likely to 
be plenty of room at Chicago, as there was at Philadel- 
phia, and this makes it all the more advisable, as an artis- 
tic matter, to connect the buildings by terraces, balus- 
trades, colonnades or something of the kind, so as to avoid 
the impression suggested at Philadelphia, that the various 
structures had been. prepared by the inhabitants of different 
planets and rained down at random on Fairmount Park.” 
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City House-Gardening. 


ue opportunities for gardening available to the average 

city-dweller are so circumscribed that he is apt to con- 
sider them hardly worth using. Garden space is usually 
limited to a few square feet between the house and the side- 
walk, orto the back-yard, and to the windows and possibly the 
roof. Attempts at cultivation are confined as a rule to the 
handkerchief-like bit of ground in front, where the grass is 
sometimes kept in good condition by the residents of a whole 
block, who unite in engaging a man with a lawn-mower to 
maintain it for the season. If anything is done beyond this, 
efforts are usually confined to the planting of a few Geraniums 
ora solitary shrub, which may blossom for a few days in this 
or that part of the season and show little life or beauty the rest 
of the year. 

A distinctive advance, however, has been made in some of 
our cities of late years. One evidence of this is the universal 
favor which the Japan Creeper (Amfelopsis tricuspidata) has 
found. Its use on the house-fronts is a great relief to our city 
streets, and in most of them is an improvement upon shade 
trees, which are out of place in a closely built urban thorough- 
fare that is not of exceptional width. In certain quarters of 
some cities good examples of house-front gardening have 
proven so infectious that even a suburban resident, accustomed 
to more ample spaces, finds delight in wandering through 
them and noting the diverse effects. These are often charm- 
ing, and are carried through the season from early spring 
to late autumn. In a sunny exposure the coming of the 
spring will often be manifest far in advance of the season out 
in the country close by, and the grass of the little space will 
be gay with Snowdrops, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Tulips and Nar- 
cissus, in succession, while the scent of the sweet Violet per- 
vades the air. Through the summer the doorsteps will be 
bordered with pots of Hydrangeas and a variety of other 
flowering plants, with perhaps Bamboos and other tropical 
plants in tubs. On the house-front a variety of surface is 
presented, perhaps, by the Japanese Ampelopsis, irregularly 
diversified with Virginia Creeper and Wistaria, and possibly 
inlaid with the dark glossiness of the English Ivy, which 
occasionally flourishes even in our more northerly cities. All 
this luxuriant greenery contrasts with the background of rich 
red brick, or of the always harmonious hues of stone, be they 
brown, buff or gray. Then possibly the windows may contain 
masses of bloom in boxes, and the doorway likewise be crested 
with a floral glory. In the autumn the gorgeousness of the 
creepers as their leaves turn vies with the country-side in 
splendor, and, as the tender growths on the doorsteps are re- 
tired, their places are taken by the Chrysanthemum, and the 
season expires in a prismatic array of color. 

Even in a’tenement street there may be encountered an 
occasional oasis of bright blossoms in some window—often a 
token that Germans or Italians inhabit the place. In Boston 
the action of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
multiplied these sights to a remarkable degree by the encour- 
agement it gives to children for window-gardening, and many 
eyes and hearts are thereby gladdened. 

The opportunities offered by the back-yard are almost 
entirely neglected, and that localityis usually asorry place in our 
cities. We should go to school to the Japanese to learn whatis 
possible here. In thatimportantand extremely interesting work, 
“Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings,” Professor Ed- 
ward S. Morse devotes a chapter to the garden. As an illus- 
tration of how the smallest areas of ground are utilized for 
gardens and garden effects, he recalls an experience in a cheap 
inn: “The immediate surroundings indicated poverty, the 
house itself being poorly furnished, the mats hard and uneven, 
and the attendants very cheaply dressed. In the room where 
our meal was served there was a circular window, through 
which could be seen a curious stone lantern and a Pine-tree, 
the branches of which stretched across the opening, while 
beyond a fine view of some high mountains was to be had. 
From where we sat on the mats there were all the evidences 
of a fine garden outside ; and wondering how so poor a house 
could sustain so fine a garden, I went to the window to inves- 
tigate. What was my surprise to find that the extent of ground 
from which the lantern and the Pine-tree sprung was just three 
feet in width! Then came a low board fence, and beyond 
this there stretched the rice-fields of a neighboring farmer. 
At home such a narrow strip of land would in all likelihood 
have been the receptacle for broken glass and tin cans, and a 
thoroughfare for erratic cats ; here, however, everything was 
clean and neat—and this narrow plot of ground, good for no 
other purpose, had been utilized solely for the benefit of the 
room within.” 
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Again he says: ‘‘The Japanese have brought their garden 
arts to such perfection that a plot of ground ten feet square is 
capable of being exquisitely beautified by their methods. .. . 
With cleanliness, simplicity, a few little evergreen shrubs, one 
or two little clusters of flowers, a rustic fence projecting from 
the side of the house, a quaintly shaped flower-pot or two, 
containing a few choice plants, the simplest form of garden is 
attained. So much do the Japanese admire gardens and gar- 
den effects that their smallest strips of ground are utilized for 
this purpose. In the crowded city, among the poorest houses, 
one often sees, in the corner of a little earth-area that comes 
between the sill and the raised floor, a miniature garden made 
in some shallow box, or even on the ground itself.” 

I lately noted a charming back-yard effect while passing a 
house that was undergoing reconstruction for business pur- 
poses. The front and rear of the first story had been removed, 
so that the large rectangular opening at the further end 
seemed like a framed picture in which were revealed grace- 
fully disposed masses of vines and shrubs with some pic- 
turesque architecture fora background. But such glimpses 
are rare. The back-yard of any city house is capable of being 
made a delightful spot instead of the desolate space that it now 
almost universally is. Even the absence of full sunlight is no 
insurmountable obstacle, for Ferns and Mosses will grow 
luxuriantly ina place that is always shady, as well as many 
beautiful shrubs and plants, including the shadow-loving Be- 
gonias and Fuchsias, whose abundant masses of brilliant 
flowers, with their variety of coloring, show most luminously 
against the cool green semi-obscurity of such a place. 

Roof-gardens have a great attractiveness in a city, and we 
occasionally hear of some very delightful places of the kind. 
They have the advantage of light and air, and often of a beau- 
tiful view, with space for awnings, hammocks, easy chairs 
and other comforts that go far to reconcile the stay-at-home 
to his lot of life in town for the summer. 

Were it not that so many families leave town so early in the 
season and do not return until summer has passed, we should 
see more attention paid to city-house gardening. But, as it is, 
there are thousands of even well-to-do families some of whose 
members stay in the city the greater part of the summer, and 
who would be well repaid for taking some trouble in this 
direction. : 


A Vase of Chrysanthemums. 


Tae recent exhibitions at Bostonand Philadelphia proved by 

many good examples the decorative value of Chrysanthe- 
mums cut with long stems and loosely arranged in vases. 
best Warieties for this purpose are not those considered of the 
highest-merit according to exhibition standards. The flowers 
should not be too large, and should excel in breadth rather than 
depth. They should have abundant foliage, so that no other 
contrast to the flower is needed than a good background. If 
only one variety is used the effect will generally be stronger 
than if different forms and colors are employed together. 
Perhaps, too, it is desirable to emphasize the special qualities 
of this favorite flower, which are a profusion of bloom and a 
mass of color, and in that case we should use as many flowers 
as possible, without giving the appearance anything like 
crowding. 

Our illustration, page 587, shows a vase of the flowers of the 
Chrysanthemum Ada Spaulding. The flowers of this va- 
riety have great substance, and when well grown are very 
deep. A group of them on longer stems and standing rather 
more erect than those in the illustration would probably have 
a bolder and more characteristic effect. The Ada Spaulding 
has gained a high rank among the newer kinds of this type. 
The plants have a vigorous habit, the flowers are massive, 
well imbricated and usually colored in a pleasing way. The 
flowers here shown are from strong plants, as is evident from 
their healthy foliage, although they are not so finely imbri- 
cated as many exhibition specimens which we have seen. 
The illustration, however, is not meant to display the special 
qualities of this variety, but to indicate one of the best ways in 
which Chrysanthemums can be employed for in-door deco- 
ration. Itis taken from a photograph of one of the vases 
which were exhibited at Boston by Galvin Brothers, and which 
were characterized in our report as one of the noteworthy 
features of the show. The flowers were grown by Mr. S. J. 
Colman. 


The simple, uncombined landscape, if wrought out with 
due attention to the ideal beauty of the features it includes, 
will always be most powerful in its appeal to the heart. 

Ruskin. 
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Notes on the Distribution of Some Kansas Trees.— 
I. The Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana). 


A STUDY of the distribution of trees in Kansas furnishes 

many facts of interest to the student of forestry. On the 
east the dense forest growth of Arkansas and southern Mis- 
souri extends but a short distance into the state. Of about 
seventy species of trees with which Kansas is credited, the 
majority can be found in the eastern tier of counties. Along 
the line of the hundredth meridian the number of species 
is reduced to a dozen, of which not more than two or 
three will reach the Colorado line. This gradual thinning out, 
first of species and at length of entire genera, under the more 
trying conditions encountered as we move further west, will 
afford suggestions to one wishing to select the most hardy 
trees for the planting of timber-claims or shelter-belts in the 
prairie region. 

A peculiar feature of timber growth in the western part of 
Kansas is that the trees on the main stream may entirely 
disappear, while upon many of its tributaries, back but a few 
miles, quite a heavy growth may be found where there is 
not water enough in the stream to float a canoe. The only 
explanation that I have seen offered for this was that the beaver 
had kept down the young trees on the larger stream, where 
there was a sufficient volume of water for them to work. 
Perhaps we should add to this the work of fires, floods and 
erinding ice, which could readily be carried over the low 
sandy banks of these streams. The nature of the soil may 
have been the most important factor of all, for the bottom 
lands along these treeless streams are very sandy, and the low 
banks slope so easily to the water that where the grass is dense 
enough the fire could sweep to the water’s edge. Superficial 
observers of Kansas timber have often been misled by this 
lack of trees along the Saline, Smoky Hilland Arkansas Rivers, 
and supposed that they had passed west of the timber limit of 
the state. 

The commonly planted Cottonwood, though one of the most 
westerly trees in distribution, is a moisture-loving tree and is 
seldom found growing naturally far from streams or springs. 
It is notsurprising that of the many thousands of these trees 
planted on high prairie the majority die after a few years of 
encouraging growth, It is to trees which are found growing 
on more dry and elevated locations that we must look for the 
greatest success in maintaining forest-conditions on the up- 
lands. The Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis), for example, is 
often found along western streams growing upon the face of 
some rocky bluff where only the most scanty supply of mois- 
ture can reach its roots. The farmers in theselocalities report 
it as being one of the most successful trees that they can use 
in dry situations. 

The Red Cedar is found in Kansas in a much more western 
habitat than has usually been assigned to it, and often grow- 
ing in such dry and sterile places that it would seem as if it 
could thrive anywhere if once its roots obtained a hold upon 
the soil. Throughout the carboniferous formation of the 
south-eastern part of the state this tree is frequently found, 
usually growing along rocky banks and rugged bluffs over- 
looking the streams, and by the very barrenness of the spot 
fully protected from the approach of fire. Here they give a 
picturesque touch to the landscape which is very pleasing, 
especially during the winter months. West of the lower Re- 
publican Valley they disappear, only to be found again in 
isolated stations much farther west. In the eastern part of 
Trego County the geological formation is a soft, chalky lime- 
stone ; and on the south side of the Smoky Hill River this rises 
in considerable bluffs. In Ranges 22 and 23 west, or within 
about twelve miles of the 1ooth meridian, a group of these 
chalk hills is known as Cedar Bluff, and at one time their 
abrupt northern slopes were covered with a fine growth of 
Red Cedar over an extent of several hundred acres. A 
small tributary from the south, entering the river at this 
point, is locally known as Page Creek. Near its head is an- 
other chalk bluff, which was once equally well timbered. With 
the settlement of the prairies these trees were cut and hauled 
away to furnish ridge-logs and rafters for the sod-houses, 
while every branch, and even the stumps and roots in many 
cases, were used as kindlings for the cow-chip fires. The 
Page Creek Cedars were almost exterminated in this way, and 
all the more valuable growth on Cedar Bluffs was taken; but 
here young trees are coming in to some extent, and in time, if 
protected, the growth may be restored. 

Scattering groups of Cedars are remembered by the old set- 
tlers along the upper Solomon River growing in this same 
chalky formation. Somewhere on the upper Republican 
River, in early times, a large raft of these trees was cut and 
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floated down the stream to the lower part of Clay County, 
where it came to grief on a sand-bar, and was distributed 
among the settlers. The presence of these isolated groves of 
Cedar so far west would seem to indicate that the climate is 
not so arid that they could not be grown artificially on a much 
more extensive scale. These trees were all in such situations 
as to be secure from fires and from the rush of thousands of 
sharp hoofs when this country was the pasture land of the 
buffalo. 

On account of the expense of procuring young trees and the 
difficulty in making them live through the summer drought 
following their planting, but few Cedars have been set out, 
except for ornament oras an occasional shelter belt. So far as 
they have been tried near their native stations they have been 
found very successful when once established. Accurate 
measurements of growth for any of the more western speci- 
mens are not in my possession, but trees can be found around 
Manhattan twenty years old which are eight to twelve inches 
in diameter at the ground and twenty to twenty-five feet high. 
Up to about fifteen or twenty years old, if not too crowded, 
they retain their limbs to the ground, and form a beautiful 
spire-like top. Beyond this age the lower branches die and 
the top becomes more round or irregular. An old specimen 
with grotesquely distorted trunk and gnarled and_ twisted 
branches is occasionally found growing from a cleft of a rocky 
ledge, where it is very picturesque. 

It is to be hoped that the experiment may soon be tried of 
planting considerable tracts of these trees on high prairie and 
rocky land. As it is too expensive an enterprise for the aver- 
age homesteader to undertake, state or government aid should 
be given in the matter. Those railroad companies that have 
to meet the heavy expense of keeping up miles of snow-fence 
along their lines would do well to try the Red Cedar on a small 
scale, and might find that a living wall of evergreens would be 
a more effective snow trap than a board fence, and maintained 
at a fraction of the cost. The comparative beauty of the two 
as seen from the train need not be dwelt upon. 

The valuable suggestion contained in a recent editorial of 
GARDEN AND FOREST on the Improvement of Trees would 
doubtless apply well in this state, and seedlings grown from 
these native acclimated Cedars of the far west might be ex- 
pected to endure the drying summer winds of the prairies bet- 


ter than stock derived from eastern forests. 
Kansas Agricultural College. S. C. Mason. 


The Cranberry Scald. 


HE last crop report of the Secretary of the American Cran- 
berry Association states that the present harvest is the 
smallest in New Jersey since 1884, and the Cranberry crop is 
twenty-two per cent. less than that of last year. The primary 
cause of this falling off in the yield is the trouble so well 
known as the ‘‘scald.” I have made some study of this se- 
rious disease during the past two years, and hope that some 
light can be thrown upon this subject which may lead to im- 
proved bog management and at least to a partial mitigation of 
the trouble. 

The disease makes its appearance in the fruit when it is 
about half grown, and may be detected as soft spots, quite 
small at first, but usually extending throughout the berry, 
when it takes on the appearance of one that has been partly 
cooked, although the skin remains unbroken. The skin being 
tough, the berry hangs as a collapsed cornelian bag for several 
weeks, when it finally falls to the ground. Itis, 
however, not uncommon to find many scalded 
berries upon the vines in early spring. Fre- 
quently the berry remains half rotten, with a 
distinct line between the healthy and decayed 
portion, as shown in Fig. 75. After a time 
dark patches form beneath the skin, and pim- 
ples make their appearance upon the surface 
of the decayed part, as indicated in the en- 
graving. 

When a diseased berry is studied with a compound micro- 
scope, the soft tissue is found to contain a great abundance of 
threads, which are no part of the substance of the healthy 
berry. The pustules upon the skin are made up of aggrega- 
tions of these threads, in which a cavity forms as a small pit 
orcup. A section of one of these pits is shown very highly 
magnified in Fig. 76, and the internal structure is made plain. 
It consists of a multitude of fine threads, forming the wall of 
the cavity, with the inner surface lined with small projecting 
threads that bear minute spores upon their tips, and falling 
away escape through a slit or opening in the pustule. 

All of this filamentous portion above described is a Fungus 
that is parasitic upon the cranberry, and feeding upon its 


Fig. 75.—A Berry 
Partly Scalded. 
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tissue induces decay, and finaily produces a worthless, rotten 
berry. : 

An examination of other portions of plants bearing scalded 
berries showed that the same Fungus penetrates all parts of 


Fig. 76.—Section of a Pustule. 


the plant. Such infested plants have a half dead appearance, 
the leaves turn brown prematurely and readily drop from the 
vines. A leaf half affected with the Scald Fungus is shown in 
Fig. 77. The upper portion had 
turned brown, and upon its sur- 
face are many pimples similar 
to those already noticed upon 
the leaves. These pustules ap- 
pear under the microscope to be 
practically the same as those on 
the berry. ; 

A study of the stem revealed the presence of the threads 
of the Fungus, and they were traced down to the root and into 
the soil. It is thus seen that the whole vine is infested and 
the infection is not confined to the berries. Deeply seated 
as the trouble is found to be, it is evident that any application 
of a fungicide to the berries could scarcely prove effective. 
Here is a case when the bog itself appears to be infested, and 
this is difficult to reach with remedies. 

It is a fact obtained by an extended correspondence with 
Massachusetts cranberry-growers that the scald is with them 
only little known and not particularly damaging. The method 
of making the bog is quite different on Cape Cod from that in 
New Jersey. There sanding is considered a requisite, and the 
bogs are kept clean of weeds; but in New Jersey sanding is 
not practiced, and grass and weeds are not uncommon. 

The great difference noted may have much to do with the 
prevalence of the scald in the last named state. While there 
are differences of temperature, rain-fall, etc., they are not 
great enough to warrant the assigning of meteorological con- 
ditions as those which control the scald. 

It seems safe to assert that the soil conditions have the most 
to do with the development of the trouble, and in so far as 
these are subject to modification the scald is a subject for 
future control, but to what extent remains to be determined. 
It is suggested that if possible the soil conditions prevailing 
in Massachusetts be made those for New Jersey. Uponsome 
scalded bogs it may be impracticable to do anything; sanding 
may be out of the question, and there may be a poor water 
supply, or itis not under control. There should be a healthy 
bog soil, not constantly water soaked and ‘“‘sour.” 

The experiments during the present year with various chem- 
icals applied to the vines and to thesoil have not produced the 
desired results. It is predicted that the best results will come 
from experiments along the line of bog sanitation—thatis, bet- 
ter water control and the provision for healihier conditions for 
the roots of the plants. Decaying vegetation and stagnant 
water are two of the probable conditions for the development 


of the scald. 
Rutgers College. Byron D. Halsted. 


Fig. 77-—A Leai Half Scalded. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
New Orchids. 


SOBRALIA Lowil, Rolfe, is a dwarf and pretty little species, 
introduced from New Granada by Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., 
of Clapton. ‘It grows from about twelve to eighteen inches 
high, and the flowers, which are freely produced, are of a uni- 
form bright purple shade. It is allied to S. sessilis and S. 
decora.—Gardeners Chronicle, October 4th, p. 378. 

SOBRALIA WILSONIANA, Rolie, is a fine species, introduced 
from Céntral America, with S. /eucoxantha, by Messrs. F. 
Sander & Co., of St. Albans. It flowered in the collection of 
A. Wilson, Esq., of Westbrook, Sheffield. It is apparently 
allied to S. Warscewicziz, and has the habit and stature of S. 
leucoxantha. The sepals and petals are four and a quarter 
inches long, white, suffused with pale rose, while the lip is 
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rosy pink in front, paler behind, and with the disc and throat 
bright yellow.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 4th, p. 378. 

MASDEVALLIA X MEASURESIANA, Rolfe, is a very pretty lit- 
tle hybrid, raised by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, 
from JZ. Zovarensis, fertilized with the pollen of JZ amadbilis. 
It resembles the pollen parent in habit and in the terete pe- 
duncles, but in the shape and color of the flower it approaches 
nearer the characters of the seed-bearer, The perianth is 
white, with lilac nerves and margin, and darker tails.—Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, October 4th, p. 379. 

CYPRIPEDIUM x H. BALLANTINE is a neat and pretty hybrid 
raised in the establishment of Messrs. James Veitch & Sons 
by Mr. Seden from C. purpuratum fertilized with the pollen 
ot C. Fairieanum. It is quite intermediate in character, rather 
inclining to C. purpuratum in shape, with the transverse re- 
ticulations of C. Fairieanum in addition.—Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle, October 11th, p. 408. 

CATTLEYA AUREA IMSCHOFTIANA is a charming variety with 
pure white sepals and petals, and flowers somewhat smaller 
than usual. It was exhibited by Baron Schroder at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on October 14th, whenit was 
awarded a first-class certificate Gardeners’ Chronicle, Octo- 
ber 18th, p. 447. 

CATTLEYA AUREA LINDENI is a beautiful variety with deep 
yellow sepals and petals and deep brownlip. It was exhibited 
by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels, at 
a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on October 14th. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 18th, p. 447. 

CATTLEYA WAROCQUEANA FLAMMEA is a beautiful variety 
with rosy carmine flowers tinged with lilac, and the front lobe 
of the lip with a central crimson blotch. It was exhibited by 
Messrs. Linden at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on October 14th, when it was awarded a first-class certificate. 
—Gardeners Chronicle, October 18th, p. 447. 

CATTLEYA WAROCQUEANA AMETHYSTINA is another very 
richly colored variety ; the flowers of a deep rosy lilac, and 
the lip of a deeper shade, with narrow, paler margin. It was 
exhibited by Messrs. Linden with the preceding, and, like it, 
was awarded a first-class certificate.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
October 18th, p. 447. : 

CaTTLEYA DU BUYSSONIANA is a very pretty form of C 
granulosa, with pale yellow sepals and petals, and the lip with 
crimson rose median lobe and paler side lobes. It was ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Linden with the preceding, when it received 
an award of merit.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 18th, p. 447. 

CATASETUM BUNGEROTHII, VAR. RANDII, isa beautiful yellow 
variety, which was exhibited by Messrs. Linden at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on October 14th, and to 
which an award of merit was given.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
October 18th, p. 447. 

Kew. 
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Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


Aristolochia longicaudata is well figured in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of November ist from a specimen brought to Eng- 
land from Demerara by Mr. Todd and cultivated by him. The 
flowers are cream colored, with purple, vein-like markings, 
the funnel-shaped throat at the top of the distended portion of 
the tube being velvety purple, covered with coarse white hairs 
with swollen bases, the points directed downward toward the 
bottom of the flower, where is placed the column of the 
stamens united with the styles. Aristolochia longicaudata be- 
longs to the section of the genus in which the flowers are 
characterized by the solitary lip, which, in this case, is pro- 
longed into a very long margined tail. 

The colored plate in The Garden of London of the same 
date is devoted to an exquisite representation of Benthamia 
Jragifera, the Indian representative of the Flowering Dog- 
woods of Norih America, the genus Benthamia being now 
joined by some authors to Cornus. We read that 

“ Where it will survive the winter withoutinjury, and occupies 
an isolated position so as to allow of its full development, this 
native of Nepaul forms quite a tree, but with the character of 
a large shrub, the branches being numerous and wide-spread- 
ing, while they are plentifully clothed with oblong-shaped 
leaves of a rather distinct lightish green tint. Insome winters 
the foliage is almost evergreen, while in the case of an un- 
usually severe one the greater part of it quickly drops. The 
flowers, which, in an established specimen, are usually borne 
in great profusion, are, as a rule, at their best during July and 
August. The reddish tinge which suffuses the major portion 
of the inflorescence is not nearly so pronounced when the 
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flowers are first expanded as it is after they have been open a 
few days. The blossoms, however, are but one part of its 
beauty, as the fruits of the Benthamia are wondertully showy 
when ripe. They grow as large as a good sized strawberry, 
which they greatly resemble. When ripe, these berries are 
of a reddish hue, and though they usually ripen about 
October, they frequently remain on the trees throughout the 
winter.” 

In Cornwall and in the south of Ireland this plant seems to 
be at home, growing to a large size and flowering abundantly 
every year. It is little seen in less favored regions of Europe, 
and very probably has never been tried in America, although 
it would probably succeed in our southern states. There isa 
second species, Benthamia Faponica (Cornus Kousa),asmaller 
plant, with less showy flowers and fruit. This was introduced 
into American gardens many years ago, and has produced 
flowers at the Parsons’ nursery in Flushing. As a purely or- 
namental plant, however, it has little to recommend it except 
its rarity over our common Flowering Dogwood of the east, 
Cornus florida. 


Ipomea ternata is represented at Kew by three most distinct 
varieties—namiely, thatknownin gardens as /. Horsfalliez,a sec- 
ond sometimes called 7. riggsiz or Lady Briggs, and the third 
the type which was introduced a few years agoas /. Thompsoni- 
ana. The first of this trio is well known as one of the best of 
stove flowering climbers. Taken altogether, however, I think 7 
Briggsii is a more useful plant, on account of its freer, more 
elegant habit, and the profusion of its rosy crimson flowers in 
November. It is easily propagated from cuttings, and it will 
grow well with ordinary treatment. In the Palm House and 
also in the Victoria House at Kew it covers a large space 
against the roof, and its numerous shoots, which hang down 
several yards, are wreathed with flowers. The third variety 
is pure white, and, although larger than the other two, it is 
much less effective. 

Lapeyrousia grandifiora is a hardy, autumn-flowering 
bulbous plant of considerable promise. In habit and foliage 
it resembles Crocosma, grows about a foot in height and pro- 
duces racemose scapes of flowers which are each fully two 
inches across. The segments are three-eighths of an inch 
wide and colored bright crimson, the three lower ones having 
a deep maroon blotch at the base. The behavior of the bulbs 
is the same as in Crocosma, so that in time the plants should 
become common. L. grandiflora was introduced by means 
of seeds sent from Delagoa Bay to Kew in 1883. A figure of 
it (a poor one) was published in the Botanical Magazine, t. 
6924. Last year a few of the bulbs were planted in a bed on 
one of the lawns at Kew and left out all winter. They have 


multiplied tenfold and flowered freely this autumn. 
Kew. W. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The exhibition held by the National 
Chrysanthemum Society has been as great a success as Cir- 
cumstances would permit. The collections of plants and cut 
blooms, the conferences and the crowds which were attracted 
by them were successes. The chief drawback was the utter 
unfitness of the Aquarium as an exhibition hall for plants and 
flowers, and the consequent absence of anything like an 
effective display. Ina proper hall the vast collections of flow- 
ers, many of them magnificent examples of culture, and the 
large groups of well flowered plants, would have presented a 
floral picture such as has probably never been seen before. 


_ The excitement of competition centred in the Centenary Class 


for cut blooms, twenty-four Japaneseand twenty-four incurved 
varieties, the prizes, of which there were five, being from £25 
to £5. First honors were awarded to.a magnificentcollection of 
blooms shown by Messrs. Drover, of Farnham. Old Chrysan- 
themum fanciers declared this to be the most superb collec- 
tion of flowers ever seen. Almost every flower was a picture 
in finish, color and size. I give the names of the sorts in- 
cluded in this collection. Incurved: Lord Alcester, Queen of 
England, Golden Empress, Beauty, Prince Alfred, Princess of 
Teck, Mrs. Heale, C. Gibson, Mrs. Coleman, Alfred Salter, 
Lady Hardinge, Mrs. N. Davis, Emily Dale, Princess of Wales, 
Alfred Lynne, John Doughty, Violet Tomlin, Lady Dorothy, 
Empress of India, Empress Eugénie, Mrs. W. Shipman, Nil 
Desperandum, Jeanne d’Arc, Miss M. A. Haggas. Japanese: 
Madame Bacco, Ralph Brocklebank, Avalanche, E. Molyneux, 
Comte de Germiny, Stanstead White, Etoile de Lyon, Sun- 
flower, Mrs. C. H. Clarke, Pelican, Baronne de Prailly, Mrs. C. 
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H. Wheeler, Mrs. A. Hardy, M. Bernard, Criterion, Jeanne 
Délaux, Boule d’Or, Mrs. F. Jameson, E. A. Carriére, Lady T. 
Lawrence, Sarah Owen, Meg Merriles, Condor and Gloriosum. 

Almost every one of the sorts here named occurred fre- 
quently in other stands and collections. The first-rate kinds, 
which were well shown, in addition to the above, were— 
Japanese: Mrs. H. Cannell, Val d’Andorre, Maiden’s Blush, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey and Album Fimbriatum. Incurved: 
Lord Wolseley, Mr. Brunless, Mrs. Heale, Hero of Stoke New- 
ington and Barbara. 

Tastes differ in regard to the beauty of different Chrysanthe- 
mums; my own taste places Edwin Molyneux first among 
the Japanese, and the old Queen of England first among the 
incurved. 

Of other classes there were excellent examples shown, the 
reflexed being represented by King of Crimsons, Cullingfordii, 
Cloth of Gold and Pink Christine amongst others. The Japan- 
ese Anemones included fine examples of Mademoiselle Ca- 
brol, Madame Blanche, Sabine, Dame Nelson and Fabian de 
Mediana. Pompons were not abundantly shown, but such 
kinds as President, Rubrum, Perfection and Elise Dordan were 
good. There are evidences of a growing preference for size 
in the flowers of this section, which if not checked will result 
in their being improved out of all character. Their small, 
compact, button-like flowers are their peculiar attraction. 

Plants were exceptionally good for the south of England, 
Mr. G. Stevens, of Putney, winning first honors for six speci- 
mens which would have done credit to a show in Liverpool or 
Manchester. Trained Standards were also splendidly shown. 
Untrained plants were, however, very weak, and it is evident 
that this style does not as yet meet with much favor amongst 
first-rate growers. While this exhibition revealed general 
progress in cultivation and considerable growth in the interest 
shown by the general public in Chrysanthemums, it did not 
give us anything startling in the way of new kinds or new 
methods of cultivation. 

The following new plants obtained certificates at the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society : 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ARTHUR WOOD (Japanese) ; 
chestnut brown, tipped with gold. (Cannell.) 

CYPRIPEDIUM ANTIGONE X (C. miveum and C. Lawrenci- 
anum), a beautiful addition to hybrid Orchids. The flower is 
large, rose colored, with a few streaks and dots of a darker 
color. (Messrs. Veitch.) 

C. Doris X (C. venustum and C. Stonet).—Large flowered, 
but unattractive in color, being a mixture of green and dull 
brown. (Norman Cookson.) 

C. EYERMANNIANUM X (C. barbatum and C. Spicerianum), 
combines the characters of the two parents, but is not an im- 
provement upon either. (Sander & Co.) 

C. CLEOLA xX (C. reticulatum and C. Schlimzt).—A promising 
plant, distinct and pretty in the colors ofits Howers; the dorsal 
sepal is pale yellow, the petals cream colored and the lip white 
tinted with rose. (Messrs. Veitch.) 

ODONTOGLOSSUM DUVIVIERIANUM. 
of O. cordatum. (M. Linden.) 

VACCINIUM CORYMBOSUM, shown as V. Pennsylvanicum. 
The color of the leaves in autumn is a rich orange-red. In 
England this shrub is scarcely known, although at Kew and 
apparently in Mr. Waterer’s nursery at Knap Hill it is exceed- 
ingly ornamental in November. 

QUERCUS TINCTORIA, also shown by Mr. Waterer as the Knap 
Hill Scarlet Oak. Until the leaves fell the trees of this and of 
many other Oaks at Kew were exceptionally rich in color this 
autumn. Both the Vaccinium and this Oak were certificated 
on account of their ornamental foliage. 

PRIMULA IMPERIALIS.—The true plant of this name is now 
in cultivation at Kew, where it has been raised from seeds 
imported from Java, on the highest mountain of which island 
this gigantic species was met with by Wallace, and described 
in his delightful book, ‘‘“The Malay Archipelago.” This 
Primula has leaves eighteen inches long and nearly six inches 
wide, while its erect flower-spike attains a height of five feet, 
the flowers being in whorls asin P. Faponica. About eight 
years ago an allied plant, or possibly a geographical form of 
this Javanese giant, was introduced from the Himalayas and 
flowered at Kew. A figure of it was published in the Botanical 
Magazine under the name ot P. prolifera, the name P. imfperi- 
alis being there quoted asa synonym. There is, however, a 
marked difference between the form and texture of the foliage 
of the Javanese and Himalayan plants, as well as that of -di- 
mensions, so that, for horticultural convenience at any rate, 
we may retain the name Imperialis for the Javanese plant. 
Next year, when probably the plants at Kew will produce flow- 
ers, we shall be in a better position to speak of their value in 
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eardens. The Himalayan plant finds little favor owing to the 
smallness of the flowers and their dull yellow color. | 

CHINESE PRIMULAS were the subject of a lecture by Mr. 
Arthur Sutton at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The well known firm of seed merchants, of which 
Mr. A. Sutton is a member, has for many years possessed a 
very superior ‘‘strain”’ of Primulas, obtained, I believe, mainly 
by themselves through crossing and selection. PP. Szwenmszs 
was introduced into England from Chinese gardens about 
seventy years ago. As then introduced it was much superior 
to the wild type, having been improved by Chinese cultivators, 
with whom it had long been a favorite garden plant. The 
type we have been made acquainted with only recently through 
the collectors, the Abbé Delavay and Dr. Henry, whose speci- 
mens, collected in central and northern China, are now in the 
Kew Herbarium. The difference between the type as repre- 
sented by these specimens and the best of the ‘strain ” in 
cultivation in England is almost as great as the difference be- 
tween the wild Chrysanthemum ot China and its progeny as rep- 
resented in gardens to-day. Whatis considered by Dr. Masters 
to be a very near approach to the wild Chinese Primula is now 
in cultivation in a garden in the Isle of Wight, where it was 
raised from seeds collected in China. I saw these plants in 
flower a few weeks ago ; the flowers were small and pale lilac 
in color. The leaves, however, were much more interesting 
than the flowers, as when rubbed they emitted a strong agree- 
able odor. Messrs. Sutton have secured plants of thisscented 
leaved variety. We may, therefore, look forward to possess- 
ing astrain of Chinese Primulas with fragrant leaves and large 
flowers. 

Hitherto no one has succeeded in crossing P. Sizensis with 
any other species, or, rather, to be accurate, no one has flow- 
ered such a cross. I have seen seedlings which were un- 
doubtedly hybrids between P. Simensts and a Himalayan 
species, and which go to prove that such a cross is possible. 
Chinese plants are attracting more than ordinary attention in 
England at the present time, the result of Dr. Henry’s and 
others’ revelations of the floral riches of China which had not 
hitherto been dreamt of. At Kew there are seedlings of some 
of Dr. Henry’s discoveries, and amongst them are plants of 
considerable promise. 

LILIUM HENRYI.—I have only lately mentioned this new Lily 
as having flowered at Kew, but I refer to it again for the pur- 
pose of placing upon record a few facts recently communi- 
cated to me by Dr. Henry. It grows, he says, at higher 
elevations than ZL. /ongiflorum, and is therefore at least as 
hardy as that species. In Mr. Baker's description of ZL. Henryz, 
made from dried specimens, the umbel is said to contain 
eight flowers. Dr. Henry, however, says that thirty or more 
flowers are not uncommon on one stem. He also says that 
the stem attains a height of six or seven feet and that the 
bulbs are twice as large as a man’s fist. From these particu- 
lars it is evident that in Z. Henryi we have a plant of more 
than ordinary interest horticulturally. So far the bulbs at Kew 
have grown Satisfactorily in an open border. They were very 
small and weak when received from China, so that the three- 
flowered stems produced by several this year may be taken as 
indicating a promising character for floriferousness. 

W. Watson. 
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Cultural Department. 


Fern Notes. 


IMSS very pretty and useful Ferns are found among the 

Aspleniums or Spleenworts, and most of them being of 
moderate growth are well adapted for small collections. This 
is a very extensive genus, and seems to have representatives 
in almost all parts of the globe. Of the exotic species, and 
among the smaller growers, A. alatum deserves prominence, 
its pinnate fronds being about a foot in length and light green 
in color, and as the plant gains strength the fronds are fre- 
quently proliferous near the apex. When properly grown A. 
alatum is a very attractive Fern, but as slugs seem to have a 
decided liking for the young fronds of this species, some 
watchfulness must be exercised in order to secure perfect 
foliage. 

A fit companion plant for this Spleenwort is A. cicutarium, 
a charming species from tropical America, which produces 
graceful, feathery-looking, light green fronds from a foot to 
fifteen inches in length. The pinne of this species are more 
or less deflexed, which gives the fronds the appearance of be- 
ing wrong side up. A. cicutarium grows best in a rather warm 
house, and should at all times be well shaded. The soil best 
adapted for both these varieties is a rough, open mixture of 
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peat and sand, with some broken charcoal or sandstone 
mixed through it. 

A. formosum is also an interesting species, and does not 
seem to be very common, though in cultivation for a number 
of years. Its fronds are dark green in color, with shining 
black stipes, and are pinnate, the pinnae being deeply cut 
or serrated. The fronds of this species are said to attain a 
length of eighteen inches at times, but are more often seen 
from eight to twelve inches long. <A. formosum should be 
treated the same as the preceding in regard to soil, shading, 
etc., and, being a rather delicate rooted species, should be 
carefully watered. 

A, Lelangeriiis a robust growing species from Java, and 
produces gracefully arched bipinnate fronds of deep green 
color. The fronds of this species are also proliferous, and it 
is easily propagated by this means, as well as by spores. A. 
elangerii is one of the best of the genus, and willstand much 
hardship without great injury, small plants being very useful 
for jardiniéres or window ferneries. 

Another fine, strong-growing species is A. fabianum, also 
known as A. feniculaceum, the fronds of which are finely 
divided and reach a length of two to three feet. The mature 
fronds of this species are dark green in color, and are frequently 
weighted down by the mass of young plants produced thereon. 
This Fern will succeed under very ordinary treatment, the 
chief conditions of which should be a light, well-drained soil 
and an abundance of water. 

A useful member of this genus for rockery or basket work 
is A. longissimum, a species that grows somewhat like a 
Nephrolepis, though with darker and coarser fronds. The 
fronds are pinnate, from one to three feet long, and proliferous 
at the apex. <A. /ongissimum is a plant of strong constitution 
and free growth, and the fronds will be found admirable for 
many purposes when cut, for when mature they last a long 
time in water. 

A. Serra is a somewhat uncommon sort introduced from 
Brazil, and produces from a creeping rhizome its bold looking 
dark green foliage, which attains from one to two feet in height, 
and is pinnate in form, the pinne being large and glossy. A. 
Serra also prefers a warm house, and under favorable condi- 
tions is a rapid grower, and makes an effective specimen for 
exhibition purposes. 

Another good sort and of medium growth is A. vzvipfarum, 
which bears sonie resemblance to A. Belangeri, though 
smaller. Its fronds are from six inches to a foot in length, 
dark green, and usually nearly covered with young plants ; 
this species being notably prolific in this way. A. viviparum 
is easy to manage, and may be grown in a temperature of 
fifty-five degrees in good condition. This species is also valu- 
able for small ferneries for table decoration; but it should 
always be borne in mind that Ferns for the latter purpose 
should be grown as cool as possible and with good ventilation, 
so that the fronds may be hard enough to stand a dry atmo- 


here. 
Time W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


The Belladonna Lily. 


HIS is a bulbous plant and the sole remaining 
species of the once extensive genus of Amaryl- 
lidaceg, the botanists having placed the other mem- 
bers under separate genera. The stout bulb supports numer- 
ous strap-shaped leaves, which appear in spring and early 
summer, and after completing their growth die down, to be 
succeeded, during August, September and October, by the 
flowers. These are of the spreading funnel-form characteris- 
tic of the order, and borne in many-flowered umbels on scapes 
from twelve to thirty inches high. There is considerable 
variation in the color of the flowers, which ranges from almost 
pure white to deep rose. In most forms the flowers are 
agreeably odorous, but there isa distinct variety, 4. Belladonna 
blanda, the light rose colored flowers of which lack fragrance. 
The species was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1712. There is some conflict of opinion, or perhaps mistake, 
among the authorities regarding the natural abode of this 
plant. Loudon and Nicholson place it in the West Indies, 
Johnson and Moore name the Cape. The latter says of this 
matter: ‘‘ The A. Balladonna has been said to be employed 
for poisoning in the West Indies, but this statement appears 
to bea mistake, and probably refers to some other plant of the 
same order, the Belladonna being a Cape plant.” 
. The Belladonna Lily is not difficult to manage, and may be 
successfully cultivated in two ways. In one of these a cold 
trame of southern aspect is chosen, with a soil deep, rich and 
sandy. The bulbs are planted from six to nine inches deep, 
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iccording to size, and sufficiently close for the flowers to form 
icompact mass when fully developed. They are more im- 
posing in this way and the plants can more readily receive 
attention. The object of the cold frame is (1) to keep the 
plants dry after the maturity of foliaceous growth, astate which 
is found most favorable to the free production of Howers ; and 
(2) to keep the bulbs dry and beyond the influence of frost 
during winter and spring. The early part of the latter season 
is the most dangerous period, for if the bulbs are not thor- 
oughly covered with protecting material they are killed, or 
burst in growth, which is injured by frost so that the plants are 
of no use that season. All covering should be removed 
when danger of frost is past, and on the first indication of 
growth a vigorous development should be encouraged, for 
unless the plants make sound, healthy growth, and plenty of 
it, they will not flower well. A free supply of water and liquid 
manure during the growing period will secure luxuriant 
foliage. 

A few plants in pots are handy in many places, and this is 
perhaps the most reliable and convenient method of growing 
them. They are easily cared for after the brief growing sea- 
son; and set among Ferns, foliage and other flowering plants, 
to hide the bare pots and naked scapes, the appearance of the 
flowers in arrangements of low tone is extremely beautiful, 
while their soft shades have a magical effect among warmer 
tints. Itis this power to bring out new beauties in other sub- 
jects, while improving its own, that has won for the plant the 
popularity it enjoys. The bulbs do not always flower simul- 
taneously, and, therefore, in pot culture it is most satisfactory 
to plant the bulbs singly. This course has the further advan- 
tage of affording greater facility in moving the plants about, 
and the pots, being smaller than would be required for sev- 
eral buibs, are more readily obscured when it is desirable to 
keep them out of sight. Pots seven inches in diameter are 
large enough for average bulbs. It is a strong point to have 
the drainage perfect, for although the plants like abundance of 
water at a certain stage, they are injured by anything approach- 
ing saturation. A rich sandy soil is requisite, and this is ob- 
tained in a mixture of loam, thoroughly decomposed manure 
and sand in equal parts. It is best to pot the buibs early in 
spring, before the new leaves push forth, and it is well to place 
them at least two inches beneath the surface of the soil. After 
being potted they should be placed near the glass in a sunny 
frame or greenhouse, where protection from frost is assured. 
When they commence to grow water may be given, and as the 
plants develop the water supply should be increased and air 
should be admitted freely during warm weather, and growth 
encouraged by occasional applications of liquid manure. The 
supply of liquids must be gradually decreased as the leaves 
attain their full dimensions, and discontinued altogether when 
they turn yellow. 

The stock may be increased by seeds and offsets. The off- 
sets are removed from the parent bulbs in spring, and they 
should receive the same treatment as that recommended for 
the bulbs. With proper care these offsets may be had in 
bloom two years later. The large fleshyseeds should be sown 
in sandy soil when ripe, and only partially covered. They 
germinate readily in a warm greenhouse if kept moderately 
dry, and when fit to handle should be potted off and treated as 
older plants. Seedlings usually flower in their third year. 

The one vexing quality of the Belladonna Lily is its habit of 
producing flowers only after the leaves have died away. Itsother 
attractions atone for this defect to some extent, but cultivators 
have long been anxious to remedy it by crossing 4. ella- 
donna with Vallota purpurea and other closely allied plants 
in which foliage and bloom appear together. Whatever 
these experiments may have proved for the botanist, they 
have not as yet improved the Belladonna Lily as a garden- 


plant. MM. Barker. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


How to Procure Wild Flowers. 


N cultivating our native wild flowers I believe that many 

amateurs make a mistake in not procuring for themselves 
from the woods and fields as many of them as come within 
their reach, or as they could get by a little exertion. Tosearch 
them out, at least the rarer ones, and know them first in their 
natural homes; to lift them with one’s own hand and note the 
soil, conditions, ete., in which they grow, and then to copy 
them as well as may be in some corner of one’s garden or 
grounds, will give more real gratification than the purchase of 
established plants from a nursery. There are always pecu- 
liarities in the location and surroundings of wild plants that 
are not mentioned in catalogues and botanical descriptions, 
and to see just where they grow naturally and study their com- 
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pany, will give one the clearest idea of the place which wil} 
suit them best in cultivation. ; 

Take, for example, the wild Violets, of which almost any 
New England town contains six to a dozen varieties. The 
time to distinguish the various kinds one from another best is. 
when they are in flower, and they may be successfully trans- 
planted at this season. Go out into the woods and fields in the 
middle or last of May and look for them. The work may be 
novel, but one who sets about it in earnest will soon learn just 
where to look for them. Lift the finest plants, with plenty of 
their home soil about their roots, using care that they do not 
wilt. Keep them moist and shielded from the sun, and when 
planted out in the garden they may need shading and water- 
ing for the first few days until their roots get a firm hold of the 
soil. Such plants well cared for, set at this season, make 
strong flowering stock by the next spring. If they are inclined 
to wilt when first lifted, a third or half of the leaves should be 
removed, which will considerably retard evaporation, so that 
the roots can keep up a full water supply. At this early sea- 
son, when Violets are in bloom, many other fine things will be 
found, such as Anemones, Trilliums, Spring Beauties, Lady 
Slippers and Ferns. One who begins to collect will be sur- 
prised at the number met with, the pleasure each new find 
gives, and if properly cared for the small per cent. of losses. 
There is a pleasure in finding for the first time in bloom, in its 
natural condition, a strange and interesting’ plant, which can- 
not be compared to the enjoyment it gives when first viewed 
in a garden or greenhouse. 

But spring is not the only season to collect these wild plants. 
Searcely a day passes from May until December when some 
of them may not be successfully transplanted. On excursions. 
for plants one is apt to overload with implements. A small 
and light pickaxe about a foot in length, with a handle fifteen 
inches long, is the only implement needed for most plants. 
Of course, there are cases where such a tool would not answer, 
but they are rare. A tin collecting case with a tight cover will 
keep plants fresh a long time, but a closely woven handle- 
basket will in most cases answer just as well, and is m'uch 
lighter to carry. A wetcloth spread in the bottom and another 
over the plants will keep them cool and moist a long time. 

There will always be many desirable things which can be 
best procured by purchase, but the grower who buys every- 
thing regardless of what is within his immediate reach will 
lose much pleasant and profitable experience. 

Lf. Hl. Horsford. 


Southwick, Mass. 


Transplanting Onions. 


N experiment in transplanting Onions was made last 

season by Mr., W. J. Green, Horticulturist of the 

Ohio Experiment Station, the results of which are set forth 

in the paper which follows, and which was read by him 
before the Columbus Horticultural Society : 


The practice of transplanting Onions when young is not 
common with gardeners, but it has many advantages which 
seem to have been overlooked. Seed under forty different 
names, including about thirty varieties, was sown in the Ex- 
periment Station greenhouse February 25th, 1890. The seed 
came up promptly, and the young plants advanced rapidly in 
growth, being six to eight inches in height by the middle of 
April. As soon as practicable two beds or plats of ground 
were prepared side by side, in one of which the young Onion- 
plants grown in the greenhouse were planted. 

In the other bed seed of the same varieties was sown in the 
ordinary manner. In all respects, except that of transplanting, 
the plants in the two beds were treated exactly alike. Both 
were manured and cultivated alike, and twice during the sea- 
son, when the weather was dry, both were irrigated. At the 
proper time the plants in the bed where the seed was sown 
were thinned, so as to stand the same distance as those that 
had been transplanted, which was three inches apart in the 
row, the rows being one foot apart. 

The difference in the two beds was very marked from the 
start. Those that were transplanted commenced to grow at 
once, none, so far as observed, dying in the operation. Not 
only were the transplanted Onions much larger at all times 
during the season, but they had a healthier appearance, be- 
sides being more uniform in size. A conservative estimate at 
any time during the season would have placed the yield of the 
transplanted bed at more than double that of the other bed. 

The difference in cost of cultivation was considerable, the 
ratio being about one to two in favor of the bed of transplanted 
Onions. At the first weeding both beds were weedy, but while 
the weeds were as large as the Onions in the bed where the 
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seed was sown, making weeding difficult and slow, the task 
was comparatively easy in the other bed. At the second weed- 
ing. it was necessary to remove many of the small Onions in 
the bed where the seed was sown, an operation which is 
equivalent to an extra weeding. Counting the extra trouble of 
growing in the greenhouse and transplanting, the work on the 
two beds was about the same for the whole season—that is, 
transplanting adds nothing to the cost of growing the crop, 
aside from the necessity of a greenhouse, hot bed or cold 
frame, in any ot which the plants can be started. 

The difference in the time of ripening was about one month 
in favor of the transplanted Onions, making it possible to use 
them for bunching, and also to market the crop at an earlier 
date than could be done with those sown in the open ground. 
The yield of the transplanted Onions was about double that of 
the others in most cases, as the following table of some of the 
leading varieties will show : 


i} Name of variety. Transplanted. Not transplanted. 
(Giignoit INCH IRa a alon ora aerate 1,106 bu. 596 bu. 
Mammoth Pompeli.............. 1,428 ‘ gg6 ‘* 
SPEUISIN Kiss pee gee ete ee ao ae aio). 0 Tiss ee 
NMIMKGMVIACLOMIAN sete we es: TOs 502 << 
Mellow Danvenrsin ts ido). dees ae 594 <‘S 398 <** 
INedmyedtherstieldiv..can.-.-< Hake). 560 ‘§ 


In the above table the yield per acre is estimated from small 
plats, and the actual yield on an acre might fall below those 
given, and yet it is believed that even better results could be 
obtained by attending carefully to all details in management. 
It will be seen that the best results and greatest difference in 
yield were obtained with the foreign varieties. There was a 
gain with both Yellow Danvers and Red Weathersfield, but 
less marked than with the other varieties. The greater size 
and uniformity of the transplanted Onions made the product 
more marketable in all cases. 

The advantages of transplanting Onions may be enumerated 
as follows: (1) The greater probability of securing a good 
stand of plants. (2) The saving of labor at the most critical 
period. (3) Advance in time and maturity. (4) Increase in 
the crop. (5) Improvement in the appearance of crop, en- 
hancing the market value. (6) The ground is occupied for a 
shorter period, and therefore it can be occupied by another 
crop the same season. 

This plan may not be feasible for those who grow Onions on 

a large scale, but it can be followed to advantage by gardeners 
who do a general market-garden business, and who have the 
necessary hot-beds or greenhouses, It should be remem- 
bered that the foreign varieties with which the above results 
were obtained are not so good keepers as the varieties com- 
monly grown, but they bring a higher price in the market 
early in the season. 


Ripened Wood Makes Hardy Trees. 


] LATELY saw in Woodlands Cemetery, West Philadelphia, 

a flourishing specimen of Magnolia fetida (grandifiora) 
which was nearly twenty-five feet high. I have been satisfied 
for a Jong time that it is entirely feasible to have this tree a 
common one about here if care were taken to plant it in the 
right place, for there are now several good specimens not far 
away. But the luxuriance of this one was so evident that it 
ought to scatter every doubt as to its hardiness. What the 
tree wants, and what many other so-called “half hardy” things 
need, is a high, well drained situation, where there will be no 
unripened shoots when winter comes. Early matured wood is 
what is wanted, and this the high situation gives. I have seen 
Deodar Cedars about here flourish well on rocky bluffs with 
good top-soil. This Magnolia at the Woodlands stands on ele- 
vated land not far from the Schuylkill. On its western side is 
a dwelling house, some thirty feet away ; and on every side, 
theugh not close enough to prevent its growth, are large de- 
ciduous trees, for which this place isfamous. Then the numer- 
ous monuments about the place also break the wind. Every- 
thing tends to make shelter, and if this was given the Magnolia 
could be made at home in a proper position anywhere in this 
latitude, so that there is no good reason why the cultivation 
of this most beautiful and stately of broad-leaved evergreens 
should not be greatly extended. But the seeds or plants should 
be had from northern trees, or from those not far south, to 
have the best chance of success. 

In this cemetery, too, as well as in Laurel Hill, are flourish- 
ing specimens of the English Holly, a plant rarely seen here 
out-of-doors. In every case the situation is high, dry and shel- 
tered from the wind and sun. In Laurel Hill I have seen 
thriving specimens of the common greenhouse shrub, Azalea 
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Indica alba, some of which have been flourishing out-of-doors 
for many years, yet it is not generally known that this plant is 
hardy. = 

Joseph Meehan. 


Germantown, Pa. 

Early Chrysanthemums.—Mr. Gerard, in his excellent note in 
GARDEN AND Fores? for November Igth, doubts whether it is 
desirable to spend time in the cultivation of the earliest 
flowering Chrysanthemums, because they are not equal to the 
best of the late flowering varieties, and illustrates his position 
by comparing August Celery with November Celery. It may 
be granted that Celery after hard frost is more crisp and deli- 
cate than that which is earliest in the market, and yet many 
people who are of the same mind cultivate early Celery, and 
early Celery always sells well in the market. Just so, the early 
flowered Chrysanthemums may not be the best of Chrysanthe- 
munis, but they are beautiful flowers none the less; they are 
admired by people of taste, and they will always be grown ; 
and even if we can never have the best Ghrysanthemums in 
early September we may have better ones than we now have, 
and the people who are working to improve these early 
varieties deserve encouragement and not criticism. A plant 
of any of the Desgranges, when in healthy condition, as early 
as the roth of August makes one of the most effective of all 
garden plants. Unfortunately, however, not one plant in 
twenty-five of this variety will maintain a healthy growth from 
start to finish, because the thin leaves are not able to endure 
the heat and drought of oursummers. ButI feel assured that 
there is a section of these plants, of which M. E. Nichols is 
the type, which will give us a very satisfactory list of early 
Chrysanthemums for flowering from the first of September to 
the middle of October. Chrysanthemums of this type have all 
the qualities of good garden plants; dwarf growth, shrubby 
habit, thick, leathery leaves, and flowers of medium size, freely 
produced on stiff foot-stalks. From my experience I have no 
doubt that we shall very shortly have a fair showing of Chry- 
santhemums with these desirable characteristics. 

Pearl River, N. Y. Fohn Thorpe. 


Autumn Flowers.—After Sweet Williams were removed from 
the margins of our herbaceous borders in July we planted a 
mixture of Calendulas and Viola “ Perfection,” the former 
forming a kind of background. The effect has been quite 
pleasing, and long after the frost cut everything else down 
these two plants have kept blooming. Everybody knows how 
persistent the Calendulas bloom during autumn. This Viola, 
however, has more than kept it company. It may be raised 
just as easily as the Pansy, and, if anything, is the hardier of 
the two. I sow a little seed in a cool frame in spring and get 
plants into blooming condition in June. I then transplant 
them in the borders wherever needed, where they bloom for 
the remainder of the summer until late fall. 


Wellesley, Mass. He JO» flatfield. 


Correspondence. 


Care in Selecting the Seeds of Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have been much interested in reading the editorial 
on the ‘‘ Improvement of Trees,” which appeared in your issue 
of October 29th. The theory you illustrate by the case of the 
eastern and western Douglas Spruces, if lived up to and gen- 
erally adopted, would save many disappointments. About the 
time the seed of the Colorado Douglas Spruce was planted in 
Massachusetts I received seeds of this tree collected in Colo- 
rado by the late Dr. C. C. Parry. At the same time Burnet 
Landreth & Sons sent me several pounds of the seed of this tree, 
gathered on the Pacific side of the continent, to grow for 
them, as they intended to use the Douglas Fir in their forest- 
planting in Virginia. The seedlings of both were carefully 
covered in the autumn of the first year with coarse prairie 
hay. The seedlings from the Pacific-coast seed were at this 
time much larger than the others. Both lots grew well the 
second year ; they were planted in the same soil, the Pacific- 
coast seedlings being in the autumn of the second year still 
much larger than the others. Each lot of seedlings had the 
same covering the second winter. When they were uncovy- 
ered the following spring the Colorado seedlings were as fresh 
as Norway Spruce or Scottish Pine seedlings of the same age, 
having wintered perfectly. The Pacific-coast seedlings turned 
brown wherever they penetrated through the covering of hay, 
although they were green where they had been well covered. 
When the time came for them, however, to commence their 
new growth they all died. 
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The Douglas Spruce is by no means an exception. I have 
met with several other cases as marked as the one I have 
related. Many years ago there was a great demand for Red 
Cedars for ornamental planting in the west. Many people 
liked them for hedges. We collected our seeds from native 
trees growing on the bluffs here. These trees did not, how- 
ever, produce enough seed to supply the demand, and we 
ordered five bushels of it from western Tennessee and the 
same quantity from southern Illinois. We had the same ex- 
perience as with the Douglas Spruce. The seeds collected 
here produced hardy trees; the others produced tender trees. 
At another time Black Walnuts did not fruit well in ourcounty. 
We gathered what we could find and ordered a large quantity 
of nuts from southern Illinois. The plants raised from these 
southern plants made a much larger growth than ours during 
the first season. The following spring ours were all alive 
with terminal buds, while the southern plants were killed to 
the ground and went to the brush-pile. I could cite many 
other instances as marked, but these ought to be enough to 
convince any reasonable man that it is necessary to select 
seeds of trees with reference to the locality where the seed- 


lings are to grow. 
Waukegan, Ill. J&o Douglas. 


Recent Publications. 


The Silva of North America. A Description of the Forest- 
Trees which grow naturally in North America exclusive of 
Mexico. By Charles Sprague Sargent, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. Illustrated with Figures 
and Analyses drawn from Nature by Charles Edward Faxon, 
and engraved by Philibert and Eugéne Picart. Volume I. 
Magnoliacee—llicinea. Large 4to, pp. ix. + 119; 50 plates. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 

It is with a sense of profound gratitude and with the highest 
admiration for the immense labor devoted to the work that we 
welcome the appearance of the first volume of this magnifi- 
cent book. Professor Sargent has been engaged in the accu- 
mulation of the material now collated and given to the world 
for a large number of years, and the result will rank with the 
works on science and art that are recognized as classics the 
world over. 

The book is sumptuously printed on heavy paper and cut 
with broad margins. The illustrations are superb, the de- 
scriptions are excellent, and the notes on geographical distri- 
bution, history and economic importance are of the highest 
interest and value. 

The descriptions of genera and species, which follow the 
sequence adopted in the ‘“‘Genera Plantarum” of Bentham 
and Hooker, are prefaced by an account of the various publi- 
cations which have been especially devoted to our trees, the 
earliest being Humphrey Marshall’s ‘‘Arbustum Ameri- 
canum,” and the most recent noted Professor Edward L. 
Greene’s “‘ West American Oaks.” 

The author’s definition of a tree is certainly the most rational 
one. He says: ‘‘The line which divides trees from shrubs is 
a purely arbitrary one, and an attempt to separate them is 
often unsatisfactory. A division based on habit, rather than 
on size, seems, upon the whole, more easily applied than any 
other, and therefore less objectionable. So, for the purposes 
of this work I have considered as trees all woody plants which 
grow up from the ground with a single stem, whatever size or 
height they may attain.” As to the number of species coming 
within this definition it is stated ‘‘Theforests of North America, 
exclusive of Mexico, are now believed to contain four hundred 
and twenty-two, besides numerous varieties.” 

The question of nomenclature is treated of in the following 
sentences : ‘‘I have adopted the method which imposes upon 
a plant the oldest generic name applied to it by Linnezus in 
the first edition of the ‘Genera Plantarum,’ published in 1737, 
or by any subsequent author, and the oldest specific name 
used by Linnzeus in the first edition of the ‘Species Planta- 
rum,’ published in 1753, or by any subsequent author, without 
regard to the fact that such a specific name may have been 
associated at first with a generic name improperly employed. 
The rigid application of this rule leads to the change of many 
familiar names and considerable temporary confusion. But 
unless it is adopted, anything like stability of nomenclature is 
hopeless, and the sooner the changes which are inevitable in 
the future are made, the more easily students will become 
accustomed to them and acquire a knowledge of the correct 
names of our trees.” This position will be heartily welcomed 
by almost every American botanist. Indeed, we believe that 
the publication of this great work on this principle will practi- 
cally remove all opposition to the method here adopted, and 
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which some of us have tor many years foreseen as the only 
escape from a very troublesome question. 

The following species are described and figured in this 
volume: Magnolia fetida, M. glauca, M. acuminata, M. tripe- 
tala, M. Fraseri, Liriodendron Tulipifera; Asimina triloba; 
Anona glabra; Capparis Famaicensis; Canella alba; Gordo- 
nia Lasianthus, G. Altamaha; Iremontia Californica ; Tilia 
Americana, T. pubescens, T. heterophylla; Guiacum sanctum ; 
Xanthorylum Clava-Herculis, X. cribrosum, X. Fagara ; Ptelea 
trifoliata; Helietta parvifolia; Amyris maritima; Canotia ho- 
lacantha; Simaruba glauca; Keberlinia spinosa; Bursera 
Simaruba; Swietenia Mahagoni; Ilex opaca, I. Cassine, I. 
vomitoria, I. decidua and J, monticola. 

The “Silva” will be completed in twelve volumes, to be 
issued two each year. The price is fixed at $25 per volume. 
It ought to find a place in every public library in this country 
and abroad, and the proprietor of every country-place will be 
one thing short of complete equipment until a copy of it is 


within reach in his drawing-room. - 
Columbia College, New York. NV. L. Britton. 


Our New England: Her Nature Described by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, and Some of her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

We do not often have occasion to speak in these columns 
of a Christmas ‘‘gift-book.” But this one has merits beyond 
those that make the usual example of its class a more or less 
desirable object to lay on the centre-table. It is a long quarto 
volume, illustrated by reproductions of photographs from typi- 
cal New England scenes, beautifully printed as a rule, always 
interesting in their subject matter, and sometimes—as in the 
view of the Exeter River, the ‘‘ Milking Time” and the “‘Coun- 
try Road in Surnmer’—really charming. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in a seeming desire to enhance the ‘‘decorative” effect 
of these simple transcripts from reality, each has been printed 
on a page partly covered with pen-and-ink drawings of the sort 
which, when etching margins are similarly defaced, are called 
“remarks.” In some cases these pen-and-ink accessories are 
modest enough to injure the effect of the main picture but lit 
tle. In other cases, however, they are most unfortunately 
obtrusive, and they have small merit of their own to excuse 
their intrusiveness. 

But better even than the photogravures is the delightful essay 
of Mr. Mabie, which, while following lines that have often 
been trodden—with its four chapters devoted to the aspects 
and moods of the four seasons—gives us a genuinely fresh 
impression of New England nature. One passage, as true as 
it is fresh, runs thus: ‘First impressions linger long after 
fuller knowledge has shown them to be mere illusions: and 
the first impressions of New England were distinctly unfavor- 
able. If the colonists of 1620 had landed in Plymouth Bay in 
June instead of December the report that went abroad of New 
England would have conveyed a genial and mellow instead of 
a harsh and bleak import. The melancholy monotone of the 
waves breaking on a ‘stern and rock-bound coast’ would not 
have lingered in the ear as the dominant note of the New 
England landscape ; nor would short and bitter days and snow- 
beleagured forests have furnished the atmosphere and back- 
ground of New England scenery as often conceived by per- 
sons ata distance. That December landing was not without 
obvious advantages in the way of discipline, but it gave occa- 
sion for a misapprehension which still exists in many minds. 
The year in New England has four well defined seasons, and 
winter is one, not all, of them.” This, we repeat, is at bottom 
quite true. But perhaps Mr. Mabie has not laid the greatest 
blame exactly where it belongs. It is not facts which impress 
later generations so much as the report of these facts, and the 
report which makes the profoundest impression and echoes 
longest is the report voiced by some form of art. It has been, 
we think, the poem from which Mr. Mabie quotes which is 
chiefly responsible for the popular idea, current at home and 
abroad, with regard to New England as a typically inclement 
region. Of course, if the Pilgrims had not chanced to land in 
December, Mrs. Hemans would not have written her thrice- 
popular verses in the strain she chose. But the fact that she 
wrote them, not the fact that she had historical excuse for 
writing them, seems to us the real lion that has stood in the 
path of a general understanding that New England has delight- 
fully hot summers as well as painfully cold winters. It matters 
not who writes the history of things—it is the person who 
sings songs about them, in a way to catch the popular ear, who 
really moulds popular impressions. And is not Mr. Whittier 
in this sense another sinner? Why, we ask—we who think 
the New England summer and autumn the most delightful 
earth can offer—why did he write ““Snow-bound ” instead ofa 
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poem called, for instance, ‘‘ Under Green Apple-boughs OF 
“By a Blue Summer Sea”? ; 

And this suggests the only fault we have to find with Mr. 
Mabie himself as an exponent of New England charms. He 
does not pay enough attention to the charms of her sea-coast. 
It is delightful and beautiful enough in itself to deserve high 
honor at the hands of any commentator, and its importance is 


_ increased by the fact that these shores only on the whole long 


reach of our Atlantic seaboard have real picturesqueness and 
varied beauty. There is subject matter for a dozen essays in 
the variety which they reveal, from the noble boldness of the 
coast of Maine to the humble, green, mellow softness of Buz- 
zard’s Bay and the adjacent parts, where the breath of the Gulf 


Stream transports us far enough away from all conventional 


ideas of ‘‘stern and rock-bound coasts” and to the pastoral 
charm of the broad reaches which face Long Island Sound. 


_ May Mr. Mabie be moved by the spirit of these coasts to write 
another essay wherein their moods and aspects shall be 
_ chronicled ! 


Exhibitions. 


Autumn Flower Show of the United States 
Nurseries. 


HE exhibition of flowers and plants which filled the im- 
mense ground-area of Madison Square Garden last week 
displayed in a remarkable manner the resources of a single 
establishment. The transportation of the collection in covered 
vans from Short Hills, New Jersey, where the United States 
Nurseries are situated, is said to have cost Messrs. Pitcher & 
Manda $2,000. The principal attractions were, of course, 
Chrysanthemums and Orchids, but there were great numbers 
of other green-house plants—Specimen Palms, Cycads and 
Ferns, arranged in a most effective way, so that the Garden 
from the upper galleries presented a striking picture. The 
season was so well advanced that the great mass of Chrysanthe- 
mums had passed’ their prime, but the late varieties were 
fairly well represented. Fresh blooms every day took the 
place of those that had faded, and many novelties were intro- 
duced as the show went on. An immense flower of a new 
seedling named The Tribune was not shown until Saturday, 
and several others made their first appearance on the last day 
of the show. The Tribune was grown in a five-inch pot, and 
the flower, which is closely incurved and whorled, is very deep 
and substantial. The cut bloom exhibited was about seven 
inches across and of a rather creamy white, with a few of the 
very outer florets pink-tinted. Most of the novelties in Chry- 
santhemums which originated this year at the United States 
Nurseries have been described in previous numbers of this 
journal. 

The strength of the display as a Chrysanthemum show was 
in the massing of great numbers of plants, the different colors 
being skillfully mingled in soft harmonies.’ A solid square of 
rich red Cullingfordii and masses of the pure yellow of W. 
H. Lincoln and Grandiflorum were the most conspicuous. 

In the very centre of the arena was a bank of Cypripediums 
by the hundred, with well grown specimens of Adiantum Far- 
leyense scattered among them, while behind them rose tall 
Palms, and above them hung great numbers of epiphytal 
Orchids. The richness of this collection of Cypripediums will 
be understood when it is known that on a stage not far away 
there were 135 distinct varieties in bloom. 

At the eastern extremity of the display was a striking group 
of fruit-plants, Bananas, Pineapples and other Bromeliads, 
with Agaves and Cacti rising from a carpet of succulents. 
Scattered among the collection and almost lost in the great 
variety were many rare and interesting specimen plants. 
Among these we may note Phenix Roebelini, figured in GAR- 
DEN AND Forest for June 4th, 1890, and a wonderful specimen 
of Zamia pungens, which was much admired. Among the best 
Orchids were fine examples of the white Lycaste Skinnert, 
Lelia Autumnalis alba, L. Eyermannt, L. Gouldiana, L. Ar- 
noldiana, Phajus Blumet, Cypripedium Ashburtonia expansum, 
C. Harrisianum superbum, C. magnifiorum, C. Masereelianum, 
C. Schrodera, C. Leucorhodum, C. Tonsum superbum, C. car- 
dinale and Charles Canham. Besides these there were many 
such oddities as the Cocaine-plant, the Cinnamon-tree, the 
Telegraph-plant and the Cayenne Pepper-plant. 

The exhibition was largely attended during the entire week, 
and the question was often asked: “If a single firm can make 
such a creditable display, why cannot the Horticultural Society 
of New York have exhibitions which would be worthy of this 
great city?” Flower lovers go from here to Philadelphia and 
Boston to enjoy the displays there every spring and autumn. 
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There is no lack of commercial growers in this neighborhood, 
and there are admirable private collections, and yet but for 
the enterprise of such firms as Pitcher & Manda and Siebrecht 
& Wadley no flower show could be seen here from one year’s 
end to another. 


Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
Association, held in Philadelphia last Friday evening, Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Lundy was chosen President. Addresses were delivered 
by Mr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Herbert Welsh and Mr. Bur- 
net Landreth. 


Azalea Indica (Robert le Diable) is described by the ///us- 
trirte Gartenzeitung, of Vienna, as a new variety, first exhib- 
ited by Monsieur V. Cuvilier last April. It has ‘‘enormously 
large single flowers, strikingly characterized by their rare 
orange-cinnamon color, which is enhanced by a large black 
spot, with metallic reflections, that covers more than half the 
flower.” 


If the accounts in Russian papers are true, horticultural 
shows in St. Petersburg are not conducted on very scientific 
principles. At an exhibition of orchard-fruit and flowers 
which was held last October it is said that 500 prizes were dis- 
tributed, one at least falling to almost every exhibitor; and one 
man was rewarded for some fine apples which he confessed 
to having bought on the market place, never having owned or 
cultivated a garden in his life. 


Part of the money appropriated not long since for the 
establishment of small parks in Brooklyn will be at once ex- 
pended for a pleasure-ground in the Eighteenth Ward. It 
will be bounded by Knickerbocker and Irving Avenues and 
by Starr and Suydam Streets, and will contain 104 city lots, 
measuring 25x1oo feet, which will be paid for at the rate of 
$1,000 a lot. It is proposed to call the spot ‘‘Stranahan Park”’ 
as a merited compliment to the citizen who was chiefly instru- 
mental in the establishment of Prospect Park some thirty years 
ago. 


The International Exhibition, which is to be held in the 
island of Jamaica, will open on January 27th, 1891. A _horti- 
culturai display will be among its chief features, and will 
doubtless prove of great interest to northern botanists and 
horticulturists. Persons desiring to exhibit in any department 
should communicate with Mr. T. T. Stokes, of 44 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Through the good offices of Mr.L. D. Baker, of 
Jamaica, who is President of the Boston FruitCompany, it has 
been arranged to transport free of charge all exhibits from the 
New England States. 


The ‘‘ Report on the Progress and Condition of the Botanic 
Garden in Adelaide during 1889,” recently published by Dr. R. 
Schomburgk, the Director of the garden, says that South Aus- 
tralia never had such favorable, abundant rains as during the 
year in question. The Roses suffered, indeed, from excessive 
moisture and then from excessive heat in the months of No- 
vember and December, but the carpet-beds flourished won- 
derfully. Among the plants which had promised well were 
the new Japanese food-tuber, Stachys affints ; the new Mexi- 
can Vine, Vitis Mexicana Mocin; Agave Sisalina, the plant 
which furnishes Sisal-fibre, and Lathyrus silvestris. 


According to a correspondent of The Tribune the groves of 
English Walnut, just coming into good bearing in Anaheim, 
Los Angeles County, produce from $400 to $500 peracre. Only 
twenty-seven trees are planted to an acre, but each tree will 
yield $20 worth of nuts. Nineteen years ago Fresno County 
was a desert. Wheat could not be raised even on the valley’ 
land, because of the excessive drought in summer. In 1871 
the first irrigating canal brought in 500 settlers. These have 
now increased to 25,000 colonists, while land formerly held at 
$2.50 per acre now commands from $50 to $500 an acre. The 
county now has sixteen canal systems, 300,000 acres in grain, 
20,000 in vineyards and 3,000 in orchards. 


An account of Rangemore Hall, near Burton-on-Trent, the 
estate created by the famous brewer Bass and now occupied 


‘by his son, Lord Burton, was recently published in the Gar- 


deners’ Chronicle, and gives an idea of the extent of glass 
which may form a feature of a great English establishment. 
The houses are all heated from one boiler-house, which is 
sixty feet below the level of the gardens. Grapes are grown 
in six houses, Peaches in seven, Figs in two, Cucumbers in 
two, Strawberries in one, Tomatoes in one, and Melons in 
two; those for flowers include one for Azaleas, one for Camellias, 
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one for East India Orchids, one for Cattleyas, one for cool 
Orchids, one for Eucharis, two for Carnations, two for Glox- 
inias, and two for Cyclamens; to these must be added a stove, 
a fernery, a propagating-house, a conservatory, and eight pits 
for various flowers. Twenty-six gardeners care for these houses 
and the grounds, and the unmarried men among them live in 
a comfortable house in the gardens, which is provided with a 
well stocked reading-room and a horticultural library of 300 
volumes. 


It is said ina late number of the Dayzona (Florida) AZessen- 
ger that in many parts of Florida old Indigo-fields are still to 
be seen, together with vats, drying-houses, store-houses, etc., 
but for some reason, perhaps because the preparation of In- 
digo into a marketable article was expensive and unwholesome, 
the cultivation of this plant has been suspended. The annual 
export of indigo from the southern states once amounted to 
about 1,000,000 pounds, but now there are only a few places 
in Georgia and South Carolina where it is cultivated at all. 
The Department of Agriculture is making efforts to introduce 
the cultivation of this plant again into Florida and Louisiana, 
where, under improved methods of preparation for market 
which materially lessen the cost of the operation, it ought to 
prove profitable. The plant requires a moderately rich soil 
and is ready to cut about three months after the seed is sown. 
The coloring matter does not exist as indigo in the plant, but 
when it is steeped in water and subjected to certain processes 
the blue color is brought out. 


Mr. L. Paparelli, who came last year from Italy to assist 
Protessor Hilgard in the Experiment Station at Berkeley, has 
prepared a statement for Olive-growers in California concern- 
ing the methods of pickling the fruit employed in Italy. The 
olives must be picked by hand some six weeks before they 
reach maturity. The usual process is to steep thein in a 
solution of caustic soda at the rate of about five ounces to a 
gallon of water. After soaking a few hours soft water is 
poured upon them several times until it flows away clear, 
when the fruit is placed in kegs of brine consisting of one 
ounce of salt and thirteen ounces of water for each pound of 
olives. When they are preserved without lye the olives are 
placed in a wooden vat and submerged in pure water covered 
with Lemon leaves. The liquid is changed every hour for a 
month, after which the fruit is placed in vats, with first a layer 
of salt, then one of olives, then salt again, the proportion 
being twelve pounds of salt to a hundred pounds of olives. 
After remaining in the salt for two days clean water is added, 
and another layer of an inch of salt is placed on top, and in a 
month after this treatment they are fit for use. The olives 
are improved by placing aromatic herbs like Fennel among 
them after the first treatment. 


Fuller, the author of the famous ‘‘ Worthies of England,” 
published about the middle of the seventeenth century, says 
with regard to the gardens of Surrey: ‘‘ Gardening was first 
brought into England for profit about seventy years ago, be- 
fore which we fetched most of our cherries from Holland, 
apples from France, and had hardly a mess of rath peas but 
from Holland, which were dainties for ladies, they came so 
far and cost so dear. Since gardening has crept out of Hol- 
land to Sandwich, Kent, and thence to Surrey, where, though 
they have given £6 an acre and upward, they have made their 
rent, lived comfortably, and set many people to work. Oh, 
the incredible profit by digging of ground! for though it be 
confessed that the plow beats the spade out of distance for 
speed (almost as much as the press beats the pen), yet what 
the spade wants in the quantity of ground it manureth, it 
recompenseth with the plenty of food it yieldeth, that which is 
set multiplying abundant-fold more than that which is sown. 
‘Tis incredible how many poor people in London live thereon, 
so that, in some fashion, the gardens feed more people than the 
field.” The reference in the last sentence is evidently to the 
market-eardens which already abounded in districts that are 
now a solid part of London, but were then purely suburban in 
character—Battersea, for example, and Bethnal Green. 


Professor Cook, of Michigan College Experiment Station, 
has been continuing experiments with the Plum Curculio, and 
comes to the conclusion that while spraying with the arsenites 
may be at times successful, itis not always so. Some small 
trees heavily loaded with fruit were sprayed last season, and 
though no rain washed the poison away, in less than a week 
all the plums were stung. Professor Cook therefore concludes 
that the old reliable method first suggested by the father of 
Mr. J. J. Thomas, the well known pomologist, remains the 
surest, cheapest and best method of banishing the Curculic 
trom Plum orchards. With this process the Curculio may be 
allowed to work until it has sufficiently thinned out the fruit, 
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thus rendering the grower a conspicuous service, after which 
the jarring can begin and the remaining fruit can be saved 
clean, large and sound. If the fallen fruit is gathered every 
day under this process the work will be less and less every 
year. The mallet with which the trees are struck should be 
well padded, and, even then, unless great care is used serious 
damage may be done to the trees. In some cases a spike is 
driven into the tree, and then an iron or wooden mallet with- 
out a pad may be used, ora limb may be sawed off to receive 
the blow. Professor Cook thinks it would pay fruit-growers 
to set Plum-trees thickly among other fruit-trees. The Cur- 
culio prefers the plum, and will therefore leave apples, 
cherries and peaches untouched, and the enemy can be fought 
on the Plum-trees alone. In this way not only a profitable 
crop of plums can be secured, but the other crops are pro- 
tected with no other extra expense. 


The death in Paris of Dr. J. Triana, the distinguished bot- 
anist of New Granada, at the age of sixty-two years, is an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Revue Horticole which has 
reached us. For ten years he explored the flora of his native 
country as a member of the Scientific Commission directed by 
Codatzzi, and then established himself in France, where the 
position of Consul-General of New Granada enabled him to 
reside, for the purpose of describing his collections. His 
work, however, was always hindered and finally had to be 
abandoned for the want of financial support from his Govern- 
ment, and his ‘‘Prodromus Flore Nove-Granadensis”’ did not 
proceed beyond the Sapindacee. Triana was associated with 
the late Dr. Planchon in the publication of many of his new 
species. He published, too, important memoirs on the Gufi- 
feree and upon the Melastomacee. Monsieur Triana, in spite 
of the numerous discouragements he had to encounter in the 
last years of his life, never ceased to interest himself in the 
plants of his native country, and in their applications in medi- 
cine, in the industrial arts, in horticulture and agriculture. He 
was a foreign member of the National Agricultural Society of 
France, and left many devoted friends in France. 


In the death of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, which occurred some- 
what suddenly on the 16th instant at Kew, horticulture has lost 
one of its most devoted apostles, and his country an earnest 
worker who was always in the van of every movement, horti- 
cultural or agricultural, intended to promote the interests of 
either, and of the community at large. For nearly forty years 
Mr. Hibberd stood in the front rank among English horticul- 
turists, having from the time when he was quite a young man, 
up to within a few hours of his death, devoted himself with 
an ardor equaled only by his ability to the affairs of the gar- 
den. Experimental gardening was his passion, and it is not 
too much to say that the present high position of English hor- 
ticultural art is largely due to Mr. Hibberd’s careful experi- 
ments, keen observation and thorough teaching. Vegetables 
of various kinds, fruit, Roses, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Ivies, besides many other plants, were collected and 
cultivated by him solely witha view toimprovemient in the plants 
themselves, by crossing and selection, or in the methods of culti- 
vation. Mr. William Watson sends us an appreciative estimate 
of Mr. Hibberd’s capacity and attainments, from which we ex- 
tract the following: ‘‘He was a most successful teacher. As 
a writer and lecturer on horticultural subjects he had no equal. 
He spoke from experience ; his knowledge of his subject was 
thorough; he rarely theorized. While possessing a deep and 
wide knowledge, he also possessed to a remarkable degree 
the art of conveying it to others both by writing and orally. I 
never heard a speaker who was better able to inspire one with 
enthusiasm, to work one up to the highest pitch, to carry one 
along with him, than Mr. Hibberd. It is probable that his 
success as a speaker and writer was largely due to the zeal 
with which he pursued various other subjects besides those 
which he preferred to be publicly identified with. His knowl- 
edge of poetry, for instance, was exceptional. A lecture on 
Shakespeare which he delivered in Kew scarcely a year ago 
astonished by its cleverness even those who knew that Shirley 
Hibberd was no ordinary man. He probably knew every line 
of Tennyson’s best poems. I have heard him, when discours- 
ing on Tennyson, recite portions of the ‘Idylls of the King’ 
and ‘In Memoriam’ in such a way as showed pretty clearly 
that he had them all by heart. His originality, earnestness 
and clear-headedness, his restless energy, manliness and 
downright good nature were shown in everything he did. 
Among the many eminent horticulturists whom death has 
claimed this year, the one whose place cannot easily be filled 
‘s Mr. Shirley Hibberd. He was born in 1825, was married 
twice, and leaves only a little daughter of six years behind 
him.” 
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Protection of the Yellowstone Park. 


T is to be hoped that Congress will take some definite 
actfon this winter on the bill now before the House of 
Representatives for the enlargement, protection and main- 
tenance of the Yellowstone Park. The preservation of the 


national park is a matter in which a large number of 


people throughout the country feel a deep interest and 
patriotic pride. They believe in its preservation for the 
purposes for which it was originally set aside, and at the 
same time realize its importance from an economic point 
of view. ‘Thousands of citizens have memorialized Con- 
gress for the passage of some measure looking to its better 
protection. 

The park is a high plateau with an average elevation of 
nearly 8,000 feet, surrounded on nearly all sides by moun- 
tains rising from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above this broad table- 
land. Numerous streams from the high mountains pour 
their waters into the park, from which, by means of three 
large rivers, the greater part of it leaves this elevated 
country for the more arid regions below. Hundreds of 
lakes, many of them of large. size, lie scattered over the 
plateau. Yellowstone Lake, one of the grandest bodies of 
water in the world at so high an altitude, presents a mag- 
nificent natural reservoir twenty miles in length, with a 
breadth, across its greatest expansion, of fifteen miles. 
Two large rivers, the Yellowstone and the Snake, find 
their sources in these lakes and mountain recesses. In all 
the vast Rocky Mountain country there are few, if any, 
areas of equal extent so admirably adapted for a national 
forest-reservation, and none which present greater advan- 
tages as a natural reservoir forthe storage of water. Over 
eighty per cent. of the park country is covered with a 
coniferous forest. For the collection and preservation of 
this water supply the forest of the park and the adjacent 
territory is of incalculable value. It is indeed a prime 
necessity. The importance of this water in anarid region, 
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and one with a constantly increasing population, cannot 
be overestimated. It is safe to say that without the forest 
and with the diminished water supply, which would natur- 
ally follow, the grand scenic effects of the park would be 
wholly wanting. The geysers, hot springs and water-falls 
would be despoiled of their charm. 

At the time the park was originally set aside as a pleasure- 
ground for the people the boundaries were very loosely 
defined, the country being almost a ferra incognita, With 
our present knowledge of the physical features of the region 
these errors can easily be rectified. The proposed bill en- 
larges the park to the south and west, including a large area of 
forest-covered mountains now wholly unprotected. These 
mountain lands are useless for agricultural and grazing 
purposes, but they are invaluable as the sources of the 
main streams and the feeders of the Yellowstone Lake and 
Snake River. Besides its economic value, this proposed 
extension of the reservation would give to the park pictur- 
esque valleys and bold panoramic scenery, both of which 
it now in a great measure lacks. 

A bill to meet the present requirements of the park has 
been before Congress for eight years. It has passed the 
Senate four times, only to be lost in the House. In the 
present Congress a carefully considered bill has passed the 
Senate, and has been reported to the House from commit- 
tee with one or two amendments. No objection whatever 
is raised to the proposed enlargement or the provisions 
made for the punishment of criminal offenses committed 
within the reservation, the two most important objects of 
the bill. Yet the bill is again liable to fail of becoming a 
law owing to a small but persistent lobby, who are de- 
termined that it shall not pass without an amendment 
granting an exclusive privilege to a railway company to 
lay fifty or sixty miles of track in order to reach Cooke, a 
small mining camp lying just outside the north-east corner 
of the park. 

Those interested in the park, for many obvious reasons, 
object to the admission of any railway. They see in 
such an admission the beginning of the end. They are 
quite willing to adjust the northern boundary so as 
to allow not only the railway but traffic of all kinds to 
reach the mines without going through the reservation. 
This object can be easily attained by making the Yellow- 
stone River the north-eastern boundary, an excellent 
physical feature which all could recognize. Curiously 
enough the Montana Mineral Railway Company, the cor- 
poration asking for this franchise, objects to this adjust- 
ment of the northern boundary, because, as they say, it 
would allow any railway to build to Cooke. What they 
really desire, it seems, is an exclusive privilege which the 
proposed amendment would give them, and without which 
they oppose the bill. It is far better that people along the 
line of the railway should live under state jurisdiction 
rather than reside within the reservation. The people in- 
terested in Cooke, who consider a railway essential for the 
development of their property, prefer that the track should 
run wholly outside the park. They are becoming irritated 
at the delays caused by the small number of individuals 
who, for their own personal ends, object to any modifica- 
tion of the boundary and insist upon the railway running 
through the park. 

Since the matter was first agitated in Congress large 
tracts of the country which it is proposed to add to the 
park have been devastated by forest-fires either maliciously 
or carelessly started. Large herds of elk, deer, sheep and 
moose have been wantonly slaughtered for their hides by 
skin-hunters. By those qualified to give an opinion, it is 
stated that the country immediately south of the park, 
which it is proposed to add to it, is one of the favorite 
breeding places of the elk. Secretaries Lamar, Vilas and 
Noble have each in their annual reports urged the passage 
of a similar bill to this one now before Congress. It is cer- 
tainly not too much to ask of Congress that they take some 
action in this matter and protect from vandalism of all 
kinds this most valuable forest and game reservation. 
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HE New York Society for Parks and Playgrounds was 

recently incorporated at Albany. Its President is the 
Hon. AbramS. Hewitt. Among its Trustees are Dr. Felix Ad- 
ler, Mr. De Witt J. Seligman and Mr. Andrew H. Green, and 
among its other incorporators are Bishop Potter and Mr. 
Erastus Wiman. ‘These names we cite from a much longer 
list to show that neither sectarian nor political influences 
will control the new organization, but a pure desire on the 
part of representative citizens of all kinds to promote the 
welfare of the poor children of New York. One of the 
Trustees, in an interview reported in the New York Sun, 
says that the first object of the Association will be to obtain 
a greater number of suitable places in our larger parks where 
children of all ages will be allowed to play and can be pro- 
vided with inexpensive amusements like heaps of sand and 
swings. ‘Then vacant lands will be rented for temporary 
playgrounds in various localities, and an effort will be 
made to obtain an exemption from taxation for such lands. 
Below Fourteenth Street, where unimproved lots can hardly 
be found, play-houses will be established to take, as far as 
possible, the place of open grounds. The city authorities 
will be influenced to provide without delay the small parks 
in thickly populated districts which were authorized by 
the act of 1887 while Mr. Hewitt was Mayor; and arrange- 
ments will be made for sending bodies of children to the 
parks in summer under proper control and guidance, so 
that their diversions may be healthful and safe. To secure 
competent superintendence for the different play-grounds 
will, of course, be one of the most difficult tasks of the So- 
ciety ; but the aid already promised by Mr. D. J. H. Ward, 
the instructor of Dr. Adler’s well known school, and by 
such experienced teachers as Professor Woodhull, promises 
well for success in this direction. The good which this 
Society may do is incalculable, and it is to be hoped that it 
will have generous support. Much more will be secured 
than the temporary amusement and the physical improve- 
ment of poor children. Such influences as will be brought 
to bear upon them ought to have a far-reaching effect upon 
the development of their characters and their intelligence, 
and these proposed playgrounds, and the devoted teachers 
who will superintend them, may rescue many little ones 
from lives of degeneracy and crime. 

There is little fear that the united judgment of the or- 
ganizers of this movement will countenance any project 
which may be objectionable. A few zealous friends of the 
children seem to forget that there are larger people who 
have equal need of playgrounds, and they are urging some 
very destructive changes in the design of Central Park. It 
will not be necessary to sacrifice the beauty of the park, 
which means its highest usefulness, to make provision for 
the children. Park ground is a necessity as well as play- 
ground, and the growing city must have more of Loth. 


Private Grounds and Enclosures in Cities and 
Towns.—I. 


O) EIR is a strong contrast between American and Euro- 
pean ideas as to the character and function of private 
grounds, be the area surrounding a house large or small. In 
Europe the idea is that of seclusion ; in the United States it is 
rather one of inclusion. In Europe the space surrounding the 
dwelling is treated as an out-door extension of the dwelling 
itself; a high wall encloses it, and so sacred is its privacy that 
the gaze of a stranger into its precincts is held as something 
to be guarded against almost as rigorously as actual trespass. 
Not only is this the case with country or suburban grounds, 
but in England, in cases where city houses chance to have an 
area of a few yards between their fronts and the street, this 
space is also habitually shut in with a high and solid wall. 
With us, the ground surrounding a dwelling is treated, in 
effect, as an intermediate territory; a transition between the 
freedom of the public way and the privacy of the household. 
This character has been intensified, rather than diminished, 
of late years, with the growth of wealth and esthetic culture 
in our country. In our suburbs the tendency is toward the 
removal of all barriers, not only between the house-grounds 
and the street, but also the elimination of all boundary marks 
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between the grounds of adjacent dwellings, giving the houses 
of a neighborhood the appearance of standing in a space com- 
mon to them all. 

It would be an interesting task to trace the reason for this 
radical departure from the domestic traditions of our race in 
the Old World, but it might require a research in the province 
of sociology so extensive as to forbid present consideration. 
Our democracy undoubtedly has something to do with it. 
While possibly a minor motive may be the indulgence of a 
love of display, harmless in such a manifestation, this charac- 
teristic seems more likely to proceed from an intuitive recog- 
nition of the fundamental fact of ademocratic commonwealth : 
That the individual is a portion of the public, to which he owes 
the duty of sharing, so far as he may, the enjoyment of the 
things of beauty that he may be privileged to possess. 

There are desirable elements in both systems, and it would 
be an excellent thing could the best features of each be com- 
bined. The American custom contributes largely to the 
adornment of the town or city; the placing of dwellingsinsuch 
relations to each other and to the public creates an atmosphere 
of frankness, of hospitality, and of neighborhood friendliness 
and freedom. It also cultivates the virtue of voluntary respect 
for private rights and privileges, and it is notable that in com- 
munities where this absence of bounds and barriers. prevails, 
the abstention from trespass is, at least, as marked as where 
walls, hedges and fences forbid passage. Exclusiveness is a 
habit not native to Americans, and in our out-door life there 
is little disposition to avoid the public gaze. Upon our pri- 
vate grounds it is customary to play at tennis, croquet and 
other games with entire indifference to lookers-on from the 
adjacent highway. 

Yet there is a great charm in a “close”; in an open place 
securely walled or hedged about, where members of the 
household may enjoy the open air in the same seclusion that 
exists within the walls of the dwelling. An advantage of 
such a feature, besides its retired character, consists in the 
possibility of its use at times and seasons when resort to the 
more open grounds might be inconvenient or uncomfortable. 
There is more likelihood of shelter from winds that in an ex- 
posed situation would be unpleasant at times ; and this shelter 
would enable its use on pleasant days both earlier inthe spring © 
and later in the autumn than would be practicable otherwise. 
It is true that the broad piazzas peculiar to the better class of 
rural dwellings in this country largely answer to purposes of 
this nature, yet in certain respects they do not fully serve as 
substitutes for the “close.” 

The treatment of this feature should, of course, be quite 
different from that of open grounds; its service as an out-door 
portion of the dwelling should be markedly recognized in a 
more formal treatment, possibly combining the garden, the 
bower, and a suggestion of the conservatory, with the free use 
of tender and tropical plants in ornamental pots. Some 
sheltered angle beside or behind the house should be chosen, 
with careful reference to prevailing winds and to the sun, and 
the enclosing wall could easily be made a pleasing feature of 
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The Autumn Flora of the Lake Michigan Pine 
Barrens.—l. 


T is the good fortune of botanists and admirers of our na- 
tive plants who live at Chicago to have within a short dis- 
tance of the city a region as yet but little disturbed by the 
hand of man. A ride of a few miles takes one to a Pine-bar- 
ren and a succession of sand hills and dunes extending around 
the head of Lake Michigan to Michigan City and beyond. And 
one can hardly avoid entertaining the hope, even at the ex- 
pense of the owners of the property, that it will remain in 
this condition for some time to come. Though factories 
and dwelling houses have sprung up in the woods and swamps, 
one can still roam over spots where towns only exist on 
maps and in the minds of speculators. And since the value 
of the land to the cultivator is slight, though yielding fair 
returns to the market-gardener where the sands are not shift- 
ing, the prospect of speedy settlement is not bright. The 
scanty timber spared by numerous fires and springing up in 
their track is mainly composed of Pines and Oaks, with Cedars, 
Poplars, Birches, Tupelo and Sassafras in localities suited to 
their growth. The western part of the region is low and gen- 
erally swampy, the long ridges of sand rising but slightly 
above alternating sloughs running parallel with them and the 
shore of the neighboring lake. Eastward the wind has piled the 
sand into hills, the depressions among them being dry or occu- 
pied by ponds and swamps. There is much less regularity in 
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the surface structure than in that of the western part. The 
hills are mostly held in position by a scattered growth of trees 
and shrubs and plants characteristic of the sand dunes, ex- 
cept near the shore, where the wind piles the sand into great 
drifts, which often change their form and position. There is 
a rich variety in the plants of the whole region, when we take 
into account the entire season of growth, although the condi- 
tions of soil and moisture, and the modifying influence of the 
lake, are very variable. It is the autumnal flora of the west- 
ern or more typical Pine-barrens which I purpose to notice 
in its most striking feature, as seen in the month of Septem- 
ber. From the eighty to one hundred plants whose season is 
autumnal or reaches over into autumn, I have selected the 
following as most characteristic. 

The Golden-rod claims more than a dozen species; two of 
these are the most abundant, each in the place most suited 
Solidago nemoralis grows throughout in the 
dry grounds, its grayish stem and leaves according well with 
‘the color of the ground beneath. S. Ohzoensis takes the grassy 


borders of the sloughs or the moist and open spaces, which it 


clothes with stretches of yellow, often of great extent. It is a 
smooth plant, about two feet high, with narrow leaves, the 
radical pretty long; the stem is terminated by a showy corymb 
from two to six inches in diameter. Close by the lake is a pe- 


_ culiar species, S. Zumilis, or this species running into the variety 


Gilmani. Itis confined to the ridge of sand that skirts the 
shore, and is very local in this respect. The flower-heads are 
large, few in number and nearly sessile along the upper part 
of the stem. Several stems, some of them three feet long at 
times, usually spring from the same roots and rise obliquely 
in different directions. One of the handsomest kinds is S. 
speciosa or its variety angustata. They bear a long thyrse- 
like panicle of bright flowers, with the smooth stems densely 
covered by thick leaves, making a very sleek looking plant. 
These occasionally branch at the top, forming a cluster of 
thyrsoid panicles. They are found in the driest situations, 
and when massed, as they sometimes are, the effect is very 
showy. S. Riddellii is a companion of S. Ohioenszs, but is 
much less seen in the barrens than in prairie regions. It has 
a corymb much like that of the latter, but more compact. It 
is very distinctly marked by its narrow, conduplicate leaves, 
sheathing the stem at their insertion and gradually curving 
away from it. Fine specimens of S$. rugosa are also found 
here, well distinguished by its peculiar rugose leaves from 
the allied species, S. z/mifolia,seen also in the regions clothed 
with Oaks and White Pines. 

The most showy plants upon the ridges are two species of 
Liatris or Blazing Star, “£. scartosa and L. cylindracea. Then 
in the same localities as Solidago Ohioensis, L. spicata is abun- 
dant. All bear very bright, bluish purple flowers, crowded 
along the upper part of the stem. Z. sficata has a dense spike 
of heads, individually smaller than those of the others, but so 
compact and covering the stem to such a length that its top is 
a cylindrical mass of bloom, contrasting well with the yellow 
of the more humble Golden-rods around it. JZ. scariosa bears 
a similar spike, but it is not generally as long, though the 
heads are larger, but less closely placed. JL. cylindracea is the 
smallest of the three, with a few but prominent heads, having 
a long, cylindrical involucre. The most symmetrical of them 
is Z. spicata ; its numerous linear leaves, long near the ground, 
shorten so gradually that the plant tapers very evenly from the 
base to the beginning of the spike. JZ. scariosa has the hand- 
somest inflorescence, not only on account of its larger heads 
and flowers, but its buds, often furnished with bright reddish 
purple scales. Their season of blooming does not agree 
throughout. ZL. cylindracea and L. spicata begin to flower 
about the same time, but the latter lasts considerably longer. 
LZ. scariosa starts later and goes on into October. The first of 
these is out of flower when the last is at its best, and when the 
top of the spike of Z. sfica¢a wears a withered and rusty look. 
This last feature detracts from the beauty of a Liatris, since the 
mode of inflorescence being trom above downward, the 
withered flowers are more obtrusive than if the heads un- 
folded the opposite way. This is specially remarked when the 
spike is long, for a stem ending in buds is more attractive to 
the eye than one ending in dead flowers, or, in most cases, in 
fruit. An additional charm is provided for the flowers of 
Liatris on sunny days in autumn, since they are selected 
almost exclusively for the visits of the large Archippus Butter- 
fly (Danais Archippus, Fabr.), hundreds of whom are seen 
flying overhead or lighting on the flowers to sip their nectar, 
gently opening and closing their many colored wings while 
busied in this act. 

The principal Aster of the early fall is 4. ptarmicoides. 
It is exceedingly abundant, and everywhere specks the 
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dry grounds with white corymbs. A few plants of Eughor- 
bia corollata still linger upon the ridges to contribute 
to this effect, just as earlier in the season they had been 
equally numerous and effective in whitening the same ridges. 
Sometimes A. linarifolius will be found a common plant on 
some of the ridges. It reaches about the same height as the 
former, but is more showy, its larger heads having violet 
rays. Though each stem commouly bears but a single head, 
they are apt to obviate their lack of effect in this regard by 
producing several stems from the same root. Another deni- 
zen of the dry grounds is A. sericeus. Its heads are large, 
with rays of violet-blue. Its small but shapely leaves, covered 
with a silky pubescence, making them as soft as mouse-ears, 
and its silvery look, render it one of the most elegant of our 
Asters, though it is a small plant. The three range from one 
to two feet high. In early fall A. umbellatus is common in 
wettish grounds. Its heads of white flowers, though few- 
rayed, are quite large, and in sufficient number to make its 
corymb prominent amid the clumps of low bushes where it 
most delights to grow. Its elongated leaves, tapering and 
finely shaped, help to make it an attractive plant. About 
this time A. multiflorus is seen in the dry soils, with small but 
profuse flowers, rendering it a mass of white. Its grayish 
stem and leaves give it a well defined appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find the stems two or three feet high at the time 
of flowering, bare of leaves below and bushy-branched above, 
showing little but flowers, the small and scale-like leaves upon 
the branches buried in the profusion of blossoms. A. ericotdes 
has similar heads, but they are morescattered on the branches, 
so that it is much less effective in appearance. Here it is gen- 
erally not so stout a plant as A. multiflorus, its stems being 
rarely more than twenty inches high and very slender. It fre- 
quents damper and often more grassy situations. In the latter 
part of the month of September, and on into October, A. 
azureus is one of the most abundant as well as the finest 
Aster in the Pine-barrens. Its range of ground is considera- 
ble, being equally at home in that which is not too moist, as 
well as in dry ground, in open places and also in those some- 
what shaded. It adapts itself to prairies and open woods, 
though more common in the former. The color of the flow- 
ers is quite variable, and consists of all shades from azure blue 
to violet-purple. In fact, the violet shades often predominate. 
The stems frequently turn purple, and the leaves sometimes, 
especially in the full sunlight. It is about three feet high, 
branching freely and loosely above, bearing medium sized 
heads, frequently in such quantities as to bend the rather slen- 
der stems to one side, nor does it-drop its lower leaves as 
much as many Asters do at the time of flowering; these are 
so variable in form as to make its identification quite puzzling 
at times. There are several Asters along the margins of the 
ponds common and characteristic, such as A. 7radescanti, A. 
vimineus, A. Junceus, flecking the coarse Grasses and Rushes, 
and the changing leaves of the low shrubs, with spots of pale 
purple and white. In the course of the fall the Asters will 
equal or exceed the Golden-rods in variety, coming later into 
bloom and lasting for a longer time. 

Englewood, Chicago. = EE, Fic Fill, 


Plant Notes. 
Some Recent Portraits. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle issued on November 15th con- 
tains a figure of Chrysanthemum Indicum, made from a 
specimen collected by Dr. Augustine Henry ‘‘on rocks in a 
mountain of coniferous wood at an elevation of 8,500 feet 
above the sea-level at Yin-Yti-Ho in the Fang district of 
Hupeh. The flowers-are yellow. At this altitude the plant is 
very graceful, delicate, and smallin stature. It has quite a dif- 
ferent aspect from the plant which occurs in ditches and valleys 
along the banks of the Yang-tse, near Ichang, at levels of under 
1,000 feet.” This interesting plant is already in cultivation in 
England from seed collected by Dr. Henry, and although the 
seedlings have not yet flowered, specimens were exhibited by 
Mr. Sutton at the Chrysanthemum Conference of the Royal 
Horticultural Society held in London last month. It is of 
special interest, inasmuch as it probably represents one of the 
original wild forms from which the modern garden Chrysan- 
themum has been derived. According to Dr. Henry’s notes, 
reproduced in the pages of our contemporary, ‘ the Chrysan- 
themum is known to the Chinese as the Chti-hua; and dried 
flowers of certain cultivated kinds are much used in medicine 
and form a considerable article of trade, there being an annual 
export of eighteen tons from Tientsin, twenty-two tons from 
Hankow and thirteen tons from Ningpo. The Ningpo variety, 
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known as Hang-chii, because it comes from the adjacent 
Hang-chow pretecture, is a yellow-flowered variety and sells 
at three times'the price of the other kinds. The so-called 
Sweet Chrysanthemum is exported from Canton to the amount 
of three tons yearly, and the flowers are probably like those 
of some plant like Coéu/a anthemotdes.” 

Monsieur André, in the issue of the Aevue Horticole for No- 
vember 16th, describes, with the aid of an analytical drawing 
of the flowers and a beautifully colored plate of the fruit here 
reduced to one-half its natural size, an interesting Brazilian 
plant of the Cucumber family, Stcana odorifera, which has 
been cultivated by our correspondent, Monsieur Naudin, the 
great authority on this family, in the garden of the Villa 
Thuret at Antibes, where the fruit which served for the illus- 
tration in the Revue Horticole was produced. This fruit, which 
is bright orange-scarlet in color, narrowly ovate and ten or 
twelve inches long, is exceptionally ornamental and possesses 
a penetrating and agreeable odor. Itis the Curuba or Curua of 
the Brazilians, and is used by them to perfume their houses. 
It is edible, also, when cooked, although the flavor is not 
agreeable to every one. According to Monsieur André it 
recalls a combination of mushrooms and apple-marmalade. 

The Sicana has been known for 150 years to science, having 
been discovered in 1636 by the German physician, George Marc- 
graf, who had been sent to Brazil by the Duke of Nassau to ex- 
plore the coast-region between the Rio Grande and the Pernam- 
buco. Pison, the famous Dutch naturalist, was associated with 
him in his scientific explorations, and between them they discov- 
ered the Curuba and published the first description of it. Later 
it received from Vallozo the name of Cucurbita odorifera, and 
it was Naudin, with abundant material at his disposal, who was 
able to discover characters which enabled him to establish his 
genus Sicana. 

Sicana odorifera has long remained the only species of the 
genus. Monsieur André, however, now ealls attention to a 
second species, of which fruit has lately been received in 
France from Paraguay, and for which he proposes the name of 
S. atropurpurea on account of the dark violet color of the fruit, 
which resembles in external appearance that of a large egg- 
plant. The fruit is much larger than that of the Brazilian spe- 
cies ; the seeds are larger, longer, rhomboidal and not oval, 
with the basal appendage oblique. The ripe fruitis also used 
by the Paraguayans to perfume their dwellings. These two 
plants, which are perennial, the first with stems extending for 
a distance of twelve or fifteen feet, can be grown probably in 
our southern states, where the fruit would prove a conspicu- 
ous ornament in gardens. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
The Pelican-Flower (Aristolochia grandiflora). 


HE remarkable flower, one of the very largest known, 

reproduced in the illustrations of the present issue 

was grown at Bordentown, New Jersey, by Mr. E. D. Stur- 

tevant, who communicates the following note with regard 
LOVsnbe: 

‘“About a year ago a wealthy amateur residing on the 
Hudson River sent me some vines under the name of the 
‘Duck-plant, or ‘Avrisfolochia Pelican.’ It was said to be 
new, and I was unable to find any description of it in the 
Gardeners’ Dictionary or in the catalogue of any nursery- 
man. Upon inquiry at Kew I was informed that it was 
not in cultivation there, but that it had been described and 
figured in the Botanical Magazine under the name of 
Aristolochia grandiflora or Pelican-flower. This plant has 
proved easy of cultivation and rapid in growth with 
me. In December of last year a young plant was placed 
in a good sized box of rich soil in a warm greenhouse. 
This plant in June had made a growth of twenty feet and 
began flowering. Many buds are now (October 1st) well 
developedand oneis open. At first sight the plant reminds 
one of a large Morning Glory-vine. The flower-buds, 
hanging pendent in different stages of growth, form cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable sights in the vegetable 
world, and cannot fail to cause exclamations of wonder 
from persons seeing them for the first time. The resem- 
blance to the form of a duck or pelican is very close, the 
head, bill, neck and body being plainly outlined. The 
fully developed bud measures fifteen to eighteen inches in 
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length, and is as large as a good sized duck. This is ex- 
clusive of the long tail-like appendage. One flower fully 
expanded last June measured twelve by eighteen inches 
with forty-two inches of tail, making the total length sixty 
inches. At the time the bud opens the tail assumes a 
spiral form and appears to be intended as a ladder for the 
use of insects Seeking to reach the flower. The centre of 
the flower appears like purple velvet, the inside of the throat 
being lined with hairs turned downward, and intended, 
apparently, to prevent the return of the insects caught 
within. ‘The open flower, unfortunately, emits a fetid and 
very disagreeable odor, but this is not perceptible before 
it expands. I find that this plant flourishes in good loam 
mixed with old manure or other fertilizers. It may be planted 
out in a warm greenhouse or grown in a tub which can 
be kept in the open air during the summer and taken in 
before frost.” 

Aristolochia grandiflora* was first described by Swartz in 
one of his works on the plants of the West Indies published 
more than a century ago. Patrick Browne found it in 
Jamaica and published a short account of it in his work 
on the natural history of that island under the name of A. 
scandens, giving to it the vernacular name of Poison 
Hog-meat from the reputed poisonous properties of the 
plant. Tussac, who published an excellent colored plate 
of the flower, relates that a whole herd of swine had per- 
ished from eating the roots and young stems of this plant. 
Lunan, in the ‘‘ Hortus Jamaicensis,” appears to have first 
given it the appropriate name of Pelican-flower, stating 
that “the plant is so abominably fetid that it is detested 
and shunned by most animals ; yet when hogs venture by 
necessity to eat of it, it destroys them.” 

A, grandiflora is now known to be widely distributed 
in the West Indies, and extends to Central and South: 
America, where it is by no means rare, occurring along 
the banks of streams usually in low, rather moist situa- 
tions. It was introduced into cultivation from seeds sent 
to Kew from Jamaica by Mr. Purdy. It flowered at Kew 
in 1848, when excellent figures of the flowers were pub- 
lished in the Botanical Magazine and in other periodicals. 
It appears, however, to have soon disappeared from gar- 
dens, and Mr. Sturtevant’s plants are the only ones, so far 
as we have any knowledge of the matter, which have flow- 
ered in gardens in recent years. 

The figure of the fruit which appears on page 597, the 
first which has been published, has been prepared from a 
specimen collected last winter in Guatemala by Mr. John 
Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, to whom we are indebted for 
the opportunity to reproduce it. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


TINTED GLaAss.—The behavior of plants when grown under 
colored glass has been the subject of protracted experiment 
at Kew. About thirty years ago some of the most important 
houses were glazed with glass more or less tinted with green, 
from the belief that this would conduce more to healthy and 
vigorous growth than the clear glass generally used. The 
ferneries were glazed with glass several shades deeper in color 
than the other houses for which green-tinted glass was pre- 
ferred. Ferns have always been exceptionally numerous at 
Kew, many of the species being rare and extremely delicate. 
Probably the value of the collection of Ferns was the reason 
for the deeper shade of green in the glass used. Evidence 
which told against the green-tinted glass had gradually accu- 
mulated until last year it was decided to replace it with clear 
glass in a portion of the large tropical fernery, the reconstruc- 
tion of the roof offering a favorable opportunity for making 
the change. The result has been most remarkable, the growth 
made by the plants under the clear glass being much better 


* Aristolochia grandiflora, Swartz, ‘Fl. Ind. Occ.,” iii., 1,566.—Tussac, ‘“‘ Fl. des 
Antilles,” 1., #. 27.—Spreng., ‘‘Syst.,” iii., 752.—Bot. Mag., 4,368, 4,369.—‘‘ Fl. des 
Serres,” iv., 7. 351, 352- 

A. scandens, P. Browne, ‘‘ Nat. Hist. Jam.,” 329. 

A. gigas, Lindley, Bot. Reg., t. 60. 

A. cordiflora, Mutis, HBK., ‘‘ Noy. Gen. et Sp.,” ii., 118. 
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Fig. 78.—A Fruit of Aristolochia grandiflora, natural size.—See page 596. 


than that of the plants under the green. The objection urged 
against the latter was a practical one—namely, it darkened the 
house in the winter, when all the light possible was required 
by the plants, while in summer it did not give sufficient shade 
to dispense with the use of blinds. Besides this, moreover, many 
plants also failed to grow under the green glass, although in 
houses glazed with ordinary glass they were satisfactory. Such 
were some Adiantums, some of the Gymnogrammes, Platyce- 
riums and others. These plants are now in very fine health 
in exactly the same positions as they failed in before the glass 
was changed. Several years ago it was decided to use only 
clear glass in repairing the other houses. I cannot just now 
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lay my hands on the reasons advanced 
by the scientists for the use of green 
glass in preference to clear, but I believe 
they were to the effect that the former 
transmitted exactly the kind of light under 
the influence of which plants grew best. 
This light was a sickly green, which, 
although not displeasing in its effect on 
the appearance of the plants, gave to 
the human countenance a peculiarly un- 
pleasant hue. 

It has taken nearly thirty years to 
practically demonstrate the unfitness of 
green-tinted glass for horticulture, and 
now these same results have been ar- 
rived at by Professor Henslow by scien- 
tific experiment. In a paper read at the 
last meeting of the Linnzan Society the 
Professor stated the results he had ob- 
tained by experimenting on the growth of 
plants under the influence of glass tinted 
red, yellow, blue and green, as well as 
under clear glass and in the open. Of 
these the green proved not only worse 
than the clear, but worse even than the 
red, the yellow or the blue! The best 
results were obtained from plants grown 
in the open, which is precisely what 
every practical man knows must be the 
case. If the temperature will admit of 
it, then all plants are better outside than 
when under glass. The second best 
results were shown by plants grown un- 
der clear glass, and here again practice 
is at one with the Professor. Blue proved 
worst after green, then red and then yel- 
low. I have never seen red or blue glass 
used in horticulture, but what is consid- 
ered bad glass has a yellowish tint. It all 
comes to this, then: pure light is best 
of all for plants, and the next best is that 
which passes through the medium that 
least obstructs it—namely, pure clear 
glass. Of course the intensity of the 
light is another matter. Horticulturists 
who use green stipple as a summer roof 
shade for greenhouses must substitute 
blinds or a white stipple if they desire to 
have the best results. This is a matter 
which deserves attention. 

NITRATE OF SODA.—This bids fair to 
become a most valuable manure in the 
garden. I have seen it largely used both 
this year and last for Palms, Pandanads, 
Cycads, Aroids and other ornamental 
leaved plants, and invariably the results 
have been most gratifying. No manure 
that I have seen used, not even cow ma- 
nure, in which I have great faith, has 
produced such immediate effect in the 
growth, vigor and full color of foliage. 
Mr. J. J. Willis, writing in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, maintains that it isa most valu- 
able factor in the production of vegeta- 
ble crops and fruits. He strongly recom- 
mends it for Strawberries, Celery, Cab- 
bages, Onions, in fact for all kitchen- 
garden produce. But he recommends 
it to be used in conjunction with ordi- 
nary manures. He says: ‘‘It may be 
stated that nitrate of soda is not regarded 
as a Substitute for other manures. Tak- 
ing horticulture as we find it, we recom- 
mend nitrate of soda as the cheapest and best form in which to 
apply nitrogen to plants. To those who are using ordinary 
stable manure we say, continue to use it, but use nitrate of soda 
in addition. With few exceptions, all the fertilizers 
now generally used, in proportion to the wants of the plants, 
contain a larger proportion of phosphoric acid, potash, etc., 
than they do of available nitrogen. If we desire to raise maxi- 
mum crops, therefore, we must furnish available nitrogen, 
and the cheapest and best form in which to get this nitrogen 
is by nitrate of soda.” Nitrogen, however, is no more a substi- 
tute for other plant food than potash isa substitute for nitrogen. 

Kew W. Watson. 
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Another Year Among Grapes. 


HE grape season of 1890 proved no more satisfactory in 

any important feature than the two preceding ones. The 
variations in different vineyards but a few miles apart in the 
behavior of the same variety have been remarkable, and were 
probably due to the condition of the vines at certain stages of 
the weather. The Rosebug, which devastated the vineyards 
of south Jersey, has not 
yet proved serious here, 
though the number on 
my vines this year was 
twice as large as it was 
last year; but my prac- 
tice is to kill every one 
found, if possible, which 
will, I hope, tend to post- 
pone an invasion against 
which I shall be power- 
less. Aside from the 
leaf-roller, I have. had 
less trouble with insects 
than usual. Frequent 
rains and dull weather at 
the time of blooming did 
more harm perhaps than 
any other cause. To this 
I attribute the imperfect 
fertilization of the flow- 
ers, which exceeded all 
past experience. A friend 
but a few miles distant 
reports his Concords ex- 
ceptionally good, while 
mine were never a more 
complete failure. My the- 
ory tor this difference is 
that a few days’ difference 
in their blooming season 
gave to one vineyard good 
weather for pollenation 
and bad weather to the 
other. 

Fungi, as usual, were 
abundant, but bagging 
heads off the rot, if ap- 
plied early enough; and 
spraying with sulphate of 
copper, has kept the mil- 
dew in check, so that 
damage from _ these 
sources has been incon- 
siderable. We now fear 
these enemies much less 
than heretofore, but an 
old, and as yet uncon- 
querable, foe made an 
invasion which brought 
more widespread ruin 
than our vines ever be- 
fore suffered. This is the 
Anthracnose, a Fungus 
that attacks the young 
growth of the Vine as 
wellas the fruit. In slight 
attacks the young cane is 
only discolored, and they 
partially outgrow the dis- 
ease, but seldom, if ever, 
fully recover. In. this 
stage many persons 
would not recognize it. A grape-grower of long experience vis- 
ited me this season, and he could hardly be persuaded this was 
an early stage of the contagion. He only recognized it after it 
had developed and ruptured the tissues of the bark, showing 
its black spots, and had stunted orkilled the young canes. Asyet 
no certain remedy for this Fungus has been found. This 
disease should be a subject of experiment by our scientific 
students and practical grape-growers, and an effectual remedy 
will be as welcome as was the cure for mildew. 

The labor of combating insects and these Fungi, together 
with low prices for the fruit, renders grape growing for profit 
less enticing than formerly, and where all of these difficulties 
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abound it is not strange that some growers areabandoning the 
business. When we consider that some varieties are much 
more liable to fungous attacks than others, it is a debatable 
question whether they are not more likely to appear and more 
virulent when they do come in vineyards containing a large 
number of varieties than where there are fewer. The test of 


a Vine’s resistant qualities among a large number of varieties 

would be more satisfactory than if it were planted by itself. 
The Vine-grower has other trials than those arising from in- 

sects and plant diseases. 


He must study the public taste, and 
the consequent demands 
of the market. A grape 
good enough for me to 
eat is good enough to 
sell, butamong more than 
fifty varieties I find some 
I could not put in either 
class, although they are 
highly extolled in other 
sections. I add some 
notes on the relative 
value of different varie- 
ties according to my ex- 
perience. 

To commence with, 
Moore’s Early, among the 
black Grapes, is ot fair 
quality and size, but not 
very productive. It is fol- 
lowed by Cottage, a more 
vigorous and productive 
variety, and equal to it, if 
not better, in quality. 
Then comes Worden, 
larger and better than all. 
If it only had the skin of 
the Rogers’ Hybrids it 
would be about perfec- 
tion in its line. Concord, 
belonging to this class, 
will have to follow here, 
though with the purchas- 
ing public ninety-nine out 
of every hundred, and 
many dealers as well, re- 
gard all black grapes as 
Concords, and buy and 
sell them as such. About 
the same proportion of 
the public know but two 
pears, Bartlett and Seckel, 
and call for them at all 
unseasonable times. Of 
other black grapes that 
will keep longer and are 
better in quality, 1 name 
Wilder(Rogers’4),Aminia 
(39), Barry (43), Herbert 
(44) and Merrimac (19), in 
the order named. ; 

Of red grapes, Brighton _ 
is early and excellent, but ~ 
liable to set poorly; Lind- 
ley (Rogers’ g) is open to 
the same objection, and 
so is Rogers’ 32. A vine 
or two of Delaware I keep 
forits intrinsic excellence, 
and Berckmans will prob- 
ably prove an acceptable 
substitute. Among the 
Rogers’ Hybrids there is 
' much confusion. The 
Aminia was so named by Mr. Bush, of Missouri, be- 
cause it was one of two varieties received under the same 
number. I have two distinct varieties, both received as 
No. 32, and it is not an unusual thing to get two or three kinds 
in an order of twenty-five vines of the same variety, though 
obtained from the most reliablesources. Some of these hybrids 
so closely resemble each other that an error of this kind would 
easily escape detection among the black kinds, but when some ~ 
of these turn out to be red ones the mistake is pretty palpable. 

Among white grapes Niagara far surpasses all the rest. 
Pocklington rots and cracks badly and is too foxy. Martha isa 
poor apology for a grape, though the vine is vigorous and 
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hardy. The clusters and berry are both small. The Lady is 
larger in berry, earlierand much better in quality, but the vine 
is a slow grower and unproductive, the clusters aresmall, and 
the berries crack and rot as soon as ripe. Lady Washington, 
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goes also. How it can be so highly extolled as it is by some 
good men I cannot conceive, unless it is altogether a different 
Grape with them from what it is with me. To look at the vine 
in wood and foliage it appears to be wild enough to deserve the 


Fig. 80.—A Flower of Aristolochia grandiflora, much reduced.—See page 596. 


with thinning and extra care, might give some satisfaction. 
Prentiss is too uncertain. Elvira, Pearl, Grein’s Golden and Mis- 
souri Riessling are too poor for table use, although they may 
answer for wine in the west, but with me they are marked for 
grafting another season if possible. Noah, Jefferson and 
several others are to share the same fate. Woodruff Red 


name of iron-clad. It is productive, too; the clusters are of 
medium size and very compact, the berries are large, but they 
rot and crack before ripening, so that often half of them are 
wasted, and when they do ripen they are but little better than 
the Champion. Of a dozen vines I have, all but one or two are 
to be grafted with better sorts. Another highly commended 
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variety, Early Victor, is about as near worthless with me as 
any of the list. The vines are vigorous and healthy enough, 
and the grape itself is good, but the cluster and berry are too 
small. In this respect it falls below the Delaware, and any- 
thing below or equaling that in size must be of superior excel- 
lence to become popular. 

Of recent introduction, Munson’s Brilliant is among the 
promising red ones. The cluster and berry are of good size, 
an e quality seems up to the standard. 
psc dually Seems UP E. Williams. 


Tritonias. 


HOUGH the Tritonias are less graceful than the Ixias and 
less brilliant than the Sparaxis, they are, I think, the most 
desirable for general cultivation of the smaller Cape bulbs. 
They are more vigorous than the Ixias, and never, like them, 
damp off when half grown. They lack the vivid contrast of 
scarlet, yellow and black with which some kinds of Sparaxis 
dazzle us, but they will give three flowers for every one Spar- 
axis yield, and these are quite showy enough, ranging from 
vivid orange-crimson to pure white. With Ixia and Sparaxis 
failure is fully as probable as success, but with Tritonia no 
one need miss a bountiful supply of flowers. 

As in other genera of the Iris family, there is much confu- 
sion as to the species of Tritonia; probably more than half of 
those who have 7. crocaéa call it the orange Ixia, while other 
sorts have been ranked with Gladiolus, Montbretia, ete. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Baker’s long-promised work on this 
family will soon be issued, so that we may have an authori- 
tative guide. I have cultivated many of the species of this 
genus, and find most of them to vary much from seed without 
hybridizing, which, all will agree, adds anew charm to a plant, 
for no one will dispute as to the pleasure with which we see a 
new flower unfold whose counterpart no one has ever beheld. 
Some of these are so lovely that I shall name a few of them 
after speaking of the species as far as I have knowledge of 
them. 

T. crocata is the best known of all, and, with its spike of 
brilliant orange flowers nearly two inches across, is showy 
enough to suit the most exacting. Like the other kinds it is 
excellent for cutting, as all buds will open, one by one, in a 
vase of water ; this kind looks particularly bright and attractive 
by artificial light. 7. méniata and 7. deusta differ but little, 
horticulturally speaking, from 7. crocata. T. hyalina of Linne- 
us is generally found in the Dutch catalogues under the name 
of 7. fenestrata, given to it by Jacquin. Both names are ap- 
plicable, and have reference to the fact that, at the base of the 
segments, color is lacking, and the tissues are transparent like 
windows. The general color of this species is lighter in shade 
than that of the other kinds. 7. sgwalida is a very beautiful 
sort; its color is white, shaded at the tips with rose. This is 
regarded as a distinct species by all the botanists, and distinct 
it must therefore be, yet I have repeatedly raised it from pure 
seed of 7: crocata. T. scillaris is less vigorous than the other 
species, but is very beautiful, bearing numerous bright rosy 
flowers, which, however, are much smaller than those of other 
kinds. 

The plant called by some 7. aurea, and by others Crocosma 
aurea, may as well be mentioned in this place. It is probably 
well known to nearly everybody; but, for the benefit of a pos- 
sible few, I may say that it is a summer blooming kind, best 
treated as we treat Gladiolus. Aurea is a singularly inappro- 
priate adjective to apply to its deep orange blossoms. It makes 
its new corms at the end of underground runners several 
inches long. When the bulbs are lifted they will be found to 
have more or less of these runners, without any bulbs at the 
end, but looking much like the pestiferous Witch Grass. These 
ought by no means to be removed, for they will retain their 
vitality until planting-time, and will then go on without delay, 
whereas had they been cut off there could have been no blos- 
soms except from the old corm until new runners had grown, 
which would have shortened the flowering term two or three 
weeks. It is commonly said that in the autumn, when we lift 
the corms, the old ones, those we planted in the spring, ought 
to be discarded because they will never grow again. This is 
an error; they will grow again, but their growth will be com- 
paratively unproductive ot flowers. There are two varieties of 
this plant, Maculata, which, I believe, grows wild in Caffraria, 
and Imperialis, which we owe to the zeal of Mr. Max Leichtlin, 
or, rather, shall owe, when it is generally distributed. 

T. crocata varies in its wild state, four or five well marked 
varieties being recognized by botanists. It varies even more 
in cultivation, some of the best sorts being Copper Chief, a 
very strong growing variety of a coppery red; Lady Rose, pink 
salmon ground, flecked with crimson; Maculata, flesh color, 
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with deep crimson centre; Rubens, white, with carmine cen- 
tre; Striata, pink segments, with median stripes of scarlet ; 
Brenda, beautiful shade between rose and salmon; Bellala, 
segments alternately flesh color and scarlet; Hermosa, bright 
rose centre with salmon scarlet tips; Galatea, white, flecked 
and marbled with light purple; Fuego, fiery scarlet; Peach 
Bloom ; Fenestrata speciosa, very light buff, externally light 
orange. Many others might be named, but enough has been 
said to show between what limits the colors may vary and to 
give an idea of the desirability of the genus. Some years ago 
I hybridized the white form of /reesta refracta and Tritonia 
crocata. Singularly enough the resulting plants bore flowers 
which were Freesia pure and simple, though the Tritonia was 


the seed parent. : 
W. E. Endicott. 


Canton, Mass. 


Cattleya maxima. 


|p Es species, although by no means common, is neverthe- 
less frequently seen in collections. It flowers from October 
to November, and is a fitting companion for the late flowering 
forms of Cattleya labiata. The pseudo-bulbs are more or less 
club-shaped and compressed, varying in length from six inches 
to two feet, and are furnished with a single oblong leathery 
leaf six to twelve inches long and about two inches broad. 
Some specimens are now flowering in the collection of Mr. 
R. H. Measures, of Streatham, bearing two or three flowers 
on a peduncle which springs from the top of the pseudo-bulb, 
enveloped at the base by a large sheath. I remember, how- 
ever, seeing several plants in bloom in October of last year, 
and some of the peduncles had as many as ten large flowers 
on them. The lanceolate-acuminate sepals and the much 
broader, oval-oblong, wavy petals are of a beautiful satiny 
rose color, through which the netting of the veins may be 
seen, thus adding a further adornment to their appearance. 
The lip is tubular, much crisped at the edges, and having the 
same ground color as the sepals and petals, but beautifully 
marked with a network of deep, rich purple lines, which are 
closely arranged on each side of the bright yellow band, which 
extends down the throat and is very conspicuous. 

For more than a hundred years Cad¢dleya maxima has been 
known to scientists through the labors of Ruiz and Pavon, two 
Spanish botanists, who first met with it near Guayaquil, on the 
Andes of Peru, about the year 1777. It was not, however, 
until 1842 that C. maxima found its way alive into Europe. 
This was accomplished by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
who had sent their collector, Theodor Hartweg, out to South 
America in search of new plants. He first met with C. max- 
zma near the banks of the Rio Grande de Melacatos, in Ecua- 
dor, where it was growing on rocks and trunks of trees. 
Plants were sent home, and the first flowers appeared in the 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick in the year 1844. From this 
time until 1855 no trace of the plant is to be found untila pale- 
flowered form appeared in the collection of Mr. W. G. Farmer, 
of Nonsuch Park, Cheam, Surrey, and formed material for 
a figure in the Botanical Magazine. Since this period, thanks to 
the importations of Veitch, Backhouse, Low, Sander and 
others, C. maxima las become an established plant. 

There are a few varieties known, such as Alba, having 
white flowers with purple reticulations on the lip on each 
side of the median yellow band; Aphlebia, rarely seen, and 
characterized by the absence of the purple lines on the lip; 
the variety Peruviana, commonly spoken of in gardens, which 
comes from Peru, and is noted for its deeper colored flowers, 
with more numerous and darker lines on the lip. 

The cultivation of C. maxima (which, by the way, the late 
Professor Reichenbach once called an Epidendrum) is not 
difficult. The plants like a warm, moist house, such as Den- 
drobiums grow in, and will thrive in the usual compost of 
rough peat and sphagnum in well drained pots. They begin 
to grow in the autumn, at the same time as the flowers are 
borne on the previous year’s pseudo-bulbs, and will conse- 
quently require attention as to watering during the winter 
months. According as the new growths appear, and the new 
roots begin to push through the soil, the quantity of water 
may be correspondingly increased. In the summer, when 
the growths are ripening, as much light and air as is consistent 
with safety should be given, soas to have the plants thoroughly 


mature by the autumn. 
Isleworth, London. Fohn Weathers. 


Lonicera quinquelocularis, a native of northern India and the 
Himalayas, can hardly be called a highly ornamental plant 
when there are so many others possessing greater merit; but 
it is interesting on account of the profusion of fresh, clear, 
almost transparent fruit which it bears in the late autumn 
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i long after the leaves have fallen. It is the only hardy bush 
Honeysuckle here which ripens and retains its fruit in perfect 
condition so late in the season. The black seeds are plainly 
. visible within the pulp, which is somewhat mucilaginous and 
_ disagreeably bitter to the taste. The pubescent, ovate, pointed 
leaves aré from one to two inches in length, and the flowers 
are small and of a light yellowish whitecolor. In well drained 
and moderately sheltered situations the plants are quite hardy 
in this latitude, and may grow as large as the more showy 
flowering Tartarian Honeysuckle. 

Among the climbing Honeysuckles the shining black fruit 
of the popular Japanese species (L. Yaponica) is too much 
hidden by the evergreen foliage to be conspicuously orna- 
mental, but at this date (November 27th) a large proportion of 
the fruit of Z. Sw//ivaniz is still full and fresh looking and of a 
bright red color. No other climbing deciduous species ap- 
pears to keep its fruit in a fresh state so late in the season. 

Arnold Arboretum. Wes iG. Fe 


Correspondence. 


Early Chrysanthemums. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—It is true, as Mr. Thorpe states in his reply to my note 
on September Chrysanthemums, that they will continue to be 
grown, but even his well known passion for these lowers does 
not seemingly lead him to claim much beauty for the varieties 
which we at present possess. It is gratifying, however, to be 
assured from suchan authority thatadvancesare being made in 

this class of plants. Some of Mr. Thorpe’s early flowers were 
very promising this year, but only renewed tests and propaga- 
tion (seemingly one of the greatest trials) will prove their 
value. Skillful hybridizers like Mr. Thorpe have secrets be- 
yond the ordinary grower, and yet it is difficult to understand 
how varieties of which M. E. Nichols is the type are to be 
hastened into bloom a whole month earlier than their natural 
season. Asa type they seem to lack the very early maturation 
which, with quick bud development, brings Madame Des- 
granges into bloom so early. The mid-season kinds seem to 
differ from the November ones only in the quicker develop- 
ment of buds, as both classes of plants form buds at same 
time usually. 

It is hardly a legitimate occasion for criticism that any one 
finds pleasure in growing any flowers at any season, but, 
speakine for myself, Chrysanthemums are flowers to be en- 
joyed only in their proper character and relations. To me 
Chrysanthemum means profusion of bloom and great masses of 
color, and these, I find, can only be fully enjoyed in late Octo- 
berand onward. Asa fancier I can appreciate flowers at any 
time; as the owner of a garden I find my greatest pleasures in 
the blooming of my flowers in their normal seasons. Ina 
well stocked garden one instinctively separates the seasons on 
certain shifting lines. Certainly the emotions awakened by 
flowers at one season are entirely different from those pro- 
duced at others. The Chrysanthemums are glorious on a 
frosty morning; they seem brighter and firmer in the keen air, 
and my pulse always beats faster, and it is always with pleasant 
excitement that I go among them then, to enjoy the 
masses of bloom and inhale their camphorous odor. What 
an antithesis to the earliest flowers of spring, whose sudden 
awakening, stimulated by the first warm rays ofthe sun, must, 
even to the most unemotional, bring a pleasure at once ex- 
quisite and sober as the mysterious forces of reviving nature 
are made evident! As the seasons advance the reflective 
gardener has with each a different set of emotions gratified. To 
paraphrase Mr. Warner, the gardener needs all the consola- 


tions of these pleasures. 
Elizabeth, N. J. e FN. Gerard. 


Cycles of Fruit Growing. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The culture of the sour Cherries has greatly declined in 
the older sectionsof America. The cause was the prevalence of 
black knot. This disease has now almost entirely disappeared, 
’ and there is no reason why there should not again be a great 

planting of this most wholesome fruit. If only a few trees are 

set by scattered cultivators there will be no fruit saved from 
the birds. There should be a special movement on the part 
of nurserymen to encourage Cherry-planting. The sorts 
most advantageous for the general grower covering all the 
northern states are the Early Richmond, the Mayduke, the 
large Montmorency, and the common sour Cherry, from which 
the Richmond and Montmorency have been improved. These 
are entirely hardy, and could well be grown for their beauty in 
blossoming season. Percival Lowell's description of Cherry 
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worship in Corea and Japan is peculiarly fascinating. These 
Orientals go out in crowds at the time of Cherry blossoms, and 
also in Plum season, and, sitting under the trees, sip tea, write 
poems and become as sentimental as lovers, But aside from 
the flowers, the beauty of the fruit is beyond that of any other 
tree, and there is none more wholesome. 

The time of depression for the Quince is also about over. 
Forty years ago it was grown very largely in the northern 
states. Then the borer attacked the trees and whole orchards 
were obliterated. The cutting of forests also made our climate 
subject to sharper changes, which made more protection 
needful for semi-tender fruits. For the last thirty years 
Quince-growing has been confined to a few localities. Prices 
have ruled very high, so that a good acre of Quinces will 
realize profits beyond any other fruit. Seven dollars a barrel has 
been the average price of first-rate quinces in this market. But 
the borer is gone or nearly gone; and we know how to prevent his 
ravages. Now, there is common sense in a general planting 
of this fruit once more. The requisites of success are asouth- 
ern or south-eastern exposure, and protection, natural or arti- 
ficial, against the north-west winds. I always bind my trees 
with stalks, straw or hay while young and keep them well 
mulched. A Quince-tree to thrive must be well fed, but not 
over-fed. Use coal ashes abundantly about the trees. 

Another fruit that should come backabout nowis the currant. 
I think that in proportion to the population we do not have half 
the currants that were grown in 1850. The twig-borer is gone, 
and the currant worm is very easily managed by two sprink- 
lings of hellebore. The market for this delightful fruitis never 
overstocked. 

When I was a boy there were four fruits specially abundant : 
plums, currants, cherries and quinces. No one imagined they 
could get on without them. They had their cycle of growth, 
then a cycle of decadence ; now we mayreplant. The plum is 
already finding its old place, but the quince, cherry and currant 
arescarce. Ouronly chance of successful competition with birds 
and insects is to plant enough for both the birds and ourselves 
and together whip the insects. We cannot succeed without 
an alliance with our friends in the air. The probability of 
their multiplying beyond reasonable numbers is very slight, 
except in such an abnormal case as the English sparrow ; but 


we must furnish them food. 
Clinten, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


The Forest. 


Systematic Timber-cutting in Quebec. 


HE following remarks are translated and condensed from 

a paper presented in French to the American Forestry 
Association at its meeting of September 2d, 1890, by Mr. 
J. X. Pirrault, Secretary of the Quebec Forest-Association: 

Now while the destruction of the state forests is carried 
on so systematically that it is possible to foretell the fatal 
moment when the province of Quebec will be stripped of its 
most valuable forest-trees, it is a public duty to make a last 
appeal to the patriotism of the men who govern us to put an 
end to the vandalism of which we are every day the witnesses. 

For more than a century the public domain has been pil- 
laged with the thoughtless consent of the state. What was 
once the finest forest-property in the world has been ruined 
by pasturage, and by the wasteful methods of lumbermen who, 
not content to make enormous fortunes at the expense of the 
Province, have cut and destroyed everything in their path 
without thought of the future. 

Our neighbors in the United States have acted with the 
same want of forethought, but with this difference, that with 
a population ten times larger than ours the destruction of their 
forests has gone on more rapidly. Never, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of any people has there been seen the administration of a 
public domain so criminal and so disastrous. 

The forests of the United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the frontiers of Mexico to those of Can- 
ada, cover 450,000,000 acres. The annual cutting over of 
25,000,000 acres gives On an average 4,800,000,000 cubic feet 
of lumber. The railroads use, in addition, 500,000,000 feet, 
the mines 150,000,000, fences consume 500,000,000; 150,- 
000,000 feet are exported, while 18,000,000,000 feet are con- 
sumed as fuel. The whole forms the enormous total of 
24,000,000,000 feet, of an approximate value of $1,000,000,0c00o— 
that is to say, more than the total value of the crop of wheat, 
rye, oats, potatoes, cotton and tobacco produced in the United 
States, and thirty-three per cent. more than the value of all 
exportations of every kind from that great country. 

It is hardly conceivable and yet it is true that no forest- 
administration has been charged with securing intelligent 
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management of this colossal property. It has been truly 
said that the real riches of a country are not in its deposits of 
the precious metals, but in its forests, and yet, thanks to the 
folly of the Government of the United States, these fruitful 
sources of public wealth have been allowed to perish without 
any thought beyond the morrow. 

Some idea of the enormous traffic which springs from forests 
of the United States may be gathered, perhaps, from the fact 
that in Chicago alone the 2,000,000,000 feet of wood and lum- 
ber which are handled in that market represent 1,o00‘car-loads 
for every working day in the year. If all the forest-products 
of the United States were moved by rail, we should havea 
train equal in length to eleven times the circle of the globe at 
the point of its greatest diameter. The northern states alone 
produce two-thirds of this lumber each year, or about 20,000,- 
000,000 feet, worth three hundred millions of dollars. This 
represents a weight of 500,000,000 tons, and would require a 
fleet of 500,000 vessels, each of 1,000 tons burden, to transport 
it—that is, a tonnage equal to twice the fleets of the entire 
world. 

This forest-wealth of the United States has been so used and 
abused that already the richest forests have disappeared. The 
pine of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, once considered 
inexhaustible, exist no longer. They have been exterminated; 
and this is readily understood when it is remembered that a 
single mill in this region has cut half a million feet a day, and 
that the capacity of all the mills of the United States is more 
than 60,000,000,000 feet a year. According to the Census re- 
port, there were in 1880 55,175,000,000 feet of pine standing. 
Since that time 45,475,000,000 have been cut, so that in all the 
northern part of the United States there is now only two years’ 
supply of white pine of the best quality left, with more or less 
pine of inferior quality. 

The improvidence of the Government, and the insatiate de- 
sire to grow rich rapidly, have brought our neighbors’ forests 
into this condition. It seems almost incomprehensible that a 
nation so intelligent and practical can allow itself to be de- 
spoiled of one of the principal sources of national wealth while 
it was so easy to render it perpetually productive. 

And what have we done ourselves here in Canada? Have 
we not committed the same blunders? Has not our public 
domain been pillaged also? How many millions have been 
sent from Canada during the last fifty years to enrich the peo- 
ple of London? Our Pine-forests have nearly disappeared. 
The timber of which we were once so proud has vanished. 
The pine, which is now found only between the Red River at 
the west and Migen at the east, does not extend north of the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude in the valley of the Ottawa and 
the fifty-second degree in the region of Albany Lake. There 
is none north of Lake Superior. Our best Pine-forests were 
in the valleys of the Ottawa, of the San Maurice, of the Sagi- 
naw and their tributaries. All these have been destroyed, and 
now it is necessary to go 300 miles from Ottawa to the head- 
waters of the San Maurice and to Lake St. John to find lum- 
bermen at work. All that immense forest-territory of the 
province of Quebec, of more than 100,000 square miles area, 
would represent to-day hundreds of millions if the state had 
managed it intelligently. But here, as in the United States, 
every one supposed our forests were inexhaustible. They 
have been cut without pity and without rest. 

The Government was deaf to every appeal to protect the 
public forests as long as afew hundred thousand dollars, derived 
from the forest, was available to make up the deficit of the 
general administration. The sale of limits made often to politi- 
cal partisans, most often fraudulently and at prices absolutely 
ridiculous, have almost entirely ruined our forests. Great 
bodies of timber have been sacrificed at ridiculous prices in 
time of panic when there was no demand for timber. In 1844 
the Government, among other limits, sold one of 100 square 
miles for $4 asquare mile—that is to say, atthe rate of two acres 
for one cent. Is it possible to imagine any greater folly in the 
administration of Government affairs? The results of these 
wasteful methods are apparent. The cut of pine east of Mon- 
treal, which amounted two years ago to 250,000,000 feet, has 
now fallen to 25,000,000—that is to say, to an annual output of 
only ten per cent. of the former production—and this for the 
excellent reason that there is no more pine to cut in that re- 
gion. Itis the price of the ruin of the forest-capital of the 
province which the government of Quebec has received and 
still receives every year. We have obtained as a gift from 
our fathers a forest-domain unequaled in the world. It was 
able every year to produce an enormous revenue, sufficient, 
if properly administered, to meet all the expenses of the state. 
And we have not been sufficiently intelligent to administer 
this property in such a way as to perpetuate the revenue for 
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our children. On the contrary, without regard to the most 
elementary rules of forest-culture, we have alienated the forest- 
domain by throwing it open to a crowd of greedy speculators 
whose only other aim has been to destroy it entirely. Such 
criminal conduct merits the contempt and reproof of the whole 
world. The province of Quebec is not alone culpable. On- 
tario, New Brunswick, Newfoundland are even worse off than 
we are, and when the forest-resources of the Canadian con- 
federation are examined, it is only too apparent that in a com- 
paratively short time we shall be obliged to depend for 
our tiinber upon other provinces. British Columbia, on the 
Pacific side of the continent, is well wooded, but her forests 
are too remote to be of practical value to us here in the east. 
The timber supply of British Columbia will be needed by her 
own people and by those of the north-west. Her timber can 
be sent to Australia, California and South America more ad- 
vantageously than to us here. From the Rocky Mountains to 
Lake Superior timber is scarce. It is disappearing rapidly in 
Ontario ; and in the maritime provinces and in all the eastern 
counties consumption is increasing and the supply is disap- 
pearing very rapidly. 

It is evident, then, that the province of Quebee must adopt 
at once the methods which are everywhere recognized as 
necessary to stop this destruction and assure by means of an 
intelligent administration the perpetuity of whatremains of our 
forest-domain. It is necessary, ina word, to inaugurate here a 
system of regular cutting such asis practiced in France, Ger- 
many and other civilized countries, where not only the an- 
nual output is preserved, but the extent and value of the 
forests are steadily increased. The government of Que- 
bec should, in order to preserve its forest-domain and in- 
crease for all time its productive capacity, adopt the following 

lan : 

First. It should divide the public domain into five great for- 
est-regions—namely, Ottawa, San Maurice, Saginaw, the coun- 
ties of the east and the Gaspasie—and place each under the 
direction of a general forest-officer. Each of these forest- 
officers should then divide his region into as many forests as 
there are distinct regions, each composing a certain number 
of limits. 

Each forest should be worked, under the direction of a 
forest-officer of the region, by a timber-merchant, owner of a 
saw-mill, and such a forest should be cut once in every twenty 
years or more, according to the nature of the soil and the trees 
which are found init. In this way every year a twentieth part 
only of the forest would be worked; the remaining ninety- 
five per cent. will be left to its natural growth and protected 
against all inroads from the lumberman or his employees. 
By cutting each year trees only which have arrived at their full 
value, those preserved would be ready for the axe twenty years 
after. In this way a forest will perpetuate itself indefinitely, 
yielding constantly an equal and regular annual product without 
deterioration. 

Second. Every year the Government should determine what 
will be the amount of timber called for by the needs of com- 
merce in order to ayoid the over-stocking of the market and 
the commercial disasters which result from over-production 
and the consequent shrinking in value of forest-products. 

Third. As is well known, the squaring of timber in the 
woods, by which the soilis covered with chips, is animminent 
cause of fire, and a third of the wood moreover is lost by this 
means. The Government should demand that all trees should 
be sawed, not hewn, or floated down the streams in convenient 
lengths to points of shipment. 

Fourth. The Government should exercise an intelligent in- 
spection over the operations of lumbermen, and it should be 
the duty of the general forest-guards of each region to mark 
themselves, or to have marked by their assistants, all trees to 
be cut or to be reserved in the annual cutting. ‘ 

Fifth. The Government should send to the Forest-School 
at Nancy acertain number of young men who, having followed 
the course there in forest-studies, would be fitted later toassume 
the direction of our woods and forests. 

Sixth. As the management of our woods and forests belongs 
to the department of the Minister of Agriculture, the general 
forest-guards should be placed under the direction of that 
officer in all matters relating to the valuation and exploi- 
tation of the forest-domain. 

It will perhaps be argued that these indispensable forms will 
entail serious expenses on the Government. Thisis a mistake. 
Itis simply a redistribution of duties and a transfer of the 
Government employees, which is necessary in order to put 
this system in operation. 

And after all, a forest-domain of 50,000 square miles is well 
worth the trouble and expense of someattention. It produces 
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annually something like 400,000,000 feet of pine and 110,000,000 
feet of spruce, besides 37,000,000 feet of red and white pine 
timber, 600,000 feet of hard wood, 4,500,000 railway ties, 
besides vast quantities of cedar, tamarack and 5,000,000 feet of 
fire-wood; the whole producing a revenue to the province ofa 
million dollars. The total annual forest-product for all Canada 
amounts to $25,000,000, and this will double certainly as wooa 
becomes rarer in the United States. In afew years from now 
the province of Quebec will obtain from her forests a revenue 
sufficient nearly to meet all her expenses, provided an intelli- 
gent forest-administration can be established. We still have 
in our forests and in our waste land hundreds of millions of 
dollars with which can be assured the greatest prosperity of 
the province, but it is necessary that the men who govern us 
should realize the urgent necessity of administering wisely this 
magnificent inheritance upon which depends the future 
prosperity of the nation. And especially is it necessary that they 


consider the rights of the coming generation and determine to 


protect this inheritance against the attacks of the short-sighted 
and thoughtless. 


Recent Publications. 


North American Fauna. No. 3. Results of a Biological 
Survey of the San Francisco Mountain Region and Desert of 
the Little Colorado, Arizona. By C. Hart Merriam, M.D., 
United States Department of Agriculture, Division of Orni- 
thology and Mammalogy. Washington, 1890. 

This is the outcome of a careful biological study of the San 
Francisco-mountain region of Arizona, and although Dr. Mer- 
riam’s studies are principally devoted to vertebrate animals, 
his paper contains much which is of direct interest to botan- 
ists, but interesting as it is, the results, as has been well 
pointed out in the Botanical Gazette, are specially “ valuable 
in that they mark out a line of botanical work which the 
Government should at once enter upon and push to its com- 
pletion.” j 
_ Dr. Merriam deals with the general subject of geographical 
distribution, and the conclusions which he reaches are, that 
there are two life areas in North America, a boreal and a sub- 
tropical, both extending across the continent with long inter- 
penetrating arms. He abandons therefore the three life areas 
generally accepted by naturalists—namely, an eastern, a cen- 
tral and western—establishing, however, in the particular 
region discussed seven lesser life zones, four of northern and 
three of southern or mixed origin. The correlation of the 
northern zones with corresponding zones in the north and 
east are pointed out. 

Dr. Merriam first treats of the Alpine zone, which embraces 
the bleak and storm-beaten summit of San Francisco Moun- 
tain, which rises to an elevation of 11,500 feet. Nine of the 
species of plants growing here were collected by Greeley 
on the shores of Lady Franklin Bay, and many of them are 
found scattered over the mountain ranges in all the northern 
parts of the continent. It appears ‘that many of the plants 
found on the high rocky summits of San Francisco Mountain 
occur on the higher peaks of the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade range, and the Appalachian chain. They 
occur along the arctic coasts of Alaska, Hudson Strait, north 
Labrador, Greenland, north Siberia and Spitzbergen; they 
occur in the Alps of Europe, in the Altai and Ural Mountains, 
the Pyrenees, and some of them even in the Himalayas. In 
brief, they inhabit the arctic regions of the globe and extend 
far south on the summits of the higher mountain ranges. 
Plants and animals having such a distribution are termed 
Arctic-Alpine Circumpolar species.” __ 

“Just below the barren arctic summit of the mountain is a 
narrow belt which may be named the Timber-line zone. Here 
the trees which reach timber-line (in this case Picea Engel- 
manni and Pinus aristata) lose the upright or arborescent 
habit and exist as stunted and prostrate trunks, whose gnarled 
and weather-beaten forms bear testimony to the severity of 
their struggle with the elements. In this narrow belt a num- 
ber of hardy little plants attain their maximum development, 
decreasing rapidly in abundance both above and_ below. 
Many of them are circumpolar species found throughout the 
northern regions of America, and some of them throughout 
the northern regions of the world, coming south on high 
mountains, and occurring in greatest perfection just at or near 
the edge of the northern limit of trees, and at timber-line on 
mountains further south. Such plants are known to botanists 
as ‘sub-Alpine’ species, and it would be well if the term 
sub-Alpine were restricted to the characteristic species of this 
zone.” 

“Passing down into the next zone, the Spruce-zone, a num- 
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ber of plants, birds and mammals are ‘encountered which are 
characteristic of humid northern regions, but regions not 
quite so cold as those inhabited by the species which occur 
on the snowy summit and at timber-line. The characteristic 
trees of this zone are Engelmann’s Spruce (Picea Engelmannt) 
and the Fox-tail Pine (Pinus aristata). The fact of present 
interest is that many of the plants here enumerated as grow- 
ing in the Spruce-zone of this mountain are equally character- 
istic of the upper Spruce-belt of the higher Alleghanies, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Cascades and the Sierra Nevada, and 
occur also in the great northern Spruce-forest of Canada. It 
is well known that the northernmost part of our continent con- 
sists of bare rock and frozen tundras. There are no trees 
along the sea edge of Labrador or Hudson Strait, or along the 
coast region of arctic America from Boothia Felix to Alaska, 
but just south of this region a large forest begins which has 
been called the Great Pine Forest. There is not a Pine-tree in 
it, but it is called Pine because conifers in general are called 
Pines by people who are not botanists. The tree that grows 
there is a species of Spruce congeneric with the Spruce which 
occurs high up on San Francisco Mountain, and many of the 
humbler plants are either identical or closely related repre- 
sentative forms.” 

“The distinctive tree,” of what Dr. Merriam calls the Cana- 
dian or Balsam Fir-zone, ‘‘isthe Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia), which ranges northward to British Columbia. Another 
tree of nearly coincident vertical distribution on the mountain 
is the lofty Rocky Mountain Pine (Pinus flexilis macrocarpa), 
which extends north to the Kootenai region and Calgary, in 
Canada. Wherever the Douglas Fir has been burned off its 
place is taken by the Aspen (Populus tremuloides), a species of 
wide distribution in the north, where it ranges from New Eng- 
land to Newfoundland and Labrador, and thence westward to 
Alaska, reaching its highest perfection along the southern part 
of the great coniferous forest of northern Canada, and coming 
south in the mountains.” In this belt Dr. Merriam found such 
plants as Geum triflorum, Potentilla fruticosa, Actea spicata 
and Viola Canadensis, all of wide distribution in our north- 
eastern flora, as well as a Ceanothus representing a western- 
American genus, with two species penetrating into our eastern 
flora. 

The next natural division is called by Dr. Merriam the Neu- 
tral or Pine-zone. ‘‘The characteristic and only tree of the 
Pine-zone is Pinus ponderosa, which forms an unbroken forest 
over the whole of the lava plateau above the altitude of 7,000 
feet, and extends up as high in some of the parks as 8,800 feet. 
As a distinctive species, however, it loses its character at 
about 8,200 feet, where it is invaded and soon after replaced 
by Pinus flexilis, Pseudotsuga taxifolia and Populus tremu- 
loides. Pinus ponderosa may be regarded as a tree of the mid- 
dle elevations, occurring between the Pifion and Cedar of the 
lower hills and the Firs and Spruces of the higher mountains. 
In such situations it ranges from the highlands of western 
Texas and northern Mexico, northward along the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada to the dry interior of British 
Columbia, in latitude fifty-one degrees thirty minutes, avoid- 
ing the region of excessive rainfall along the coast from north- 
‘ern California northward.” 

Next below is the Pifion-zone : 

“The distinctive trees of this zone (6,000-7,000 feet) are the 
Pifion or Nut Pine (Pinus edulis) and the so-called ‘Cedar’ 
(Funiperius occidentalis monosperma), both averaging about 
sixteen feet in height. The singular checker-bark Juniper 
(Funiperus pachyphlewa), a very handsome and conspicuous 
species, occurs in two or three special localities, but is rare. 
Several large shrubs not observed elsewhere are abundant in 
parts of this belt, namely, Berberis Fremontit, Rhus aromatica, 
var. “ilobata, and Sfirea discolor, var. dumosa. Both the 
Pifion and Cedar occupy elevations of corresponding tempera- 
ture in the arid lands from western Texas through New Mexi- 
co and Arizona and northward to central Colorado, and the 
Cedar reaches westward te southern California. Closely 
related and strictly representative forms extend northward 
through the Great Basin to the Plains of the Columbia. The 
other species mentioned occupy more or less of the same 
range, and some of them push northward over the Great 
Plains as well as the interior basin.” 

Space will not permit us toreproduce Dr. Merriam’s account 
of the desert of the Little Colorado, the so-called ‘“ Painted 
Desert” ofthe earlier explorers, which he crossed and recrossed 
several times. The extracts we have laid béfore our readers 
are sufficient, however, to call attention to the importance and 
interest of this publication, which is by far the most consider: 
able contribution to our knowledge of the plants and animals 
of a peculiarly interesting region which has yet appeared./ 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society will offer $3,800 
next year in prizes for flowers and plants. 


Fifty-six Chrysanthemum shows in as many towns and cities 
have been reported so far this year in the American Florist. 


The death is announced of the German landscape-gardener, 
Niepraschk, the author of many important parks and gardens 
in different parts of Germany, and in recent years Director of 
the Garden of Flora at Cologne. 


Not less than $1,600 was taken from the sale of tickets to the 
Chrysanthemum exhibition recently held in Boston by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. Financially this was one of 
the most successful exhibitions ever given by this Society, the 
receipts being double those of last year at the corresponding 
exhibition. 


Pierre Tschihatheff, the distinguished traveler and naturalist, 
has recently died in Florence. He is known by his French 
translation of Grisebach’s ‘‘ Vegetation der Erde,’”’ which he 
enriched with many original notes, and by his great work on 
the natural history of Asia Minor. It was for him that the 
Pyrethrum, now used successfully in dry countries to form 
turf in the place of grass, was named. 


Our figures of the Aristolochia this week will recall the in- 
terest which was excited by the flowering in Kew last spring of 
Aristolochia Goldieana. The plant was described as so small 
that it could be crumpled in a man’s hand, while the great 
white-tubed flower was too large to conceal in a peck measure. 
The interior of the flower was ‘strangely beautiful, too, with its 
pencilings of purplish chocolate on a ground of old gold. Avzs- 
tolochia longecaudata, mentioned last week, is one of the most 
distinct and handsome of the unilabiate group. 


Tuberous Begonias, Herbaceous Pzeonies and Chrysanthe- 
mums are to be added next year to the list of flowers for which 
the so-called prospective prizes are established by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. These prizes are offered for 
the best seedling raised by the exhibitor and shown for three 
years consecutively. Many seedling plants, notably Clirysan- 
themums, produce good flowers at their first blooming, and 
then deteriorate, and eventually prove worthless. Under the 
plan adopted by this Society the raisers only of well tried varie- 
ties are rewarded. 


There were 136 seedling Chrysanthemums shown at the 
Philadelphia exhibition, and, according to John Thorpe, who 
acted as one of the judges, one out of every five had genuine 
and distinct merit. It may be added that Mr. Thorpe speaks 
with disrespect of that ‘scale of points” which had been de- 
vised to secure an accurate estimation of the quality of Chry- 
santhemums. He says that the judges made only one mistake, 
and that was in a case where they attempted to cipher out the 
value of a Chrysanthemum by a sum in arithmetic. Atter that 
the ‘‘scale of points”’ was discarded. 


A correspondent of the American Architect and Building 
News, while confessing that no definite solution of the build- 
ing problems i involved in the “World’s Fair” at Chicago has 
yet been arrived at, says that, ‘‘according to the best authori- 
ties, the Committee now Eres to report with suggestions for 
buildings substantially as follows,” as regards those in which 
our readers are most interested: “ Agriculture, 1,200 feet long 
by 400 feet wide, with annex for power-house ” 5 and ‘“ Viticul- 
ture, Horticulture and Floricuiture, to be built in the form of 
a cross, each of the four wings being 200 by 150 feet, and the 
central rotunda 200 feet in diameter. An annex for heating 
boilers is also suggested for this building.” 


The Popular Science Monthly, quoting from a lecture on 
museums by Dr. G. Brown Goode, says that the earliest gen- 
eral collection shown to an American public was formed by a 
man named Arnold, at Norwalk, Connecticut, prior to the 
Revolution, and consisted of birds and insects. It first 
awakened an interest in scientific matters in President John 
Adams, who visited it several times ‘‘as he traveled from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia, and his interest culminated in the founda- 
tion of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” But, it 
is added, the history of American scientific museums had its 
true beginning With the establishment of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia in 1812 and the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History. 


Yhe Builder recently described a little church at Greensted, 
in Essex, England, which, although built of wood, has stood 
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for a thousand years, and is still in constant use. Its chancel 
is of brick, and seems to have been added in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but the nave, which is thought to have originally been 
the whole of the building, and to date from the latter part of 
the ninth century, has only a plinth of brick, upon which rests 
a sill supporting the walls, which are formed of planks so thick 
as to be almost logs, about four and a half feet long and two 
or three feet wide. These walls are windowless, light enter- 
ing only through dormers in the roof, which is of shingles and 
is not more than forty years old. 


Mr. Maries, the well known collector, gives in the London, 
Garden the following account of how Primula obconica was in- 
troduced: ‘‘ When I was traveling in central China I wasmuch 
puzzled how to bring out living plants 1,100 miles to the coast 
at Shanghai. I, of course, took plants of the things I thought 
were the best for garden purposes, but Ferns and “herbaceous 
plants were altog ether out of the question. I thought, how- 
ever, that many seeds would germinate it they were kept in soil, 
so I collected surface soil from about Ferns and Primulas and 
other plants. This was kept in an old wine box, and eventually 
taken to Hong-Kong. I took this home twelve months after- 
ward, and the soil was ‘sown’ in a glass house. The first 
thing that came up was Primula obconica in large quantities, 
several shrubs and a lot of Ferns. I have often seen remarks 
in Zhe Garden about the native habitat of Primula Sinensis. 
This grows wild in all the gorges leading to the Yang-tse 
River above Ichang. Where I stayed, there in a cave temple, 
a few miles above Tchang, the clefts in the rocks above and 
below the cave entrance were full of P. Stzensis in immense 
tufts in full flower. This was in February.” 


Some systematic experimental work has been carried on at 
the Botanic Gardens of Georgetown, Demerara, since the semi- 
nal fertility of Sugar-cane has been proved. It has been 
established that propagation by seed in ordinary field cultiva- 
tion will never be adopted, because in a great majority of 
varieties two years are required from the time the seed is 
sown before the seedlings mature, or fifteen to eighteen 
months are needed from the time they are strong enough to 
be planted out in the open ground. Besides this, the delicacy 
and slow growth of the cane in its infancy is an insuperable 
obstacle. “The practical use that can be made of seedling cane 
is in obtaining new varieties. These seedlings vary very 
widely, and they have a marked tendency to improvement. 
In many cases the advance in quality and size of the cane has 
been remarkable. It is hoped by the Director of the Botanic 
Garden that the canes may be increased in size and weight and 
that the sugar content may be increased also. It is not im- 
probable that in addition to these essential qualities the cane 
may be improved in habit of growth, resistance to drought, 
degree of earliness, percentage of fibre, etc., so that it is not 
impossible that a marked advance in sugar culture will be 
made from these seedlings. 


The variety of uses to which the bark of the Cork Oakis put 
in southern Europe, as indicated in a report of United States 
Consul F. H. Schenck, will surprise most American readers. 
“Although,” he says, ‘what gives most value to cork are the 
bottle corks, still it has other applications, some of considera- 
ble importance, such as plates or slabs for use on boilers, 
room carpets, the making of rugs, life-preservers, cork- dust 
bricks, hats, album-covers, picture- “frames, jewel-boxes, brace- 
lets and other objects of adornment; soles for shoes and boots, 
wheels of small dimensions for railroad cars, and the grease- 
boxes of the wagons; and recently it is applied as ‘Corcho lar- 
minado,’ or ornamental slabs, the invention of Don Buena- 
ventura Reull, of Barcelona, which is employed to cover plane 
surfaces and curves, em ploying them as carpets and for other 
uses. They make, moreover, huts for those who work at 
cork, and in Turkey they make cork coffins. In Italy they 
make images and crosses, shoes, horse-saddles, horse-shoes, 
arms, blacking, fortifications, furniture, soles for shoes, wad- 
ding for mortars, and obtain lampblack for printing in the 
United States, and the round or hollow cork is especially em- 
ployed in the province of Valencia to husk rice. It is also 
used for bee-hives, pans and pails to deposit or carry millx; in 
ornaments in gardens, for relief maps to form the elevations, 
for floats in fishing apparatus, for pails where they cool water 
with ice or snow, ete. From the imperfect combustion of 
cork is obtained Spanish black, a product much esteemed for 
making printers’ ink.” To this we may add that artists in Italy 
and Spain carve pictures in relief in cork which have much 
the appearance of being moulded of terra-cotta; and that the 
packers of fruit for export now seem to prefer a coarsely 
granulated cork to the traditional sawdust packing. 
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Western American Oaks. 


HE flora of western North America is rich in Oaks. 
They form a widely scattered group of trees and 
shrubs with many peculiar forms, very dissimilar, except 
in the case of a few of the species, to the Oaks of the Atlantic 
_ side of the continent, where the genus is also largely rep- 
resented. The western American Oaks, especially the spe- 
cies which inhabit the region bordering Mexico, are cer- 
tainly the most difficult of all our trees to distinguish 
specifically. Such characters as may be usually depended 
on to distinguish one of our eastern Oaks from another are 
not readily found in these western plants. Some of these 
species, if they are regarded in any broad sense, vary with 
latitude or soil or elevation in the most remarkable man- 
ner, and the same plant sometimes furnishes within the 
area of a few acres sufficient distinct forms for half a dozen 
herbarium species, as Engelmann noticed in the case of 
the Rocky Mountain Scrub Oak, growing on the upper 
_ slopes of the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas. There are spe- 
_ cies which are represented in one valley by stately trees, 
while in another, a few miles off, they are shrubs, produc- 
ing their fruit on stems rising perhaps to a height of a foot 
_ only from the ground. The leaves on one individual of a 
species may be all entire, and on another, growing under 
what appear to be precisely similar conditions, they may 
be conspicuously spinosely-serrate, or the two forms may 
_ be found mingled on the same plant. The fruit of different 
individuals varies greatly, too, in size and often in shape, 
and the botanist who studies these plants in the herbarium 
only will find abundant material to multiply at least by ten 
the number of the species which are now admitted by the 
best field observers. 
The more these Oaks are studied the more difficult be- 
comes the proper limitation of the species. But this is true 
of nearly all genera in which many forms have been de- 
veloped, that is, in which the tendency to seminal variation is 
strong, as is the case, for example, with nearly all plants of the 
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Rose family. All genera are difficult if one takes the trouble 
to study them, is the true remark of a distinguished botanist 
who has devoted thirty years of his life to the critical study 
of the species of a single genus. ‘That is to say, the diffi- 
culty of defining species increases in proportion to the ex- 
tent of our knowledge, and the more we study plants the 
more we realize the impossibility of placing artificial limits 
to the groups of individuals which botanists call species. 
The study of every large genus presents difficulties enough, 
if the attempt is made to learn everything there is to learn 
about it; and although it is getting to be the fashion to think 
that the labors of the systematic botanist are nearly over, 
it is probably true that there is not a single large genus of 
plants which is thoroughly known or understood in all its 
aspects, and that instead of knowing the plants of the 
world, we are only beginning to get ready to study them. 
This is certainly true of the Oaks of western America, 
although it is nearly a hundred years since Humboldt dis- 
covered in Mexico one of the species which is now known 
to grow within the present limits of the United States; and 
although from Humboldt’s day to this the botanists who 
have dealt with the plants of western America have studied 
the Oaks more or less intelligently. 

Thomas Nuttall, one of the best of observers, who saw 
many of them growing in his transcontinental journeys, 
published figures of a number of the species fifty years ago 
in his continuation of Michaux’s ‘‘North American Sylva,” 
and there are admirable figures of some of the southern 
species which extend into our territory from Mexico in the 
work of the Danish botanist Liebmann on the Oaks of 
Central America, published long after his death by his 
compatriot, CGérsted. Dr. Albert Kellogg studied the Cali- 
fornia Oaks for years and drew figures of many of the spe- 
cies. Engelmann studied them long and patiently with all 
the zeal, acumen and sound judgment which he brought to 
the investigation of any particularly difficult group of plants. 
The conclusions which he reached with regard to the Cali- 
fornia Oaks are worthy of the most careful consideration, 
although he did not have the advantage of studying these 
trees in the field until after his mind had been pretty well 
made up about them, and although there are several 
species described by him which he never saw outside 
of herbaria. When the chaotic condition of our knowl- 
edge of the American Oaks, Pines, Firs and Junipers when 
Engelmann began to study them, and the light which has 
been thrown upon them by his studies, are remembered, 
too much, certainly, cannot be said in praise of his labors 
in this field. 

The latest study of the California Oaks has been made 
by Professor Edward L. Greene, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It originated in the desire of a liberal patron of 
science in California, Mr. James M. McDonald, to publish 
the drawings of the Oaks left by Dr. Kellogg. They 
were reproduced eighteen months ago, Mr. Greene sup- 
plying the text, with descriptions of some new species 
and many critical and valuable notes. The summer of 
last year was then devoted by Mr. Greene to studying west- 
ern American Oaks in many of the regions where these trees 
occur, and now he has brought out, through the liberality 
of Mr. McDonald, a second paper on the subject, with de- 
scriptions and figures of several additional species and 
varieties which the author proposes, after careful examina- 
tions made upon living plants. 

It is not our purpose to criticise the conclusions reached 
by Mr. Greene. He has had better opportunities than any 
of his predecessors to observe these plants growing over 
wide ranges of country, and therefore under dissimilar 
conditions with regard to soil, climate and exposure, and 
whether his ideas of the specific rank of some of the west- 
ern Oaks are generally accepted or not, the value of his 
investigation cannot be denied. A complete knowledge 
of these trees, or even an approximately complete knowl- 
edge of them, such as exists with regard to our eastern 
Oaks, the result of two centuries of investigation, will only 
be reached by the study of the trees in the field by a large 
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number of students approaching the subject from different 
points of view. The accumulated knowledge thus gained 
will give the best idea that can be obtained of this group 
of trees and of the limitation of the species. Botanists, 
however, will always differ in their conception of species, 
and in the case of the California Oaks the varieties of one 
will be species for another, or what one author considers 
a species another will regard as only a variety or as a 
natural hybrid. Information of this character, unsatisfac- 
tory, doubtless, as it may appear to those persons who 
believe that it is the duty of the naturalist to find unalter- 
able characters for every species, will only be reached 
through field observations, and the more people who study 
our trees in the field, as Professor Greene is studying them 
in California, the more accurate and satisfactory will be our 
knowledge of them. 

These two papers upon our western Oaks must be ranked 
among the important contributions which have been made 
toward an understanding of North American trees.* 


RaTHER more than a year ago we gave some account of 
the forest of the city of Lynn, an area of wooded land once 
held in common by the proprietors of the city for the fuel 
and timber they needed, and now restored to the use of the 
public. Itis altogether the largest area which has been 
dedicated to park purposesin New England. ‘The territory 
remains in nearly its original state, being a region of rocky 
hills with bold ledges and deep glens, through which rapid 
brooks find their way. From an article in the Bos/on 
Herald it appears that the commissioners who have been 
charged with the administration of this work have acted 
with wisdom, making several miles of substantial roads 
and laying convenient footpaths to the places of the greatest 
interest. The most important change has been in the 
completion of a new water-basin known as Glen Lewis 
and Walden Ponds. A substantial stone dam divides the 
basin into two sections, the upper level of which goes by the 
former name and the lower by the latter. The two form a 
long body of water of varying width, with branches ex- 
tending between the hills, whose slopes are covered with 
healthy young Oaks and masses of White Pine and Hem- 
lock. Looking up and down the valley from certain points 
this basin has the effect of a large river, and glimpses of it 
obtained from the neighboring hills are remarkably 
beautiful, while from some of the more elevated points 
prospects of great extent and varied interest stretch away 
on every hand. Of course it will be the aim of the man- 
agement to preserve as far as possible the original features 
and natural charm of the whole region. It can be main- 
tained more cheaply on these lines, and it will be much 
more Satisfactory than ifan attempt were made to subdue its 
wildness into pastoral or park-like scenery or to transform 
it into something artificial and formal. Some portions of 
it are to be held as a productive forest, and the success of 
this experiment will be watched with attention. 

The important fact, however, is that the city of Lynn 
has led the way in establishing a public forest, and has 
thus set an example for other cities which have similar 
opportunities. It is true that there are few such regions of 
wild forest-land adjacent to bustling cities; but in several 
towns of the middle and New England states there are 
wooded gorges through which happy brooks are flowing, 
and tracts of broken land, and wherever these natural 
features exist it would seem the part of wisdom to take 
possession of them before they are obliterated by “im- 
provements” of some sort. Some of the new cities which 
are growing so rapidly in the south will soon be lamenting 
over lost opportunities after the neighboring forests have 
quite disappeared. In the north-west, too, young cities are 
growing into an exact resemblance of older towns in the 
east without a thought of preserving the primeval forest 
which they are displacing, and yet a thousand acres of 


* «Tllustrations of West American Oaks,” from Drawings by the late Albert 
Kellogg, M.D., the text by Edward L. Greene. Published from funds provided 


by James M. McDonald, Esq. PartI. San Francisco, 1889.—PartII. 1890. 
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Douglas Fir and Giant Thuya would make a forest-park 
so characteristic and so noble that, fifty years hence, it 
would command the admiration of the world. 


The California White Oak. 


HE largest of the California Oaks, one of the largest of the 

genus and the most graceful of all the species which in- 

habit North America, is the White Oak of the California valleys 
(Quercus lobata), of which a portrait appears on page 611. 

The California White Oak attains sometimes a height of one 
hundred feet, with an enormous trunk seven or eight feet 
through, separating often near the ground into several main 
branches, whose ultimate divisions are long, slender and pen- 
dulous, the whole forming a broad head of surprising grace 
and beauty. The aspect of the tree seen from a little distance 
is rather that of the best type of the New England Elm than of 
an Oak, and more than any other tree this White Oak gave the 
peculiar park-like appearance to the valleys of central Cali- 
fornia, which so delighted travelers before these valleys were 
turned into Wheat fields. 

The great size and the graceful habit of Quercus lobata are 
not the only beauties of this tree. The leaves which clothe 
the slender branches are large, bright colored and deeply 
lobed. The acorns, which are quite unlike those of any 
of our eastern Oaks, are slender, usually pointed, and some- 
times two and a half inches long, with hemispherical tubercu- 
lated cups. 

The wood of this tree is brittle, like that of all the California 
Oaks, and is practically worthless except for fuel. Economists 
deplore the poor quality of the timber produced by the Cali- 
fornia Oaks. There is, however, another side to this question, 
and California is, on the whole, a gainer in several thousand 
noble trees, which, had they produced timber as valuable 
as that of eastern White Oaks, would long ago have been con- 
verted into wine casks, and the California valleys would have 
lost forever their greatest charm. 

We are not aware whether the attempt has ever been made 
in California to cultivate Quercus lobata as an ornamental tree. 
Outside of the state none of the California Oaks have ever 
succeeded in any marked degree, although various attempts 
have been made in different parts of Europe to grow them. 
They need, probably, the long, hot, dry summers which 
European climates do not afford. They might, however, be 
expected to succeed in Australia or in northern Africa, and 
should this prove true there could be no more splendid tree 
for the ornamental plantations of these countries than this Oak. 

Our illustration is made from a photograph, communicated 
to us by Mr. William Alvord, of San Francisco, of a very fine 
specimen growing on General John Bidwell’s farm in Butte 
County, one of the wonders of California’s agricultural pros- 
perity. This particular tree is remarkable for its great spread 
of branches, which have a diameter of nearly one hundred 
and fifty feet, rather than for the size of the trunk, which is 
only six and a half feet in diameter, The tree is growing on 
sandy, alluvial soil, and is honored with the name of “Sir 
Joseph Hooker,” who visited and admired it in 1877 in company 
with Asa Gray.* 


The Autumn Flora of the Lake Michigan Pine 
Barrens.—II. 


HE most attractive flowers at this season, however, are 
the Blue Gentians, seen by thousands throughout the moist 
grounds of the barrens. Two species of them are recognized 
in our descriptive botanies, Gentiana crinita and G. serrata, 
but they run into each other so imperceptibly and completely 
that it matters little to which of the two many of the plants 
are assigned. Those whose leaves are broad and short are 
apt to have a more deeply fringed corolla, with some other 
distinctive marks, while those with narrow or linear leaves 
have the fringe of the corolla short or obsolete. Such will 
confidently be referred to the types of the respective species, 
but many that come between will be accepted with hesitation. 
The floral colors vary from pale to bright blue, the darker 
shades preponderating particularly with the narrow-leaved 
plants. When they grow in company with Solidago Ohioensis 


they either share the ground with it or more often form a _ 


kind of border to the yellow patches, apparently not succeeding 
in quite as moist localities as this Golden-rod may select. In 
similar places, but much less common, G. Safonaria and CG. 


*A portrait of this tree, made, perhaps, from the same negative, although greatly 
reduced, was published by Dr. C, C. Parry in an article descriptive of Rancho 
Chico, which first appeared in the Overland Monthly for June, 1888, and was after- 
ward issued separately. 
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Andrewsti may be found, their corollas bright blue and scarcely 
opening. Very rarely G. alba will be seen, its flowers yellow- 
ish white. The last begins to bloom in midsummer and con- 
tinues till the middle of September, being considerably earlier 
than any other Gentian here. On the higher ground G, 
puberula is not uncommon, its corolla very dark blue. Itisa 
low plant, not often more than ten or twelve inches high, but 
succeeding admirably in the sand, and striking its long roots, 
generally two in number when they start from the base of the 
stem, deep down into the ground to the distance of two feet 
or more. 

Vying with the Solidagos in contributing yellow flowers the 
present season (1890) was the shrubby Potentilla (P. fruticosa). 


_ They were as fully in blossom as in the earlier part of the sum- 


mer. Though they continue in flower a part of September, 
their profusion this year was somewhat exceptional, and is 
doubtless due to a prolonged drought followed by rain the 
latter part of August, which has stimulated some plants into 


_ new activity and made these a conspicuous feature of the 


flora. Long strips of yellow bordered the wetter ground 
beside the sloughs, which run quite straight and parallel, 
sometimes forseveral miles. They usually growin situations 
too wet for Golden-rods ; but some that root in mossy bogs, 
like S. zeglecta and S. wliginosa, are present to increase the 
effect, lifting above the shrubs their dense panicles of yellow. 

A pretty plant of low stature, but looking frankly up at the 
beholder like a broad, white eye, is our only Parnassia (P. 
Caroliniana). Itis very smooth, with a few wide or roundish 
leaves near the ground, and a smaller sessile leaf midway up 


_ its simple, scape-like stem, which bears a single flower at its 


top. This is peculiar, and always a subject of interest by 


_ reason of its crown of abortive filaments mixed with those 


which are anther-bearing. They are seen abundantly in the 


_ damp soil where the grass is not too rank, and often in such 
_ close proximity as to nearly cover the ground with white. 


Two Orchidaceous plants still linger beyond others of their 
family, one in its proper season (Sfiranthes ceruna), the other 
(S. gracilis) past its best. The former grows on bogs or in 
wet, grassy land, often hidden away beneath the small shrubs. 
No bouquet of wild flowers gathered where it is found would 


_ be deemed complete without a liberal supply ofits chaste white 


flowers to give to the whole a delicious perfume. On account 
of its odor it has doubtless obtained a common name, espe- 
cially among children, as the ‘‘ Wild Tuberose.” 5S. gracilis is 
seen in drier ground amid the overshadowing Pines. In 
similar localities, with these and with Parnassia, may still be 
found fair specimens of Saddatia angularis. It has also 


passed its prime, but is common during the early part of Sep- 


tember. It bears an ample number of flowers of a deep rose 
color, with a greenish star, bordered by a dark red or purple 
line, at the base of the spreading corolla, making them an un- 
failing source of attraction in its native wilds as one of our 
handsomest flowers. 

Two species of Coreopsis are now in full bloom, C. fricho- 


| sperma and C. tripterts, one or the other found nearly every- 


where along the margins of the ponds or in very wet ground, 
the former the more common. When from six to twelve 
inches high it bears a flower barely more than half an inch 
across ; but when it reaches a height of four or five feet it 
branches widely, and is well supplied with large heads that 
measure two inches from end to end of rays. With usit is a 


smooth plant, with a stoutish stem furnished with few 


leaves divided into narrow, almost thread-like segments. 
With its many flowers having golden yellow rays and a yellow 


disc, it takes a prominent place in the autumnal flora. C 


tripteris has a greener stem and leaves of a different pattern. 
They are quite uniformly divided into three lanceolate seg- 
ments, and are rather widely spaced on the tall, smooth stems. 
Its rays are not of so deep a yellow as in the case of C. ¢vicho- 
sperma, but contrast sharply with the flowers ofthe disc, dark 
brown or almost black when they reach maturity, giving to 
the blossoms a different look. 

Where the Coreopsis grows, and in localities not quite so 
Its aver- 
age height is about a foot, and the open, nearly bell-shaped, 
rose-purple flowers are large fora small plant, being almost an 
inch in length, and often nearlyas broadas long. The whole 
plant, though widely branching, is very slender, so thatit looks 
as ifits flowers would weigh it down, several of them appearing 
at the same time. It is exceedingly abundant and occurs 
throughout the region. The smaller flowered G. ¢enuifolia 
grows in like situations, but is not socommon. Still another 
small flowered species is not out of bloom in the early fall, 
but much less common, or even rare. This is G. Skinneriana, 
the smallest of the species here. It has a few short and 
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thread-like leaves, which are far apart on a slender and mostly 
simple stem hardly a foot high. It likes the moist ground, 
but also takes to drier places than the other two. Both of 
these have paler flowers than those of G. purpurea, 
and are very pretty species. In the dry ground may 
be gathered the large, yellow flowers of G. pedicularia. Its 
foliage is handsome, the leaves being much cut up, and, to- 
gether with the branching stem and flowers, are thickly covered 
with a viscid pubescence. The whole plant, except the flowers, 
frequently takes a purple hue. Were it not for the parasitic 
habit of the roots of Gerardia, making them difficult to culti- 
vate, they should become most welcome flowers for the 
garden. 

Four kinds of Utricularia may be met with in September. 
U. cornuta is abundant in the wet sand, often rendering the 
ground yellow with its numerous flowers. The stems are 
short, from four to ten inches high, each bearing three or four 
large yellow flowers. They grow in great numbers among 
the scattered Rushes or in spots bare of other plants in open, 
sunny places. They delight most in situations where the 
water has dried away, in the wet sand or mud, and would 
make a pretty border for the sandy margin of an artificial lake. 
The minute U. gia is occasionally seen in the shallow water 
by the edges of the sloughs, its scape bearing one or two small 
yellow flowers, Still rarer is U. resupinata, its one small 
purple flower seeming to rest crosswise on the end of a scape 
two to six inches high. It affects about the same condition of 
growth as U. cornuta. U. purpurea is a purple flowered 
species also, but it floats on the surface of the ponds. The 
stems are long and branching, and covered with little bladders 
which serve to float iton the water. From these stems a few 
two or three flowered scapes rise above the water, with blos- 
soms nearly as large as those of U. cornuta. 

In many places in the driest sands Monarda punctata 
abounds, seemingly regardless of all conditions of moisture 
as dependent on the’weather. Its large yellowish or purplish 
bracts are its most prominent feature, but, hidden among 
them or peeping out from their midst, are some dainty flow- 
ers—yellow, dotted with purple spots. 

Artemisia Canadensis flourishes everywhere in the dry sand. 
Its flowers are inconspicuous if considered separately, but are 
very numerous on the wand-like stem and branches. But its 
finely dissected leaves and strict branching stem thickly cov- 
ered with them make it, on the whole, a comely plant. It is 
sometimes hoary with a gray pubescence, but not so much so 
as some other species, being generally of a lively green, keep- 
ing its color well against the frosts when most of the other plants 


are dead. , 
Englewood, Chicago. E, ve Fiill, 


Private Grounds and Enclosures in Cities and 
Towns.—lIlI. 


Obie requirements of city dwellings in the way of out-door 

space, such as might be afforded by giving enlightened 
attention to the subject, are quite different from those of the 
suburbs. It is probable that the model city of the future will 
have an open, garden-like character radically in contrast with 
the closely built cities of to-day, and there are already indica- 
tions that our cities will gradually be rebuilt in conformity 
with that idea. Every one who visits certain portions of 
Spain, or of Spanish America, is charmed with the feature 
known as the “ Patio,” the interior court of a dwelling-house, 
surrounded with arcaded corridors, a plashing fountain in the 
centre, perhaps planted with Orange-trees and Oleanders, and 
with the corridors bordered by rows of brilliant flowering 
plants in graceful pots or vases, while the air is musical with 
the song of numerous birds in their cages. This, like the 
«close,” is an out-door apartment. 

In most of our northern cities the climatic conditions are 
such that this inner court feature is impracticable. Yet a 
modification of it is something that should become a feature 
as characteristic as the patio is to the houses of Mexico or 
Andalusia. That is, instead of having the interior court a 
feature of a single house, let it be common to aneighborhood 
of houses. Let the space now devoted to unsightly back-yards 
and alley-ways in the quadrangle formed by the four streets of 
the usual city block be converted into an enclosed garden 
space, where children may romp in safety, free from the influ- 
ences and dangers of the street, and where the open air may 
be enjoyed in common by all the surrounding households. 
It is possible to make a delightful garden of such a place. 

Successful efforts have already been made in this direction. 
In one of the new districts of Boston a few years ago, in the 
building of blocks of houses on the four streets forming a 
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quadrangle, a turfed enclosure and playground was laid out 
in the centre, and it has proved a very satisfactory and attrac- 
tive feature. This idea lends itself admirably to the construc- 
tion of apartment houses in a neighborhood. The chief 
hindrance to its general adoption lies in the indisposition of 
builders toward acting co-operatively, even where their com- 
mon advantage is concerned. But as the benefits of the plan 
become evident this obstacle will probably be overcome, and 
we may look to see at no distant future the new additions to 
our cities and the newly planned cities of this country so 
arranged that their dw ellings shall enclose common pleasure- 
erounds for each block ample in space and beautiful in de- 
sign. The maintenance of these in attractive shape would be 
as much a matter of pride with the residents as the proper 
care of their grounds is with the residents of an enlightened 
suburban or rural neighborhood. 

The desirability of this plan in its application to a neighbor- 
hood of working-people is illustrated in an interesting experi- 
ment just tried by the city of Liverpool in the erection of 
houses for that purpose. An unsightly tract, covered with 
wretched hovels, was condemned by the city under the act of 
Parliament authorizing municipalities to take such action, 
turning out 1,300 people. Under special plans by Mr. Clement 
Dunscombe, who was afterward awarded a gold medal at the 
International Health Exhibition for this work, a quadrangle of 
pleasant five-story buildings was established with room for 
600 or 700 people. The open space is devoted to a playground 
and garden, with five arched passage-ways from the streets. 
The ‘garden i is adorned with a fountain, and there are walks 
and roads of gravel. Should this plan be generally adopted by 
cities there would be no necessity of incurring large expendi- 
tures for demolishing buildings in tenement neighborhoods 
to create small parks ; the needed breathing places would be 
supplied by these enclosures, and the whole work would be a 
profitable transaction for the city, for the Liverpool enterprise 
yields the municipal treasury a return of four per cent. on the 
investment, with the rates for rents placed at a remarkably low 
figure. 

“Another enterprise in Boston, or rather in the adjacent town 
of Brookline, is worthy of mention as indicating the tendency 
to an open character in city construction. Out on the beautiful 
new Beacon Street improvement, near Chestnut Hill, where 
the suburban neighborhood is rapidly assuming an urban 
character, expensive blocks of houses have been built on the 
“terrace” plan, after an artistic design. These houses not 
only have small individual gardens, but they face a large and 
handsome garden, the use of which is free to the tenants or 
purchasers for tennis, croquet and general recreation. The 
residents in these houses are also furnished daily, at reduced 
rates, with fresh vegetables and pure milk from a farm belong- 
ing to their builder. 

Eventually our cities can perhaps be rid entirely of the draw- 
backs of their closely built character, which, with the attendant 
confusion, noise and confinement, is responsible for much of 
the disease and discomfort of urban populations. They will 
then be transformed into expanses of house-enclosed garden- 
spaces, which, with the establishment of large and numerous 
public parks, will combine upon the same area the main ad- 


vantages of both city and country life. 
Boston. 


Sylvester Baxter. 


Plant Notes. 


Vanda Batemanni and Vanda Lindeni in Their 
Native Country. 


(PSS thirty-five or forty species of the splendid genus Vanda 

are widely scattered in tropical Asia from the Malay 
Archipelago to the base of the Himalaya Mountains, where 
only Dendrobiums and some of the genera peculiar to a more 
temperate climate occur. These favored regions of southern 
Asia are especially noteworthy on account of the abundance 
and splendor of the Orchids which they contain. 

The numerous groups of islands which compose the Malay 
Archipelago offer a vast field to botanical explorers. Un- 
fortunately, many of the islands are surrounded by coral reefs 
which make landing difficult. At the time I visited this 
Archipelago I tried to navigate as near as possible to the coral 
reefs, endeavoring to explore the flora of each island with the 
aid of my field-glass, especially when the island was so small 
as to make the landing undesirable, the landing on these 
islands, as I have said, being always exceedingly difficult. 

It was in this way that I first saw Vanda Batemanni, growing 
almost at the sea-level, when the tide was in, upon rocks 
rising from the water. In the little island where I found this 
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plant for the first time it existed in great quantities and in 
handsome straight specimens. The best were those which 
grew against shrubs or on isolated rocks. Isaw several which 
were more than six feet high bearing on each side of their 
stems from four to eight floral spikes. I noticed many other 
Orchids on this island. The plants, with one exception, how- 
ever, were not in flower, and I could not determine the genus 
at the time. The exception, however, made a great impres- 
sion on me. It proved to be Bulbophyllum grandifiorum. The 
plant covered entirely a little tree with its flowers, producing 
at a little distance a most remarkable effect. 

Vanda Lindent, which I discovered in one of the islands of 
this region, grows in an entirely different way. It is found 
almost always on the dead branches of large trees, on the 
borders of small forests, or on fallen trees near the banks of 
rivers or brooks, but always at a certain distance from the 
ground. This remarkable species appears in clusters, with 
from fifty to two hundred stems, and sometimes with even 
more. It is a difficult matter to collect the plants, as the red 
ants, one of the scourges of that beautiful country, always 
make use of them to establish their nests in. The natives are 
very much afraid of their bite, which produces an eruption 
which lasts for several days. They are, therefore, exceedingly 
unwilling to climb the trees where the plants are growing for 
the purpose of collecting them. So I was obliged to employ 
another method for gathering the plants. I fastened several 
bamboos end to end and fixed a hook at the end of the long 
pole thus obtained. In this way I was able to pull down a few 
small clusters. As soon as the plants fell we dragged them at 
once to the water and gave them a good bath in order to 
rid them of the terrible guests with which they were often 
covered. 

Vanda Lindeni is extremely prolific. I have seen clusters 
of stems upon which there were more than a thousand flower- 
spikes, most of them with from twenty to twenty-five flowers. — 
Unfortunately, the specimens of this marvelous Orchid ~ 
which I was able to bring living to Europe only give a very ~ 
incomplete idea of what ‘this plant i is in its native home, both 
as to the size of the specimens and the abundance of the d 
flowers.—Auguste Linden in Le Fournal des Orchidées. ' 


New or Little Known Plants. a 
Streptocarpus Dunnii.* F 


HIS is one of the most remarkable of the many re- 
markable plants of Africa. It was introduced toKew 

in 1884 by means of seeds sent from the Transvaal, onthe ~ 
mountains of which, near a place called Spitzkop, it is said 
to be abundant. The seeds soon germinated, and the © 
development of the plants was watched with increasing ~ 
interest as the solitary leaf, of which each consisted, ~ 
gradually assumed extraordinary proportions. Its ultimate — 
size was over three feet in length by sixteen inches in 
breadth, the petiole as thick as, and no longer than, aman’s © 
thumb, whilst the blade extended along the ground like a 
large Rhubarb leaf. The principal nerves were very thick 
and fleshy, and the under side was thickly clothed with a 
reddish tomentum, the upper surface being also hairy, and 
gray-green in color. _ The effect produced by about a 
hundred plants of this Streptocarpus, which formed a bor- 
der round a large bed of succulent plants in one of the 
large houses at Kew, was particularly striking. When, 
however, the plants flowered, their interest and attractions — 
were considerably increased. From the base of each leaf, — 
and extending some few inches up the midrib, there was ~ 
a row of scapes packed close together and rising erect to © 
the height of a foot or more, branched, and bearing a per- — 
fect sheaf of flowers (see Fig. 81, p. 609). One of the 
strongest of the plants had over one hundred flowers ex- ~ 
panded at the same time. Before the flowering season was ~ 
over each scape produced about sixty flowers, each of which ~ 
was one and a half inches long, tubular, slightly curved, | 
lobed, puberulous and colored a bright terra-cotta red. © 
The plants commenced to flower in May and continued © 
till August, when they ripened abundance of seeds. ¥ 
A dry atmosphere, absence of shade, with a moderate 
amount of moisture at the root, and a well drained loamy 
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soil, were the conditions under which this plant grew so 
wellat Kew. In pots the leaves are apt to get damaged, 
or to turn yellow toward the apex. Every- year since its 
introduction this Streptocarpus has been a prominent 
feature in the Succulent House at Kew. So far as experi- 
ence here has gone it is not worth while trying to save the 
plants after they have flowered. By sowing seeds every 
year a Succession of young plants is easily maintained. 
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probably the finest Streptocarpus we have, is that called 
S. Watson. It has several large green leaves about twice 
the size of S. Rex, and many flowered scapes of Pent-~ 
stemon-like flowers, which are colored a rich rosy crimson 
with darker mottled lines in the throat. This hybrid has 
so far proved sterile with its own pollen, although it pro- 
duces seeds when the pollen of some other kind is used. 
It can only be perpetuated by means of leaf-cuttings or by 


Fig. 81.—Streptocarpus Dunnii, half natural size.—See page 608. 


By crossing S. Dunni with several other species some 
interesting and pretty-flowered hybrids have been obtained 
at Kew. The first were named S. Aewenszs (from S. Dun- 
nu and S. Rexii) and S. Watson? (from S. Dunit and S. 
lutea). These were figured and described in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle in 1887. Other crosses from these and S. Saun- 
dersa have since been raised, while by crossing the 
hybrids with each other and their parents a large number 
of forms, showing considerable range of variety in color 
and habit, have been the result. The showiest of all, and 


crossing its parents. By this latter method a good supply 
of seeds may easily be had, and the plants from them show 
scarcely any difference from that first flowered, except, 
perhaps, slightly in the shade of color. Many of the latest 
crosses which have flowered this year at Kew are of con- 
siderable promise. By crossing and selecting from the 
best of these plants it is probable that in a few years we 
shall obtain a race of Streptocarpi which, in a greenhouse, 
will fill as large a place as the Gloxinia now does in the stove. 
Kew. W. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


GAMBIER.—This is an article of considerable value to the 
tanner, the dyer and the druggist. It is obtained from the 
leaves of a Rubiaceous shrub known as Uncaria Gambier, and 
is an ally of the Negro Peach (Sarcocephalus) and the Cin- 
chona. Hitherto its cultivation and preparation have been a 
monopoly of the Straits Settlements; but owing to the fact 
that it has become difficult to procure, and, when procured, 
so often proves almost worthless through bad preparation 
and adulteration, its extended cultivation has for some time 
occupied the attention of the authorities at Kew. Seeds of the 
plant were therefore obtained from Singapore and a batch of 
plants raised from them at Kew. These have lately been 
dispatched, under the personal care of Mr. Morris, to some 
of the English colonies in the West Indies, where it is antici- 
pated they will thrive and prove to be the starting point of a 
valuable industry. In the Kew Bulletin for October, 1889, 
attention was directed to the value of Gambier as ‘‘an article 
which every tanner in the kingdom uses more or less, and no 
other can take its place. It used to cost £10 per ton and now 
costs £45.” 

Gambier is obtained by boiling the leaves of the Unca- 
ria. It is imported in the form of small squares or little 
round cakes. The finer samples are used in India for chew- 
ing along with betel leaf and medicinally. The plants grow 
rapidly and yield several crops of leaves every year for from 
fifteen to thirty years from the time of planting in the fields. 
They require a moist tropical climate, such as 1s favorable to 
the cultivation of the Cocoa-plant, Vanilla, Ginger, etc. The 
Gambier industry is at present chiefly in the hands of China- 
men, but their system is said to be wasteful and the prepara- 
tion of the article unsatisfactory. With improved methods of 
cultivation and preparation the value of Gambier may be con- 
siderably enhanced. Its introduction into the West Indies will 
probably prove as important an event almostas the introduction 
of the Cinchona from Peru into India. In addition to its value 
to the tanner and the dyer, Gambier is known to possess useful 
medicinal properties; it is also used in beer-brewing. I call 
attention to this plant and its introduction into the West Indies 
because I observe that the United States Consul at Singapore 
has reported that ‘‘ the exports of Gambier to the United States 
during the last three years have amounted to $1,060,000.” 

LILY-FLOWERS AS Foop.—It is well known that the dried 
flowers of certain species of Lilium form an important article 
of food with the Chinese and Japanese. Examples of the Lily- 
cakes as prepared in Japan and China arein the Kew Museum. 
These cakes are used to flavor soups and as a vegetable, be- 
sides being supposed to have tonic properties. In the Con- 
sular Report on the trade of Chinkiang for the year 1886 it is 
stated that ‘‘The export of Lily-flowers has increased this 
year to 7,677,622 pounds. Not more than one-fifth is consumed 
here ; the rest goes south, where it is used to flavor soup.” 
In the American Naturalist, vol. xvi., p. 119, it is stated by 
Professor Penhallow that the bulbs of various species of Lilium 
are utilized as a source of food by the Japanese. In the Kew 
Museum there are examples of the food obtained from the 
bulbs of L. cordifolium in Japan. 

I know of only two other recorded instances of the use of 
flowers as food. Of course by flowers the petals only are 
meant. The heads of the Cauliflower and the Artichoke are 
excellent articles of food, in which, however, the true flowers 
play a very small part. In India the flowers of the “ Mahwa- 
tree” (Bassia latifolia) and of the ‘‘Phog” (Caligonum poly- 
gonoides) are collected and eaten by the natives. The‘ Phog” 
is made into bread, and Professor Church, who analyzed a 
sample of it, said that it contained more nutrient properties 
than rice and almost equaled Chick-pea. Mahwa forms an 
important article of food in many parts of India. 

AMERICAN VINES.—In a recent letter I referred to the impor- 
tant place some of the species and varieties of American Vines 
now filled in those parts of Europe where the cultivation of 
the Grape is astaple industry. The destruction of this industry 
was threatened by the terrible Phylloxera, but by using the 
American Vines as stocks for the preferred varieties of /. 
vinifera this calamity has been averted. In time there will 
scarcely be a vineyard in Europe in which American Vines do 
not act as nurses to the best wine-producing kinds. The 
success of this experiment has induced other countries to 
follow suit, and I hear that for one of the Indian principalities 
50,000 American Vines have lately been ordered from France. 
Has any one tried to cross V. vinifera with the best of the 
American kinds? Good results ought to be obtained in this way. 
Varieties possessing the constitutional peculiarity which 
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renders them indifferent to the Phylloxera and with fruits. 
equal to the best of the varieties of V. vinifera would be of 
immense value. 

NEw CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The National Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety this week awarded first-class certificates to the following : 

Beauty of Castlehill (Japanese).—An English seedling. The 
florets are large, rich yellow, tinted with bronzy red. The 
general appearance of the flower suggests Boule d’Or. 

Beauty of Castlewood (Japanese).—This is in the way of E. 
Molyneux and Mrs. C. Wheeler, the florets being large, broad, 
deep orange yellow on the one side, rich maroon on the other.. 
The flowers are as good in form as those of E. Molyneux. 

Danae (Japanese).—Large-flowered, the florets long, broad 
and twisted, and colored brilliant yellow, shaded with red. 

Countess of Lytton,.—Very near to Ralph Brocklebank, but 
distinctly primrose in color. It is a sport from Meg Merrilies. 

A.C. Kingston (Japanese).—The flowers of this are large, 
compact and good in form, while in color they are rich crim- 
son. This is likely to become popular as an exhibition variety. 

Sunset (Japanese).—A large-flowered variety of fantastic 
form, the florets very broad and colored orange on the upper 
side, bright red on the lower, while the reverse is silvery. 

Princess Waldemar (incurved).—A beautiful lower, medium 
in size, compact and regular, and colored a rich flesh pink. It 
is in the way of Eve. 

Violet Rose (Japanese, incurved).—A handsome variety, the 
florets somewhat incurved, but not compactly so, and colored 
a bright rose-red. This is a distinct and promising sort. 

Mrs. E. W. Clarke (Japanese, incurved).—A large-flowered 
variety, with the florets incurved somewhat regularly, and 
forming a rather high centre; the color is bright lilac or 
mauve. Itisa first-rate addition to this section of Chrysan- 
themums. 

A USEFUL INSECTICIDE.—All Orchid-growers know some- 
thing of the ravages of thrips and the difficulty of keeping 
them under in Orchid-houses. Some plants, such as the 
green-leaved Phalznopsis, Phajus tubercolosus and P. Hum- 
blotiit, Miltonia vexillaria and M. Roezlii, are only rarely seen 
without the accompaniment of thrips or their marks. Spong- 
ing, tobacco fumigation, tobacco solutions, snuff and other 
supposed remedies are not always to be relied upon; at any 
rate, such is my experience. I am pleased, therefore, to be 
able to recommend what has proved perfectly successful as 
an insecticide for Orchids—namely, an article sold here under 
the name of ‘‘Lethorion.” It is in the form of a cone, which, 
when set on fire, burns slowly and produces a peculiar vapor 
which does not injure the most delicate Orchids, but effectually 
destroys insects. We have used it for Oncidiums, Odonto- 
glossums and Masdevallias, and I know that it has been used 
for Phalzenopsis, Cypripediums and Orchids generally, and has. 
proved effectual in every case. It is easily applied, and the 
only objection to it is the peculiar and somewhat disagreeable 
odor that remains in the house a day or so after its use. In 
this respect, however, it is no worse than tobacco. I have 
seen so many collections of Orchids suffering from the attacks. 
of thrips, etc., as well as considerable injury done by attempts 
to eradicate the insects, that I gladly make known the vaiue of 
“‘Lethorion”’ as proved by myself and others. I know nothing 
of the vender nor of the composition of ‘‘Lethorion,” but I 
believe it can be had from most dealers in horticultural 
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Rose Notes. 


ae short days of the year make an interesting period for 
the Rose-grower, because continual watchfulness is essen- 
tial at so critical a time. Ventilation should be given when- 
ever the weather will permit, for pure air is essential, and yet 
the oft-repeated warning against draughts should never be 
forgotten, for nothing is more injurious to the soft young 
growth of a Rose than a current of cold air. The plants should 
now be syringed early in the day, so that they may dry off 
again before night, otherwise they are liable to be chilled, and 
any check is felt at this season. 

It is not prudent to keep the house at the same tempera- 
ture during severe and more moderate weather; the extra 
fire-heat demanded to produce such a temperature in extreme 
cold seems to reduce the vitality of the plants, and it is there- 
fore the usual practice among careful growers to permit the 
temperature of the Rose-houses to fall from three to five de- 
grees lower on cold nights. 

While on this subject of temperature it may he stated that 
all varieties do not flourish at the same degree of heat, and 
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for this reason it is best where the space devoted to Rose- 
growing is limited to limtit likewise the number of varieties 
grown, for it is certainly better to grow two varieties well than 
to attempt to grow a dozen sorts in one small house and then 
fail with eleven of them. For example, Papa Gontier and 
American Beauty are seldom seen equally healthy in the 
same house, for the reason that while the former enjoys a 
night temperature of fifty to fifty-two degrees the latter is sel- 
dom seen at its best unless grown at fifty-eight to sixty. W. F. 
Bennett also seems to enjoy a moderately high temperature, 
and strange as it may seem in the case of a Hybrid Tea, still 
it is true that some of the best plants of this variety have been 
grown quite wet at the root. This rule as to moisture, how- 
ever, may not be infallible, as the behavior of this variety 
varies considerably in different soils. 

Among the earliest hybrid Roses to be seen this season are 
fair blooms of Mrs. John Laing, some of these having been in 
the market for two or three weeks past. Apparently this fine 
variety has only been distanced in earliness by the new pink 
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so well in South Carolina that some of our northern nursery- 
men take this means of supplying their stock. That is, they 
consideran establishment in the south for raising such varieties 
preferable to importing them from Europe. This system 
possesses the additional advantage that the home-grown stock 
is all on its own roots, whereas the imported Roses are 
almost invariably budded or grafted. 

The use of wood ashes as a fertilizer in Rose-houses is again 
strongly advocated by some growers, and, while these are un- 
doubtedly of value, yet it will not do to depend on them en- 
tirely. Wood ashes will certainly not encourage the spread of 
Fungus through a bed as an over-application of barn-yard 
manure will, and in a comparative test of two parallel beds of 
the same variety, in one of which the fertilizer was ground 
bone and in the other wood ashes, the evidence at the time I 
saw them, about October 15th, was in favor of the ashes; but, 
of course, it was too early in the season to accept this evidence 
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A California White Oak (Quercus lobata).—See page 606. 


hybrid shown by Mr. Julius Roehrs at the late Chrysanthemum 
Show in Philadelphia and at some other exhibitions. This 
latest candidate for honors as a forcing variety has thus far 
been shown withouta name, and consequently has been claimed 
by some Rose-wise persons to be merely an old variety re- 
introduced, while others are equally positive that it is really 
Be this as it may, the flowers shown were of good 
color, size and substance, and the introducer deserves credit 
for making its good qualities known whether it be new or old. 

The new Polyantha Rose, Clothilde Soupert, to which some 
reference has already been made in these colunins, has created 
a good impression during the past summer, its charming little 
flowers being so freely produced that it will doubtless be largely 
planted next season. These miniature Roses have become 
very popular of late years for bedding out, and with good 
reason, too, for they are seldom out of bloom. 

Wootton as an out-door Rose in this locality did not provea 
success, but for forcing itis again on trial to a considerable 
extent, and as its needs are better understood it will probably 
pay for the experiment. Possibly this variety may do better 
out-doors in a more southern latitude, as several of the Hybrid 
Teas that cannot be grown to advantage here are now grown 


The Calochortus in Cultivation. 


Ee my experience here the various species of Calochortus 
are hardy out-of-door plants. But eastern growers who 
use them for forcing purposes may perhaps gain some hints 
as to their cultivation by some statement of the conditions 
which here secure the best growth. In England they are hardy, 
and I believe that Messrs. Gillett & Horsford, of Southwick, 
Massachusetts, treat them as half hardy. I am inclined to 
believe that many species would prove half hardy in the 
east. C. Nuttallii, usually known as C. Guannisoni, the true 
C. Gunnisoni, C. macrocarpus, C. aureus, C. lugens and C. 
flexuosus are natives of the Great Basin, and are occasionally 
subject to as low a temperature as twenty degrees below zero. 
It is a dry cold, and the bulbs are in loose sand from four to 
six inches deep. I have dug C. Leichtlinii in the Sierra Nevada 
at an altitude of 9,000 feet and a few hundred yards from snow 
banks that did not melt that season. 

A snow-fall of a few feet is common where C. audits, C. ele- 
gans and the Oregon species grow. Here on the coast range 
of northern California fourteen degrees above zero is the se- 
verest temperature experienced, and in it the leaves of 
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Calochortus suffer no injury although frozen stiff every 
morning. 

It is seldom that two species of Calochortus are found grow- 
ing together. In a given section of country but one type of 
the Mariposa Tulip is usually found and one or two species of 
the Star Tulips; the Mariposa Tulips in warm, open situations, 
the Star Tulips in open woods or shaded hill-sides. Each spe- 
cies seems to cling to its particular soil and exposure, and 
even varieties of the same species seldom intermingle. The 
following usually are native to a sandy soil with a mix- 
ture of mould: C. aureus, C. macrocarpus, C, Nuttallit, C. 
flexuosus, C. Gunnisoni, C. Kennedyit, C. venustus roseus, C. 
“lVeedii and C, Palmeri, among the Mariposa Tulips, and C. 
albus of the Star Tulips. C. /ufeus is native to a stiff, rich, 
clayey soil, that peculiar clay known in California as adobe, 
C. splendens and the varieties of C. venustus known as ociula- 
tus, citrinus and purpurascens are found in light shallow 
clays. C. Leichtlinizt is alone found in decomposed lava, 
sand and ashes. Of the Star Tulips, C. Zidacinus, C. nudus and 
C. uniflorus grow in the sandy loam of moist meadows; C. 
pulchellus, C. Maweanus, C. Bentham, C. ceruleus and C. 
elegans are usually found in the light soil, gravelly or clay, 
of open woods. 

The species I have named comprise nearly all of the culti- 
vated species. Nearlyall of thespecies named will stand much 
moisture during the growing season. The uplands where 
many of the Mariposa Tulips grow are at a saturation point 
for some time during the rainy season, and of course water 
stands on the meadows where C. /i/acinus, etc., grow during 
the winter. But before the Calochortus are ready to blossom 
the water has dried up and the soil begins to bake. A few 
weeks later the plant is dried up or blown away and the soil 
is baked hard. Nature has provided the bulb with a protec- 
tion from the heat and dryness in the shape of a fibrous cov- 
ering which is thickest in the desert varieties. It will be found 
that as often as not the rootlets at the base of the bulb are 
dried up when the plant is in bloom; in other words, the 
growth has ceased, and it only awaits the ripening process, 

In planting them the bulbs should rest on firm soil, I use 
boxes about ten inches deep and fill up to about four inches 
of the top with clay loam and tramp it down, I then plant 
the bulbs, using a little sand or loose soil to stick them in. I 
fill up with the soil I consider best for that particular species 
and press firmly. Take it as a whole, a mixture of sandy 
loam, with a little mould or finely rotted chips, will more nearly 
accommodate all species than any other mixture that I have 
tried. Mariposa Tulips need a warm, sunny situation, Star 
Tulips partial shade; but very good results can be had in 
planting side by side regardless of this. Of all the species 
that I have grown I have found C. /zlacinus the most suscepti- 
ble to cultivation, and next to it the varieties of C. venustus, 
especially voseus. C. venustus oculatus is wondertul in its 
variations in coloring, C. venustus citrinus is only different 
from it in color, and there are shades innumerable between 
the creamy white of one and lemon-yellow of the other. 

To choose the most desirable from a number of species, ali 
of which have the beauty and coloring of the Calochorti, is a 
hard undertaking. If I were to choose four they would be 
C. Nuttallii, C. venustus oculatus, C. albus and C. pulchellus, 
with an inclination to ask that C. Zlacinws be thrown in as an 


extra. 
Ukiah, Cal. Carl Purdy. 


Our Twenty “Best” Apples. 


HE American Pomological Society’s list of apples contains 
but twenty native sorts to the names of which are affixed 
the letter ‘‘b,” indicating that, in the judgment of the Society, 
or of such of its membership as were present in the meetings 
where the quality of apples was under discussion, these alone 
are entitled to rank, as to dessert quality, above all other ap- 
ples native to this continent. This list contains no sweet 
apples. As to season, four are summer, three early to late 
fall, and thirteen are winter varieties. In originseven are from 
New York, three from Massachusetts, two from Connecticut, 
one from Pennsylvania, six eastern, with state unknown, and 
one probably from Ohio. 

May it not be permissible and profitable to review this list 
with an eye to its amendment, and perhaps its increase, at 
some future meeting of our Society ? May it not be true that 
in other states, from a wider range of country, there are apples 
deserving a place in this roll of honor? Perhaps a majority 
of the Society might favor dropping the names of a few which 
have ceased to be planted from cultural defects or because they 
are superseded by more desirable sorts. Mere high quality, or 
local preference, without other merit, ought not to admit to a 
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select fruit list endorsed by a continental society of practical 
fruit growers. The word “best” should not be made too narrow 
in its application here. The quality being the same, or equal, 
other merits ought, I think, to be taken into consideration. 
Beauty must not be entirely ignored. Adaptation to general 
or a wide range of cultivation is worth considering, Health 
and productiveness of tree are important considerations. Not 
that these should admit, but that the lack of them may exclude 
an apple which, considered merely on its flavor, would be a 
proper candidate. I think we may take Pomme Grise, for in- 
stance, as an apple of so few other merits that its excellent 
quality alone should not give it a place. 

AMERICAN SUMMER PEARMAIN.—This fine apple, tracing 
its descent to an equally popular, but really inferior, English 
apple, is well entitled to its place. It has beauty, medium 
size and a fairly productive and healthy tree, requiring high 
culture, however, to develop the merits of the fruit. 

BELMONT.—From all points here is a first-rate apple, of 
good size, great beauty, a healthy and productive tree, with a 
crisp, delicate and most agreeable fruit. Its season extends 
beyond the holidays. 

BETHLEHEMITE.—Like the preceding, this apple is of un- 
known origin, and the excellence of both was first widely 
recognized in Ohio, this being named for an Ohio town, as 
Belmont is for an Ohio county. Downing thinks it plainly a 
seedling of Newtown Spitzenberg, which it much resembles. 
The tree is a good grower and productive, while the fruit, of 
medium size, is well formed and well colored. The flesh is 
juicy, rich, mild and aromatic. An all winter apple. 

BULLOCK’S PIPPIN is the oldest American Golden Russet, 
also locally known as Sheep’s-nose, a small, plain-looking 
apple, but of a most remarkable pear-like flavor. The flesh is 
yellow, tender, juicy, spicy and rich. Early winter. It does 
not always ripen up perfectly, and the tree is subject to disease. 
Perhaps this variety might be dropped from the “b” list, along 
with Pomme Grise, which seems to be a close relative. 

COGSWELL.—Here is an old Connecticut fruit, and to it are 
assigned by the books almost every merit—a vigorous, pro- 
ductive tree, fruit of a size above medium, regular in form and 
size; a rich yellow color, well marked with red; fine grained 
yellow flesh, tender, rich, juicy, aromatic and a good keeper. 
Why is not such an apple more often found in the general 
market ? 

EARLY JOE.—A well known little August apple, which is 
often seen in market and deserves its place. Yellow, with 
red striping; flesh white, tender, juicy, vinous. A general 
favorite. 

ESOPUS SPITZENBERG.— Downing says this Spitzenberg 
is considered by good judges equal to the Newtown Pippin ; 
but our Society excludes the latter from a list where the former 
stands prominent. ‘Flesh rather firm,” says Downing, and it 
is all of that. In fact, itis a hard apple that never softens until 
it decays, and its high flavor alone gives it a place here. It is 
really a “best” pie-apple. Unfortunately, the tree is not vigor- 
ous, and it is usually an unprofitable apple to grow for 
market. 

FALL WINE.—This fruit is so subject to disease as to be 
not worth growing, except perhaps in a few localities, and I 
think it should be dropped, although a fine apple and the near- 
est to a sweet one that appears on this list. 

GARDEN RoyaL.—Here is my favorite; and yet it must 
be said of it that it is strictly a garden apple, and worth grow- 
ing only on the condition of high culture. It is of sea-side 
origin, and I have never seen it thriving so well as within the 
range of New England’s fog-banks. The tree is healthy and 
productive, and with the high culture it requires I do not 
see why it may not be grown profitably from Portland, 
Maine, around to New York City. Wherever it can be 
well grown there is money in it. Season, August and 
September, 

MELON.—A New York apple of good size, yellow, hand- 
somely striped and shaded with red. Tree a moderate grower, 
and usually a good bearer. The fruit is of full medium size, 
often ribbed, but not prominently. Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
sub-acid, vinous. Itbearshandling poorly, butcarefully packed 
it can be sent short distances in good order. 

MOTHER. — Another apple of the Massachusetts coast 
which grows nowhere else so well. Smallish, conic, red. 
Flesh yellow, tender, rich, sub-acid. Rarely seen in market, 
yet common in private grounds and highly esteemed. : 

NORTHERN Spy.—lIt is difficult for me to understand why the 
Spy is taken and King of Tompkins left off this list. In quality 
the Spy varies greatly, and at its very best is better than the 
King; but not as usually seen in the market. 

PORTER.—This is the favorite fall apple of Massachusetts and 


Michigan. 


more worthy a place in a select list. 


large this list of America’s ‘‘ best” apples ? 


- adopted, the plan met with a good deal of criticism. 
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when well grown its quality is certainly very good. It has, 
however, been to a great extent superseded by the Graven- 
stein, and growers call it an unprofitable apple in competition 
with that variety. 

PRIMATE.—There is no better late fall and early autumn 
apple than the Primate, and it is easily grown. 

RED CaNADA.—It is hard to find fault with the old ‘ None- 
such,” and they still grow it large and fair in some parts of 
But it is an apple very apt to “go back” on the 
planter. In New England and generally in the east it is a sad 
failure. 

SPITZENBERG. — This (Newtown) Spitzenberg is much 
more to my taste than its brother of Esopus. The tree is 
more healthy and productive in the long run, and ‘the fruit is 
not only rich, spicy and vinous, but it is tender and crisp. 

SUMMER ROSE.—Here is a nice little apple, not much larger 
than the Lady Apple, and quite as good in its season, but no 


SwAaAr.—A noble apple truly, as Downing calls it. No one 
will object to the Swaar; but few have the soil to grow it in 
perfection. It ought not, therefore, to be recommended for 
general cultivation. : 

WAGENER.—A good tree and a choice apple, provided the 
fruit is severely thinned. Itis only so that it can be entitled 
to the place assigned it. As usually grown it is unprofitable 
and its high quality much obscured. : 

Let me conclude shortly with the query, Whether the time 
has not come to revise, prune and possibly somewhat to en- 


Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


The Grape Market. 


CORRESPONDENT writes that ‘he does not understand 
why grapes should be so cheap when there is such a 
scarcity of other fruits.” One reason for these low prices I 
attribute to over-production. This idea is often characterized 
as ridiculous, but that the supply exceeds the demand, except 
at the lowest prices, is evident to all observers. The area de- 
voted to grape culture in New York State during the last decade 
has been immensely increased, and it is from this region that 
New York and the surrounding cities receive their chief sup- 
plies, and notwithstanding serious damage to the crop in 
some parts of the state from rot and mildew our markets have 
been flooded the past autumn with this fruit to an extent 
never before known. 

Another agency in depressing prices is the immense quan- 
tity of unripe and inferior fruit sold. Purchasers become dis- 
satisfied and disappointed after a few trials of such fruit, and 
many refuse grapes altogether on this account. Growers 
injure themselves and the market by putting out such fruit. 
The desire to be early in the market so as to command the 
highest prices often overreaches itself, unless the fruit is of 
excellent quality. 

The growers are not always responsible for this inferior 
quality of their products, for it is a well known fact that soil 
and climate are important factors in this matter. New Jersey 
fruits as a rule are more highly colored and better flavored 
than the same kinds produced in western New York. The 
Concord, most widely disseminated of all our grapes, is of 
much higher quality grown here than there. It seems to im- 
prove, not only in this respect, as it comes farther south, but 
also loses its foxiness. This change holds good with other 
fruits, and is doubtless due to our longer season, and perhaps 
to the presence of more iron in our soil, I once took some 
Baldwin apples to a meeting of the western New York Horti- 
cultural Society which were so highly colored thatsome of the 
experts there questioned the correctness of their name. 

This difference in the quality of fruits grown in different 
localities is apparent to persons of critical tastes who have 
given any attention to the matter. Itis worth while to quote 
the results of six chemical analyses of Concord grapes made in 
1885 by Professor G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University : Three 
samples of New Jersey Concords showed an average of 16.09 
per cent. of sugar in thejuice, and three of New York Concords 
an average of 13.54 per cent. of sugar. The grapes found in 
our markets would doubtless show a much wider difference if 
submitted to the same test. 

A few years ago, when the Niagara Grape Company began 
to solicit purchasers for their vines on the terms ney Hoe 

eople 
who accepted those terms were laughed at for their folly in 
allowing strangers to get a mortgage ontheirlands in this way, 
and it was predicted that Niagara grapes would soon be as 
cheap as Concords. Thelapse of time has proved these prophe- 
cies true in part. Most of these so-called lunatics who bought 
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the vines early have realized a handsome profit from their ven- 
ture. The past season, however, has developed the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy as to the price, as Concords and Niagaras 
have sold at the same price ; and in fact these cheap Niagara 
grapes were not as good as good Concords. The commission 
merchant who sold my Niagara grapes told me that it was 
hard to hold up the price when they could be bought on the 
same block at thirty cents for a five-pound basket. I bought 
one of these baskets which came from a vineyard in central 
New York. The clusters were of good size and compact, and 
the berries full and large, but a single taste was enough to 
show that for table grapes they were dear at thirty cents a 
wagon-load. It is little wonder that many Niagara grapes have 
been sold in this market for from fifteen to twenty cents a 
basket, although when expenses for commission, freight, ex- 
pressage, packing and picking have been deducted the margin 
of profit for the grower must be very slender. It is grapes of 
this quality which depress the market and’ tend to ruin the 
reputation of any variety. Merchants do not regard quality as 
much as they should, and buyers generally try to torce the 
best down to a level with the cheapest. It seems, therefore, 
that the only remedy for the present low prices is to increase 
the percentage of fruit of the first quality and reduce the pro- 
duction of inferior grades. When consumers find they are 
getting a fruit that is palatable and healthful they will buy 
abundantly. As itis they have reason to be suspicious of any- 
ing in shz a grape. 
ae a te enous obaretape EE. Williams. 


Cattleya Percivaliana alba.—One of the few plantsin existence 
of this rare and beautiful variety is now in full bloom in the 
collection of Mr. Hicks Arnold of this city, and it carries three 
handsome flowers well formed and of snowy whiteness except 
a rich orange stain in the throat. Each sepal is broad and 
flat, the petals round and furnished with a fine fringe. The 
lip also is broad and delicately frilled. The plant occupies a 
basket, and is suspended near the glass throughout the year. 
The ordinary form of C. Percivaliana is now enriching many 
collections with its showy blossoms, and is gaining popularity 
among florists as a useful and free-flowering species for cut 
flowers. It is very easy to cultivate, and in its native home is 
found growing at 4,000 to 5,000 feet elevation on rocks fully ex- 
posed to the sun. Three, four and sometimes five flowers 
make their appearance on a spike and remaina month in good 
condition. It will thrive well either in a pot or basket in a 
compost of good fibrous peat and a small portion of clean 
sphagnum with ample drainage. After the flowering period 
is past water should be sparingly given to ripen the new bulbs. 
During the summer months, the growing period of the plant, 
itshould have a temperature of sixty-five degrees. A few 
degrees higher will prove beneficial, and a gradual reduction 
of water as the new growths approach completion will induce 
them to flower. 


Summit, N. J. A. Dimmock. 


The Forest. 


‘Value of Mountain Forests. 


{pee first and most important function of mountain forests is 
the preservation of the mountains themselves by clothing 
them with soil. The relation of mountain forests to the soil 
out of which they grow is curious and interesting. The soil 
now produces the trees, but the forest has produced the soil 
which now nourishes it. There was a time when there was 
no soil on the mountains of New Hampshire, nor on any por- 
tion of the Appalachian System—when the mountains were 
only ridges, slopes and summits of bare rock. They were 
composed wholly of mineral substances, of matter entirely 
inert and incapable of supplying food to vegetable organisms. 
There was not an atom of soil on the rocks of the whole re- 
gion, and no vegetable growth of any kind. Then, when 
conditions permitted, Nature began a new order of things 
here with some of the lowest forms of vegetable life, resem- 
bling the lichens of our time. Some of these could grow here 
and there on the rocks, and whatever could grow would die 
and decay, but would not wholly perish. Some slight particles 
of its fibre or substance would remain undestroyed through 
all the changes of decomposition, and in the course of cen- 
turies or thousands of years a thin film of soil was aecumu- 
lated here and there sufficient to nourish vegetation of a little 
higher character and organization than had belonged to the 
pioneer organisms. 

How great the distance from that far beginning to the first 
And very poor and inferior trees the earliest ones 
were, when they did appear, compared with those which make 
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our forests now; but they were the best that the still scanty 
soil would sustain. Ever since the leaves of the first trees 
began to fall tlie trees have been slowly adding to the deposit 
of soil which now covers the rocks, and which has reached the 
depth and productive potency required to sustain the noble 
forests of our own time. 

The great stratum of fertile, life-producing soil which now 
lies folded around the shoulders of the hills is the result and 
accumulation of patient ages of dendral toil. Nature has 
wrought incessantly, through mighty cycles of time, to clothe 
the desert rocks with life and beauty, and in the untainted air 
of these lofty slopes and plateaus she now grows forests which 
are like the columned aisles of vast cathedrals. Ships which 
cleave the waves of every sea, and the cottages and palaces of 
mighty cities, with myriads of structures for man’s varied 
industries, have been builded of the materials supplied by our 
mountain forests. The superior quality of the timber now 
grown, and the vast quantities in which it is produced, are 
effects of the wonderful fertility which the soil has attained. 
It is richer than ever before, but it has not reached the limit 
of possible productiveness. There is no such limit, indeed, 
and if our mountain forests were rightly managed they would 
forever increase in fertility, and the quality of their timber 
would be thereby gradually improved. 

A forest is the only crop, so far as I know, which can be pro- 
duced perpetually on the same ground without diminishing 
in any degree the fertility of the soil. It is a remarkable fact 
that a forest not only does not impoverish the soil out of which 
it grows, but that it actually enriches it. As the soil is thus 
improved it responds by producing superior timber. A moun- 
tain forest would yield better timber, and more of it, at the end 
of a thousand years of proper management than at the begin- 
ning, and proper management means and includes the cut- 
ting of every tree when it reaches its best estate. 


FARMING IN MOUNTAIN REGIONS. 


The entire effort at farming in mountain forest-regions in 
this country is often a most destructive and suicidal mistake. 
Much of the ground that has been cleared for cultivation in 
such regions is so steep that if forest-conditions are once de- 
stroyed upon it the soil is certain to be washed away. It has 
always been manifest to intelligent observers that such landis 
suited to the perpetual production of timber, and of that crop 
alone. In many instances in our state land has been cleared 
and “farmed” with very slight returns which would be much 
more valuable than it now is if it were still clothed with forest. 
The yield of farm products in such cases is scanty and uncer- 
tain. In some places the land is too high and cold for success- 
ful cultivation. There are frosts late in spring and early in 
autumn, and sometimes in every month of the brief summer, 
and the soil is soon exhausted. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere an instance of more obvious natural adaptation to a 
particular function than our whole mountain forest-region ex- 
hibits in its fitness for permanent forest-growth and its unfit- 
ness for any permanent beneficial use after forest-conditions 
have been fully destroyed. It would have been much better if 
some of our ‘‘abandoned farms” had never been cleared. In 
some parts of our country vast values have been permanently 
blotted out by clearing and cultivating mountain land, and 
those states will be poorer for all time to come by reason of 
the resulting destruction and removal of the soil of consider- 
able areas of their mountain regions. 


RUIN BY FIRE. 


The most fatal agency in destroying the soil of a mountain 
forest-country, and in wrecking the mountains themseves, is 
that of fire, and in the history of most mountain forest-regions 
the operation of this agency has been closely connected with 
the attempts to cultivate the soil to which I have just referred. 
In various regions of the Appalachian mountain system many 
of the farms have been cleared simply by burning the timber 
and brush left on a tract after it has been lumbered over, and 
the first crop is planted in the ashes. In afew years the soil 
is exhausted or washed away, and the farmer goes a little 
farther up or down the valley, or across the stream which runs 
through it, and repeats the operation. But the injury to the 
mountains which is caused by the destruction of the soil of 
these limited tracts which have been cleared for cultivation is 
trivial when compared with the losses which have resulted 
from the forest-fires having their origin in these clearings. 

When we consider the rapidly increasing density of the 
population of our country, and the great advance in the value 
of all fertile lands, especially in the eastern states, it is obvious 
that the complete destruction of the soil of any considerable 
area is a very serious matter. There are few kinds of losses 
or misfortunes affecting property which are so calamitous as 
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this. Itis a crime against posterity, a permanent subtraction 
from the wealth and the capabilities of the country. The soil 
is, toa very great extent, the country itself, A burned city 
can be rebuilt, and the system of insurance distributes the loss 
widely. But there is no insurance on the soil of our mountain 
forests, and when it is once thoroughly burned it will require 
mighty cycles of time to restore it. Its producing capacity for 
ages, and all the ‘‘ promise and potency” of a perpetual succes- 
sion of valuable crops, are at once reduced to nothingness.— 
from the Report of F. B. Harrison, Commissioner of Forests 
for New Hampshire. 


Correspondence. 
A Good Tree for the South. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST ; 


Sir.—Your southern readers, perhaps, are not generally 
aware of the value of Moringa pterygosperma as an orna- 
mental tree in the southern states. It is the Horseradish-tree 
of India, the fleshy roots when young being equal if not supe- 
rior to the roots of the common Horseradish. Those in Mex- 
ico are highly prized and form a staple article of diet. From 
the seeds are prepared the finest ‘oil of benne” used by jew- 
elers, and the seed-pods are said, when young and tender, to 
be edible cooked in soups. 

The tree is a very rapid grower. I have specimens that are 
only four years old from seed and which are well bushed out 
and form excellent shade trees fully thirty-five feet in height 
with trunks from six to eight inches in diameter, while some 
of my young trees, planted only a year ago, are twenty feet 
high. The Moringa has graceful, ternately decompound 
leaves, and produces, when only a year old or sometimes 
even earlier, clusters of delicate flesh-colored flowers resem- 
bling in size and shape those of the Wistaria, with a fragrance 
not unlike that of Sweet Peas. The flowers are followed by 
long pods which contain the triangular winged seeds. 

Iam much surprised that this tree is so little known in the 
United States, especially in the south. It is very easily propa- 
gated either from seeds or by cuttings, and it thrives on any 
well drained land of good quality. It can be grown in the 
north if plants are started in a greenhouse during the fall and 
then planted out in the spring. This tree will add variety to 
any garden through the summer and autumn, and when cut 
down by frost its roots can be dug up and utilized. 

I consider the Moringa a very valuable addition to our list 
of ornamental and economic plants. 


Villa City, Fla. George T. King. 


From a Foreign Creditor. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—We shall be much obliged if you will inform us through 
your columns how an English firm can recover debts which 
are not forthcoming from America, whether bysummons orin 
what manner, and whether the statute of limitation of a debt 
is the same as in England—six years. ee 

Kelway & Son. 


Langport, England. 

[An American debtor can be summoned in any court 
where he can be found, either by an American or a for- 
eigner. Practically, the best way for our correspondents 
to collect debts due them in this country would be to place 
the matter in the hands of a lawyer to manage. The stat- 
ute of limitation of a debt is six years in this country.—Ep. } 


A Weeping Maple. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Last summera writerinthe Cvz/7e made some inquiries 
concerning a peculiar Maple-tree which was standing in along 
row of ordinary trees of the same species by the old Hopkin- 
son place, in Bordentown, New Jersey. It was stated that this 
exception was a particularly large tree standing nearer the 
house than the others. Within about fifteen feet of it is the 
stump of a great Weeping Willow which was cut down many 
years ago. The large Maple seems to have the peculiarities 
of this Willow—that is, its leaves are more feathery than is 
usual with Maples, and its branches droop just as the Willow’s 
did until they almost sweep the ground. 

The inquiry was made whether the peculiar form of this 
Maple was due in any way to its proximity to the Willow. The 
matter was referred to GARDEN AND FOREST, but I have seen 
no response. 

Trenton, N. J. Q. 

[It is not probable that the writer in the Cri#c had an 
belief in the ‘‘theory of re-incarnation” or that the Willow 
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_ had any influence in forming the Maple. But Professor 
_ A.C. Apgar, of Trenton, who visited the Bordentown tree 
not long after the note concerning it had appeared in the 
Critic, asked a resident of the neighborhood for a ladder in 
order to get a specimen of the “ Weeping Maple,” and he 
was at once told about the proximity of the Weeping Wil- 
low, which, according to the man’s notion, completely ex- 
plained the phenomenon. White Maples not rarely assume 
-_ asomewhat drooping habit, and this tendency differs very 
widely in different trees. Professor Apgar writes that be- 
tween the Hopkinson place and the station, which distance 
_ is not more than a length of two or three city blocks, there 
are three other Maple-trees which show a marked weeping 
habit. The one in question, however, is more decidedly 
_ pendulous than any specimen which has come under his 
_ observation. Some of the twigs, of which sketches were 
sent to this office, hang in as nearly vertical lines as those 
_ of any of the so-called ‘‘ weeping” trees. One twig with 
over thirty-six inches of growth for the current year shows 
_ that the Maple is a vigorous one. Specimens of the leaves 
which were sent differ little from those of ordinary White 
Maples, although they may have been a trifle more deeply 
cut. In this particular, too, the leaves of this species vary 
considerably.—Ep. | 


The Kansas Horticultural Society. 


Orchards on the Prairies. 


INS the three days’ session of the Kansas State Horti- 

cultural Society, which began at Topeka on December 
2d, the usual wide range of topics was under discussion, but 
throughout the entire meeting it was easily seen that the sub- 
ject of paramount interest was that of the Apple-orchard, and 
especially the growing of market sorts. This was doubtless 
due in part to the shortage of the apple crop in the east and 
the presence in Kansas last fall of a host of eastern buyers who 
took the surplus of apples at high prices. Much had been 
published in state papers about the Wellhouse Orchard of 
Leavenworth County, and when the manager and part owner, 
Mr. F. Wellhouse, of Fairmount, took the floor as chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Orchard Culture he was plied 
with numerous questions relating to every feature of the great 
enterprise. From his replies and from additional information 
kindly given I gathered the following: The orchard is owned 
by Messrs. Wellhouse & Wheat and contains 437 acres of 
trees in bearing, planted in 1876, 1878 and 1879. Of the prin- 
cipal varieties planted Ben Davis occupies 225 acres, Missouri 
Pippin seventy acres, Winesap seventy acres, Jonathan forty 
acres, Cooper’s Early White sixteen acres and Maiden Blush 
sixteen acres. In 1889 and 1890 of Ben Davis 370 acres were 
planted, Missouri Pippin 26oacres, Jonathan I20acres, York Im- 
perial fifty acres and Ganot twenty acres. There were planted 
in the older orchard a total of 52,000 trees, of which it is esti- 
mated that 40,000 are alive to-day. The heaviest loss occurred 
from the effects of the winter of 1884-5. With a very wet 
fall the trees made a late growth and went into the winter full 
of unassimilated sap. With the mercury at twenty degrees 
below zero during January many of the trees burst their bark, 
others were split through the trunk. Many that did not die 
from this injury the next season only lived a year or two 
longer. The loss from this cause was greatest among the 
Ben Davis trees, amounting to about fitteen per cent. of the 
_whole. It will be seen that the number of trees planted gives 
about 119 to the acre. It is but fair to say that Mr. Wellhouse 
now regards this planting as too close, and their young orchards 
mentioned above are set sixteen feet apart, in rows thirty-two 
feet apart, running north and south, which will admit of thin- 
ning one-half if found desirable. 

The location of these orchards is upland-prairie of average 
fertility, the subsoil being a red clay containing considerable 
sand. Mr. Wellhouse advises cultivating the land to corn till 
the trees come into bearing, after which he would seed to Red 
Clover. Stock should be kept from the orchard, especially 
hogs, as their tramping packs the ground, and by rubbing and 
rooting about the trees they do a great deal of damage. The 
Clover-crop is not removed from the orchard, but with a long 
machine resembling a stalk-cutter, but with smaller diameter, 
the weeds and clover are cut and allowed to remain on the 
ground, the object being to secure a loose, mellow soil among 
the trees, resembling a forest-bed as much as possible. Spray- 
ing with London Purple in the proportion of one pound to 100 
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gallons of water was tried last year to destroy the codling 
moth. A part of the orchard was sprayed twice and the rest 
three times ; but the third application seemed to scald some 
of the leaves without being of any benefit. 

Mr. Wellhouse has discarded, as useless for his purpose, all 
the spraying machines and nozzles upon the market, and he 
uses a tank fifteen inches deep, three and a half feet wide and 
four and a half feet long, slung between the wheels of a 
wagon. Upon this is mounted a common rotary pump, 
operated by means of a sprocket-wheel and chain from one 
of the hind wheels. This gives a positive action, starting the 
spray the instant the wheel starts and stopping it as quickly, 
avoiding the unpleasant waste and drip occasioned by the 
pressure from the air-chamber of the force-pump. The noz- 
zle finally adopted is one of their own construction, having a 
fine slit in the casting resembling a gas-burner. This gives a 
broad, fan-like spray, and enables the operator to cover one 
side of the row of trees in driving by, at the same time manag- 
ing the team. Ponds for collecting surface water to be used in 
spraying are constructed at convenient distances by damming 
ravines or draws. A man and team spray 160 acres in about 
five days. Adding to this the cost of poison and it brings the 
cost of spraying once to about fifteen cents per acre. 

Everything in connection with the enterprise is reduced to 
the most careful system, and an accurate account has been 
kept of all expenses and receipts since the planting of the 
orchard. The actual yield of so large an orchard, over a pe- 
riod of eleven years, is a matter of much interest, and I am 
permitted to give you the following figures: In 1880, 1,594 
bushels were gathered ; in 1881, 3,887; in 1882, 12,037; in 1883, 
12,388; in 1884, 11,726; in 1885, 15,373; in 1886, 34,990; in 1887, 
33,790; in 1888, 20,054; in 1889, 11,952; and in 1890, 79,170 
bushels. The last crop, it will be noticed, is more than double 
that of any previous year. This, at the high prices which ruled, 
gave a gross income of about $50,000. The entire outlay for 
the year, including barrels for shipment, amounted to $14,000, 
of which $7,000 were paid for picking. This left a net profit of 
$36,000, or $82.38 an acre, which gives considerable color to the 
story which went the rounds of the press during the fall 
that the crop from many Kansas orchards this year had sold 
for more than the entire land was worth. 

His Jonathans gave Mr. Wellhouse the best prices, bringing 
from $3.50 to $3.75 a barrel of three bushels. Ben Davis, 
Winesap and Missouri Pippin were contracted to eastern firms 
at $3 a barrel. During the entire eleven years the Missouri 
Pippin has taken the lead for profit, and this year’s returns 
placed it still further ahead. The Winesap they have not 
found as profitable as the other sorts, the size of the fruit 
averaging too small, and it is not included in their new planta- 
tions. The York Imperial they regard as a promising apple 
for their locality, and they are planting it quite extensively. 
The Ganot, a new apple originating with a fruit-grower of that 
name near Lee Summit, Missouri, was mentioned with much 
favor by Mr. Wellhouse. Itis described as closely resembling the 
Ben Davis in tree and fruit till the latter begins to color, when 
it takes a much deeper color, has more yellow and firm flesh, 
and is generally conceded to bea better keeper. Mr. Well- 
house closed his remarks by adding, very aptly, that he was 
looking with a good deal of interest for the coming apple, and 
wanted to get some trees of it to plant. 

In the general report on fruits from different parts of the 
state the Winesap received rather better treatment, and will 
doubtless continue to be planted largely as a reliable late 
keeper of much better quality than either Missouri Pippin or 
Ben Davis. Rawle’s Genet, except in a few favored localities, 
was declared to crack and rot badly on the trees, besides keep- 
ing poorly after it was gathered. It is being largely discarded. 

An instructive paper prepared by Professor L. H. Bailey, of 
Cornell University, entitled ‘‘ Causes Affecting the Longevity of 
Orchards,” was read by the Secretary. The ground taken was that 
the supposed greater longevity of old seedling orchards in the 
east was moreapparent than real; the trees which attracted atten- 
tion being the few fittest to survive, while the many which per- 
ished prematurely escaped notice. The popular cry against root- 
grafting on stocks from pomace seed, as tending to deteriorate 
the vitality of varieties, had no foundation in fact. The even 
stand and uniform character of trees in modern orchards 
showed that the cion either dominated the stock or had be- 
come self-rooted. The short life of many orchards in the 
west must be accounted for by the fact that they were in a 
prairie region beyond the limits of natural. forest-growth. 

The general opinion of the members of the Society seemed 
to be that while the older orchards of the state show that they 
are destined to be short lived, we should not be discouraged by 
this fact. With the abundance of comparatively cheap land in 
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the state and the small outlay needed for planting, young 
orchards should be set as fast as the old ones show signs of 
failing, and the supply of vigorous, bearing trees kept up. 

It was thought that the rapid development of the country to 
the north and west beyond the range of profitable Apple-cul- 
ture must give a market for Kansas apples at paying prices for 
a long time to come. Sp (G5 VE 


Notes. 


Another use has been found for the bark of the Cork 
Oak. It seems that in Europe ‘“corle concrete,” made of 
ground cork mixed with a cement that is called “liégine,” is 
somewhat extensively used in building. It is said to be as 
strong as the porous terra cotta which is known as “terra cotta 
lumber,” to be better in its capacity for holding nails, and also 
as a non-conductor of sound, and almost equally fire-proof. 


We have received a photograph of a superb specimen of 
Phalenopsis Schilleriana grown by John Hosken, Esq., Q.C., 
The Dale, Toronto, Ontario. The plant carries seventy-five 
fully expanded flowers. A visitor who has seen it states that 
the flowers show great substance and breadth of petal, while 
the leaves were nearly two teet inlength. The plant grows at 
will in a perforated pot, and a large tank under the bench near 
it is constantly full of water. 


The annual meeting of the American Forestry Association 
will be held on Tuesday, December 30th, at the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. At the morning session officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected and general business trans- 
acted; in the afternoon there will be another session for dis- 
cussion and business; and in the evening a session will be held 
at the National Museum conjointly with the American Eco- 
nomic Association, where papers on the proper treatment of 
forests on the public lands of the United States will be read 
and discussed. It is particularly desired that as many of the 
Vice-Presidents as possible will be present. 


A fine mass of the beautiful and fragrant, rose colored 
flowers of Luculia gratissima was sent to a recent meeting 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society from Mr. Hunne- 
well’s gardens at Wellesley. This handsome evergreen 
shrub is a native of the temperate regions of the Himalaya 
and has long been a favorite in English gardens. It is particu- 
larly valuable because it flowers at a season of the year when 
flowers are scarce. Luciulia gratissima, nevertheless, and this 
is true, too, of the second species of the genus, the still more 
beautiful Z. Pinceana, is very rarelyseenin thiscountry. Both 
species can be successfully cultivated in pots, although they 
do best when planted out ina border in a moderately warm 
greenhouse. 


Popular Science News gives a report of the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, held re- 
cently at Leeds, from which it appears that a large part of one 
day was devoted by the biologists to a consideration of the 
subject of teaching botany in schools, introduced by an able 
paper by Professor Marshall Ward. Botany, he urged, should 
be taught, not in order that names and facts may be commit- 
ted to memory, but that habits of accurate observation may 
be acquired by the pupil, and great principles and laws 
grasped which in future may be applied under any special 
conditions. In these views he was supported by the eminent 
biologists present, who, one and all, agreed that it is time to 
leave the blind worship of facts, and, instead of measuring a 
scholar’s progress by the amount of dogmatic information 
imbibed and put into an examination paper, to look to his 
understanding of the relation between facts and the intelli- 
gence with which he describes what he sees. 


A Tribune correspondent writes that 1o;000 tons of fresh, 
dried and canned fruits have been sent overland by rail from 
California during the season, and this enormous amount does 
not include what went by express. As much of the finest 
perishable fruit was expressed, this probably amounts to Ioo 
car-loads. The value of these overland fruit-shipments is 
roughly estimated at $10,000,000. Of prunes California shipped 
15,000,000 pounds, and of raisins 40,000,000 pounds. Four 
thousand car-loads of oranges will be sent east this winter, an 
increase of 800;car-loads over last season. ‘The first car-load 
shipment of oranges this season went from northern Cali- 
fornia, where five years ago it was declared that Oranges could 
not be grown except in gardens protected by hedges. This initial 
shipment came from Oroville, Butte County. A new feature 
this year is the shipment of early winter vegetables to the east, 
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the railroads having made a favorable rate. Especially in Los 
Angeles and other southern counties this promises to bea 
great industry. 


It is not generally known, says a writer in (ature, that the 
Chinese grow the Chrysanthemum as a standard tree, espe- 
cially for selling. They graft it upon a stalk of Artemisia. 
There is a species of Artemisia that grows wild and covers the 
waste ground round Pekin; it springs from seed every year, 
and by the autumn attains to a tree eight to ten feet high, 
with a stem one and a half inches thick. The Chinese cut it 
down, and, after drying it, use it as fuel; the small twigs and 
seeds are twisted into a rope, which is lighted and hung up in 
aroom to smoulder for hours; the pungentsmell of the smoke 
drives out the mosquitoes. This plant, after being potted, is 
cut down to about three feet, and used as the stock, the twigs 
of Chrysanthemum are grafted round the top, and it quickly 
makes a fine tree, the flowers grow and open, and as the stock 
soon withers the whole tree dies, and folks say, ‘‘ Another in- 
genious fraud of the Chinamen.” A favorite style of growing 
Chrysanthemums is in the shape of a fan, with eight or ten 
flowers in different parts of it. If the flowers are not grown on 
the plant, they are tied on, which also does for selling. The 
winters in Pekin are very cold and last about four months, 
and having no glass houses the Chinese gardeners do not have 
the chance of producing such a variety or such fine flowers as 
their European brethren, but in the case of Chrysanthemums 
they have many curious and beautiful varieties. 


M. Charles André, in Le Fournal des Orchidées, gives an 
account of his experiences when on a botanical expedition by 
the shores of the River Amboan, which, though interesting to 
read when safe at home, gives a good idea of the unexpected 
dangers often incurred by botanical collectors. M. André was 
in search of Celogyne asperata and happened to be in a Dyak 
hut when the natives were sorting rice preparatory to sowing 
it. In the evening a noisy procession entered the hut, and the 
females who were among them laid with much ceremony 
large bouquets and garlands of the longed-for Orchid on and 
around the stores of rice. Such was the quantity of the 
blooms that the perfume was so powerful as to drive the ex- 
plorer out of the house to spend the night in his boat. He 
afterward heard that seed-time as well as harvest is an impor- 
tant season to the natives, who are dependent on their crops, 
and that he had witnessed rejoicings caused by the abundance 
that year of the C. asferata blooms, which were believed to 
herald an equally fertile harvest. When, some time later, 
M. André returned to the spot with (among other treasures) a 
load of the all-important Orchid, he found himself the subject 
of passionate grief and hatred, and that his only chance of 
safety was in a generous distribution of money and tobacco 
and a speedy flight. He had, in the opinion of the Dyaks, 
committed an act of sacrilege in gathering plants sacred to 
them, and whose lives they believed were in some way con- 
nected. with their own. 


In ‘“‘The Resources of Southern Oregon,” collected and pre- 
pared by the Southern Oregon State Board of Agriculture and 
recently published at Salem, there is an interesting account of 
the forests and forest-trees of southern Oregon from the pen 
of Mr. E. W. Hammond, of Wimer. The forests of southern 
Oregon are composed chiefly of conifers, containing some of 
the noblest and most valuable trees known to man, and al- 
though these forests do not occupy comparatively a very large 
area, being confined principally to the Cascade range of moun- 
tains, with an average width of about thirty-five miles, and to 
the coast ranges with an average of about thirty miles, they 
contain vast quantities of timber. The whole area covered in 
the state by these two forestregions Mr. Hammond estimates 
as 16,000 square miles. ‘These large forest-areas,” he says, 
“secure an abundant flow of water in the streams both in 
summer and winter, even in the driest season. Their simply 
commercial value, if the timber should be cut from them and 
sent to market, would have been sufficient to have paid the 
national debt twice over at the highest figures—that is, at $10 
per 1,000 feet, the lowest price at the mills of the coast pine and 
fir lumber, it would amount to $4,000,000,000, for it is esti- 
mated by competent judges, after a careful survey of the 
whole region, that the quantity of the merchantable timber 
yet standing in the two great forests of the state amounts to no 
less than 400,000,000,000 of feet.” Mr. Hammond’s note of warn- 
ing against the wanton and useless destruction of these forests 
now going on cannot certainly be too often or too loudly 
sounded. The welfare of the north-western states depends 
more upon the preservation of these forests than upon any 
other one thing. 
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Country Roads. 


URING the autumn which has just passed a corre- 
spondent of the Haz/e/on (Pennsylvania) Plain 
Speaker gave a description of a typical country road 
which attracted much attention. The road in question 
climbed slowly up a mountain with a grade which made 
drainage perfectly easy. In the County of Luzerne con- 
glomerate rock and red shale abound and furnish such 
good material to pack hard under travel that there is 
no excuse for anything less than a smooth wheelway. 
And yet it was said that the road was rendered almost 
impassable in October by half liquid mud, in which the 
wheels of a light wagon sank to the depth of eight inches. 
This was not because the road had been left to itself, 
but because it had been laboriously repaired with cart-loads 
of black mould and clay scooped out from the road-side 
and shoveled upon the track. Ofcourse, theroad-bed became 
a continuous mass of mud after every rain and a stretch of 
blinding dust in every dry time, and as cold weather 
comes it will freeze into iron ridges, and nothing but the 
merciful snow will cover up its iniquities. Unfortunately, 
there is nothing singular about this Pennsylvania highway. 
All through the United States our people drive through 
mud and dust, to their discomfort, a great portion of the 
year; and yet the annual cost of repairing vehicles, added 
to the value of time wasted and the expense of extra horse 
power used in hauling loads, would give us, as a rule, 
passable highways. 

Now a road that is permanently good must be properly 
made to begin with, and in the second place proper meas- 
ures must be taken to keep it in constant repair. But no 
such attention has been given to the construction or main- 
tenance of one mile in a thousand of our ordinary country 
roads. There was originally some excuse for this. The 
first roads were built when the country was thinly settled 
and anything like the expense necessary for a well con- 
structed bed with adequate drainage was not to be thought 
of. Perhaps, too, the old plan of mending the roads, under 
which the farmers of a district assembled with hoes and 
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shovels to do their road-mending all at once for the entire 
year was a most natural and economical plan. But in the 
older settled portions of our country, where the population 
is no longer scattered, no reasonable excuse remains for 
making a poorroad or for tolerating improper road-mending. 

It is encouraging to find that public opinion is making 
strenuous demands for reform in this direction, and in 
addition to improved road laws which were passed in half 
a dozen states last winter, we may probably hope for still 
more effective legislation in twice as many states at the 
next meeting of their Legislatures. Without stating here 
any of the fundamental principles which should govern 
the construction of roads, it is plain that such work should 
only be done by experts trained to the profession. The 
roads which have been famous for generations were built 
by engineers on scientific principles, and the fact that in 
several of our agricultural colleges a course of road-engi- 
neering is obligatory indicates a hopeful direction in current 
thought. The fact, too, that-in so many states the old 
district system has been abandoned, and that skilled 
officers have been appointed to take charge of the roads of 
an entire district, is certainly a great step forward; and this, 
with the available machinery at command, which is multi- 
plying in every part of the country, and the inspiring ex- 
ample which every mile of good road exerts on its vicinity, 
makes it probable that our improvement in this matter will 
be more rapid than we dared to hope a few years ago. 

In the state of Pennsylvania this road question has been 
a matter of such special agitation that a legislative com- 
mission has been examining the subject in all parts of the 
state, and they have practically agreed upon an act to be 
introduced at the approaching session of the Legislature. 
By the terms of this act three commissioners will be 
selected in each township who will have the power to 
appoint and pay road-masters. Farmers who choose to 
work out their taxes must notify these commissioners be- 
fore the 13th of April; they will not be allowed to work at 
their convenience, however, but will be required to report 
at such times and places as are designated by the road- 
masters, and on failure to comply with these terms their 
tax will become payable in cash. This to a certain extent 
puts road-construction and road-mending under something 
like expert control. The next provision of the act is that 
in addition to the annual mending of the roads a certain 
portion of the money collected for this purpose shall be set 
aside for permanent improvement. Wherever one mile in 
a township has received such thorough construction, that 
is, wherever the road has been built on a stone or gravel 
foundation with a covering of such metal as is approved 
by the county engineer, the county will be required to 
build an additional mile ofpermanentroad in the same town- 
ship, and the state will be required to construct another 
mile. The Attorney-General of the state announces that 
there is no legal objection to the appropriation of state 
funds to the permanent improvement of roads, and it is” 
plain that local enterprise will thus be encouraged. The 
state authorities with those of the county and of the town- 
ship will be placed in competition, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the miles of good road in the state will be 
rapidly multiplied. 

Meanwhile, in order to increase the general knowledge 
on this subject, the University of Pennsylvania has offered 
a prize of $500 for essays on road-construction and road- 
mending, and the publication of the most useful of these 
essays is promised at an early date. Such a book ought to 
prove of great value just at this time if the state is to inau- 
gurate anything like a general improvement in its high- 
ways. The initial expense will, of course, be considerable, 
but it is believed that the state will have ample funds to 
meet the townships and counties in competition. That 
these improvements will pay for themselves in a few years 
there can be little question. In a recent number of the 
Philadelphia Zzguirer, which contains a clear statement of 
the whole project, there appears a quotation from a paper 
read before the State Board of Agriculture by Mr. S. R. 
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Downing, one of its members, in which he shows that if 
drainage and repairs to the roads are made at the proper 
time, it will save each tax-payer under the present system 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. of road taxes. This 
means that the present labor tax is enormously wasteful. 
The cost of maintaining the average township road in the 
eastern counties of the state is estimated at $1,500, of 
which $1,200 are spent in wages for work done late in the 
spring, to suit the convenience of farmers, after gulleys 
have been deepened and much destruction has been 
allowed by this neglect. It is further shown that four men 
by draining and filling at such times as their work is 
needed could keep the same roads in repair by eight 
months’ work at a saving of $410—that is, a land-holder 
who pays $20 road tax under the present plan would save 
$6.75 under the cash plan, or if the service lost to the 
farmer is added, the total waste will be more than $10 out 
of every $20 of taxes paid. 

Bad roads are expensive roads ; improper maintenance 
is a shameful extravagance; in too many instances the 
men who are paid for repairing roads should in justice be 
fined for obstructing them. Any revolution in law or prac- 
tice which will ensure to our people such roads as are com- 
mon throughout Europe will materially lessen the expense 
and add to the comforts and pleasures of country life. 


The North Woods Thirty-six Years Ago. 


WE chanced not long ago upon a book called ‘“ Hills, Lakes 

and Forest-Streams, or A Tramp in the Chateaugay 
Woods,” written by S. H. Hammond, and published in 1854. 
The author’s name is not now familiar, and his work has no 
great literary interest, being a simple account of a summer 
outing, written by a man who evidently enjoyed Nature anda 
wild life keenly, but had no desire to collect statistics of any 
sort or describe the scenes he saw in anything more than a 
general way. But his words have, incidentally, great docu- 
mentary value, as proving how short a time it has taken to 
bring the Adirondack woods into their present condition of 
semi-ruin. 

“Tf,” he says in the preface, ‘‘ the reader will lay before him 
a map of the counties of Clinton, St. Lawrence, Franklin and 
Essex, and, beginning at the Chazy Lake, run his eye thence 
along to Bradley’s Lake, then to the Chateaugay, then west to 
Ragged Lake and Indian Lake and so down through the series 
of small lakes to the St. Regis and then to the Saranacs, and 
down along again through three small lakes to the Racquette 


River, and then down that beautiful water-course to Tupper’s’ 


Lake and to Long Lake, ...... he can trace out a circle of 
some 200 miles in circumference enclosing natural scenery 
the most wild and romantic, lakes and rivers the most beauti- 
ful imaginable. I was out there several weeks in the woods, 
along the streams and floating on those beautiful lakes, and 
saw during that time no face of a white man save that of my 
guide.” In short, when this book was written all this ‘‘ broad 
sweep of country containing millions of acres was a perfect 
wilderness.” That was only thirty-six yearsago. Whatis this 
country now? From Upper Chateaugay Lake, only a few 
miles south of the St. Lawrence, where the banks have been 
wholly stripped of trees by the charcoal-burners, to the 
southernmostlimits of the area described, devastation has made 
its way—here total, there as yet but partial, but everywhere 
sufficiently apparent to mean distress to the eye of the lover 
of Nature, and imminent danger to the mind which knows the 
value of our water-courses and their intimate dependence upon 
the forests of elevated regions. Thirty-six years ago the 
traveler had to construct his own canoes on lakes where now 
tourists swarm by the hundreds, where the railway whistle 
may be heard, and where the lumberman and charcoal-burner 
are ubiquitous, an axe in one hand and a torch in the other. 
Ignorance, carelessness and greed have worked hand in hand 
during the life of one generation only, yet the wreck they have 
wrought no statistician can compute and centuries of the un- 
fettered ministration of Nature could not undo. 

When we read of the primeval Adirondack forest in those 
old journals, where the experience of the first missionaries is 
embalmed, we do not think of itas a possession which once 
was ours. It seems to have belonged to far-off ancestors for 
whose ill deeds we are not responsible, and whose aims and 
methods, we fondly fancy, were inferior in intelligence to our 
own. But when we see that this primeval forest stood intact 
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thirty years ago we begin to realize our responsibility for past 
sins, and, which is still more important, we gain a fresh sense 
of future danger. Such agencies as have been active in this 
forest do not carry on their work in simple arithmetical pro- 
gression, Ifa certain amount of damage is done during one 
year, the next year will see, not a similar, but a vastly greater 
amount. If thirty years have accomplished the ruin we now 
behold, thirty more years, with the same agencies at work un- 
checked, will more than suffice to sweep the Adirondack 
forests off the face of the earth—to put them in the same cate- 
gory as those so-called torests of England, where to-day sees 
only wide wastes of underbrush and an occasional isolated 
Oak or Beech. A letter from an American traveler which we 
read last summer described a drive in the south of France 
near Nimes which, according to the map, traversed a “forest” 
for miles and miles. ‘We could not exactly agree about it 
when the day was over,” said the writer; ‘‘my wife insists 
that the forest contained seven trees; but she is an optimist by 
nature—I only counted six.” This sounds like farce, but it is 
simple truth. And if present methods of procedure remain 
unchecked there will certainly be vast districts of Adirondack 
forest which, thirty years from now, a traveler may truthfully 
describe in a similar way. 


The Autumn Flora of the Lake Michigan Pine 
: Barrens.—III. 


HOUGH the Sunflowers have mostly disappeared from the 
barrens, two of them are still found upon the ridges, Helian- 
thus divaricatus and H, occidentalis. The formerhas a rough 
stem and leaves, and rather small flowers. The latter has an 
odd appearance for a Sunflower, by reason of its leaves being 
mainly near the root, the stem being nearly naked above, giv- 
ing to ita scape-like aspect. Itis not seen in as great num- 
bers as the former. 

Of Prenanthes, three species may be found in favorable 
localities. Among the low bushes in the richer ground P, 
altissima and P. alba are not uncommon, and in considerably 
drier localities P. racemosa. In the companion genus, the 
common Hawkweed for September, is Hieracium Canadense, 
growing like most of its kind in the dry grounds. 

Two Polygonums may be deemed specially characteristic, 
both small and of slender buterect habit, with slender branches 
and very narrow leaves. They are Polygonum tenue and 
Polygonella articulata. . Polygonum tenue, though rarely 
more than a foot in height, has long, simple branches 
more or less provided with small white flowers. The 
Polygonella is commonly of about the same height, but is 
sometimes taller. Since the-leaves become disjointed and fall 
off it has a naked look. The erect branches are abundantly 
furnished with small, but yet showy flowers, as they are often 
very bright colored. In the barrens they vary much in color. 
The tints run from red through rose and flesh color down 
through pale pink to white. Some years white will he the 
predominating color, or white tinged with pink; in other years 
white will scarcely be found, the rose shades characterizing the 
flowers. Those which appear latest in the season seem to 
have the brightest colors. Both plants succeed in the driest 
locations, where the sands may, at the time they are in bloom, 
bear few plants besides them. 

Lobelia Kalmii continues to blossom in the damp sands 
during the early fall, the smooth and slender stems showing 
a spike of pale blue but delicate little flowers. In the adjoining 
dryish ground will be seen specimens of Buchnera Americana, 
a taller plant, with an erect stem, generally without branches. 
It isa rough plant, and has a spike of small but deep blue 
flowers raised above the sparse grass amid which itis apt to 
grow. But it, like the Lobelia, is more characteristic of the 
late summer flora. 

A papilionaceous plant yet persists in flower by the shore 
of the lake, though in other localities in seed or beyond that 
stage. It is our most common Prairie Clover, Petalostemon 
violaceus. ‘The dense spikes of violet flowers, though much 
less abundant, are as complete as they were earlier in the ~ 
season. It is established everywhere upon the sand ridges, 
and its foliage of fine and pretty leaflets keeps fresh and green 
tilllate in autumn, yielding only, like Artemisia, to the hardest 
frosts. Its form and habits, especially when close to the shore, 
are quite different from what it takes in the grassy prairie, 
where its natural home is deemed to be, and where itis single- 
stemmed, or nearly so. But in the sands it strikes downward 
with a strong, branching root, sometimes nearly an inch in 
diameter at the crown, the size corresponding to that of the 
plant. From this rootriseseveralstems (the mostI ever counted, 
twenty-six), forming a roundish bunch that may measure a 
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foot and a half across. Having this habit, few plants when it is 
_ in full bloom on the nearly naked sands are more striking than 
this mass of violet color. It crowds down to the shore nearly 
as far as the waves will let it, and attains its greatest vigor on 
the lakeward side of the ridge of sand which skirts the water. 
If the same effects could be reached by cultivation it would be 
a very ornamental plant both from flowers and foliage. The 
_ sand is almost purely siliceous, being carried away by car-loads 
_ for use in the best masonry as the “sharp lake sand” of the 
architect and builder. But this sand, at least near the surface 
beside the shore, is not devoid of organic matter, though insuch 
a finely divided condition as to mostly escape detection by 
the eye. But dead fish and vegetable matter are continually 
washed ashore, and their decay must furnish nourishment to 
_ plants which grow where they have lain. They have plenty of 
room in which to grow, and from their location are sup- 
_ plied with considerable moisture, both by capillary action 
from the saturated sand below them and by the moistair rising 
from the neighboring waters. Besides, the free play of the 
_ winds around the plants and their exposure to abundant light, 
_ almost dazzling as reflected from the sand in the full blaze of 
thesun, doubtless have much to do with the symmetrical group- 
_ ing of the stems. In fact, this roundish or bunch-like habit, and 
_ this tendency of plants to throw out several stems from acom- 
mon root, is characteristic of several others near the shore, 
which grow there exclusively or crowd down to it from 
stations farther off, where they may be nearly or quite single- 
stemmed, and such illustrations of this may be instanced as 
Prunus pumila, Cnicus Pitcheri, Solidago humilis, S. nemoralis 
and Artemisia Canadensis. The plants are not crowded, each 
has plenty of room, and, like trees in the open fields, they freely 
develop in all directions, the forces acting on them being 
— in equilibrium. 
Another lingerer from the summer may still be seen in con- 
_ siderable quantities upon the ponds during a week or two of 
_ September—the White Water Lily. The only one I have de- 
tected here is Vymphea renifornits. 

It is now the proper season of another showy plant, Physos- 
tegia Virginiana. Its natural home is in rather moist and 
usually grassy ground. It has an ample spike of long flowers, 
with an inflated, trumpet-shaped tube. They are pale rose, 
more deeply colored on the upper side by darker lines, and 
stand out horizontally from the stem with gaping mouths. In 
the bud these form four rows, one on each side of the square 
stem, but as they expand they turn toward the sun so that the 
spike is at length one-sided. It is a very smooth plant, with 
thick, dark green leaves, and is handsome throughout. 

‘Some of the Dodders continue in flower, attracting attention 
by their tangle of orange-colored, thread-like stems, bearing 
numerous clusters of pale or colorless flowers of a delicate 
cellular texture. Cuscuta Gronovit and C. glomerata are the 
principal ones. The former is parasitic on herbs and small 
shrubs in damp, shaded locations, the latter almost always on 
Composite, especially Golden-rods, in more open situa- 
tions. In the fruiting stage it is conspicuous for the rope-like 
coils around the stem of the host-plant, made by the dense 
and continuous masses of globular capsules. 

Growing among the low shrubs, beside the sloughs and in 
the moist land a tall Thistle is common, Czzcus muticus. It 
has long and slender branches, ending ina handsome, middle- 
sized head of bright purple flowers. The viscid scales of its 
compact and shapely involucre are not the least notable of its 
features. Its leaves are few and distant, its peduncles long 
and naked. When it attains a height of five or six feet, as is 
often the case, raising the many heads of flowers far enough 
above the shrubs to obtain a background of green from the 
stunted Pines near at hand, it presents a pleasing picture, and 
this Thistle will not be despised or soon forgotten when seen 
in its native settings. 

Some tall Grasses now in flower on the sand ridges must 
not be overlooked. They are Andropogon furcatus, A. Vir- 
ginicus and Chrysopogon nutans. ‘The first is about three feet 
high, the last two usually from four to six feet. Allare ofa glau- 
cous green hue, and provided with long, narrow leaves. The 
two taller are the most striking in appearance, the culm of the 
Andropogon ending in a diffuse panicle of digitate spikes, 
feathery, with white, silky hairs; that of the Chrysopogon ina 
_ graceful, oblong panicle, with shining, russet brown hairs. 

Though fhe stands of the Chrysopogon are distant from each 
other, and the Grass is scattered along the open ridges, there 
are enough of them to give character and animation to the 
scene, especially when the tall stems are waving in the wind. 
As an ornamental Grass in the Pine-barrens, this ‘“ golden 
bearded” one takes precedence of all that grow there at any 
season of the year. Another curious Grass is met with more 
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commonly on the higher ridges, being particularly character- 
istic of the thinly wooded dunes, Aristida tuberculosa. It is 
but ten to twenty inches high, and is remarkable for its flowers 
bearing three long awns twisted tegether at the base and 
widely divergent above. As they point every way, when in 
fruit the stem has a kind of chevaux de frise look from what- 
ever side it is approached. 

I have noted only the more striking features of the autumnal 
flora of the Pine-barrens. It is one of the four periods into 
which the season of flowers may be divided, noticeable 
changes occurring so as to distinguish them from each other. 
A kind of pause takes place, and then a different set of plants 
flourishes, giving to the flora quite a distinct facies. These 
appearances and changes are evidently due principally to vari- 
ations in heat and moisture. The four periods may be called 
that of spring, from the opening of the season till about the 
Ist of June; the early summer, lasting from four to six weeks 
from the close of the former; the summer, continuing through 
the warmest and usually driest part of the year, the season of 
occasional showers, and ending about the last of August; the 
autumnal, or remainder of the year, as described in these 


articles. : 
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Basket-W ork of the North American Indians.—I. 


|e EL the most generally diffused handicraft among our 

Indian tribes is that of basket-making in its various forms; 
itis that which subserves the most useful purposes, and in 
which they have acquired most skill. This native art, at first 
simple and rude to meet the requirements of savage and 
nomadic life, has been steadily growing and improving and has 
attained remarkable ornamental developments. 

The collection of native basket-work in the National Museum 
is exceedingly interesting in the number and diversity of its 
types, a mere enumeration of which is only admissible here : 
dishes and plates, bowls, roasting-trays, jars and water-bottles, 
mats, wallets, wall-pockets, hats (often of exquisite pattern), 
hoods for pappooses; baskets, of formsinnumerable, to winnow 
seeds, carry luggage, store grain, keep fruit, etc. 

The interest of the botanist is naturally aroused in the ma- 
terial used by the various Indian tribes in their basket- 
work. I have been enabled to determine a large proportion 
of the plants thus used in North America;* many others, of 
which I have no knowledge, are doubtless likewise employed, 
and perhaps some of the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST will 
lxindly contribute additional information on the subject, so that 
the list may be made as complete as possible, even to the ex- 
tent of including the material used by civilized people. 

Let us begin with Grasses. In a valuable paper by Dr. O. T. 
Mason in the Report of the National Museum, 1884, we read that 
the natives of the Aleutian Islands make their mats and baskets 
‘‘of the fibre of the Elymus treated as hemp,” and that the mar- 
velous nicety of this grass-weaving is worthy of all praise. 
The species of Elymus referred to are &. mollis, E. arenarius 
and £. Sibtricus. The ‘‘ Wild Wheat” basket-material of the 
Chilkaht Indians may be one of these. 

A Sporobolus is mentioned in the same paper as used by 
the Tule-River Indians of California, but there seems to be no 
species of that genus, in that locality, suitable for the purpose; 
it is not unlikely that Vi/fa depauperata is meant, a plant with 
long, filiform and flexuose culms, much sought after by Mexi- 
cans for stuffing their large leathern aparejos, a purpose to 
which its toughness and elasticity specially adapt it (‘‘ Botany 
of California,” ii., 267). 

The Cane (A4rundinaria macrosperma) of the southern states 
furnishes the principal material for the basket-making of the 
remnants of the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws and 
Seminoles. The Choctaws specially excel in its use, and their 
little baskets, variously colored, are offered for sale in several 
southern cities. 

The New England Indians, especially the Penobscots, make 
an extensive use of the Holy Grass (Hierochloé borealis). Its 
long radical leaves become strongly involute in drying, form- 
ing flexible threads, which are braided into fine strips, and these 
are woven into baskets and other pretty fancy work. I havealso 
found braids of Holy Grass in a camp of the Crow Indians on 
the Yellowstone, but did not learn how they were used. The 
delicate and lasting fragrance of the dried leaves gives them 
an additional, and perhaps not their least, merit. — 

Other Grasses, species of Spartina, Calamagrostis, ete., 
suggest themselves as particularly suitable where length, 

* My grateful acknowledgments are due Dr. C. E. Woodruff, U.S. A., for much 
interesting and valuable information concerning the Hoopa and Klamath Indians, 
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toughness and flexibility of culms are the chief requirements, 
but I have no knowledge of their having been used. 

In a study of the subject one first thinks of Osiers or Willows 
as the ordinary and proper material, but it is well known that 
our Willows do not possess the softness and pliability which 
make several species of so much economic importance in 
Europe; even when cultivated in this country these species 
become woody and hard. From all the information within my 
reach, I am led to believe that the native Willow most used in 
this country, at least west of the Rocky Mountains, is Sadzx sess7- 
lifolia. From the region of the Hoopa and Klamath Indians of 
northern California and southern Oregon, to that of the Papagos 
of southern Arizona, this plant furnishes one of the best mate- 
rials for the warp of basket-work. Young shoots two or three 
feet long are cut in the spring or early summer, stripped of 
their bark and dried; they are soft and remarkably flexible, 
sometimes quite tenuous, almost filiform. This species de- 
serves attention as one most worthy of cultivation for the pro- 
duction of valuable osier. In order to keep it well pruned 
down and provoke new growths of young, tender shoots the 
Indians of northern California set fire to the woods, an operation 
likewise intended to improve the Hazel-nut, another highly 
esteemed basket-plant. 

Other native species of Salix are, or have been, used, suchas 
S. cordata, S. sericea, S. petiolaris in the eastern and middle 
states, the last two of real value; S. lasiandra, S. lasiolepis 
and S. /evigata in the western and Pacific states. Of the last 
named only the roots are used by the Hcopa and Klamath 
Indians. 

Dr. E. Palmer states (Amer. ad., 1878) that along the Colo- 
rado River a Willow, not specified, yields an abundance of 
long, soft bark from which the Indians make rope, twine, san- 
dals and mats. Willow-bark is also used by the Tule-River 
Indians of California. 

Most species of Poplar have soft, pliable and tolerably tough 
rootlets well adapted to the requirements of basket-making. 
Those of P. trichocarpa are 1nuch used, entire or split, by the 
Indians of northern California for the brown work of the woof 
of their hats and baskets. Whoever has seen the petticoats, 
made of the inner bark of the Cottonwood (P. Fremonti), worn 
by the squaws along the Colorado River, must have realized 
the possibility of utilizing the same material, as well as that of 
the allied species, P. monolifera, in the manufacture of many 
household utensils. 

The rootlets of Alder (Alnus rhombifolia) and probably 
others furnish brown threads much esteemed by the Indians 
of California and Oregon. 

The young flexible twigs of the California Hazel-nut (Corylus 
rostrata, var. Californica) are almost in as great demand by 
the Indians of California and Oregon as the branches of Sa/zx 
sessilifolia, these two plants making up most of the warp of 
their basket-work. Hazel-nut-twigs are also much used in 
binding fish-dams. 

One of the best known basket-plants is the Trefoil Sumach 
or Squawberry (Rhus aromatica, var. trilobata), a shrub widely 
distributed from the Missouri through the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific. It is one of the chief materials of the Apaches, 
Navajos and other tribes in southern California, Arizona, 
Utah and New Mexico. The twigs are soaked in water, 
scraped and then split. The baskets are built up hy a suc- 
cession of small rolls of grass, over which the twigs are firmly 
and closely bound; according to Dr. E. Palmer, they “are 
very durable, will hold water, and are often used to cook in, 
hot stones being dropped in until the food is done” (Amer. WVaz., 
1875). Iam intormed that the Poison Ivy of the Pacific coast 
(R. diversiloba) is also a basket-plant, but it is quite possible 
that this species is confounded with the preceding. 

The Indian Hemp (Afocynum cannabinum) has a strong 
fibrous bast easily stripped off, and from which many tribes 
from the Great Lakes to the Pacific, but specially those of the 
Great Basin, have from time immemorial made rope, lariats 
fishing lines, bags, mats, baskets, belts, etc. 

The Sioux Indians, I believe, never practiced the manufac- 
ture of any but the coarsest kind of basket-work, and in this the 
bark of the Elm (U/mus Americana) takes a prominent part. 
The Red-Osier Dogwood (Cornus stolonifera), so abundant in 
their country, is not used in basket-work so far as I know, not- 
withstanding its pretty purple, osier-like shoots. It is, how- 
ever, stated by B. S. Barton that the young shoots ofan allied 
species, C. sericea, were formerly used to make coarse baskets. 

Of vines, the California Grapevine (Vitis Californica) should 
be noted; its stems, slender, flexible and strong, make good 
ropes and may be twisted into various household articles. 
The Supple-Jack (Berchemia volubilis) also suggests itself in 
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New or Little Known Plants. 


Clematis paniculata. 


HIS is a stout, vigorous plant with long, climbing, 

woody stems, which is widely distributed and very 
common in nearly all parts of Japan, and occurs also in 
central and northern China. It is allied to our common 
Virgin’s Bower and to the European Clematis Flammula. 
The leaves are long-petioled and are composed of three 
ovate, pointed leaflets, obliquely cordate at the base, with 
entire margins and prominent veins. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long axillary panicles; they are white, fragrant, 
one and a half inches across, with narrow, obovate, acute 
sepals. They begin to open toward the end of August and 
continue to appear for nearly a month, being succeeded 
by heads of fruits furnished with long, plumose, silvery 
tails which are almost as ornamental as the flowers. 

Clematis paniculata* was discovered by Thunberg, the 
Swedish botanist, who resided in Japan from 1773 to 1779. 
It is stated by Nicholson in “The Dictionary of Garden- 
ing,” on what authority I do not know, as this species is 
not mentioned in the second edition of Aiton’s “ Hortus 
Kewensis,” that it was introduced into England in 1796. 
Its early introduction is possible, as, according to Maxi- 
mowicz, it was figured by Houltyn, a Dutch author, whose 
work on woody plants, to which I have not access, was 
published toward the end of the last century. But whether 
this Japanese piant was introduced early into European — 
gardens or not, it has certainly never made any ereat 
figure in them, and I can find no portrait of it in any of the 
principal horticultural or botanical periods. It was in- 
cluded, however, in the catalogue of plants cultivated by 
Monsieur Lavallée in his Arboretum at Segrez, and three 
years ago | found it in the garden of the Paris Museum. * 

Clemans paniculata was probably introduced into the 
United States by Thomas Hogg through the Flushing 
nurseries, as it was received at the Arboretum thirteen 
years ago from Mr. Parsons. It has also been sent by the 
Agricultural College at Sapparo and by James Veitch & 
Son, of London, under the name of C. Hlammula robusta, 
and by Spath, of Berlin. The credit of making this fine 
plant known in American gardens is due, however, to Mr. 
Edward O. Orpet, at one time foreman of the Hardy Plant 
Department in the nurseries of Woolson & Co., of Passaic, 
New Jersey. ‘‘When I came to Passaic,” Mr. Orpet 
writes, “there was an old plant there which had been 
brought originally from Japan among other plants, and 
every September it was a grand sight. It did not always 
ripen seed, and cuttings would not root unless taken in 
heat in the spring. I at once thought that grafting might 
be tried, and as C. Virginiana grew wild in quantities in 
the neighborhood, this suggested itself to me as a substi- 
tute for C. Vilalba, used by the English growers as a stock 
for the garden varieties of Clematis. I tried a few; the 
plants took easily, were potted in six-inch pots, planted out 
in May, and by September had grown ten feet high, with 
numerous shoots which flowered right down to the ground- 
level. 

“So much for C. Virginiana as a stock, but I soon found 
that it was hard work taking out the roots from the swamps 
where it grows, and as we hada number of plants of C. 
Svans in the garden I tried this, and the stock (root only) 
united with the cion in two weeks; and the plants made 
far better growth from the first. Even the large-flowered 
Clematises do much better when grafted on C. Svans, the 
callus being much more readily formed than when C. Vit 
alba is used. Roots the thickness of a Wheat-straw are the 
best, and when grafted the plants should be planted in 
small pots and plunged in sand in a grafting-case or a 
frame.” 


* Clematis paniculata, Thunberg, Trans. Linn. Soc, ii., 337.—Miquel, ‘‘Prol. Fl. 
Jap.,” 139.—Franchet & Savatier, “Enum. Pl. Jap.,” i., r—Maximowicz, “Mél. 
y? ix., 595.—Franchet, “ Pl. David.,” 12.—Forbes & Hemsley, Your. Linn. Soc., 
xxiii., 6. 

C. crispa and C. Virginica, Thunberg, “FI. Jap.,” 239 and 240. ‘C. Vitalba e. 
Japonica, Houltyn, ‘ Houtkunde,’ t. 55, f. 2.” 
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Clematis paniculata is an ornamental plant of great value. 
It is vigorous and very hardy; it grows rapidly, and 
flowers later in the season than the other species which 
resemble it, and at a season when few woody plants are in 
flower. The fruit is very handsome and retains its beauty 
until winter, and its foliage turns to rich colors in late 
autumn. ‘The plants sent to the Arboretum as C. Mammula 
robus/a are sometimes killed back in severe winters. and are 
less hardy than those raised from seeds gathered at Sap- 
paro. It is from one of these that Mr. Faxon has made the 
drawing which is here reproduced. (En 136 Se 
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SOBRALIA SANDER, Rolfe, is a very handsome species 
introduced from Central America by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., 
of St. Albans. The flowers are larger than in S. /ewcoxantha, 
and without the orange markings in the throat, but paler and 
somewhat smaller than in S. xantholeuca. The segments are 
three and a half inches Jong and pale sulphur-white, with the 
throat of the lip ofa bright clear yellow.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
November Ist, p. 494. 


CATTLEYA LINDENI is a beautiful form allied to C. x Hardy- 
ana, and probably a natural hybrid between C. gigas and C. 
Dowiana aurea. The sepals are pink, the petals lilac-rose 
with lighter veins, while the lip is very rich crimson, with two 


Fig. 82.€lematis panicu!ata.—See page 620. 


New Orchids. 


ANGRACUM HENRIQUESIANUM, Rolfe, is a very neat and 
pretty little species from the island of St. Thomas, West 
Africa, which flowered in the Botanic Garden of the University 
of Coimbra, Portugal, during 1889, and at Kew during the 
present year. It is closely allied to A. dilobum, but is a much 
smaller plant in every respect.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, October 
25th, p. 466. 

CIRRHOPETALUM MASTERSIANUM, Rolfe, isan elegant little Cir- 
rhopetalum introduced from the Dutch Indies by Messrs. Lin- 
den, L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels, during the pres- 
ent year. Itis allied to C. gamosepalum of Griffith, a species 
probably not in cultivation. The flowers are buff, variously 
marked with reddish brown, and with a purple-brown lip. It 
is described and figured in Lindenia, vol. vi., p. 33, t. 245. 


lateral yellow blotches in the throat. It was exhibited by 
Messrs Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, Brussels, at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on October 28th 
last, when it received an award of merit.— Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, November Ist, pp. 507, 508. 

MASDEVALLIA O’BRIENIANA, Rolfe, is a tiny little species 
about two or three inches high, which appeared in the collec- 
tion of Mr. R. I. Measures, of Camberwell. It is closely allied to 
Masdevallia simula, but has much larger flowers, which 
measure half an inch in length. The flowers are light yellow, 
spotted with maroon, and very pretty.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
November 8th, p. 524. 

ONCIDIUM LEOPOLDIANUM, Rolfe, is a noble and handsome 
Oncidium, introduced by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Inter- 
nationale, Brussels. It belongs to the Cyrtochilum section, and 
is allied to O. corynephorum, Lindl. The peduncle is said to 
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attain a height of several metres, and to bear as many as 300 
flowers, which,are white, with a purple dise to the sepals and 
petals, and a violet-purple lip. It is dedicated to His Majesty, 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
November 15th, p. 556. 

CATTLEYA O’BRIENIANA.—A plant of this was exhibited ata 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on November 11th 
last by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., of St. Albans. It is said to 
have light purple sepals and petals and a lip with crimson 
splashings. From a flower which I have seen I suspect it to 
be a pale form of C. Harrisoniea.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
November 15th, p. 556. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM DAVIVIERIANUM, Rchb. f.—A supposed 
natural hybrid between O. maculatum and O. nebulosum. It 
was exhibited by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, 
Brussels, ata meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
November 11th last, when it received an award of merit.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 15th, p. 570, and 22d, p. 602. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM NOEZLIANUM.—“‘ A dwarf, delicate-growing 
novelty, with small, circular, bright scarlet flowers.” It was 
exhibited by Messrs. Linden, L’Horticulture Internationale, 
Brussels, ata meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
November Iith last, when it was awarded a botanical certifi- 
cate. I have not seen it.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 
15th, p. 570, and 22d, p. 602. 

SOPHRO-CATTLEYA xX CALYPSO, Rolfe, is a beautiful hybrid 
raised by Mr. Seden for Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of Chel- 
sea, trom Sophronitis grandifiora, fertilized with the pollen of 
Cattleya Loddigesti, var. Harrisonie. The sepals and petals 
are ot a brilliant rose-purple, much like those of the Sophro- 
nitis in shape, while the lip, which much resembles the pollen 
parent in shape, is light yellow, passing into pink on the mar- 
gin of the side lobes, and into deep yellow on the base of the 
front lobe, the apical half of which is crimson-purple.— Gar- 


Cones: Chronicle, November 22d, p. 588. Raney 


Cultural Department. 
A Winter Lettuce Crop. 


[pee accompanying illustration, taken from a photograph, 
shows a section of a crop of Lettuce which is now (De- 
cember 8th) maturing in the forcing-houses of the Cornell 
Experiment Station. It was grown primarily to be used for 
one of a series of experiments to determine the influ- 
ence of the electric light upon various plants. Owing to a de- 
lay in establishing the light, no study of this kind will be made 
until the succeeding crop, but it still serves admirably to illus- 
trate a successful method of culture. 

The crop is a remarkably even one, not a single plant being 
missing from the bed, which is sixty feet long. There are two 
varieties shown in the picture, the plants upon the right half 
being the Tennis Ball or Boston Market, and those upon the 
left Landreth’s Forcing Lettuce. In this crop the latter variety 
has surpassed even the old and popular Tennis Ball, while 
growing side by side with it and under precisely the same con- 
ditions, the heads being somewhat darker in color, and uni- 
formly larger and heavier. 

The seed was sown about the 1st of October in shallow 
seed-boxes or ‘‘flats,’’ and transplanted two weeks later ten by 
twelve inches apart into the soil upon the benches. As with 
other forcing crops, the arrangement of the beds is a matter 
of considerable importance. In this house, constructed for 
various experiment purposes, the steam pipes are beneath the 
benches, an arrangement which is not essential for a Lettuce- 
crop, and in order to moderate the bottom heat the benches 
were double-boarded. To provide for drainage a layer of 
clinkers from the ash-pit was first placed over the boarding 
about an inch in depth. This was succeeded by three inches 
of roughly broken compost, consisting of two-thirds partially 
decayed sods and one-third stable manure, the whole being 
then covered by three inches of mellow garden soil, thus 
making a total depth of seven or eight inches upon the 
benches. With such a body of soil the conditions as regards 
moisture may be made approximately the same as those of 
out-door culture. If the soil is much shallower than this, it is 
constantly liable to become dried out as well as too warm, 
with a consequent check to the growth of the plants. 

In forcing Lettuce it must be borne in mind that it is a com- 
paratively hardy plant, which thrives best in a temperature 
which would be far too low for most of our forcing crops. In 
this case the effort has been to maintain a temperature at night 
of fifty degrees, and by day of ten to fifteen degrees higher. Of 
the two chief hindrances in the forcing of Lettuce, mildew and 
the aphis, the former has not made its appearance, and the 
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latter has been held in check by frequently burning tobacco- 
stems, lately as often as two or three times a week. 

About two weeks before the maturing of the crop provision 
was made for a succeeding crop by again sowing seed in the 
flats, and as soon as the beds are cleared the space will be at- 
once filled by the seedlings now growing for that purpose. 
When every day’s growth of a crop is made at the expense of 
burning many pounds of coal, it is manifestly of the highest 
importance that the crop should be pushed to maturity as rap- 
idly as possible and the strictest economy of time and space 
be studied in providing for their succession. 

Cornell University. 


C. W. Mathews. 


Begonias. 


HE cultivation of Begonias would seem to be a trite subject, 
but one finds among friends but limited collections of these 
desirable plants, and perhaps a few notes of interesting varie- 
ties may prove helpful to novices. There are said to be over 
300 species of Begonias, and, of course, hybrids innumerable. 
With their widely divergent forms and habits, they are of great 
interest, and one could busy himself at all seasons collecting 
and cultivating this genus alone. Few plants of such easy cul- 
ture are so satisfactory in bloom and so readily grown into 
Specimens, and there is a constant change of interest as the 
various sections come into season. During the winter the 
greenhouse may be kept gay with handsome foliage and grace- 
ful flowers of many herbaceous kinds, of B. Socotrana and of 
hybrids of the tuberous section. In early spring the various 
tuberous species and hybrids will commence to move and 
make ready to replace the winter bloomers, which may be 
plunged in the borders to regain vigorous health. One pleas- 
ing point about most herbaceous kinds, which small growers 
will appreciate, is that such plants as one may have no room 
to cultivate may be kept nearly dormant at any time by cutting 
them down and keeping them nearly dry and pot-bound. For 
the greenhouse and conservatory decoration, fancy-leaved 
kinds will be found desirable, a few of the Rex varieties possi- 
bly, and those of distinct and striking form and leaf structure. 
Perhaps the most useful of fancy-leaved Begonias is the well 
known &. metallica, as this not only forms a handsome plant, 
but furnishes a larger supply of foliage suitable for cutting 
than perhaps any other variety. Clementina, a hybrid be- 
tween a form of &. Rex and Diadema, is an excellent new 
variety, with characteristics of both parents, a handsome and 
vigorous grower. Diadema and Sceptra are two attractive 
varieties, with rather palmate-like, deeply cut leaves and silver 
markings. 

B. Verschaffeltii, B. ricinifolia maculata and B. Sunder- 
bruchii are three forms with large, deeply cut leaves on long 
foot-stalks, which are distinct and effective for decoration. 
They bloom in summer. &. ruéel/a is also a distinct and desir- 
able kind of similar habits. Its large, bronzy red leaves are 
thickly dotted with black spots. 

B. Scharffiana, a new species, is a beautiful plant with large 
massive leaves on thick, fleshy red stems. The leaves are 
bright emerald green on the upper and deep red on the under 
side. The whole plant is covered profusely with short hairs. 
One feature of this plant is the refined beauty of the young 
leaves as they push out from the delicate greenish white 
scapes in which they are first enveloped. My plants, though 
large and nearly two feet high, have not yet bloomed. They 
are said to have good-sized white flowers, but these can 
scarcely add to the ornamental character of this species. Of 
varieties with fine flowers and handsome foliage Gloire de 
Sceaux may have first mention—a vigorous variety with 
leaves,of polished bronze and large racemes of rose colored 
flowers. Gloire de Jony and Madame Hardy are two fine 
hybrids of B. subpeltata, with large pink flowers and beautiful 
foliage, the former light olive green and with a metallic sheen 
dotted with silver, the latter dark wine colored, checkered and 
covered with a crimson pile. &. Oléta is a species which is 
indispensable, though the beautiful crystalline flowers are 
axillary and not prominent. Its delicate, finely veined leaves 
are deeply cut, a dull red beneath, and of an indescribable 
combination of metallic bronzy green and red above. The 
entire effect of this plant with its beautiful foliage and its white, 
thick, tapering stems is very distinct and pleasing. 

Of the varieties chiefly valuable for their flowers, though 
more or less ornamental, perhaps the first place should be 
given to B. Socotrana, which is proving sucha valuable plant 
to the hybridizer. This variety starts into growth in September 
from bulblets formed at the base of the old plant. Its leaves 
are deep green, round, depressed in the centre and recurved 
at the margin ; the flowers are bright rose, one and ahalf totwo 
inches across, and last for a long time. From this species we 
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now have a few winter-blooming tuberous kinds with showy 
flowers. John Heal and Adonis are the best known of these. 
The former is said not to be a good grower. Triomphe de 
Lemoineis ahybridfrom 2. Socotrana and isa vigorous variety. 
This has already been figured in GARDEN AND FOREST. JB. 
Socotrana has also given a hybrid with B. zasignis named 
Bijou, which I find is a satisfactory kind with twiggy stems, 
prostrate habit and bright magenta flowers. &. incarnata 
is an established favorite among the winter - flowering 
kinds, and the French have given us a few varieties of this 
varying in color of flowers. Of these M. Crousse, M. Choner, 
M. Ed. Pynaert and M. Vallerand are the best. 

The Semperflorens type are perhaps the most useful Be- 
gonias for flowers, being, as implied by name, very free bloom- 
ers. The varieties of this are very numerous, and the flow- 
ers range in color from white, through pink to deepest carmine. 
Some of the most useful varieties are Elegans, Bruanti, Luci- 
anze and Bajocensis. 

A strain with more vigorous, taller habit and larger leaves 
is B. semperflorens gigantea, very useful for back rows and 
producing large racemes of fair sized flowers. The best of 
these are Odorata (Dr. Nachtigal), Amelia, Rosea and Carminea. 
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that a wider distribution of some of the kinds noted above 
would increase the interest of many growers whose attention 


had not been called to them. Lay 
Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Filmy Ferns. 

ape exceptional interest and charm of the Filmy Ferns, both 

as objects of study and as ornamental plants, is generally 
recognized. Botanically they have always received considera- 
ble attention on account of their special structure, which differs 
so markedly from that of the rest of the Ferns that some au- 
thors have separated them into a sub-order. Their vegetative 
peculiarities are being specially studied by more than one bot- 
anist in England at the present time. Horticulturists are 
attracted to them by the elegance and delicacy of their fronds, 
and their cultivation is a special hobby with several amateurs, 
while a few of the species, such as Zodea superba and the Kil- 
larney Fern (7vichomanes radicans), are grown among Ferns 
generally. There are, however, a considerable number of 
beautiful species, known to and cultivated by a few special- 
ists, which are quite as easy to manage as those already named, 
and, in fact, may be grown under precisely similar conditions 


Lettuce in a Forcing-house.—See page 622. 


Among the more striking of newer Begonias Paul Bruant is 
probably the best. A vigorous variety, with deep cut light 
olive leaves, with toothed edges and bearing a great profusion 
of lightrose flowersin racemes. M.deLesseps is in the way of 
Argentea guttata with larger, darkerleaves. Of older varieties, 
Mr. Barker has already called attention in GARDEN AND FOREST 
to B. manicata and B. manicata aurea (the variegated variety), 
very useful kinds, which in mid-winter fairly burst into blos- 
som with numerous racemes of small pink flowers. B. Gzbsonzi, 
of course, must be noted as quite indispensable with its rosy 
blooms partly doubled, and among a host of olderfavorites are 
Compta, with pink stems, satiny green leaves and a silvery 
tinge along the mid-rib; Decora; with dark green silver- 
marked leaves ; Argentea guttata, which some one has called 
Angels’ Wings; and its wing-like silver dotted leaves bear out 
the name very well. But space forbids even naming many 
established favorites whose various charms and strange forms 
make these plants so interesting. Among the varieties one 
may find kinds simulating in foliage other plants of widely 
divergent habits, and even an annual species, B. Schmidzii, 
self-sown seedlings of which are continually appearing in all 
available spaces. Their habits are nearly as diverse as their 
foliage. Among them are dwarfs and giants, plants stiffly 
upright and scandent, and all intermediate forms with strongly 
marked periods of growth and rest in many cases. 

Every one who cultivates Howers has a few much appre- 
ciated Begonias and they are no novelties; but it would seem 


with the Killarney Fern and the New Zealand Todeas. It is 
probable that many have avoided Filmy Ferns from a belief 
that they could only be grown where conditions of a very 
special character were provided. This belief is supported by 
the miserable health of Filmy Ferns in many gardens where 
their cultivation is attempted. Failure in these cases is, as a 
rule, obviously the result of ignorance of two very simple, but 
vital, factors in the healthy growth of these plants—namely, 
moisture and ample drainage. Filmy Ferns detest lime; they 
should, therefore, be watered with rain-water. Asa rule, they 
dislike watering overhead, although the atmosphere about 
them should be kept constantly saturated. They will not 
thrive if planted in heavy or close soil. Peat fibre and pieces of 
soft sandstone, or even a bare piece of sandstone alone, ora 
piece of soft Fern-stem, afford the most suitable material for 
their roots and creeping rhizomes to cling to. If they are to be 
grown in pots and covered with bell-glasses, then the whole of 
the pot should be filled with drainage, upon which a little 
mound may be built with peat-fibre and sandstone. The 
plants should then be fastened onto this by means of wooden, 
not wire, pegs. To water plants thus treated, dipping the pot 
up to the rim in water or pouring water over the bell-glass so 
that it will run down into the pot, answers very well. Ifa frame 
can be afforded for Filmy Ferns alone the preparation in re- 
gard to drainage and soil should be similar to that recom- 
mended for pots. The surface of the soil may be varied by 
raising some parts higher than others by the free use of sand- 
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stone. In watering the frame do not usearose-nozzle, but pour 
the water fram the spout of the can onto the stones or any- 
where except on the leaves of the Ferns. 

All Filmy Ferns require a subdued light at all times of the 
year. Ina state of nature theyare found only in very sheltered 
spots, often clothing the under surface of stones or fallen tree- 
trunks, always in positions protected from wind and the drying 
influence of sunshine. If the sun is allowed to shine direct 
upon them only for an hour or so in summer they become 
dried and shriveled beyond recovery. Some of the species, 
particularly Todeas, may be grown in positions where they 
would get a moderate amount of sunshine, but fine specimens 
cannot be produced by its means. 

The temperature most congenial to Filmy Ferns when under 
cultivation has only recently been arrived at. A few years 
ago the general belief with regard to all Filmy Ferns except the 
Todeas, the Killarney Fern and New Zealand species was that 
they required a tropical temperature. The discovery that this 
was an error was purely accidental. The late Dr. Cooper 
Forster, who had grown a large collection of Filmy Ferns in a 
conservatory attached to his surgery in Grosvenor Street, re- 
lated how, on his heating apparatus breaking down, he was 
forced to leave his plants to their fate. Instead of dying from 
the reduced temperature, as he*expected, the majority of them 
displayed a vigor of growth and depth ot color which told 
their own story unmistakably. Even pteridologists were in- 
credulous of this story until they saw its proof in the health of 
the collection of plants in Grosvenor Stveet. It was plain 
enough that many of the species which hailed from distinctly 
tropical regions were much happier when under cultivation in 
England if the temperature for them was kept comparatively 
low. At the time of Dr. Cooper Forster’s discovery the 
Kew collection was grown ina temperature which in winter 
never sank below sixty degrees nor in summer below seventy 
degrees. With the exception of a few species, which were 
either too precious to risk in an experiment or were perfectly 
happy in a stove temperature, the whole collection was re- 
moved to a cool fernery in 1885. In this house no fire heat is 
used except during winter, in frosty weather the thermometer 
often registering fifty degrees or even forty-five degrees. 
With scarcely an exception the whole of the plants have proved 
not only able to support this low temperature, but the growth 
has been uniformly better than it was when they were in a 
warmer place. Many of them are from tropical regions where 
it is scarcely likely that they would ever experience a tempera- 
ture anything like as low as they enjoy when under artificial 
cultivation. The following list comprises all the species which 
thrive in the cool fernery at Kew: 


fy menophy lun eruginosum. Trichomanes alatum. 
ce 


asplenioides. ee “var. attenuatum. 
WG axillare. ue aprifolium. 
oe caudiculatun. ae auriculatune. 
ac chilense. a Colensot. 
BD ciliatune. ae crinitum. 
af cruentum. me depauperatune. 
gS demissum. £ digitatum. 
ee “var, minus. < exsectun. 
we “© var. nitens. ee Filicula. 
Ot dichotomum. Go Jeniculaceun. 
iG dilatatum. Of humile. 
G6 flabellatum. GG lucens. 
ue Fosterianum. fg MAXUNUML. 
as Suciforme. es membranaceun. 
ef hirsutum. G6 paroulum. 
GG Favanicum. ob pusillum. 
2 “© var. cristatum. GG pyxidiferum. 
ef “var. flexuosum. ae “ var. olivaceun. 
Go lineare. as radicans. 
re Lyaltii. OG “ var. Andrewsii. 
OG multifidui. ss “ var, Boschianum. 
ne obtusatum. ce “< var. concinnum. 
OG pectinatum. Ee “ var. dilatatune. 
ue “* var. superbum. ee “ var. dissectum. 
% polyanthos. ab “var. Luschnate- 
se pulcherrimume. anum prolongune. 
OC rari. Trichomanes radicans, var. Lusch- 
OG scabrum. natianune pulchrune. 
oh sericeum. Trichomanes radicans, var. Lusch- 
Ob tamaricifolium. natianum superbum. 
es Tunbridgense. Trichomanes reniforme. 
OG “ var. Wilsont. a rigidum. 
me valvatum. . << var. elongatum. 
Todea Fraseri. iy sinuosum. 
ut se var. Wilkesiana. at strictum. 
‘<  grandipinnula. Ot tenerum. 
“¢  hymenophylloides. a trichoideun. 
«  plumosa. es venosum. 
‘< superba. 
ee oe W. Watson. 
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Ruellia macrantha is certainly one of the most ornamental 
of the many cultivated winter flowering Acanthads, but it 
is scarcely known in gardens. It is a native of Brazil, from 
whence it was introduced by Van Houtte in 1875 and figured 
in the Revue Hordicole the year following. It forms a compact 
many stemmed shrub from a foot to two feet in height, with 
oblong-lanceolate bright green leaves six inches long. The 
flowers are produced singly in the axils of the upper leaves,. 
and as many as six flowers are opened together on each shoot. 
The calyx is formed of five linear segments an inch long, and 
is subtended by a pair of oblong green bracts also an inch in 
length. The corolla at the base is in the form of a narrow 
tube about an inch long, then broadly campanulate with five 
ovate spreading segments. The length of the whole flower is. 
three inches and it measures three inches across the top. The 
color is a rich purplish rose, very similar to that of Bougain- 
villea spectabilis, The flowers last at least a week when cut 
and placed in water. The plant is easily propagated by means. 
of cuttings, and it grows freely in an ordinary stove. Other 
species of Ruellia which are useful as winter-flowering plants 
are R. Herbstiz, with terminal clusters of tubular flowers 
colored magenta and lilac; A. macrophylla, with brilliant scar- 
let Salvia-like flowers; A. afinis, with an erect semi-scandent 
habit, large, dark green leaves and terminal clusters ofsalmon 
red flowers almost as large as those of R. macrantha. These 
plants formerly belonged to the genus Dipteracanthus, now 
merged in Ruellia. 2. macrantha can be recommended as an 
exceptionally good stove-flowering plant. 


Iris stylosa is a useful plantas a source of cut flowers in early 
winter. It is generally considered a shy bloomer, but when 
planted close against the south wall of a greenhouse it blooms 
profusely from October into December. At any rate, some: 
plants obtained last year from a French nurseryman and 
planted in the same border with the Jacobaea Lily (Sprekelia): 
have been flowering freely since October, and are bearing 
good flowers now, notwithstanding the severe frost and snow 
of the past fortnight. Z stylosa is a native of Algeria, where 
it is common in the hedges. It has a creeping rhizome, ever- 
green narrow leaves, one and a half feet long; scapes about a 
foot long, one-flowered ; each flower is nearly three inches. 
across and colored a rich purple-blue, with a few lines of yel- 
low on the falls. It has been in cultivation over twenty years. 
There are several named varieties of it, one with white flowers. 
It is described as a spring-flowering species. 

Kew. 15%, 


‘Clematis Stans.—This plant when in growth and covered 
with foliage would appear to belong to the same section as C. 
Davidiana and C. tubulosa, and has in fact been described as. 
a white C. Davidiana. All three of the above plants resemble 
each other in having leaves like the Japan Anemones, but the 
likeness ends here. C. fubulosa has deep blue flowers, and 
C. Davidiana \ight lavender blue, both being hardy herbaceous. 
plants, while C. Sfazs has white flowers and is a hardy shrub. 
This statement is made because C. Stans is often called a 
hardy perennial, which it is, but not a herbaceous perennial, 
as many are led to suppose. The plant grows three or four 
feet high, the main stems being woody, and they bear close re- 
semblance to the wood of a Grapevine, being of the same color 
and thickness, while the leaves are always opposite, with plump 
buds at their base. The propagation of this Clematis is easily 
effected by means of the hard wood and the axillary buds. 
The shoots may be cut up into single eyes, as is done with the 
Grapevine, and when placed in sand in a propagating bench 
they will make callus and grow readily. Apart from the 
beauty of this plant, C. S¢ams is the best species from which to: 
obtain roots upon which to graft other species of Clematis. It 
is well known that Clematis come slowly from seed, and con- 
sequently grafting is resorted to as a much quicker method of 
reproduction. We have tried the roots of several species, but 
none united so readily with the cion as those of C. Staus. The 
union was perfect in two weeks, and the ligature could be re- 
moved with perfect safety. This species has therefore a pecu- 
liar value not only as a decorative plant, and on account of the 
ease with which it may be increased, but because it is such a 
help in multiplying other species and varieties which without 


such a convenient stock increase but slowly. = 
South Lancaster, Mass. 13, (O), Orpet. 


Dianthus plumarius semperflorens.—With regard to the origin 
of this plant, to which allusion has already been made on page: 
562 of this volume, Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, England, 
writes that M. Alphonse Alégatiére, of Lyons, France, obtained 
it by crossing the best forms of the florists’ Pink (D. p/umarius) 
with a Perpetual Carnation. He adds that the first lot of seed 
he obtained and distributed was the only one of any value, 
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subsequent supplies turning out to be ordinary Carnations of 
no value whatever. It will, perhaps, be remembered that 
Monsieur Alégatiére was the originator of that excellent class 
of Tree or Perpetual Carnations, well represented by such 
varieties as A. Alégatiére, Cardinal, Miss Joliffe and Souvenir 
dela Malmaison, which was so much improved by the late Mr. 


Charles Turner, ‘of Slough, England. 
Cambridge, Mass. 5 M. B. 


The Forest. 


Value of Mountain Forests.—ll. 


pA OLuER important function of mountain forests is the pro- 
duction and maintenance of such conditions of the soil, 
water, atmosphere and scenery of the region as are highly fa- 
vorable to human life, health and enjoyment. An evergreen 
mountain forest like that of our White Mountain region is a 
great natural sanitarium, one of the best and most effective in 

_ the world in its life-giving and health-restoring qualities. The 
destruction of forest-conditions over this region would dis- 
tinctly shorten the lives of great numbers of persons. It would 
be a serious error to conclude that the sanitary influences of 
these mountain forests are important only or chiefly to per- 
sons already affected by disease. The millions of dwellers in 
cities all need a season of out-of-door rest and recreation in 
summer in order to maintain the physical and mental health 
and soundness which are essential to success in the work of 
life. Our New Hampshire mountain forestregion is a sum- 
mer playground for the inhabitants of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and the great cities of the south and west. As 
their population increases our entire area of forests, lakes and 
streams will be needed for this purpose, and it will soon all be 
brought into use if its attractiveness is not destroyed by 
despoiling the woods and waters of their freshness and beauty. 
For the weariness and exhaustion of vitality which so often 
result from excessive activity in the crowded life of towns and 
cities there is no healing influence more effective than the 
silent unconcern of Nature amid the scenes and conditions of 
summer residence in a mountain forest-region. 


FISH AND GAME. PRESERVES. 


As a part of this sanitary function of mountain forests, their 
value as natural preserves for fish and game deserves far 
more serious and intelligent attention than it generally re- 
ceives. Some occupation is necessary for many persons who 
go to the woods for summer rest and recreation, and the pur- 
suit of game and fish supplies both physical and mental con- 
ditions which are highly favorable and restorative. The 
slaughter of game of any kind for the mere sake of killing 
and of delight i in the quantity butchered, is not only unsports- 
manlike ; it is coarse and disgraceful, and should receive 
pronounced disapproval everywhere, But fishing and hunt- 
ing, as pursued by civilized and orderly anglers and hunters, 
are legitimate and proper means of recreation. If the forests 
are destroyed there will soon be neither fish nor game. When 
the shaded brooks are opened to the sun the trout will disap- 
pear, and when the wilds are despoiled of their sylvan beauty 
and sheltered solitudes the hunter’s delight in them will be at 
an end. 

The value of mountain forests on account of the beauty and 
charm of their scenery is closely allied to the sanitary influ- 
ences already mentioned, and beauty of scenery—in addition 
to its power to produce happiness, to awaken and nourish 
“vital feelings of delight,” and because of this power—beauty 
of scenery has in modern times great economic value. Switz- 
erland and Norway and other mountainous countries in 
Europe derive important revenues from their scenery, which 
attracts multitudes of visitors from all parts of the civilized 
world. New Hampshire is remarkable for having so much 
attractive scenery, so many beautiful landscapes distinct from 
each other, within a comparatively small area of country. In 
this respect it is unequaled in any part of the United States. 
Several millions of dollars are brought to the hands of our 
people every year by summer tourists and boarders, and yet 
the attractions of our mountain region are by no means fully 
developed. But these valuable revenues will be diverted to 
other parts of our country, and to Europe, unless our moun- 
tain forests and streams are protected and preserved. 


THE UPPER COOS COUNTRY. 


The fertile valley land of the upper Connecticut River is 
now atits best. The hills on each side were, until afew years 
ago, heavily covered with valuable timber. Now they have 
all been lumbered over. This would not ofitself do any harm. 
Timber should always be cut when it reaches its best condi- 
tion. That is what itis for. But at many points in this Upper 
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Coés country the steep slopes rising from the valley on each 
side have been burned over till the root-mat which held the 
soil in place is breaking up. The young people of our day 
are likely to live to see this rich upper Connecticut valley 
almost completely destroyed. The surface materials of the 
hills will be carried down more and more by the action of the 
water in the spring season, and will bury the soil of the valley 
under deposits of inert substances. There are already places 
on these slopes where trees will never grow again. 

Both Connecticut Lake and Second Lake were formerly sur- 
rounded by woods, and the trees grew to the very edge of the 
water. In order to land, when rowing, a man had to push his 
boat up among the boughs of the trees and climb out on them, 
unless there was a landing cleared by the axe. The blue sky 
never bent over anything in Nature more beautiful than these 
mountain lakes of crystal clearness, with their miles of shore- 
line one continuous fringe and wall of green foliage. But 
Connecticut Lake has been dammed to raise the water to float 
logs. The back-water has killed the timber, and now all the 
lower portions of the shores are ghastly and repulsive tracts 
where the decaying tree-trunks are gradually dropping into 
the polluted w ater below. This destruction of the timber by 
the back-water was entirely unnecessary. 

All the country around Connecticut Lake and Second. Lake 
and between the two, and part of the way from Second to 
Third Lake, has been lumbered over. The timber is not all 
removed, and from a distance the forest still looks green, but 
in the woods the tangled mass of fallen trees and tree e-tops is 
almost impassable. 

The wilderness around Third Lake has not yet been dis- 
turbed. This lovely sheet of wateris in the heart ofa primeval 
and not easily penetrable forest, and the traveler is here com- 
panioned by the sources of the Connecticut River. The lake 
extends within a mile or so of the Canadian line. Inthe upper 
Connecticut valley men feel as if the world had just been 
made and given to them. They say, ‘‘ Why, there’s hardly 
anything éu¢ woods! We haven’t begun on them yet.” It 
seems to them as if the forests around them were inexhaustible, 
but the price of timber lands is advancing in every part of our 
country because business men have become aware that the 
White Pine supply of the upper Mississippi Valley is speedily 
coming to an end, and that everywhere our consumption of tim- 
ber greatly exceeds the rate of growth. People are unwilling to 
think of the future, to recognize the conditions which Will 
surround their children, Yet without such foresight the per- 
manence of what we value most in our civilization is im- 
possible.—From the Report of F. B. Harrison, Commissioner 
of Forests for New Hampshire. 


Correspondence. 
The English Sparrow. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I have read lately in the Journal of the French Société 
d’Acclimatation an account of the dé image done in the United 
States by the English sparrow. It was a most unfortunate idea 
introducing into “America these birds, always more destructive 
than useful, without introducing, too, their natural enemy, 
created, apparently, expressly to check their excessive multi- 
plication. This enemy of the European sparrow, which it 
certainly would not be difficuit to naturalize in the United 
States, is the pigmy owl known in France under the name of 
Chevéche, the Stvyx fasserina of Linneus. He is a ferocious 
and well-armed bird, able from his small size to enter into 
small holes in walls or rotten trees, or wherever the sparrows 
make their nests. Although the Chevéche attacks rats and 
mice like the other species of Stryx, his specialty as a carniy- 
orous bird is to destroy sparrows. He is not larger thana 
blackbird, although shorter and stouter. The short, strongly- 
armed claws of this bird permit him to climb up the face of a 
wall and to ascend and descend the cavities of old trees, into 
which he plunges without hesitation. This little bird inhabits, 
too, churches and all sorts of old buildings, and, in a word, all 
the out-of-the-way places which the other birds of the same 
genus seek. He is enly partly nocturnal, beginning to hunt his 
prey at dusk. The Chevéche not only exterminates the Spar- 
rows nests, but it drives them away entirely by its presence 
alone from any locality. Sparrows so fear this bird that whole 
flocks of them depart as soon as they notice that itis established 
in any particular region. This little owl to the sparrow is like 
the presence of a w volf ina sheep-fold. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it would be an interesting ex- 
periment to try to naturalize this bird in America. In order to 
make the attempt successful, and this is true in all efforts to 
naturalize birds, there are certain conditions which must be 
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fulfilled ; the most important is to procure for the strangers 
houses and retreats where they can find shelter and can rear 
their young in'safety. Numerous laws have been adopted in 
France for the protection of insectivorous birds, although none 
of them have yet produced any very satisfactory results. And 
this must always be the case as long as people cannot be made 
to understand that birds need places of refuge in which to 
build their nests and breed without fear of being disturbed by 
man, or by dogs, cats and other destructive animals. 

The stupid destruction of nocturnal carnivorous animals, 
like owls, bats, etc., is one of the great agricultural errors of 
our time, and it is safe to say that the enormous losses in 
crops due to rats, mice and various insects are largely in con- 
sequence of this error. Rabbits in Australia are ruining crops, 
and still they might be got rid of by introducing the great owl 
(Stryx bubo), the special enemy of rabbits, and other large car- 
nivorous animals like eagles, which are not rare in the south of 
France. It is certainly astonishing in this era of progress that 
the world does not know better how to make use of such as- 
sistance as nature offers us free of charge. 

Villa Thuret, Antibes. 


Why Private Grounds Should be Enclosed. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—The article on ‘“‘ Private Grounds in Cities and Towns” 
in your issue of December 1oth prompts me to make a plea 
for enclosures, for the appearance of privacy in the grounds 
about a house, as the matter is in my mind every day as I look 
about my own neighborhood. Iam glad that Mr. Baxter ad- 
mits the ‘‘great charm in a ‘close,’” but I regret that he 
treats it as almost an impossibility in this age and country, 
and wholly at variance with our habits and character, some- 
thing to be relinquished with a sigh rather than to be sought 
and striven for. 

I know nothing of landscape-gardening, and speak merely 
as a suburban dweller, accustomed to see his own small 
grounds and those of his friends from within and to look on 
the property of others from without, and to feel that from 
whichever point the usual surroundings of an American sub- 
urban house are looked at, their attraction depends chiefly on 
the extent to which they give an impression of privacy. It is 
true that a low, open fence of rails or palings gives little pri- 
vacy, and, unless covered with vines, may be unsightly; but 
thick, high, graceful hedges, while grown less easily than in 
Europe, are possible with care, and should by all means be 
encouraged. A private lawn, be it large or small, with noth- 
ing to separate it from the public street, looks, to me, un- 
dressed and undignified. 

Why is not the desire for privacy thoroughly healthy and 
sensible? So long as a man surrounds his property with 
nothing unsightly, his duty to the public is done. He cannot 
be called upon to share his grounds with them. We attach a 
great deal of importance to the idea of home, priding our- 
selves upon the home-loving spirit as something peculiar to 
our race. Who could take pleasure in a home with no front 
walls to the rooms, or with those walls of glass so that every 
passer-by couldseeall that was going on?—and yet why should 
the house alone be home, why should not the home idea in- 
clude the grass and trees and flowers about a house ? 

Then, too, barriers, aS was said in GARDEN AND FOREST last 
year (vol. li., p. 193), give ‘“‘the element of mystery, of sur- 
prise and expectancy, the impression and promise of some- 
thing still before us and beyond what we can see, which may 
minister a fresh delight.” Why should the public be refused 
the pleasures of imagination as to what may lie behind the 
hedge, and be given only the cold, hard facts of a small grass 
plat and a few regulation dwarf trees and stiff ower-beds ? 

I believe that the first step of most village improvement 
societies is to seek to remove whatever separates private 
grounds from the street. By this they cut at the root of that 
public spirit and that love of the picturesque which they seek 
to gratify and develop. No man will care much to make the 
village attractive who does not care to make his own grounds 
so; and how much is he likely to care about them when he re- 
gards them not as part of his own home, but merely as an ad- 
junct to the street? Again, the desire to see into a neighbor’s 
grounds, to enjoy his property without cost, regardless of how 
much his own use of it may be abridged thereby, is the very 
opposite of public spirit. These societies may do well to attack 
unsightly fences; but they should recommend something bet- 
ter in their place, and remember that the love of due privacy 
is not to be condemned, for it is generally found closely allied 
to the love of the beautiful and the love of nature. 

Mount Airy, Philadelphia. Charles C. Binney. 


Charles Naudin. 
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Autumn Colors in Oregon. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In a contribution to GARDEN AND FOREST last year con- 
cerning the autumnal coloring of this region I failed to men- 
tion one of the most interesting plants of our western flora, 
the Azalea of the Pacific coast, Rhododendron occidentale, 
known here almost universally as the “Honeysuckle.” This 
popular name has descended to it, doubtless, from its eastern 
cousins, R. viscosum and R. nudiflorum, which are commonly 
called by this name. Itis a handsome shrub, quite abundant 
in many wooded districts. In others it is seen only now and 
then near the borders of streams, or sometimes forming 
handsome clumps in some neglected corner of the field. But, 
wherever seen, in the fall of the year its leaves glow with such 
a profusion of scarlet and crimson mingled with the gold and 
ereen, that it produces the most delightful effects, which are 
none the less pleasing, it seems to me, than those it produces 
when in full flower. 

Prunus subcordata, the wild Plum of this region, should also 
have been mentioned. The wild Plum sometimes becomes 
a small tree, but is seen generally as a small shrub three to 
four or five feet in height. It often sets the whole country- 
side ablaze in the autumn with the abundance of its scarlet 
and crimson colors, mingled, of course, with red and yellow, 
and garnished with a sprinkling of green. 

Just at this time (November 27th), however, most of our de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs are stripped of their foliage, only a 
few of the Cottonwoods and Alders, and sometimes the 
sprouts about the base of a felled Oak, still holding a portion 
of their leaves. But the Willows have been conspicuous for 
the past week or two by the bright yellow of their leaves. 
These flame out into the brightest of yellow colors just as the 
deeper and richer scarlets and crimsons and reds are about 
dying out. The Willows here rarely form trees, but grow 
mostly ingreat clusters of slender, wand-lilke stems, the younger 
sprouts being very handsome in the winter with the polished 
green and red of their bark. 

But in the cultivated orchards many of the Pear, Peach and 
Apple-irees still hold their leaves. The Prunes and Plums and 
Cherries, however, are bare. I notice that the Periwinkle 
(Vinca), which our people here almost universally call ‘‘ Myr- 
tle,” and a few other garden plants, are yet in bloom, with ex- 
panding flower-buds on late blooming Roses. 

Wimer, Ore. £. W. Hammond. 


Planting a Screen. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I, have been wishing to plant as a screen and for 
variety some Staghorn and Glabrous Sumachs, and have hunted 
for suggestions as to the best method of transplanting to secure 
the best and speediest results. In early November I selected the 
best specimens I could find on the road-side and put them in 
rather poor and shallow soil. Thespecimens I selected were as 
tall as any I remember to have seen, the Staghorn certainly 
eight feet high, the other, I should think, four to five feet 
high. Then I had a thick mulch of coarse manure applied, and 
in December I contemplate cutting them down about one- 
third. Can you suggest any treatment better than this ? 

Wm, A. Fenner. 


[The mulching and cutting back are good treatment. 
Perhaps smaller plants would have been preferable.—Ep. | 


Sporting of Chrysanthemums. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—The variable coloring of Chrysanthemums forms an 
interesting subject for speculation and research, and can 
hardly be studied too minutely. At least one or two features 
of this tendency to sport I have not seen mentioned in print. 
Several years ago I bought a single plant of Fair Maid of 
Guernsey, a white variety with almost globe-shaped flowers 
and finely quilled petals. Next season I raised several plants 
from the original one, and was surprised to notice that while 
some of them flowered after the fashion of the old stock, 
others produced a flat flower, with petals as broad and open as 
Elaine or Puritan. At that time I had but the single variety, 
and there were no other Chrysanthemum cultivators in the 
vicinity. The sporting apparently all occurred in one season, 
and the variation appears to remain true, though of that I can- 
not speak positively. The original plant from which all the 
others came is still in existence and has not changed its ap- 
pearance. I have now marked several specimens of both 
forms and shall watch them carefully. 
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Two plants of the flat petaled form were left outside this fall 
till late in November, and both developed a rich purplish tinge 
on the lower side of the outer petals that was quite striking. 
From this fact and from the fact that Duchess, one of the most 
variable in coloring, is usually almost white when subjected to 
undue cold, it would appear that the state of the atmosphere 
has much to do with sporting. Duchess is also easily affected 
by poor light, becoming faint yellow instead of its usual 
“Zinnia red” color. It will doubtless be found that heat and 
light are together accountable for about all there is of the 
change of color in Chrysanthemums. But this does not 
explain the opening out of the petals of the Fair Maid of 


Guernsey. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ge 


Recent Publications. 
The Forests of North America.—III. 


Die Waldungen von Nordamerika thre Holzarten, etc. 

In the previous notices of this work (pp. 193, 200) special 
attention was given to that part of Dr. Mayr’s work relating to 
the distribution of forests and the species of trees of which 
they are composed. There now remains another portion of 
the work to notice—that devoted to Fungus parasites. This 
part of Dr. Mayr’s work, although it occupies but a compara- 
tively small fraction of the whole, contains a number of errors 
and inaccuracies of statement which should hardly be allowed 
to pass without criticism. On pages 433, 434, the author 
enumerates thirty-four species of Fungus parasites, including 
two new genera and thirteen new species, although he ex- 
presses a doubt with regard to three of the latter. Besides the 
list to which we have referred there are notes and descriptions 
of some of the species of fungi scattered through the text. 

If there is any genus of fungi found in the United States 
whose development has been more frequently and carefully 
studied than any other, it is probably the genus Gymnospor- 
angium, and there seems no good reason why a foreigner 
writing on our fungi should not first read what has already 
been published in America as well as in Europe. Dr. Mayr 
cites Roestelia lacerata, Sow, on Crategus as connected with 
Gymunosporangium macrocarpum on Funiperus Virginiana. 
But it is a well known fact, as shown by the cultures of Thaxter 
and confirmed by others, that the Roestelia in this case is not 
R. lacerata, Sow, but &. pyrata (Schw.) The name of the 
Gymnosporangium, moreover, is not G. macrocarpum, but G. 
macropus, Lk., first described by Schweinitz in 1822 under the 
name of G. Funiperi Virginiane. The spelling cannot be 
considered a printer’s error, for it is given aS macrocarpum in 
the list and again incorrectly as macrosforum on page 195 
and in the index. The author evidently has not studied with 
care the Gymnosporangia which abound in the United States, 
for on page 195, in speaking of Funiperus Virginiana, hesays 
“Except G. macrosporum, which causes a witchesbroom 
distortion (Hexenbesen), the tree seems to have no enemies.” 
The statement is incorrect in two ways. The witchesbroom 
distortion is not caused by G. macropus, which produces the 
familiar ‘‘Cedar-apple,” but by a different species. Further- 
more, ¥. Virginiana, far from havingno enemies, is peculiarly 
susceptible to the attacks of fungi, and, of the genus Gym- 
nosporangium alone, G. macropus, G. globosum, G. clavipes 
and one other species are common on that host. 

The author records on leaves and shoots of Fraxinus an 
AEcidium, the species of which he considers to be in doubt. 
But why should there be any doubt? The species is one of the 
best known and most striking in appearance—4c. Fraxint, 
described by Schweinitz in 1822. On the other hand, with re- 
gard to the new species which he calls Rhydisma punctiforme, 
the author has apparently no doubt; but, unfortunately, 
Dr. Mayr was anticipated by Fries, who described the fungus 
under the name of &. punctatwm more than fifty years ago. 
There is cited on Cornus florida a Microsphera (Erysiphe) 
Corni, n. sp., which is also figured under the name of fodo- 
sphera Corni. As the figure apparently represents more than 
one ascus in a perithecium, the name Podosphera was proba- 
bly aslip of the pen; but the fungus, as far as can be told from 
the figure without a description, is the species described by 
Cooke and Peck as J/. pulchra, and referred by some later 
writers to the older AZ, Al/nz (DC.), Winter, which is common 
especially on C. alternifolia and C. stolonifera, Certainly, 
without a differential diagnosis, one cannot suppose that J, 
Corni is other than the well known Microsphzera on Cornus, 
whatever view one may hold coneerning the perplexing 
synonymy in this case. ‘ 

Without stopping to consider other doubtful cases, it will be 
seen that Dr. Mayr is not well informed in the mycological 
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literature of the United States; and that being the case, it is 
to be regretted that he has ventured to introduce into a work, 
in other respects valuable, so many new names for species of 
fungi, some of which have for years been well known to 
American botanists and others of which are doubtful. We 
can only sauce with Von Tubeuf, who, in his review of the 
present work, Sot. Centralbl., xli., 415, says that ‘the presen- 
tation of new genera and species in the absence of descriptions 
and adequate figures, the material itself being unripe or im- 
perfect, is not to be approved or acknowledged.” 


The Golden Flower, Chrysanthemum, is an elaborately 
illustrated book, lithographed and published by Prang & 
Company, Boston. The text is not strictly horticultural nor 
botanical, although much that is interesting in the history 
of the flower is given. It consists in the main of a 
collection of verses from various poets, arranged and 
embellished with original designs by F. Schuyler Matthews, 
and the whole is illustrated with reproductions of water color 
studies by James and Sidney Callowhill, Alois Lunzer and Mr. 
Matthews. The verses have been selected with excellent taste, 
but the book is meant primarily to be a work of art, in which 
the national flower of Japan is successfully used in a general 
scheme of decoration which is Japanese in its motive. Some 
of the panels in which the poems are set are admirably de- 
signed, and Mr. Callowhill has added some of his best floral 
work in the portraits of the different Chrysanthemums. Of 
these, eighteen varieties have been selected for their distinct- 
ness and decorative qualities, and the reproduction of form 
and color has been very successfully accomplished. Kioto, 
one of the famous Neesima collection, is exceptionally well done; 
Medusa, although not a pleasing flower in our judgment, 
appears in its most characteristic form, and Lilian Bird, in 
spite of the fact that no artificial color can equal in delicacy 
the shrimp pink of the original, will please all who are 
acquainted with this singularly beautiful flower. Cullingfordii, 
Mrs. Wheeler and Golden Dragon are also well done, and all 
the flower portraits are much above the current work of this 
kind. 

Altogether “The Golden Flower” makes a beautiful book 
for the holiday season, and is most creditable to all concerned 
in its preparation. , 


Notes. 


According to the Critic, Joaquin Miller has abandoned 
literature for arboriculture, and has already planted more than 
20,000 trees on his estate at Oakland, California. 


The death, at Nancy, is announced of Antoine Auguste 
Mathieu, one of the most distinguished students of forests in 
Europe, formerly Conservator of Forests of France, Assistant 
Director of the Forest School at Nancy and the author of the 
well known ‘‘ Flore Forestiére de la France” and of other im- 
portant scientific works. 


Mr. T. S. Brandegee has lately returned to San Francisco 
from another exploring expedition in the southern extremity 
of Lower California. He found the season there favorable for 
botanizing on account of the abundant rains of the past sum- 
mer, and interesting results from his observation may be 
looked for in an early issue of the Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Science. 


Mr. C. G. Pringle has lately returned to his home in Ver- 
mont from a most successful botanical season in Mexico. He 
brings home with him a collection of 20,000 specimens, and 
will return again to Mexico as soon as these are distributed. 
Mr. Pringle’s investigations the last year have been largely 
devoted to the little known region east of San Luis Potosi, 
where he has discovered many new species, a large proportion 
being trees and shrubs. 

At a horticultural exhibition held in Buda-Pesth last spring 
a single firm exhibited 1,500 Roses grown in pots, many of 
them being standards. Among these last was a gigantic 
Maréchal Niel which measured ten feet in height and had a 
symmetrical head loaded with immense blossoms. A com- 
mittee of ladies was appointed to pronounce upon the most 
beautiful variety of Rose exhibited, and their verdict gave the 
first place to Madame Charles Meurice, the second to Merveille 
de Lyon, and the third and fourth to Baron Adolphe Rothschild 
and Luciola. 

Mr. R. Hector, of Placer County, California, told a conven- 
tion of fruit growers at Santa Cruz that his famous Cherry-tree 
had brought him in a gross return of $1,800 in five years. 
Last year its yield was 300 ten-pound boxes, and an average 
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price of $1.50 a box has been received during five years. The 
tree is a Black Tartarian, thirty-five years old, sixty feet high, 
with a trunk which girths more than ten feet at a height of six 
feet above the ground. It stands in deep, rich sandy loam on 
bench land near the American River. The ground is irrigated 
each year immediately after the fruit, which matures very 
early in the season on account of the warm and sheltered 
location of the tree, is picked. 


Under the heading “ Populus heterophylla, L.,” the editor of 
the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club says: ‘‘ Another 
locality for this rare tree in the middle states has been dis- 
covered by Rey. L. H. Lighthipe near Woodbridge, Middlesex 
County, New Jersey. The stations now known for it at the 
north, besides those given in my ‘ Catalogue of Plants for New 
Jersey’ and its somewhat wide distribution on Staten Island, 
are Northport, Long Island, and Guilford, Connecticut, as re- 
corded by Professor Sargent in his Forestry Report in the 
Tenth Census.” 


Herbaria were not common two centuries ago. Gibson, 
whose ‘‘ Account of Several Gardens near London” was writ- 
ten in 1691, says of a Mr. Darby at Hoxton: ‘‘Hehas buta little 
garden, but is master of several curious greens that other 
sale-gardeners want and which he saves from cold and winter 
weather in greenhouses of his own making. He is very 
curious in propagating greens, but is dear with them. He 
has a folio paper book in which he has pasted the leaves and 
flowers of almost all manner of plants, which make a pretty 
show and are more instructive than any cuts in herbals.” 


A correspondent of the American Garden, speaking of the 
many kinds of plants which are used for hedges in our south- 
ern states, says that one of the most beautiful for the purpose 
is the Gardenia or so-called Cape Jessamine. In the South 
Carolina garden where he saw it, ‘“‘it flourishes in those parts 
of the shrubberies which lie on the edges of the Rice-fields, 
where it is valuable as being a handsome evergreen shrub 
which can stand water. During the spring freshets the fam- 
ily take to the canoes and are paddled between the rows of 
Gardenias, which hedge in a favorite walk, and which will 
emerge as green as ever from their bath of several weeks’ 
duration. Even the smaller plants and cuttings do not object 
to a submersion which would kill the Magnolia and other 
native plants.” 


In his ‘ Notes on England” the historian Taine has well ex- 
pressed the difference between the type of garden developed 
in the south of Europe and that which owes its origin to Eng- 
land and has spread through all northern countries. For the 
inhabitants of the south, he says, a garden has always been a 
sort of open-air salon, the chief use of which is to provide a 
pleasant, convenient place for social intercourse. Thus, its 
formal, architectural design and artistic decoration with foun- 
tains, statues and balustrades is eminently appropriate ; while, 
as the peoples of the north look upon a garden as a place in 
which to escape from men and commune with Nature, they 
have inevitably developed a style from which regularity and 
all other evidences of artificiality are banished in favor of 
arrangements which preserve or simulate the work of Nature 
herself. 


A late bulletin from the New Jersey Experiment Station 
commends the potash salts as insecticides. It has been ob- 
served that farmers who use the muriate or Kainit in Corn- 
fields as a fertilizer have no trouble from wire-worms, white 
grubs or the Corn-root louse. Peach-trees have also been suc- 
cessfully planted in lice-infested orchards where all had for- 
merly died by first treating the soil with Kainit. Professor 
Smith made some experiments of his own which substan- 
tiated the opinions of the farmers. He also tried solutions of 
the muriate and of Kainit for spraying, using one ounce to a 
pint of water in each case. The spray killed aphides on Wheat- 
heads and on Rose-bushes, and mealy bugs on greenhouse 
Camellias. In most cases the plants were uninjured, the 
Kainit inflicting damage more rarely than the muriate. With- 
out further experiment these salts should be used with caution 
on foliage; but for underground species of destructive insects 
they should be tried whenever practicable. They have a high 
fertilizing value, and will help the plants to overcome insect 
injury by encouraging their growth as well as by destroying 
the insects. 


Gotthelf Wilhelm Poscharsky, who held an honorable posi- 
tion among the landscape-gardeners of Germany, died recently 
at Dresden in the seventy-third year of his age. For many 
years he had been Court-gardener in that city, and to his labors 
as a cultivator added those of a designer in laying out some of 
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the gardens attached to the suburban residences of the royal 
family. In his youth he had studied architecture under the 
famous Gustav Semper, and this preparation stood him in 
good stead when he turned his attention to gardening. Before 
his appointment as Court-gardener he had designed many 
charming private gardens in the outskirts of the town which 
now have been swept away to make place for solid lines of 
buildings. But every visitor to Dresden must remember the 
splendid avenue of Chestnut-trees which leads from the 
Neustadt to the Waldschlésschen restaurant, high on the 
northern bank of the Elb; and this will long remain a monu- 
ment to Poscharsky, as he planted the trees with his own 
hands about forty years ago. The beautiful gardens in Chem- 
nitz were also of his creation. 


The Boston Advertiser asserts that Dr. Hale thinks he has 
founda possible solution of the mystery which hangs around the 
origin of the name of Rhode Island. ‘In his wanderings 
about the country regions he has found that the Rhododendron 
grows luxuriantly all over the island in its season, and he 
queries within himself whether the early settlers may not have 
made use of this fact in selecting a name for their habitation.” 
It is probable that this curious query originated in the mind of 
some newspaper hack, rather than in Dr. Hale’s. Aside from 
the fact that the Rhododendron is very rare in all regions 
north of New York, it is difficult to suppose that men ofa turn 
of mind at once so unscientific and so unpoetic would have 
named an island after a flower. It is still more difficult than to 
accept the common theory that they named it from its fancied 
resemblance in shape to the Island of Rhodes in the Old World. 
But even in the highly improbable case thata flower inspired the 
choice of a name, it would more likely have been the Wild 
Rose, the ‘‘ Rhoda” of the Greeks, than the Rhododendron or 
‘Tree-rose,” since the Wild Rose grows as prolifically in this 
region as the Advertiser asserts to be the case with the Rhodo- 
dendron, which only grows now in one locality within the 
state of Rhode Island, namely Worden’s Pond, and is not 
known to have grown at any time on the island of Rhode 
Island. 


The International Agricultural and Forestry Congress, which 
was held in Vienna during the month of September last, at- 
tracted some 1,200 persons. Its most important feature seems 
to have been an address delivered by Chief Forest-Master 
Prosper Demontzey, of Paris, on ‘““The Works of Reforesta- 
tion and Stream Correction which have been undertaken in 
France since 1860.” The speaker was most competent to dis- 
cuss his subject, having himself been at the head of many of 
the works in question, and the facts and statistics he gave, as 
we find them reportedin Garzenfiora, are extremely interesting. 
To show the damage which may be done by streams which 
have become what the Germans call ‘‘ wild” in consequence 
of the deforestation of the high lands where they rise, he de- 
scribed the catastrophe at St. Pous (Hérault), in September, 
1875, when, in a few days, 150 buildings were swept away, 
more than Ioo persons perished, and a damage of over 3,000,- 
ooo francs was suffered. Such disasters are now prevented 
by replanting the high lands, by turfing the banks of the 
streams, and by regulating with dams the flow of the water. 
Of course, to accomplish these ends strict and far-reaching 
legislation, as well as a great outlay of money, has been re- 
quired. The government has the right to expropriate such 
lands as it sees fit, and to enforce the execution of needful 
work by private individuals, assisting them with premiums or 
subsidies. A certain amount of return for the outlay comes 
from the land reclaimed from the beds of “wild” streams, 
which is often admirably adapted to agricultural purposes. 
During the twenty-eight years covered by the speaker's de- 
scriptions (1861-1888) an area amounting to 145,000 acres had 
been replanted. Sixty thousand six hundred acres of this 
were state lands, 50,200 acres belonged to communes, and 
34,200 to private individuals who had been subsidized by the 
government. Twelve and a half million francs had been 
spent in the purchase of lands, and 25,000,000 had been ex- 
pended in actual work upon these and other government pos- 
sessions. Six million francs had been paid out in subsidies 
and 8,000,000 for salaries and other general expenses. Of the 
25,000,000 credited to ‘‘actual work” on government property 
Over 7,000,000 were spent in planting, about 12,500,000 in con- 
trolling streams and more than 5,500,000 on accessory works, 
such as road and fence building. As a total we see that 
51,500,000 francs—more than $10,000,o0o0o—have during twenty- 
eight years been spent by the French government in partially 
repairing the damage caused by just such a willful destruction 
of the forests as is going on to-day, with tenfold greater rapidity 
than ever in Europe, inalmostevery part of our own wide land. 
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Elementary Botany for Young People. 


_ AST spring a child’s paper published in Boston offered 
__, a reward to any little one who would collect between 
the 1st of May and the last of September fifty kinds of na- 
tive flowers and send in a list of their names. A small boy 
in Newark, New Jersey, began with flowers of the Dande- 
lion, Chickweed, Violet, Spring Beauty, and some others, 
found in back-yards and vacant city lots, and then, as his 
collection halted, his mother accompanied him on a short 
ride into the country one May afternoon, and the list was 
increased by the Columbine, Hepatica, Dog-tooth Violet, 
Azalea, Strawberry, Geranium and several more. This was 
the beginning of a quest which was kept up with un- 
flagging enthusiasm until the season of Golden Rods and 
Asters, and now his mother, under the title of ‘“A Memory 
of Summer,” has just published in Zhe Sunday Call an en- 
tertaining account of the little collector’s work. The list 
numbers less than a hundred, but it is pleasantto learn that 
the writer now finds herself ‘‘associating certain times and 
places with the finding of certain wild flowers” ; but the 
point of most importance is that the child has begun the 
study of botany, and has begun it in the field and not in a 
school-book. 

At this age of the world there ought to be no need of ex- 
plaining how the mental processes employed in the inves- 
tigation of natural objects which come within the scope of 
a given science differ from those used in studying a written 
treatise on the same science. The ordinary method is to 
place a book before the child and bid him memorize the 
facts which have been discovered by others. What seems 
the more natural plan is to encourage him to study the ob- 
jects themselves, to compare them and classify them—in 
short, to do exactly the kind of work that the most advanced 
scientific explorers are engaged in. It ought to be noted, 
however, that the profoundest investigator is only carrying 
on in remoter fields the work which every child begins 
long before he can read or even speak; that is, he is 
familiarizing himself, by the actual use of his senses, with 
the objects about him, and making himself systematically 
acquainted with their qualities. It would seem to be the 
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part of reason to encourage the exercise of those faculties 
which give habits of observation and comparison instead 
of permitting them to grow feeble through disuse during 
the years of school-life. No doubt it is proper to impart 
dogmatic information to the young, but it will hardly be 
urged that this is the chief end of an education. It is cer- 
tainly worth something to a man to have eyes which do 
not fail to see the objects that surround him and a mind 
alert to note their relations and to draw inferences from 
them; and this is an equipment which the proper study of 
natural science furnishes. 

Bearing in mind that the facts acquired are of less im- 
portance than the mental attitude and aptitude encouraged, 
the science of botany offers unusual advantages for devel- 
oping the power of systematic observation. The material 
objects needed for the study are constantly present in 
infinite variety, abundance and beauty. In the example 
alluded to at the opening of this article flowers alone are 
spoken of, and if the sole use made of them was to identify 
the plants by name the educational value of the summer's 
collecting was comparatively slight. The naming of the 
plants is an unimportant matter compared with a study of 
their points of similarity and contrast and the effort to 
group them according to their affinities. But the flower is 
a small part of the plant, and the study need not lag when 
flowers are gone. Every tree now furnishes obvious 
characters in its general form, and in the way this form is 
developed by the peculiar ramification ofits branches; in the 
color and texture of its bark, in the scars which show the 
arrangement of its leaves, in its spray and winter-buds. 
Broad leaved evergreens and conifers would furnish leaves 
if window plants could not be found in every house, and, 
as Professor Ward has observed, even at this season the 
nature of a Hyacinth-bulb can be studied in contrast with 
that of a Potato-tuber, and every nut or apple or orange 
that a child eats could be made an interesting study under 
proper guidance. 

In short, there is no season when the child cannot make 
direct personal observations of plants, and when, under a 
skillful teacher, he cannot be drawn out into an intelligent 
description of what he sees. Moreover, there are no objects 
more attractive to the young, more agreeable or con- 
venient to handle or better adapted to close observation 
and exact description. Professor Marshal Ward brought 
out these truths with great clearness in an address before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science at 
its late meeting, and in regard to the proper method of 
teaching elementary observational botany he said : 


The teaching of elementary botany to children should 
commence with the observation of external form, and might 
well be initiated by a comparative study of the shapes of 
leaves, the peculiarities of insertion, their appendages, and so 
on. The point never to be lost sight of is that if you teacha 
child to discriminate, with the plants in hand and from obser- 
vation only, between such objects as the simple, heart-shaped, 
opposite, ex-stipulate stalked leaves of a Lilac, and the com- 
pound, pinnate, alternate, stipulate leaves ofa Rose, you lay 
the foundations of a power for obtaining knowledge which is 
in no way to be measured merely by the amount or kind of 
information imparted. It does not matter whether the child 
learns the trivial facts mentioned above, or not, but it is of the 
highest importance that the child be taught how to obtain 
knowledge by such direct observation and comparison ; and 
the beauty of it all is that, as is well known, the child will 
retain most of such information as mere matter of course. 

There is one danger to be avoided, however. Young chil- 
dren should not be troubled with the difficulties of theoretical 
morphology ; they should be made familiar with the more 
obvious roots, stems, leaves, tendrils, thorns, flowers, etc., and 
not forced to concern themselves with such ideas as that the 
flower is a modified shoot, the bulb a bud, etc., until they have 
learned simply to observe and compare accurately. Later on 
the step must be taken of rousing their minds to the necessity 
of drawing further conclusions from their comparative observa- 
tions ; but, if the teacher is really capable of teaching, it will 
be found that the children begin to suggest these conclusions 
themselves, and, this stage once reached, the success of the 
method is ensured. 
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The Beginnings of Fruit-culture in Germany, 


A article published not long ago in the J//ustrirte Gar- 
tenzeitung, of Vienna, gave, on the authority of old state 
papers, some interesting facts with regard to the fruit-culture 
of former times in the kingdom of Wurtemberg. It seems 
that the earliest mention of this industry is found in accounts 
of the destruction of vineyards and orchards during the 
wars of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, while the first 
recorded edict for their protection dates from 1515, and im- 
poses a fine on any one who shall cut down fruit-trees, wild 
or cultivated, on open grounds. Another edict, dated 1552, 
declares that children caught stealing fruit shall be punished 
by their fathers, or imprisoned, or put in baskets and dipped 
in the water. That wild fruits were still largely depended 
upon is proved by an ordinance of the year 1566, saying that a 
cultivator may pick up the fruit from wild trees, but must not 
shake them, as what remains on the branches must be left for 
the animals which at that period the upper classes so greatly 
delighted to hunt. It appears that the planting of fruit-trees 
was not prescribed until about 1600, when the setting out of 
Mulberry-trees was ordered. Each grown man under the age 
of forty was to plant one, and each stranger coming to reside in 
the province was to plant two on public land; and from later 
edicts it appears that the fruit of such trees could be gathered 
by the planter during his life-time and then by his widow, but 
that after her death they reverted to the commune. The edict 
of 1655, which declared that fruit-trees must not be planted 
nearer than seven feet and nut-trees not nearer than ten feet 
to a neighbor’s boundary line, still holds good. The Mulberry 
continued in high honor through the eighteenth century, for 
we read of an order dated 1755 which prescribes the planting 
of all new roads with two lines of these trees, standing sixteen 
feet apart. In the following year Apple and Pear-trees are 
also named for such service, but merely in positions where 
Mulberries would not grow or bear. Only in 1792 was heed 
paid to the fact that the interval between the trees which suf- 
ficed for Mulberries was insufficient for the othersorts. Then 
a distance of twenty-four feet was prescribed for old roads and 
of thirty-two feet for new ones. : 

In 1718 a desire to maintain the reputation of the vineyards 
which produced the then famous Neckar wine, called forth 
an order against the planting of fruit-trees in vineyards, ac- 
companied by sentence of immediate death against all that 
had already been thus planted, unless they were over fifty 
years of age, when they might be preserved until their time 
of bearing should be over. In 1723 a money reward was 
offered for the destruction of wasps’ nests. 

Until the end of the last century there were no nurseries of 
fruit-trees in Wurtemberg. The first was founded by Duke 
Charles Eugene when he established the Karls Akademie on 
his estate, “‘ La Solitude,” and decided that horticulture should 
be among the branches taught. The father of the poet Schil- 
ler was, after his retirement from the army, for many years 
director of this horticultural school. 

Wine is, of course, mentioned very early in this series of 
public documents, but only in 1644 does one read of inns 
where beer as well as wine is sold, and drinks made from 
other fruits than the grape are not mentioned until 1650. The 
preparation on a large scale of all such drinks is then forbid- 
den on account of the practice of using them to adulterate 
wine. Itis only permitted to each farmer to prepare a certain 
stipulated small quantity for the consumption of his own 
household. Otherwise, it is declared, it would soon be impos- 
sible for the poor, and especially for women in childbed, to get 
their needful draught of pure wine, to say nothing of the ruin 
that might come on the country at large were this capital in- 
dustry to deteriorate. A little later even the fabrication of 
small amounts of cider is forbidden; but it seemsto have been 
impossible to enforce so radical a measure, and there is soon 
a return to laws which do not prohibit, but strictly control and 
limit its making. Not until 1735, however, was the sale of 
cider allowed, and even then the warning against its admixture 
with wine was reiterated. Sometimes the two beverages 
could not even be sold at the same time, though cider might 
be alone. The use of certain inferior kinds of fruit for brew- 
ing drinks is also often forbidden even at this late date. Much 
fruit seems to have been used in those days for cooking pur- 
poses, €ven more, proportionately, than at present, although 
the Germans are remarkable to-day for their love of this kind 
of food. Yet cooked preparations of fresh fruit seem to have 
been almost exclusively employed, for references to dried 
fruits are few, and the prices named for them in 1622 are so 
high that they appear to have been then a luxury. These care- 
ful and strict regulations, of which we have here quoted only 
afew among many, prove that the government of that time 
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took a truly paternal interest in the affairs of private cultiva- 
tors as well as of the commune as such. But there can be no 
doubt that such regulations did much to encourage the devel- 
opment of local industries, or, at least, to keep them in the 
best path that the wisdom of the time could discover. More- 
over, they were sometimes in the direction of enlarging, not 
restricting, the liberty of poor farmers, as is proved by a law of 
1567, which gave them the right to transplant young wild fruit- 
trees from the forests without any payment therefor. This 
privilege was a greater one than it may seem to modern 
readers, for there were vastly greater numbers of such trees 
in the forests then than now; and it was also more of a con- 
cession than we can easily realize, for hunting was then the 
one great amusement of the rich, and not only beasts 
of the chase were carefully preserved, but likewise the 
woods wherein they found their food. It should be noted, 
however, that the permission is given for personal use only; 
no transplanted tree is to be sold, and it seems as though each 
peasant were allowed to take but a single tree. 


Vancouver's Park. 


T Stanley Park the City of Vancouver has a unique posses- 
sion. Itis in fact a section of the original forest, with all 
that is venerable and impressive in such an object, connected 
with a brisk young city, where everything is bright and new. 
Five years ago not a house stood here, where 15,000 people 
are now riding in electric motor cars through streets brilliant 
with electric lights. The city has the best hotel in British Col- 
umbia, and one of the most beautiful theatres on the conti- 
nent, and is in touch with cities east, west and south, and even 
with Alaska. 

In the skurry of growth on our side of the border a park is 
one of the last things to be thought of. Here it was one of the 
first. This is because Vancouver is not a mushroom town, 
but is growing normally and soberly, and without the rush and 
ruffianism of most new settlements. The wealth of the pro- 
vince in fish, fur, gold, coal, building stone and timber made 
a town needful hereabout, and the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
focused it on Burrard Inlet by making that its terminus. The 
city stands on a peninsula of high and healthy land, with room 
for metropolitan expansion, and its pleasure-ground covers a 
second peninsula given off from this, a slightly elevated tract 
ten miles around. It is encircled by a road; a drive-way and a 
few corduroy paths have been run across it; at the entrance, 
which is reached from town by a pretty bridge crossing a salt 
inlet, there is a bit of lawn and garden, a keeper's cottage and 
a few cages of native animals—bears, wolves, foxes, badgers, 
hawks, owls and eagles; but except for these slight changes 
and additions, and the huts of a score or two of Indians, who 
enjoy squatters’ rights and have not been asked to move on, 
this reservation is in a state of nature, and it is designed to 
keep it so, in so far as consists with public use. 

An inhabitant of eastern towns finds this park unlike any- 
thing that he has seen before. It is covered with forest down 
to the edge of the sea; indeed, the trees lean above the waves 
and fall into them in their decay. Burrard Inlet on the east, 
“the Lions’ Gate” on the north and the Georgian Gulf on the 
west enclose it with ocean water that softens and cools theair, 
while the spicy fragrance of Cedar enriches it. On the land- 
ward side, great mountains, peaked with snow and scarred 
with avalanches, tower in alpine majesty, and this combina- 
tion of sea, mountain and forest cannot be matched on our 
north Atlantic coast. Everything has a luxuriance that sug- 
gests a warmer zone, even the kelp in the bay throwing its 
streamers on the tide to a length of eight fathoms from tip to 
root, and the trees on shore rising from one to three hundred 
feet high. These trees are the glory of Vancouver. The 
height of them is less striking when seen in mass than when 
seen alone, for the breadth of green detracts from the apparent 
altitude, just as the width of Niagara Falls has an effect, at first 
view, of diminishing their height; but when they stand alone, 
or when a cabin or other familiar object is near enough to 
offer a standard of comparison, one better appreciates their 
majesty. I found that the readiest way to guess their height 
was to imagine one of our sky-scraping New York flats erected 
beside them, and to mark off with the eye spaces of fifteen or 
twenty feet, the number of such intervals indicating the num- 
ber of stories that such a structure would contain. I judged 
from this crude measurement that the Times and Tribune 
buildings would be nearly hidden, in many parts of the wood, 
from the view of a person who was so placed as to look over 
the tops of the trees. 

The Douglas Fir here has its noblest growth, and it is little 
surpassed by the giant Sequoias of California. Its grace and 
shapeliness are no less remarkable than its height, for it hasa 
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delicate taper and is as straight as a mast. Indeed, if ships 
could be fitted here their masts could be ‘‘stepped” as solid 
timbers instead of having the top and top-gallant masts added 
as separate pieces. A sea captain tells me that he saw a mast 
taken from one of these trees, on Puget Sound, 104 feet long 
without a knot or branch in its entire length, while the bark 
was so thin, as compared with that of the Redwoods, that it 
gave no trouble to the strippers ; and a scientist in Canadian 
service tells me that he measured one tree that threw its first 
branch 160 feet above the ground. It is from solid trunks of 
this tree that the Siwash hew their gondola-like canoes, which 
in their proportions and evenness of balance would be acredit 
to any boat-builder in the world. The huge limbs of the Fir 
give to the avenues of Stanley Park the shadowy solemnity 
and beauty of cathedral aisles, and the greenish brown moss 
with which many of them are draped may be compared to 
moldering banners such as hang from the walls of Henry VII's 
chapel in Westminster. Walking in these magnificent forest- 


_ arches, breathing their sweet air, listening to the mysterious 


music that the wind is making overhead and feasting on the 
rich color of the foliage, one feels the same uplifting of spirit 
that comes in the presence of grand mountain scenery, for the 
trees seem to be as distinctly types of greatness and endurance 
as the hills. 

While the few deciduous trees that have gained roothold 
flourish like the evergreens they do not gain so great a size, 
although Poplars will be found not less than 1oofeet in height. 
It is in the undergrowth, even more than in the trees, that the 
fatness of the soil and the indulgence of air and rain and sun- 
shine are perceptible, and especially is this true of the Ferns, 
for the dainty Aspidium of our eastern fallows is here knee- 
high, and the common road-side Brake is nearly as big as an 
Elder-bush. Without choosing a particularly large one to 
measure by, I stood beside one of these plants, and straighten- 
ing the stem, found that its upper frond was at least seven 
feet above the ground. One is occasionally startled by the 

lide of a snake and the whirr of a partridge, but as hunting is 
orbidden in the park it is not likely that this splendid under- 
growth will ever be trodden down. The only thing to dread 
is that fire may somehow reach the wood, and that such dis- 
heartening damage may be wreaked as careless men have 
wrought among the Selkirks and in the valleys of the Fraser and 
Columbia, where miles on miles of wood like this have been 
converted into charred fields dotted with gaunt skeletons of 
Cedars, Hemlocks, Firs and Spruces. The greatest value of 
Vancouver's park is that it exhibits a native product at its rich- 
est. The illustration on page 635, which shows the wealth of 
this forest-growth, is taken from a photograph by Notman. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles M. Skinner. 


Basket-W ork of the North American Indians.—II. 


ne conifers contain a certain number of plants of great 
value to the native basket-maker. The best known is the 
Great Cedar or Arbor-vite (7huya gigantea) of the coast ranges 
and Cascade Mountains of Oregon and California. This tree 
has a thin fibrous bark coming off in long ribbons, of which 
the Indians make mats, bags, baskets and articles of dress. 
Says Dr. O. T. Mason, in the article already quoted: “ Mats, 
wallets and rectangular baskets are produced by the plainest 
crossing of alternate strands varying in width from a millime- 
ter toaninch.” ... ‘‘Cedar mats of great size,and made with 
the greatest care, enter as extensively into the daily life of the 
Indians of this vicinity sees of British Columbia) as do the 
buffalo robes into that of the Dakota Indians. They may be 
seen upon the floors, sleeping berths, before the doors of the 
houses, and they are also used as sails for their boats and are 
wrapped around the dead.” 

The roots of several conifers supply excellent material for 
the woof of basketry, varying in color from gray to light red 
and dark brown. The Hoopa and Klamath Indians use the 
roots of the Bull Pine (Pinus Sabiniana), gathering large 
pieces, sometimes six inches wide, which they prepare by 
parching in hot sand. The roots of the Spruce (Picéa Engel- 
mannt, and probably others) are quite tough, and a common 
basket-material of the north-western Indians. The roots 
of the Tamarack (Larix occidentalis) are used by the In- 
dians on the headwaters of the Yukon River for ‘‘ basket ket- 
tles,’” which are woven very neatly, and ornamented with hair 
and dyed porcupine quills. The dye is obtained from ‘berries 
and a kind of grass growing in swamps.” (Smith’s Rep., 1856.) 

Pitch is frequently employed by the Indians of the Great 
Basin of Arizona and New Mexico to render their trays and 
jars water-tight. = 

Of the Liliaceez, the Yuccas stand foremost as basket and 
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textile plants. Their fibrous leaves furnish excellent material 
to the Apaches, Pimos, Pueblos, ete. The Yucca filamentosa, 
Y. gloriosa and Y. aloifolia were formerly held in some esteem 
in the eastern and southern states for the manufacture of 
string, rope, mats and other household articles. In the great 
interior arid region, from California to Texas, V. baccata is of 
decided economicimportance. The full grown leaf is three to 
four feet long, tough and pliable, and yields an excellent tex- 
tile fibre; when slightly parched in ashes it becomes still 
more supple, and may be split into strands of various sizes, 
which are woven into coarse mats and baskets, and otherwise 
used as whips, withes and rope by Mexicans and Indians. The 
leaves of the allied species, VY. f/ifera of northern Mexico, are 
equally good; valuable also for the same purposes are those 
of Y. angustifolia, Y. elata and Y. Whipfplei. 

To the same family belongs the Xerophyllum tenax of the 
Pacific coast, a common perennial with numerous radical, 
narrowly linear leaves two to three feet long. These leaves 
do not contain textile fibres, but are sufficiently strong and 
flexible for weaving, and are largely used by the Indians of 
northern California and Oregon for the white groundwork of 
their finer grades of basket-work. 

Several species of Agave (A. Americana, A. heteracantha, A. 
Sisalina, etc.) are well known textile plants also turned to 
good account by the Indian and Mexican basket-makers. 

It will probably be a matter of surprise to most botanists to 
hear that the leaves of /ryis macrosiphon are much used in 
northern California and in Oregon to make ropes, fish-lines, nets 
and a cloth hardly distinguishable from coarse canvas. I have 
received interesting specimens showing the various steps of 
the process. The leaves are one to two feet long and one to 
three lines wide, each with two strong fibres forming the 
edges. These fibres are dexterously separated by the squaws 
with a sharp zinc thumb-piece, then neatly and evenly braided 
into cord of variable size, or otherwise woven into nets, 
cloth, etc. The leaves of the Palmetto (Sabal Palmetto) yield 
fine pliable strips, from which are made hats, mats, baskets, 
etc.; doubtless those of the S. Wexitcana, which extends north- 
ward to the Lower Rio Grande, are used for the same purposes 
by the Mexicans. Those of the Saw Palmetto (Serenoa ser- 
rulata) are made into hats and baskets by the negroes. 

Even the Ferns contribute several useful plants to our list. 
The Chain-Fern (Woodwardia radicans) of the Pacific Coast 
has long stalks, each containing two fibre-vascular bundles in 
the shape of large, flattened, brown threads, tough and flexible. 
While still fresh the stalks are bruised and pounded so as to 
liberate the threads, which are then cleaned and stained in an 
infusion of Alder bark. These threads become brittle in dry- 
ing and must be used moist. Another Fern affording an 
elegant material for the woof of the nicer caps and baskets of 
the Hoopa and Klamath Indians is the Maidenhair (Adiantum 
pedatum). Thestems are of a deep, lustrous black on one 
side and red on the other; after being soaked in water or wet 
with saliva, they are split open with the finger-nail so as to 
separate the black skin from the unused red side. 

The bast of the Lime or Linden-tree (Zilia Americana) is 
exceedingly tough and strong, and readily made into cordage, 
matting and baskets. The woodand bark of the Leatherwood, 
a shrub common in the Atlantic States (Dirca palustris) and 
on the Pacific Coast (D. occidentalis), have always been exten- 
sively used by Indians and settlers. The bark is almost as 
strong and useful as that of the Lime-tree ; the wood is soft, 
tough and flexible, so that branches can be bent into hoops 
without breaking. The bark of the Canoe Birch, as everybody 
knows, is readily and frequently made into jars and baskets in 
the region of the Great Lakes. 

The wood of several hard-wood trees, cut into thin boards, 
ribbons or shavings, is sufficiently elastic to lend itself to 
basket-work; that of the White Oak ( Quercus alba) and of several 
species of Hickory (Hicoria) was formerly much used for this 
purpose. The soft wood of the White Birch (Betula populi- 
folia), and of other white-wood trees, is still employed along 
our northern frontier and in many parts of Canada by the de- 
scendants of the Algonkins and Iroquois. Thousands of their 
pretty baskets, wrought into many shapes, are sold in the 
towns and villages of the northern states. 

Rushes, on account of their abundance, softness and 
pliability, have been more or less used by many tribes. Pretty 
specimens of Rush basketry, made by the Klamath Indians 
from undetermined species, are found in the National Museum. 
The Funcus effusus, often a weed in the Atlantic States, is said 
to be cultivated in Japan for the manufacture of fine floor- 
mats. The tough scapes of F. robustus are split by the 
Indians of south California and wrought into the material of 
their baskets. 
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In the Sedge family we have the common and widespread 
Bulrush (Scirpus lacustris) frequently employed by Indians to 
make mats, loose baskets, and as thatch for their huts; the var. 
occidentalis or ‘‘ Tule” of the Pacific Coast, often eight or ten 
feet high, for these and other purposes isa plant of economic 
value. 

Lastly let us mention the Cat-tail (Zypha latifolia), whose 
leaves, twisted together, have, since the colonial days, been 
used in making chair bottoms. According to Professor Dud- 
ley they are now collected quite extensively in central New 
York for the manufacture of chair-bottoms and baskets. 

The Indians have a great fondness for color, and, besides 
the many shades of the raw material, often use native dyes 
with excellent effect. The bark of several species of Alder 
yields, by infusion, a very good coloring matter ; this bark, at 
first grayish white, becomes bright red by exposure. The 
Hoopa and Klamath Indians use the bark of Alnus rhombifolia 
(perhaps also that of A. vuéra), the Navajos that of A. incana, 
var. virescens, which, says Dr. W. Matthews, U.S. A., they 
combine with the root bark of Cercocarpus parvifolius, using 
juniper ashes as mordant. 

In the Great Basin the black dye used in the ornamentation 
of baskets is obtained from Sueda diffusa. A black dye is 
also made by the Navajos from the berries of Rhus aromatica, 
var. trilobata, by mixing them with ocher and the gum of 
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The Spotted Willow-twig Aphis. 


(Os various species of Willow are particularly subject to 

the attack of aphides or plant-lice. No less than nine of 
these insects have been described as occurring upon them. 
No part of the tree, unless possibly the roots, is exempt from 
attack; and the bark and twigs receive the exclusive attention 
of at least five species. Some of these often become seriously 
injurious, and more frequently, perhaps, their presence is ex- 
tremely annoying where they occur upon shade or orna- 
mental trees in private grounds or public parks. 

The aphides most commonly found upon Willow-twigs be- 
long to the genus Melanoxanthus. Three American species 
of the genus are known. The Willow-grove Aphis (AZ salicéz) 
is probably the most abundant in the eastern and middle 
states. Itis very similar in appearance and habits to the nearly 
related Spotted Willow Aphis (JZ saliczs), which is represented 
in the accompanying figures. This insect lives over winter in 
the egg state on the bark of Willow-twigs. Early in spring 
the eggs hatch into young plant-lice that insert their tiny beaks 
into the bark of the tender twig and suck out the sap. They 
grow rapidly, and each one soon becomes the mother ofa dozen 
or more young aphides. Hence these lice are called vivipar- 
ous. The generation that came from the egg are all wingless, 
but the young borne by these probably develop into both 
wingless and winged forms, which are also viviparous. Suc- 
cessive generations continue to appear throughout the entire 
summer, all being viviparous, and some having wings, while 
others have none. By midsummer they often have increased 
so enormously as to cover all the twigs of infested trees, mak- 
ing them appear filthy and unsightly, as well as impairing their 
vitality by extracting the sap. A single one of the lice hatched 


Fig. 83. SpotTeED WiLLow-Twic Arnis. OvirpARous FEMALE. (MAGNIFIED.) 

from the egg in spring may become the ancestor of many 
millions before autumn. But in October a true sexed genera- 
tion develops, the males being winged and the females wing- 


less. By the union of these the true fecundated egg is obtained. 
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The egg-laying female is represented at Fig. 83. It is about 
one-fifth of an inch long, bluish black in color, with a glaucous 
bloom, and has a distinct white line along the middle of the 
back. There is also a row of white spots along each side. 
The honey-tubes or cornicles are bright orange yellow. The 
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Fig. 84. Sporrep Wittow Apis. WincED Mae. (MAaGnIFIED.) 


wingless viviparous female is much like this in general 
appearance. 

The winged male is represented, magnified, at Fig. 84. It is 
one-fifth of an inch long, with a wing expanse of one-third of 
an inch. The body is bluish black, with the wings hyaline 
and their veins yellowish brown. 

The egg-laying habits of this insect are peculiar. The ovipa- 
rous females apparently congregate for the purpose of depos- 
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Eces or SpoTTED WILLOW-Twic APHIS. 


Fig. 85. 


a, Egg, magnified ; 4, Eggs and oviparous females on Willow-twig. 


iting the eggs in one or a few places on the tree. There they 
will cover the bark with them, as represented at Fig. 85, 0. 
The egg itself is shown magnified at a of the same figure. It 
is about one-twentieth of an inch long and oval in form. 
When first laid it is covered with a liquid which on drying be- 
comes grayish, giving the egg a peculiar appearance. Under 


the microscope the structure of this gray coating suggestsa 


thin covering of felt. 

The artificial remedies ordinarily used for plant-lice are ap- 
plicable to this species. Kerosene emulsionand whale oil soap 
are the standard remedies for this class of insects. 

Ohio Experiment Station, Clarence M. Weed. 


Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


@FE the plants figured in the December issue of the Botant- 


cal Magazine, the number which completes the one hun- 


dred and sixteenth annual volume of this, the most venerable _ 
of the publications of its class, the most interesting from a _ 
garden point of view is the beautiful purple-flowered Zha- ~ 
lictrum Delavayit (¢.7152), anative of the mountains of Yunan, _ 
and one of the first of the numerous plants discovered by the — 
It is aslender herb, two — 
or three feet high, with long-petioled, ternately decompound, — 
radical leaves, triangular in outline, and ten or twelve inches _ 


Abbé Delavay to flower in Europe. 
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broad, with wiry, dark purple petioles. The leaflets are a third 
of an inch broad, obtusely three to five lobed, with a cuneate, 
rounded or cordate base. The pendulous flowers are pale 
purple, in very lax panicles, and are borne on long, slender, 
decurved pedicels. The flowers are an inch across or rather 
more wher expanded, with elliptic-ovate, obtuse ribbed sepals. 
The affinities of Z: Delavayii are with T. Chelidonii, a native 
of the Himalayas. 

Other plants figured in this issue are Rhodostachys Andina 
(Z. 7148), an ornamental Bromeliad inhabiting the Cordilleras 
of the northern provinces of Chili; Scaphosepalum pulvinare 
(4. 7151), a native of New Granada, and the representative ofa 
small genus of Orchids whose distinctive characters are the 
superior lip, the free or nearly free dorsal sepal,the lateral sepals 
connate under the lip, and the strongly recurved upper lip. If 
we are to judge from the present figure, this plant has little to 
interest the cultivators of handsome plants; Arisema fimobria- 
tum (¢. 7150), and Rhododendron Boothii (t. 7149), a handsome 
Bootan species with yellow corolla and conspicuous scarlet 


‘stamens, discovered with several other species forty years ago 


by Booth, who visited India at the instigation of his uncle, Mr. 
Thomas Nuttall, a familiar and revered name among the cul- 
tivators of botanical science in America, for the purpose of 
collecting seeds of Himalaya Rhododendrons. The editor, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, adds to his description of this species some 
interesting remarks on the distribution of the genus, which he 
believes, judging by the results of botanical explorations re- 
cently made in western China, will probably far exceed, in the 
number of its species, all previous estimates which have been 
made with regard to it, the discoveries made in the eastern 
Himalaya being only harbingers of what the vast moun- 
tain regions turther east may be expected to yield in new forms 
of Rhododendrons. The genus, whichis represented in west- 
ern Europe by three species only, with two additional in the 
southern Caucasus, develops remarkably in the Himalaya 
region from west to east. Four species are found in the west- 
ern Himalaya, while in Sikkim twenty-nine have been collected. 
Bootan has twenty-five species, of which seventeen occur also 
in the Sikkim provinces; but Sir Joseph Hooker believes, 
“considering how imperfectly that great and lofty province 
has been explored (its alpine regions not at all) it may safely 
be assumed that this number does not include half of what it 
contains.” East of Bootan little is known of the vegetation 
until the borders of China are reached, and here in the western 
mountains between sixty and seventy species of Rhododen- 
dron have already been discovered, although only fragmentary 
explorations have yet been made; and itis, therefore, not im- 
possible that the Chinese Empire may contain more species of 
the genus than all the rest of the world besides. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


V ITH the thermometer registering from six to twelve de- 

grees of frost almost daily, and a dense fog which has 
continued night and day for nearly a fortnight, the difficulties 
of in-door gardening in the neighborhood of London have been 
unusually trying lately. Soft-wooded plants, such as Begonias, 
winter-flowering Acanthads, etc., have been almost denuded 
of leaves as well as flowers. The only houses in which there 
is anything like interest are the Orchid-houses, and even here 
many flowers have suffered from the effects of the fog. Cal- 
anthes appear as though they had been boiled; the buds of 
Phalznopsis have turned yellow and fallen, whilst even such 
strong flowers as Cypripediums, Dendrobiums and Lzlias are 
affected in color and durability. 

VANDA GIGANTEA.—This is a magnificent Orchid, well 
named both in regard to its foliage and flowers. Flowering at 
this time of the year it is exceptionally valuable. Its leaves 
are stout, leathery, a foot and a half long by nearly three inches 
in width. The raceme is produced near the base of the stem, 
and is a foot long, as thick as a goose-quill and bears about a 
dozen flowers. These are composed of five ovate fleshy seg- 
ments (Sepals and petals) almost equal in size and arranged 
regularly round the small clavate labellum, forming a cup two 
anda half inches across. Their color is bright cowslip yellow, 
with blotches of cinnamon; the back of the sepals is tinged 
with purple. This is a good plant for large tropical houses, as 
is also its near ally, V. Batemanni. According to Griffith V. 
gigantea isa native of Burma, and is usually found on the 
trunks of Lagerstremia Flos-regine. 

CYMBIDIUM TRACEYANUM.—This is a provisional or rather 
unauthorized name for a remarkable Orchid which has lately 
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flowered with Mr. Tracey, nurseryman, Twickenham, who ex- 
hibited it at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
It is probably a large flowered variety of C. Hookerianum, 
Reichhb., f., as it resembles that species in every character ex- 
cept the size of the flowers. Thesein C. Zraceyanum measure 
five and a half inches across ; the sepals are an inch wide, the 
petals slightly narrower and the lip one and a quarter inches 
across. In color there appears to be no difference between 
the flowers of this and of C. Hookerianum. Mr. Tracey obtained 
his plant from an importation of C. Lowianum. 

There are four recognized species of this section of Cym- 
bidium, all of them natives of the Sikkim Himalayas. They 
bear a close resemblance to each other—so close that some 
botanists would not hesitate to unite them as forms of one 
somewhatvariablespecies. They are C. giganteum, C. Hookeri- 
anum, C. longifolium and C. Lowianum. TVhe first of this quar- 
tette is an old garden plant, but it rarely occurs in cultivation 
now. It was introduced into England about fifty years ago. 
The flowers are about three inches across and colored dull 
green, with brown longitudinal stripes on the sepals and 
petals, the lip being yellowish, with dark red spots. 

C. HOOKERIANUM was introduced and flowered by Messrs. 
Veitch about the year 1860, but was not named until six years 
after, when Reichenbach named it in compliment to Sir Jo- 
seph Hooker, ‘with the writer’s best wishes as a gratulation 
for the first new year’s day of his Kew directorship.” It has 
broader leaves than C. giganteum, and flowers nearly five 
inches across; the sepals and petals are apple green, with lines 
of cinnamon brown, the lip and column yellowish white, with 
numerous purple spots. As already stated, except that the 
flowers are a little larger, I cannot see how Mr. Tracey’s plant 
differs from this species. 

C. LONGIFOLIUM was described by Don, but did not get into 
English gardens until 1873, when it flowered with the Messrs. 
Veitch. It differs from the two species already referred to in 
its narrower leaves, smaller flowers, and in the evenness of the 
anterior segment of the lip, that organ being crisped in the 
other two. I have, however, seen it and C. giganteum in 
flower together, and could see no appreciable difference be- 
tween them in the size, color or form of their flowers. C. 
longifolium is found at an elevation of 6,000 to 7,000 feet on the 
Sikkim Himalaya. 

C. LOWIANUM is the most ornamental of the four, a good 
variety of it being a really grand plant when well grown and 
carrying its long spikes of large, lasting flowers. It was intro- 
duced by Messrs. Low & Co. in 1877, and described in that year 
by Reichenbach as C. giganteum, var. Lowianum, with this 
reservation: ‘It may even prove to be a new species, yet I do 
not dare to speak about this question from the materials 
actually at hand.” Two years afterward the Professor raised it 
to the rank of a species, and in the same year a fine picture of 
it was published in the Gardeners’ Chronicle froma plant flow- 
ered in the Clapton Nurseries. 

These four, or, including C. Zraceyanum, five Cymbidiums 
have long, arching, dark green leaves in tufts, and when well 
treated they form handsome specimen foliage plants. They 
are not difficult to flower, and their long, many-flowered spikes 
are very ornamental, notwithstanding the quiet colors of the 
flowers. The largest specimen Orchid ever seen in cultivation 
was a huge plant of C. Lowianum exhibited in London by 
Baron Schroeder last year. : 

CYPRIPEDIUMS.—There were some interesting hybrid Cy- 
pripediums exhibited at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on December goth. The most beautiful was 
Messrs. Veitchs’ C. Viobe x, noted by me last year about this 
time. It is the outcome of a cross between C. Fairreanum 
and C, Spicerianum, and both in form and color it is of excep- 
tional merit. Were all hybrids in this genus as attractive as 
this, one would have nothing but praise for those who raise 
and distribute them. Unfortunately, good hybrid Cypripe- 
diums are the exception, not the rule. If one breeds pigeons 
or dogs or even cabbages he destroys all the progeny that 
are inferior to the parents; but a hybrid Cypripedium is hon- 
ored with a name, a picture, a glowing description and often 
with a big price for no other reason than that it is of hybrid 
origin. If compared with its parents it very often proves infe- 
rior to both as an ornamental plant. 

Mr. Sander also exhibited a fine hybrid named C. Podletti- 
anum X, interesting as being the offspring of two hybrids— 
namely, C. calophyllum x and C. enanthum superbum xX. The 
last named is a beautiful Orchid, and C. Pollettianum is atleast 
its equal in size, form and attractive colors. The dorsal sepal is 
large, deep port-wine purple running into lines toward the 
apex, the upper portion being rosy margined with white. The 
petals are dark purple, almost black, paler about the base, 
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where there are a few black eye-like spots ; the pouch is rich 
brown-purple. The whole surface of the flower is very glossy. 
It is a dusky beauty and certainly one of Mr. Sander’s best 
hybrid productions. C. Castleanum x also received much 
attention and was admired by many. It is the production of 
C. superbiens and C. hirsutissimum. The flower is large, 
claret-red, with a shade of purple and small black spots on the 
lower part of the petals. The lip is like that of a good variety 
of C. hirsutissimum. Mr. Sander is prouder of this than of any 
of his hybrids. 

Other Cypripediums exhibited were C. zasigne longisepalum, 
characterized by a long dorsal sepal, otherwise a poor form of 
a good, useful Orchid; C. Alcides x from C. insigne-and C. 
hirsutissimum, worthless in comparison with its parents ; 
C. Orpheus X from C. venustum and C. callosum, and cer- 
tainly unworthy of sogooda name. A plant called Sz/enzpe- 
dium Weidlicheanum X, with S. Hartwegti and S. Schlimit for 
its parents, scarcely differs from the old S. Sedent. C. May- 
nardi X is the result of crossing C. purpuratum with C. Spicerz- 
anum, and is not unlike C. Lathamianum x described two 
years ago. ‘he largest flowered hybrid Cypripedium hitherto 
raised was one shown under the nameof C. Osbornei, the off- 
spring of C, Spicertanumand C. Harrisianum superbum. The 
dorsal sepal is two and a quarter inches by two inches, and 
white, except toward the base, where it is dull red, a line of the 
same color extending up the middle to thetip. The petals are 
three inches long by one inch in width, and the pouch in front 
two inches long and one anda half inches wide. The color 
of these parts of the flower is glossy brown-purple.  Alto- 
eether a remarkable flower. 
c=) . . Ss 

Celogyne barbata, with seven flower spikes about eighteen 
inches long and bearing about forty expanded flowers, deser- 
vedly obtained a cultural commendation. The white flowers, 
with a patch of brown-black on the front lobe of the hairy lip, 
were pretty as well as being unusual. Lelia anceps, bear- 
ing about thirty spikes, each with two or three expanded flow- 
ers, proved its excellence as a winter blooming Orchid. Z. 
Tresiderianum x, a hybrid from L. crispa and Cattleya Lod- 
digesii, was represented by a well-flowered specimen, as also 
were the deep rose-crimson colored LZ. Gouldiana and Cattleya 

Semis 
O' Brieniana. Woe 


London. 


Cultural Department. 


Fern Notes. 


abe multitude of forms and habits to be found among 
Ferns gives opportunity for displaying their natural 
graces in a great variety of ways. Some of them, for example, 
can be very effectively used on pedestals or in baskets for 
conservatory adornment, and it may be worth while to give a 
small list of sorts especially adapted to this purpose. The 
sorts referred to may, as a rule, be readily obtained, and they 
do not require special attention in order to induce them to 
grow, they being strong-growing species that are content with 
reasonable care. 

The soil should be an open, well drained mixture, as all 
vigorous Ferns will enjoy liberal watering, and the temperature 
should be fifty-five to sixty degrees at night in all cases, 
although Woodwardia radicans and W. orientalis do better 
in a lower temperature, say forty-five to fifty degrees at 
night, and under these conditions are less liable to the 
attacks of thrips. 

The first to which attention is directed, and certainly one 
of the most graceful Ferns in cultivation, is Goniophlebtum 
subauriculatum, a South Sea-Island species that has long 
been in cultivation, but yet is not nearly so common as its 
merits deserve. It has bright green pinnate fronds that 
sometimes attain a length of eight to twelve feet, and the 
fronds being freely produced and pendulous in habit, make 
this plant one of the most striking pedestal ornaments that 
can be imagined. The sori or fruit-dots of this species are 
also quite noticeable, being very similar to those of some of 
the Polypodiums, bright yellow in color and so deeply sunk in 
the frond as to produce a little protuberance or wart on the 
upper surface. In fact, the characteristics of the Goniophle- 
biums have induced some authorities to class them with the 
Polypodiums, and the plant in question is frequently labeled 
P. subauriculatum, while it has also been called Schellolepis 
subauriculatum. 

Another fine plant of the same family is Gontophlebtum 
verrucosum, which is somewhat similar in habit to the preced- 
ing, but has broader fronds and pinne. G. verrucosum is 
also pendulous, but its fronds seldom exceed four to six feet 
in length. 
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Nephrolepis davallioides furcans is a fit companion plant 
for the foregoing, being so strong and rapid a grower that it 
forms a perfect fountain of fronds five or six feet long when 
grown under congenial conditions. This fine plant is a 
crested form of JV. davadllioides, and is not only extremely hand- 
some as a pedestal or basket plant, but is also one of the most 


effective varieties for exhibition, while the fronds being of good 


texture are useful for cutting. 

One or two of the stronger Lygodiums may also find a place 
in our list, notably Z. volubile and L. dichotomum, both of 
which are fine sorts with large, dark green pinne, and the scan- 
dent habit so well knownin the Hartford Fern (ZL. palmatum), 
the American representative of this genus. JZ. voludbile and 
L. dichotomum are both quite strong in growth and evergreen, 
the fronds continuing to grow until they reach a length of 
several feet. 

Davallia solida will also become a handsome specimen 
when well treated, and is best suited for basket cultivation. It 
is anative of the Malay Islands, and producesa strong rhizome, 
from which issue its dark green fronds, arching in habit and 
about two feet long. 

Woodwardia radicans and W. orientalis are both highly 
ornamental cool-house species, the first being found in por- 
tions of Europe, Asia and America, while the latter is also 
Asiatic, being found in China and Japan. Woodwardia radi- 
cans has already been described in these columns, but it may 
be repeated that the fronds are produced from a decumbent 
rhizome, are three to six feet long, pendulous and dark glossy 
green in color, and are frequently viviparous. 

W, orientalis has much broader fronds than the preceding ; 
but they are not nearly so long, and are usually dotted all 
over the upper surface with a profusion of young plants. 

The Woodwardias may be potted in a somewhat heavier 
soil than the preceding species with good result, but the 
drainage should be thorough, as they enjoy an abundance of 
water, and during the summer are benefited by syringing 
overhead. Some.of the best plants 1 have seen were grown 
ina house of Camellias, with which plants they shared the 

o oO 
eee W. H. Taplin. 


Holmesburg, Pa. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


Tee cultivation of tuberous-rooted Begonias is so easily 
managed that these beautiful flowers should have a place 
in every garden as well as in every conservatory. The dry 
tubers should be obtained early in spring, say in February 
or March, when they can be had at a very moderate price. 
It must not be expected that there will be a great percentage 
of really fine flowers in the cheap kinds, as the best varieties 
are selected for their superior qualities in color, size and form, 
and are kept distinct and sold at a dearer rate. Nevertheless, 
the cheaper varieties are good enough for general bedding if 
obtained from a reliable source. When an absolute color is 
desired we must take a named variety of the given shade; but 
if varying shades are not objected to, then it is as well to get 
seedlings. The largest tubers are not always the best. Indeed, 
in my experience with both single and double varieties, I have 
found that the larger bulbs produced plants of coarser habit, 
and with foliage and flower lacking some of the finer qualities 
of those produced from moderate sized tubers. In any case 
the tubers should be plump and well developed. 

The time of starting the roots must depend upon the time 
when flowers are wanted. If required for early blooming in 
the greenhouse or window they should be started in gentle 
heat about the middle of February in an open light posi- 
tion. They should be potted in single pots a little larger 
than the bulbs, using a soil composed of light loam, sharp 
sand and leaf mould in about equal parts. Good drainage is 
an essential in growing Begonias in pots, and when potted 
they should be placed in a temperature of sixty-five degrees, 
giving ample ventilation without exposure to cold draughts. 
The tubers will then seldom fail to grow, no matter where 
placed on shelves or benches, provided there is sufficient heat. 
When first potted sufficient water should be given to moisten 
the soil thoroughly and equally, and this condition of moist- 
ure should be maintained, avoiding a sour or sodden soil at 
any time. When the plants have pushed up two or three 
leaves and the roots have begun to show themselves around 
the inside of the pots, they are fit to be potted into larger 
pots in a compost containing a trifle more loam than that in 
the smaller pots, and this will promote a sturdier growth. 

Plants so started will commence to flower about April and 
continue to do so throughout the entire summer. If flowers 
are not wanted before June, March or the rst of April will be 
early enough to start the roots. At this time less artificial heat 
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is required, and the warmth of an ordinary greenhouse will and lightly covered with the soil, which is gently pressed 
suffice to start them into growth. I always prefer a little heat together and sprinkled with water enough to moisten it 
at starting, whatever the season, as I find they will grow more’ throughout. This moist condition should be carefully main- 
evenly instead of straggling along one after the other. tained and the boxes kept in a gentle hot-bed, where care 


“ 
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A Roadway in Stanley Park, Vancouver.—See page 630 


A very satisfactory way to start Begonias in the end of should be taken to avoid a steamy atmosphere, which is likely 
March or April is to plant the tubers in boxes about three to occur if sufficient ventilation is not given. Treated in this 
inches deep, well drained and in the same compost recom-_ way they grow into vigorous plants. When they have formed 
mended for pot culture. The bulbs are placed close together one or two leaves they should be carefully lifted and set in 
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suitable sized pots, using the same soil as heretofore advised. 
Peat should never be used when leat-soil can be obtained ; 
but whatever materials are used they must be open and light, 
so that water will quickly pass away. With small pots little 
drainage is required. When potting the soil must not be 
pressed close. One or two taps on the bench is sufficient, 
especially for the single varieties. In potting the bulbs into 
five-inch or six-inch pots the tubers should first be barely cov- 
ered with soil, and they should be placed as near the glass as 
possible. If plants for exhibition are desired they will need 
larger pots, and the shift should be made as soon as the roots 
touch the sides of the pots, for it is of prime importance that 
the plants do not become pot-bound ; nor should they be 
allowed to become dry at the bottom, and if this condition 
should happen a thorough soaking should be given by dip- 
ping the pots into a bucket of water. The soil for a shift into 
seven or eight-inch pots should be heavier than that first used 
—that is, it should contain a little more loam, to which may be 
added a little well decayed hot-bed manure. The compost 
must not be sifted, but used coarse, but well mixed. Nothing 
like a rank manure must be used. The soil should be made 
moderately firm. Loose potting and rich soils conduce to a 
soft and rapid growth which will not flower as well until it has 
become hardened and matured. It should be always under- 
stood that it is of little use to pot plants that have reached their 
blooming stage. This work must be done before their roots 
have become matted round the pots. 

Any plants required to form large specimens should have a 
vigorous growth encouraged from the start until they occupy 
their flowering-pots. They need light, rich soil, with a fair 
amount of heat and a moist air, with careful ventilation; but a 
stuffy atmosphere must at all times be avoided, as this will not 
permit the solid growth which alone gives flowers of the 
greatest substance and quality. When plants are showing 
their flowers in the greenhouse they should have a position 
where the air is constantly passing under and among them, 
otherwise they will decay or damp offin dull or wet weather. It 
will be of great benefit to the plants to get once a week a little 
weak sheep-manure water. When the plants have done flow- 
ering, which will be about the middle of October or the begin- 
ning of November, water should be withheld entirely so as to 
ripen the tubers, and this can be easily done by placing the 
pots on their sides under the stages or some other place out of 
the reach of frost, where they can remain until they are re- 
quired again next year. The bulbs will require larger pots to 
start in by reason of their increased size. 

As a bedding plant these tuberous Begonias have no rival. 
Easy culture, freedom of bloom and neatness of habit com- 
mend them to every one. For garden decoration the resting 
tubers should be procured about the end of March in different 
colors—crimson, scarlet, rose, pink, yellow and white, or 
mixed if preferred. The bulbs are best started in small pots 
in a cold-frame, or they can be started in boxes in windows, 
giving sufficient ventilation to avoid a spindly growth, and 
gradually hardened to the outside temperature. When they 
have formed two or three leaves and are well rooted they are 
ready for their summer quarters, which will be about the 1st 
of June. The beds should be prepared as for Geraniums or 
Coleus. When the plants are set they should for a few days be 
given a slight shading. A watering with a sprinkler should be 
given, and repeated often at evening during the dry summer 
months. A few stakes or light wood branches may be used 
to support them, as frequently the great weight of the flowers 
will carry the stems to the ground, and thus disfigure them. 
Neither rains nor dry, sunny weather affect their abundant 
bloom, which will continue until frost, when the tubers should 
be carefully lifted, slightly dried, and placed away in the cellar 
or on shelves in boxes like Dahlias until required the follow- 
ing season. Year after vear they will increase in size and 
strength, producing finer flowers in greater abundance. The 
single Begonias can now be obtained at a very moderate price. 


Good double ones are still dear. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Henry Mc Crowe. 


Brodizas. 


OC 8e range of this genus is almost as wide as that of Ca- 

lochortus. California has most of the species; Oregon, 
Nevada and Utah have some representatives ; northern Cali- 
fornia is the home of the greater number. A few of the 
Brodizas are sometimes found in sandy soil. B&B. terrestris 
always is, B. ixioides occasionally and B&. /axa in depauperate 
specimens. I have also received bulbs of some Brodizas un- 
known to me from the Sage-brush sand of Nevada and Utah. 
B. capitata and B. (Brevoortia) coccinea \uxuriate in the débris 
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of loose rock and mould on the hill-sides, and the remaining” 
species are natives of clay soils from light to heavy; B. stedlaris, 
B. congesta, B. multiflora in lighter, and B. grandiflora, B. 
minor, B. laxa, B. ixtotdes and B. lactea on rich clay or ‘“‘wash’” 
soils. &. peduncularis is tound in the sand and mould in the 
beds and along the sides of living streams. All Brodizeas are 
lovers of water, while the last named species grows in situa- 
tions where water is standing or dropping continually during 
the winter. The finest growth ot B. grandiflora or BL. txioides 
I have ever seen was where winter streams broke over ledges. 
of large loose rocks. The bulbs were in the rich mouldin the 
interstices and catches, and subject to a drip of water until the 
blooming season, and after that became dry. On the sunny 
sides of the deep precipitous cafions, where the loose soil rock 
and leaves have slid down to the bottom of the slope, often 
growing on low underbrush, which its flower-stalks overtop, 
£L. coccinea, the Vegetable Fire Cracker, grows most luxuriantly. 
In such situations stalks five feet high, and bearing from fifteen. 
to thirty blossoms, are not unusual. 4. capitata delights in 
similar soil, but ina sunny exposure. Stropholirion Californi- 
cum, or B. volubilis, a singular species in which the flower- 
stalks twine around any supporting object, delights in a soil 
like that suited to 4. capitata in underbrush. 

So much for natural conditions. Ihave perfect success with 
Brodizas in shallow boxes, the same as described for Calochor- 
tus. Fora covering I use clay and chip soil. With &. grandi- 
flora, B. capitata, B. coccinea and B&B. stellaris rich soil scraped. 
from a wood-yard proves excellent covering. With others. 
clay loam, with various mixtures, with chip soil, have been 
tried, and the bulbs thrive in all of them. In boxes one 
will hardly use too much water until the blooming season, 
when moderate moisture only is required, atter which the 
plants should be dried off. They should be planted shallow— 
four inches is deep enough—and they need abundant sunlight. 
Here all are perfectly hardy, and [ am satisfied that with slight 
winter protection they will prove so in the eastern states. 

Ukiah, Cal. Carl Purdy. 


Hardy Plant Notes. 


iG) NTIL the end of November Tyollius Europeus and T. 

Asiaticus were both flowering and maturing séed in the 
open border, a fact which should be noted. <A perfectly hardy 
plant that produces useful cut flowers for seven months in the 
open border, and that only requires a moist soil to make it 
succeed perfectly, stands a good chance of becoming popular 
if merit Commands success. There is another Trollius that is. 
a good garden plant, but its flowering season is short. This 
is Z. Faponicis, the flowers of which are of a bright orange 
and most distinct. Its season of flowering is in early summer 
along with our native Z. /axus, which is the 7. Americanus of 
European lists and gardens, though it is a pity the name, 7: 
Americanus, does not possess priority, since we have 7. Zuro- 
peus, T. Asiaticus, T. Faponicusand T. Caucasicus. The 7. 
laxus las very little to recommend it as a garden plant. It 
also has a very short flowering season and then dies down 
until spring again. There is said to be a white form which 
occurs rarely, but I have neverseen it and cannot say anything 
as to its merits. TZ7vollius Europeus and T. Astaticus are very 
similar in many respects, the principal distinction to an un- 
botanical eye being that while 7: Aszaticus has stems usually 
unbranched, those of 7: Europeus are often branched, with 
several flowers toa stem. The easiest way to get up a stock 
of Trollius is from seed, which must be sown at once so that 
it may be treated to a good freezing in a cold frame. Every 
seed will come up in spring, but if not subjected to the freez- 
ing seeds of this genus will remain dormant for years, as I 
have proved several times. 

Delphinum Zalilis a most distinct yellow Larkspur. I had 
well nigh given up in despair of ever having living plants 
from seed, when I happened upon a fine lot of plants that were 
raised from seeds in a Massachusetts garden, and this set me 
thinking, and, thanks to Herr Max Leichtlin, I am now the for- 
tunate possessor of a fine lot of plants raised from seed that 
germinated in three weeks from the time of sowing. We learn 
from Herr Leichtlin that seeds of this plant, if not sown at once 
after being gathered, take a long time to germinate. Seeds of 
this description, even if they possess vitality when sown, have 
to run many chances before they germinate. What with over- 
watering, or the reverse, the washing overof seeds, the growth 
of moss on the surface of seed-pans, but few seeds germinate, 
and snails or slugs, with their unerring instinct for pans that 
contain the choicest plants, often make short work of these; 
and a season’s watching and care are lost. It appears that 
Monsieur Benary, of Erfurt, has purchased the stock of Herr 
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Leichtlin’s seed, and those who wish to try again should do so 
through this source. This Larkspur is hardy in Massachusetts, 
but whether a perennial or biennial has not yet been stated 
decisively. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that American dealers in 
hardy plants have not yet taken in hand Phygelius Capensis. 
This fine plant is hardy in Britain, where it is common in gar- 
dens, as also in other parts of Europe, where it can be ob- 
tained easily, and the plant is of the kind that travels well. 
Inability to endure transportation is a serious obstacle to the 
introduction of many beautiful plants that are rare in gardens 
simply for this cause. Onosma Taurica is a fair example of 
this. I was much pleased recently to meet with Phygelius Ca- 
pensis, and to learn that itis hardy in this state with a little 
protection. It was thriving and flowering freely alongside of 
Passifiora incarnata. Phygelius Capensis grows about three 
feet high. One-half of the plant’s stature goes to form a large- 
branched panicle of bright scarlet flowers, resembling some- 
what those of Pentstemon Torreyi, and, ina word, the plant 
has all the merits of this Pentstemon without its one fault— 
namely, a tall habit compared with the strength of its flower- 
ing shoots. This Phygelius propagates readily from cuttings, 
and seeds are said to germinate readily also, but such has not 
been my experience, though it may have been that the 
seeds had lost their germinating power. However, cuttings 
root readily in about three weeks, and this may possibly be 
the best way to increase the plant. Even should this plant not 
prove hardy, it is a desirable one on account of its long flow- 
ering season, which lasts nearly allsummer. While one pos- 
sesses but a limited number of these plants it would be 
perhaps better to lift and store them in a cellar or other suita- 
ble place until their hardiness in particularly cold localities has 
been tested and satisfactorily proved. iO. Orbet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


The Forest. 


Some Vermont Forests. 


es numerous stumps of large Pine-trees and long stretches 
of stump fences still remaining in many portions of Ver- 
mont testify to an original supply of fine timber, such as exists 
now, if at all, in very small patches. The coniferous trees 
which are used for lumber—Spruce, Pine and Hemlock—are 
fast disappearing. Indeed, the fine first growth of Pine timber 
is already a thing of the past here. Among the mountains 
remote from railroads some fine Sprucelumber isstill standing, 
but even in these retreats great inroads are being made. One 
needs only to compare the condition of a few such localities in 
their present condition with what they were ten or twelve 
years ago to comprehend what is going on. Twelve yearsago 
the Spruce timber in the immediate vicinity of Mount Mans- 
field had not been touched, or at least only on its outskirts. 
On both sides of this grand mountain noble forests were 
standing. Onthe Stoweside, between the north end of Mansfield 
and Mount Sterling, which lies to the east, is what is called 
Smugglers’ Notch—a wild cut between the two mountains on 
both sides of which are high jagged cliffs. Under and among 
these may be found flourishing in their season such rare 
boreal and alpine plants as have tempted many botanists to 
make long journeys to this spot for the purpose of seeing and 
collecting them in their natural home. At that time the road 
to this notch from the south led through nearly four miles of 
unbroken woods. The mountain slopes on both sides were 

covered with timber, a large part of which was fine first-growth 
Spruce. The carriage road leading to the summit of Mount 
Mansfield from the Stowe side also passed through much good 
timber. Several miles south of Mansfield is what is called 
Nebraska Notch, another wild pass through the mountain 
chain, with bare cliffs on the north and a sloping forest south. 
For miles east of this stretched a dark Spruce forest, perhaps 
as fine as the Green Mountains could afford. 

Ten years have destroyed much of the beauty of these loca- 
tions. A steam mill, located near the south end of Smug- 
glers’ Notch, has wrought much of this destruction; but 
on both sides of the mountain well up toward the sum- 
mit, or as far as the timber of marketable size extends, and 
eastward of the Nebraska Notch, the Spruce-timber large 
enough for use has been cut, and much of it at a very small 
profit 1am told. This seems probable, for it is fifteen miles 
to the nearest railroad station from most of it. 

Another interesting locality was at Willoughby Lake. Here 
was a beautiful sheet of water, pure and cool, between two 
mountains, with its shores, especially on the west, embraced 
by a fine first growth timber. There was a remoteness and 
seclusion about this place that seemed to defy intrusion. This 
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was the condition of Willoughby in 1878. Since that time the 
woods have been invaded, the little lake turned into a mill- 
pond, and the stamp of general desolation which lumbermen 
usually leave behind them is written on nearly every feature 
of this once beautiful spot. 

The same thing is going on in other portions of the state. 
The large steam mill at North Stratford, New Hampshire, is 
fed, I believe, from the forests of north-eastern Vermont. The 
large quantities of saw-logs which in their season cover the 
Connecticut River above Wells River do not all come from 
New Hampshire. 

The time is not far distant when Vermont will hardly be able 
to show within her borders a fair sample of her once abundant 


mountain forests. 
Southwick, Mass. EL flor sford. 


Correspondence. 


The Nomenclature of American Grapes. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I send you the result of some inquiries concerning 
Vahlenbere’s V. falmata which seems to settle in this country 
(it has already been settled in France, where American Grapes 
are most diligently studied) the dispute as to which name 
should be used, V. rubra, Mx., or V. palmata, Vahl., to desig- 
nate the species of Grape which was rediscovered by H. Eggert 
on the Mississippi River above St. Louis in 1882, and which 
Dr. Engelmann, in the Bushberg Catalogue, 1883, claimed to 
identify as Vahl.’s V. dalmata, which he so classified, and which 
was illustrated for the first time in the July, 1889, GARDEN AND 
FOREST, under Engelmann’s name, V. falmata. 

In the January number, 1884, of La Vigne Américaine, pub- 
lished in France, J. E. Planchon, referring to Engelmann’s use 
of V. palmata, reviewed all the evidence then at command 
bearing upon the subject (pages 15-20). I make here a few 
extracts from Planchon’s article: ‘‘Sous le nom de Vitis 
palmata, le botaniste danois Vahl. a décrit, en 1794, dans ses 
Symbole botanice (3° partie, p. 42), une vigne qu'il avait recue 
du Jardin des Plantes de Paris et a laquelle il consacre l'article 
suivant que je traduis du latin en _ frangais,” etc. After 
Vahl’s description as translated by Planchon the latter re- 
marks: ‘“‘ Une description aussi incompléte, ne comprenant ni 
les fleurs, ni le fruit, devait laisser des doutes sur la determina- 
tion de cette plante. Aussi l’a-t-on rapportée souvent comme 
synonyme a d’autres espéces, par example au Riparia de 
Michaux, a l’Estivalis du méme auteur, ou méme au Labrusca 
de Linné.” 

From the above it appears that Vahlenberg obtained the 
plant he described so incompletely from the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris. This plant it appears had several synonyms, such 
as V. Virginiana, V. Virginica and V. Virginiensis (see Plan- 
chon’s article, pp. 16and17). Finally, insumming up the whole 
matter, Planchon says (p. 20) that the evidence ‘‘ me confirme 
tout a fait dans l’idée que le Vitis rubra, Michaux, est distinct 
du Palmata, Vahl.” 

This decision from such an eminent ampelographer as J. E. 
Planchon should of itself be sufficient; but to make doubly 
certain, I wrote to Professor Pierre Viala, who was for years 
associated with Planchon, who three years ago visited this 
country on a special commission from the French govern- 
ment to investigate the native Grapes of the United States, 
who since that time has published the completest works 
upon our species extant, and who this year spent six months 
in Paris as a specialist in Viticulture for the French govern- 
ment to investigate the plant in question, in the Garden of 
Plants, Paris, and let me know whether it is the true V. rubra 
of Michaux or not; and here is his reply, dated November 11th, 
1890: 

a Le V. palmata de Vahlenberg du Jardin des Plantes de 
Paris est un V. riparia, etnon le vrai V. ruéra, de Michaux.” 

Hence we have in synonymy V. rubra, Mx.; Syn., V. fal- 
mata, England, Bushberg Catlg., 1883, and GARDEN AND For- 
EST, July, 1889; V. rifaria, Mx.; Syn., V. falmata, Vahl. So 
V. palmata must not be used except as a synonym. 

It will be remembered that in an article of mine published 
in GARDEN AND FoREST for October 1st V. Jalmata was sub- 
stituted where I had written /. ruéra, 

Denison, Texas. T. V. Munson. 

[The question raised is one as to the weight of authori- 
ties. Dr. Engelmann, a very careful student, had no doubt 
that Michaux’s Vitis rubra was identical with the older V. 
palmata of Vahl (not Vahlenberg). Planchon, on the other 
hand, thought that he had reason to believe that Vahl’s 
plant was a form of V. riparia. We have never seen the 
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article quoted by Mr. Munson, but Planchon, in his revision 
of the order'iin De Candolle’s ‘‘Monographie,” makes V. 
palmaia, Vahl, a variety of V. riparia, and while he keeps 
V. rubra distinct, he expresses a strong doubt whether it is 
anything more than another variety of the same species. 
Viala, of course, follows Planchon. Whether V. cordifolia, 
V. riparia and V. rubra should not all be grouped in one 
species is a matter to be determined by future study 
in the field by skilled systematists. This, however, 
does not touch the question in point, which is simply 
whose judgment ought to bé followed, that of Engelmann 
or Planchon, as to the identity of Michaux’s species with 
Vahl’s V. palmata. We have preferred to follow Dr. Engel- 
mann.—Ep. | 


Clematis Paniculata. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Allow me to add one more note to those which have 
already appeared in GARDEN AND FOREST as to the beauty and 
value of this species, andit cannot be too highly commended, as 
probably the best of the small white flowered kinds. A grafted 
plant of mine has made a growth of ten feet this season, with 
numerous shoots which in early September were topped with 
long garlands of dainty, fragrant flowers borne in great: pro- 
fusion. But what is perhaps the most interesting phase ofthe 
plant does not seem to have been insisted on as it deserves, 
namely, its beauty in early winter. Its thick, leathery leaves 
proved to be very persistent, and in early November com- 
menced to be touched with bright red and coppery tints, which, 
as the season advanced, changed to deeper ones, and now, in 
mid-December, the vine is a mass of dull bronze, over which 
hover gracefully a profusion of seeds of a deep, clear red, each 
furnished with a feathery tuft. The scarcity of foliage in the 
garden at this dull season makes valuable any plant with per- 
sistent foliage, even if of no value during the summer; but 
here we have a plant attractive in every season, and of very 
peculiar beauty, when most other things have entirely disap- 


eared. 
Prriizabeth, N. J. Fa NG: 


Recent Publications. 


We have been favored with advance sheets of portions 
of the Report of the Pennsylvania State Board of Agricul- 
ture. The report of the Botanist, Mr. Thomas Meehan, is 
always interesting, and from it we take the following extract: 

The correspondence of this Department has been for the 
most part confined to answering inquiries as to the names of 
plants—some of them being of weeds that have for the first 
time attracted attention. None of these have, however, been 
new to the state; nor does it appear that any noxious weeds 
are spreading more than usual. Inquiries are sometimes 
made as to the best method of destroying troublesome weeds. 
No plant can live if it is not permitted to make green leaves. 
If the land is full of something troublesome there is nothing 
better than to put it in Corn, and insist on continuous cul- 
ture—not leaving the work till the weed to be destroyed has 
thrown out strong green leaves, but before it has had the chance 
to make any. Occasionally reports come to the Botanist that 
weeds were not killed by this process. Failure could only 
come from neglect to hoe or cultivate until the weed enemy 
has made some strong green leaves. It is a good lesson for 
a young farmer to give him some stubborn weed-plant—a 
Canada Thistle or Horse-nettle, for instance—and let him try 
the experiment. 

In like manner it is wholly healthy foliage that will give full 
crops. Whenever grain loses its leaves before the ears ma- 
ture the crop is lessened. An excellent lesson can be had from 
two hills of Corn. Commence to denude the plant of foliage 
before the silk or tassel forms, and watch the result on the 
crop. Even those who believe they understand the value of 
attention to these matters will be surprised with the force of 
lessons lilke these. 

It has recently been placed beyond all doubt that the con- 
tinual injury to the foliage of the Strawberry by the work of a 
Fungus, which spots the leaves, is what proves the continual 
degeneracy of varieties. The hundreds of new varieties of 
Strawberries that have been introduced during the past quar- 
ter of a century have not given us in any respect better kinds 
than we then had, but they take the place of kinds that degen- 
erate. When half the leaf-blades are destroyed by the spot, 
the plant has only half the leaf surface it should have, and suf- 
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fers proportionately. New seedlings are usually several years 
old before they get the spot. TheSharpless is said to have re- 
sisted the attack longer than any other. The methods of cul- 
ture, necessary though they be, lower vital power to resist the 
spot. Itis said that the Strawberry in its wild state is able to 
resist the spot. 

Another instance of the value of foliage is illustrated by the 
early fall of the leaf on the Pear or other trees, from the leaf 
Fungus, from caterpillars or from other causes. It is well 
known that the fruit will not then ripen well. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations is by the loss of leaves 
on the Potato-plant by the Colorado beetle, when all know no 
crop is returned to us. 

It is impossible for a plant to continue long without healthy 
leaves. We can turn this principle to good account in the 
destruction of weeds, and to good account also by doing all 
we can to keep the foliage healthy in the crops we grow. 


Professor N. L. Britton, of Columbia College, has recently 
reprinted from 
Science his ‘‘ List of the State and Local Floras of the United 
States. and British America.” It forms a complete index of 
works relating to the geographical distribution of our plants, 
and includes the titles of 791 treatises although all such minor 
ones as isolated notes and ‘‘short lists of observations” have 
been excluded. The works are divided into four classes: 
Lists in which exact localities are not given, those giving sta- 
tions, those in which to the mention of stations notes or occa- 
sional descriptions are added, and descriptive lists properly 
so called. The order of arrangement is, however, by coun- 


tries, states and counties, the class to which each work belongs ~ 


being indicated by the annexed letter A, B,C or D. Theearli- 
est local list of American plants seems to have been John 
Bannister’s ‘‘Catalogue of Plants,” which relates to the large 
region then called Virginia and was issued in London in 1668. 
Next came another Virginian catalogue, published at Leyden 
by Johannes Clayton between 1739 and 1743. The plants of 
Orange County, New York, were described by Cadwallader 
Colden in 1749-1753, and in 1785 the Rev. M. Cutler, of Boston, 
published a list of New England plants. To-day 106 catalogues 
instruct us with regard to New England, while 121 refer to the 
middle states and the District of Columbia and sixty-six to the 
Pacific coast. These are the largest numbers attached to any 
of the districts into which Mr. Britton divides the continent, 
if we except British America, which, considered as a whole, 
furnishes 123 catalogues, with ten in addition that refer to the 
explorations of the Transcontinental Survey. But, of course, 
such division into districts is more or less arbitrary, and it is 
more interesting to note which individual states have been 
most diligently studied and described. New York heads the 
roll with sixty-five catalogues, then comes California with 


forty-eight, and then Massachusetts with forty-five, Pennsyl-. 


vania with thirty and Ohio with twenty-eight. The labor in- 
volved in the preparation of this little bibliography must have 
been considerable, and it should meet with a grateful welcome 
not only from students bent upon personal improvement, but 
from librarians anxious to make the local departments of 
botanical libraries as complete as possible. 


Horticulture in Canada. 


Meeting of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association. 


jX the first session of the annual meeting of the Fruit 
Growers’ Association of Ontario, held a fortnight ago, 
Mr. A. M. Smith, the retiring President, delivered an address 
from which we make the following extracts : 

Within twenty years the membership of the Society has 
grown from 30 to 2,100, so that it is now the largest body 
devoted to horticulture in America and perhaps the largest in 
the world. Thirty years ago berries were brought to market 
in pans and pails dipped out with hands or ladles into meas- 
ures as buyers called for them, and, as a consequence, they 
were delivered mostly in the form of jam. Apples, pears and 
even peaches, when not too soft, were marketed in grain- 
sacks, jolted over rough roads in lumber-wagons, instead of 
being shipped as all kinds of fruit now are with careful hand- 
ling and in attractive packages. 

Notwithstanding the discouragements of the year the fruit 
crops on the whole have been as successful as any of the 
agricultural crops. This season has proved that it is not wise 
for one whose income is from fruit to depend altogether on 
one kind. Those who have taken their chances with apples 
or peaches alone find themselves in a bad position, while those 
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who have raised many kinds of fruits have found something 
to fall back upon. Many members of our Association have 
been doing good work this year by visiting various farmers’ 
institutes and taking part in discussions on horticultural topics 
and imparting whatever information they could, relating to 
fruit growing. This is a patriotic and philanthropic work and 
it should be encouraged. 

At the general Fruit Growers’ Convention held during the 
year agents of the various transportation companies were 
present and gave an attentive hearing to our suggestions and 
grievances. They manifested a desire to furnish us with 
better facilities and greater dispatch in shipping fruits, and singe 
the meeting there has been an improvementin this matter. Ex- 
press companies, however, do not furnish proper accommo- 
dations, because they should have shelves in their cars on 
which to store the fruit, instead of piling the light baskets upon 
one another in such a way that the fruit is in very bad condi- 
tion when it reaches the consumer. The pilfering of fruit 
from baskets and other packages in transport has reached 
annoying proportions. Almost every shipper is at some time 
accused of giving short weight or measure, the reason being 
that after the packages have been shipped they are broken 
into on the road and a considerable fraction of the fruit 
abstracted by employes or their friends. The loss is Small 
in each case, so that the shipper does not care to report it, and 
if he does he gets no satisfaction; but in the aggregate it 
amounts to a serious tax upon the growers. There is no 
reason why fruit should not be as safe in a basket in the charge 
of an express company as money or any other article of value. 
We have hopes of checking this evil, because we find that 
transportation companies feel inclined to listen to our united 

-demands; and this is one of the great values of such an 
organization. 

Notwithstanding the advanced position of fruit-growing in 
this province, it is a fact that not one farmer in ten produces 
half enough for his own use, and this is true of even the most 
prosperous ones. It is surprising that in thriving agricultural 
communities there is so little horticultural taste and knowledge 
even where there are good buildings, blooded live stock and 
fine crops ; we see no orchards, no small fruits, no flowers, no 
ornamental planting, and if there is any, itis in sucha neglected 
state that it emphasizes the fact that horticulture is an unap- 
preciated art. Perhaps a diet in which fruit formed a larger 
proportion would give us a more healthy set of men than one 
in which fat pork abounds, and if farmers would take a keener 
interest in surrounding their homes with beauty they would 
have less complaint to rnake of their children for emigrating 
to other countries and engaging in other pursuits. 

Professor Saunders is doing a great work in producing new 
varieties of fruits adapted to the colder portions of our country, 
and his experiments in hybridizing Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants and other fruits will prove of great 
benefit. I saw some of the resuits of his labors, in testing not 
a few, but hundreds of varieties of Raspberries, during their 
season, which had been produced by hybridizing and careful 
selecting. 

Mr. Pettit, in a strong speech, urged that if the foreign fruit 
trade was to be made profitable, there should be certain mar- 
ket days at centres of traffic where the products of the grower 
could be disposed of directly to the buyer, and subject to in- 
spection by an officer of the Government, as is the case with 
cattle, grain, etc. It is essential that grades of fruit should be 
established, so that a Government brand upon a package of 
apples or other fruit marked Number one should mean that it 
was of fair size and color, free from scab and worms, and packed 
properly in packages of standard size. In the same way grade 
Number twoshould have a specific meaning, and inall cases it 
should be understood that fruit for export should be properly 
packed. A few consignments of fruitin bad order givesa preju- 
dice against the entire output of the region from which it came. 
Even where growersare honest in packing their fruits, ifthere is 
no standard there will be no evenness of quality, and nothing but 
strict rules, thorough inspection and accurate grading will give 
the buyer any guarantee or the grower any assurance that his 
Number one fruit is not a different article from the Number 
one fruit ofhis neighbor. After some discussion the following 
resolution was passed: Resolved, That we deem it the best 
interest of the pr rewers, shippers and consumers, as well 
as the good name of our country, that a standard of excellence 
be established for such fruits as are shipped in barrels and 
other closed packages into the markets of our cities and towns 
and for transportation to foreign countries, and the Govern- 
ment is hereby petitioned to appoint proper inspectors for that 
purpose. t 

Professor Craig, in speaking of the method of the propaga- 
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tion of fruit-trees, said that while fruit-growers are busily en- 
gaged in looking for new varieties, few of them are studying 
how to improve old methods of propagating the varieties we 
have, or investigating the effect of the different modes of 
propagation upon the health and longevity of the subjects. 
That a tree makes a vigorous growth for three years in a nur- 
sery-row is no proof that it will make a valuable orchard-tree, 
and the reason is not always that the soil and climate are un- 
congenial. We should know whether the cion is married into 
a congenial family. The practice of grafting on pieces of roots, 
which originated in 1811 with Andrew Knight, has introduced 
many knotty problems into pomology which are still far from 
solution. Trees grafted on piece-roots allow of deep setting 
and encourage roots from the cion, and it would therefore 
seem that in warm climates, where there is no such thing as 
root-killing, budded trees would be more satisfactory ; but in 
cold climates the piece-roots serve an indispensable purpose 
where hardiness is desired, because they allow the use of the 
deeply set cion. In this way the piece-roots serve only a tem- 
porary purpose, while the cion represents a variety of known 
hardiness. Seedling stock is variable, and only an occasional 
tree will prove sufficiently hardy to withstand severe climates, 
Good trees for all purposes can be obtained by using only the 
first and second cuts from the root, and these should be not 
less than three and a half inches in length, and the cion be- 
tween five and six inches. 

Pear-trees are almost always propagated by budding, but 
some firms in the United States are making a specialty of 
crown grafting on the whole roots. Russian varieties treated 
in this way and planted eight years ago on the farm of the late 
Mr. Charles Gibb are now making vigorous growth. 

In a recent bulletin, Professor Budd, in discussing the stock 
for Cherries, mentions the Wild Red Cherries, Prunus Pennsyl- 
vanica and Prunus pumila, as two promising stocks. Of the 
first, he says that “it has been found that it unites perfectly 
with all varieties tried on Morellos, Dukes and Heart Cherries, 
either by grafting or budding. It sprouts, but when top- 
worked with vigorous sorts it does not appear to have any 
reserve material to waste in sprouts.” Of the second Cherry, 
he says ‘‘as yet its use is experimental, but it unites well with 
all hardy sorts in budding, and it does not dwarf the parts 
worked upon it to a greater extent during the first five years 
than does the Mahaleb.” I have tried both these stocks in a 
small way, but have not been sufficiently successful yet to 
justify my advocating their use. 

In propagating the Plum the same objection to the Myroba- 
lan stock can be urged as in the case of tender stocks for 
Pears and Apples. The native Plum of the east cannot be 
recommended, as it is affected by the Black Knot and it grows 
slowly. The western forms of the same species have not these 
defects and they unite well when budded or grafted with the 


‘Plum, the Peach and the Apricot. These western Plums grow 


readily from pits, and make large enough stock for budding 
in August of the same year theyare planted. The art of graft- 
ing is of immense service, but I have little doubt that trees on 
their own roots would be, as a rule, less liable to disease. 

The best and simplest protection for Roses in winter, ac- 
cording to Mr. James Webster, of Hamilton, has been found to 
be the mounding up of earth to the height of ten inches about 
the plant. This mound is removed in the spring when danger 
of frost is passed, and then the pruning is done. Not more 
than six or eight inches of wood is left on the strongest Roses, 
while from the less vigorous ones the weakest shoots are 
taken away entirely. The wood cut off in pruning is imme- 
diately burned, as by this means the thrips and insects which 
leave eggs in the wood to pass the winter are kept down. 

In regard to the use of wood-ashes in orchards, Professor 
James, of the Guelph Experimental Station, said a fruit-tree 
makes three demands upon the soil—(1) for the wood, (2) for 
the leaves, (3) for the fruit. Ashes contain the elements which 
a tree uses to form healthy wood, and therefore they are use- 
ful as a fertilizer for this purpose. Leaves, by the time they 
fall, have returned their best parts to the tree; but still some 
loss occurs where the leaves are blown away. In the fruit the 
orchard sustains its loss mainly, and if we know the constitu- 
ent parts of this we can tell just what elements are needed. 
Potash is the largest ash-element in all fruits, and therefore the 
best fertilizer will contain potash, and that is why wood-ashes 
are so valuable. Ashes, besides, have some phosphoric acid 
and lime elements which help to raise their value up to twenty 
or twenty-five cents a bushel, but when ashes can be had at 
ten cents a bushel they are the cheapest fertilizer that can be 
obtained. A complete fertilizer for an acre of orchard would be 
forty bushels of ashes, loo pounds of crushed bone and too 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia. 
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To the question, Does it pay to prune Plum-trees? Mr. 
Willard answered that for some years he had been in the habit 
of cutting off from one-half to one-third of the season’s growth 
during the mild weather in the winter when the wood was not 
frozen hard, and he was well satisfied that it was profitable. 
On varieties which make a long, rampant growth there is 
much breakage when the limbs are set full of fruit. By cut- 
ting back, short branches are forced out, which gives more 
fruiting surface and a stronger tree. 
the trees have begun to grow. 


Notes. 


The Eschscholtzia has been chosen as California's state 
flower. 


The Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, held at In- 
dianapolis, make a pamphlet of 125 pages. By the constitu- 
tion of this association the number of its members can never 
exceed fifty, but these are the leading investigators in this 
country in the various sciences related to agriculture. This re- 
port contains the latest fruits of study and experiment in this 
wide field. 


Secretary Woolverton, of the Ontario Fruit-Growers’ As- 
sociation, reported at the late meeting of that body that Mr. 
E. D. Arnaud, of Annapolis, had sent him samples of the fruit 
of a Cherry-tree which had been picked in September. The 
fruitis about the size and shape of the Kentish, and of a deep red 
color when ripe. Ithas firm flesh and agreeable flavor and bears 
transportation well. We should be glad to know more of this 
late-blooming Cherry, which is called the Clark. 


Mr. Felix Oswald, writing of southern Mexico in the Ogen 
Court, says that ‘‘on the markets of Vera Cruz and Tampico 
vegetable products sufficient to support a family of five per- 
sons for a day can be bought for one real (twelve cents).” As 
meat, food and warm clothing are not required in that climate, 
and as “from the coast up to an elevation of 4,000 feet fuel for 
the purposes of house warming can be dispensed with for 
eleven months in the year,” it is easy to understand that 
laborers can supportafamily on wages which, in northern lands, 
would not suffice to keep them individually from starvation. 


The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club for December, 
1890, says: ‘After an absence of two years in South America, 
during which time he has collected a very large and valuable 
representation of the plants of that region, Dr. Morong has 
returned in health and safety. All botanists will bid him 
cordial welcome, both on his safe return and his entry upon a 
new sphere of usefulness and activity. The trustees of 
Columbia College have appointed him to be Curator of their 
herbarium, a position which has not been occupied since the 
death of Mr. P. V. LeRoy. In this appointment an important 
step has been made in the progress of American systematic 
botany.” 

Many persons must have wondered at the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ ha-ha,” still often used in England for a sunken fosse. 
Walpole’s explanation is that when dividing walls were first 
abandoned, together with many other devices of the formal 
style of gardening, and ditches were substituted, the attempt 
“was then deemed so astonishing that the common people 
called them Ha/ Ha/ to express their surprise at finding a 
sudden and unperceived check to their walks.” Modern diction- 
aries assert that the wordisa mere reduplication of Zaw, a hedge, 
and can be written aw-haw or ha-ha. As the ha-ha is, how- 
ever, a ditch not bordered by a hedge, but designed to be 
invisible, this derivation seems as unsatisfactory as Walpole’s 
seems far-fetched. 


Young Bamboo shoots, when tender, are eaten as a pot- 
herb, and to preserve their tenderness they are covered 
over with earthen pots to blanch them. That this food 
was in use among the ancient Aryans is evident from 
the prohibitions of eating the same by the three upper 
classes of the Hindoos. Green Bamboo shoots are used by 
the Nepaulese very generally as a pickle, which they prepare 
by cutting the shoot into small slices and steeping the same in 
water in a close earthen jar, where they ferment and generate 
a sort of acetic acid. This preparation is called Tambi in 
Nepaul. It is a favorite pickle both of the rich and poor, and 
pieces of the Nepaulese round Capsicums, called Khorasani, 
are thrown into the same. 


A correspondent of The North-western Lumberman calls at- 
tention to the interesting fact that about seven-eighths of All the 
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spools used in the world are produced in Maine and New 
Hampshire, or are made from lumber manufactured and 
shipped from those states. Millions of feet are sent every 
year to the great thread works of J. & P. Coats at Paisley, Scot- 
land, the greatest establishment of its kind in the world, alone. 
No material fora spool has yet been found as good as the 
wood of the Canoe Birch. Attempts have been made to make 
spools of glass and from wood-pulp, but they have not proved 
successful. A few years ago Birch-land was considered 
almost worthless in northern: New England; now it is held atas 
high prices, when situated near railroads, as Pine-land. The 
extension of the Canadian Pacific Railroad into northern Maine 
is said to have brought a large amount of Birch-timber within 
easy access of the mills. 


The Report of the annual meeting of American Cemetery 
Superintendents at Boston last August contains much that is 
of permanent value. A sketch of the life of Adolph Strauch, 
by Mr. Eurich, of Toledo, isa deserved tribute to the man who 
originated the so-called ‘“‘Lawn-System” which has done so 
much to encourage what is natural in the planning and plant 
ing of cemetéries. The essay by Mr. G. Troup, of Buffalo, on 
cemetery roadways is worthy of study by every one who is 
interested in road-construction. Mr. Simonds, Superintendent 
of Graceland Cemetery, in Chicago, read a paper on the trees 
and shrubs which have proved most valuable in that climate ; 
and Mr. A. W. Blaine, of Detroit, in discussing ‘“ Mistakes in 
Cemeteries,’ touched upon many common errors in design 
and maintenance. Itis a misfortune that the essay of Mr. J. 
G. Barker, of Forest Hills Cemetery, Jamaica Plain, which was 
distributed at this meeting, could not have been included in 
the Report. Mr. Barker’s paper was read before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and it contains descriptions of 
several of the most interesting cemeteries of the country. 


The ugly and dilapidated board fence which has surrounded 
Mount Morris Park, in Harlem, is being torn down, and will 
be replaced by a fine retaining wall of stone, surmounted by 
an iron railing. The improvement was desirable, for, although 
almost unknown to inhabitants of the lower parts of our city, 
this is certainly the prettiest of all the small parks in New 
York, and is very probably the most individual park of its size 
in the world. About two-thirds of its area (which includes 
two city blocks) is level ground, charmingly laid out with wide 
lawns, unbroken by cross paths, and with encircling walks 
flanked by good trees and beautiful groups of shrubs. But in 
the south-east corner of the park the ground rises suddenly to 
form a rocky hill higher than the tops of the surrounding 
houses, which is covered with great old trees, chiefly Oaks. 
Such an isolated hill rising amid streets which are perfectly 
level, is a most unexpected feature to find in the heart of a 
great city, and its harmonious contrast with the flat lawns 
around it is extremely picturesque. We advise our city 
readers to use one of the first days when the trees next begin 
to bud for an excursion to Mount Morris Park, certain that they 
will feel themselves rewarded, and will wonder why its singu- 
larity and beauty are not matters of more general knowledge. 


A writer in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, re- 
viewing Dr. Schweinfurth’s recently published work called 
“Sur certains Rapports entre l’Arabie Heureuse et l’ancienne 
Egypte,” the conclusions of which are based on an Arabian 
journey during .which the author collected 920 species of 
plants, cites the following interesting facts: ‘‘ The ancient 
Egyptians cultivated certain trees, dedicated to certain divini- 
ties, and among them were the Persea of the ancient Greeks 
(Mimusops Schimpert) and the Sycamore ; the leaves and fruit 
of both trees having been frequently found in ancient tombs, 
where they had been deposited as offerings. The ‘Persea’ 
(not to be confounded with Persea gratissima, Gaertn.) has for 
centuries disappeared from Egypt, but the Sycamore is still 
found ,there in large quantities, though only in cultivation. 
The region of the Upper Nile, rich as it is in Fig-tree species 
having characteristics that bring them into close relation to 
the Sycamore, has not as yet shown any in a wild state that 
might be considered its ancestor. Dr. Schweinfurth gathering 
from Forskal’s notes that in Arabia were to be found species 
allied to the Egyptian Sycamore, was especially interested in 
searching for them, and learned that the Fig-tree known as 
‘Chanés’ in the mountains and as ‘Bourra’ on the plains, is 
identical with the Egyptian tree which incontestably has its 
origin there. He also found the ‘Persea’ growing wild and 
called ‘Lebbakh,’ a term used by the Arab geographers of 
the middle ages, and which to-day in Egypt is applied to an 
Acacia introduced from India (A/lbizzia Lebbek), and which is 
now, as ‘Lebbakh,’ a widespread road-side tree.” 
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